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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Ian  W.  Brown 

Box  870210 

Department  of  Anthropology 

The  University  of  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0210 

ibrown@bama.ua.edu 


The  AGS  Conference  is  an  Incredible  Bargain 

Why  does  it  cost  so  much  to  attend  our  annual 
conference? 

For  some  reason  1  find  1  am  hearing  this  question  far 
more  frequently  now  that  I'm  President.  The  question  is 
certainly  legitimate,  especially  in  today's  economy  when 
we  should  be  doing  everything  we  can  to  keep  costs  down. 
Last  year's  registration  fee  of  $525  (for  the  full  package) 
might  seem  rather  intimidating,  especially  if  one  had  to 
travel  a  distance  just  to  get  to  the  conference,  but  looks  can 
deceive.  If  you  only  knew  the  efforts  that  conference  chairs 
go  to  keeping  costs  this  low  I  guarantee  you  would  be 
amazed. 

Words  are  cheap,  however,  so  1  offer  here  a 
comparison.  There  are  two  conferences  that  I  always  go  to 
each  year  because  to  me  they  are  the  best  of  the  best:  the 
AGS  (naturally)  and  the  Southeastern  Archaeological 
Conference  (SEAC).  I  was  President  of  the  latter 
organization  in  the  early  1990s  and  was  Program  Chair  for 
a  conference  that  we  held  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  the 
mid  90s.  1  know  all  that  we  did  then  to  keep  costs  down 
and  I  imagine  the  SEAC  board  does  the  same  now,  but  it  is 
a  rather  thankless  task.  SEAC  is  an  especially  good 
comparison  for  AGS  miembers  because  their  conference 
starts  on  a  Wednesday  and  everyone  leaves  by  Sunday. 
Last  year  at  Schenectady  the  AGS  officially  began  formal 
activities  on  Tuesday,  so  one  would  expect  the  SEAC 
conference  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  AGS.  Let's 
compare  the  two  to  see  if  this  is  true. 

Our  registration  for  the  full  conference  package  in 
2009  was  $525,  whereas  SEAC's  registration  for  the 
upcoming  meeting  in  Mobile  (Nov.  4-7)  is  $65  for  members 
and  $75  for  non-members,  providing  they  have  paid  by 
October  12.  What  a  reasonable  conference  rate! 

Ah,  but  there's  more  to  the  formula.  Let's  look  at 
lodgings  as  a  point  of  comparison.  AGS  provides  living 
quarters  in  college  dorms  while  SEAC  offers  hotels.  Given 
my  druthers,  I'd  rather  stay  in  a  hotel.  We  all  know  college 
dorms  are  not  the  fanciest  of  accommodations,  but  having 
said  that  I  must  admit  the  beds  are  pretty  comfortable, 
bathrooms  are  either  in  the  rooms  or  nearby,  and  there  is 
always  free  linen.  Well,  it's  not  really  free.  Unbeknownst  to 
all  of  you,  conference  chairs  often  spend  sleepless  nights 
worrying  about  whether  attendees  will  have  pillows, 
pillow  cases,  sheets  and  towels  that  are  larger  than  a 
napkin.  Members  don't  know  about  such  things,  because 


linen  after  all  is  included  under  your  $525  fee. 

So  where  are  SEAC  members  to  stay  for  the 
upcoming  conference?  The  Renaissance  Riverview  Hotel 
in  Mobile  sounds  very  nice,  and  I  hear  there  are  even 
spectacular  views  of  the  bay.  As  I  scroll  down  the  web  site 
I  see  that  the  standard  room  rate  is  $124  plus  tax  (14%)  or 
I  can  have  a  Bayview  Parlor  room  for  $189+.  Because  I'm 
trying  to  cut  costs,  I  think  will  go  ahead  and  face  the  land. 
Figuring  in  the  tax  comes  to  $141  a  night,  so  if  I  multiply 
that  by  four  I'm  going  to  have  to  dish  out  $564  for  lodging 
at  this  year's  SEAC  meeting.  I  hadn't  really  expected 
accommodations  to  be  so  high,  but  because  I  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  it  when  I  registered,  it  wasn't  an  issue. 
Now,  however,  I'm  starting  to  sweat  a  little. 

Thankfully,  the  SEAC  meeting  this  year  is  in 
Alabama  so  I'll  go  ahead  and  drive  to  it.  That  would 
normally  save  me  lots,  but  I  see  on  the  web  site  that  there 
is  a  daily  parking  charge  at  the  hotel  of  $12.  If  I  use  the 
valet  service  it  will  cost  me  $16  per  day.  I  drive  a  Toyota 
Yaris— I'll  park  it  myself.  But  that's  still  $48  for  the 
duration  and  I  really  wasn't  counting  on  spending  that 
much  for  leaving  my  car  in  a  parking  lot.  Where's  a 
college  campus  when  you  need  one? 

Okay,  what  next?  I  guess  I'll  need  to  eat.  How  much 
did  that  cost  me  at  the  AGS  conference  last  June?  Once 
again,  that  was  included  in  the  $525  registration  fee,  and 
if  I  remember  correctly  the  food  was  pretty  good.  What 
about  at  SEAC?  I'm  on  my  own  for  food  there  it  seems.  I 
suspect  dining  is  going  to  be  pretty  expensive  in  a  hotel, 
so  maybe  I'll  just  skip  breakfast  this  year.  If  I  do  that  I'm 
going  to  have  to  have  a  hearty  lunch  though.  I'm  not  sure 
$10  will  do  it,  but  let  me  budget  it  at  that.  Dinner  for  $25 
might  actually  be  an  tmderestimate  for  a  city  of  this  size, 
but  if  I  don't  drink  a  thing,  I  believe  I  can  manage  my 
nutritional  intake  at  $35  per  day  for  four  days— $140. 
Because  I  haven't  actually  consumed  the  food  yet,  or 
dished  out  the  money  to  handle  it,  I  really  wasn't  all  that 
worried  when  I  sent  in  my  $65  registration  a  couple  of 
months  ago. 

So  where  am  I  presently  in  the  world  of  high 
finances?  The  way  I  figure  it,  the  upcoming  SEAC 
meeting  is  going  to  cost  me  $65  for  registration  +  $564  for 
lodging  (I  think  I  might  ask  for  several  roUaways  if  they 
don't  cost  extra)  +  $48  for  parking  (maybe  I  could  just  park 
on  the  street?  Right!)  +  $140  for  food  (sure  wish  I  had 
breakfast  for  that  amount).  That  brings  me  up  to  $817! 

For  that  kind  of  money  there  must  be  tons  of 
workshops,  participation  sessions,  evening  lectures, 
banquets  and  maybe  even  a  bus  tour  or  two.  Nope.  There 
are  thirty-four  competing  paper/poster  sessions  with  each 
paper  presentation  session  comprised  of  ten  twenty- 
minute  orations.  There  are  eight  sessions  going  on  at  any 

From  the  President  continued  on  page  23 
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It's  Time  Our  Cemeteries'  Most 
Notorious  Denizens  Gave  Something  Back 

Shannon  Nolte 


There's  one  in  every  community-the  one  whose  name 
you'll  never  see  on  the  "Welcome  to  Our  Town:  Birthplace 

of ."  Often  they're  buried  in  a  lonely  comer  of  the 

cemetery,  banished  in  death  as  they  most  likely  were  in 
life.  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  even  50  years  later,  mass 
murderer  Charlie  Starkweather  is  that  guy.  Over  the 
course  of  just  three  days  in  January  1958,  Starkweather  and 
his  girlfriend  (she  said  hostage),  Caril-Ann  Fugate, 
murdered  nine  people  in  the  Lincoln  area  and  one 
traveling  salesman  as  they  fled  through  Wyoming.  A  gas 
station  attendant  had  been  murdered  a  couple  of  months 
before. 

After  Starkweather  was  electrocuted,  eighteen 
months  later,  he  was  laid  to  rest  at  Wyuka,  a  beautiful, 
well-plarmed  cemeterj'  in  the  rural  style,  patterned  after 
Mount  Auburn  in  Boston.  Starkweather's  grave  is  in  an 
area  of  the  cemetery  where  lots  are  sold  singly  and 
chronologically  and  where  one  is  usually  alone,  without 
other  family  members,  probably  having  no  say  who  his 
neighbors  will  be  for  eternity.  His  grave  remained 
unmarked  until  1970  when  someone  purchased  him  a 
marker.  Officials  differ  in  their  memories  of  the  identity  of 
the  person  who  made  the  gesture,  but  it  was  probably  an 
agent  of  actor  Martin  Sheen,  who  wished  to  purchase  the 
marker  after  he  visited  the  grave  while  researching  his  role 
of  the  Starkweather-based  character  in  Badlands. 

For  months  after  the  murders,  the  community  took  a 
hard  look  at  itself,  wondering  in  the  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  whether  more  could  have  been  done, 
whether  schools  could  have  treated  him  differently,  or 
churches  or  his  parents.  Like  Starkweather  himself  did  in 
his  short  autobiography  (he  was  just  nineteen),  some  felt 
that  the  blame  for  the  murders  ultimately  fell  on  the 
community. 

For  fifty  years.  Starkweather's  grave  has  been,  though 
not  hidden,  officially  off  the  record.  Lincoln  has  only  now 
begun  to  acknowledge  Starkweather's  very  prominent 
place  in  its  history.  Wyuka  has  given  historical  tours  for 
fifteen  years.  Only  this  year  has  Starkweather  been 
included,  to  the  delight  of  tour-goers  who  had  asked  about 
it  every  year  only  to  be  rebuffed.  Historian  and  tour-guide 
Ed  Zimmer  would  always  chide  the  inquisitor,  saying 
something  to  the  effect  that  one  should  ask  about  the  six 
other  victims  of  Starkweather  who  are  also  at  Wyuka.  The 
cemetery  also  has  an  online  database  where  the  public  can 
find  the  location  of  loved  ones;  it,  too,  recently  included 
Starkweather's  location. 


Charlie  Starkweather. 

Crowds  visiting  a  certain  grave  are  a  double-edged 
sword:  they  may  either  vandalize  a  site  by  marking  it  in 
some  way  or  trampling  surrounding  graves  in  their 
devotion.  Jim  Morrison's  grave  in  Paris  has  become  a 
worst-case  scenario  attracting  orgies  and  drug 
paraphernalia,  as  well  as  graffiti  and  excessive  wear  and 
tear  to  it  and  surrounding  graves.  Similarly,  Starkweather 
usually  has  some  odd  item  on  his  stone:  a  beer  can  or  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  or  a  stuffed  animal  version  of  Spuds 
McKenzie,  the  Bud  Light  dog.  His  grave  is  a  common  site 
for  attempted  seances.  On  the  other  hand,  cemeteries  find 
that  even  these  visitors  deter  vandalism,  in  that  the  more 
people  around,  the  better.  A  cemetery  in  El  Paso  offers 
Ghost  Tours,  in  which  people  spend  four  hours  at  night 
learning  about  area  history  and  ghosts.  The  cemetery  has 
found  that  the  presence  of  the  people  at  night  has  greatly 
reduced  vandalism.  Additionally  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  raised  for  new  monuments  and  the 
preservation  and  upkeep  of  the  cemetery. 

Wyuka' s  dilemma  in  owning  or  disowning 
Starkweather  is  a  common  one  for  cemeteries.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  other  historic  markers  or  museum 
displays  allow  the  public  to  touch  this  significant  bit  of 
Lincoln's  history.  Thus,  it  happens  surreptitiously. 

Every  Halloween,  the  cemetery  is  closely  guarded 
against  those  who  wish  to  commune  with  Starkweather 
via  seance  or  other  means.  Years  ago,  a  cemetery  worker 
found  a  group  having  a  seance  at  the  Starkweather  grave. 
Supposedly  he  snuck  up  to  them  with  his  chainsaw, 
which,  when  it  roared  to  life  in  the  darkness,  very 
efficiently  scattered  the  seance  goers. 
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Photo  by  Shannon  Nolte. 


Though  it's  understandable  that  cemetery  officials 
would  want  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the 
cemetery,  obviously  history  is  not  only  pleasant  and 
happy  and  peaceful;  if  it  were,  we'd  have  no  need  for 
cemeteries  at  all.  It's  time  that  we,  not  so  much  honor  the 
uglier  bits  of  history  and  its  characters  that  people  the 
cemeteries,  as  much  as  acknowledge  their  contribution  to 
our  commiinities'  history.  By  encouraging  living  history 
tours  and  other  events  in  which  they  might  play  a  part, 
criminals  and  evildoers  can  repay  the  community  at  least 
a  little  bit  for  the  trouble  they've  caused  in  life  by  helping 
to  raise  money  for  the  under-funded  cemeteries,  while 
bringing  in  tourism  dollars  as  well. 

Cemeteries  all  over  the  country  can  take  a  lesson  from 
the  El  Paso  cem^etery's  historical  ghost  tours,  as  well  as 
similar  programs  like  a  fun  Halloween  tour  at  Lone  Fir 
Cemetery  in  Portland,  Oregon,  called  the  "Annual  Tour  of 
Untimely  Departures."  As  a  rural  or  garden  cemetery, 
Wyuka  and  others  like  it  were  some  of  the  communities' 
first  public  parks,  meant  as  much  as  places  of  enjoyment 
for  families  as  places  for  the  dead.  Like  funerals, 
cemeteries  are  for  the  living.  Let's  make  them  educational 
touch-points  of  history,  and  raise  funds  for  their 
preservation.  The  Son  of  Sam  law  was  devised  to  allow 
victims,  their  families  and  the  community  to  profit  from 
the  story  of  the  evildoers'  deeds,  rather  than  the  evildoer. 
It's  time  criminals  and  othe  r  notorious  deruzens  of  our 
under-funded  cemeteries  gave  back  a  little  to  the 
communities  for  what  they've  put  them  through. 


Dr.  Shannon  Nolte  is  the  Director  of  the  Stone  Angels 
Project,  a  new  nonprofit  designed  to  empower 
community  members  to  restore  aging,  damaged  and 
vandalized  gravestones  and  cemeteries  in  their 
communities.  The  Stone  Angels  Project  assists  them  in 
raising  funds  and  educating  them  in  restoration 
techniques.  Her  research  considers,  in  part,  ways  that 
we  memorialize. 
Her  e-mail  address  is  shannon@stoneangels.org.   ♦ 


The  Board  of  Trustees  asks  for  your  assistance 

Please  contact  the  AGS  office  at  (413)  772-0836  or 

info@gravestonestudies.org  if  you  have  contact 

information  for  the  following  donors 

(or  their  next  of  kin)  of  archival  collections: 

Alex  Beron, 

Sidney  Eslinger 

William  Maxwell 

Nancy  (Buckeye)  Mellin 

Elizabeth  G.  Whi taker 
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Labors  of  Love:  A  Look  at  Mount  Richmond, 
Staten  Island's  Historic  Jewish  Cemetery 

Jeanne  Swadosh 
All  photographs  by  Albin  Lohr-Jones 


A  monument  does  not  commemorate  or  celebrate 
something  that  happened  but  confides  to  the  ear  of 
thefiiture  the  persistent  sensations  that  embody  the 
event:  the  constantly  renewed  suffering  of  men  and 
women,  their  re-created  protestations,  their 
constantly  resumed  struggle. 

Gilles  Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari,  Wliat  Is  Philosophy?'^ 

Staten  Island,  New  York  City's  least  populous 
borough,  is  home  to  a  disproportionate  number  of  small 
cemeteries  collectively  testifying  to  the  city's  cosmopolitan 
identity.  None,  however,  is  as  incongruous  as  Mount 
Richmond  Cemetery,  a  Jewish  cemetery  adjacent  to 
Historic  Richmond  Town,  a  "living  history"  village  and 
museum  complex  where  re-enactors  dressed  in  period 
costume  engage  visitors  in  a  Colonial  American  setting 
(Fig-  1)- 


Fig.  1.  An  older  section  of  Mount  Richmond  Cemetery 
containing  markers  from  the  early  1900s. 

2009  marked  Mount  Richmond's  centenary.  Over  the 
past  hundred  years,  the  cemetery's  26  acres  have  become 
the  final  resting  place  for  approximately  60,000  factory 
workers,  mental  patients,  homeless,  children  of 
impoverished  immigrants  and  others  who  never  achieved 
the  "American  Dream."  Mount  Richmond  Cemetery  acts 
as  a  safety  net  for  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  lack  sufficient  funds  to  procure  a  burial 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  law.  The  non-profit  Hebrew 
Free  Burial  Association  (HFBA),  founded  in  1888  by  a 
small  group  of  concerned  immigrants,  has  administered 


Mount  Richmond  Cemetery  from  its  establishment  to  the 
present. 2  HFBA's  original  name  was  "Chebra  Agudath 
Achim  Chesed  Shel  Emeth,"  which  roughly  translates  to 
the  "Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of  True  Charity."  In  the 
Jewish  faith,  caring  for  the  dead  is  considered  the  most 
selfless  good  deed  (or  mitzvah)  because  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  repayment.3  During  its  long  history, 
HFBA  provided  only  for  the  burial;  in  the  last  eighteen 
years,  however,  it  has  raised  funds  to  purchase  15,000 
stones  for  unmarked  graves.  "* 

Markers  in  Mount  Richmond  Cemetery  reflect 
fluctuations  in  cultural  practice  and  the  irtfluence  of 
successive  waves  of  immigration  and  assimilation.  There 
are  no  "typical"  Jewish  markers,  although  common 
elements  may  be  distinguished.  Because  the  cemetery  has 
been  used  exclusively  by  those  of  lower  incomes,  visitors 
will  not  encounter  mausoleums,  family  plots  or  large 
monuments  such  as  obelisks  in  the  cemetery. 

Buried  in  Mount  Richmond  Cemetery  are  twenty- 
three  of  the  146  victims  of  the  1911  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
Factory  Fire,  an  event  often  cited  as  the  American 
birthplace  of  the  movement  to  create  safe  working 
conditions.5  Atypically,  the  victims'  markers  identify  the 
cause  of  death:  "DIED  AT  THE  FIRE"  (Fig.  2);  or  the  place 
of  death:  "DIED  AT  WASHINGTON  SQUARE." 


Fig.  2.  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
Factory  fire  victim's  marker. 
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A  review  of  burial  applications  revealed  that 
individuals  who  sought  HFBA's  assistance  were  not 
always  family  members,  but  friends  and  neighbors.  Who 
purchased  the  markers  for  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Factory 
Fire  victims  in  Mount  Richmond?  Contemporaneous 
newspaper  accounts  about  the  fire  and  its  aftermath 
indicate  different  groups  sought  to  appropriate  the  dead 
for  symbolic  purposes. ^  Might  the  markers  have  served  as 
a  message  to  cemetery  visitors?  Might  the  identification  of 
cause  of  death  be  an  attempt  to  connect  an  individual  — a 
tenement-dwelling  wage  laborer— to  something  larger 
than  herself? 

Another  striking  marker  features  a  hammer  and 
sickle  accompanied  by  a  photo-ceramic  plate  of  the  young 
woman  (Fig.  3).  Did  her  life  experiences  lead  her  to 
identify  with  the  labor  movement?  The  lengthy  inscription 
in  Yiddish  indicates  she  was  the  "sister"  of  whomever 
commissioned  the  monument.  Perhaps  her  sibling(s)  or 
friends  sought  to  use  her  death  as  an  opportimity  to  alert 
cemetery-goers  to  class-based  inequalities.  One  wonders 
how  passersby  over  the  years  have  interpreted  the  cultural 
message(s)  of  this  marker. 


A  nearby  labor-related  marker  features  this  initially 
perplexing  image  on  its  tympanum  (Fig.  4).  The 
discontinued  emblem  symbolizes  a  bakery  workers  union 
that  is  still  active  today.  The  lions  bear  baker's  paddles 
and  the  curved  lines  seem  to  depict  dough  shaped  into  a 
pretzel-like  configuration.  Interestingly,  the  union  symbol 
in  this  cemetery's  context  resembles  popular  religious 
imagery  on  nearby  gravestones  erected  contemporaneously 
(Fig.  5). 


Fig.  4.  Marker  featuring  insignia  of  a  bakery  workers'  union. 


Fig.  3.  Marker  featuring  hammer  and  sickle. 


Fig.  5.  Traditional  religious  icons,  including  the  Star  of  David 
and  Lions  of  Judah  flanking  the  tablets  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 
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Fig.  6.  The  decedent  appears  to  have 
worked  as  a  mason. 


A  more  recent  marker  located  in  a  different  section 
of     the     cemetery     also     uses     trade     iconography, 
demonstrating  the  desire  to  identify  decedents  with  their 
labor  still  exists 
(Fig.  6). 

When  the  Soviet  Union  began  permitting  Jewish 
emigration  in  the  1970s,  a  significant  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  settled  in  New  York.  Although  well-educated  and 
having  held  prominent  positions  until  government 
repression  occasioned  their  exodus,  many  Russian- 
speaking  Jews  encountered  significant  language  and 
cultural  barriers  in  America  that  hindered  their  economic 
advancement.  HFBA  has  conducted  extensive  outreach  to 
the  Russian  Jewish  community  in  New  York  and  employs 
Russian  speakers  to  assist  callers  seeking  assistance  when 
a  friend  or  relative  dies. 

Visitors  to  Mount  Richmond  Cemetery  will  see 
numerous  markers  purchased  by  Russian  immigrants  that 
evince  an  aesthetic  often  dramatically  different  from 
marker  characteristics  adopted  by  non-Russian  Jewish 
communities.  The  markers  of  Russian  Jews  often  feature 
combinations  of  Cyrillic,  Hebrew  and  English,  reflecting 
their  commissioners'  polyglot  heritage.  Decedents  are 
often  identified  using  all  three  languages.  However, 
Cyrillic  almost  always  expresses  terms  of  endearment  and 
familial  relationships  (Fig.  7). 

Until  the  1990s  when  HFBA  began  prohibiting  it  on 
theological  grounds,''  laser  technology  was  used  to  create 

portraits  on  markers.  Portraiture  on  markers  of  non- 
Russian  Jews  commissioned  contemporaneously  to  the 
Russian  Jewish  markers  is  almost  non-existent.  However, 
older  markers  belonging  to  Jews  of  Eastern  European 
origin,  such  as  the  marker  in  Figure  2,  do  feature  photo- 
ceramic  plates.  Laser  portraiture  practiced  by  the  Russian 


Fig.  7.  A  marker  in  Hebrew  and  Russian.  The  top 
line  identifies  the  decedent's  Hebrew  name.  The 
middle  lines  identify  the  decedent's  name  in 
Russian  (both  nanies  have  been  redacted  from  the 
photograph).  This  is  followed  by  a  line  that 
roughly  translates  to:  loved,  remembered, 
mourned.  The  final  words,  in  descending  order 
identify  those  left  behind:  Wife,  Children, 
Grandchildren. 

Jewish  commrmity  during  the  1970s-1990s  may  continue 
the  same  cultural  preferences  exercised  by  early  20th 
century  immigrants  through  different  technologies.  Some 
markers  also  serve  as  cenotaphs  for  family  members 
buried  in  Russia. 

According  to  HFBA's  Executive  Director,  Amy 
Koplow,  there  is  enough  space  within  the  boundaries  of 
Mount  Richmond  for  over  a  decade  of  burials. 8  If  readers 

are  interested  in  visiting  Mount  Richmond  Cemetery  or 
HFBA's  older  Silver  Lake  Cemetery  (also  in  Staten 
Island),  contact  HFBA  prior  to  visiting.  Please  refrain 
from  photographing  monuments  without  permission 
from  HFBA  administrators.  Names  on  markers  depicted 
in  this  article  have  been  rendered  unreadable  to  protect 
the  identity  of  the  deceased.^ 

1  Deleuze,  Gilles  and  Felix  Guattari.  What  is  philosophy? 
Translated  by  H.  Tomlinson  and  G.  BurcheU  (New  York: 
Columbia  Uruversity  Press,  1994):  176-77. 

2  For  more  information  on  the  Hebrew  Free  Burial 
Association,  including  a  timeline  and  organizational  his- 
tory, visit  wwTv.hebrewfreeburial.org.  An  entry  on 
Mount  Richmond  also  appears  in  Salmon,  Patricia  M. 
Realms  of  history:  Tlie  cemeteries  of  Staten  Island  (Staten 
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Island:  Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  2006) 

3  Library  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Society  of  America. 
From  This  World  to  the  Next:  Jewish  Approaches  to  Illness, 
Death  &  the  Afterlife  (New  York:  Jewish  Theological 
Society  of  America,  1999) 

4  Amy  Koplow,  e-mail  message  to  the  author,  August  25, 
2009. 

5  The  author  identified  these  individuals  in  2005  through 
microfilmed  records  in  the  HFBA  office.  For  an  online 
exhibit  on  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Factory  Fire,  visit 
http://www.ilr.comell.edu/trianglefire/  (accessed  July  18, 
2009).  Also,  useful  is  David  von  Drehle's  Triangle:  The  Fire 
that  Changed  Amen'cfl.(New  York:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
2003) 

6  New  York  Times.  "Many  now  tell  of  fire  traps."  March 
29, 1911.  3. 

7  "Graven  images"  are  forbidden  under  Jewish  law. 
However,  prohibitions  have  not  always  been  societally 
enforced.  For  an  illuminating  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Ken  Worpole's  Last  landscapes:  The  Architecture  of  the 
Cemetery  in  the  West  (London:  Reaktion  Books,  1993):  104- 
106. 


9  Identifying  recipients  of  charity  is  frowned  upon  in  the 
Jewish  community.  This  topic  is  extensively  addressed 
in  numerous  theological  texts.  An  expansive  but  accessi- 
ble discussion  for  the  lay  reader,  however,  may  be  found 
in  Mark  Zbrorowski  and  Elizabeth  Herzog's  Life  is  with 
People:  The  Culture  of  the  Shtetl  (New  York:  Schocken, 
1952).  While  academically  flawed,  the  anthropological 
text  does  provide  background  on  the  historical  commu- 
nity that  founded  HFBA  and  the  first  generation  of  its 
aid  recipients. 


Jeanne  Swadosh  is  the  assistant  archivist  for  the  Anna- 
Maria  and  Stephen  Kellen  Archives  at  Parsons  The 
New  School  for  Design  in  New  York.  She  holds  an 
M.L.I. S.  fi^om  Queens  College,  City  University  of  New 
York,  and  a  B.S.  in  Media  and  Culture  Studies  fi-om 
New  York  University.  During  her  graduate  studies,  she 
was  a  consultant  for  the  Hebrew  Free  Burial 
Association.  Her  gravestone-related  research  interests 
include  American  Jewish  iconography  and  the  trans- 
mission of  cultural  identity  through  markers  and  funer- 
ary omament. 
Her  e-mail  address  is  jennyswadosh@gmail.com.    ♦ 


8  Amy  Koplow,  e-mail  message  to  the  author,  August  25, 
2009. 
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Celebrating  the  Dead:  A  Living  Heritage 

Chateau  Dufresne  Museum,  Montreal 
25  March-30  August  2009 

Bruce  Elliott 
Photos  by  the  Author. 


A  bilingual  exhibition.  Celebrating  the  Dead:  A  Living 
Heritage  recognized  Quebec  cemeteries  and  the  creativity 
of  Quebec  funerary  art  was  organized  by  the  Chateau 
Dufresne  Museum,  a  Montreal  Beaux-Arts  mansion  and 
decorative  arts  museum  in  the  former  industrial  suburb  of 
Maisonneuve.  Sponsored  by  two  of  the  city's  largest 
cemeteries,  Notre-Dame-des-Neiges  and  Repos  Saint- 
Francois  d' Assise,  the  exttibit  was  inspired  by  the  2008 
publication  of  Cimetieres:  Patrimoine  pour  les  Vivants  by  Les 
Editions  GID  of  Quebec  City.  This  anthology  in  French  of 
new  and  reprinted  articles  and  Masters  theses  by  a  dozen 
authors  was  edited  by  Jean  Simard,  a  retired  Laval 
University  ethnologist,  and  Francois  Brault,  a  Quebec 
photographer  and  cinematographer  who  produced  three 
films  on  Quebec  cemeteries  in  the  1980s. 

Though  the  founding  of  Quebec  was  contemporary 
with  that  of  Jamestown,  the  province  does  not  have  as  rich 
a  heritage  of  gravemarkers  as  colonial  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  why.  Stonemasons  were 
ubiquitous  in  New  France  and  stone  houses  survive  from 
the  pre-1763  French  regime,  but  gravestones  were  not  a 
part  of  the  material  culture  tradition.  This  absence  may 
owe  something  to  a  literacy  rate  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  A 
view  of  Quebec  in  1688  shows  Quebec  City's  first 
graveyard,  still  extant  on  the  Cote  de  la  Montagne  leading 
from  the  harbor  to  the  Upper  Town.  Graves  were  marked 
with  simple  wooden  crosses.  A  larger  cross  or  calvary 
dominated  the  groimd.  All  the  markers 
have  long  since  disintegrated.  By  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  wooden 
crosses  in  Quebec  cemeteries  were 
being  replaced  by  more  elaborate 
markers  of  wood,  iron,  and  stone. 

The  exhibit  fails  to  make  clear  that 
the  adoption  of  gravestones  in  the  mid- 
19th  century  owed  much  to  Anglo- 
American  precedent.  White  marble 
became  ubiquitous  throughout  the 
continent  by  the  1850s  as  railways  and 
the  press  diffused  the  metropolitan 
aesthetic  of  cemeteries  like  Mount 
Auburn.  Stones  were  carved  locally 
using  transported  slabs  and  pattern 
books.  It  is  unclear  to  what  degree 
French  Canadians  entered  this  trade, 
nor  to  what  extent  marble  iconography 
was  distinctively  Catholic,  as  it  tended 
to  be  in  Ontario's  Irish  churchyards.  In 


Wooden  gravemarker  of  1883, 
Luthem  Church,  Alice 
Township,  Ontario. 


this  respect  the  emphasis  of  the  exhibition  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  initial  1970s  interest  in  New  England  markers  as 
folk  art  and  as  putative  indicators  of  changing  theological 
beliefs.  The  transition  to  the  more  standardized  products 
of  capitalist  production  draws  less  attention  than  their 
hand-crafted  predecessors. 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  indigenous  French 
Canadian  forms.  Wrought  and  some  cast  iron  crosses 
were  the  work  of  village  blacksmiths  and  local  foundries, 
the  main  attraction  that  they  were  cheaper  than  stone. 
(Two  in  the  Simard  book  — pages  321,  327— are  not 
Quebec  folk  art  but  products  of  a  foundry  in  New 
Brunswick  that  had  a  Quebec  agent. i).  Ornate  19th 
century  wooden  crosses  and  headboards  survive  in  the 
crypts  of  some  parish  churches  and  religious  orders, 
thanks  to  the  medieval  tradition  of  burial  ad  sanctos  (near 
the  saints).  Alongside  examples  of  the  iron  markers  are 
recently-restored  headboards  chosen  from  among  232  in 
the  crypt  below  St-Roch-des-AuLnaies,  a  late  church  of 
1849.  Half  the  burials  there  were  of  farmers,  the  others 
merchants  and  members  of  the  Uberal  professions.  Some 
headboards  bear  inset  photographs  of  the  deceased,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  cast-iron  enclosures,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  set  in  the  churchyard,  where  almost  all  their 
companions  have  long  since  rotted. 

Elsewhere  in  Canada  we  find  rare  survivals  of 
wooden  markers  that  have  been  moved  indoors.  An 
example  of  1801  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Little 
Dutch  Church  in  Halifax  is  identical  to 
headstones  of  the  same  period  and  was 
likely  carved  by  the  same  craftsmen  who 
produced  stone  markers  for  customers  of 
greater  means.  A  headboard  of  1883  incised 
in  script  and  edged  with  wooden  moldings 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Alice  in  Renfrew 
County,  Ontario,  emerged  from  the 
cabinetry  tradition  of  German  settlers  in  an 
isolated  marginal  area.  At  St.  Stanislaus,  a 
Kashubian  Polish  burial  ground  in  nearby 
Wilno,  plain  wooden  crosses  with  shaped 
finials  continued  in  use  in  an  impoverished 
rural  community  well  into  the  20th  century. 
Such  new  world  examples  perhaps  sound  a 
note  of  caution  to  British  authors  Sarah 
Tarlow  and  Harold  Mytum  who  attribute  a 
"gravestone  boom"  in  the  UK  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century  to  the  rise  of  a  more 
tightly-focused  affective  family  and  reject 
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the  longstanding  idea  that  graves  had  been 
marked  earlier  with  wooden  markers. 2 
According  to  the  older  interpretation, 
stone  replaced  wood  due  to  growing 
literacy  and  an  expanding  class  of  yeoman 
farmers  who  could  afford  it.  Where 
suitable  stone  was  readily  to  hand 
(Swithland  slate  in  the  English  midlands  or 
the  slates  of  New  England),  one  finds 
headstone  traditions  dating  back  well  into 
the  17th  century.  Ferry  in  the  Simard 
volume  dates  calvaries  in  the  French 
tradition  to  the  13th  century  and 
individual  crosses  to  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  (pages  335-6).  The  Tarlow  thesis 
may  therefore  explain  the  rise  of  less 
permanent  forms  of  commemoration  in  a 
somewhat  earlier  period. 

Quebec  funerary  art  perhaps  had  its 
most  exuberant  expression  in  the 
proliferation  of  Catholic  figurative 
imagery— Jesus,  the  Virgin,  saints  and 
especially  cherubs  and  angels— on  wooden  hearses.  The 
first  recorded  example  dates  to  1805,  but  their  heyday  was 
in  the  decades  before  and  after  1900.  Photographs  of 
statuary  exist,  some  by  anonymous  carriage  builders, 
others  by  well-known  sculptors  who  carved  the  splendid 
polychrome  interiors  of  Quebec's  churches.  A  white 
wooden  catafalque  of  about  1920  held  the  coffins  of 
children. 

The  exhibit  explains  the  exclusion  of  public  sinners 
(drunks,  suicides,  heretics)  and,  because  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  unbaptized  infants,  from  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Catholic  cemeteries.  Political  groups  under 
interdict  by  the  bishops  suffered  a  similar  fate:  Patriote 
rebels  of  the  1837  insurrection  against  British  rule  were 
interred  without  religious  rites  in  sections  reserved  for 
unbaptized  infants.  When  Notre-Dame-des-Neiges,  the 
"rural  cemetery"  laid  out  for  Montreal  parish  in  1855 
(inspired  by  Paris's  Pere  Lachaise  rather  than  by  Boston's 
Mount  Auburn),  a  monument  to  the  Patriotes  was  erected 
by  the  liberal  Institut  Canadien  to  encourage  lot  sales.  A 
decade  later,  however,  the  Institut  was  itself  under 
interdict,  and  a  series  of  unseemly  riots  and  sensational 
trials  ensued  over  the  exclusion  of  a  member,  Joseph 
Guibord.  An  appeals  court  in  England  finally  allowed 
Guibord  to  be  interred  in  Notre-Dame  but  in  an 
unconsecrated  plot.  Other  rural  cemeteries  (Quebec's 
Mount  Hermon,  1848,  and  Montreal's  Mount  Royal,  1852) 
were  of  American  inspiration.  Mount  Royal  was  the  site  of 
Canada's  first  crematorium,  in  1901,  funded  by  the  Molson 
liquor  and  Macdonald  tobacco  fortunes.  Cremation  for 
Quebec  Catholics  was  not  approved  by  the  Church  until 
1963. 

Although  the  adoption  of  the  "rural  cemetery" 
aesthetic  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  is  highlighted, 
the  curators  do  not  echo  the  point  made  by  Meredith 
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Wooden  headboard  of  1801, 
Little  Dutch  Church,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 


Watkins  about  how  Notre-Dame-des- 
Neiges  formalized  the  ancient  practice  of 
temporary  graves,  whereas  Mount  Royal 
adopted  the  perpetuity  of  family  plots 
characteristic  of  Mount  Aubum.3  Indeed 
in  New  England  the  latter  tradition  went 
back  further  in  practice  than  in  theory. 
There  they  opened  a  new  community 
graveyard  once  the  old  one  filled,  rather 
than  disinterring  or  stacking  remains. 

The  final  section  of  the  exhibition 
explains  Roman  Catholic  funerary  rites, 
once  ubiquitous  in  a  province  now  as 
resolutely  secular  as  it  was  once 
thoroughly  religious.  Folk  art  and 
deathbed  photographs  share  the  stage  here 
with  portable  viatica  (portable  communion 
sets)  used  in  administering  last  rites  and 
thus  ensuring  a  safe  passage  to  heaven  for 
the  faithful. 

The  Chateau  Dufresne  is  to  be 
commended  for  producing  a  fine 
exhibition  that  during  its  summer  run  did  much  to 
educate  the  Quebec  public  about  the  degree  to  which 
their  funerary  and  monument  traditions  have  been 
unique  to  their  own  society,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
naturalized  external  models  and  practices. 

1  Sybil  Crawford,  "Cast  Iron  Gravemarkers  New 
Brunswick  Style,"  Generations  (New  Brunswick 
Genealogical  Society)  19.4  (1997):  16-18. 

2  Sarah  Tarlow,  "Romancing  the  Stones:  the  Graveyard 
Boom  of  the  Later  18"^  Century."  In  Margaret  Cox,  ed.. 
Grave  Concerns:  Death  and  Burial  in  England,  1700-1850 
(York,  Council  for  British  Archaeology  Research  Report 
113,  1997),.  33-43;  Harold  Mytum,  "Popular  Attihides  to 
Memory,  the  Body,  and  Social  Identity:  the  Rise  of 
External  Commemoration  in  Britain,  Ireland  and  New 
England,"  Post-Medieval  Archaeology  40.1  (2006):  96-110. 

3  Meredith  G.  Watkins,  "The  Cemetery  and  Cultural 
Memory:  Montreal,  1860-1900,"  Urban  History  Review 
31.1  (Fall  2002):  52-62. 

Bruce  S.  Elliott  is  a  professor  of  History  at  Carleton 
University  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  where  he  teaches  an 
upper-level  seminar  course  on  gravestones  and 
cemeteries.  He  spoke  at  the  AGS  2009  conference  on 
"Memorializing  the  Civil  War  Dead:  Modernity  and 
Corruption  under  the  Grant  Administration".  His  e-mail 
address  is  bruce_elliott@carleton.ca.    ♦ 
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Documentation  of  Folk  Gravemarker  Tools 

Anne  Chance 


Many  historians  of  American  funerary  practices  have 
documented  the  existence  of  vernacular  concrete  grave 
markers,  particularly  in  the  rural  South.  However,  the 
information  which  currently  exists  has  primarily  been 
gathered  from  the  markers  themselves,  because  little 
remains  of  the  tools  used  by  the  makers  of  the  markers. 
Fortuitously,  the  Davis-Powell  family  of  Buena  Vista, 
Georiga,  has  preserved  the  wood  block  templates  crafted 
and  used  by  their  patriarch,  Shadrack  (Shadie)  Addison 
Davis.  These  templates  became  the  subject  of  a  folk  craft 
documentation  project.  The  results  are  presented  here  for 
two  purposes:  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  about 
Southern  vernacular  grave  markers  and  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  rural  vernacular  grave  marker  craftsman. 

I  interviewed  Mrs.  Mina  Davis  Powell,  daughter  of 
Shadie  Davis,  and  two  of  her  children,  Mr.  Donnie  Powell 
and  Mrs.  Joyce  Henson,  on  November  7, 2008.  They  shared 
their  memories  of  Shadie,  made  the  templates  available  for 
documentation  and  conducted  a  tour  of  two  rural 
cemeteries  in  which  markers  using  the  templates  could  be 
found.  I  also  visited  Marion  County  for  further  research.  A 
recent  visit  to  Marion  County  revealed  two  more 
cemeteries  containing  additional  markers  made  with  the 
templates;  however,  these  markers  are,  as  yet, 
tmdocumented . 

Shadrack  Addison  Davis  was  bom  in  Marion  County, 
Georgia,  on  October  15,  1871.  He  married  Malissa  Cosby 
and  had  five  children.  He  was  a  farmer,  raising  several 
different  crops,  but  cotton  w^as  his  main  commercial  crop. 
Mrs.  Powell  remembers  that  he  also  worked  at  a  local 
lumberyard.  The  people  of  Marion  County  suffered  the 
economic  vagaries  associated  with  rural  farming.  Many 
were  particularly  affected  when  the  town  bank  went 
under  in  1925.  The  family  believes  that  Shadie  carved  and 
used  the  templates  to  mark  concrete  gravestones  in  the  late 
1920s  vmtil  his  death  in  1930.  Evidence  in  the  form  of  grave 
markers  in  the  Shiloh  Baptist  and  Smyrna  Presbyterian 
Cemeteries  suggests  use  from  1925  to  1946.  Recent 
discoveries  at  Union  Methodist  Church  Cemetery  and 
Corinth  Cemetery  may  extend  this  period.  Only  one 
marker  pre-dates  1925,  the  marker  for  Lizzie  Horn,  who 
died  in  1910  and  is  buried  in  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Cemetery. 
Because  no  grave  markers  using  the  letters  were  in 
evidence  between  1910  and  1925,  it  is  likely  that  the 
marker  was  made  in  1929  when  her  husband,  R.L.  Home, 
was  interred. 

Mrs.  Powell  recalls  that  her  father  was  good  with  his 
hands  and  had  a  workshop  outside  the  house  where  he 
made  items  for  family  use.  Shadie  carved  letters,  numbers 
and  words  into  wood  blocks  to  be  used  for  inscription  on 
concrete  grave  markers.  Presumably,  he  created  an  entire 
alphabet.  Of  the  original  26  letters,  21  are  extant:  A,  B,  C, 


D,  E,  F,  H,  I,  J,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  S,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X  and  Y. 
Similarly,  of  the  possible  10  numerical  digits,  7  remain:  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  8.  In  addition,  Shadie  created  some  words 
for  epitaphs.  Those  that  remain  are  "BORN,"  "DIED," 
"GONE"  and  "NOT."  GONE  and  NOT  were  used  as  part 
of  the  epitaph,  "Gone  But  Not  Forgotten."  The  family 
believes  that  the  words  "GONE  BUT  NOT"  were  once  all 
of  a  piece,  but  have  since  been  cut  to  form  separate  words. 
They  believe  this  piece  may  have  been  burned  in  a  bam 
fire  and  that  the  remaining  words  were  cut  apart  from  the 
damaged  ones.  A  bum  mark  on  the  word  "GONE" 
supports  this  assumption. 


Mrs.  Powell  recollects  that  Shadie  carved  the  letters 
with  a  pocket  knife  and  used  a  hot  bore  to  bum  out 
portions  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Powell  recalls  that  his  mother 
had  told  him  that  Shadie  would  turn  the  letters  upside 
down  to  see  if  they  were  properly  fashioned  in  reverse 
image.  Mr.  Powell  believes  the  circular  marks  on  the 
templates  were  made  using  a  brace  and  bit.  Looking  at  the 
templates,  one  notes  marks  of  the  strokes  where  the  wood 
has  been  hewn.  Clearly,  he  used  a  brace  and  bit;  perfectly 
round  circles  can  be  seen  on  those  templates  with 
rounded  shapes  (i.e.,  B,  O,  R  and  S)  with  tiny  hole  marks 
in  the  center  of  each  circle.  The  depth  of  each  template  is 
a  consistent  1/2  inch.  The  width  and  height  of  each  single 
character  block  is  a  fairly  consistent  1  1/2  inch  and  1  7/8 
inch  respectively.  The  character  generally  spans  the 
height  of  the  block.  Mrs.  Powell  said  Shadie  marked  off 
the  blocks  and  cut  them.  Pen  or  pencil  marks  appear  at 
the  back  of  some  of  the  letters.  On  the  extant  word 
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templates,  lines  cut  into  the  wood  separate  spaces  for  the 
characters.  About  a  1/4  inch  space  has  been  left  on  each 
side  of  the  individual  characters.  Looking  at  the  letters  in 
profile,  one  can  see  that  the  characters  have  been  carved 
narrov^er  at  the  top  and  wider  toward  the  block,  with  a 
cut-in  indented  furrow  along  the  lines  of  the  character.  The 
edges  of  the  characters  are  beveled  and  triangular,  in  the 
same  manner  one  would  see  on  a  typewriter. 

The  letters,  numbers,  and  words  were  used  to 
inscribe  concrete  grave  markers.  Although  no  record 
survives  to  describe  how  the  letters  were  used,  some 
educated  guesses  can  be  made.  Because  the  block 
characters  are  of  consistent  size  and  each  has  a  consistent 
space  to  either  side  of  it,  we  can  surmise  that  the  letters 
were  used  side  by  side,  abutting  each  other  to  create  a  1/2 
inch  space  between  the  letters.  This  measurement  is 
consistent  with  some  markers  found  in  the  two  cemeteries. 
Assuming  that  the  templates  were  used  after  Shadie's 
death,  inconsistencies  may  be  attributed  to  varied 
craftspeople.  The  inscriptions  on  those  markers  made 
during  Shadie's  period  are  level,  suggesting  a  method  of 
keeping  the  letters  straight,  either  with  string  or  boards. 
The  depths  of  inscriptions  on  some  gravemarkers  are 
regular.  In  addition,  cracks  and  breakages  among  the 
letters  are  fairly  consistent  at  a  1/2  inch  mark,  suggesting 
that  a  board  was  used  to  depress  the  letters  equally.  The 
single  tablet  marker  found  (Effie  Davis  — Smyrna 
Presbyterian  Cemetery)  illustrates  this  method.  It  has 
board-shaped,  regular  depressions  that  create  an 
undulating  surface  on  the  marker.  Another  possibility  is 
that  each  letter  was  placed  and  pushed  into  the  surface  of 
the  wet  concrete  to  the  depth  of  the  letter.  On  some 
markers  there  are  letters  which  are  deeper  than  others. 
From  Mrs.  Powell's  account  we  know  that  the  templates 
had  a  variety  of  users,  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
consistency  among  markers  found  in  both  cemeteries.  In 
addition,  the  variation  in  depth  could 
result  from  different  stages  in  the 
drying  process  at  which  the  templates 
were  used. 

Chips,  gouges  and  breakages 
appear  on  many  letters.  Repairs  have 
been  made  to  cracks  by  epoxy.  A  wire 
wrapped  around  the  template  for  the 
letter  "E"  holds  it  together.  Evidence 
exists  that  the  templates  were  used 
after  significant  breakages.  In  one 
case,  the  word  "NOT,"  which  now  has 
a  portion  of  the  "N"  broken  away, 
was  used  and  this  same  portion  is 
missing  on  the  inscription  of  the 
infant  Lawhome  marker  in  Smyrna 
Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Close  inspection  of  the  templates 
reveals  the  irregularities  inherent  in 
handcrafted  products.  They  vary  in 
the  thickness  of  the  base  block  from 


top  to  bottom  or  in  separate  parts  of  the  letters.  Letters 
where  angles  join,  as  with  the  "X,"  do  not  exactly  align. 
The  "8"  is  formed  by  two  bored  circles  which  have  a  small 
space  between  them.  The  "1"  has  an  arcing  diagonal  side 
which  makes  it  distinctive.  These  irregularities  allowed 
for  accurate  identification  of  those  markers  that  had  been 


Infant  Lawhome  marker,  Smyrna 
Presbyterian  Cemetery. 


made  using  the  letters. 

Shadie  Davis  not  only  carved  the  letters,  but  with 
two  friends,  a  Mr.  Simmons  and  a  Mr.  French,  dug  the 
graves  and  made  the  markers.  Those  markers  using  the 
templates  were  generally  ledger  style,  but  one  tablet  style 
marker  and  a  one-foot  square  marker  exist  in  the 
cemeteries.  Concrete  grave  markers  are  not  singular  to 
Marion  County  or  to  Georgia.  In  her  book  Sticks  and 
Stones,  M.  Ruth  Little  observed  concrete  markers  in  rural 
North  Carolina  cemeteries.  Little  notes  socioeconomic 
reasons  for  the  use  of  non-commercial  grave  markers  and 
comments  that  "white  artisans"  would  generally  try  to 
copy  the  form  and  design  of  commercial  markers.  She 
traces  the  use  of  concrete  markers  to  the  late  19th  century, 
when  commercial  concrete  became  readily  available,  even 
in  the  most  rural  areas.  Prior  to  this  period,  graves  may 
had  been  marked  with  less  permanent  markers.  Little 
proposes  these  would  have  been  replaced  by  concrete 
markers.  In  Marion  County,  local  lava 
rocks  often  marked  graves,  some  with  just 
a  single  stone,  others  with  more  complex 
cairns.  Some  marble  grave  markers  pre- 
date the  concrete  ones. 

Gregory  Jeane,  in  his  article,  "Rural 
Southern  Gravestones:  Sacred  Artifacts  in 
the  Upland  South  Folk  Cemetery,"  also 
describes  concrete  grave  markers.  He 
establishes  their  use  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 
and  describes  their  construction  and 
inscription:  "Generally  crude  in  design, 
these  stones  are  either  slab  or  block  in  form 
and  of  modest  size.  Inscriptions  are  most 
often  made  while  the  concrete  is  still  wet 
and  carved  with  a  tools  such  as  a 
screwdriver  or  stick."  Jeane  defines 
concrete  markers  as  "true  folk  markers." 
He  bases  his  conclusion  on  what  he  calls 
the  "art  of  making  do."  This  idea  of 
"making    do"     is    consistent    with    the 
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depressed  economy  of  Marion  County  at  the  time  Shadie 
carved  and  used  the  templates.  Using  the  templates  and 
concrete  markers  may  be  explained  by  both  the  persistence 
of  a  depression  and  perhaps  by  the  tradition  among  the  kin 
of  Mr.  Davis  and  the  men  with  whom  he  dug  the  graves 
and  made  the  markers.  These  men,  however,  were  already 
following  a  tradition  of  marking  graves  that  had  been 
previously  established  in  the  county.  A  concrete  marker 
dated  1882  (with  a  different  lettering  style)  appears  in  the 
Smyrna  Presbyterian  Cemetery.  In  Shadie's  lifetime, 
someone  had  created  a  concrete  marker  in  the  cemetery. 

Uninscribed  concrete  ledger  markers,  as  well  as 
inscribed  ledger  markers,  abound  in  these  cemeteries. 
These  are  among  traditional  marble  headstones,  cairns  and 
even  graves  surrounded  by  wrought  iron  fences.  The  key 
to  the  concrete  markers  during  Shadie's  tenure  is  that  they 
inexpensively  mark  a  grave  for  a  rural  population  during 
economic  duress.  By  creating  the  templates,  Shadie 
ensured  that  the  markers  he  and  others  made  did  not  have 
the  anonymity  of  a  pile  of  rocks  or  a  blank  stone. 
Additionally,  they  would  not  bear  the  crude  lettering  of  a 
hand  inscribed  marker. 

Two  cemeteries  featured  the  templates  on  grave 
markers,  Shiloh  Baptist  Cemetery  and  Smyrna 
Presbyterian  Cemetery.  The  epitaphs  simple:  "Gone  But 
Not  Forgotten,"  "At  Rest"  and  "Faithful  unto  the  End." 
Unlike  the  North,  particularly  the  Northeast,  where 
epitaphs  are  ubiquitous,  lengthy  and  often  poetic,  Terry 
Jordan  notes  that  in  the  southern  rural  cemetery,  epitaphs 
show  an  economy  of  words.  Jordan  attributes  that  to 
southern  illiteracy  and  to  the  fact  that  "bereaved 
southerners  have  never  been  under  moral  or  social 
obligation  to  place  writing  on  the  grave  marker."  He  also 
suggests  that  the  "backwoodsman"  may  not  have  had  any 
attachment  to  place.  That  separation  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  Shadie  and  those  who  used  his  letters.  True, 
the  epitaphs  show  the  expected  economy  of  words,  but  the 
words  denote  a  wealth  of  sentiment.  In  addition,  though 
many  were  relatives,  often  the  templates  were  used  by 
neighbors.  This  sharing  certainly  speaks  to  a  sense  of  place. 

Jeane  negates  Jordan's  assumptions  regarding 
southern  epitaphs,  stating  that  epitaphs  can  be  found  as 
prolifically  in  the  South  as  the  North.  Jeane  divides 
epitaphs  into  four  main  groups,  with  a  fifth  catchall  group 
for  those  that  do  not  fit  neatly  into  other  categories.  These 
four  groups  are  biblical  inscriptions,  religious  memoria, 
biographical  and  poetic.  Religious  memoria  invoke  a 
Christian  finality  while  implying  life  after  death.  One 
example  from  Jeane:  "God's  linger  touched  him,  and  he 
slept."  The  biographical  epitaph  gives  information  about 
the  kind  of  person  the  deceased  was  in  life.  Shadie's  own 
marker  is  concise  in  this  biography:  "He  Hath  Done  What 
He  Could."  Shadie's  constant  epithet,  "Gone  But  Not 
Forgotten,"  as  well  as  the  succinct,  "At  Rest,"  fall  in  Jeane's 
fifth  category. 


We  can  only  speculate  why  Shadie  made  the  letters 
and  concrete  markers.  The  family  believes  that  he  was  not 
paid  to  do  this  and  that  he  and  the  others  who  used  his 
templates  made  the  markers  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  In 
some  cases,  they  had  been  made  for  kin.  For  others,  we 
do  not  know  the  connection.  In  the  Smyrna  Presbyterian 
Cemetery  at  Church  Hill  located  12  miles  from  town, 
there  are  several  unmarked,  ledger-style  grave  markers. 
Perhaps  Shadie  felt  pity  for  those  who  would  pass  and  be 
forgotten  with  no  inscription.  Or  perhaps,  as  Howard 
Williams  suggests  in  his  book  Archaeologies  of 
Remembrance,  producing  the  marker  was  a  conscious 
effort  to  evoke  memories  of  the  deceased  and  of  others 
who  had  passed  before.  Williams  reminds  us  that  in 
producing  material  culture,  we  materialize 
remembrance. 

Shadrack  "Shadie"  Addison  Davis  died  January  17, 
1930  in  Buena  Vista,  Georgia.  The  family  recounts  that  he 
had  been  digging  someone's  grave  in  the  rain  and 
contracted  pneumonia.  As  a  tribute  to  Shadie,  a  ledger 
stone  was  inscribed  using  his  own  templates: 

HUSBAND  AND  FATHER 

BORN  OCT  15  1872 

DIED  JAN  17  1930 

HE  HATH  DONE  WHAT  HE  COULD 

GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

Anne  Chance  is  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia  State 
University  Masters  of  Heritage  Preservation  program 
with  a  focus  in  Public  History.  She  was  a  student  of  Dr 
John  Burrison,  professor  of  Folklore  and  Folk  Material 
Traditions  at  Georgia  State  University.  She  has 
previously  worked  in  the  historic  preservation  studio  of 
the  architecture  firm  of  Lord,  Aeck  &  Sargent  on 
buildings  as  the  Georgia  State  Capitol,  Fort  Washington 
and  Fort  Jefferson.  More  recently  she  was  the 
historianyinterviewer  for  Georgia  Public  Broadcasting's 
World  War  II  Oral  History  Program.  Anne  is  currently  a 
grant  writer  and  a  historian  of  the  cultural  landscape  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Her  e-mail  address  is 
achanceh@yahoo.com.     ♦ 


Extant  Letters  with  photo  of  Shadrack  and  Malissa  Davis. 
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The  First  AGS  Chapter 


November  15,  2009  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  the  AGS.  On  that  date  Joshua  Segal,  Vice  President  of 
our  organization,  ran  the  first  official  event  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Chapter  of  the  AGS.  A  half-day  meeting  held 
at  Congregation  Betenu  in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire, 
involved  five  presentations.  Joshua  started  with  "What  is 
AGS?  An  Overview"  and  was  followed  by  "Using  the 
Graveyard  as  a  Genealogical  Tool;"  by  Neil  Jenness,  "The 
Rhetoric  of  the  Cemetery;"  by  Liz  Wright,  "The  Restoration 
of  the  circa  1796  Private  Graveyard  of  Wentworth 
Cheswil;"  by  Richard  Alperin  (of  the  New  Hampshire  Old 
Graveyard  Association),  and  "Conservation/Preservation;" 
by  Kai  Nalenz.  A  total  of  22  people  attended  this  meeting, 
an  excellent  start  for  a  new  chapter. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  conducting  a  similar 
meeting  in  other  states,  or  would  like  to  know  what  is 
involved  in  such  an  enterprise,  Joshua  has  put  together  "A 
Guide  for  an  AGS  Chapter  Event,"  an  eight-part  recipe  for 


running  a  successful  mini-conference  (see  below).  I  would 
like  to  thank  Joshua  formally  for  taking  on  this  project.  As 
Chair  of  the  AGS  Chapters  Committee,  he  can  be  reached 
at  segaljl@aol.com  if  you  have  questions,  want  to  bounce 
some  ideas  around,  or  would  just  like  to  get  something 
going  in  your  own  area. 

Although  our  organization  is  national/international 
in  scope,  we  recognize  that  the  majority  of  our  members 
are  interested  first  and  foremost  in  the  cemeteries  that  are 
closest  to  their  homes.  Anything  that  we  can  do  to  help 
members  in  the  same  locale,  state  or  region  get  together 
on  a  fairly  regular  basis  to  chat  about  their  interests  ends 
up  benefitting  the  entire  organization.  Chapter  formation 
is  one  way  to  do  this,  but  to  make  it  happen  we're  going 
to  need  energetic,  creative  volunteers  from  around  the 
country.  Please  contact  Joshua  if  you  would  like  to 
explore  the  issue  in  greater  detail. 

—Ian  W.  Brov^Ti 


A  Guide  for  an  AGS  Chapter  Event 
By  Joshua  Segal 


Based  on  an  event  held  at  Congregation  Betenu,  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  on  November  15,  2009. 

1.  Start  with  a  list  of  AGS  members  near  the  location 

2.  Send  an  email  to  these  people: 

a.  To  determine  interest— in  my  mind,  I  wanted  an  ini- 
tial sense  that  fifteen  or  more  people  would  be  interest- 
ed, figuring  if  fifteen  indicated  interest,  ten  of  them 
might  actually  come. 

b.  To  solicit  presenters— I  figured  I  needed  at  least  two 
presenters  plus  me. 

c.  To  solicit  preparation  support— I  farmed  out  publici- 
ty, and  my  wife  helped  me  set  up,  but  otherwise,  I 
pretty  much  did  it  all. 

d.  To  request  that  those  attending  would  commit  to 
bringing  one  other  person  with  him/her. 

3.  If  you  are  looking  at  twenty  people  as  a  critical  mass, 
do  not  assume  100%  of  those  who  indicate  interest  will 
attend.  My  estimate  is,  that  of  the  22  people  who  attended: 

SPECIFIC  TO  MY  CASE:  My  initial  email  went  to  about 
ten  people: 

a.  Two  addresses  were  bad. 

b.  Of  the  good  addresses,  about  seven  showed  interest. 


c.  3  Four  of  us  were  willing  to  present  lectures  /  papers 
/  presentations  at  the  event— when  the  event  actually 
occurred,  there  were  five  presentations. 

4.  Length  of  the  event  should  be  three  hours  plus  /  minus 
an  hour.  Some  people  traveled  50  to  75  miles  to  attend. 
An  event  lasting  less  than  three  hours  would  be  hard  to 
justify  that  kind  of  travel. 

5.  As  organizer,  decide  what  are  the  limits  of  what  you 
are  willing  to  do.  I  decided  to: 

a.  Find  a  venue  — Churches/Sjmagogues  are  the  cheap- 
est venues.  I  recommend  putting  out  a  basket  for  con- 
tributions to  offset  costs.  I  chose  not  to. 

b.  Have  a  sign  in  sheet. 

c.  Write  an  "event  program"  with  the  schedule.  It  can 
be  as  simple  as  one-page. 

d.  Write  an  "event  evaluation"  form 

e.  Have  exhibit  tables  available.  I  had  three  exhibitors. 

f.  Provide  food  and  drinks.  One  of  the  attendees  also 
brought  cookies. 

g.  My  budget  was  for  up  to  $100  out-of-pocket.  The 
venue  was  free.  Postage,  printing  and  food  ran  me 
about  $50  to  $75. 
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CONSERVATION  TALK 

Michael  Trinkley 


Are  "Simple  Epoxy  Repairs"  Really  That  Simple? 

This  month's  column  tackles  the  issue  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  "simply  epoxy  repairs."  This  technique 
has  been  advocated  by  some  AGS  members  as  well  as 
several  publications  (for  example  the  Canadian  Landscape  of 
Memories:  A  Guide  for  Conserving  Historic  Cemeteries  and  the 
Michigan  Historic  Cemeteries  Preservation  Guide)  as  a  routine 
method  of  repairing  broken  gravestones.  It  seems  to  be 
widely  used,  perhaps  because  it  represents  a  simple 
solution  to  a  complex  problem.  These  repairs  require  the 
purchase  of  only  epoxy  and  a  few  simple  tools.  In 
addition,  the  technique  is  seemingly  easy,  requiring 
relatively  little  skill.  It  involves  using  a  thin  bead  (or 
sometimes  dabs  are  suggested)  of  epoxy  to  rejoin  broken 
headstones. 

The  only  warnings  I  have  fotmd,  either  on-line  or  in 
written  publications,  address  the  obvious:  dry-fit  the 
stones,  use  care  and  avoid  getting  the  epoxy  on  the  stone. 
One  source  provides  two  possibilities  for  failure:  the  stone 
is  not  dry  or  the  weather  is  too  cold.  Neither  addresses 
issues  such  as  moisture  insensitive  epoxies  or  ambient 
surface  temperature  limitations. 

Unfortunately,  as  with  all  simple  solutions,  some 
problems  have  not  been  well  addressed.  The  biggest 
problem  may  be  that  many  repairs  are  performed  poorly, 
with  epoxy  allowed  to  run  down  the  face  of  the  stone, 
creating  permanent  disfigurement.  In  addition,  while 
most  structural  epoxies  used  in  stone  repair  are  "moisture 
insensitive,"  this  does  not  mean  that  they  can  be  used 
when  the  stone  is  wet  or  there  is  ponding  water.  Many 
technical  data  sheets  provide  guidance,  such  as  "[surface] 
may  be  dry  or  damp,  but  free  of  standing  water"  (Sikadur 
31).  Some  provide  no  guidance  (Aboweld  55-22). 
Technical  data  sheets  also  usually  provide  information  on 
temperature  limitations.  For  example,  Sikadur  31  advises 
that  the  minimum  surface  or  ambient  temperature  is  40°F. 


This  photo  shows  a  broken 
obelisk  with  a  "simple,"  but 
very  sloppy  and  unprofessional 
epoxy  repair. 


Here  the  handyman  attempted  to  hide  the 
epoxy  repair  by  using  paint  to  cover  the  excess 
epoxy.  Of  course  the  effort  failed  and  the  stone 
is  even  more  significantly  disfigured. 


Another  critical  consideration  is  matching  the 
thermal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  epoxy  and 
stone.  Internal  stresses  occur  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  thermal  expansion  of  the  substrate  (the  stone)  and  the 
epoxy.  These  stresses  can  degrade  joint  strength  and 
cause  premature  failure.  For  example,  the  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion  for  marble  is  8-12x10-6  m/m/K.  For 
slate,  5-12  xlO-6.  Most  epoxies  have  a  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion  of  around  55x10-6— very  different 
from  most  stones. 

In  addition,  the  components  of  two-part  epoxies 
react  stoichiometrically  (a  fancy  way  to  say  that  it  is  a 
balanced  chemical  reaction),  so  maintaining  proper  mix 
ratio  is  essential  to  ensure  consistent  performance.  This 
can  be  difficult  in  a  field  situation  and  may  introduce  yet 
another  factor  in  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

An  epoxy  glue  joint  creates  an  impervious  barrier 
that  prevents  the  free  movement  of  moisture  in  the  stone. 
A  barrier  close  to  the  ground  (as  many  are)  may  cause 
additional  freeze-thaw  damage  as  well  as  a  reservoir  of 
soluble  salts  that  have  migrated  into  the  stone  from  the 
surrounding  soil. 

But  more  important  than  all  of  these  issues  is  the 
condition  of  the  stone  itself.  In  most  cemeteries  we  aren't 
repairing  a  stone  just  delivered  from  the  quarry.  Often  the 
stone  has  been  in  the  cemetery  for  decades  and  exhibits 
weathering  and  other  deterioration.  Marbles,  for  example, 
are  often  sugaring  (granular  de-cohesion  associated  with 
atmospheric  weathering)  and  undergoing  significant 
strength  loss. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  it  shouldn't  surprise  us 
that  so  many  "simple  epoxy  repairs"  fail.  Hardly  a 
cemetery  I  visit  does  not  contain  one  or  more  failures.  All 
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reveal  that  the  stone  (not  the  epoxy  glue  joint)  failed, 
typically  a  few  millimeters  above  or  below  (often  both)  the 
old  repair.  And  some  of  the  repairs  have  been  documented 
as  being  less  than  a  year  old.  The  mechanism  of  the  failure 
is  pretty  simple,  especially  for  what  I  call  ground  breaks  — 
where  the  stone  is  broken  close  to  the  soil  line.  The  repair 
was  unable  to  support  the  top-heavy  repair. 

We  can  hope  that  the  failure  will  be  slow  and  little  or 
no  new  damage  will  be  done  to  the  stone  as  it  falls,  but  this 
is  often  not  the  case.  Certainly  loss  of  fabric  along  the  joint 
line  makes  subsequent  repairs  more  costly  because  the  old 
adhesive  must  be  mechanically  removed  and  additional 
infill  used  to  repair  the  resulting  "poorer"  fit.  Sometimes 
the  stone  suffers  additional  damage  if  it  falls  or  damages 
surrounding  stones.  It  may  also  present  a  hazard  to  the 
public. 

Those  interested  in  preserving  cemeteries  would 
probably  do  well  to  think  twice  before  attempting  their 
own  repairs,  however  well  meaning  and  regardless  of  the 


approach.  The  "simple  epoxy  repair"  is  particularly  prone 
to  failure  (at  least  when  used  with  marbles  and  similar 
stones)  and  probably  ought  to  be  avoided  in  most 
circumstances. 

Of  course,  epoxy  can  be  used  successfully.  For 
example,  it  tends  to  be  widely  used  for  the  repair  of  slate 
stones  (which  exhibit  different  physical  properties). 
Epoxy  may  also  be  used  when  the  repair  is  not  structural. 
For  example,  replacement  of  a  small  fragment  bearing 
little  or  no  weight.  But  these  specific  situations  don't 
apply  to  the  majority  of  repairs  that  I  see. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  use  repair  techniques 
simply  because  they  are  easy,  undemanding,  cheap  or 
they  are  all  we  know  how  to  do.  When  we  repair  a  stone 
for  future  generations,  our  efforts,  like  those  of  a 
physician,  must  do  no  harm.  Put  simply,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "simple"  repair  and  anyone  who  tries  to  say 
differently  is  kidding  you— or  themselves.     ♦ 


This  is  a  t5rpe  failed  "simple  epoxy  repair."  Notice  that  the 
break  follows  the  original  repair,  except  for  about  2-inches  of 
new  break.  Notice  also  the  epoxy  smeared  on  the  face  of  the 
stone. 


Another  failed 
"simple  epoxy  repair." 


This  stone  with  a  simple  epoxy  repair  failed  within  months 
of  the  repair. 


No  matter  how  much  epoxy  is  used,  repairs 
like  this  are  doomed  to  failure-and  can 
often  result  in  additional  damage  to  the 
stone  as  the  epoxy  joint  fails. 
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The  Nationwide  Cemetery  Preservation  Summit 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

October  19-21,  2009 

Michael  Trinkley 
Photos  courtesy  of  National  Center  for  Preservation  Technology 


If  you  are  interested  in  cemetery  preservation  and 
especially  if  you  are  a  stone  conservator,  Nashville  was  the 
place  to  be  October  19-21,  2009.  The  Nationwide  Cemetery 
Preservation  Summit  brought  together  nearly  100  people 
through  the  auspices  of  the  National  Center  for 
Preservation  Technology  (NCPTT).  The  first  two  days 
featured  24  contributed  papers  and  a  poster  session.  The 
third  day  provided  either  field  sessions  and  workshops  or 
a  round  table  discussion  on  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  national  cemeteries.  Vendors  included  Cathedral 
Stone,  supplier  of  Jahn  mortars  and  the  cleaner  D/2; 
deGruchy's  LIME  WORKS,  supplier  of  St.  Astier  natural 
hydrated  lime  and  the  stone  repair  mortar  Lithomex  and 
Bicknell  Supply  Company,  an  Elberton,  Georgia,  firm 
offering  stone  working  and  cemetery  tools.  Also  present 
were  several  firms  offering  ground  penetrating  radar 
services.  Ta  Mara  Conde,  Donna  Walcovy  and  Joe 
Ferrannini  were  among  AGS  members  in  attendance. 

The  packed  agenda  offered  presentations  that  ranged 
from  cutting  edge  research  to  conservation  treatments. 
Regardless  of  one's  skill  level  or  interest,  there  were  must- 
hear  papers— as  well  as  a  poster  session  that  provided 
extraordinary  insights  into  a  wide  range  of  additional 
topics.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  a  meaningful  synthesis  Ln 
such  a  short  article,  but  readers  interested  in  learning  more 
can  read  the  abstracts  at  www.ncptt.nps.gov/nationwide- 
cemetery-preservation-summit-schedule-and-abstracts/. 

Jim  Cothran's  "Historic  Plants  for  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  American  Cemeteries"  provided  a 
synthesis  of  the  important  cemetery  plants.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  heard  Jim  speak  will  know  immediately  how 
fascinating  his  presentations  are  and  this  one  was  no 
exception.    Those    rehabilitating    cemetery    landscapes 


would  do  well  to  consult  with  Jim— and  read  his  book. 
Gardens  and  Historic  Plants  of  the  Antebellum  South. 

Conservators  are  often  confronted  with  balancing 
conservation  needs  with  either  the  intent  of  the  artist  or 
the  concerns  of  the  community.  D.L.  Henderson's  paper, 
"Balancing  Cultural  Considerations  and  Preservation 
Priorities  at  a  Historic  African  American  Cemetery" 
described  concrete  headstones  manufactured  in  the 
Atlanta  area  during  the  early  20th  century,  their 
deterioration,  the  costs  of  conservation  and  alternatives. 

Rolonda  Teal  delved  into  an  area  almost  totally 
ignored  by  cemetery  researchers.  Her  paper,  "African 
American  Material  Culture  in  Cemetery  Trees," 
discussed  the  presence  of  voodoo  and  other  African 
religious  items  in  Louisiana  cemeteries.  Too  often  we 
focus  only  on  Christian  mortuary  beliefs,  ignoring 
cemeteries  that  show  cultural  diversity.  Much  of  this 
diversity  is  quickly  being  lost  and  her  paper  provided 
insightful  documentation. 

Jason  Church,  a  conservator  with  NCPTT,  provided 
a  wonderful  overview  of  the  research  being  conducted  on 
cleaning  chemicals  used  in  VA  cemeteries.  Five  cleaners 
(D2  Architectural  Antimicrobial,  Daybreak,  Kodak 
Photoflo,  H20range2  Grout  Safe  cleaner  and  World 
Environmental  Group's  Marble  Cleaner)  are  being 
evaluated  in  a  variety  of  different  climate  zones  and 
environmental  conditions.  Although  the  results  aren't  in 
yet,  several  of  the  cleaners  have  been  shown  to  provide 
only  minimal  benefits. 

Conservation  scientist  Norman  R.  Weiss  and 
conservator  Irving  Slavid  gave  a  thought-provoking 
discussion    on     "Performance-based     Evaluation    of 


Conservator  Francis  Miller  demonstrating 
different  approaches  to  grouting  monuments. 
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Cathedral  Stone's  Ted  Kinnari  discusses  the 
benefits  of  D/2  with  a  conference  attendee. 
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Materials  &  Methods  for  Monument  Conservation," 
suggesting  that  practitioners  should  better  evaluate  their 
materials  and  techniques.  They  pointed  out  that  while 
there  are  a  variety  of  laboratory  and  field  tests,  one  of  the 
best  approaches  is  to  examine  long-term  behavior  in 
service. 

Kimberly  D.  Dugan  and  Ronald  W.  Anthony 
reviewed  their  work  for  NCPTT  in  "Preservation  Issues  of 
Wooden  Grave  Markers  and  Other  Wooden  Artifacts." 
They  provided  a  brief  overview  of  the  factors  affecting 
wood  deterioration  and  offered  recommendations  to 
minimize  some  of  the  problems.  More  importantly,  they 
raised  the  issue  of  the  appropriate  level  of  preservation 
intervention. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  papers  described  particular 
treatments,  ranging  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  These 
provided  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views,  explore 
different  treatment  approaches  and  refine  skills  — 
something  that  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  cemetery 
monument  conservation.  On  the  last  day  NCPTT  arranged 
a  series  of  workshops  at  one  of  Nashville's  historic 
cemeteries.  For  example,  conservator  Francis  Miller 
provided  examples  of  grout  injection  comparing  different 
materials  and  techniques. 

Although  all  of  the  papers  and  presenters  were 
excellent,  the  real  credit  should  go  to  NCPTT  and  their 
staff.  While  there  are  occasional  monument  conservation 
talks  at  the  American  Institute  for  Conservation  (AIC), 
Association  of  Preservation  Technology  (APT)  or  the 
Association  of  Gravestone  Studies  (AGS)  meetings,  the 
Nationwide  Cemetery  Preservation  Summit  provided  a 
mechanism  for  interaction  and  exchange  that  cemetery 
preservation  desperately  needs.  These  sorts  of  intensive, 
multi-day  programs  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore 
and  advance  conservation  efforts  that  has  been  sadly 
lacking. 

Consequently,  my  first  hope  is  that  NCPTT  (perhaps 
in  association  with  AGS)  will  make  this  conference  a  yearly 
event.  Second,  I  would  love  to  see  even  more  vendors. 
Next  time  I  hope  that  U.S.  Heritage  Group,  Virginia  Lime 
Works,  Prosoco,  and  Conproco  will  attend.  I  think  vendors 
benefit  from  hearing  the  most  recent  conservation 
presentations  just  as  conservators  benefit  from  hearing 
about  new  products.  And  third,  I  hope  that  the  next 
program  is  extended  to  three  days  of  talks,  followed  by  a 
full  day  of  mini-workshops.  Perhaps  some  of  the  vendors 
could  even  be  convinced  to  provide  pre-conference 
workshops? 

Finally,  it  is  worth  reiterating  that  while  I  have 
perhaps  focused  on  conservation  related  topics,  there  were 
plenty  of  talks  that  did  not  involve  "bench-work" 
conservation.  Talks  on  landscape  maintenance,  different 
recordation  devices,  bioanthropological  exploration  of 
cemeteries  and  the  use  of  ground  penetrating  radar  to 
explore  graveyards  were  all  included.  The  next  time  I  hope 
I'll  see  even  more  AGS  members!     ♦ 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


White  Bronze 

Lynn  Johansen 

2008.  Softcover,  48  pp. 

ISBN:  978-1-4357-1702-2 

Available  from  www.lulu.com  for  $22.95  plus  s/h. 

Thanks  to  POD  (Print  On  Demand),  now  anyone  can 
publish  a  book.  This  48  page  (six  blank  pages),  soft  bound, 
book  is,  as  the  author  says,  "A  photo  collection  of  zinc 
grave  markers  in  the  Chicagoland  area."  It  is  a  VERY 
specialized  topic.  A  reader  needs  to  be  interested  in  zinc 
gravemarkers,  especially  in  those  in  and  around  Chicago. 

The  book  includes  information  on  what  "white 
bronze"  is  (zinc)  followed  by  pages  of  snapshots  of  zinc 
markers,  organized  first  by  cemetery  (14  of  them)  then  by 
family  name.  The  photo  captions  contain  the  data  on  the 
gravemarkers  and  observations  about  their  style  or 
decoration.  Occasionally  the  author  includes  information 
about  the  deceased  taken  from  the  national  censuses  of 
the  appropriate  period.  White  Bronze  concludes  with  12 
symbols  frequently  found  on  grave  markers,  and 
personal  information  about  the  author.  It  contains  more 
than  130  photos  including  one  urn  that  has  been  painted 
silver  which  the  author  speculates  might  be  zinc,  but 
looks  like  cast  iron.  Application  of  a  magnet  to  the  surface 
would  have  solved  this  mystery. 

There  are  problems  with  this  book.  For  example,  in 
explaining  about  what  "white  bronze"  is,  Johansen 
continues  to  perpetuate  the  idea  that  the  blue-gray  color 
of  the  markers  is  a  protective  coating  of  either  zinc  oxide 
or  zinc  carbonate.  A  patent  from  the  period  shows  that  the 
markers  left  the  foundry  with  their  blue-gray  color  which 
was  produced  by  "steam  bluing"  a  metal  finishing 
process  which  used  a  thin  coating  of  linseed  oil  and  high 
pressure  steam.  Johansen  also  lists  the  dates  of 
production  of  the  markers  as  1875  to  1912,  whereas 
Barbara  Rotundo,  the  goddess  of  "white  bronze"  in  her 
chapter,  "Monumental  Bronze:  A  Representative 
American  Company,"  in  Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers 
Voices  of  American  Culture  edited  by  Richard  E.  Meyer, 
gives  the  dates  as  1874  to  1914. 

While  the  author  lists  the  various  American 
subsidiaries  of  the  Monumental  Bronze  Company,  she 
omits  mention  of  the  one  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada. 
She  also  states  that  the  tallest  monuments  were  14  feet 
high,  while  company  catalogs  show  models  exceeding  20 
feet  tall,  and  there  was  a  custom  design  for  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  that  is  34  feet  tall.  Johansen  states  that  the 
lowest  price  for  a  zinc  marker  was  $6,  while  Rotundo 
reports  $2  as  the  lowest. 

Homer  Hibbard  and  Paul  Cornell,  both  presidents  of 
American  White  Bronze,  the  Chicago  subsidiary  of  the 
Monumental  Bronze  Company,  are  buried  under  zinc 
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markers  in  Oak  Woods  Cemetery.  Hibbard's  monument  is 
about  fifteen  feet  tall,  the  largest  "zinc-er"  in  the  Chicago 
area  according  to  www.graveyards.com.  Unfortunately, 
this  cemetery  and  these  two  historically  significant 
markers  are  omitted  from  White  Bronze. 

There  are  no  sources  listed  for  any  of  the  information 
presented  in  this  non-academic,  book  although  the  author 
stated  privately  that  she  researched  Rotundo  along  with 
several  internet  sites.  This  book  adds  nothing  new  to  our 
collective  knowledge  of  zinc  gravem.arkers.  Unfortunately, 
it  contradicts  facts. 

—Donald  S.  Hall  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Friends  of  Mt. 
Hope  Cemetery  in  Rochester,  NY.  He  is  also 
pathologically  interested  in  zinc  gravemarkers. 


Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

Anthony  Mitchell  Sammarco 

Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia,  2009. 

Softcover,  128  pp,  ISBN:  978  0-7385-5788-5 

Available  from  local  retailers,  online  bookstores  or 
through  Arcadia  Publishing  at  (888)  313-2665  or 
www.arcadiapublishing.com.  $21.99  plus  s/h. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery  is  a  photographic  history  of 
Boston's  premiere  garden  cemetery.  The  book  is  one  of 
those  standard  soft  covered,  local  histories  that  is  part  of 
the  Images  of  America  Series  from  Arcadia  Publishing.  As 
with  other  products  in  this  series,  there  is  the  usual  tinted 
vintage  photograph  for  the  cover  and  then  the  book  is  full 
of  vintage  images.  Most  of  these  photos,  about  200,  are 
from  private  collections  including  that  of  the  author's. 
Other  photographs,  that  appear  to  be  more  modem,  are 
from  the  archives  of  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  As 
expected,  in  a  photographic  history  of  this  type,  most  of 
the  old  pictures  are  Victorian  period  scenes  of  the 
cemetery's  landscape,  early  buildings,  monuments,  and 
family  plots. 

Of  added  attraction  are  original  photos  and 
reproduced  portraits  of  Boston  notables  who  are  interred 
at  Forest  Hills  and  these  are  accompanied  by  some 
interesting  biographical  vignettes.  These  vignettes  plus 
photo  captions,  and  one  paragraph  introductions  for  each 
of  the  eight  chapters  comprise  the  only  text  of  this  127  page 
book.  Regardless  of  the  lack  of  text,  the  book  would  still  be 
appealing  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Victorian 
cemeteries  or  in  the  history  of  Boston. 

—Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy 


Once  Upon  a  Time  ...  A  Cemetery  Story 

Jane  Baber  White 

Lynchburg,  VA:  Blackwell  Press,  2009. 

228  pages,   hundreds  of  color  photographs,   appendix, 

index,  hardcover.  ISBN  0-9779523-5-5 

Available  from  Old  City  Cemetery,  401  Taylor  Street, 
Lynchburg,  VA  24501,  (434)  847-1465,  or  www.gravegarden.org, 
$60.00  plus  s/h. 

Old  City  Cemetery  occupies  twenty-six  acres  of  an 
inner  city  neighborhood  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
Established  in  1806,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  public 
cemetery  in  Virginia.  Within  its  walls,  in  the  Confederate 
Section,  are  the  graves  of  2201  soldiers  from  14  Southern 
states.  Nearby  are  the  graves  of  many  members  of  the  local 
African  American  community.  Like  many  municipal 
cemeteries  in  the  U.S.,  Lynchburg's  Old  City  Cemetery 
experienced  generations  of  neglect,  but  unlike  most,  it  has 
been  reborn  as  an  historic  park  and  arboretum.  Once  Upon 
a  Time  .  .  .  A  Cemetery  Story  is  a  generously  illustrated, 
lovingly  written  account  of  the  transformation. 

The  author,  Jane  Baber  White,  is  a  landscape  designer 
and  gardener.  In  the  wake  of  a  catastrophic  windstorm  in 
June  1993,  she  and  fellow  members  of  the  Southern 
Memorial  Association  set  out  to  rehabilitate  all  twenty-six 
acres  of  Old  City  Cemetery. 

As  project  director.  White  developed  "a  vision  for  the 
place"  and  secured  the  services  of  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  helped  her  realize  her  vision.  Most  of  the  people 
buried  at  Old  City  Cemetery  ". .  .  had  lived  a  simple  life  of 
hard  work  and  unrealized  dreams." 

Many  of  them  lie  in  unmarked  graves.  To  tell  their 
story,  several  small  museums  have  been  established  on  the 
cemetery  grounds:  a  Pest  House  Medical  Museum,  a 
Hearse  House  and  Caretakers'  Museum,  and  a  Station 
House  Museum,  as  well  as  a  Cemetery  Visitors'  Center  and 
a  Chapel  (The  Legacy  Museum  of  African  American 
History  is  located  nearby).  The  cemetery  grounds  have 
been  cleared  of  invasive  vegetation;  the  "graveyard"  has 
been  transformed  into  a  "gravegarden"— an  arboretum 
featuring  more  than  275  old  garden  roses,  interspersed 
among  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  perennials. 

Once  Upon  a  Time  .  .  .  A  Cemetery  Stoiy  was  conceived 
as  a  coffee  table  book  celebrating  Old  City  Cemetery  "...  in 
all  its  glory  in  all  seasons,'  and  as  a  tribute  to  everyone  who 
contributed  to  its  rehabilitation.  It  should  appeal  to  anyone 
who  enjoys  viewing  fine  photographs  of  cemetery 
landscapes.  Although  not  a  book  about  gravestones,  some 
of  the  photographs  may  persuade  gravestone  scholars  that 
Lynchburg's  Old  City  Cemetery  is  worth  a  visit.  And  for 
those  engaged  in  or  contemplating  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
neglected  urban  cemetery,  particularly  one  "without  fine 
monuments  and  lots  of  famous  people,"  Once  Upon  a  Time 
. . .  A  Cemetery  Story  should  provide  ideas  and  inspiration. 


-Bob  Drinkwater 
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Cemetery  Heritage  in  Quebec,  a  Handbook 

Matthew  Farfan 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec:  Quebec  Anglophone  Heritage 

Network,  2008. 

Available  from:  QAHN,  400-257  Queen  Street,  Sherbrooke 
QC  JIM  1K7,  Canada. 

$12.00  plus  $3.00  shipping  to  anywhere  in  North  America. 
Send  check  or  money  order  payable  to  QAHN. 

This  slim  (52  pages)  handbook  was  prepared, 
according  to  the  introduction  "as  an  overview  of  some  of 
the  issues  currently  facing  cemetery  custodians  in  Quebec. 
It  is  intended  not  as  an  exhaustive  how-to  book  for 
gravestone  and  cemetery  care,  but  as  a  general  guide  and 
a  stimulus  to  further  investigation  and  action."  Quebec  has 
a  long  and  complex  history,  but  over  the  past  thirty  years 
there  has  been  considerable  demographic  change.  "Where 
once-thriving  farm  villages  and  their  cultural  institutions 
served  a  vital  English-speaking  farm  population,  now  only 
empty  churches  and  orphaned  graveyards  remain.  .  ." 
(p.  2)  One  such  abandoned  burying  ground,  near  Fitch  Bay 
in  Stanstead  Township,  is  featured  on  the  cover.  This 
lovely  photograph  shows  a  double-tympanum  willow  and 
urn,  very  probably  of  New  England  origin,  about  1830. 

The  handbook  includes  sections  on  cemetery  law  in 
the  province  as  well  as  things  to  consider  when  setting  up 
an  association,  becoming  a  registered  charity,  fundraising, 
and  recruiting  volunteers.  Basic  but  sensible  information 
on  grounds  maintenance  and  stone  repair  appears,  much 
of  it  distilled  from  Tamara  Anson-Cartwright's  1997 
Ontario  guide  for  conserving  historic  cemeteries,  and 
Lynette  Strangstad's  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer,  first 
published  by  AGS  and  the  AASLA  in  1988.  For  anyone 
who  is  considering  a  preservation  project,  this  is  a  useful 
starting  point. 

As  an  anglophone  who  was  bom  and  went  all 
through  grade  school  in  Quebec,  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  there  is  growing  interest  in  preserving  abandoned 
graveyards  in  that  province.  Cemetery  Heritage  in  Quebec 
serves  a  useful  purpose  to  educate,  inform  and  engage 
interested  amateurs  and  volunteer-based  groups 
considering  heritage  preservation  of  cemeteries  in  Quebec, 
and  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

-Deborah  Trask 
Curator  Emeritus,  Nova  Scotia  Museum 


Green  Oasis  in  Brooklyn:  The  Evergreens 
Cemetery  1849-2008 

John  Rousmaniere 

Photography  by  Ken  Druse 

Brooklyn,  NY:  Evergreens  Cemetery,  2008. 

Hardcover,  296  pp,  color  and  black-and-white  photographs. 

ISBN:  0-976899-4-1 

Available  from  The  Evergreens  Cemetery,  1629 
Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11207-1849,  (718)  455- 
5300.  or 
www.theevergreenscemetery.com/book/,  $35.00  plus  s/h. 

Continuing  the  trend  of  New  York's  cemetery 
histories  comes  this  beautiful  entry  for  an  overlooked 
Brooklyn-Queens  cemetery.  Although  not  as  well-known 
as  Brooklyn's  national  landmark  cemetery  The  Green- 
Wood,  the  Evergreens  Cemetery  (formerly  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens)  is  just  as  majestic  and  beautiful  as  its 
sister  to  the  south  west. 

Green  Oasis  is  divided  into  19  chapters.  Chapter  one 
describes  the  cemetery  ground's  place  during  the 
American  War  for  Independence.  The  Green-Wood, 
Prospect  Park,  and  The  Evergreens  follow  a  crescent- 
shaped  terminal  moraine  on  which  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn 
was  fought  in  August  1776  with  Generals  Washington 
and  Howe  vying  for  control  of  New  York  City.  The  rest  of 
the  book  is  similarly  divided  by  subject:  the  founding  of 
the  cemetery  and  its  design  (chapters  2-5);  Soldiers  and 
Conspirators  (chapter  6),  African  Americans  in  Peace  and 
War  (chapter  8),  and  Show  People  (chapter  17). 

Ken  Druse  provides  not  only  beautifully  rich  original 
photography  but  also  archival  images  with  the  assistance 
of  the  staff  of  the  Evergreens  Cemetery  and  various 
historical  institutions  and  libraries  throughout  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan. 

Missing  from  this  book  are  photographs  of  the 
graves  that  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  would  have  been 
fitting  to  show  Revolutionary  War  tavern  owner  William 
Howard's  grave  site  since  he  features  prominently  in  the 
opening  chapters  or  any  of  the  other  figures  who  are 
given  such  prominence.  The  book  shows  only  very  few  of 
the  mentioned  sites.  Additionally,  a  tour  map  on  the 
inside  front  cover,  although  beautifully  rendered  with 
accompanying  sites  to  visit,  is  not  labeled  and  therefore 
not  very  useful  as  a  guide. 

Green  Oasis  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  coffee 
table  books  of  New  York  City's  many  historic  cemeteries 
that  was  started  with  Woodlawn  Remembers:  Cemetery  of 
American  History  and  Green-Wood:  Brooklyn's  Buried 
Treasure. 

—Christian  Belena 
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Helen  Sclair,  1930-2009 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  December  2009  death  of 
Helen  Sclair,  Chicago's  "Cemetery  Lady."  Many  of 
you  knew  Helen— she  had  been  active  in  AGS  for 
years,  attending  many  conferences  and  chaired  the  the 
1994  AGS  Conference  in  Elmhurst,  Illinois.  An  obitu- 
ary will  be  printed  in  the  next  edition  of  Markers. 

YOUR  LETTERS 


To  the  Editor: 

A  friend  has  brought  to  my  attention  an  article  in  the 
Summer  2009  issue  of  the  AGS  Quarterly  titled  "The 
Sampson  Stones."  I  was  intrigued  and  would  like  to 
suggest  an  alternative  explanation  for  these  two  grave 
markers. 

It's  my  opinion  that  they  were  burials  of  an  Indian 
called  "Samp"  and  his  son.  Samp  is  a  word  of  Algonquian 
origin  (Oxford  English  Dictionary:  Nasamp,  1643)  meaning 
coarsely  ground  Indian  com;  hominy,  a  porridge  made 
from  it.  Indian  com  was  the  chief  grain,  growing  well,  long 
before  colonization,  and  a  main  staple  of  food  as  well  as 
trade.  "Samp"  may  have  been  shortened  from  an  Indian 
name  which  no  one  knew  how  to  spell  (syllables  were 
regularly  dropped  from  long  Indian  names),  and  "son" 
etched  below  and  smaller  because  he  was  young  and  his 
name  w^as  unknown.  Or  possibly  "Samp"  was  a  title  given 
this  Indian  because  he  traded  ground  com  or  grew  the 
primary  supply. 

Indian  com  was  so  valuable  at  the  time  that  there  was 
a  bounty  paid  for  killing  blackbirds  in  Medfield.  The  Town 
Report  of  1677,  the  same  year  Samp  died,  says  that  Henry 
Smith  was  paid  for  "killing  15  dozen  blackbirds."* 
Incidentally,  Indian  children  were  assigned  the  task  of 
scaring  blackbirds  out  of  the  com. 

"Samp"  and  "son"  would  account  for  two  stones. 
Perhaps  they  both  died  because  of  a  calamity  of  some  sort: 
disease,  drowning  or  a  raid  by  hostile  Indians. 

Possibly  these  thoughts  will  generate  some  further 
discussion  and  inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
Emilie  Piper 

*The  published  text  reads  "killing  15  duzen  black  burds." 
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From  the  President  continued  from  page  3 

one  time,  which  means  I'm  going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
hopping  about  from  room  to  room.  When  am  I  actually 
going  to  get  to  meet  people?  I  note  that  there  is  a  first  night 
reception  at  The  Exploreum,  which  is  free,  and  there  is  also 
a  free  dance,  but  I  don't  dance  so  that's  out.  On  Saturday 
there's  an  excursion  to  the  U.S.S.  Alabama  followed  by  a 
seafood  dinner;  because  I  haven't  budgeted  those  extra 
costs  into  the  $817, 1  think  I'll  have  to  pass. 

Does  everyone  get  the  picture  by  now?  Conferences 
are  not  cheap  and  they  never  will  be,  but  for  some 
conferences  you  get  a  lot  more  bang  for  the  buck.  I 
compared  AGS  conference  costs  to  SEAC  because  these  are 
the  two  conferences  that  I  know  very  well.  And  I  also 
know  that  the  trustees  of  both  SEAC  and  AGS  make 
valiant  efforts  to  keep  costs  down  for  their  members.  For 


AGS  members  our  conference  fees  seem  high  because  we 
have  to  pay  it  all  at  once.  This  is  not  the  case  if  one  is  using 
a  credit  card  (I'm  not  promoting  such  things,  necessarily!), 
but  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  expensive  because  of 
the  timing.  The  reason  why  AGS  needs  your  money 
upfront  is  so  that  we  can  pay  the  colleges  before  the 
conference  actually  begins.  That  way  the  colleges  know 
for  sure  that  our  event  is  definitely  going  to  happen.  By 
structuring  payment  in  this  manner  we  are  able  to  keep 
costs  down  significantly.  If  we  were  orJy  talking  about  a 
few  dollars  here,  I  would  have  saved  my  breath,  but  AGS 
really  does  save  its  conference-goers  hundreds  of  dollars 
each  and  every  year.  Not  only  that,  but  we  all  get  one 
heck  of  a  conference  in  the  bargain,  so  come  join  us  in 
Ohio!    ♦ 


jL  gs  A^^ov^oEM^m's 


Student  Scholarship  Announcement 
2010  AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting, 
Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010 

A  scholarship  is  being  offered  for  a  student  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  2010  AGS  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Denison  University  in  Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010. 
The  scholarship  will  cover  registration,  plus  room  and 
board  for  the  full  conference.  There  will  also  be  a  cash 
prize  of  $200,  which  will  be  presented  at  the  conference. 
The  recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  expected  to  present  a 
scholarly  paper  of  twenty  minutes  during  the  Friday 
evening  lecture  session. 

Requirements:  The  applicant  must  either  be  a 
graduate  or  undergraduate  student  of  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  AGS. 

Application;  The  application  will  consist  of  the  title, 
abstract  and  text  for  a  twenty-minute  paper  presentation. 
The  presentation  should  be  in  the  exact  form  that  will  be 
delivered  at  the  conference,  including  visuals.  Powerpoint 
is  the  preferred  medium. 

Deadline:  By  April  1, 2010,  submissions  should  be  sent 
as  either  a  pdf  attachment  to  an  email,  a  CD  or  a  hard  copy 
to  ibrown@bama.ua.edu  or  Ian  W.  Brown,  Box  870210, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  The  University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL,  35487-0210. 


AGS  is  now  on  facebook! 

Join  600+  others  and  friend  AGS  on  facebook. 


Find  US  on 

Facebook 


2010  AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting, 
Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010 

Registration  is  open! 

The  registration  form  for  conference  won't  be  printed  in 
the  AGS  Quarterly.  Please  check  the  AGS  website  or 
write  or  call  the  office  for  a  form. 
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Our  2010  Conference  Logo 

from  the  gravestone  of  Mr.  Byron  Hayes 

who  died  March  6,  1836. 

It  is  located  in  Granville's 

Old  Colony  Burying  Ground,  established  in  1805. 

Photo  by  Beth  Santore. 


We  Hope  to  see  you  tHerel 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Ian  W.  Brown 

Box  870210 

Department  of  Anthropology 

The  University  of  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0210 

ibrown@bama.ua.edu 


On  October  10,  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  held  its  fall 
meeting  in  Greerifield,  Massachusetts,  at  our  headquarters. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  seen  this  facility  it  is  a 
wonderfully  spacious  complex  with  lots  of  room  for 
workshops  and  even  small  conferences.  Some  of  you  might 
wonder  what  goes  on  at  AGS  board  meetings.  A  brief 
description  of  this  last  one  will  give  a  sense  of  just  how 
exciting  they  can  be.  This  board  meeting  differed  from 
most.  It  focused  on  committee  development,  with  trustees 
and  committee  members  participating. 

One  of  the  prime  duties  of  the  President  immediately 
following  the  annual  conference  is  to  put  committees 
together.  The  makeup  of  committees,  their  chairs  and  their 
objectives  tend  to  flow  easily  from  one  year  to  the  next,  but 
with  a  new  administration  some  changes  are  inevitable.  1 
myself  did  not  realize  just  how  long  it  would  take  to  set  up 
nine  committees  (Archives,  Awards,  Chapters,  Corvference 
Planning,  Conservation,  Executive,  Membership  and 
Development,  Nominating  and  Web  Site)  and  two  boards 
{E-Newsletter  and  Markers).  Thankfully,  the  publication 
boards  were  already  in  place,  which  certainly  expedited 
matters,  but  the  number  of  people  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  AGS  can  sometimes  be  rather  mind- 
boggling.  At  present  there  are  twenty-four  AGS  trustees, 
two  trustee-emeriti,  three  ex-officio  members,  two  staff 
operatives  and  seventeen  additional  people  who  give  their 
time  to  accomplish  all  that  has  to  be  done  each  year,  and 
direct  our  steps  into  the  future. 

I  decided  to  use  the  October  board  meeting  to  get  the 
various  committees  off  to  a  good  start.  Eighteen  people 
attended  this  meeting,  which  is  a  decent  number 
considering  that  this  was  a  three-day  weekend  and  that 
very  few  people  live  near  Greenfield.  Several  members  had 
to  drive  from  distant  states,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  their 
efforts.  Based  on  the  make-up  of  attendees,  1  opted  to 
concentrate  on  four  committees.  Discussion  groups  were 
set  up  to  deal  with  Archives,  Conservation,  Chapters  and 
Conference  Planning.  For  two  hours  during  Saturday 
morning  groups  of  four  to  five  deliberated  on  general 
objectives  and  specific  ways  to  meet  them.  Tricia  Welch, 
AGS  Administrator,  and  I  went  from  group  to  group  in 
order  to  be  educated,  as  well  as  to  offer  various  ideas  when 
warranted.  I  especially  wanted  to  make  sure  that  each 
person  in  these  sessions  had  a  voice. 


The  small-group  sessions  were  valuable  because 
they  don't  happen  enough  at  meetings.  Most  board 
communication  today  is  done  by  email  due  to  time  and 
distance  constraints.  Seldom  do  committee  members  have 
the  liixury  of  sitting  down  for  several  hours  with  others  of 
like  interests  to  contemplate  larger  pictures  and  how  they 
might  be  drawn.  Ideally,  such  gatherings  would  occur  at 
the  annual  conference  or  at  ad  hoc  meetings  during  the 
year,  but  there  are  so  many  other  things  going  on  at  these 
times  and  in  our  lives  that  it's  difficult  to  get  people 
together.  No  matter  how  much  technology  has  evolved 
over  the  years,  1  believe  it  is  still  important  that  people 
meet  in  person  when  they  can.  Bonds  are  established  at 
such  times  that  enable  a  greater  level  of  success,  or  at  least 
that's  the  hope. 

We  had  a  wonderful  Ixinch  in  the  conference  room, 
catered  by  trustee  Sabrina  Selfridge.  During  the  afternoon 
each  chair  or  spokesperson  summarized  what  their 
committees  discussed.  Nancy  Adgent  ran  the  Archives 
Committee  in  the  morning  and  Rob  Cox  was  the 
afternoon  representative  for  this  committee.  TaMara 
Conde  served  as  chair  and  irutiated  the  discussion  for  the 
Conservation  Committee,  and  Joshua  Segal  did  the  same 
for  the  Chapters  Committee.  Beth  Santore  unfortunately 
came  down  with  the  flu  the  day  before  our  meeting  and 
was  vmable  to  attend,  but  she  did  manage  to  stay  tuned  in 
to  our  proceedings  courtesy  of  Tom  Mason's  laptop.  Judi 
Trainor  ran  the  Coiiference  Planning  Committee  in  Beth's 
stead  and  did  a  wonderful  job  bringing  us  up-to-date  on 
what  is  in  store  for  all  of  us  next  June  in  Ohio.  Finally, 
short  reports  were  given  by  the  Membership  and 
Development  Committee  (Joy  Giguere  sent  in  a  summary 
that  was  delivered  by  Tricia  Welch)  and  I  discussed  the 
important  role  that  the  Nominating  Committee  has  each 
and  every  year.  Our  future  state  relies  on  recruiting  able 

From  the  President  continued  on  page  22 


AGS  Board  Meeting. 

From  right  to  left: 

Tom  Mason,  Andrea  Carlin,  Jim  Freeman,  Joe 

Ferrannini,  Cathi  Taylor  and  TaMara  Conde. 

Photo  by  Melvin  Mason. 
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CHARLOTTE  CANDA: 
Revisiting  19th  Century  Brooklyn's  Most  Famous  Landmark 

Christian  Belena 
Photos  by  the  Author 


This  1870s  view  of  the  Canda  memorial  shows 
the  now  missing  entry  steps  and  white  fence 
that  once  graced  this  majestic  sculpture.  The 
Green-Wood  Historic  Fund  is  hoping  to  raise 
money  to  restore  the  monument  and  replace  the 
fence. 


Charlotte  Canda's  effigy  stands  with  an  air  of 
elegance  that  evokes  thoughts  of  the  statues  of  Greek  and 
Roman  goddesses  or  of  those  found  in  the  churches  of 
Europe.  Her  head  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  roses  and 
her  gaze  is  strong  and  confident.  Her  right  hand  is  placed 
gently  across  her  breast,  on  her  lips  the  sign  of  a  slight 
smile.  However,  it  is  not  the  statue  of  a  goddess  or  a  saint. 
It  is  the  likeness  of  a  girl  who  died  suddenly  and  tragically 
upon  the  streets  of  New  York  City  on  February  3,  1845  — 
her  seventeenth  birthday— and  her  marble  image  reflects 
the  tranquility  of  death  in  Victorian  New  York. 

Charlotte  Canda  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Canda, 
a  French  aristocrat  and  former  officer  in  Napoleon's  army. 
Charles  and  his  wife,  Adele,  lived  at  17  Lafayette  Placed 
where  they  raised  their  daughter  Charlotte  to  be  an 
accomplished  musician  and  scholar  in  the  typical  fashion 
of  New  York  society.  She  also  could  read  and  write  French, 
English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

On  the  night  of  February  3,  1845,  Charles  Canda,  in 
the  company  of  his  daughter,  hired  a  coach  to  take  them  to 
West  11th  Street.  What  happened  after  they  left  their  home 
was  reported  by  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 


" .  .  .on  their  way  [they]  stopped  at  29  Waverly  Place,  to 
call  for  a  lady,  and  they  then  went  up  town.  On  their 
return  from  11th  st.,  they  again  stopped  at  29  Waverly 
Place,  and  Mr.  Canda  stepped  from  the  carriage  with  the 
lady  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  her  to  the  house. .  .  " 

With  Charlotte  still  in  the  hansom  and  the  driver  not 
at  the  reins,  the  horses  bolted  down  Waverly  Place  and 
turned  left  onto  Broadway.  During  the  violent  turn 
Charlotte  was  thrown  from  the  carriage  and  died 
instantly  of  her  injuries.  Charlotte  died  cradled  in  her 
father's  lap. 

In  1845  The  Green-Wood  Cemetery  was  only  seven 
years  old  and  struggling  to  survive.  The  interment  of 
former  New  York  State  governor  DeWitt  Clinton  in  1853 
helped  get  the  cemetery  the  exposure  it  badly  needed  by 
the  end  of  the  19th  Century.  The  Green-Wood  had 
become  the  place  where  all  degrees  of  New  Yorkers 
would  want  to  make  their  final  home.  As  stated  by  The 
New  York  Times  in  1866:  "It  is  the  ambition  of  the  New 
Yorker  to  live  upon  the  Fifth  Avenue,  to  take  his  airings  in 
the  [Central]  Park,  and  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  in  [The] 
Green-Wood."  After  three  years  of  residing  in  a  grave  at 
the  Old  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral,2  while  her  monument 

was  being  constructed,  Charlotte  Canda  arrived  at  The 
Green-Wood  Cemetery  on  April  29, 1848.  Her  monument 
would  soon  become  a  famous  destination  in  Brookl5m. 


Charlotte  Canda's  memorial  as  it  looks  today. 
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Prior  to  her  death,  Charlotte  had 
been  sketching  the  monument  for  an 
aunt.  Her  father  took  those  sketches 
and  altered  them  by  adding  elements 
that  he  knew  Charlotte  would  have 
approved:  parrots,  musical 

instruments,  flowers  and  books. 
Above  Charlotte's  head  a  star  radiates 
beams  signifying  eternal  life.  Two 
angels  kneel  in  prayer;  marble  vases 
hold  flowers;  a  Gothic-inspired  stele 
and  four  obelisks  (in  the  rear  of  the 
monument)  appear.  The  Candas 
spared  no  expense  for  the  memory  of 
their  daughter  and  hired  famed  New 
York  City  architect  John  Frazee  to 
create  the  main  structure  while  his 
partner,  Russian-trained  sculptor 
Robert  Launitz,  rendered  her 
statue— aU  in  stunning  white  marble. 
To  commemorate  her  death  on  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  the  monument 
stands  at  seventeen  feet  high, 
seventeen  feet  wide  and  seventeen  feet  deep. 

The  Canda  memorial  has  suffered  160  years  of 
weathering  and  pollution.  Many  of  the  marble  vases  have 
disappeared.  The  interior  of  the  canopy  and  her  statue 


Charlotte  Canda's  marble  image 

showing  the  effects  of  erosion 

and  marble  decay. 


have  been  taken  over  by  gypsum  and 
other  effects  of  deteriorating  marble. 
The  Green-Wood  Historic  Fund  has 
been  trying  to  raise  money— estimated 
at  over  $150,000— to  save  this  one-time 
Brooklyn  landmark  and  also  to  restore 
the  words  once  etched  into  the  stele  and 
to  replace  the  white  pebbles  and  white 
iron  fence  that  had  surrounded  the 
monument  but  were  removed  during 
World  War  I  due  to  a  metal  shortage. 

Regardless  of  the  condition  of 
Charlotte  Canda's  memorial,  it  still 
remains  a  favorite  attraction  to  new 
visitors  and  cemetery  veterans  alike. 
Charlotte's  sad  story  is  as  poignant  as  it 
was  on  that  sad  winter's  day  in  1845. 


1  Lafayette  Place  was  originally 
bounded  by  Astor  Place  to  the  North, 
Bowery  to  the  East,  Broadway  to  the 
West  and  Great  Jones  Street  to  the 

South.  Lafayette  Place  later  became  the  northern-most 

part  of  Lafayette  Street. 

2  Old  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  located  at  263 
Mulberry  Street  between  Prince  and  Jersey  Streets.    ♦ 


Following  are  AGS  Members  from  whom  we  received  donations  (January  -  September  2009). 

We  are  very  grateful  for  their  support. 
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Mike  Bieling 

Thomas  E.  Burger 

Frank  and  Mary  Ann  Calidonna 

David  George  Clark 

Patricia  Ann  Dean  Christainsen 

Elaine  Dow 

Jessie  Lie  Farber 

Laurel  Gabel 
Louise  Gaffney 

Joseph  Glass 

Alexis  B.  Hafken 

Margaret  Hauter 

Elinor  U.  Hutchinson 

Cheryl  LeBeau 

Bryan  Lorber 

Willliam  Lowenthal 

Nancy  Maiorana 


Melvin  J.  Mason,  Jr. 

Judith  Miller  Corxlin 

Fred  Oakley 

Elisabeth  Potter 

Sabrina  Selfridge 

George  D.  Six 

Frank  Smucker 

Kerrigan  A.  Swan-Garcia 

William  T.  Thornton 

Holis  Warner 

Marilyn  Yalom 
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Robert  Drinkwater 

Tom  Malloy 

Linda  Zaleski 
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The  Olson  House  and  Andrew  Wyeth 


Ian  W.  Brown 
Photos  by  the  author 


I  recently  visited  the  Olson 
House  near  Thomaston,  Maine, 
and  took  all  the  obligatory 
pictures.  When  I  was  in  college 
two  score  years  ago  one  of 
Andrew  Wyeth' s  Olson  House 
images  hung  in  my  freshman 
dorm.  And  now  I  stood  before 
the  same  windows,  doors, 
gabled  roofs  and  flowers  that  he 
painted,  anxiously  hoping  to 
soak  in  emotions  that  Wyeth 
himself  might  have  felt.  But 
with  other  people  bopping  from 
space  to  space,  with  the  video 
show  blasting  away  in  a  comer 
room  and  with  all  the  windows 
tightly  sealed  so  that 
nonexistent  curtains  failed  to 

wave,  the  feelings  were  simply  not  there.  Nor  could  they 
be  reconstructed  because  what  was  missing,  at  least  for 
me,  was  a  sense  of  inner  peace.  All  windows  needed  to  be 
cracked  a  little,  all  visitors  needed  to  be  gone  (save  myself), 
and  Arma  Christina  and  Alvaro  Olson  needed  to  be 
chatting  away  in  the  kitchen  with  their  voices  rising 
through  the  eaves.  Then,  and  only  then,  might  I  have 
captured  a  sense  of  what  kept  Andrew  Wyeth  rooted  to 
this  structure. 

But  many  questions  remained.  What  actually  did 


The  Olson  House,  located  on  Friendship  Peninsula 
south  of  Thomaston,  Maine. 


draw  Wyeth  to  this  particular 
house?  What  stimulated  him 
to  wander  from  room  to 
room  with  paintbrush  in 
hand?  What  needs  did  it 
satisfy  for  him?  And  why 
does  one  of  his  pictures  show 
a  large  slate  gravestone  in  the 
nearby  burial  ground  in  a 
spot  that  now  rather 
hauntingly  marks  the  resting 
place  of  his  mortal  remains? 
The  marker  itself  is 
remarkably  plain.  It  has  a 
rounded  tympanimi,  squared 
shoulders  and  a  simple 
inscription:  "Andrew  Wyeth 
1917-2009."  Nothing  more 
need  be  said.  As  with  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  whose  marker  on  Authors'  Ridge  in 
Concord  reads  "Henry,"  the  world  knows  all  too  well 
who  Andrew  Wyeth  is,  or  rather  who  he  was.  And  like 
Thoreau,  who  saw  the  world  through  his  beloved 
Walden  Pond,  Wyeth  did  not  need  to  venture  far  from  the 
Olson  House  to  study  the  relationship  between  man  and 
nature. 


An  interior  view  of  the  Olson  House,  showing 
its  famous  blue-painted  door. 


Potted  geraniums,  a  bit  of  nature 

brought  inside,  softens  the  glow  of 

sunlight  into  this  sparsely 

fvimished  room. 
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I  placed  a  pebble  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  marker  and 
as  I  did  so  I  noticed  that  another  visitor  had  deposited 
some  stones  and  a  coin  at  its  base.  I  understand  the  stones, 
but  why  a  quarter?  Surely  this  is  too  small  a  payment  for 
what  Andrew  Wyeth  has  given  all  of  humanity.  Possibly  it 
was  meant  to  bring  good  luck,  but  good  luck  for  whom? 
Having  admired  Wyeth  all  my  life  there  is  no  way  on  earth 
that  I  can  ever  repay  him  for  the  serenity  that  he  has  given 
me.  Although  occasionally  1  did  see  the  man  (we  were  Port 
Clyde  neighbors),  but  I  unfortunately  never  knew  him, 
never  met  him.  I  would  not  have  dreamed  of  going  up  to 
him  and  introducing  myself.  The  man  emanated  solitude 
and  it  was  best  left  at  that.  When  I  did  see  him  he  was 
always  surroimded  by  a  few  family  members  and  perhaps 
a  very  close  friend  or  two.  He  seems  to  have  found  comfort 
in  his  long  life  of  being  in  the  presence  of  people  near  and 
dear  to  him.  Sometimes,  their  voices  alone  sufficed. 

Although  I  am  only  surmising  here,  the  Olson  House 
was  perhaps  an  invisible  chain  for  Andrew  Wyeth, 
tethering  him  to  nature  on  one  side  and  to  civilization  on 
the  other.  He  could  very  easily  have  taken  his  easel  outside 
and  turned  his  back  to  the  house,  but  for  reasons  known 
only  to  him  he  did  not.  Instead,  he  faced  the  structure  and 
boldly  painted  the  invalid  "Christina"  groping  her  way  up 
an  immense  field  toward  the  safe  haven  that  she  knew  as 
home.  Wyeth  never  could  break  the  hold  that  this  chain 
had  on  him,  and  the  location  of  his  final  resting  place  is 
clear  evidence  that  he  never  really  wanted  to  do  so.  From 
the  head  of  the  small  family  burial  ground  he  continues  to 
peer  out  and  up  towards  the  airy  old  decrepit  house  on  the 
hill.  The  Olson  siblings  are  buried  immediately  to  his  rear, 
their  voices  somewhat  muted  but  still  perhaps  giving  him 
the  comfort  he  needs.    ♦ 


Andrew  Wyeth's  gravestone. 


The  family  burial  ground  for  many  of  the  people  who 

lived  in  the  Olson  House.  Andrew  Wyeth's  dominant  gray 

marker  stands  boldly  in  front  of  them,  separate  but  near. 


Pebbles  and  coin  placed  upon  and  below 
Wyeth's  marker. 
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Gravestone  Preservation  Workshop 
Draws  Enthusiastic  Montanans 

Zena  Beth  McGlashan 
Photos  by  Charleen  Spalding,  Zena  Beth  McGlashan  and  Ric  Seabrook 


Connecticut-based  conservation  expert  Jonathan 
Appell  says  people  have  "very  few  opportunities  to  gain 
knowledge  and  acquire  training  regarding  gravestone  and 
monument  conservation." 

That  statement  certainly  is  true  in  Montana, 
geographically  the  fourth  largest  state  in  the  union  with  a 
population  that  hasn't  yet  reached  a  million.  Gravestone 
conservation  workshops  in  Big  Sky  country  are  so  rare  that 
when  Appell  offered  to  teach  one  last  summer  in  Helena, 
Ellen  Baumler,  interpretive  historian  at  the  Montana  State 
Historical  Society,  seized  the  opportunity.  Baumler,  who 
frequently  conducts  tours  of  Helena  cemeteries,  knew 
people  would  enroll.  She  lined  up  sponsors  and  got  the 
word  out. 

The  day-long  Gravestone  Preservation  Workshop 
was  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  Benton 
Avenue  Cemetery  Association  and  the  Museums 
Association  of  Montana.  The  workshop  attracted  people 
from  all  over  the  state  as  well  as  one  Canadian. 

As  traffic  whizzed  by,  about  two  dozen  people  trailed 
Appell  around  Benton  Avenue  Cemetery  one  cloudy 
morning  in  July  listening  intently  as  he  went  from  one 
gravestone  to  another,  explaining  their  composition  and 
talking  about  repair  challenges.  The  skies  cleared  in  the 
early  afternoon  when  Appell  conducted  a  hands-on 
demonstration  of  re-setting  and  stabilizing  an  old  marble 
marker. 

Helena's  original  burying  ground,  the  mid-1860s  City 
Cemetery,  was  established  on  high  ground  overlooking 
Last  Chance  Gulch,  now  the  heart  of  historic  Helena.  Gold 


Jonathan  Appell,  right,  talks  to  participants  in  a 
Gravestone  Preservation  Workshop  last  summer 
in  Helena,  Montana.  The  tilting,  loose  and 
cracked  1884  monument  of  a  Civil  War  veteran 
was  chosen  for  restoration. 


was  discovered  in  the  gxilch  in  1864.  The  cemetery  served 
the  mining  camp  which  soon  developed  into  a  thriving 
community.  The  first  graded  school  was  built  in  1875  on 
top  of  the  cemetery  and  some  remains  were  removed  at 
that  time.  In  December  of  1878,  school  trustees  asked 
Lewis  and  Clark  County  officials  to  move  more  of  the 
dead.  In  early  spring,  a  contractor  removed  the  remains  of 
198  people;  re-interment  was  in  Benton  Avenue 
Cemetery. 

The  10-acre  Benton  Avenue  Cemetery,  founded  in 
1870,  was  north  of  the  town  that  eventually  became  the 
state  capital.  Now  it  is  a  few  blocks  from  the  Helena  Civic 
Center  and  across  the  avenue  from  the  CarroU  CoUege 
campus.  Homes  border  its  west  and  south  sides  and  a 
railroad  track  runs  along  the  north  side.  Urban  deer  often 
frolic  through  the  cemetery.  Although  there  have  been 
several  interments  of  ashes  in  recent  years,  Benton 
Avenue  is  not  an  active  burial  place.  Today  the  cemetery 
presents  an  odd  mix  of  monuments,  one  small 
mausoleum,  some  interesting  fencing,  and  a  surprising 
amotmt  of  open  space  with  no  headstones. 

The  few  headstones  standing  in  the  cemetery  beUe 
the  fact  that  over  1,600  people  are  buried  there. 
Researcher  Charleen  Spalding,  a  workshop  participant, 
known  in  western  Montana  as  "The  Graveyard 
Detective,"  has  catalogued  thousands  of  graves  in  over  50 
cemeteries  and  burial  groxmds  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
and  two  bordering  counties.  Spalding  explained  why  the 
cemetery  looks  so  sparsely  populated.  "The  remains  that 
were  moved  into  Benton  Avenue  from  City  Cemetery 
were  given  wooden  markers.  During  a  clean  up  day  years 
ago,  they  burned  weeds  and  burned  most  of  the  wooden 
markers.  Then  some  of  the  stones  just  disintegrated  due 
to  time;  some  stones  were  broken  and  thrown  away." 
Other  headstones  were  damaged  by  amateur  repair;  a  few 
broken  stones  are  stored. 

A  more  significant  factor  in  Benton  Avenue's  empty 
appearance,  according  to  Spalding  and  Baumler,  was  the 
foimding  of  Forestvale  Cemetery  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
city  in  1889,  the  year  that  Montana  moved  from  territorial 
status  to  statehood.  The  first  burial  in  Forestvale  was  in 
1890.  Many  families  with  loved  ones  buried  in  Benton 
Avenue  had  tombstones  and  remains  transferred  to 
Forestvale,  which  continues  to  be  an  attractive  and  active 
cemetery. 

The  paucity  of  headstones  made  Benton  Avenue  an 
ideal  setting  for  the  workshop  because  the  headstone 
chosen  for  repair  stood  virtually  alone,  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  instructor,  materials,  and  eager  students. 
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The  monument  chosen  for  restoration  marks  the  grave  of 
William  H.  Armor,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1844.  A  Civil 
War  veteran  who  became  active  in  the  G.A.R.,  Armor 
heeded  the  "go  west,  young  man"  admonition  in  1868, 
arriving  in  Montana  Territory.  At  the  time  of  his  death  at 
age  39  in  1884,  Armor  was  a  deputy  U.S.  tax  collector. 

Because  Armor  was  a  Mason  and  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templar,  his  grave  is  in  the  quadrant  of  Benton 
Avenue  originally  reserved  for  members  of  the  Masonic 
orders  and  the  International  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
(I.O.O.F.)  and  their  families.  Members  of  the  two  fraternal 
organizations  were  involved  in  establishing  Benton 
Avenue.  Often,  in  developing  Western  commuruties. 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  founded  permanent  cemeteries 
to  take  the  place  of  a  frontier  town's  "boot  hill."  These 
were  known  as  "Protestant"  cemeteries  because  of  their 
nonsectarian  burial  policies.  Helena  I.O.O.F.  lodges  started 
their  own  cemetery  near  Forestvale  in  1895. 

Workshop  participants  set  Armor's  stone  straight  and 
attached  its  loose  components.  Various  factors  can 
destabilize  a  monument,  such  as  sirJdng  earth,  stress 
created  by  weather,  vibrations  from  passing  traffic,  the 
rusting  of  metal  pins  originally  put  in  to  attach  the 
segments,  and  vandalism.  Students  familiar  with  Helena's 
history  chimed  in:  "And  earthquakes."  Helena  suffered  a 
series  of  quakes  and  aftershocks  during  the  almost  the 
whole  month  of  October  in  1935.  The  city's  buildings 
suffered  damage  as  did  the  city's  cemeteries  with  many 
headstones  twisting  and  some  falling. 

Workshop  participants  removed  the  tombstone's 
pieces,  dug  where  the  stone  had  stood  to  place  a  pad  of 
sand  and  gravel  for  the  base,  eyed  the  level,  helped  set  up 
the  tripod  for  lifting  the  heaviest  piece,  handed  the  strips 
of  old  fire  hose  to  pad  the  parts  as  piece  by  piece  the 
monument  was  reconstructed,  and  mixed  and  applied 
special  epoxy. 

According  to  Baumler,  the  participants'  enthusiastic 
response  to  AppeU's  workshop  may  result  in  arranging  for 
him  to  return  to  Big  Sky  Country  this  summer. 

See  AppeU's  company  web  site 
(www.gravestoneconservation.com)  for  more  information 
about  monument  conservation.    ♦ 


Appell  talks  about  the  challenges 
of  restoring  the  fragile  glass- 
cased  monument  erected  in  1886 
to  mark  the  grave  of  Josie  Edith 
Horsky  who  was  only  months  old 
when  she  died. 


First,  the  monument  was  disassembled 
to  provide  a  more  level  and  secure 
footing  for  its  base.  Then,  the  pieces 
were  epoxied  in  place. 


Replacing  the  heaviest 
piece  required  a  tripod 
and  block  and  tackle. 


Almost  finished,  Appell  and 
workshop  folks  eyeball  the  final 
piece  of  the  straightened,  stabi- 
lized headstone,  which,  he  pointed 
out,  probably  had  a  finial  that  was 
lost  or  terminally  damaged  during 
the  115  years  the  monument  has 
marked  the  grave. 


From  left,  Ellen  Baumler  of 
the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  AGS  member  Zena 
Beth  McGlashan  and  "Grave 
Detective"  Charleen  Spalding 
at  last  summer's  gravestone 
workshop  in  Helena. 
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Our  2009  Conference  Logo: 

The  Veeder  Monument, 

Vale  Cemetery, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 
Photo  by  John  O'Brien. 


The  32nd  Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  was  held  at  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  June  23-27,  2009. 
Conference  Chair  Marianne  Greenfield  coordinated  an 
excellent  program  featuring  a  pre-conference  tour,  hands- 
on  workshops,  participation  sessions,  bus  tours,  lectures, 
the  Forbes  Award  Banquet  and  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  June  23,  2009 

We  began  with  the  Vale  Cemetery  Tour.  Dr.  Bemie 
McEvoy  guided.  Vale  Cemetery,  the  largest  cemetery  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  opened  on  October  21,  1857.  The 
Rev.  Julius  Seely  dedicated  what  was  then  termed  "the 
Vale."  It  has  tripled  its  size  since  opening  and  today  it 
holds  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most  notable  persons  in 
Upstate  New  York. 

In  the  evening  there  were  informal  talks  and  our  first 
Late  Night  session  with  John  O'Brien. 


Wednesday,  June  24,  2009 
Participation  Sessions: 

"Orientation  to  AGS  Conferences"— Laurel  Gabel. 

This  program  was  a  slide  talk  presentation  and  overview 
of  gravestones  and  cemeteries  (1670-1990),  followed  by  an 
informal  question  and  answer  orientation  session 
designed  for  new  conference  attendees. 

"Oregon  Commission  on  Historic  Cemeteries 
Abstract"— Judy   Juntunen    and    Robert    W.    Keeler. 

Established  in  1999,  the  Oregon  Commission  on  Historic 
Cemeteries  (OCHC)  is  directed  by  a  board  of  seven 
citizens,  who  bring  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  diverse 
issues  concerning  preservation,  restoration,  care  and 
advocacy  for  historic  cemeteries  and  gravesites,  and  their 
importance  in  Oregon's  past,  present  and  future.  The 
Commission  has  one  fulltime,  salaried  Coordinator  with 
support  staff  shared  within  the  Heritage  Programs 
Division  of  the  Oregon  Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 
The  OCHC  develops  and  maintains  a  listing  of  historic 
cemeteries  and  gravesites  throughout  the  state;  awards 
grants  to  assist  communities  in  the  protection, 
maintenance  and  development  of  historic  cemeteries; 
provides  technical  assistance  on  grave  marker 
maintenance,  cemetery  structures,  objects,  features  and 
landscapes;  and  develops  legislation  benefiting  historic 
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Beth  Emeth  Cemetery,  Albany,  New  York 
Photos  by  Nancy  Adgent 
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St.  Georges  Cemetery,  Schenectady. 
Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent. 

cemeteries.  Oregon  is  one  of  the  few  states  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  historic  cemeteries  and  gravesites  as 
significant  cultural  resources  by  creating  an  office  within 
state  goverrmient  to  serve  these  aims.  This  Participation 
Session  was  designed  as  a  forum  for  AGS  Conference 
attendees  to  learn  more  about  the  Oregon  Commission  on 
Historic  Cemeteries,  to  share  experiences  and  programs  in 
their  own  states  concerning  issues  relating  to  historic 
cemeteries,  and  to  explore  the  possibilities,  prospects,  pros 
and  cons,  of  roles  for  state  goverrunent  in  efforts  to  protect, 
maintain,  and  develop  historic  cemeteries  as  cultural 
resources.  The  Session  began  with  a  brief  overview  of  the 
OCHC  and  its  programs,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  how 
other  state  governments  are  currently,  or  might  become, 
actively  involved  in  historic  cemetery  issues. 

"The  Native  American  Marking  of  Graves:  Examples 
from  Prehistory  and  History"— Ian  Brown.  Throughout 
time  Native  American  populations  have  marked  their 
graves  in  a  variety  of  manners.  This  session  examined  the 
different  culture  areas  of  North  America  (Arctic, 
Southwest,  Northwest  Coast)  focusing  on  aboveground 
representations  of  burials.  Although  prehistoricaUy  there 
never  was  writing  to  indicate  the  names  or  Ufe  spans  of 
specific  individuals,  messages  often  were  given  on  graves 
as  to  the  roles  and  statuses  of  the  deceased.  Changes  in  the 
marking  of  graves  occurred  in  many  areas  during  historic 
times  that  directly  related  to  contact  with  European 
populations. 

Ian  Brown  is  now  President  of  AGS. 

'Monument  Inscription  Celebration:  "Honorable, 
benevolent  and  brave"'— Natalie  Wampler.  One  of  the 

most  exciting  developments  from  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery's  monument  inscription  program  has  been  the 
capturing  of  information  about  children  and  the  discovery 
of  cenotaphs  which  detail  the  lives  of  people  not  buried  at 
Mount  Auburn.  The  information  captured  is  often 
heart-felt  biographical  information  not  recorded 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  recording  deteriorating 
inscriptions  on  the  site,  many  inscriptions  can  be 
re-created.  Online  searches  have  connected  many  nearly 


illegible  inscriptions  to  a  literary  source.  Therefore,  the 
essence  of  the  inscription,  if  not  the  exact  content  of  the 
inscription  has  been  captured.  Mount  Auburn's 
Monument  Inscription  Workshops  train  volunteers  in 
recording  inscriptions.  After  attending  a  workshop, 
volunteers  are  able  to  continue  recording  inscriptions  on 
their  own.  During  this  lecture, 

Natalie  Wampler  is  Preservation  and  Facilities 
Planner  at  Mount  Auburn. 

"Conservation  of  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Chaimcey,  Jr. 
Crypt,  Old  Burying  Groimd,  Durham,  Coimecticui"— 
Francis  Miller.n  Reverend  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Jr.  was 
the  first  minister  in  Durham,  Connecticut  and  served  the 
community  from  1706  until  his  death  in  1756.  He  was 
bom  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1681,  to  parents  of 
Reverend  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Sr.  and  Abigail  Strong. 
His  grandfather.  Reverend  Charles  Chauncey,  was  the 
second  president  of  Harvard  College  from  1654-1672. 
Reverend  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  Jr.  was  the  first  student  to 
graduate  from  the  Collegiate  School  in  Saybrook, 
Connecticut.  The  CoUegiate  School  was  chartered  in  1701 
to  educate  youth  for  "employment  in  Church  &  Civil 
State."  The  school,  relocated  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
in  1716,  was  renamed  Yale  College  in  1718.  The 
Connecticut  sandstone  crypt  of  Reverend  Nathaniel 
Chauncey,  Jr.  suffered  from  years  of  weathering,  organic 
growth,  disaggregation  of  the  stone,  spalling  and  failure 
of  the  original  foundation. 

Francis  Miller,  of  ConservArt,  LLC  outUned  the 
conservation  efforts  to  preserve  the  historic  grave- 
marker. 

"Graveyard  Preservation  Roundtable."  This  was  a  new 
event  for  an  AGS  conference.  The  moderated  roundtable 
discussion  format  allowed  questions  from  all  in 
attendance.  Professional  conservators  offered  ideas, 
advice  and  potential  philosophical  differences  relating  to 
gravestone,  monument  and  cemetery  preservation.  This 
presentation  included  photographs  regarding  gravestone 
preservation. 

"Gravestone  Conservation  Workshop  Introduction." 
C.R  Jones  offered  a  slide  show,  overviewing  common 
problems  associated  with  gravestone  and  monument 
preservation.  Jon  Appell  introduced  all  of  the  instructors 
who  were  participating  in  the  conservation  workshops. 

In  the  evening,  Mariaivne  Greenfield,  Conference 
Chair,  welcomed  the  conferees,  followed  by  the  key  note 
address  by  Chuck  D'Imperio,  author  and  humorist,  from 
Oneonta,  New  York.  His  talk  was  entitled,  "Great  Graves 
of  Upstate  New  York:  A  Fascinating  Travelogue  of  the 
Grave  Sites  of  70  Famous  and  Infamous  American 
Legends  Buried  in  Upstate  New  York." 
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A  skeleton  at  Albany  Rural  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  John  O'Brien. 


Mary  Cope  at  Beth  Emeth  Cemetery,  Albany. 
Photo  by  Judi  Trainer. 


Wednesday  Lectures: 

"In  Defense  of  the  Fence:  A  History  of  Managing 
Lot  Fences  in  a  Permanent  Place"— Natalie  Wampler. 

This  talk  highlighted  the  challenges  of  managing  historic 
lot  fences  in  a  permanent  place  that  is  affected  by  time  and 
changing  taste.  As  the  first  large-scale  designed  landscape 
in  North  America  open  to  the  public.  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  immensely 
popular  and  became  the  model  for  hundreds  of  other  great 
"rural"  cemeteries  across  America.  During  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  over  half  of  the  family  lots  at  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  had  enclosures,  1,700  fences  in  all.  At 
the  start  of  the  twentieth  century,  over  half  of  those  fences 
had  been  removed  and  they  continued  to  disappear  as  the 
century  progressed.  In  recent  years  fences  have  started  to 
reappear,  testament  to  family  and  friends  of  lots  who  are 
adamantly  defending  the  practice 

"The  Evolution  of  the  Jewish  Presence  in  Non- 
denominational  Garden  Cemeteries  Such  as  Mount 
Auburn"— Joshua  L.  Segal.  Most  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
immigrants  to  America  were  not  religious,  but  it  was  clear 
that  church-yards  were  not  going  to  be  the  final  resting 
place  for  most  Jews.  This  presentation  docvunented  the 
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Vale  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  Bill  Baeckler. 


evolution  of  Jewish  burying  pattenis.  We  used  to  refer  to 
America  as  the  "melting  pot"  where  second  generation 
Americans  had  shed  their  ethnicity.  After  World  War  n, 
however,  ethnicity  became  acceptable.  America  is  now 
more  analogous  to  a  salad,  where  its  components  are 
individually  identifiable,  rather  than  a  melting  pot  where 
homogeneity  is  the  bottom  line.  It  appeared  that  the 
earliest  Jewish  Americans  buried  in  Garden  Cemeteries 
were  interested  in  being  part  of  the  melting  pot;  now 
many  are  quite  comfortable  with  the  salad  metaphor. 

Joshua  L.  Segal  is  the  Rabbi  at  Congregation  Betenu 
in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  He  is  currently  Vice 
President  of  AGS. 

The  evening  lectures  were  followed  by  the  Late 
Night  sessions  with  John  O'Brien. 


Thxxrsday,  June  25,  2009 


Workshops: 


Basic  Conservation  Workshop— Vale  Cemetery. 
The  Conservation  Workshops  Chair  was  Jon  Appell. 
The  Conservation  Workshop  Leaders  were:  Joe 
Ferrannini,  Bob  Posson,  Bill  Bruce,  C.R.  Jones,  Francis 
Miller,  Charlie  Marchant  and  Kai  Nalenz. 

The  Conservation  workshops  were  a  new  format 
compared  to  previous  AGS  workshops.  A  few  separate 
stations  were  pre-established  and  all  workshop 
attendants  were  able  to  visit  and  participate  at  each 
station  throughout  the  course  of  the  day.  This  enabled 
each  attendant  to  meet  and  work  with  all  the  instructors 
present,  and  to  see  and  experience  a  wider  variety  of 
gravestone  preservation  treatments  performed.  All 
attendees  of  the  workshop  learned: 

•  Condition  assessment  and  documentation  of 
gravestones 

•  Cemetery  mapping 
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Gravestone  cleaning  (discussed  and  demonstrated 
on  stable  gravestones).  Attendants  employed 
varying  techniques  and  cleaning  solutions. 
The  pros  and  cons  of  cleaning  were  explained  with 
an  emphasis  on  why  not  all  gravestones  can  safely 
be  cleaned  without  harmful  effects. 
How  to  re-set  a  badly  leaning  colonial  tablet-stone. 
How  to  join  fractured  pieces  of  a  gravestone  with 
stone  epoxy. 

How  to  re-set  a  fallen  multiple  piece  monument. 
How  to  re-set  a  gravestone,  which  had  been  broken 
at  the  ground  level,  by  fitting  into  a  new  cast 
concrete  socket  base. 


Jon  Appell  instructing  at  the  Conservation  Workshop. 
Photo  by  John  Rousmaniere. 


and  statuary  were  demonstrated.  Topics  covered 
included  proper  equipment,  supplies,  techniques, 
lighting,  and  composition.  The  second  part  of  this 
workshop  was  in  a  classroom  and  covered  computer 
procedures  for  digital  or  film  photographers  who  scan 
images.  Basic  procedures  for  editing,  organizing,  and 
storing  digital  images  were  also  covered.  Further,  there 
was  a  discussion  about  various  software  packages  such  as 
PhotoShop  and  PaintShop  as  well  as  others. 

Point  and  Shoot  Photography— Jeff  Richman,  Leader. 

Vale  Cenaetery.  Jeff  Richman,  The  Green-Wood 
Cemetery's  historian  and  the  photographer  for  his  book, 
Brooklyn's  Green-Wood  Cemetery:  New  York's  Buried 
Treasure,  introduced  some  basics  to  help  improve 
participant's  photographs  of  cemeteries:  where  to  stand, 
how  to  compose  a  photograph,  light,  shadow,  flash  and 
exposure  times. 

Foil  Impressions  Workshop,  Advanced-Judi  Trainor, 
Leader.  Vale  Cemetery,  fri  this  workshop  participants 
learned  how  to  make  gravestone  rubbings  with  light- 
weight foil.  Foil  impressions  require  more  time  to  create 
than  traditional  rubbings  on  paper  but  can  capture  depth 
of  carving  and  other  design  detail.  Also,  there  is  no  risk  of 
inadvertently  damaging  stones  because  the  impressions 
are  created  without  using  paint,  crayon,  or  wax  in  the 
cemetery.  Topics  covered  in  the  workshop  were:  selection 
of  suitable  stones  for  rubbing,  types  of  foil,  the  right  tools, 
rubbing  technique  and  finishing. 


Foil  Impressions  Workshop,  Basic— Beth  Santore, 
Leader.  Vale  Cemetery.  Using  cast  forms,  Beth  showed 
participants  the  techniques  for  foil  rubbing  impressions  of 
gravestones. 

Digital  Photography  and  Computer  Follow-up— Frank 
Calidonna,  Leader.  Vale  Cemetery.  The  Photography 
Workshop  consisted  of  two  parts.  First,  in  the  field,  the 
proper  techniques  of  photographing  both  flat  gravestones 


Then  President  Rosalee 
Oakley      at      the      Foil 
Impressions  Workshop. 
Photo  by  Judi  Trainor. 


Photography  Workshop. 
Photo  by  John  OBrien. 
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Thursday  Lectures: 

"The  Rhythm  Night  Club  Fire  of  1940  and  the  Watkins 
Street  Cemetery,  Natchez,  Mississippi"  — Ian  W.  Brown. 

April  23,  1940  was  a  tragic  day  in  the  history  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi.  On  that  date  a  fire  at  the  Rhythm  Night  Club 
devastated  the  African- American  population  when  it  killed 
more  than  200  of  its  members.  Because  most  of  the  victims 
could  not  be  identified,  their  remains  were  deposited  in 
one  of  four  large  trenches  dug  at  the  Watkins  Street 
Cemetery.  The  cemetery  itself  is  currently  celebrating  its 
hundredth  anniversary  in  2009  and  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  tragic  conflagration  occurs  next  year. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  largest  nightclub  fire 
death  toll  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  there  is  no  memorial 
at  the  cemetery  to  honor  its  victims.  Sadly  enough,  most 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  cemetery. 

"Marble  for  the  Multitudes:  Industrialization  of  the 
Monument  Trade  in  Western  Massachusetts,  c.  1790- 
1850"— Bob  Drinkwater.  "The  marbles  of  Western  New 
England  in  variety  of  color,  in  fineness  of  texture  and  in 
durability  surpass  those  of  any  other  region  of  the  United 
States"-wrote  Prof.  Ezra  Brainerd,  in  1885,  more  than  a 
century  after  the  first  marble  quarries  were  opened  in 
western  New  England.  Grave  markers  and  monuments  cut 
from  marble  quarried  along  the  western  borders  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  can  be  fotmd  in 
cemeteries  hundreds  of  nules  from  the  ancient  sea  beds 
where  they  originated.  Using  data  gleaned  from  coimty 
histories,  gazetteers  and  other  sources,  this  talk  described 
the  growth  of  the  marble  industry  in  western  New  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
suggested  how  advances  in  manufacturing  and 
transportation  technology  promoted  the  mass  production 
and  proUferation  of  marble  markers  and  moniunents.  The 
focus  was  on  western  Massachusetts,  the  area  where  the 
author  has  done  the  most  extensive  research,  and  notes 
related  developments  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

Bob  Drinkwater  is  past  President  of  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies. 


Vale  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  Sue  Lorraine. 


"Beechwood  Cemetery's  Mausoleum:  the  Case  for 
Building  a  Community  Mausoleum  in  the  1920s"— 
Dorothy  J.  Smith.  In  1933  Beechwood  Cemetery  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  opened  an  elegant  community 
mausoleum  in  its  late  nineteenth-century  garden 
cemetery.  Investing  in  a  community  mausoleum  was  not 
an  easy  decision  for  Beechwood's  management.  The 
cemetery  had  limited  resources  to  invest  in  improving 
the  grounds  and  yet  management  was  aware  of  the 
aesthetic  demands  on  a  garden  cemetery  and  the  main 
Protestant  cemetery  for  Canada's  capital.  Finally,  in  1929 
the  Directors  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  company 
specializing  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
community  mausoleums,  Canada  Mausoleums  Limited. 
The  mausoleum  inspired  admiration  for  its  aesthetics  and 
increased  the  sale  of  vaults.  However,  by  1933  the 
business  changed,  causing  financial  hardship  for  both 
builder  and  cemetery. 

Dorothy  J.  Smith  is  a  student  of  history  at  Carleton 
University  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 

"Burying  Pariahs:  The  Evergreens  Cemetery  of 
Brooklyn"— John  Rousmaniere.  This  talk  featured  one 
of  New  York  City's  better  known  cemeteries.  The 
Evergreens,  in  eastern  Brooklyn.  Founded  in  1849,  and 
the  only  cemetery  designed  by  the  noted  landscape 
architect  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  The  Evergreens  has 
225  acres  of  rolling  high  ground  with  spectacular 
prospects  of  Manhattan  and  many  handsome 
monuments    in    classic    styles    honoring    successful 
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Oakwood  Cemetery,  Troy,  NY. 
Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater. 


Vale  Cemetery  Tour. 
Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent. 
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Participants  learning  how  to  rig  and 
lift  fallen  monuments  employing  an 
overhead  and  a  chain  hoist. 
Photo  by  Judi  Trainor. 


Brooklyn  and  New  York  businessmen  and  public  figures. 
Most  striking  about  The  Evergreens,  however,  are  the  large 
number  and  high  visibility  of  plots  for  four  populations 
traditionally  regarded  by  most  Americans  as  social 
pariahs:  merchant  seamen,  African-Americans,  Chinese 
immigrants  and  "shady"  actors  and  other  performers.  The 
story  of  how  these  oppressed  people  came  in  such  large 
numbers  to  The  Evergreens  was  the  subject  of  this  talk. 

John  Rousmaniere  is  an  independent  scholar  who 
holds  graduate  degrees  in  history  and  divinity  from 
Colimibia  Uruversity  and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

The  evening  lectures  were  followed  by  the  Late  Night 
sessions  with  John  O'Brien. 

Friday,  June  26,  2009 

Conservation  Workshop,  Advanced— Vale  Cemetery. 
(See  Basic  Conservation  Workshop  on  page  12  for  the 
leaders).  This  all  day  workshop  was  geared  for  all  those 
who  have  already  attended  a  basic  gravestone 
conservation  workshop.  The  scope  continued  where  the 
basic  workshop  left  off,  elaborating  on  many  topics  and 
expanding  to  include  more  complex  conservation 
procedures.  Attendees  of  the  workshop  learned  how  to  rig 
and  lift  fallen  monxmients  employing  a  overhead  and 
chain  hoist  and  tripod.  There  was  a  detailed  discussion  on 
varying  techniques  and  approaches  for  joining  stone 
elements. 

Basic  Volunteer  Workshop— Bill  Bruce,  Leader.  Albany 
Rural  Cemetery.  This  workshop  was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  cemetery  voliinteers. 


Sabrina  Selfridge  led  the 

Rubbing  Workshops. 

Photo  by  Sue  Lorraine. 


Stone  Rubbing  Workshop,  Basic  and  Advanced— 
Sabrina  Selfridge,  Leader.  Vale  Cemetery.  Attendees 
learned  the  art  of  gravestone  rubbing  using  special  wax. 
The  session  covered  supplies  needed,  how  to  pick  the 
right  stone,  preparing  that  stone,  basic  techniques  for  best 
transfer  possible  and  cleanup. 

Stone  Carving  Workshop,  Basic  — Karin  Sprague, 
Leader.  Vale  Cemetery.  Participants  learned  basic  carving 
methods  and  hand  carved  a  rising/setting  sun  image  on  a 
small  slate  "gravestone"  they  could  take  home. 

Reading  Worn  Inscriptions  on  Marble  Gravestones 
Workshop— John  Sterling,  Leader.  Vale  Cemetery. 
Participants  learned  how  the  carvers  cut  numbers  and 
dates  and  examined  how  they  weathered  over  hundreds 
of  years,  using  a  mirror. 

Tour  of  Jewish  Cemetery— Joshua  Segal,  Leader.  The 

tour  included  a  description  of  iconography,  the  use  of 
Hebrew  and  other  languages,  calendar  differences,  and 
how  inscription  formats  differ  in  general  from  non-Jewish 
cemeteries.  In  addition,  he  explained  oddities  that  one 
encounters  when  visiting  a  specific  Jewish  Cemetery. 


Joshual  Segal  Led  the  Jewish  Cemetery  Tour. 
Photo  by  John  Rousmaniere. 
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Karin  Sprague  Led  the  Carving  Workshop. 
Photo  by  John  O'Brien. 


Friday  Lectures: 


"Convenience  Versus  Convention  in  the  British  Isles: 
Circa  16-18th  Century  Incised  Letterforms"— L5^ne  J. 
Baggett  and  William  C.  Baggett.  This  lecture  presented  a 
diverse  selection  of  carved  examples  of  incised  letterforms 
that  appeared  on  stone  grave  markers  in  the  British  Isles 
from  tiie  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries.  During  this  era, 
the  vocation  of  letterform  carving  was  dominated  by  local 
traditions  in  matters  of  bereavement,  commemoration  and 
worship.  Tradesmen  typically  spent  their  entire  lives 
isolated  in  the  same  village  or  county  where  they  were 
bom.  They  were  trained  by  senior  craftsmen,  often  of  the 
same  family  who  had  spent  their  lifetimes  in  the  same 
place.  It  was  a  vocation  that  required  minimal  literacy  and 
passed  along  essential  technical  expertise,  as  well  as 
vernacular  mannerisms  and  attitudes  concerning  style  and 
quality. 

Ljmne  Baggett  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Art  at 
Louisiana  State  University  and  William  C.  Baggett  is  the 
Chair  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Design  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

"Memorializing  the  Civil  War  Dead:  Modernity  and 
Corruption  under  the  Grant  Administration"  — 
Bruce  S.  Elliott.  The  appalling  losses  of  the  CivU  War 
compelled  a  break  with  past  practice  and  the  institution  of 
national  memorializing  of  the  individual  sacrifice  of  the 
common  soldier,  as  well  as  of  their  collective  devotion  to 
the  union.  But  the  burgeoning  literature  on  Civil  War 
commemoration  pays  scant  attention  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  headstones  that  were  contracted  by  the 
War  Department  to  replace  deteriorating  wooden 
headboards  in  the  new  national  cemeteries.  Producing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  headstones  to 
standard  specifications  tested  the  capacity  of  what  was 
still  largely  a  craft  industry  to  move  closer  to  modernity. 
Entrepreneurs,  many  of  them  strangers  to  the  monument 
industry,    proposed   solutions   ranging   from   offshore 


sweatshops  to  innovative  technologies.  The  scale  of  the 
enterprise  held  out  the  prospect  of  significant  profits  to 
those  who  could  bring  together  the  right  combination  of 
labor,  materials  and  technology.  But  state  subsidy  also 
raised  the  specter  of  corruption.  The  contract  process 
emerged  as  one  of  a  series  of  scandals  that  plagued  the 
Grant  administration  and  Grant's  Secretary  of  War, 
sullying  the  great  project  of  naming  the  dead. 

Bruce  S.  Elliott  is  Professor  of  history  at  Carleton 
Uruversity  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  He  teaches  a  university 
seminar  course  on  gravestones  and  cemeteries  and  spoke 
at  AGS  in  2008  about  the  gravestones  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 


Albany  Rural  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater. 
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"The  Rural  Cemetery  Movement  in  the  South"— June 
Hadden  Hobbs.  The  Rural/Garden  Cemetery  Movement 
in  the  South  did  more  than  simply  reflect  the  cultural 
values  of  the  Northeast.  Though  influenced  by  the  same 
Romanhc  ideology  that  fueled  the  founding  of  Moxint 
Auburn  and  other  rural  cemeteries,  the  trend  in  the  more 
agrarian  South  preserved  an  already  established  tradition, 
creating  what  James  Farrell  calls  "truly  rural  cemeteries, 
instead  of  the  idealized  urban  counterpoint"  in  the 
Northeast.  More  importantly,  the  movement  in  the  South, 
and  particularly  the  Southeast,  became  closely  associated 
with  memorializing  the  Lost  Cause  after  the  Civil  War 
ended.  Thus,  the  most  elaborate,  carefully  planned 
sections  of  the  cemeteries  are  often  Confederate 
memorials,  some  of  them  created  specifically  to  address 
the  exclusion  of  the  Confederate  dead  from  federal 
cemeteries.  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  was  originally  founded  in  1867  to 
provide  burial  space  for  Confederate  soldiers  disinterred 
from  a  wartime  graveyard  that  became  a  federal  burial 
ground.  Many  times  the  planning  of  such  memorials  to  the 
Lost  Cause  fell  to  an  association  of  Southern  women, 
whose  involvement  gave  gendered  nuances  to  the 
landscaping  and  ornamentation.  In  addition,  gardening 
practices  in  the  South  gave  Southern  garden  cemeteries  a 
distinct  character. 

June  Hadden  Hobbs  is  Professor  of  English  at 
Gardner-Webb  University  in  Boiling  Springs,  North 
Carolina.  She  is  a  member  of  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  editor  of  Markers. 

"The  Vermont  Marble  Company  and  the 
Industrialization  of  the  Headstone"— Anne  Tait.  As  with 
most  trades  in  nineteenth-century  United  States,  the 
headstone  business  went  from  a  local  craft  to  a  national 
industry.  Redfield  Proctor  was  the  titan  who  brought  it  to 
this  position.  As  Civil  War  colonel,  later  Secretary  of  War, 
U.S.  Senator,  Governor  of  Vermont  and  President  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  Proctor  used  his  influence  to 
absorb  quarries  from  Vermont  to  Alaska.  He  established  a 
centralized  headstone  mill  in  Vermont  with  salesrooms  in 
every  major  center  of  the  country.  This  dominance  of  the 
industry  affected  not  only  the  way  in  which  headstones 
were  promoted,  but  changed  the  way  that  the  public 
consumed  them.  Nineteenth-century  memorial  art 
evolved  from  being  the  purview  of  local  craftsmen  who 
used  readily  available  stone  and  locally  accessible  imagery 
to  a  national  industry  dominated  by  Vermont  Marble 
Company.  This  changed  the  landscape  of  the  cemetery 
through  the  stones  and  the  manner  of  choosing  them  to 
memorialized  the  dead. 

Arme  Tait  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  at  the 
School  of  Architecture,  Art,  and  Historic  Preservation, 
Roger  Williams  University. 

The  evening  lectures  were  followed  by  the  Late  Night 
sessions  with  John  O'Brien. 


Saturday  June  27,  2009 


Bus  Tours: 


The  first  tour  went  to  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  the 
morning  and  saw  the  magnificent  Victorian  chapel  and 
crematory,  then  had  a  guided  tour  of  the  cemetery,  with 
Bemie  Vogel  as  tour  guide.  In  the  afternoon  the  group 
went  to  Albany  Rural.  There  they  had  a  choice  of  the 
walking  tour  of  the  Hudson  400,  with  Mike  Huxley  as 
tour  guide,  or  the  hiking  tour,  in  the  glacial  ravines,  with 
burials,  with  Bill  Bruce  as  tour  guide. 

The  other  tour  was  the  Trolley  Tour  with  Peter  Hess 
as  tour  guide.  The  group  met  the  Albany  AquaDucks 
trolley  at  the  Albany  Rural  Chapel  for  a  morning  riding 
tour,  seeing  the  gravestones  of  the  "Hudson  400", 
foxinding  families  of  the  Albany  area.  They  visited  the 
Mabee  Farm  Museum  and  Cemetery  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  conferees  attended  the  Oakley  Award 
Reception,  the  Forbes  Award  Banquet  and  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Saturday  Lectures: 

"Sunny,  The  Best  Dog  Ever— Hartsdale  Pet 
Cemetery,  Westchester  County,  New  York"— Elizabeth 
Broman.  This  lecture  examined  the  origins  and  growth  of 
pet  cemeteries,  an  intriguing  and  changing  aspect  of 
memorialization  and  death  in  American  culture.  It  briefly 
looked  at  past  and  current  practices  and  trends  in  the 
culture  of  pets  and  death,  and  then  specifically  addressed 
Hartsdale,  the  first  American  pet  burial  ground  started  in 
1896.  Pets  have  always  met  a  need  for  sporting  and 
hunting  abilities,  security,  protection  and  companionship. 
As  people  are  electing  to  have  fewer  or  no  children  and 
are  having  longer  life  expectancies  with  or  without 
partners  and  extended  family  units,  companion  animals 
are  often  considered  "part  of  the  family."  For  some. 
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Albany  Rural  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  Andrea  Carlin. 
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Vale  Cemetery.  Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater. 

cremations,  monuments  and  burials  for  their  animals  are 
as  important  as  those  for  themselves  and  family  members, 
a  pattern  evident  at  the  Hartsdale  Pet  Cemetery. 

Elizabeth  Broman  is  Reference  Librarian  at  the 
Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum  Library, 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

"Cherished  Chickens  and  Magic  Mushrooms:  Grave 
Sights  on  Martha's  Vineyard"— Judith  Trainor.  This 
presentation  focused  on  two  deaths  roughly  a  century 
apart:  Nancy  Luce  (1814-1890)  and  John  Belushi  (1949- 
1982).  The  graves  of  these  individuals,  both  publically 
known  in  their  time,  are  located  in  neighboring  towns  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Their  graves  remain  sightseeing 
destinations  for  simimer  visitors.  Nancy  Luce  named  and 
wrote  poems  to  her  chickens,  who  were  her  only 
comparuons  for  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life.  John 
Belushi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  star  of  television  and 
movies.  The  events  surrounding  his  funeral  and  burial  are 
worthy  of  the  characters  he  played  on  screen.  The  reasons 
that  the  public  visits  these  graves  and  how  public 
behavior  has  impacted  the  appearance  of  the  gravesites 
was  explored  in  this  talk. 

Judith  Trainor  is  Director  of  Budget  and  Planning  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Worcester.  She  is  a 
longtime  member  of  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  and  is  its 
current  Treasurer. 

The  evening  lectures  were  foUowed  by  the  Late  Night 
sessions  with  John  O'Brien. 

Many  thanks  to  all  the  people  listed  below  and  others 
who  in  numerous  ways  contributed  to  this  conference 
being  a  successful  experience  for  conferees. 

2009  Conference  Committee: 

Conference  Chair  -  Mariarme  Greenfield 
Conference  Registrar  -  Beth  Santore 
Program  Coordinator  -  Dr.  Ian  W.  Brown 
Participation  Sessions  Coordinator  -  Frank  Calidonna 


Conservation  Workshops  Coordinator— Jon  Appell 
Conservation  Workshop  Leaders— Joe  Ferrannini, 

Bob  Posson,  Bill  Bruce,  C.R.  Jones,  Francis  Miller, 

TaMara  Conde,  Charlie  Marchant  and  Kai  Nalenz 
Photography  Workshops  Coordinator— Frank  CaUdorma 
Photography  Workshop  Coordinator— Jeff  Richman 
Foil  Impressions  Workshop  Coordinator— Judi  Trainor 
Foil  Impressions  Workshop  Leader— Beth  Santore 
Stone  Carving  Workshop  Coordinator— Karin  Sprague 
Rubbing  Workshop  Coordinator— Sab rina  Selfridge 
Reading  Worn  Inscriptions  on  Marble  Gravestones 
Workshop  Coordinator— John  Sterling 
Orientation  Coordinator— Laurel  Gabel 
Guided  Bus  Tour  Leaders— Bemie  McEvoy, 

Joshua  Segal,  Joe  Ferrannini 
Late  Night  Sessions  Coordinator— John  O'Brien 
Silent  Auction  Coordinators— Mel vin  Mason  and 

Thomas  Mason 
Sales  Table  and  Exhibits  Coordinator— Marie  Ferre 
Volunteer  Leaders— Jenny  Swadosh  and 

Albin  Lohr-Jones 
Program  Book— Patricia  Welch    ♦ 


2009  Conference  Attendance 


New  York  -  30 
Massachusetts  -  21 
Connecticut  - 10 
New  Hampshire  -  £ 
Rhode  Island  -  6 
Illinois  -  5 
New  Jersey  -  4 
Canada  -  3 
Maryland  -  3 
Maine  -  2 
Mississippi  -  2 


North  Carolina  -  2 
Oregon  -  2 
Vermont  -  2 
Alabama  - 1 
Japan  - 1 
Kentucky  - 1 
Ohio-1 

Pennsylvania  - 1 
Utah-1 
Virginia  - 1 

105  Total 


Beth  Santore,  your  2010  Conference  Chair,  with  John 

O'Brien. 

Photo  by  John  O'Brien. 
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2009  Oa^ky  Certificate  of  Merit  ^cipients 


The  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  is  presented 
periodically  by  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  individuals 
and  groups  advancing  the  mission  of  the  Association. 
Named  for  long-time  members  Rosalee  and  Fred  Oakley, 
the  Certificate  of  Merit  is  designed  to  honor  those  whose 
work  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies  is  worthy  of 
recognition  by  AGS. 

AGS  Award  Committee  Chair,  Brenda  Re3molds, 
presented  the  following  Oakley  Certificates  of  Merit: 

Donna   Cooper,   Coordinator   of   the   Barry   County, 
Missouri,  Genealogical  Website,  Barry  County,  Missouri. 

The  MOGenWeb  site  is  one  of  the  most  visited 
genealogy  sites  in  Barry  County  and  National  GenWeb  has 
featured  them  as  a  model  county  for  almost  eleven  straight 
months.  They  have  been  posting  cemetery  stones,  as  well 
as  documenting  the  names  on  the  stones  for  about  two 
years. 

Donna  took  over  the  site  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
information  that  gives  genealogists  a  wealth  of 
information  at  their  fingertips.  Among  the  things  that 
Donna  has  done  to  help  make  web  studies  better  for 
researchers  was  to  transcribe  the  1850,  1860,  1870  and  the 
1880  census  and  the  early  county  newspapers. 

Cemeteries  are  a  great  research  tool  and  with 
Donna  coordinating  many  dedicated  and  hard  working 
researchers  and  volunteers  to  photograph  and  record  all 
the  stones  in  the  county,  this  information  may  be  saved  for 
generations  to  come.  Through  their  efforts  and  devotion, 
about  75  percent  of  the  county  cemeteries  are  done  at  the 
present  time.  These  photographs  have  helped  correct 
Internet  genealogy  and  make  it  accountable  to  the  written 
record. 

Donna  was  also  President  of  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  Genealogical  Society  and  helped  with  the 
recording  of  the  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  cemeteries. 

Molly  DePue 

Molly  DePue  is  a  high  school  senior  and  Girl 
Scout.  For  her  Girl  Scout  Gold  Award  project,  she  chose  to 
work  at  Cassill  Cemetery  in  Vinton  County,  Ohio.  Cassill 
Cemetery  is  a  pre-Civil  War  burial  ground  located  in  an 
isolated  area  within  a  section  of  woods  owned  by  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Due  to  its  isolated  location,  many  of  the 
monuments  in  the  cemetery  had  been  badly  vandalized. 
The  township  and  county  trustees  maintain  the  road  to  the 
cemetery  and  they  do  all  of  the  mowing,  but  there  were  no 
plans  to  repair  the  monuments. 

Molly  decided  she  would  research  the  people  buried 
in  the  cemetery  and  the  locations  of  their  gravestones.  She 
spent  many  hours  researching  and  documenting  this 
information.   This  research  enabled  her  to  match  up 


gravestone  fragments  scattered  throughout  the  cemetery. 

Molly  also  researched  gravestone  repair  techniques. 
By  reading  books  and  gravestone  conservation  websites, 
she  learned  the  proper  materials  and  tools  necessary  to 
repair  gravestones.  In  addition  to  reading,  she  also  talked 
with  local  monument  dealers  and  stonemasons  to  get 
their  suggestions.  She  successfully  repaired  many 
damaged  monuments  in  the  cemetery.  Molly  also 
repaired  the  fence  around  the  cemetery  and  the  gates. 

Even  though  the  Girl  Scout  Gold  Award  only 
requires  65  hours  of  service  time,  Molly  has  (and 
continues)  to  put  in  additional  hours  of  work  at  the 
cemetery. 

Georgia  Municipal  Cemetery  Association 
(Stan  Rogers,  President) 

The  Georgia  Municipal  Cemetery  Association 
provides  classroom  training  and  a  hands-on  workshop  on 
the  basics  of  cemetery  preservation  to  municipal  and 
nonprofit  cemetery  professionals  from  across  the  state  of 
Georgia.  It  also  partnered  with  the  Georgia  State 
Historical  Preservation  Office  (GASHPO)  to  provide  four 
additional  day-long  cemetery  conservation  workshops 
across  the  state  in  Atlanta,  Columbus,  Gainesville  and 
Sandersville. 

The  Association  has  also  developed  a  professional 
web  site  (www.GMCAweb.org)  and  publishes  quarterly 
electronic  newsletters  to  keep  the  membership  informed, 
network  with  technical  experts  and  educate  volunteers 
and  staff  who  work  in  Georgia's  public  cemeteries.    ♦ 


Do  you  Receive  the  AGS  E-Neivsletter? 

The  E-News  Features: 

Links  to  online  articles 

Conference  updates 

Queries  and  follow-up  responses 

News  and  events  from  around 
the  country  and  the  world. 

Announcements  of  upcoming 
workshops,  tours  and  other  events 

Make  sure  to  give  the  office  has  your  current 

e-mail  address  so  you  don't  miss  out  on 

this  valuable  resource. 
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2009  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
Presented  to 

(DavicfK  Waiters 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  Gravestone  Studies 


Rosalee    Oakley    presents 
David    Watters    with    the 
2009  Forbes  Award. 
Photo  by  John  O'Brien. 


Rosalee  Oakley,  then  AGS  President,  presented  David 
Watters  the  2009  Forbes  Award.  Following  is  her  speech: 

"At  each  of  our  conferences  it  is  traditional  to  present 
our  most  prestigious  award,  the  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes  Award,  to  a  recipient  selected  by  our  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  award  is  named  for  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes,  an  early  gravestone  scholar  and  photographer 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  In  1927  Mrs.  Forbes 
published  a  landmark  book  of  American  gravestone 
studies  titled.  Gravestones  of  Early  New  Englatid  and  the  Men 
Who  Made  Them. 

We  have  the  unusual  privilege  tonight  of  having  with 
us  the  great  grand-daughter  and  grandson  of  Harriette 
Merrifield  Forbes.  May  I  introduce  Kathy  Paranya,  Mrs. 
Forbes'  great-granddaughter.  With  Kathy  is  her  husband. 
Spike  Paranya,  and  Kathy's  uncle,  Linwood  Erskine,  who 
is  Mrs.  Forbes'  grandson.  It  is  an  honor  and  truly  a 
pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  at  this  time  when  we 
remember  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes'  life  and  work  with 
the  bestowing  of  this  award  in  her  name.  Thank  you  for 
being  with  us. 

The  first  of  these  awards  went  to  Daniel  Farber,  also  a 
gravestone  photographer,  in  1977.  Thirty-seven  recipients 
have  been  recognized  over  the  years  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  areas  of  photography,  scholarship, 
publications,  education  and  conservation.  Tonight  we 
recognize  the  thirty-eighth.  Dr.  David  H.  Watters,  an 
educator,  scholar,  writer,  and  editor. 

David  Watters  is  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  in  Durham  and  is  the 
Director  of  the  Center  for  New  England  Culture.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  AGS  and  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  during  our  early  years.  After  Markers  I  was 
published,  which  included  an  essay  of  his,  he  became  the 
editor  of  Markers  II,  Markers  III,  and  Markers  TV.  In  more 


recent  years  he  has  served  and  continues  to  serve  on  the 
Markers  Editorial  Board.  At  our  2007  Conference  at  Rivier 
College  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  he  was  the  Keynote 
Speaker.  He  has  also  served  as  AGS  conference  chair, 
program  chair  and  bus  tour  chair  in  the  past.  He  is  a 
newly  elected  state  representative  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  there  earlier 
this  week,  passing  important  legislation  before  joining  us 
here. 

His  publications  are  many.  His  carver  research  has 
been  in  several  issues  of  Markers.  Additional  books  and 
articles  are  on  early  American  hterature  and  gravestone 
art,  and  books  about  American  authors  such  as  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  are  among  his  publications.  Most 
recently  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  New 
England:  The  Culture  and  History  of  an  American  Region, 
pubUshed  in  2005."    ♦ 


Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes-Thoughts  by  a  Grandson 

Linwood  M.  Erskine,  Jr. 

My  grandmother,  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes,  was  a 
remarkable  individual.  Perhaps  for  several  generations 
within  my  family,  the  women  have  been  more  significant 
than  the  men.  Although  my  aunt,  Esther  Forbes,  the 
author  of  Johnny  Tremain  and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  her  biography  of  Paul  Revere  may  be  better  known 
outside  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies,  I  once 
checked  the  Union  catalog  at  Harvard's  Weidner  Library 
and  found  more  entries  for  my  author  grandmother  than 
for  her  author  daughter. 

Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  grew  up  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  as  the  daughter  of  a  weU-to-do  building 
contractor  who,  before  the  civil  war,  had  what  would  be 
called  an  industrial  park  today.  He  built  factory  type 
buildings  where  he  rented  space  and  sold  power  to 
manufacturing  tenants  from  steam  powered  overhead 
shafting  throughout  the  buildings. 

My  grandmother  was  the  child  of  a  second  marriage 
after  her  father's  first  wife  had  died,  so  she  was  bom 
when  her  father  was  no  longer  a  young  man.  1  think  that 
he  discouraged  suitors,  hoping  to  have  his  daughter  as  a 
companion  and  helper  for  his  old  age.  However,  he  did 
not  discourage  her  from  getting  a  good  education  and 
having  non-domestic  interests. 

She  graduated  from  Oread  Academy  in  Worcester. 
The  Oread  Academy  was  short  lived,  but  was  the 
equivalent  of  today's  good  women's  colleges.  Before  she 
was  married  at  age  28,  she  studied  painting  and  did  water 
colors  of  botanical  specimens  that  she  collected  in  Central 
Massachusetts.  We  stUl  have  in  the  family  many  of  her 
water  colors  and  her  tinker's  pig  that  she  used  while 
collecting  botaiucal  specimens.  Her  herbarium  was  given 
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later  to  Harvard  University.  I  am  told  that  the  collection  by 
Hattie  Merrifield  is  still  in  good  condition  although  dating 
to  the  1870s. 

Harriette  Merrifield  married  William  Trowbridge 
Forbes  in  1884  and  moved  to  Westborough,  Massachusetts, 
where  her  five  children  were  bom.  The  sixth  child  was 
either  stillborn  or  died  shortly  after  birth  and  the  family 
cemetery  lot  is  in  Westborough  where  William  T.  Forbes, 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  and  all  children  other  than  my 
mother  are  interred. 

The  five  surviving  children  were  bom  not  much  more 
than  a  year  apart.  Although  she  had  household  help, 
children  kept  my  grandmother  too  busy  to  continue  with 
her  water  color  painting.  The  family  doctor  in 
Westborough  had  taken  up  photography  in  its  infancy  and 
suggested  photography  as  a  less  time  consuming  activity. 
Based  on  a  recommendation  that  a  good  lens  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  photographic  process,  she  purchased 
a  lens  that  lasted  her  a  lifetime  although  it  was  attached  to 
several  different  cameras  over  the  years.  She  was  still 
taking  photographs  with  this  lens  when  she  was  over 
ninety  years  old.  The  camera  required  tripods,  glass  plates 
and  a  hood  for  seeing  what  the  picture  would  look  like 
before  the  glass  plate  was  inserted.  We  still  have  her  last 
camera  and  many  of  her  glass  plate  negatives  of  family 
type  photographs.  In  the  early  years  she  did  the  whole 
process,  sensitizing  her  own  glass  plates  through  printing 
her  own  pictures. 

My  grandfather  became  the  judge  of  Worcester 
County  Probate  Court  and  my  great  grandfather 
Merrifield  died.  His  house  in  Worcester  was  razed  and 
replaced  by  a  large  Tudor  style  house  in  the  late  1890s. 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  and  her  family  then  moved 
from  Westborough  to  23  Trowbridge  Road  in  Worcester 
where  she  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  new  house 
had  a  fully  equipped  dark  room  on  the  third  floor. 

My  grandmother  never  learned  to  drive  an 
automobile  and  relied  on  family  members  when  she 
wanted  to  go  on  a  picture  taking  tiip.  She  was  interested  in 
old  houses  as  well  as  early 
gravestones  and  many  of  her 
house  photographs  are  available 
at  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  in  Worcester.  Often  my 
mother  was  the  "chauffeur" 
because  my  parents  and  the  four 
in  my  generation  lived  nearby.  I 
was  born  in  1923  and  the 
gravestone  photographic  trips 
that  I  remember  took  place  after 
her  gravestone  book  was 
published.  A  typical  tiip  involved 
a  late  morning  drive  to  a 
cemetery.  My  grandmother 
would  set  up  the  camera  and  we 
would  have  a  picnic  lunch  while 
waiting  for  the  light  to  be  what 


Rosalee  Oakley,  David  Watters  and  Linwood 

Erskine,  Jr.  at  the  2009  Forbes  Award  Banquet, 

Photo  by  John  O'Brien. 


my  grandmother  wanted.  I  do  not  think  that  she  used 
artificial  lighting  at  any  time,  but,  instead,  varied  the 
exposure  times.  I  have  pleasant  memories  of  these  trips, 
but,  today  could  not  name  a  specific  cemetery  or  a  specific 
gravestone  photographed. 

Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  continued 
photographing  gravestones  long  after  her  book  was 
published.  Her  gravestone  glass  plates  were  given  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  but  were  deaccessioned  by 
AAS  after  Daniel  Farber  had  copied  all  of  them,  making 
new  negatives  in  modem  film  form. 

Gravestones  were  only  one  of  the  interests  of  my 
grandmother  and  photography  was  only  a  complement 
and  not  an  end  in  itself.  Perhaps  she  should  be  classified 
as  an  historian.  She  did  the  major  part  of  her  research  at 
the  library  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Among 
her  publications  are  a  history  of  Westborough  and  a  book 
on  New  England  diaries  which  was  privately  printed  in 
1923.  She  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  historical  subjects 
for  the  Worcester  Historical  Society  and  others.  We  stiU 
have  some  interesting  genealogical  work  which  she  did 
tracing  some  family  lines  into  the  1500s.  The 
acknowledgement  at  the  beginning  of  my  aunf  s  Paul 
Revere  biography  reads:  "This  book  was  written  in 
collaboration  with  my  mother,  Harriette  M.  Forbes,  who 
has  done  most  of  the  work  on  the  original  papers,  court 
records,  deeds,  etc.,  newspapers,  manuscript  diaries  and 
letters— which  is  the  hardest  part  of  a  book  like  this. 

My  grandmother's  research  was  long  before  the  days 
of  laptop  computers  and  copying  machines.  If  she  was 
leaving  the  house  to  do  research,  her  equipment  would  be 
a  medium  sized  candy  box  which  she  covered  with 
interestingly  patterned  cloth.  Inside  the  box  would  be 
pencils,  a  pen  knife,  pads  of  paper  and  notes  on  what  she 
was  working  on.  The  final  item  in  the  box  would  be 
Mounds  candy  bar  for  her  lunch. 

If   living    today,    1    am   not   sure    that   Harriette 

Merrifield  Forbes  would  feel  she  deserved  the  honor  of 

having  an  AGS  award  in  her  name.  She  did  her  work 

because  she  wanted  to  find  or 

preserve  information  and  not  to 

give  credit  to  herself. 

Those  interested  in  further 
information  and  some 

photographs  may  wish  to  consult 
the  publication  Merrifield.  It  is  an 
expanded  catalog  of  an  exhibit  at 
the  Worcester  Historical 
Museum  held  in  2003-2004 
concerning  two  family  houses, 
my  grandmother,  my  aunt  Esther 
and  my  late  wife  Margaret  Ayers 
Erskine.  There  is  a  copy  of 
Merrifield  in  the  AGS  library.  It  is 
also  available  from  the  museum 
at  30  Elm  Street  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.    ♦ 
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From  the  President  continued  from  page  3 

trustees,  so  I  encouraged  everyone  to  think  about  energetic, 
talented  people  from  across  the  land  (and  water!)  who  will 
help  direct  our  operations  when  we  have  served  our  terms 
and  moved  on  to  greener  pastures. 

Our  meeting  was  over  by  2:30  p.m.,  because  most 
people  had  long  drives  or  flights.  I  met  with  a  couple  of 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  address  specific 
issues  and  we  all  then  went  our  several  ways.  In  January, 
April  and  June  there  will  be  other  board  meetings  of  the 
AGS,    all    guaranteed    to    be    formal    with    reports. 


recommendations,  motions,  seconds,  debates,  fisticuffs, 
votes,  resolutions  and  all  those  other  good  things  that 
make  organizations  operable.  Such  meetings  with  well- 
defined  agenda  are  indeed  necessary,  but  I  know  that  I 
will  look  back  with  a  degree  of  nostalgia  if  not  longing 
for  this  wonderful  fall  meeting  where  we  all  got  to  know 
each  other  and  remember  just  why  it  is  that  we  do  what 
we  do.    ♦ 


AGS  Committees  and  Boards  for  2009-2010 


Committees: 

Archives  Committee: 
Nancy  Adgent  {Chair,  Trustee) 
Rob  Cox  (non-Trustee) 
Marie  Ferre  (Ex-officio) 
Laurel  Gabel  (Ex-officio) 
Tom  Malloy  (non-Trustee) 
Rosalee  Oakley  (non-Trustee) 
Tricia  Welch  (Staff) 

Awards  Committee: 
Brenda  Reynolds  (Chair,  Trustee) 
Bob  Drinkwater  (Trustee) 
John  O'Brien  (Trustee) 

Chapters  Committee: 
Joshua  Segal  (Chair,  Trustee) 
C.  R.  Jones  (non-Trustee) 
Melvin  Mason  (Trustee) 
Cathi  Taylor  (Trustee) 

Conference  Planning  Committee: 
Beth  Santore  (Chair/Registrar,  Trustee) 
Bill  Baeckler  (Late  Night  Coordinator,  non-Trustee) 
Ian  Brown  (Program  Coordinator,  Trustee) 
Janet  Heywood  (Public  Relations  Coordinator,  Trustee) 
Judy  Juntunen  (Participation  Sessions  Co-Coordinator,  non- 
Trustee) 

Bob  Keeler  (Participation  Sessions  Co-Coordinator,  non-Trustee) 
John  Martine  (Workshops  Coordinator,  Trustee) 
Tom  Mason  (Silent  Auction  Co-Coordinator,  Trustee) 
Melvin  Mason  (Silent  Auction  Co-Coordinator,  Trustee) 
Judi  Trainor  (Financial  Planner) 
Tricia  Welch  (Sales  and  Exhibits  Coordinator,  Staff) 

Conservation  Committee: 
TaMara  Conde  (Chair,  Trustee) 
Jonathan  Appell  (Trustee) 
Joe  Ferranini  (Trustee) 
John  O'Brien  (Trustee) 
Sabrina  Selfridge  (Trustee) 

Executive  Committee: 
Ian  W.  Brown  (President,  Trustee) 
Joshua  Segal  (Vice  President,  Trustee) 
Marianne  Greenfield  (Secretary,  Trustee) 


Judi  Trainor  (Treasurer,  Trustee) 
Beth  Santore  (Trustee) 

Membership  and  Development  Committee: 
Joy  Giguere  (Chair,  Trustee) 
Janet  Heywood  (Trustee) 
Tricia  Welch  (Staff) 

Nominating  Committee: 
John  Martine  (Chair,  Trustee) 
Marianne  Greenfield  (Trustee) 
Cathi  Taylor  (Trustee) 

Web  Site  Committee: 

Beth  Santore  (Chair,  Trustee) 

Tricia  Welch  (Staff) 

Boards 

E-Newsletter  Board: 
Andrea  Carlin  (Staff) 
Bob  Drinkwater  (Trustee) 

Markers  Editorial  Board: 
June  Hadden-Hobbs  (Editor,  Ex-officio) 
Richard  Francaviglia  (non-Trustee) 
Laurel  Gabel  (Ex-officio) 
Blanche  Linden  (non-Trustee) 
Richard  E.  Meyer  (Ex-officio) 
Tom  Malloy  (non-Trustee) 
Cornelia  Paraskevas  (non-Trustee) 
Juhe  Rugg  (non-Trustee) 
Timothy  Sedore  (non-Trustee) 
David  Charles  Sloane  (non-Trustee) 
David  H.  Watters  (non-Trustee) 
Elizabethadah  A.  Wright  (non-Trustee) 
Wilbur  Zelinsky  (non-Trustee) 

Quarterly  Editorial  Board: 
Jim  Freeman  (Chair,  Ex-officio) 
Andrea  Carlin  (Staff) 
Rosalee  Oakley  (non-Trustee) 
Sandy  Perot  (non-Trustee) 
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A  gS  AW^OV^OEM^E^MTS 


Call  for  Papers  and  Participation  Sessions 
2010  AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting, 
Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly  papers,  20 
minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  during  the  evening  and 
daytime  lecture  sessions.  Please  send  your  proposal  and 
250-word  abstract  by  February  1,  2010  to:  Program  Chair: 
Dr.  Ian  Brown,  ibrown@bama.ua.edu. 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  Participation  Sessions, 
classes  of  50  minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  Thursday, 
June  24  and  Friday,  June  25.  Please  send  your  proposal  and 
a  250-word  abstract  by  February  1,  2010  to:  Participation 
Sessions  Co-Chairs,  Robert  Keeler  and  Judy  Juntunen, 
robertk@clackamas.edu  or  Robert  Keeler,  3005  S.W. 
Westwood  Dr.,  Portland,  OR,  97225. 


Student  Scholarship  Announcement 
2010  AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting, 
Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010 

A  scholarship  is  being  offered  for  a  student  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  2010  AGS  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Denison  University  in  Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010. 
The  scholarship  will  cover  registration,  plus  room  and 
board  for  the  full  conference.  There  will  also  be  a  cash 
prize  of  $200,  which  will  be  presented  at  the  coriference. 
The  recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  expected  to  present  a 
scholarly  paper  of  twenty  minutes  during  the  Friday 
evening  lecture  session. 

Requirements:  The  applicant  must  either  be  a 
graduate  or  undergraduate  student  of  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  AGS. 

Application:  The  application  will  consist  of  the  title, 
abstract  and  text  for  a  twenty-minute  paper  presentation. 
The  presentation  should  be  in  the  exact  form  that  will  be 
delivered  at  the  conference,  including  visuals.  Powerpoint 
is  the  preferred  medium. 

Deadline:  By  April  1, 2010,  submissions  should  be  sent 
as  either  a  pdf  attachment  to  an  email,  a  CD  or  a  hard  copy 
to  ibrown@bama.ua.edu  or  Ian  W.  Brown,  Box  870210, 
Department  of  Anthropology,  The  University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL,  35487-0210. 


Back  issues  of  Markers  available  online 

As  part  of  AGS's  partnership  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  to  house  the  AGS  Archives, 
the  University  has  digitized  all  back  issues  of  Markers 
and  made  them  available  online.  The  website  is: 

http://v^rvvw. library  .umass.edu/spcoll/umarmot/?p=991 


Call  for  Forbes  Awards  and 
Oakley  Certificate  Nominations 

We  are  seeking  candidates  for  Oakley  Certificates  of 
Merit  and  the  Forbes  Award.  The  deadline  for 
nominations  is  December  31,  2009. 

The  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit 

The  Oakley  Certificate  is  presented  periodically  by 
the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  individuals  and  groups 
advancing  the  mission  of  the  Association.  Named  for 
long-time  members  Rosalee  and  Fred  Oakley,  the 
Certificate  of  Merit  is  designed  to  honor  those  whose 
work  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies  is  worthy  of 
recognition  by  AGS.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate, 
presented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  gift  of  a  book  to 
the  honoree's  local  library,  in  their  name,  on  behalf  of 
AGS. 

The  AGS  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 

The  Forbes  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the  AGS 
Board  of  Trustees  to  honor  an  individual,  institution,  or 
organization  in  recognihon  of  exceptional  service  to  the 
field  of  gravestone  studies.  The  Forbes  Award  is  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  AGS.  The  presentation  is 
usually  made  at  the  Awards  Banquet  during  the  Annual 
Conference.  A  reception  precedes  the  banquet  at  which 
the  recipient  is  the  guest  of  honor.  The  President  makes  a 
presentation  speech  indicating  why  the  person  or 
organization  was  chosen  and  giving  a  sumniary  of  the 
work  accomplished.  A  framed  certificate  is  presented 
along  with  a  photograph  of  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes. 
The  recipient  usually  gives  an  acceptance  speech. 

For  nomination  forms,  please  call  the  AGS  office  or 
visit  the  awards  page  of  the  AGS  website. 


Earn  a  Free  Membership 

Any  member  of  the  AGS  who  brings  in  five  new  mem- 
bers at  the  Senior  level  of  $40  or  above  within  a  12- 
month  period  will  be  given  a  free  membership  renewal 
at  the  Individual  level  for  one  year  (free  year  begins 
with  your  next  renewal  date).  New  members  that  you 
recruit  must  record  your  name  in  brackets  after  theirs 
on  the  membership  application  form.  Contact  the  AGS 
office  at  info@gravestonestudies.org  for  membership 
forms  to  distribute. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Ian  W.  Brown 

Box  870210 

Department  of  Anthropology 

The  University  of  Alabama 

Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0210 

ibrown@bama.ua.edu 


This  is  my  first  "from  the  president"  message,  so  let 
me  start  off  by  saying  how  honored  I  am  to  occupy  this 
role.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  AGS  since  1987,  but 
because  I  lived  far  from  its  center  for  most  of  that  time 
(Alabama),  I  did  not  start  attending  annual  conierences 
imtil  the  Savannah  meeting  in  2002.  It  was  then  that  I 
discovered  just  how  incredible  these  conferences  are,  and  I 
also  came  to  admire  the  skills,  dedication,  and  wonderful 
personalities  of  its  many  eclectic  members. 

During  these  past  two  years,  as  a  board  member,  I 
learned  much  about  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes.  Two 
dozen,  hard-working  trustees  run  the  organization,  a 
number  that  is  matched  by  other  AGS  members  who  serve 
on  editorial  boards.  Until  one  is  actually  involved  as  a 
board  member,  it  is  hard  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  involved  in  running  the  AGS,  both  in  terms  of  bringing 
its  annual  conference  to  fruition  and  in  its  publications.  I 
highly  recommend  the  experience  and  encourage  anyone 
who  wishes  to  get  involved  as  a  board  member  to  let  me 
know. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Rosalee  Oakley,  our 
immediate  past  president,  in  helping  me  learn  the  ropes 
this  past  year  when  I  assumed  the  role  of  Vice  President. 
She  has  performed  yeoman's  service  to  the  AGS 
throughout  its  history,  and  I  for  one  am  grateful  to  have 
had  her  as  my  guide  and  model. 

In  the  years  ahead  I  would  like  to  continue  to  build 
upon  what  the  AGS  has  already  done,  following  the  adage 


that  "if  it  works,  don't  fix  it."  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
there  are  things  that  we  can  do  to  expand  our  influence 
both  nationally  and  internationally.  The  Northeast  has 
been  our  base,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  because  that  is 
where  the  bulk  of  our  membership  lives.  With  that  said, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  grow  elsewhere.  No 
area  has  a  monopoly  on  cemeteries  after  all! 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  "reach  out"  can 
occur.  One  way  is  to  hold  our  conferences  in  diverse  parts 
of  the  country  (and  even  in  another  coimtry?!).  We  have 
done  so  to  some  extent  in  the  past,  but  I  believe  we  can 
make  this  an  even  more  common  practice  in  the  future. 
Second,  no  matter  where  we  hold  our  conferences,  we 
need  to  find  effective  ways  to  generate  new  membership 
in  those  areas.  Third,  in  order  to  establish  ties  between 
AGS  members  of  the  same  region,  we  have  to  find  ways 
to  bring  them  together.  Establishing  state  chapters  is  one 
way  to  do  that,  so  I  have  created  a  new  committee  to  look 
into  how  they  might  be  formed.  Another  new  committee 
is  the  Marketing  Committee,  which  is  exploring  ways  to 
get  our  name  out  there  to  enhance  membership  numbers. 
Right  now  we  are  hovering  between  900  and  1,000,  which 
is  certainly  a  decent  amount,  but  if  we  are  ever  to  get 
beyond  relying  on  the  annual  coriference  to  make  our 
budget,  we  must  continue  to  develop  n\embership,  which 
is  one  of  my  major  goals. 

As  a  teacher,  I  am  also  dedicated  to  finding  ways  to 
increase  student  involvement  in  the  AGS.  Youth  is  the 
future  for  most  organizations,  and  my  philosophy  is  that 
if  we  can  get  students  to  our  conferences  we  will  have 
them  forever.  Thus,  increasing  scholarship  is  another 
critical  goal  for  my  administration.  Enough  said.  I  look 
forward  to  the  months  ahead  in  leading  the  AGS  and  I 
thank  you,  the  membership,  for  your  trust. 


Progress  Report  on  AGS  Archives  Transfer  to  UMass,  Amherst 

The  AGS  Board  of  Trustees,  after  a  year  of  study  and  debate,  voted  at  their  April  meeting  to  move  our  AGS  Archives 
to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  partnering  with  their  Special  Collections  staff  to  care  for  it  in  a  secure, 
climate-controlled  environment,  to  make  collections  accessible  to  researchers  and  to  digitize  photographs  for  preservation. 

On  July  3,  Nancy  Adgent,  Archives  Committee  Chair,  and  Rosalee  Oakley,  AGS  past  president,  took  the  first  two 
collections— the  Peter  Benes  Collection  and  the  Alice  Bunton  Collection— to  UMass  and  presented  them  to  Rob  Cox,  the 
Director  of  Special  Collections.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  brief  descriptions  of  AGS  and  the  two  collections  were  online  at 
http://www.library.umass.edu/spcoll/umarmot/?cat=304. 

We  will  be  adding  to  the  finding  aids  as  well  as  transferring  new  collections  as  they  are  prepared.  In  July  a  full  set  of 
Markers  was  delivered  to  UMass.  Rob  plans  for  digitized  versions  to  be  online  before  year  end. 
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The  Sampson  Stones 

Rob  Gregg 
Photos  by  the  Author 

Vine  Lake  Cemetery  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts, 
has  two  almost  identical  stones,  each  with  a 
perforation  (Section  4,  Grave  334).  There  are  no 
other  stones  similar  to  these  in  the  Cemetery. 

Located  in  the  center  of  the  colorual  graveyard,  they 
are  positioned  on  an  east-west  axis.  Their  composition  is 
quartzite,  a  material  not  native  to  Medfield.  The  sizes  in 
inches  are:  west  stone  (13  wide,  12  high,  IVi  thick);  east 
stone  (13  wide,  IIV2  tall,  1  thick).  The  diameter  of  each 
perforation  is  roughly  Wi  to  2  inches.  Measurement 
between  the  two  stones  is  72  inches.  On  the  north  side  of 
each  stone,  a  shoulder  appears  to  be  cut,  while  the  south 
side  is  not  shaped  as  distinctly. 

The  first  mention  of  these  stones  appears  in  a 
"Sermon  preached  in  Medfield,  5th  January  1817,  near  the 
166th  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town"  by 
Daniel  Clarke  Saunders,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Medfield  (Dedham:  Abel  D. 
Alleyn,  1817).  On  page  16  Sanders  states:  "There  is  but  one 
place  for  the  burying  of  the  dead.  The  land  was  given  by 
Joseph  Metcalf.  The  first  person  laid  in  it,  as  tradition 
relates,  was  one  Sampson,  and  the  stones,  near  the  centre 
of  the  yeard  [sic],  erected  over  his  grave  are  distinguished 
by  being  each  perforated."  (Saimders  may  have  been 
mistaken  about  which  Metcalf  gave  the  land  for  the 
burying  grounds.  John  Metcalf  [bom  1622  in  England] 
removed  to  Medfield  from  Dedham  about  1652;  his  son 
Joseph  inherited  the  "the  home  place  near  the  cemetery" 
after  his  father's  death  in  1690.  The  donor,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  John  and  not  Joseph.)  Since  we  know  the  date  of  John 
Metcalf  s  arrival  in  Medfield  {History  of  the  Town  of  Medfield 
1650-1888,  edited  by  William  S.  Tilden  [Boston:  George  H. 
Ellis,  1887],  pages  436-7),  the  Sampson  stones  can  be  dated 
no  earlier  than  1652. 

The  next  mention  of  the  stones  appears  in  1899  when 
five  Medfield  citizens  composed  a  Catalog  of  Inscriptions. 
Page  68  states,  "(Headstone  and  footstone  with  roimd 
holes,  but  no  inscription  legible.  Said  by  some  to  be  grave 
of  Samuel  Morse)."  The  cause  for  this  assumption  may 
have  been  the  towering  presence  of  the  Morse  Monument 
(erected  in  1854)  located  two  feet  immediately  south  of  the 
perforated  stones.  In  addition,  there  are  two  Morse 
gravestones,  crudely  carved,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Monument.  Samuel  Morse  was  a  person  of  some  import  in 
Medfield,  his  house  having  been  burned  to  the  ground 
during  the  attack  by  King  Philip's  warriors  on  21  February 
1676.  An  unsubstantiated  argument  could  be  made,  based 
solely  on  geographical  proximity,  that  the  unmarked  and 
undated  perforated  stones  are  those  of  Samuel  Morse  who 
died  in  1718.  This  assumption  has  never  been  proved  or 
disproved  by  the  Morse  Society  or  family  researchers. 
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Medfield,  Massachusetts  Proceedings  at  the  Celebration  of 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Town,  June  6, 1901,  page  69  makes  a  third  mention  of 
the  stones.  A  photograph  of  the  west  stone  is  titled  "First 
Headstone  Erected,  1654."  No  name  is  attached  to  this 
stone. 

Last,  in  1986,  the  Medfield  Historical  Commission 
compiled  a  Catalog  of  Graves.  It  states:  "Grave  no.  334 
(headstone  and  footstone  have  no  marking,  only  a  large 
hole  through  the  center  of  each;  possibly  the  grave  of 
Samuel  Morse)."  (page  8). 

In  January  2008  Rob  Gregg  began  a  New  Catalog  of 
Graves  and  Inscriptions  in  the  Old  Section  of  Medfield' s  Vine 
Lake  Cemetery.  During  this  project,  new  attention  focused 
on  the  untitled,  undated,  perforated  stones. 

John  Thompson,  a  geologist  and  archeologist 
residing  in  Medfield,  identified  the  stones'  composition. 
On  23  November  2008,  Rob  was  exploring  the  Old  Section 
with  John  and  another  Medfield  historical  researcher, 
Cheryl  O'Malley.  They  made  a  discovery,  thanks  in  part 
to  the  angle  of  the  setting  sun.  Faintly  and  crudely 
scratched  above  the  perforation  on  the  west  stone  was 
"1667."  This  date  cannot  be  read  unless  the  right  light  is 
present. 

In  addition  to  the  date,  a  crude  inscription  could  be 
read  on  the  left  side  of  the  stone  below  the  perforation.  In 
the  first  line  was  inscribed  "SAMP"  and  below  it  on  a 
second  line  in  smaller  and  fainter  letters  was  "SON."  This 
inscription  now  confirms  Sander's  rernarks  in  1817  that 
these  stones  are  those  of  one  named  Sampson;  however. 
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the  1654  date  in  the  Proceedings  is  disproved. 

Even  after,  the  first  two  steps  have  been  completed— 
identifying  the  name  of  the  person  buried  (Sampson)  and 
the  burial  date  (1667)— numerous  and  intriguing  questions 
remain. 

Why  are  there  two  perforated  stones  rather  than  one? 
Who  was  Sampson? 

In  Cautantowwit's  House  (Providence:  Brown 
University  Press,  1970,  pages  126-7)  William  Scranton 
Simmons  itemizes  an  Indian  burial  site  where  a  perforated 
slab  of  slate  was  found,  eerily  similar  to  Sampson's.  He 
further  refers  to  a  drilled  slab  associated  with  Indian 
graves  in  Connecticut.  Simmons  also  notes,  "The  Iroquois 
to  the  north  often  made  an  'opening  through  solid 
materials  to  allow  souls  to  pass.'"  (page  127). 

It  appears  then  that  in  cases  of  Native  American 
burials,  one  perforated  stone  is  used.  The  uniformity  of 
this  practice  remains  to  be  seen. 

Another  practice  needs  to  be  examined  in  which  two 
perforated  holes  were  used.  According  to  Peter  Benes  (The 
Masks  of  Orthodoxy,  Amherst:  Urviversity  of  Massachusetts 
Press,  1977,  page  38),  the  earliest  New  England 
gravemarkers  "were  made  out  of  wood,  not  stone,  and 
probably  resembled  signboards  or  sections  of  fencing." 
Following  the  English  custom,  graves  were  marked  with 
"coffin  posts  or  rails."  These  were  formed  by  placing  a  log 
or  squared  beam  "upright  into  the  earth  at  each  end  of  the 
coffin"  and  joining  these  with  one,  sometimes  two, 
connecting  rails,  the  whole  resembling  a  section  of  fencing. 
The  rails  may  have  been  painted  or  carved.  Not  one  of 
these  rails  exists  today,  but  early  letters  and  probate 
records  describe  them. 

In  the  case  of  Sampson,  two  stones  were  used  instead 
of  two  logs  or  beams  and  perforations  were  made  for  the 
rails.  Is  this  principle  identical  to  the  English  custom  even 
though  the  material  was  different? 

If  Sampson  was  buried  using  an  English  custom,  then 
he  may  have  been  an  immigrant  who  resided  in  Medfield 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thus,  the  persons  who  buried  him 
had  to  know  his  background  and  the  prevailing  custom. 
But  why  stone  and  not  wood,  and  why  perforations  for  the 
rails  and  not  ties? 

Who  was  Sampson? 

Two  possibilities  come  to  mind.  One  is  that  he  was  an 
African-American.  In  his  1817  sermon  Saunders  states  "A 
large  number  of  weavers  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
the  town.  Slaves  were  common  and  numerous."  (page  26) 
Three  deaths  are  listed  as  "Negroes,  etc."  in  tihe  Vital 
Records  of  Medfield,  Massachusetts  to  the  Year  1850,  page  243. 
In  each  record,  the  deceased  Negroe  has  only  a  given 
name,  which  is  identical  to  Sampson's  single  name.  In 
contrast,  every  one  of  the  almost  two  thousand  persons 
buried  in  the  Old  Section  has  a  first  and  last  name  except 
for  Sampson. 

He  might  have  been  a  slave  of  a  distinguished  and 
early  citizen.  His  prominent  burial  location  in  the  middle 


of  the  colorual  section  certainly  gives  weight  to  such  a 
consideration.  No  other  references  to  a  Sampson  in  early 
Medfield  and  area  resources  point  to  a  person  by  that 


name. 


Sampson's  North  American  Indian  connection  can 
be  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  Praying  Indian 
comniunity  in  South  Natick,  a  mere  four  miles  northeast 
of  Medfield.  An  email  message  to  Jennifer  Hance, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Natick  Historical  Society 
prompted  her  reply  (3  December  2008)  that  no  Sampson 
is  mentioned  in  any  historical  records  of  that  commimity, 
although  that  silence  does  not  rule  out  his  connection. 

However,  the  perforated  stones  are  the  strongest 
indicators  as  to  Sampson's  Native  American  heritage.  No 
other  gravestone  in  the  Medfield  burying  ground  comes 
close  to  resembling  his.  Most  all  gravestones  from  the 
early  years  of  Medfield  are  slate.  Furthermore,  the 
funerary  practices  of  the  early  families  point  to 
gravestones  that  were  shaped  in  traditional  rectangular  or 
semicircular  tops.  All  legible  inscriptions  reveal  either 
Puritan  or  Protestant  attitudes  towards  death. 

Sampson's  stones  were  clearly  erected  by  persons 
familiar  with  a  culture  different  from  the  predominant 
one  in  Medfield  during  the  1660s.  These  perforated 
stones,  unique  to  the  Medfield  cemetery  but  perhaps  not 
to  others,  and  their  documented  association  with  Indian 
tribes,  enforce  a  compelling  argument  that  Sampson  was 
a  Native  American.  His  connection  to  a  Medfield  family 
carinot  be  determined.  He  could  have  been  living  by 
himself  or  with  a  group  of  Indians.  Regardless  of  his  race, 
Sampson's  location  in  the  middle  of  the  colonial  burying 
groimd  may  demonstrate  his  link  to  an  influential  family. 

One  intriguing  possibility  to  identify  Samson's 
Indian  connection  would  be  to  excavate  his  burial  site. 
Simmon's  well-documented  book  describes  how  such 
undertakings  were  made  in  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island,  to 
identify  a  Native  American  population  being  buried  there 
in  the  same  period  that  Sampson  lived.  Such  an 
excavation  might  prove  or  disprove  his  Native  American 
identity  by  examining  Sampson's  burial  posture  and  the 
presence  of  grave  goods.    ♦ 
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Soquel  Cemetery:  Generations  of  Metaphors 

Gwynneth  Anderson 
Photos  by  the  author  except  where  indicated  otherwise 


oquel,  California,  (pronounced  "so-kell")  is  a  quiet  town  off  the 
Northern  California  coastline  rooted  in  Spanish  land  grants  dating 
'back  to  1776.  Located  approximately  70  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  most  beach  tourists  driving  the  winding  Highway  1  route  to  Santa 
Cruz  beaches  rarely  give  it  a  second  thought.  However,  those  opting  for  the 
quieter,  redwood  tree-lined  back  roads  have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  to-wn 
first  hand. 

To  the  left  and  on  the  hill  from  the  main  four  comers  is  a  beautiful  New 
England-styled  church.  Straight  down  the  street  is  the  unique  Porter 
Memorial  Library  that  was  built  in  1912.  To  the  right  is  the  Ugly  Mug  coffee 
house.  But  the  spot  just  outside  of  town  at  550  Old  San  Jose  Road,  draws  the 
most  interest  from  genealogists  tracing  family  history. 
Photo  Courtesy  Shelly  Peters 

Soquel  Cemetery  was  established  in  1852  by  Soquel's  original  settler  families.  Most  descendants  have  either  died  out 
or  moved  away.  However,  there  are  still  local  residents  with  direct  ties  to  early  pioneer  days.  AUce  Daubenbis  traces  her 
roots  to  the  town  and  cemetery  founder,  John  Daubenbiss  (her  3rd  great-uncle)  and  Sarah  Lard  Daubenbiss,  the  daughter 
of  Fielding  and  Nancy  Lard,  who  traveled  west  with  a  160  wagon  train  caravan  to  start  their  new  life  in  California. 


Photo  Courtesy  Shelly  Peters 

Another  descendant  having  several  generations  of 
family  ties  here,  is  Dick  Nutter,  currently  president  of  the 
Soquel  Historical  Association. 

Charles  Ryder,  (Dick's  Nutter's  2nd  great- 
grandfather) endured  the  harrowing  ocean  journey  around 
Cape  Horn  before  settling  in  Soquel.  He  later  married 
Harriet  Kirby  who  had  come  west  with  her  siblings  to  join 
her  father,  Gershom  Kirby  (Dick's  3rd  great-grandfather). 
Harriet's  marker  can  be  seen  to  the  near  right,  but 
unfortxmately,  it  is  uncertain  exactly  where  the  stone 
should  be  placed  due  to  later  years  of  cemetery  neglect. 
Harriet's  brother,  Silas  Kirby,  served  during  the  Civil  War 
and  his  stone  can  be  seen  on  the  far  right. 

While  both  markers  have  suffered  the  undignified 
fate  of  being  forgotten,  the  irony  is  that  the  stones  have 
been  left  remarkably  well  preserved. 


Photo  Courtesy  Shelly  Peters 
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However,  it's  not  just  family  history  links  that  are  seen  here.  There  is  also  the  lost  language  of  flowers. 

Below  left,  Louisa's  headstone  is  decorated  with  morning  glories  to  symbolize  the  Resurrection  and  roses  to  also 
remind  us  of  Paradise's  fragrance.  In  the  middle  is  Mama's  stone  (Elizabeth  Conant,  b.  1852,  d.  1901)  engraved  with  calla 
lilies  to  signify  beauty  and  marriage  along  with  what  appears  to  be  bell  flowers,  symbols  of  constancy  and  gratitude.  Below 
right,  is  ¥iai\k  Noble  (d.  1858  at  6  months).  His  stone  shows  a  carved  hand  with  three  extended  fingers  representing  the 
Trinity,  reaching  from  heaven  to  pluck  the  rose  of  innocence. 


The  visitor  wandering  into  the  newer  section  sees  a  gradual 
progression  away  from  floral  imagery.  Take  Olive  Meachen's 
memorial  (d.  1881).  The  first  carving,  an  open  book,  signifies  that  the 
deceased's  name  is  registered  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

The  front  of  the  marker  shows  a  dove  for  purity,  holding  a  sign 
saying,  "Father,  I  am  coming."  The  dove  is  surrounded  by  ferns  for 
humility  and  sincerity,  roses,  evening  primroses  for  eternal  love  and 
memory,  plus  morning  glories  for  the  Resurrection.  The  left  side 
provides  the  biographical  information  while  another  small  bouquet 
relieves  its  starkness. 
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Now  compare  Olive's  stone  against  the  simpler  lines  for  Lola  Abbott  (b.  1924,  d.  1935)  and  Caroline  Lotman  (b.  1834, 
d.  1912),  whose  stones  are  seen  below.  Family  genealogists  note  that  Caroline's  marker  has  her  maiden  name,  "nee 
Leonhard,"  inscribed,  something  not  typically  done  on  a  pioneer  wife's  marker. 


^   fl 

0im 

1^:^ 

«m    ^^^■P'i      *•■; 

As  the  stones  become  newer,  more  personalization  appears.  A  carved  wooden  Russian  plaque  with  the  words,  "Oh 
Lord,  Save"  in  Old  Church  Slavonic,  a  tiled  patchwork  quilt,  a  boulder  marker  for  Adam  Darling.  . . 


ADAM  NOEL  DARLING 


DECEMBER  20.   1966-  Aplut  3.  19^6  . 
0  IN  A  PLAN£  CHASTH  QS  ST.  TOKH'S  RILL  fK 


BEAirTiFUL  L'PO'S  THE  MOUSTa^ISS  AKE.THE 
IT  OF  HS)K  WnO  BKLSCS  GOOD  TIDINGS^ 
OSP£.iC€l-    tSAlAH  52:.1 

WORL&  SHORT  ON  CIVLLlTV  ANO  RESPECT. 
I  EMBCiDEED  IT  FOR  ALL  HUMAN  OEfNGS.- 
Sti-LARY  RODHAM  CLI'NTON 


•S?  .A»4Aiiifi^&M« 


.  .  .until  finally,  a  set  of  handprints,  forever  frozen  in  time,  and  a  surfboard,  complete  the  circle. 


Soquel  Cemetery  wonderfully  illustrates  the  creative  evolution  of  cemetery  metaphor  from  the  early  pioneers  to 
modem  times. 

Additional  resource: 
Douglas  Keister,  Stories  in  Stone:  A  Field  Guide  to  Cemetery  Symbolism  and  Iconography  (Layton,  UT:  Gibbs  Smith,  2004).    ♦ 
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The  Evolution  of  Modem  Slovenian  Cemeteries  and  Cemetery  Customs: 

The  Case  of  Brezice 

Mate]  a  Habinc 
Photos  by  the  author  except  where  indicated  otherwise 
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Fig.  1.  A  map  of  Slovenia  with  its  capital  Ljubljana  and 
Brezice  on  the  southeast,  near  the  Croatian  border. 


Slovenians  have  been  visiting  cemeteries  and 
caring  for  graves  for  centuries.  Fieldwork  done 
in  Brezice,  a  small  Slovenian  town  in  the 
southeast  near  the  Croatian  border  (Fig.  1),  shows  this 
important  area  of  traditional  life.  Its  inhabitants  changed 
states  four  times  in  the  twentieth  century:  from  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  to  the  Jugoslavian  kingdom  or  State 
of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  to  the  post-second  World 
War  socialist  Jugoslavia,  and  after  1991,  to  the  Republic  of 
Slovenia.  Slovenia  is  the  most  northern  ex-Yugoslavian 
republic.  With  population  less  than  two  million  people,  it 
borders  Italy  to  the  west,  Austria  to  the  north,  Hungary  to 
the  east  and  Croatia  to  the  south.  Most  political  changes 
were  paralleled  by  ideological  and  religious  changes, 
especially  after  1945,  when  a  socialist  systeml  prevailed, 
and  again,  after  1991,  when  politically  independent  post- 
socialist  state  with  71.4  %  of  Catholic  population  was 
bom.  These  political  and  ideological  changes  affected 
religious  and  ritual  practices  at  the  cemeteries.  Types  of 
graves  of  the  cemeteries  in  Brezice,^  the  ways  graves  are 
tended  and  the  values  and  expectations  that  govern  cycles 
of  visits,  the  uses  of  Brezice's  cemeteries  as  public,  social, 
and  at  the  same  time,  private  places  reflect  changing 
values  and  social  relations  in  Slovenia  from  the  pre- World 
War  II  era  until  the  present.3 


Cemeteries  in  Brezice 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  town 
cemeteries  in  Slovenia  and  throughout  the  West  started  to 
be  secularized.  Burial  increasingly  was  perceived  as  a 
matter  of  hygiene.  Overpopulated  cemeteries  around 
churches  were  systematically  abandoned.  New  ones 
created  on  the  edges  of  towns  and  cities  became  a  matter 
of  local  government  planning  and  oversight.4  In  Brezice 

the  cemetery  was  moved  to  the  edges  of  the  town  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  its  secularization 
appeared  later,  mostly  from  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century.  The  main  Brezice  cemetery^  surrounded  the 

parish  church  from  the  thirteenth  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.6  After  the  nearby  river  Sava  flooded 

the  cemetery  in  1781,  the  Brezice  parish  decided  to  open  a 
new  cemetery  north  of  town.  This  new  cemetery  was 
expanded  at  least  once  (1884).  Radoslav  Razlag,  a  local 
poet,  lawyer  and  fighter  for  the  rights  of  Slovenes  during 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  reportedly  was  buried  there  after  he 
died  in  Brezice  in  1880.  Also,  some  of  the  town's 
Franciscan  friars  were  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
cemetery  north  of  the  town  had  finally  reached  full 
capacity  and  was  already  beginning  to  suffer  from 
neglect.  It  had  become  overgrown  with  trees,  bushes  and 
grass,  and,  according  to  some  reports,  people  had  been 
using  it  to  graze  animals  and  shoot  birds.  However,  even 
in  the  1930s,  commemorations  were  still  being  held  there, 
and  school  children  and  relatives  tended  graves. 
Sometime  before  World  War  II,  one  part  of  the  cemetery 
was  turned  into  a  fruit  garden.  During  the  war,  the 
German  government  constructed  barracks  on  some  of  the 
cemetery  land  for  troops  and  for  students  of  the  local 
school.  Although  as  late  as  1946,  the  cemetery  was  still 
recognized  as  an  official  burial  site,  there  were  only  a  few 
gravestones  left  after  1945.  In  1953  the  new  socialist 
municipality  designated  the  cemetery  "barren— general 
people's  property"  and  appropriated  ("nationalized")  it 
from  the  church,  hi  the  1960s,  1970s  and  1980s,  it  was  used 
as  a  pasture  and  considered  for  construction,  which  took 
place  in  the  1990s  when  the  nearby  sports  stadium  began 
to  encroach  on  the  cemetery  land. 

A  new  cemetery  opened  in  1901  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  town.  7     Nobody  exhumed   corpses  to 
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transfer  them  from  the  cemetery  north  of  the  town  to  the 
new  cemetery,  but  a  few  wealthy  famiHes  moved 
gravestones.  As  one  of  my  informants  explained,  they  did 
so  because  people  were  stealing  gravestones  from  the  old 
northern  cemetery  for  construction  material.  There  were 
even  auctions  of  demolished  gravestones  (Fig.  2).  As  is 
true  of  Catholic  cemeteries  around  the  world,  it  was 
created  as  a  sacred  area.  On  a  symbolic  level,  this 
consecration  was  achieved  by  an  opening  ceremony  of 
blessing  and  by  a  large  cemetery  cross.  Borders  of  the 
cemetery  were  marked  by  a  wall  on  its  northern  side  and 
trees  or  shrubbery  on  other  sides.  The  main  entrance  gates 
were  in  the  northern  wall.  In  the  consecrated  grounds  only 
baptized  people  could  be  buried.  Those  who  had  not  been 
baptized  by  the  Catholic  church  were  to  be  segregated 
from  the  baptized  majority.  The  cemetery  was  divided  into 
parcels,  a  map  shows  that  from  the  begirining,  family 
graves  were  concentrated  at  its  northern,  eastern  and 
western  sections  (Fig.  3).  Smaller  sections  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  route  leading  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  cross  were  reserved  for  children's  graves.  Non- 
Catholics  were  buried  in  sections  on  the  southern  border, 
and  a  small  area  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  cemetery 
was  designated  for  those  who  commited  suicide.  Local 
victims  of  World  War  I  also  got  a  special  section  of  graves 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  cemetery.  There  was  also  a 
mortuary  at  the  southern  border  of  the  cemetery.  Except 
for  the  gravediggers  who  kept  their  tools  there,  it  was  used 
mostly  for  "last  goodbyes"  to  people  who  died  from 
infectious  disease  or  whose  corpses  were  damaged.  For 
hygienic  or  psychological  reasons,  these  corpses  usually 
were  not  displayed  at  their  homes,  the  common  custom  in 
Slovenia  at  the  time.^ 

The  new  cemetery  was  not  only  a  church  property, 
but  the  church  was  also  its  manager.  People  who  buried 
their  ancestors  there  had  to  lease  grave  parcels  from  the 
church.  The  leases  were  for  ten-year  periods,  paid  in 


annual  installments.  After  ten  years,  if  the  lease  was  not 
renewed  (which  was  not  uncommon),  ten  years  had  to 
pass  from  the  last  burial  in  that  grave  before  the  plot 
could  be  leased  for  use  again.^  Despite  official  policy, 
people  went  for  years  without  paying  the  rent  but  still 
were  considered  as  leaseholders  of  grave  parcels.  A  priest 
managed  the  cemetery,  hiring  gravediggers,  organizing 
tree  care  and  arranging  other  general  maintenance  of  the 
cemetery.  Officially,  he  had  to  approve  all  changes  at  the 
cemetery,  including  erecting  new  gravestones  or 
demolishing  old  ones.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
reminding  leaseholders  to  tend  their  plots  at  least  once  a 
month. 


Fig.  2.  A  few  of  the  oldest  gravestones  at  the  cemetery 

in  Brezice  were  supposedly  moved  there  from  the 

abandoned  cemetery  at  the  north  of  the  town. 


Fig.  3.  Map  of  the  Brezice  cemetery  from  the  period  between 

1901  and  1936.  Its  parcels  are  divided  into: 

A  -  extended-family  graves 

B  -  successive  graves  for  adults 

b  -  successive  graves  for  children  under  10  years 

C  -  area  for  non-Catholics 

D  -  area  for  those  who  commited  suicide 

Original  kept  at  Episcopal  archive  in  Maribor. 
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Before  World  War  II,  most  of  the  graves  were 
mounds,  sometimes  bordered  with  wooden  frames,  and 
typically  planted  with  grass  or  flowers.  Graves  were 
marked  mostly  with  wooden  or  iron  crosses  (Fig.  4).  Some 
larger  family  graves  were  bordered  by  iron  fences  or 
shrubbery  and  had  marble  or  concrete  gravestones.  Many 
of  those  were  made  by  stone-cutters  from  the  near-by 
Croatian  capital  Zagreb,  (Fig.  5).  Following  World  War  II 
and  the  installation  of  a  Communist  goverrunent,  one 
major  characteristic  of  the  new  socialist  system  was  a 
"separation  of  the  state  from  religion."  Religion  was 
percieved  as  one's  private  matter,  and  since  cemeteries 
were  now  public  places,  their  secularization  increased, 
especially  after  municipal  funeral  service  appeared  in 


Breziceio  in  the  early  1950s  and  took  over  most  of  the 
cemetery  activities  that  had  previously  been  the  domain 
of  the  church.  Although  the  local  church  remained  the 
owner  of  the  cemetery  land  and  the  municipality  owned 
only  the  area  of  the  1945  expansion,  the  socialist  system 
allowed  no  segregation  of  society.  Segregation  into 
parcels  for  the  baptized  and  unbaptized  was  abolished.  In 
1954,  the  Brezice  municipal  funeral  service  altered  the 
cemetery  by  creating  new  paths.  Only  the  children's 
section,  which  was  moved  to  the  south  of  the  cemetery 
was  preserved  (Fig.  6). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1953,  in  the  plot  of  common 
graves  for  victims  of  World  War  I,  monuments  for 
partisan  victims  of  the  Second  World  War  were  erected. 


Fig.  4.  One  of  today's  deserted 

graves  which  by  its  outlook 

reminds  on  the  shape  of  majority 

of  graves  before  1941. 


Fig.  5.  The  most  prominent  graves  at  the  Brezice  cemetery  in 

the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Graves  of  local  priests, 

craftsmen,  merchants  with  huge  gravestones  and  family  plots 

bordered  with  shrubbery  or  iron  fences. 


Fig.  6.  Children's  parcel  at  the  Brezice  cemetery. 
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These  memorials  were  supposed  to  strenghten  the  secular 
and  ideological  meaning  of  the  cemetery  (Fig.  7).  One 
consequence  of  the  cemetery  secularization  after  World 
War  II  was  that  people  paid  rent  for  graves  of  their  family 
members  to  the  municipal  funeral  service.  As  the  priest 
had  done  in  earlier  times,  the  service  from  then  on 
reminded  leaseholders  that  they  were  obliged  to  tend 
graves  at  least  once  a  month.  The  service  also  offered 
cleaning  and  tending  of  graves  for  a  fee  and  sold  flowers 
and  sand  for  the  paths  around  the  graves.  Only 
leaseholders  or  the  service  were  allowed  to  tend  graves; 
friends  or  hired  people  could  be  punished  for  doing  work 
on  family  plots.  If  the  leaseholders  didn't  tend  graves  or 
pay  the  rent,  the  funeral  service  could  rent  the  plot  to 
someone  else.  If  people  wanted  to  make  any  changes  to  the 
graves,  such  as  replacing  old  crosses  or  gravestones  with 
new  ones  or  making  new  wooden  or  marble  frames,  they 


Fig.  7.  Monument  at 
partisans'  graves. 


also  needed  approval  from  municipal  funeral  service.!! 

Despite  these  official  cemetery  regulations, 
enforcement  was  lax  and  many  people  who  didn't  tend 
graves  or  pay  the  rent  were  still,  as  in  earlier  times, 
considered  leaseholders.  The  power  of  tradition  was 
strong  and  new  socialist  cemetery  management  hardly 
competed  with  it.  Christian  symbolism  was  also  still 
common  at  the  graves.  Their  appearance  started  to 
change  only  with  growing  economic  prosperity 
beginning  in  the  1960s.  At  that  time,  people  began 
bordering  rectangular  grave  parcels  primarly  with 
marble  or  concrete  frames  and  replacing  crosses  with 
mostly  marble  gravestones.  Markers  such  as  wooden 
crosses  or  their  civil  equivalent,  a  wooden  four-angeled 
plate  with  the  name  and  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the 
deceased,  were  (and  still  are)  put  on  a  grave  at  one's 
religious  or  civil  funerals  (see,  for  example.  Fig.  8). 
During  or  after  the  first  year  following  the  burial,  a  new 
gravestone  was  erected,  or  if  a  gravestone  had  already 
been  erected  the  name  and  perhaps  birth  and  death  dates 
of  the  deceased  were  inscribed.  On  that  occasion,  funeral 
wooden  crosses  or  four-angeled  markers  were  (and  still 
are)  usually  removed. 12     Since  the  1960s  leaseholders 

have  increasingly  covered  grave  parcels  with  very  large 
white  sandstone,  marble  or  concrete  slabs,  leaving  little 
ground  where  flowers,  grass,  or  bushes  could  be  planted 
(Fig.  9,10).  The  new  graves  typically  include  a  vase  near 
the  gravestone  or  on  the  grave.  Wealthier  status-defining 
objects,  such  as  statues  or  portraits,  are  the  exception  (Fig. 


Fig.  9.  Example  of  a 

recently  renovated 

grave  at  Brezice 

cemetery. 


Fig.  8.  One  among  three  areas  for  only  urn 
graves  constructed  in  1997. 


Fig.  10.  A  line  of  new  con- 
temporary graves.  Due  to  a 
lack  of  cemetery  space, 
grave  parcels,  graves  and 
gravestones  are  smaller 
and  their  appearance  is 
more  uniform. 
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Fig.  11.  Grave  of  a  local  artist 
and  curator  with  a  statue. 

11).  More  common  are  epitaphs  (mostly  with  Christian 
messages)  and  decorative  designs.  Until  the  1970s  and 
mid-1980s,  it  was  also  common  to  place  a  photograph  of 
the  deceased  close  to  his  or  her  name  on  the  gravestone 
(Fig.  12).i3 

The  shortage  of  cemetery  ground  led  to  the 
cemetery's  expansion  to  the  east  and  west.  In  1989  and 
1990,  a  special  section  for  urn  graves,  which  take  little 
space  in  comparison  to  coffin  ones  and  consist  only  of  a 
small  gravestone  and  a  place  for  decoration  (Fig.  10),  was 
created  in  its  new  western  part  (in  1997  there  were  sixty  of 
them).i4  Funeral  and  cemetery  activities  are  still  mostly 
regulated  by  the  mimicipal  funeral  service,  which  also 
owns  all  cemetery  parcels  to  which  it  expanded  after  1945. 
Although  "lying  at  home"  is  still  known  in  some  remote 
areas,  since  1983,  when  a  new  mortuary  was  built  at  the 
Brezice  cemetery,  it  also  became  customary  that  a  "last 
goodbye"  to  the  deceased  no  longer  takes  place  in  the 
home. 

Visiting  Cemeteries  and  Tending  Graves 

Visiting  cemeteries  and  tending  graves  can,  on  one 
hand,  be  perceived  or  even  officially  proclaimed  as 
obligatory  and  the  only  right  thing  to  do;  but  they  can  also 
be  seen  as  negative  when  a  proper  limit  is  not  foimd.  An 
individual  should  find  a  socially  acceptable  middle  path 
between  not  caring  for  a  grave  and  showing  off  with 
materialistic  displays,  such  as  by  erecting  a  large  and 
expensive  gravestone.  This  tension  has  changed  over  time, 
influenced  by  individualism,  secularization,  economic 
prosperity  and  materialism.  Tending  graves  and  visiting 
cemeteries  went  two  separate  directions  in  the  last  sixty 
years.  Before  World  War  II,  the  Brezice  cemetery  clearly 
reflected  differences  among  its  more  and  its  less  wealthy 
inhabitants.  Tending  graves  was  an  obligation  for  both,  but 
the  wealthy  were  also  able  to  express  their  status  with,  for 


Fig.  12.  Modem  gravestone 

shaped  as  a  four-leaf  clover  with 

a  photograph  of  the  deceased. 


example,  interesting  gravestones.  Since  the  1960s, 
external  status-defining  objects  such  as  marble 
gravestones  became  available  to  mostly  anyone  and 
tending  activities  have  been  reduced  to  decorating 
graves.  Frequent  visiting  of  graves  grew  in  importance  as 
a  public  and  private  measure  of  one's  concern  for  family, 
community,  national  consciousness  and  status.  Visiting 
family  graves  can't  do  you  any  harm  if  you  respect  your 
deceased  ancestors.is  Moreover,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
West,  visiting  cemeteries  nowdays  became  an  act  against 
oblivion,  a  pact  between  mourners  and  their  forefathers: 
"It  is  the  unstated  contract  among  members  of  cemetery- 
visiting  families  that  each  generation  will  not  let  those  of 
the  past  die,  but  will  care  for  their  memory  just  as  they 
trust  their  descendants  will  remember  them."i6 

In  the  years  before  World  War  II,  most  of  Brezice 
inhabitants  lived  in  extended-family  units,  where  it  was 
common  that  a  young  couple  (a  married  son  or  daughter) 
took  over  the  care  of  elderly  parents  and  their  household. 
It  was  also  understood  that  the  young  couple  would  visit 
and  tend  an  extended-family  grave  plot  that  their  parents 
had  taken  care  of  and  where  they  in  most  cases  were  to  be 
buried.i7  Only  those  who  paid  rent  for  a  grave  had  the 

right  to  decide  if  they  would  keep  it  as  it  was,  add  to  or 
change  it  or  replace  the  old  gravemarker  with  a  new  one. 
Thus,  the  lifetime  of  a  cross  or  in  wealthier  families  a 
gravestone  was  in  many  cases  also  the  lifetime  of  the 
generation  that  took  care  of  a  grave. 

Until  the  1960s,  when  most  of  the  graves  were 
mounds  with  crosses,  everyday  tending  included  regular 
cutting  of  grass  and  weeding  of  flower-beds.  Besides  that, 
most  people  lit  thin  white  candles  on  graves,  and  brought 
flowers  from  their  gardens.  In  general,  flowers  brought  to 
or  planted  at  the  graves  were  seasonal,  such  as  hellebore, 
saffron  and  campanella  in  spring.  Wealthier  inhabitants 
of  the  town  used  eternal  lights,  which  they  either  made  or 
bought,  but  these  were  rare.  They  also  reported  that  it 
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was  less  important  how  they  took  care  of  the  grave  than 
where  the  grave  was  located  in  the  cemetery,  how  it 
looked,  what  material  the  marker  was  made  of  and  how  it 
was  shaped.  People  usually  visited  family  graves  about 
once  a  month  or  less.  Transportation  determined  who 
visited  and  how  often.  Men  from  outside  the  town  who  had 
bicycles  were  more  likely  to  visit  the  Brezice  cemetery  than 
their  wives  or  children.  They  usually  visited  it  after  masses 
or  on  occasions  when  they  went  to  the  town.  For  those  who 
lived  in  the  town,  transportation  was  not  an  issue  because 
the  distance  to  the  cemetery  was  minimal.  Most  of  the 
people  reported  that  visiting  took  place  on  special  fixed 
times  (i.  e.,  Sunday  afternoon,  after  morrung  mass)  and 
before  or  on  the  most  important  special  occasions.  The 
majority  of  people  interviewed  considered  All  Saints'  Day 
(1  November)  the  most  important  visiting  day,  followed  by 
other  religious  holidays,  the  anniversary  of  the  burial  or 
death  of  the  deceased  and  his  or  her  name-day  or  birthday. 

Jugoslav  state  holidays  were  legalized  in  1929.  The 
most  important,  such  as  The  Day  of  the  Unification  (1 
December)  or  Kings'  Birthday  (various  days  for  various 
kings),  had  no  affect  on  private  cemetery  practices. 
Celebrating  some  religious  occasions,  among  them  All 
Saints'  Day,  Christmas  and  Easter  included  special  tending 
of  the  graves.  Before  World  War  II,  All  Saints'  Day  was  a 
religious  holiday  when  Catholics  were  released  from  work 
and  school.  18  People  started  to  tidy  graves  for  1  November 
as  much  as  a  month  in  advance.  If  there  was  a  garden-bed 
at  the  grave,  they  planted  flowers.  A  few  days  before  1 
November  women  stuck  flowers  and  smaller  branches  of 
trees  (pine-tree,  cypress)  into  the  ground  on  the  grave  and 
shaped  them  in  hearts,  circles,  crosses  or  other  designs. 
Because  it  was  believed  that  in  the  rught  from  31  October  to 
1  November  souls  could  wander  around,  people  visited 
graves  mostly  during  daytime.  After  dark  they  left  lights 
on  at  their  homes  and  usually  placed  a  piece  of  bread  and 
a  glass  of  wine  on  a  table.  Thus  the  returning  souls  of  the 
forefathers  could  find  their  ways  back  home  and  not  leave 
hungry  or  thirsty. 

Christmas,  together  with  St.  Stefan's  Day  (26 
December),  were  also  religious  holidays  for  Catholics  in  the 
first  Jugoslavia.  On  24  December  or  a  few  nights  before 
Christmas,  people  used  to  bring  pine  branches  to  the 
graves  and  modestly  decorate  them  with  ribbons.  Smaller 
Christmas  trees  were  then  already  common  also  in  their 
homes.  Catholics  believed  that  Christmas  Eve  was  a  time 
when  souls  returned  and  when  the  cemetery  had  special 
power,l9  but,  at  least  in  Brezice,  that  belief  wasn't  reflected 
at  peoples'  homes  as  it  was  on  the  night  to  All  Saints'  Day. 
In  mostly  Catholic  Slovenia,  Easter  was  also  an  important 
religious  holiday.  At  cemeteries,  on  Pakn  Sunday,  a  week 
before  Easter,  priests  also  blessed  branches  of  olive  trees. 
Most  of  Brezice  townsmen  took  them  home,  but  some 
brought  a  few  to  the  cemetery  and  laid  them  at  graves. 

When  visiting  the  cemetery  on  holidays  or  regular 
days,  both  written  and  unwritten  rules  forbid  visitors  from 


screaming  or  laughing  loudly,  smoking,  walking  on  the 
graves,  taking  pets  to  the  cemetery,  leaving  waste  outside 
a  prescribed  area,  demolishing  or  stealing  parts  of  a 
grave,  cemetery  or  mortuary. 20  Children  were  not 
supposed  to  run  or  play  at  the  cemetery. 21  Nevertheless, 
stepping  on  and  over  graves  when  tending  them  couldn't 
completely  be  avoided,  as  people  admitted.  The  church 
suggested  that  women  should  dress  properly  in  Sunday 
or  mass  dresses  and  wear  shawls  over  their  heads;  men 
visiting  cemetery  should  take  off  their  hats.  The 
atmosphere  at  the  cemetery  should  be  peaceful  and  quiet. 
Customs  or  superstitions  governed  some  other  choices. 
For  example,  if  a  child  or  unmarried  son  or  daughter  was 
buried,  the  proper  color  for  candles  and  planted  or  cut 
flowers  was  white  because  it  sigrufied  "innocence."  Some 
also  believed  that  by  smelling  flowers  at  the  cemetery 
one  could  become  infected  with  a  possible  disease  of  a 
buried  person. 

By  the  1960s  and  1970s,  with  leaseholders  enjoying 
new  economic  prosperity,  more  and  more  families 
replaced  crosses  with  gravestones,  and,  at  least  in  part, 
covered  graves  with  stone,  concrete  or  marble  slabs.  As  a 
result,  gardening  became  more  limited,  mostly  planting 
flowers  twice  a  year  (usually  in  spring  and  in  autumn)  in 
the  small  beds  that  remained.  Graves  required  less 
trimming  or  weeding,  and  people  came  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  material  and  appearance  of  covers  and 
gravestones.  As  in  earlier  periods,  the  leaseholder  was 
still  the  one  who  arranged  for  minor  repairs  and  decided 
about  major  changes.  Everyday  visits  included  putting 
flowers,  which  were  still  very  often  brought  from  home 
gardens,  in  the  vases  and  lighting  candles.  In  addition  to 
the  traditional  white  candles,  more  electric  or  battery 
powered  eternal  lights  came  into  use. 

Despite  the  official  "separation  of  the  state  from 
religion"  after  World  War  H,  holiday  visits  and  tending 
of  the  graves  remained  similar  to  traditional  ones.  This 
continuation  was  possible  due  to  many  reasons.  New 
socialist  state  hoUdays,  such  as  The  Day  of  the  Republic 
(29  November)  or  Labor  Day  (1  May),  had,  as  in  earlier 
years,  little  affect  on  private  cemetery  practices.  Religious 
holidays  were  allowed  in  churches  or  in  private;  in 
public,  some  were  supposed  to  be  replaced  or  at  least 
covered  with  new  socialist  celebrations.  But  in  reality,  the 
power  of  tradition  was  strong  and  the  ambivalence  of  the 
cemetery  as  a  public  and  at  the  same  time  private  place 
remained. 

After  World  War  II  the  most  important  occasion 
when  people  visited  cemeteries  remained  the  first  of 
November.  This  was  possible  also  because  it  was 
ideologically  renamed  "The  Day  of  All  Dead"  (Slovene  - 
"dan  mrtvih")  and  proclaimed  as  a  state  holiday  in 
(mostly  Catholic)  Slovenia  (but  not  in  other  Jugoslav 
republics).  Besides  planting  flowers  and  spreading  new 
white  stones  over  the  parts  of  graves  where  no  flowers  or 
grass  were  planted,  special  holiday  tending  of  the  graves 
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included  washing  the  grave-covers  and  gravestones, 
applying  oil  to  make  them  shine  and  repainting  engraved 
letters.  In  1970s,  people  from  the  town  started  to  buy 
commercial  flower  arrangements  from  the  town  florist, 
and  some  wealthier  leaseholders  also  purchased 
arrangements  in  Zagreb  or  in  bigger  Slovenian  towns. 
However,  women  from  villages  around  Brezice  continued 
to  make  arrangements  themselves  from  home-grown 
flowers.  As  in  the  past,  people  brought  thin  white  candles 
and  lighted  them  not  only  for  immediate  family  members 
but  also  at  graves  of  distant  relatives,  partisans  and  other 
peoples'  graves. 

Christmas  remained  an  important  holiday  for  visiting 
cemeteries.  Although  Christmas  was  supposed  to  be 
replaced  with  celebration  of  New  Year  (and  a  "New  Year's 
tree"  instead  of  a  Christmas  tree)22,  although  many  people 
still  celebrated  Christmas  privately.  Branches  or  small 
trees,  which  before  World  War  II  people  mostly  brought  to 
the  graves  before  Christmas,  after  1945  appeared  at  the 
cemetery  just  a  few  days  before  the  New  Year.  Often 
people  couldn't  buy  them  before  Christmas  or  could  be 
punished  for  cutting  them  illegally.  Nevertheless  they 
brought  branches  or  trees  to  the  cemetery  after  25 
December.  A  lot  of  people  actually  dedicated  them  to 
Christmas  and  not  New  Year,  as  they  reported  a  few 
decades  later.  Again  they  decorated  the  trees  with  balls  as 
"New  Year's  trees"  at  their  homes.  Similarly,  Easter  was 
supposed  to  be  celebrated-if  at  ail-privately.  Despite  that 
rule,  socialist  authorities  tolerated  bringing  some  olive  tree 
branches  to  the  graves  around  Palm  Sunday. 

By  1996  there  were  1507  either  double  (extended 
family)  or  single  family  graves  at  the  Brezice  cemetery  (Fig. 


13).23  In  the  most  recent  decade,  it  had  become 
increasingly  important  during  one's  lifetime  to  secure  a 
family  plot  and  clarify  where  one  wanted  to  be  buried.24 

Moreover,  nowdays  some  people  not  only  pay  rent  for  a 
new  or  renovated  grave  parcel  in  which  to  be  buried  but 
also  erect  gravestones  (Fig.  14).  As  Thomas  Louis  Vincent 
explains,  this  practice  is  connected  with  the  feeling  of 
private  ownership  and  a  need  to  control  personal 
identity.25  It  also  reflects  the  modem  business  practices 
and  customs  of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
where  "pre-need"  selling  of  grave  plots  and  gravestones 
has  been  common  for  many  decades. 

In  1997-98,  the  majority  of  those  who  visited  and 
tended  graves  at  Brezice  cemetery  were  women  and  in 
most  cases  they  went  to  the  cemetery  alone.  The  second 
largest  group  were  couples  and  the  third  were  older  men. 
Gravesite  visitors  reported  that  they  went  to  the 
cemeterey  twice  a  month,  on  average. 26  Everyday  visits 
usually  included  both  decorating  graves  and  performing 
routine  maintenance,  such  as  removing  dead  flowers, 
trimming  grass  and  shrubs.  The  little  gardening  that  was 
still  needed  was  mostly  considered  women's  work.  Men 
customarily  arranged  for  or  assisted  with  major 
renovations  of  curbing,  grave  covers  or  gravestones.  New 
commercial  decorations  appeared  everywhere.  The 
traditional  thin  white  candles  disappeared  entirely  from 
the  market.  A  whole  candle  industry  had  arisen,  offering 
choices  ranging  from  candles  that  last  from  two  to  three 
days  to  battery-operated  electric  candles  reportedly 
lasting  from  fourteen  days  to  as  much  as  one  month. 
Homemade  or  purchased  flower  arrangements  of  dried 
or  plastic  flowers  had  become  increasingly  popular. 


Fig.  13.  Map  of  the  Brezice  cemetery  from  1972.  The  Municipality  owns  parcels 
1407, 1408  and  1413.  On  parcel  1420  there  is  area  for  victims  of  World  War  II  and 
later  the  1991  independence  war.  At  the  southeast  of  the  cemetery  is  a  mortuary. 
Today  urn  graves  are  on  parcel  1408. 
The  original  is  kept  at  Brezice  Municipality. 


Fig.  14.  A  marker  with  only 
a  surname  engraved. 
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Nowdays  people  decorate  graves  with  them, 
especially  during  hot  summers  and  cold  winters. 
During  the  winter,  families  also  often  wrap 
plastic  around  the  flowers  and  sometimes  the 
gravestones  or  vases  to  protect  them  from  cold 
and  snow. 

After  the  1991  procalmation  of  Slovenian 
independence,  religious  occasions  regained  their 
public  importance.  Christmas  and  Easter 
Monday  became  state  holidays,  publicly 
celebrated  again.  Commercial  arrangements 
support  that  change.  At  Christmas  people  bring 
decorations  to  the  graves  again  before  the  25th  of 
December,  and  for  Easter  many  decorate  graves 
with  commercial  or  homemade  flower 
arrangements  that  include  Easter  eggs  or  candles 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg  (Figs.  15  and  16). 

1  November,  which  remained  a  state  holiday,  was 
renamed  again  as  "The  Day  of  Remembrance  of  All  Dead." 
Even  though  its  religious  and  ideological  meaning  has 
weakened,  most  people  still  feel  obliged  to  visit  cemeteries 
on  this  day.  Stores  sell  candles  and  florists  sell  expensive 
arrangements  for  the  occasion.  People  come  to  the 
cemetery  dressed  in  their  finery,  so  that  the  day  has  come 
to  be  nicknamed  "the  day  of  fur-coats."27  Another  change 

is  that  more  and  more  people  think  it  is  equally  important 
to  visit  graves  during  the  whole  year.  Some  who  want  to 
avoid  crowds  at  the  cemeteries  in  days  around  the  first  of 
November  visit  graves  after  dark.  Apparently  the  fear  of 
wandering  souls  has  disappeared,  and  leaving  bread, 
wine,  or  light  for  the  souls  of  forefathers  also  has  vanished. 
In  recent  years,  public  Halloween  entertainments,  mostly 
on  the  night  of  31  October,  also  appeared,  leaving  even 
fewer  opportunities  for  private,  uncomm.ercialized 
remembering  of  the  deceased. 

Holiday  or  regular  day  visits  to  the  cemetery  are  still 
regulated  by  official  rules.  They  resemble  those  of  earlier 
decades:  they  still  prohibit  screaming  or  loud  laughter, 
walking  on  the  graves,  taking  pets  to  the  cemetery,  and 
demolishing  or  stealing  things. 28  The  impact  of  the 
socialist  system's  secularization  and  general 
modernization  of  life,  however,  has  meant  that  some 
customs  such  as  wearing  shawls  and  taking  off  hats  at  the 
cemetery,  have  mostly  disappeared. 

Cemetery  Sociality 

In  more  than  sixty  years,  values,  economics  and  social 
relations  that  govern  tending  graves  and  cycles  of  visits  to 
the  Brezice  cemetery  have  changed.  Graves  are  still 
mnemonic  resources  for  the  descendants  and  also  for  a 
wider  (local,  political,  cultural,  national)  society,  but  their 
role  as  status-defining  objects  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
has  weakened.  Prestigious  locations  in  the  cemetery  or 
impressive  gravestones  have  become  affordable  to  almost 
everyone.  Due  to  economic  prosperity  and  ideological 


Figs.  15, 16.  Christinas  and  Easter 
decoration  of  graves. 


popularization  of  equality  in  Brezice,  this  opportunity 
happened  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  At  the  same  time, 
people  needed  new  mechanisms  to  express  their  personal 
and  communal  status  and  identity.  At  first,  increasingly 
available  commercial  grave  decorations,  such  as  eternal 
lights  and  flower  arrangements,  seemed  to  open  new 
possibilities.  But  with  time,  economic  prosperity  and 
materialism  showed  also  its  other  side— lack  of  spare 
time,  which  is  needed  to  tend  and  visit  graves.  Long- 
lasting  candles,  plastic  or  dried  flowers,  and  bouquets 
protected  with  plastic  show  that  people  want  to  free 
themselves  from  time-consuming  tasks  associated  with 
caring  for  the  old-style  graveplots.  However,  as  time  and 
convenience  became  important,  the  significance  of 
visiting  graves  strenghtened.  Visiting  cemeteries  always 
helped  to  socialize  individuals  into  members  of  a  family, 
town,  region,  state,  nation  or  other  wider  groups.  At  the 
cemetery  people  renew  both  their  sense  of  family  identity 
by  visiting  the  graves  of  deceased  relatives,  as  well  as 
gain  identity  as  members  of  a  living  community.  With  the 
recent  change  of  generations  and  increasing 
individualization  of  Hfe,  traces  of  non-individualized 
identity  can  be  foimd  in  such  cemetery  assemblies, 
perceived  at  least  through  elders'  eyes.  If  commemorative 
cemetery  rituals  once  were  thought  to  incorporate 
mourners  back  into  their  living  communities  and  buried 
ones  into  their  new  community  of  dead,  nowdays  their 
main  role,  as  Francis,  Kellaher  and  Neophytou  see  it,  is  to 
incorporate  ancestors  back  to  lives  of  the  living  and  to 
provide  visitors  with  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  broader 
community.29  Acknowledging  such  tendencies  at  Brezice 
cemetery  reflects  more  general  changes  in  current 
Slovenian  society  similar  to  those  in  other  modem 

Western  European  coiontries. 

This  article  is  based  mostly  on  research  done  in 
1997-98  for  my  diploma.  The  thesis  was  entitled  "Gresta 
V  nedeljo  popoldne  na  pokopalisce?":  O  skrbi  za  grobove 
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in  njihovem  obiskovanju  na  primeru  breziskih  pokopalisc 
od  tridesetih  let  20.  stoletja  do  danes  [Are  you  going  to  the 
Cemetery  on  a  Sunday  Afternoon?:  On  Tending  Graves 
and  Visiting  Cemeteries  -  Case  Study  of  Brezice's 
Cemeteries  from  the  1930s  until  Present]  at  Department  of 
Ethnology  and  Cultural  Anthropology,  Faculty  of  Arts, 
University  of  Ljubljana  (Mentor,  Professor  Janez  Bogataj). 

1  In  1948  Jugoslav  leader  Josip  Broz  Tito  denounced 
non-obedience  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  state  gained 
unique  status  as  a  bridge  between  Western  countries  and 
Socialist  Eastern  European  block.  Tito's  Jugoslavia  was 
also  one  of  founding  members  of  Non- Aligned  Movement. 
See,  Martin  Ivanic,  "Jugoslavija  (Druzbenopoliticni 
razvoj)"  in:  Enciklopedija  Slovenije  4,  ed.  M.  Javornik 
(Ljubljana:  Mladinska  knjiga,  1990),  325-330. 

2  According  to  statistical  inventories  kept  at  Statistical 

office  of  Republic  of  Slovenia,  the  number  of  Brezice 
inhabitants  increased  from  1,229  in  1931  to  6,856  in  1991. 
This  happened  due  to  the  immigration  after  Second  World 
War  of  mostly  military  cadres  (and  their  families)  who 
worked  at  a  nearby  airforce  base  and  also  to  the  exspansion 
of  the  town's  borders  to  include  surrounding  villages  in 
1981.  Before  the  war,  Brezice's  dwellers  were  mostly 
craftsmen  and  salesmen.  98.7%  of  them  were  Catholics. 
Brezice  had  been  the  administrative  center  of  the  region, 
and  until  the  liberation  war  in  1991,  when  93.4%  of 
inhabitants  still  decleared  themselves  as  Catholics,  a  lot  of 
people  daily  travelled  to  Zagreb,  the  near-by  Croatian 
capital,  where  they  found  many  work  opportimities.  See, 
Ivanka  Pockar,  Rokodelci  in  obrtniki  v  Brezicah  od  druge 
polovice  19.  stoletja  do  druge  svetovne  vojne  (Brezice:  Oddelek 
za  etnologijo  in  kulturno  antropologijo,  Filozofska 
fakulteta,  Univerza  v  Ljubljani  /Phd  disertation/,  1999),  40. 

3  The  sources  I  dealt  with  were  archival  documents, 
newspapers  articles  and  interviews.  For  the  recent  period  I 
also  relied  on  my  observations.  People  I  talked  to  were 
adults  who  take  (or  took)  care  of  one  or  more  graves  at 
Brezice  cemetery.  Some  still  live  in  the  town,  some  had  left 
it  but  nevertheless  take  (or  took)  care  of  a  grave  (or  graves), 
and  some  have  lived  in  its  surrounding. 

4  See,  for  example,  Philippe  Aries,  Eseji  o  istoriji  smrti 
na  Zapadu  od  srednjeg  veka  do  nasih  dana  (Beograd:  Rad, 
1989);  Edgar  Morin,  Covek  i  smrt,  trans.  Branko  Jelic 
(Beograd:  BIGZ,  1981);  Death,  Dying  and  Bereavement,  ed.  D. 
Dickenson  and  M.  Johnson  (London,  Newbury  Park  and 
New  Delhi:  The  Open  University  Press  and  Sage,  1993); 
Peter  Metcalf  and  Richard  Huntington,  Celebrations  of 
Death:  The  Anthropology  of  Mortuary  Ritual,  2nd  ed. 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1991). 

5  Local  inhabitants  call  a  cemetery  "pokopalise" 
(colloquial)  and  "britof"  (from  the  German  "der  Friedhof," 
meaning  "peaceful  yard").  Before  World  War  II  sources 
called  them  also  "mirodvor"  ("peaceful  yard"). 
"Mirodvor"  doesn't  appear  in  Slovene  or  Croatian 
vocabularies,  but  seems  similar  to  the  name  of  one  of  the 
cemeteries  in  the  nearby  Croatian  capital  Zagreb  "Mirogoj" 


("peaceful  grove"). 

6  See,  Ivan  Lapuh,  Brezice  v  teku  stoletij  (Brezice: 
Zupnijski  urad  Brezice,  1990),  18;  Pokopalisca  pri  cerkvah 
Lavantinske  skofije  (Maribor:  Pisama  kn[ezo]  sk[ofijskega] 
ordinariata,  1916),  339;  Stanko  Skaler  and  Roman  Saviuk, 
"Brezice,"  in  Krajevni  leksikon  Slovenije,  vol.  3,  ed.  R. 
Savnik  (Ljubljana:  Drzavna  zalozba  Slovenije,  1976), 
24-27.  Sources  also  report  there  had  been  a  Franciscan 
friars'  cemetery  in  Brezice  around  the  church  they  build 
in  the  town  in  17th  century  (see  also  Fig.  2  -  crosses 
around  middle  church  in  the  town  mark  this  cemetery).  It 
is  believed  that  it  was  in  use  no  later  than  the  beginning 
of  nineteenth  century.  Until  1775  some  people  were  also 
buried  in  the  Franciscans'  church,  where  it  is  supposed 
the  oldest  graves  in  Brezice's  parish  were.  In  1941 
Germans  demolished  the  church  and  the  friars  were 
exUed.  A  smaller  branch  of  the  Franciscan  church  in  the 
nearby  viUage  still  exists  and  there  is  a  cemetery  around 
it.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  used  for  burials  until  the 
second  half  of  nineteenth  century.  See  also,  Viktor  Tiller, 
Dekanija  Videm  v  breziskem  okraju  (Groblje  -  Domzale: 
Viktor  Tiller,  1939),  12;  Viktor  Tiller,  Brezice  z  okolico 
([Ljubljana]:  Viktor  TUler,  1937),  11;  Lapuh,  Brezice  v  teku 
stoletij,  19;  Skaler  and  Savnik,  "Brezice,"  26. 

7  See,  Pokopalisca  pri  cerkvah  Lavantinske  skofije,  340; 
Lapuh,  Brezice  v  teku  stoletij,  22;  TUler,  Brezice  z  okolico,  4. 

8  When  people  died,  usually  two  or  three  days 
passed  before  they  were  buried.  Usually  relatives  or 
neighbors  took  care  of  a  corpse:  they  cleaned  and  dressed 
the  deceased,  put  him  or  her  in  a  coffin,  and  emptied  a 
room  where  the  individual  was  displayed  before  his  or 
her  burial.  This  liminal  time  is  called  a  "last  goodbye"  to 
the  deceased.  Friends,  relatives,  neighbors  and  others 
prayed  for  his  or  her  soul  and  comforted  those  who  were 
close  to  the  deceased.  On  a  day  of  a  burial  usually  a 
walking  procession  went  from  deceased's  home  to  the 
cemetery  where  the  funeral  was.  See,  for  example,  Helena 
Lozar  Podlogar,  "Smrt  v  slovenskih  Ijudskih  segah  in 
verovanju"  in  Tihi  pomniki  minljivega  casa:  Drobci  o  segah 
slovesov  in  pokopaliski  kulturi  v  slovenskem  etnicnem  prostoru, 
ed.  N.  Brun  and  M.  Remic  (Ljubljana:  Forma  7,  1999), 
7-29. 

9  It  was  (and  still  is)  considered  that  after  ten  years 

the  corpse  buried  in  the  grave  would  decay  and  it  would 
hygienically  be  safe  for  a  plot  to  be  leased  for  use  again. 

10  See,  "Vazno  obvestilo,"  Nase  delo,  5  October  1950, 
4;  "Obvestilo!"  Nase  delo,  30  April  1952,  4;  "Novice  in 
dopisi  iz  nasih  krajev  -  Iz  Brezic,"  Posavski  tednik,  17 
October  1953,  5;  "Objava,"  Posavski  tednik,  24  April  1954, 
4;  Posavski  tednik,  30  October  1954,  3. 

11  One  of  the  more  practical  concequences  of 
socialism  was  also  that  funerals  (along  with  baptisms  and 
marriages)  were  no  longer  only  religious  rites.  When 
deciding  about  funeral  rites  people  could  choose  religious 
rites,  civil  rites,  or  both.  See,  Dunja  Rihtman  Augustin, 
"Etnologija  socializma  i  poslije,"  in  Etnoloska  tribina  15 
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(1992),  81-89. 

12  It  takes  approximately  a  year  for  ground   to 

compact  and  for  a  grave  to  get  its  shape.  A  year  is  also  a 
maximum  period  for  the  deceased's  soul  to  leave  his  or  her 
corpse.  Compare,  Lozar  Podlogar,  "Smrt  v  slovenskih 
Ijudskih  segah  in  verovanju,"  7-29. 

13  Photographs  and  deceased's  portraits  imply 
consciousness  of  one's  individuality.  Their  popularity 
grew  since  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when  photographs 
were  also  perceived  as  status  defining  objects.  When  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  they  became  widespread  their  role  started 
to  lessen.  See,  Gorazd  Makarovic,  Slovenci  in  cas:  Odnos  do 
casa  kot  okvir  in  sestavina  vsakdanjega  zivljenja  (Ljubljana: 
Krtina,  1995),  197. 

14  Until  recently  cremation  was  more  expensive  and 
it  took  approximately  a  week  between  one's  death  and 
burial.  But  from  the  1980s,  cremation  became  more 
popular  for  various  reasons:  more  secularized  society, 
almost  the  same  expense  as  for  coffin  burials,  more 
crematoriums  in  the  area.  Still,  having  a  charnel-house  or  a 
special  place  for  dispersing  ashes  at  the  Brezice  cemetery 
was  never  considered  according  to  officials  of  the  service. 

15  A  long  list  of  literature  on  slavic  mythology 
explains  the  basic  idea  of  reciprocity  among  living  and 
dead.  On  interpretations  of  death  in  slavic  mythology,  see, 
Etnoloski  in  antropoloski  vidiki  preucevanja  smrti  = 
Etnolog  9(60)/l  (1999);  Rudolf  Bednarik,  Cintoriny  na 
Slovensku  (Bratislava:  Slovenskey  akademie  vied,  1972); 
Damjan  Ovsec,  Slovanska  mitologija  in  verovanje  (Ljubljana: 
Domus,  1991). 

16  Cited  from,  R.  P.  Harrison,  The  Domination  of  the 
Dead  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  2003),  in: 
Doris  Francis,  Leonie  Kellaher  and  Georgina  Neophytou, 
Jlie  Secret  Cemetery  (Oxford  and  New  York:  Berg,  2005), 
214. 

17  In  general  the  options  for  a  family  or  an  individual 
to  acquire  a  grave  were  to  lease  new  ground  for  it  where 
no  one  was  buried  yet,  to  choose  someone's  deserted  grave 
and  renovate  it,  or,  most  common,  to  decide  in  which 
grave  of  relatives  or  friends  one  would  be  buried. 

18  All  Saints'  Day  became  important  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  connection  between  the  pagan  cult  of 
the  dead  and  visual  remembrance  of  the  deceased 
strenghtened  (see,  Aries,  Eseji  o  istoriji  smrti  na  Zapadu  od 
srednjeg  veka  do  nasih  dana,  167-173.).  It  developed  in 
connection  with  shortening  of  the  daylight  at  that  time  of 
the  year  when  evil  powers  were  able  to  strenghten,  but 
Christianity  tried  to  absorb  ancient  cults  of  the  dead  with 
the  cult  of  saints  (see,  Niko  Kuret,  Praznicno  leto  Slovencev: 
starosvetne  sege  in  navade  od  pomladi  do  zime,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  1, 
(Ljubljana:  Druzina,  1989),  92-101.). 

19  People  standing  at  the  cemetery  could  tell  fortunes 
and  predict  who  would  die  next  year.  On  that  night,  but 
also  at  other  times,  earth,  (a  part  of)  a  cross,  a  bone  from  a 
cemetery  or  a  board  or  a  nail  from  a  coffin  were  considered 


as  fortunetelling  or  magic  devices.  I  found  no  evidence  of 
such  beliefs  in  Brezice,  but  according  to  various  Slovene 
literature  (see,  for  example,  Irena  Rozman,  "Vracajoce  se 
duse  umrlih,"  in:  Dediscina  6  (1995),  8-10  and  Vinko 
Modemdorfer,  Verovanja,  uvere  in  obicaji  Slovencev.  2nd 
book-Prazniki.  (Celje:  Druzba  sv.  Mohorja,  1948).)  they 
were  still  widespread  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

20  See  Pokopaliscni  red  in  vodilo  za  grobarje,  3rd  ed. 
(Maribor:  Knezoskofijska  konzistorijalna  pisama,  1913). 

21  See  Oznanila  1927-1934, 2  November  1930.  Kept  at: 
Episcopal  archive  in  Maribor,  Zupnija  Brezice,  box  6, 
book  10. 

22  See  Ales  Gabric,  "Le  bogate  je  obdaril,  reveze  je 
vse  prevaril  ...",  in:  Delo  23rd 

December  1989,  20  and  Ales  Gabric,  "'Ponekod  pa  je 
bila  izvedena  novoletna  jelka  sele  na  intervencijo 
tamkajsnjih  komitejev  partije',"  in  Historicni  seminar  II,  ed. 
O.  Luthar  and  V.  Likar  (Ljubljana:  Zalozba  ZRC  SAZU, 
1997),  109-121. 

23  The  number  is  approximate:  according  to  the  map 
of  the  Brezice  cemetery  from  1996,  it  should  be  1,507,  but 
these  do  not  accord  with  the  number  of  leaseholders.  In 
October  1997  there  were  1,280  tenants.  Citizens  of  Brezice 
represent  50  %  of  them,  but  the  same  tenant  can  appear 
more  times  if  he  or  she  is  paying  rent  for  more  than  one 
grave.  Information  about  the  number  of  graves,  for  which 
the  rent  has  not  been  paid  for  longer  time,  is  not  available. 

24  Similar  examples  existed  in  some  bigger  Slovenian 
towns  already  before  Second  World  War,  but  they  were 
not  known  in  Brezice. 

25  Thomas  Louis  Vincent,  Antropologija  smrti  vol.  2, 
trans.  Zoran  Stojanovic  and  Milodrag  Radovic  (Beograd: 
Prosveta,  1980),  157/50. 

26  According  to  one  inquiry  made  in   1997  for 

Slovenia,  one  third  of  a  sample  occasionally  visits 
cemeteries  once  a  month,  fewer  than  one  third  visit  them 
each  week  or  even  more  frequently,  and  5.3  %  visit 
cemeteries  only  once  a  year.  See,  "Slovenci  mnozicno 
hodimo  na  grobove,"  Nedelo,  2  November  1997,  1. 

27  Sometimes  it  can  be  very  cold  at  the  beginning  of 
November  and  women  wear  fur  coats  which  -  in  certain 
circles  -  are  considered  as  a  symbol  of  wealth,  status  and 
"good  taste." 

28  See,  "Odlok  o  pokopaliskem  redu  in  pogrebnih 
svecanostih,"  Uradru  list  RS,  25  January  1991,  124-126. 

29  See,  Francis,  KeUaher  and  Neophytou,  Vie  Secret 

Cemetery,  56.     ♦ 
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Conservation  Talk 

Mike  Trinkley 


My  last  column  on  lichen  prompted  several 
excellent  questions  on  cleaning.  Each  was 
answered  directly  to  the  person  inquiring.  I 
was  delighted  that  it  generated  interest  and  I  welcome 
questions,  comments  or  letters.  And,  as  space  allows,  I'd  be 
happy  to  answer  them  in  the  column— with  your 
permission  for  publication.  So,  please  contact  me  if  you 
have  questions  or  observations.  I  was  recently  asked 
where,  when,  why  to  use  gray  cement.  What  a  great  topic 
for  the  second  article  of  Conservation  Talk! 

As  background,  a  quick  definition.  Cement  is  a 
combination  of  cement  clinker  (these  clinkers  are 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  bauxite  and  iron  ore  sand 
heated  in  a  rotating  kiln  at  2,770°  F)  with  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  sulfate.  Eight  types  of  cement  are  covered  in 
ASTM  C  150  and  AASHTO  M  85,  but  92%  of  Portland 
cement  produced  in  the  United  States  is  Type  I  (general 
purpose)  and  II  (resistant  to  sulfate  attack).  Why  is  white 
Portland  cement  white?  As  noted  by  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  color  results  from  the  raw  materials  and  the 
manufacturing  process.  Specifically,  metal  oxides 
(primarily  iron  and  manganese)  influence  the  whiteness  of 
Portland  cement. 

I  see  no  reason  to  use  Portland  cement,  regardless  of 
its  color.  While  there  are  many  who  still  recommend  a  1:2:6 
mix  of  white  Portland,  lime  and  sand,  this  approach  is  very 
dated.  I  realize  that  a  number  of  government 
agencies-both  state  and  federal-that  still  use  white 
Portland  in  a  broad  range  of  mixes.  Even  the  AGS  still 
recommends  such  a  mix.  Conventional  wisdom  often 
changes  slowly. 

However,  a  significant  study  in  England  (called  the 
Smeaton  Project)-a  great  topic  for  a  future  column-that 
looked  at  the  interaction  of  white  Portland  cement  and 
lime.  The  study  found  that  when  the  Portland  cement  was 
minimized,  the  product  had  a  very  high  failure  rate.  As  the 
quantity  of  Portland  cement  increased  (to  what 
preservationists  had  generally  recommended)  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  for  segregation-the  cement  and  lime 
separate  from  one  another,  the  pores  become  clogged  and 
porosity  declines.  The  dense  hydraulic  matrix  of  the 
Portland  cement  cuts  off  the  natural  carbonation  that  gives 
lime  mortar  its  strength,  resulting  in  a  weaker,  less  durable 
material.  The  combination  is  not  a  good  choice.  The  lime 
does  little  to  temper  the  bad  qualities  of  Portland  and  the 
Portland  cement  does  nothing  to  encourage  the  good 
quantities  of  lime. 

We  have  far  better  choices  today.  Remember  that 


Portland  was  added  to  lime  since  air  limes  set  through 
carbonation-a  slow  process.  The  Portland  cement  has 
been  added  to  achieve  a  quicker,  albeit  chemical,  set, 
thereby  speeding  the  process.  We  can  achieve  this  same 
result  using  NHL  (natural  hydraulic  lime)  mortars.  These 
mortars  have  historically  been  identified  as  NHL2  (with 
little  chemical  set  and  almost  total  carbonation),  NHL3.5 
(midway)  and  NHL5  (little  carbonation  and  mostly 
chemical  or  hydraulic  set).  As  you  go  from  NHL2  to 
NHL5  you  increase  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  as  well  as 
its  ability  to  resist  freeze-thaw  damage.  Typically  for  most 
cemetery  work  a  NHL3.5  mortar  works  very  well, 
especially  in  either  a  1:2  or  1:2.5  mix,  depending  on  its 
use. 

Naturally,  there  are  still  those  situations  where  air 
limes  (such  as  lime  putty)  are  appropriate,  but  I  think  the 
use  of  bagged  NHL3.5,  either  field  mixed  or  purchased 
ready  mixed,  is  a  better  approach  for  those  seeking  to 
reset  monuments.  One  source  of  NHL  and  its  ready  mix 
is  Virginia  Lime  Works  (www.virguiialimeworks.com).  If 
you're  in  the  north,  then  U.S.  Heritage 
(http://ushg.macusa.net/heritagestore.php)  is  perhaps  a 
better  match  (although  they  carry  only  NHL3.5).  There 
are  other  suppliers,  although  these  two  have  always 
served  my  needs. 

Now  for  gray  Portland  cement.  Most 
preservationists  point  to  the  "fact"  that  it  contains  soluble 
sodium  and  potassium  salts,  in  particular  potassium 
sulfate,  which  may  become  a  source  of  salt  damage  to 
stonework.  The  potassium  sulfate  usually  comes  from  the 
illitic  clay  used  as  a  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  cement.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  gray  Portland 
cements  have  excessive  levels.  The  problem  is  that  this 
ratio  can  be  determined  only  with  testing.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  little  real  world  testing.  In  addition,  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  comments  that  "white  Portland 
cement  has  essentially  the  same  properties  as  gray 
cement,  except  for  color." 

Still,  Portland  cement  of  any  color  is  a  poor  choice  in 
most  conservation  activities.  It  yields  high  strengths  (far 
higher  than  most  stones),  shrinks  excessively  upon 
setting,  resists  migration  of  water  and  has  greater  thermal 
expansion  and  contraction  than  most  stone.  So  there  is 
really  no  reason  to  use  Portland  cement  except  to  repair  of 
Portland  cemetery  items.     ♦ 
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CORRECTION:  Quarterly,  Vol.  33,  No  2,  Spring  2009 
page  20,  Portsmouth  was  mistakenly  listed  in  Maine 
rather  than  New  Hampshire. 


A  Guide  to  Massachusetts  Cemeteries  - 
Second  Edition 

David  Allen  Lambert.  Boston:  New  England  Historic 

Genealogical  Society,  2009. 

ISBN  -13:  978-0-88082-222-0 

345  pp,  softbound,  no  illustrations  except  book  cover. 

Available  from  NEHGS,  99  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02116,  (888)  296-3447,  www.newenglandancestors.org, 
$17.95 

This  second  edition  of  A  Guide  to  Massachusetts  Cemeteries 
is  an  essential  tool  for  those  doing  cemetery  research  in 
Massachusetts.  I  can  only  imagine  the  work  involved  in 
compiling  the  first  edition.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  all 
states  had  cemetery  guides  as  detailed  as  this. 

The  author,  David  Allen  Lambert,  has  produced  an 
easy  to  read  guide  with  no  frills,  just  the  business  at  hand- 
guiding  the  reader  to  burial  grounds  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lambert's  first  edition  of  the  guide  was  given 
accolades,  but  he  wants  us  to  understand  this  is  not  merely 
an  updated  version  of  it.  From  the  beginning,  he  knew  the 
first  book,  published  in  2002,  would  need  to  be  revised.  He 
continually  kept  notes,  collected  updates,  corrections, 
revisions  and  new  information,  all  of  which  he  has  packed 
in  this  new  second  edition.  The  amount  of  contents  may  be 
deceiving  since  the  book  is  only  9"  x  6"  and  is  a  mere  IVi" 
thick;  but  open  the  book  and  you  can  appreciate  that  this 
guide  is  a  treasure. 

This  guide  includes  the  latest  information  available 
for  locating  the  cemeteries.  Some  cemeteries  have  been 
added  that  were  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  book. 
Within  the  book,  Mr.  Lambert  has  listed  the  towns  and 
cemeteries  nearby,  alphabetically.  \He  has  provided  the 
cemetery  address,  year  of  the  nearest  town's  incorporation, 
and  contact  information.  Further,  he  gives  each  cemetery's 
name  as  well  as  its  alternative  name.  If  the  cemetery's 
information  is  held  at  another  location,  that  contact 
information  is  given  as  well.  The  only  thing  which  would 
make  this  book  better,  is  to  have  a  photo  of  a  cemetery  gate 
or  a  tombstone  in  those  occasional  white  spaces  on  the 
pages. 

The  author  has  consulted  resources  in  the  archives  at 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  (NEHGS), 
in  the  R.  Stanton  Avery  Special  Collections  and  the 
NSDAR  (National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,    Washington,    DC).    Both    archives    have 


significant  compilations  of  cemetery  transcriptions.  Mr. 
Lambert  has  also  added  the  name  of  books  or  articles  that 
contain  transcriptions  and  the  call  numbers  of  sources  in 
the  NEHGS  of  the  burials  for  each  cemetery. 

Since  the  first  edition  the  call  number  system  at 
NEHGS  has  changed.  The  author  has  been  aware  that 
readers  requesting  information  previously  had  difficulty 
getting  exactly  what  they  wanted.  Mr.  Lambert  believes 
that  readers  will  have  better  search  results  since  they  will 
be  able  to  give  the  call  information  more  clearly. 

—Connie  Hoelscher  Fairchild 


Capturing  Nature:  The  Sculpture  of  Dionico 

Rodriguez 

Patsy  Light.  College  Station,  Texas  A&M  University 
Press,  2008. 135  pages,  black  and  white  and  color  photo- 
graphs, index,  bibliography.  Hardcover, 
ISBN  1-58544-610-0. 

Available  from  traditional  booksellers,  and 
www.amazon.com.  $30.00. 

Beautifully  produced.  Capturing  Nature  is  an 
overview  of  the  work  of  faux  hois  sculptor  Diorudo 
Rodriguez.  Bom  in  1891  in  Toluca,  Mexico,  with  the  onset 
of  that  country's  imrest  in  1910,  he  made  his  way  to 
Texas.  Eventually  calling  San  Antonio  his  home,  he  died 
there  in  1955.  In  the  interim,  his  commissions  took  him  far 
afield.  His  work,  a  form  of  folk  art  knov^nn  as  trabajo 
rustico,  was  produced  with  the  simplest  of  tools  and  some 
of  his  ingredients  and  coloring  processes  were  (and  stiU 
remain)  a  closely  held  secret.  While  the  art  form  does 
have  historical  precedent,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  United 
States  and  Rodriguez  is  America's  most  recognized  artist 
of  the  genre. 

His  cement  sculptures  were  at  first  found  in 
municipal  and  park  locales,  but  E.  Clovis  Hinds  had  the 
vision  to  see  that  the  sculptor's  unique  work  could 
enhance  his  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Memphis. 
Hinds'  cemetery  colleagues  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
drawing  power  of  the  fake  wood  pieces  produced  by 
Rodriguez  — decorative  trees,  benches,  ornamental 
baskets,  bridges  and  Biblical  scenes.  Among  other 
cemeteries  where  his  work  can  be  seen  are:  Cedar  Hill 
Cemetery,  Suitland,  Maryland;  Lincoln  Park  Cemetery, 
Brentwood,  Maryland;  Elmwood  Cemetery,  Birmingham, 
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Alabama;  Westlawn  Cemetery,  Norridge,  Illinois;  Cedar 
Park  Cemetery,  Calumet  Park  Illinois,  Woodlawn  Garden 
of  Memories,  Houston,  Texas;  and  a  single  piece  in  Laurel 
Land  Cemetery,  Dallas,  Texas. 

His  finest  theme-related  work  can  be  seen  in  San 
Antonio,  Little  Rock,  and  Memphis  and  some  may  have 
seen  a  Rodriguez  masterpiece  without  knowing  it— the 
Old  Mill,  which  Rodriguez  created  for  Justin  Matthews' 
T.R.  Pugh  Memorial  Park  in  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
appeared  as  the  scenic  backdrop  during  playing  of  the 
movie  theme  and  opening  credits  of  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Those  already  familiar  with  the  sculptor's  work  may 
find  the  book's  text  is  selective  rather  than  exhaustive.  It 
includes  information  gleaned  from  interviews  with  an 
elderly  surviving  niece  who  often  traveled  with  Rodriguez 
and  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 

Light's  qualifications  for  addressing  this  subject 
include  her  background  as  an  artist,  college  lecturer  and 
preparer  of  nominations  for  eighteen  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  listings.  The  stimning  photographs  in  this 
long-needed  book  are  well  worth  the  price  alone. 

—Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Forest  Lawn:  The  First  100  Years 

Laura  Kath.  Glendale,  CA:  Tropico  Press,  2006. 
Softcover,  134.pp.,  black  and  white  and  color  photo- 
graphs, index. 
ISBN  978-0-9665801-3-6  (softbound  edition) 

100  Years  in  the  Life  of  Forest  Lawn 

Laura  Kath.  Glendale,  CA:  Tropico  Press,  2006 
Softcover,  213  pp.,  black  and  white  and  color  photo- 
graphs 
ISBN  978-0-9665801-0-5  (softbound  edition) 

Both  of  these  books  are  available  from  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Parks  &  Mortuaries,  1712  South  Glendale 
Avenue,  Glendale,  CA  91205,  1-800-204-3131,  at  $15.95 
and  $39.95  respectively,  plus  shipping  and  handling. 


cemetery  blossom.  Founded  in  1906,  it  was  an  era  when 
California  was  becoming  a  force  with  which  to  reckon. 
The  railroad  barons,  newspaper  magnates  and  the  film 
industry  were  coming  to  life  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Hearst,  Crocker,  Pickford  and  Otis  names  can  be 
found  within  the  cemetery.  Eaton's  goal  was  to  make  the 
cemetery  not  only  a  burial  place  but  a  park  that  would 
attract  the  living. 

Few  are  aware  that  Eaton  was  also  a  mentor  to 
cemetery  owners  in  distant  places.  E.  C.  Hinds,  the  owner 
and  developer  of  Memorial  Park  in  Memphis,  shared 
Eaton's  goal  to  "educate  and  uplift."  Eaton  permitted  him 
to  use  a  number  of  his  designs  (such  as  the  famed  Annie 
Laurie  chair)  which  were  executed  by  the  faux  bois 
sculptor  Dionicio  Rodriguez. 

The  two  books  were  printed  separately  (perhaps  to 
keep  the  price  reasonable)  and  readers  will  be  pleased 
with  the  large,  clear  typeface  and  archival  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed.  Forest  Lawn:  The  First  100  Years  is  largely 
text,  with  a  few  pictures  of  persons  or  structures 
important  to  the  Forest  Lawn's  history,  while  its 
companion  book  is  almost  exclusively  pictorial  and 
highlights  the  cemetery's  works  of  art.  The  books  do  not 
pretend  to  be  scholarly,  with  a  few  spelling  and  factual 
errors  surfacing  along  the  way.  Was  his  nephew  an  Eaton 
or  a  Llewellyn?  Was  Forest  Lawn  visited  by  the  Dali  Lama 
or  Dalai  Lama?  Was  Eaton  educated  at  William  Jewel  or 
William  Jewell  College?  The  proofreaders  could  never 
quite  decide. 

While  we  can  appreciate  Forest  Lawn's  park  concept, 
the  very  name  of  our  organization  is  evidence  enough 
that  we  will  not  be  pleased  with  Forest  Lawn's  theory  that 
gravemarkers  "mar"  the  cemetery  landscape. 

—Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Pioneer  Cemeteries:  Sculpture  Gardens  of  the 

Old  West 

Annette  Stott.  Lincoln,  NE:  University  of  Nebraska  Press, 
2008. 

370  pages,  83  black  and  white  photographs,  maps,  glos- 
sary, bibliography,  index,  hard  cover.  ISBN  978-0-8032- 
1608-2 


Elaborately  landscaped  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park, 
the  pride  of  Glendale,  California,  is  filled  with  statuary  and 
other  works  of  art.  Some  of  these  are  originals;  others  are 
reproductions— such  as  David,  the  Christus,  and  the  Pieta. 
Graves  are  marked  by  flush-mount  markers  and  the 
cemetery  provides  and  controls  all  the  decorative  features. 
The  foimding  company  has  since  expanded  Forest  Lawn 
operations  to  locations  in  Hollywood  Hills,  Cathedral  City, 
Cypress,  Covina  Hills  and  Long  Beach.  The  text  and 
illustrations  give  the  newer  cemeteries  lesser  coverage. 

Dr.  Hubert  Eaton,  originally  a  chemist  by  trade,  was 
the   unlikely  but   creative   individual   who   made   the 


Available  on  special  order  from  any  Borders  or  Barnes  & 
Noble  book  store,  or  from  the  publisher  at 
www.nebraskapress.uril.edu.  $36.95 

A  contributor  to  Markers,  Annette  Stott,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Art  and  Art  History  and  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  is  eminently  qualified  to  address 
her  subject  and  readers  with  geographically  specific 
interests  will  find  it  useful  that  a  listing  of  cemeteries  (by 
state)  precedes  the  text. 

Starting  with  those  of  the  "shoot-me-up"  Boot  Hill 
types,  she  traces  the  history  of  the  Old  West  cemeteries 
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through  their  evolution  into  emblems  of  public  cxilture. 
Tombstone  carvers  and  monument  makers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  are  treated  at  length,  with  an  entire  chapter 
devoted  to  M.  Rauh  (the  female  proprietor  of  Denver's 
Riverside  Marble  Works)  and  the  gendered  cemetery.  With 
women,  given  credit  for  fostering  civility  on  the  frontier, 
we  are  made  to  understand  their  role  in  bringing  gentility 
to  the  cemetery  scene. 

The  Old  West's  lack  of  heavily  populated  areas  in  the 
early-  and  mid-1800s  often  precluded  the  purchase  of  a 
gravemarker  locally.  A  chapter  devoted  to  "Mail-Order 
Monuments  and  Other  Imports"  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  how 
such  transactions  were  handled  and  names  vendors  whose 
products  were  available  from  such  sources. 

Ethnic  diversity  is  apparent  in  the  pioneer  cemeteries, 
but  the  author  points  out  that  their  diversity  meant  "white, 
black,  Hispanic  and  Asian."  Native  Americans  are 
conspicuously  absent,  save  for  the  few  buried  at  forts 
(perhaps  killed  in  uprisings)  or  mission  cemeteries,  which 
drew  only  from  those  converted  to  Christianity. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  chapter  titled  "The  Cemetery 
in  Western  Life."  Readers  can  easily  follow  the  thread  that 
leads  from  crude  burial  by  family  members  in  a  forlorn 
location  to  the  gentrified  cemeteries  that  would  follow  as 


serious  money  from  mining  and  ranching  activities 
supported  the  arts,  still  in  their  infancy.  Though  many  of 
the  residents  were  without  formal  education,  they  could 
appreciate  beauty  and  adaptations  of  Mount  Auburn 
were  eventually  introduced  to  the  local  scene. 

Some  readers  may  find  the  narrow  view  of  what 
constituted  the  Old  West  to  be  troublesome  and  might 
reasonably  expect  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  Nevada,  Washington  and  Oregon  to  be  part  of 
the  Old  West  and  deserving  of  attention.  Recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  covering  so  large  an  area,  particularly  when 
visiting  to  make  first-hand  observations,  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  subtitle  would  have  given  potential 
purchasers  a  more  definitive  idea  of  the  book's  coverage. 

This  nicely  produced  and  boimtifully  illustrated. 
Pioneer  Cemeteries  satisfies  a  largely  unfilled  niche  and  the 
often  overlooked  cemeteries  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming  are  finally  receiving  the 
attention  they  deserve.  If  your  cemetery  interests  extend 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  you  will  want  to  buy  this  book. 

—Sybil  F.  Crawford 


advertisement 


How  a  cemetery  revived  a  community 


"the  old  cemetery  restored 

as  a  garden, 
sustained  by  its  neighborhood, 
with  its  roses,  its  chapel, 

and  its  cats  that  mourn" 

—  Vincent  Scully 

Once  Upon  a  Time... 

A     CEMETERY     STORY 

by  Jane  Baber  White 

This  coffee-table-style  book 

includes  240  pages,  487  (many  fuU-page)  color 

photographs.  $60.00  plmtax.  shipping  imd  handling 
Wholesale  pricing  available. 

TO  ORDER: 

Old  City  Cemetery 
401  Taylor  Street 
Lynchburg  Virginia  24501 
434-847-1465 
www.gravegarden.org 
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Call  for  Papers  and  Participation  Sessions 
2010  AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly  papers,  20  minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  during  the  evening  and  daytime 
lecture  sessions.  Please  send  your  proposal  and  250-word  abstract  by  February  1,  2010  to:  Program  Chair:  Dr.  Ian  Brown, 
ibrown@bama.ua.edu. 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  Participation  Sessions,  classes  of  50  minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  Wednesday  morning 
and  afternoon,  June  24.  Please  send  your  proposal  and  a  250-word  abstract  by  February  1,  2010  to:  Participation  Sessions 
Co-Chairs,  Robert  Keeler  and  Judy  Juntunen,  robertk@clackamas.edu  or  Robert  Keeler,  3005  S.W.  Westwood  Dr.,  Portland, 
OR,  97225. 

Student  Scholarship  Announcement 

A  scholarship  is  being  offered  for  a  student  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies  to  be  held  at  Denison  University  in  Granville,  Ohio,  June  22-27,  2010.  The  scholarship  will  cover 
registration,  room  and  board  fees  for  the  full  conference.  There  will  also  be  a  cash  prize  of  $200,  which  will  be  presented 
at  the  conference.  The  recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  expected  to  present  a  scholarly  paper  of  twenty  minutes  during  the 
Friday  evening  lecture  session. 

Requirements:  The  applicant  must  either  be  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student  of  an  accredited  college  or 
imiversity,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  AGS. 

Application:  The  application  will  consist  of  the  title,  abstract  and  text  for  a  twenty-minute  paper  presentation.  The 
presentation  should  be  in  the  exact  form  that  will  be  delivered  at  the  conference,  including  visuals.  Powerpoint  is  the 
preferred  medium. 

Deadline:  By  April  1,  2010,  submissions  should  be  sent  as  either  a  pdf  attachment  to  an  email,  a  CD  or  a  hard  copy  to 
ibrown@bama.ua.edu  or  Ian  W.  Brown,  Box  870210,  Department  of  Anthropology,  The  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa, 
AL,  35487-0210. 

Earn  a  Free  Membership 

Any  member  of  the  AGS  who  brings  in  five  new  members  at  the  Senior  level  of  $40  or  above  within  a  12-month  period 
will  be  given  a  free  membership  renewal  at  the  Individual  level  for  one  year  (free  year  begins  with  your  next  renewal 
date).  New  members  that  you  recruit  must  record  your  name  in  brackets  after  theirs  on  the  membership  application 
form.  Contact  the  AGS  office  at  info@gravestonestudies.org  for  membership  forms  to  distribute. 

Call  for  Forbes  Awards  and  Oakley  Certificate  Nominations 

We  are  seeking  proposals  for  Oakley  Certificate  and  Forbes  Awards.  Deadline  for  nomination  applications  is 
December  31,  2009.  To  submit  an  award  application,  please  visit  the  AGS  website  Awards  page  or  call  the  AGS  office  for 
a  nomination  form. 

The  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  The  AGS  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 

The    Oakley    Certificate    of    Merit    is    presented  The  Forbes  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the  AGS 

periodically  by  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  individuals  ^o^rd  of  Trustees  to  honor  an  individual,  inshtuhon,  or 

and  groups  that  have  helped  to  advance  the  mission  of  the  organization  in  recognition  of  exceptional  service  to  the  field 

Association.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate,  presented  of  gravestone  studies.  The  Forbes  Award  is  the  highest 

by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  a  gift  of  a  book  to  the  honor  bestowed  by  the  AGS.  The  presentahon  is  usually 

honoree's  local  library,  in  their  name  on  behalf  of  AGS.  "^^^e  at  the  Awards  Banquet  during  the  Annual  Conference. 

Whenever  possible  the  award  presentation  will  be  made  ^  reception  precedes  the  banquet  at  which  the  recipient  is 

by  a  local  AGS  member.  Each  year's  recipients  will  have  ^^e  guest  of  honor.  The  President  makes  a  presentation 

their  names  printed  in  the  conference  program  book  and  speech  indicating  why  the  person  or  organization  was 

annual  report,  hi  addition  they  will  be  acknowledged  at  ^ho^en  and  giving  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished.  A 

the  Awards  Reception  at  the  conference.  ^''^n^ed  certificate  is  presented  along  with  a  photograph  of 

Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes.  The  recipient  usually  gives  an 

acceptance  speech. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees,  after  a  year  of  study  and 
debate,  voted  at  their  April  meeting  to  move  our  AGS 
Archives  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
partnering  with  their  Special  Collections  staff  to  care  for  it 
in  a  secure,  climate-controlled  environment  and  to  make 
appropriate  collections  accessible  to  researchers  on-site 
and  online. 

At  our  September  meeting,  Rob  Cox,  the  Director  of 
UMass  Amherst  Special  Collections,  accepted  our 
invitation  to  explain  how  their  collections  are  managed 
and  what  we  might  expect  them  to  do  with  our  collections 
should  we  decide  to  place  them  there.  At  the  January 
meeting  we  discussed  the  proposal  again  and  at  the  April 
meeting,  Nancy  Adgent,  the  chair  of  our  Archives 
Committee,  made  a  PowerPoint  presentation  summarizing 
key  factors  to  be  considered  in  making  our  decision.  The 
Board  then  voted  to  place  our  collections  at  UMass. 


Work  has  begiin  to  be  sure  we  have  Deeds  of  Gift 
from  each  of  our  contributors.  This  summer  an  inventory 
will  be  made  of  all  our  collections.  AGS  Archives 
Committee  members  will  collaborate  with  the  UMass 
staff  in  writing  the  collection  descriptions  and 
establishing  the  search  terms  to  be  used  in  the  online 
catalog  of  the  Five  Colleges  consortium.  Each  of  our 
collections  wiU  carry  the  name  of  the  donor  and  AGS 
Archives.  After  processing,  the  collections  will  be 
available  to  researchers  at  the  Special  Collections  Reading 
Room  of  UMass's  W.E.B.  DuBois  Library.  Selected 
collections  for  which  we  own  the  copyright  as  well  as 
Markers  and  the  AGS  Quarterly  will  be  put  on  the  UMass 
website.  All  of  these  tasks  are  going  to  take  some  time, 
and  the  transfer  will  be  done  in  phases. 

Our  name  is  now  associated  with  a  flagship 
uiuversity,  which  will  enhance  our  organization's  status 
and  greatly  expand  our  outreach  internationally.  We 
believe  this  move  wUl  encourage  many  of  our  members  to 
donate  their  gravestone-related  collections  of  books, 
slides  or  photographs,  and  research  to  the  AGS  Archives. 
Interested  donors  should  contact  AGS  as  we  continue  to 
appraise  materials  in  accordance  with  our  new  Collecting 
Policy  and  prepare  appropriate  descriptions  before 
transferring  them  to  the  UMass  Special  Collections 
Department. 


Attention  Teachers 

Please  check  to  make  sure  that  your  library  carries  Markers.  If  it  does  not,  ask  the  purchasing  officer  to  add  this  journal 
to  its  holdings. 

The  available  volumes  (VII,  IX,  X,  XII,  XHI,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVHI,  XIX,  XX,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV)  cost  $20  each 
individually,  but  the  AGS  does  offer  considerable  discounts  when  three  or  more  are  purchased.  Contact  the  AGS  Office 
for  order  forms. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  you  will  not  only  help  your  students,  but  you  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  AGS 
by  making  sure  that  your  library  obtains  this  important  research  tool. 


Earn  a  Free  Membership! 

Any  member  of  the  AGS  who  brings  in  five  new  members  at  the  Senior  level  of  $40  or  above  within  a  12-month  period 
will  be  given  a  free  membership  renewal  at  the  Individual  level  for  one  year  (free  year  begins  with  your  next  renewal 
date).  New  members  that  you  recruit  must  record  your  name  in  brackets  after  theirs  on  the  membership  application 
form. 
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An  Overview  of  Prairie  Cemeteries  in  Central  Ontario 

Ed  Heuvel 


Early  pioneer  cemeteries  were  established  in  the 
prairie  lands.  Prairie  habitat  was  common  before 
European  settlement  in  what  is  now 
Northumberland  county,  just  south  of  the  Rice  Lake  Plains. 
It  is  unknown  how  many  prairie  cemeteries  were  founded 
by  the  early  settlers  in  this  region.  To  date  only  two  have 
been  found  in  the  region  with  their  prairie  grasses  and 
forbs  intact.  These  prairie  cemeteries  are  jewel-like 
remnants  of  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  early  settlers. 

Prairie  cemeteries  combine  a  unique  mixture  of 
significant  prairie  heritage  and  human  heritage  of  the  early 
settler  history.  These  sites  are  often  the  only  rerrmant  of 
lost  communities.  Prairie  habitat  is  one  of  the  most 
endangered  habitats  in  North  America  and  acts  as  a 
reserve  of  rare  plants  and  insects  found  in  few  other  sites. 

For  visitors,  the  site  represents  a  small  picture  of  what 
the  region  looked  like  when  the  Europeans  began 
settlement  of  the  area.  This  habitat  has  been  lost  to  the 
plough  as  the  agricultural  community  spread.  Early 
accounts  from  Catherine  Parr  Trail  of  the  Rice  Lake  Plains 
describe  the  plains  in  this  manner:  "These  plains  were 
formerly  himting  grounds  of  the  Indians  who  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  timbers  burned  them  year  after  year.  . 
.sufficient  only  is  left  to  form  coverts  for  the  deer  resort 
hither  in  great  herds  for  the  sake  of  a  peculiar  tall  grass 
with  which  these  plains  abound.. .on  which  they  become 
exceedingly  fat"  (1836). 

Please  note  that  these  sites  are  burial  grounds  and 
thus  should  be  considered  as  sacred.  These  sites  are  open 
to  the  general  public  for  visitation.  One  can  walk  and 
reflect  on  the  past  history  of  the  region  both  the  natural 
history  (a  story  told  by  the  wild  grasses  and  wildflowers) 
of  a  ecosystem  which  had  disappeared  as  an  ecological 
unit  in  this  region  and  on  the  human  history  (the  story  told 
by  the  grave  markers  among  the  grasses  and  the 
wildflowers).  There  also  may  be  voluntary  restriction  on 
visits  by  groups  for  organized  tours.  Organizers  of  these 
tours  should  contact  the  managers  of  the  sites  for 
information  on  these  requirements 

Prairie  cemeteries  in  the  United  States  are  currently 
managed  under  programs  which  combine  a  high  regard 
for  the  htrnian  and  natural  heritage  features  of  the  site.  In 
the  prairie  states  of  the  USA  these  sites  are  usually 
managed  as  nature  reserves  by  the  state  authorities  with 
significant  funds  and  personnel  assigned  to  maintain  the 
sites.  In  Ontario  the  management  of  these  sites  is  left 
entirely  to  local  people  with  little  financial  or  technical 
support  from  provincial  sources. 

Red  Cloud  Cemetery  is  the  first  cemetery/prairie  in 
Ontario  restored  with  regard  to  its  natural  heritage  of 
prairie  as  well  its  obvious  value  as  a  burial  ground  of  the 


early  settlers  in  the  region.  The  site  is  dominated  by  Big 
Bluestem  with  some  Indian  grass.  Little  Bluestem  and 
Slender  Wheat  grass.  There  are  numerous  native  forbs 
and  the  site  supports  close  to  ten  provincially  rare  plant 
species. 

The  site  is  managed  by  the  Red  Cloud  Cemetery 
Board  in  association  with  the  Township  of  Cramahe. 
Technical  assistance  and  long  term  monitoring  programs 
are  managed  by  the  University  of  Waterloo  with  the  kind 
directorship  of  Larry  Lamb.  Prescribed  burns  are 
performed  by  local  volunteers  in  partnership  with  the 
Cramahe  Fire  Department. 

The  history  of  the  site  is  very  similar  to  the  next 
detailed  cemetery /prairie  at  Russ  Creek— at  least  for  the 
first  150  years.  The  area  was  settled  in  the  mid  nineteenth 
century  by  a  group  of  Quakers  who  had  moved  from 
Prince  Edward  County.  The  settlers  established  the 
cemetery  and  eventually  a  thriving  community  was 
established  which  included  several  mills,  numerous 
farms,  and  a  school.  However,  farming  practices  were 
poor  in  those  days  with  farmers  growing  crops  until  they 
would  not  grow  anymore.  Farmers  went  through  wheat 
to  barley  then  switched  to  rye  which  was  sold  as  straw  to 
the  paper  mill  in  CampbeUford.  Then  the  dirty  thirties  hit 
with  seven  of  ten  years  of  the  decade  as  drought.  The 
farmers  could  not  support  themselves  or  their  families  on 
the  land,  so  they  walked  off  the  land.  The  settlement 
disappeared.  The  only  remnant  of  the  settlement  is  some 
ruins  of  the  old  mills  beside  the  creek.  And  the  cemetery. 
The  site  was  planted  into  Red  pine  in  1969  as  a  centennial 
project.  By  the  1990's  while  some  of  the  site  was 
recognizable  as  prairie,  other  portions  were  heavily 
shaded  by  the  pines  which  had  grown  extensively.  The 
area  was  identified  as  a  prairie  by  Paul  Catling  in  1992, 
while  doing  field  surveys  for  an  article  in  the  Canadian 
Field  Naturalist. 

The  cemetery  board  was  contacted  through  the 
township  of  Cramahe  in  1995  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  restoring  the  prairie  on  the  site.  After 
negotiations  with  the  cemetery  board,  a  plan  was 
formulated  and  in  the  late  winter  of  the  1995-1996  most  of 
the  Red  pine  of  the  site  were  cleared.  $10,000  was  raised 
(half  from  Shell  Environmental  Fund  and  half  from 
Wildlife  Habitat  Canada).  A  path  with  an  entryway  and 
signs  was  set  up.  The  restored  site  has  been  well  received 
by  the  general  public  and  the  local  township.  As  a 
publicly  owned  prairie  it  is  open  to  the  general  public, 
however  organized  tours  are  requested  to  contact  the 
board  for  visitation  requirements. 

The  site  has  been  featured  in  a  TV  Ontario,  Studio 
Two  piece  along  with  Russ  Creek  Cemetery.  During  the 
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past  three  years  the  site  has  also  participated  in  the 
Northumberland  County  Rural  Rambles  Tour  where  it  has 
introduced  over  1000  local  people  to  the  prairie  during 
tours  lead  by  members  of  the  cemetery  board. 

The  management  of  the  site  has  been  done  with 
sensitivity  to  both  the  natural  and  human  heritage  of  the 
site  and  in  very  financially  conservative  marmer.  The 
management  has  been  both  cost  effective,  ecologically 
sound  and  sensitive  to  the  historical  significance  of  the  site 
to  its  early  settler  heritage. 

Russ  Creek  cemetery  is  a  cemetery/prairie  with  a 
difficult  past  and  perhaps  a  hopeful  future  (should  a 
restoration  proposal  go  forward).  The  site,  for  the  past  two 
decades  or  so,  has  been  embroiled  in  land  ownership 
issues.  There  are  questions  regarding  the  actual  boundary 
of  the  site  and  there  have  been  access  issues  with  a 
neighbouring  landowner.  The  site  has  been,  oddly  enough, 
planted  with  no  indigenous  species  of  prairie  wildflowers 
such  as  Grayheaded  Coneflower  and  Spiderwort  as  part  of 
a  beautification  project.  The  site  is  native  prairie  and  is 
dominated  by  stands  of  Big  Bluestem,  Prairie  Brome  grass. 
Little  Bluestem  and  Indian  grass.  Along  with  less  common 
forb  species,  the  site  contains  rare  species  of  locally 
occurring  wildflowers  such  as  Prairie  Buttercup  and  Blue 
Lupine.  The  site  has  been  since  identified  as  a  significant 
patch  of  prairie  located  within  the  Salt  Creek  Area  of 
Natural  and  Scientific  Interest  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  resources  and  recognized  by  the  group 
administering  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine  legislation.  The  site 
is  currently  mown.  No  recognition  or  management  of  the 
prairie  heritage  of  the  site  is  currently  done. 

The  site  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  Rice  Lake  Plains 
area  prairie  cemetery  and  is  one  of  two  known  in  the 
region  that  has  survived  to  present  day.  A  proposal  to  do 
restoration  of  the  site  has  been  made  to  the  administrators 
of  the  site  at  the  Township  of  Haldimand.  It  involved  the 
restoration  of  the  site  working  with  the  current  cemetery 
board  and  the  local  fire  dept,  to  implement  clearing  of  the 
site  and  the  implementation  of  prescribed  bums  along 
with  a  visitor  program  with  controlled  access. 

As  a  history  of  the  site,  this  area  was  settled  circa 
1850's.  The  area  was  first  surveyed  by  Aaron  Greeley  in 
1796.  He  found  the  whole  area  of  the  7th  Concession,  on 
what  are  called  the  Rice  Lake  Plains,  principally  covered 
with  Oak  and  Pine  bushes,  with  now  and  then  a  large  Oak 
or  Pine.  "The  soil  is  light  black  sand  and  appears  to  be 
excellent  wheat  land,  it  is  destitute  of  water". 

A  farming  commtmity  of  this  area  cultivated  wheat 
until  wheat  would  not  grow  anymore,  then  switched  to 
barley  and  grew  that  until  barley  would  grow  no  more, 
then  they  switched  to  rye.  The  rye  provided  enough  grain 
to  reseed  the  following  year  and  the  straw  was  marketed  in 
Campbellford  for  paper  production.  These  poor  farming 
practices  added  nothing  to  the  fields  and  continued  until 
the  1930's  when  major  drought  occurred.  During  this 
decade  the  farmers  could  not  even  grow  enough  rye  seed 


to  plant  the  following  year.  The  community  disappeared 
as  the  people  moved  on.  The  land  with  the  sand  soil  could 
not  sustain  the  families. 

The  cemetery  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  community  of 
Russ  Creek.  The  human  heritage  features  of  the  site 
include  the  gravestones  dating  from  the  1850's  to  the 
1940's  and  wagon  tracks  showing  the  original  access  to 
the  cemetery  from  Russ  Creek  Road  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  site.    ♦ 


Red  Cloud  Cemetery  after  a  hum. 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  the  February  2006 
SERO  Newsletter,  Vol.  12:1.  with  the  express  permission 
of  Society  for  Ecological  Restoration-Ontario  Chapter. 
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San  Fernando  Cemetery  #1:  Tejano  Heroes  of  the  Texas  Revolution 

Scott  Baird 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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From  1519  until  1820,  Spain  owned  and  controlled 
the  Texas  Territory,  which  included  all  of 
present-day  Mexico,  all  of  present-day  Texas, 
and  lands  as  far  north  as  Montana.  Gradually  the  United 
States  assumed  control  of  most  of  the  northern  sections  of 
that  Territory.  In  1820,  Spain  granted  independence  to 
Mexico,  which  included  all  of  present-day  Mexico  and 
present-day  Texas. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio,  recognized  as  an  official  Villa 
by  the  Spanish  government  in  1717,  fast  became  the  largest 
city  within  the  Texas  Territory.  The  city  served  as  the 
Territory's  governmental  center  from  1773-1827— when 
Santa  Ana  transferred  that  function  to  Saltillo,  in  present- 
day  Mexico.  In  1837,  Texas  gained  its  ovvti  independence, 
and  became  a  separate  nation:  The  Republic  of  Texas. 

During  all  of  these  317  years  the  residents  of  San 
Antonio,  Texans  of  Spanish  heritage  (both  Mexico  and 
Spain)  were  known,  even  among  themselves,  as  Tejanos. 
Anglo-Americans  that  gradually  and  illegally  filtered  into 
the  Texas  region  were  known,  even  among  themselves,  as 
Texians. 

Only  in  the  182Gs  were  the  Texians  recognized  as 
legitimate  citizens  of  Texas— when  Santa  Ana  granted 
Stephen  Austin,  among  a  few  others,  the  right  to  own  and 
settle  land.  These  new  landowning  Texians  gained  the 
recognized  title  of  Impresarios. 

The  well-documented  history  of  confrontations 
between  the  San  Antonio-based  Tejanos/Texians  and  the 
combined  Spain/Mexico  authorities  (at  least  five  battles 
between  1913  and  1935)  is  largely  ignored  by  present-day 
Americans— who  seem  to  have  tuned  into  such  history 
very  late  in  these  confrontations,  with  the  Battle  of  the 
Alamo  in  1836.  Our  American  view  starts  with  an 
exaggerated  focus  on  Texans,  effectively  blurring  the 


Texian/Tejano  distinction  into  one  that  unconsciously 
emphasizes  the  Anglos.  Most  English-language  histories, 
rightly  so,  highlight  the  fact  that  the  new  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  recognized  more  than  500  veterans 
of  the  Texas  Revolution  by  bestowing  upon  them  land 
grants  and/or  pensions.  Not  highlighted  is  that  325 
(clearly  the  majority)  of  those  veterans  were  Tejanos. 

Recently  I  found  some  notes  that  prompted  this 
discussion. 

On  Saturday,  October  08,  2005,  the  Los  Bexarenos 
Genealogical  Society  sponsored  a  ceremony  honoring 
Tejano  Texas  Revolution  participants  buried  at  San 
Antonio's  San  Fernando  Cemetery  #1. 

By  my  estimate  over  100  people  participated  in  the 
ceremony  (fig.  1). 
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Fig.  1. 

Los  Granaderos  y  Damas  de  Galvez,  a  historical 
preservation  group  dressed  in  period  iiniforms  of  the 
Spanish  military  and  non-uniform  (or  "rag-tag")  attire  of 
the  Tejano  volunteers  presented  Colors  for  the  ceremony 
(fig-  2). 


Fig.  2 
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Archdiocese  records  document  that 
33  Tejano  veterans  are  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  A  muster-list  of  all  33  was  read 
by  local  TV  meteorologist  Maclovio  Perez. 
A  single  drum  roll  accompanied  the 
announcement  of  each  name  and  death. 
The  late-morning  sun  and  cool 
temperatures  allowed  those  of  us  in  the 
audience  to  comfortably  contemplate  the 
contribution  of  each  of  the  heroes  — and 
extend  our  thanks  to  other  heroes,  other 
wars.  I  wondered  to  myself  how  many 
Tejanos  were  now  serving  in  Afghanistan 
and  in  Iraq;  how  many  were  already 
buried  in  our  South  Texas  cemeteries. 

After  the  ceremony,  I  walked  with 
the  Coy  family  to  Texas  Tejano 
Revolutionary  Veteran  Trinidad  Coy's 
marker,  which  had  recently  been 
reconstructed.  The  marker  had  been 
replaced  with  Trinidad's  epitaph  facing 
south,  instead  of  its  original  east  position. 
Fortunately,  the  new  aligrunent  allowed 
for  reasonable  photography  (see  fig.  3). 


Fig.  3. 


TRINIDAD  S. 

COY 

NACIO 

ENERO  9, 

DE  1801 

FALLECIO 

DIBRE.ll.  DE 

1888 

ETERNA  PAZ  A  SUS 

MORTALES  RESTOS 

A  LA  MEMORIA  DE  MIS 

QUERIDO  PADRES 

EMETERIO  COY 

(Trinidad  S.  Coy.  Bom  January  9, 
1801.  Died  December  11,  1888.  Eternal 
peace  to  his  mortal  remains.  To  the 
memory  of  my  dear  parents,  Emeterio 
Coy) 

I  excused  myself  from  the  Coy  family, 
giving  my  thariks  to  various  friends 
among  the  membership  of  the  Los 
Bexarenos  Genealogical  Society.    ♦ 


For  more  information  on  current  research  regarding  gravemarkers  of  other  Texas  Revolution  veteran's,  1  recommend  two 
websites:  www.TexasTejano.com  and  www.LosBexarenos.org. 

Scott  Baird,   Ph.D.,   Linguistics  Program,   Trinity  University,   One   Trinity  Place,   San  Antonio,   TX  78212-7200 
sbaird@trinity.edu. 


The  Poor  Farm  Cemetery  in  Livingston  Couty,  Illinois 

James  Tibenksy 


Near  the  end  of  our  annual  trip  on  the  Illinois 
Route  66  Association  Motor  Tour  for  2006,  Gail 
and  I  noticed  a  sign  on  Old  66  just  at  the  edge 
of  Pontiac.  It  pointed  to  the  north  indicating  "The  Poor 
Farm  Cemetery."  Always  happy  to  see  an  old  cemetery, 
we  turned  off  The  Mother  Road  and  headed  north.  The 
cemetery  is  dov^m  a  lovely  gravel  road  among  com  fields. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  graveyard  had  been  recently 
restored.  A  memorial  stone  lists  the  names  of  the  known 
burials.  Near  it  is  a  nice  bench.  A  new  fence  surrounds  the 
yard. 

We  knew  there  had  to  be  a  good  story  attached  to  this 
place  and  the  restoration  that  was  so  beautifully  done. 
When  we  got  home  I  looked  on  the  Internet  and  found,  at 
funeralwire.  com  a  mention  of  the  project  that  was  headed 
by  Livingston  County  Board  member  George  Knudsen 
and  his  wife,  Germaine.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  George  through 
the  County  Board  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

The  best  was  yet  to  come.  George  called  and  invited 


us  to  spend  some  time  with  him  and  Germaine.  Visiting 
them  included  some  of  the  best  parts  of  any  gravestone 
research:  meeting  like-minded  people,  learning  the 
history  of  a  cemetery  and  its  place  in  the  community,  and 
best  of  all,  eating  homemade  treats  throughout  the 
conversation. 

I  had  never  given  any  thought  to  the  origin  of  the 
many  roads  in  our  part  of  the  Midwest  called  "County 
Farm  Road."  It  turns  out  that  these  farms  were  the  "poor 
farms"  where  indigent  people  could  live.  The  Poor  Farm 
in  Livingston  County  was  established  in  1859  with  the 
purchase  of  240  acres.  The  original  hospital  there  was  for 
the  "insane."  One  wing  was  for  men  and  another  for 
women.  It  later  included  a  third  wing  for  poor  men  and  a 
fourth  for  poor  women.  Over  the  years  the  property 
evolved  into  its  present  incarnation  as  a  nursing  home 
known  as  Livingston  Manor.  Over  time  regulations  were 
passed  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  from  the  poor  farm  at  the  nursing  home,  so  the 
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farm  ceased  operation  in  1960. 

The  cemetery  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
nursing  home.  The  earliest  recorded  burials  date  from 
1877,  the  last  in  1934.  There  are  probably  older  burials  that 
were  not  recorded. 

George  was  appointed  to  the  county  Board  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  He  then  was  elected  to  a  full  term.  His 
responsibilities  included  being  on  the  Nursing  Home 
Committee.  He  says  that  records  mentioned  a  poor  farm 
cemetery,  but  no  one  he  asked  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  it.  So  George  went  looking.  Like  any  good 
graveyard  researcher,  he  looked  in  a  grove  of  trees  where 
there  were  no  other  groves  to  be  seen  and  there  it  was. 
George  has  old-fashioned  values  about  right  and  wrong.  "I 
thought  the  people  buried  there  deserved  the  same  respect 
and  dignity  that  people  buried  in  other  cemeteries  have." 
So  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  Germaine  rolled  hers  up  as 
well,  and  the  restoration  began. 

For  $7500  of  county  money  and  countless  (literally) 
hours  of  volunteer  work  and  the  huge  contributions  of 
many  local  businesses,  the  work  got  done.  Sixty-two  trees 
were  removed.  Suitable  ones  were  cut  up  and  given  as 
firewood  to  the  volunteers.  Six  truckloads  of  underbrush 
were  removed  by  the  County  Highway  Department,  who 
also  cut  a  new  road  to  the  graveyard.  A  gravel  company 
gave  a  very  favorable  price  on  gravel  for  the  parking  lot. 
The  local  VFW  post  donated  a  flagpole.  The  County  Board 
allocated  funds  for  the  monument,  and  got  a  generous 
discount  from  the  local  granite  company  for  it.  The  Board 
also  donated  the  fence.  The  hardworking  guys  from  the 
highway  Department  put  the  monument  and  fence  in.  The 
bench  was  donated  by  the  widow  of  former  Board 
Member  Ronald  Flessner  in  his  memory.  Flowers  and  new 
trees  were  donated  by  individuals  and  by  a  local 
landscaping  company  and  a  local  seed  company,  both  of 
whose  employees  also  donated  labor. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  was  identifying  the 
residents  of  the  cemetery.  George  and  Germaine  spent  a 
solid  month  looking  over  records  held  by  the  nursing 
home  and  the  county  clerk.  Prior  to  1916  there  was  no  law 
in  Illinois  requiring  the  recording  of  births  and  deaths,  so 
the  records  proved  to  be  a  real  challenge. 

The  cemetery  has  three  parts:  the  Old  Part,  the  New 
Part,  and  the  New  Addition.  The  New  Part  has  square 
concrete  markers  each  of  which  contains  only  a  number. 
The  new  monument  lists  the  names  of  the  121  people  to 
whom  the  numbers  are  assigned,  where  this  is  known. 
Stone  number  31  seemed  to  be  missing,  but  was  found 
about  a  foot  underground  during  placement  of  the  bench. 

The  Old  Part  has  many  rocks  in  it.  Some  of  these  are 
paired.  George  and  Germaine  believe  that  these  may  have 
marked  the  graves  at  one  time.  There  is  a  tree  with  a  large 
pile  of  rocks  around  it.  George  and  Germaine  suspect  that, 
in  years  past,  people  moved  the  rocks  to  prevent  damage 
to  mower  blades. 

The  residents  of  the  cemetery  were  buried  in  wicker 


"basket"  coffins  that  were  made  by  inmates  at  the  nearby 
state  prison.  Some  people  remember  stories  of  people 
being  carried  across  the  field  from  the  Poor  Farm  home  to 
the  cemetery.  A  handle  from  a  wicker  coffin  was  found 
during  the  cemetery  restoration.  (It  is  my  understanding 
that,  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s,  undertakers  used 
wicker  coffins  mostly  for  transporting  bodies  and  for 
viewings  but  not  so  much  for  burials.  Perhaps  poor 
people  got  treated  differently  in  death  just  as  in  life.) 

George  convinced  the  county  board  to  plat  the 
cemetery  separately  from  Livingston  Manor  to  protect  it 
from  any  future  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  nursing 
home  property. 

Germaine  summed  up  the  project  rucely:  "The 
workload  was  tremendous  and  appeared  at  times  to  be 
never-ending,  but  to  see  it  today  makes  it  all  worth  the 
effort.  We  believe  the  souls  who  rest  here  would  be 
pleased."     ♦ 
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The  Gravestone  of  Clayton  'Teg  Leg"  Bates 

David  Levinson 
Photos  by  Patricia  D.  Andreucci 


Readers  old  enough  to  remember  the  Ed  Sullivan 
variety  show  will  also  remember  the  one- 
legged  tap  dancer,  Clayton  "Peg  Leg"  Bates.  He 
was  a  Sullivan  favorite  and  appeared  on  the  show  22  times 
as  well  as  appearing  in  vaudeville  theaters  and  nightclubs 
around  the  country.  Bates  had  a  second  career  fewer 
people  know  about.  He  owned  and  ran  a  resort  that 
catered  to  African  Americans.  In  1951  he  and  his  wife 
Alice  foimded  Peg  Leg  Bates  Country  Club  in  the  hamlet 
of  Palentown  in  the  Town  of  Rochester  in  the  Catskills 
region  of  Ulster  County,  New  York.  He  operated  the 
resort  until  1987.  It  remains  open  today,  under  different 
ownership,  as  the  Moimtain  Valley  Resort.  As  an  African 
American  entertainer.  Bates  experienced  discrimination 
that  forced  him  to  stay  and  eat  apart  from  his  white 
traveling  companions.  He  also  found  himself  often 
performing  for  all-white  audiences.  He  knew  that  other 
African  Americans  suffered  from  the  same  restrictions.  To 
afford  them  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  rural  excursions 
many  whites  enjoyed,  he  bought  a  former  turkey  farm  in 
rural  Palentown,  about  ninety  miles  north  of  the  New 
York  City. 


An  advertising  piece  showing  Peg  Leg  Bates  in  Three  Poses. 

His  choice  of  Palentown  was  a  bit  ironic  as  it  is  in  the 
Catskills,  the  region  known  for  hotels,  cabin  colonies  and 
boarding  houses  that  catered  to  Jewish  vacationers.  He 
was  the  Catskill's  first  African  American  hotel  owner. 
This  was  also  a  region  that  had  been  home  to  many  slaves 
during  the  Dutch  and  English  colonial  eras.  There  were 
still  a  few  slaves  up  until  1828,  when  slavery  finally  ended 
in  New  York.  One  of  those  bom  to  slavery  there  was 
Isabella,  bom  in  Hurley,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bates's 
resort,  in  about  1795.  Once  free,  she  achieved  fame  as  the 
civil  and  women's  rights  pioneer  Sojourner  Truth. 

Bates  was  bom  in  Fountain  Inn,  South  Carolina,  in 


The  Historic  Cemetery  in  the  Town  of  Shawangunk,  Ulster 

County,  that  served  as  a  slave  cemetery  and  then  as  a 

cemetery  for  free  African  Americans. 

1907.  His  family  were  poor  sharecroppers  but  at  age  four 
he  taught  himself  to  dance,  seeing  entertainment  as  a  way 
to  escape  the  drudgery  of  the  cotton  fields.  When  he  was 
twelve  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  cottonseed  mill  and  on  his 
second  day  on  the  job  mangled  his  left  leg  so  badly  in  a 
conveyer  belt  that  it  had  to  be  amputated  below  the  knee. 
Undaunted  in  pursuit  of  a  dancing  career,  he  had  an  uncle 
make  him  a  peg  leg  and  he  taught  himself  to  dance  on  it. 
He  later  commented  that  "God  showed  me  what  to  do 
with  one  leg.  God  blesses  us  differently."  Bates's  peg  legs 
(at  one  time  he  had  as  many  as  36)  were  crude,  wooden 
devices,  painful  to  dance  on,  and  nothing  like  modem 
metal  and  plastic  prosthetics. 

When  Bates  opened  his  resort,  he  never  intended  to 
cater  just  to  Africans  Americans  but  over  the  years  most 
of  his  guests  were  African  Americans.  Peg  Leg  Bates 
Country  Club  offered  motel-like  accommodations,  picnic 
areas,  basketball  courts,  and  a  large  swimming  pool. 
Guests  could  also  take  in  the  rural  ambiance  by  walking 
on  the  country  road  or  hiking  wooded  trails  up  Mount 
Mombacus  which  over-looked  his  land.  One  of  the  major 
attractions  of  the  resort  was  the  Casino,  a 
lounge/restaurant/night  club  where  Bates  and  other 
dancers  performed  as  did  many  jazz  musicians  on 
weekends.  Bates  was  a  gracious  and  generous  host  and 
rode  about  the  grounds  on  his  small  tractor,  greeting  his 
guests  while  his  wife  Alice  handled  the  day-to-day 
management.  Although  there  were  few  other  African 
Americans  in  the  region,  the  Bates's  fit  in  easily.  Peg  Leg 
was  active  in  the  local  senior  center,  the  Lions  Club,  and 
opened  his  resort  to  his  neighbors.  One  local  story  has  it 
that  when  Bates  wanted  to  put  a  sign  on  a  neighbor's 
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property  directing  traffic  to  the  resort,  he  made  a  deal  that 
allowed  the  neighbor  and  his  granddaughter  to  use  the 
swimming  pool.  His  community  involvement  was 
appreciated  and  a  30-mile  stretch  of  U.  S.  Route  209,  the 
main  north-south  road,  was  named  the  Clayton  "Peg  Leg" 
Bates  Memorial  Highway  in  2000.  The  resort  was  a  victim 
of  the  civil  rights  reforms  of  the  1960s  and  '70s  that  ended 
discrimination  and  opened  other  facilities  to  African 
Americans.  Facing  a  decreasing  clientele.  Bates  closed  the 
resort  in  1987  after  Alice  died. 

Alice  Bates  died  on  July  7, 1987  and  Peg  Leg  Bates  on 
December  8, 1998,  at  the  age  of  91. 


The  small,  wooden 

sign  marking  the 

location  of 

Palentown 

Cemetery  sits 

among  the 

distinctive  stand  of 

white  birches. 


Palentown  was  Bates's  home.  He  and  Alice  are  buried 
in  the  Palentown  Cemetery,  about  two  miles  down  the 
road.  The  small  cemetery  sits  on  a  rise  above  Palentown 
Road,  surrounded  by  fields  and  woods,  with  a  creek 
flowing  along  its  west  side.  The  cemetery  dates  to  the  early 
1800s.  Most  of  those  buried  there  were  members  of  several 
old  Rochester  families  including  the  Barringers,  Keators, 
Van  Kleecks,  and  Osterhouts.  Palentown  values  military 
service  and  numerous  graves  are  marked  by  American 
flags  while  a  kiosk  lists  the  names  of  veterans  buried  in  the 
cemetery. 

Alice  and  Peg  Leg  are  the  only  African  Americans 
buried  in  the  cemetery  and  he  is  the  sole  famous  person 
buried  there.  The  gravestone  is  a  tourist  destination  in  the 
hamlet.  The  Bates  stone  is  easy  to  find  as  it  is  just  in  from 
the  narrow,  dirt  road  that  circles  the  cemetery.  It  faces  the 
Bates  property  up  the  road.  The  marker  is  distinctive— one 
of  only  a  few  made  of  polished  black  granite.  It  has  an 
elaborate  laser-inscribed  motif  showing  Peg  Leg  and  Alice 
riding  on  their  small  tractors  in  front  of  the  casino  where 
Peg  Leg  performed  so  many  times.  Peg  Leg  looks  every  bit 
the  rural  farmer  and  not  the  international  entertainer.  The 
marker  is  decorated  with  a  plastic  cherub  on  its  left  side, 
artificial  flowers,  replaced  periodically  at  the  base,  and  a 
small  urn  in  front  holding  a  memorial  prayer.    ♦ 


The  directory  and  map  of  veteran's  graves  in  the  cemetery. 


The  gravestone  of  Clayton  "Peg  Leg"  and  Alice  Bates  in 
Palentown,  New  York. 


The  Bates  gravestone  in  the  context  of  Palentown  Cemetery. 
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Music  of  the  Angels 

Karen  Kruse 
Photos  by  the  author 


I  love  cemeteries,  a  lot,  but  even  I  wasn't  prepared 
for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  tranquility  I  found  at 
Mt.  Emblem  Cemetery  in  Elmhurst,  Illinois.  I 
recently  discovered  the  cemetery  while  attending  the 
funeral  of  an  uncle,  and  knew  it  needed  further  study 
when  I  had  the  time  to  explore. 

Upon  entering  the  approximately  100-acre  cemetery, 
you  see  two  guardhouse-like  structures,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Just  beyond  lies  the  beautiful,  sparkling  blue 
3?-acre  Emblem  Lake,  complete  with  its  own  small, 
unnamed  island.  At  one  time,  a  wooden  bridge  connected 
it  to  the  mainland,  but  nobody  is  buried  on  it.  A  stream 
flows  at  either  end  of  the  lake,  over  which  are  small,  quaint 
stone  bridges. 


Entrance  to  Mt.  Emblem  Cemetery. 

Directly  across  the  lake  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
cemetery,  the  Old  Dutch  Mill,  completed  in  1850.  It  took 
three  years  to  build  by  hand,  each  section  hand-hewn, 
shipped  in  pieces  from  Holland.  It  is  the  oldest  standing 
windmill  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  at  a  height  of  five  stories. 
At  one  time,  it  was  a  working  mill,  grinding  both  wheat 
and  com  when  it  was  part  of  the  Fischer  family  farm.  It  is 
no  longer  open  to  the  public,  due  to  its  fragile  condition, 
but  I  was  extremely  fortunate  to  get  a  peek  inside. 


Inside  are  the  impressive  wooden  workings  of  the  once 
bustling  mill.  I  could  see  time  had  taken  its  toll  on  the 
structure  as  I  carefully  negotiated  the  outside  walkway  on 
the  second  level,  mindful  not  to  get  too  close  to  the  edge 
or  lean  on  any  railings.  As  I  snapped  photos,  I  imagined 
the  current  cemetery  grounds  as  prairie  farmland,  devoid 
of  trees  and  buildings.  The  office  has  a  wonderful 
collection  of  old  photographs  of  the  area  available  for 
viewing  in  a  binder  in  their  waiting  area.  Everyday, 
beautiful,  churchlike  organ  music  flows  from  large 
speakers  located  by  the  mill,  giving  the  cemetery  an 
ethereal  atmosphere. 

The  Ehlers  family  (owners  after  the  Fischers)  sold  the 
land  in  1925  to  the  cemetery  association,  the  first  burials 
taking  place  in  1926,  as  a  Masonic  Cemetery.  In  front  of 
the  mill  sits  a  triangle  of  land  with  a  flagpole  where  they 


View  of  the  windmill  from  behind  it, 
taken  from  the  Cremation  Garden. 


View  of  windmill  and  Lake  Emblem. 


Looking  toward  the  entrance  of  Mt.  Emblem, 
taken  from  the  walkway  of  the  windmill. 
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are  buried.  A  large  rock  rests  near  the  base  of  the  flagpole, 
with  a  bronze  plate  that  reads: 

THIS  FLAG  FLIES  IN  HONOR  OF  THOSE  MEN 

AND  WOMEN  RESTING  IN  MOUNT  EMBLEM 

CEMETERY,  WHO  VALIANTLY  SERVED  THEIR 

COUNTRY  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

BY  DEDICATED  DUTY  TO  THEIR  BELOVED 

NATION,  THEY  HAVE  PRESERVED  OUR  GOD-GIVEN 

RIGHTS,  OUR  NATIONAL  HONOR,  AND  THE 

FREEDOMS  WON  BY  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 

MAY  30, 1964 


Plaque  dedicated  to  those  who  have  served  our 
country  and  are  buried  at  Mt.  Emblem. 


Reflecting  on  the  solemn  meaning  of  the  plaque,  I 
noticed  the  wind  chimes.  The  gentle,  melodious  sound  is 
everywhere.  Multiple  sets  of  chimes  are  hung  in  trees 
around  the  grounds.  I  also  noticed  the  personal  expression 
allowed  at  this  cemetery.  I  found  personal  notes  taped  to 
vaults,  a  baseball  and 
glove  left  at  another 
site,  and  one  grave  had 
seven  solar-powered 
lights  around  it  so  it  is 
illuminated  at  night!  At 
every  turn,  there  were 
more  chimes,  beautiful 
and  serene. 


Many  of  the  trees  contain 
melodic  wind  chimes. 


Between  the  mill  and  the  administration  building  is 
the  tranquil  Cremation  Garden,  where  cremains  are 
buried  or  interred  in  walls.  Along  the  walk  is  a  large 
tablet  representing  an  open  Bible.  Known  as  a  cenotaph, 
the  Book  of  Remembrance  records  names  and  dates  of  the 
deceased  whose  remains  are  elsewhere. 


The  Cremation  Garden  hosts  both  in-ground 
and  vault  burials. 

Next  to  the  Cremation  Garden  is  the  administration 
building,  built  in  1932  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  Style  of  the 
1850s.  Covered  with  ivy,  it  has  a  wonderful,  old-world, 
comforting  feel.  The  inside  is  decorated  in  the  Old 
English  style,  with  vaulted  ceilings,  antique  bronze 
chandeliers,  a  beautiful  mural  of  the  features  of  the 
grounds  and  the  classic  solid  bronze  statue  of  Dutch 
children,  "Innocence  of  Childhood,"  by  Florence  Gray. 
All  through  the  cemetery,  there  is  a  Dutch  influence, 
including  a  black  granite  bench  in  one  of  the  gardens 
with  the  same  children's  figures  etched  into  it,  along  with 
festive  tulips. 


The  Book  of  Rememberance  is  a  cenotaph, 
where  the  remains  of  those  listed  are  not  present. 

Located  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
administration  building  is  the  mausoleum.  Inside  the 
main  building  is  a  chapel,  where  services  can  be 
performed  before  burial.  This  structure  has  vaulted 
ceilings  and  skylights,  making  it  a  pleasant  place  to  visit, 
and  continues  the  old-world  charm.  At  the  front  of  the 
room  on  the  wall  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  in  Plexiglas  and 
bronze  where  each  leaf  on  the  tree  is  also  a  cenotaph. 
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The  mausoleum  has  interments  inside  and  out. 

representing  somebody  who  is  deceased.  Vaults  with 
various  colored  granite  fronts  are  available  inside  and  out, 
for  either  traditional  interments  or  cremated  remains. 

Next  to  the  mausoleum  is  the  Eventide  Lawn  Crypt 
section  with  its  striking  flame  feature.  Here,  there  are 
traditional  in-ground  burials,  but  in  the  center  of  the  area 
is  a  giant  white  flame  sculpture.  Around  the  flame  in  a 
square,  are  short  walls  with  spaces  for  cremated  remains. 
Even  though  the  markers  of  the  graves  in  the  area  are  flat 
with  little  extra  ornamentation,  there  are  still  ample  wind 
chimes  gently  tinkling  from  the  trees  surrounding  the 
section. 


The  flame  feature  of  the  Eventide  Lawn  Crypts  section. 

Mt.  Emblem  is  known  as  a  memorial  park,  although 
one  part  of  the  Twilight  section  allows  larger,  upright 
granite  monuments.  The  flat  markers  are  predominantly 
bronze,  supplied  by  Matthews  International  Corporation, 
located  in  Pittsburgh.  They  are  quite  impressive  in  their 
own  right,  having  created  Elvis  Presley's  ledger  at 
Graceland,  the  bronze  statue  of  the  firefighter  praying  after 
the  9/11  tragedies  (which  they  donated  to  New  York),  a 
cast  bronze  memorial  honoring  the  heroes  of  United 
Airlines  Flight  93  in  Somerset  County,  PA,  the  inductee 
plaques  at  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Cooperstown,  large  pieces  atop  Pike's  Peak  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  writing  of 
"America  the  Beautiful"  and  another  honoring  Pope  John 
Paul  II  after  his  passing,  located  in  Washington,  DC.  They 
are  also  responsible  for  creating  the  Tree  of  Life  inside  the 
mausoleum  chapel. 


The  beautiful  Tree  of  Life, 
created  by  Matthews 
International  Corporation. 
It  is  used  as  a  cenotaph. 


Matthews'  newest  product  is  a  marker  that 
incorporates  photos  from  a  person's  life  into  a  striking 
montage  that  families  can  touch  and  use  to  create 
rubbings.  The  images  are  created  using  photos  from  the 
deceased's  life,  visually  honoring  him.  The  first  thing  I 
noticed  about  the  one  I  found  on  the  grounds  was  the 
deceased  was  an  avid  fisherman,  evidenced  by  the  game 
fish  he  was  proudly  holding.  It  gave  me  a  real  feel  for  his 
life  and  who  was  buried  in  that  grave.  For  something 
relatively  flat,  images  in  relief  no  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep,  they  have  a  lot  of  character  and  are  incredibly 
stunning  and  life-like.  All  the  bronze  memorials  allow  a 
wide  range  of  expression.  Insignia  and  emblems  of  every 
sort  abound  including  religious  symbols,  sports,  animals 
(I  saw  one  with  an  elephant),  rosaries,  wedding  rings, 
military  insignia,  and  even  signatures,  plus  very  personal 
wording  of  every  description.  Many  of  the  markers  are 
also  moiinted  on  granite  slabs  about  2  inches  larger  on 
each  side  than  their  memorial  to  prevent  grass  and  soil 
encroachment,  showcasing  the  craftsmanship  of  these 
unique  pieces  of  art. 

Other  small  slabs  of  granite  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  plot  just  to  display  a  wedding  photo  or  acknowledge 
another  important  life  detail.  Throughout  the  cemetery 
there  is  a  generous  use  of  photos  on  grave  markers,  both 


Close  up  of  one  of  the  new  montage  type  gravemarkers. 
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on  traditional  burials  and  vaults,  and  in  the  Cremation 
Garden.  These  are  modem  pictures  that  no  longer  have  that 
faded,  out-of-focus  look. 

To  the  west  of  the  mausoleum  on  the  main  road  is  the 
"Mt.  Emblem  feature,"  as  described  on  the  map  (obtained 
at  the  office).  On  a  lush,  green  hill  at  the  fork  in  the  road, 
stand  white  marble  statues  of  the  three  Theological  Virtues, 
also  known  as  the  Three  Masonic  Graces— Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity— with  a  large  granite  column  positioned  behind 
each.  The  basic  Freemasonry  symbols  of  the  plumb,  square 
and  level,  one  displayed  on  top  of  each  colimin,  represent 
the  necessary  tools  needed  to  erect  an  edifice,  either 
physical  or  spiritual.  In  addition.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
represent  the  three  rounds  of  the  Masonic  Ladder,  also 
known  as  Jacob's  Ladder,  beautifully  representative  of  the 
history  of  this  once  Masonic  cemetery.  Concrete  steps 
gracefully  wind  up  the  hill  to  the  monuments,  making  this 
a  sturming  focal  point  from  any  angle. 


Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  statues. 

To  the  southwest  lies  the  Veterans  section  featuring 
the  impressive  Wall  of  Honor.  American  and  POW  flags  fly 
above  the  memorial  wall,  names  of  deceased  service 
members  etched  in  white.  Flanking  it  are  two  more  thick 
black  granite  walls  with  the  symbols  of  each  branch  of  the 
service  and  scenes  from  military  history  etched  into  each 
panel.  Surprisingly,  the  cremated  remains  of  military 
personnel  are  interred  in  the  reverse  side  of  each  section.  In 
front  of  the  memorial  are  two  black  granite  benches,  one 
etched  with  an  American  eagle,  the  other  with  the 
American  Flag,  in  a  beautifully  serene  and  reverent 
location. 

Further  along  the  road  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
Twilight  area,  part  of  which  contains  upright  granite 
monuments  and  a  tree  filled  with  trinkets.  Toy  cars,  several 
rosaries,  a  luggage  tag,  a  small  bicycle  built  for  two,  several 
train  lanterns  and  other  toys  hang  from  it.  Various  religious 
statues  stand  in  the  dirt  below.  Located  at  the  front  of  the 
section,  it  doesn't  "belong"  to  any  one  grave.  Once  again,  it 
vividly  shows  the  individual  expression  encouraged  in  this 
cemetery,  and  provides  another  way  for  mourners  to 
express  their  grief.  As  always,  there  are  also  more  soft, 
spiritual  wind  chimes,  making  their  beautiful,  peaceful 
music— the  music  of  the  angels. 


The  Veterans  Memorial  honors  our  military  heroes. 


Cremains  are  interred  in  the  back  of  the  Veterans  Memorial. 


Mt.  Emblem  Cemetery  and  Mausoleimi  is  located  at 
Grand  Avenue  and  County  Line  Road,  in  ELmhurst, 
Illinois.  It's  a  beautiful,  eternal  resting  place  filled  with 
peace,  serenity  and  tranquility,  a  wonderful  place  to  take 
a  quiet  walk  to  immerse  yourself  in  nature,  art  and 
history,  and  enjoy  those  melodious  wind  chimes.  ♦ 


r:  •    '■ 


This  tree  is  filled  with  trinkets  as  a  way  for  movimers 
to  express  their  grief. 
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Conservation  Talk 

Mike  Trinkley 


Welcome  to  the  new  Conservation  Talk  column. 
By  way  of  a  quick  introduction,  I  am  a  stone 
conservator  with  over  a  decade  of  experience 
working  with  cemeteries.  I  have  columns  lined  up  that 
cover  topics  as  widely  ranging  as  the  usefulness  of  simple 
epoxy  repairs  to  why  Portland  cement  is  a  poor  choice  to 
correct  landscape  approaches.  But  I  would  also  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  you.  If  you  have  conservation  related 
questions,  please  let  me  know  by  emailing  AGS 
(info@gravestonestudies.org)  or  myself 

(trinkley@chicora.org).  We  want  this  column  to  address  the 
concerns  and  questions  of  the  membership  — so  please  let 
me  hear  from  you. 


The  Role  of  Lichen  in  Stone  Deterioration 

Michael  Trinkley,  Ph.D. 
Chicora  Foundation 

At  the  recent  Eternal  Places  conference  in  Georgia, 
one  speaker  encouraged  the  growth  of  lichen  on 
gravestones,  talking  about  their  beauty  and  the  sense  they 
convey  of  antiquity.  Although  I  was  familiar  with  the 
British  Lichen  Society  and  the  UK  Conservation  of  Wild 
Creatures  and  Plants  Act  1975,  I  did  not  realize  that  there 
was  a  somewhat  similar  and  misguided  effort  in  the  States. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  briefly  remind  AGS  members  of  the 
impact  that  lichen  have  on  monuments. 

Lichens  are  symbioses  of  fungi  and  algae.  Both 
contribute  to  the  relationship;  the  fungi  provide  structural 
support,  mineral  nutrients  and  a  growth  medium  for  the 
algae.  The  algae  chemically  fix  atmospheric  carbon  and 
synthesize  organics  such  as  carbohydrates,  amino  acids 
and  vitamins.  Moisture,  light,  appropriate  pH  levels, 
pollution,  decay  and  aging  masonry  all  encourage  lichen 
growth  on  monuments.  Growth  is  typically  millimeters  per 
year,  although  when  conditions  are  optimal,  growth  may 
be  as  much  as  0.5  centimeters  per  year.  Lichens  are  noted 
on  nearly  all  substrates,  including  granite,  sandstone,  slate, 
marble  and  limestone. 

Lichens  are  broadly  classified  by  their  growth  forms: 
crustose,  foliose  and  fruticose.  Crustose  lichen  forms  a 
distinct  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  stone;  foliose  lichen  is 
more  loosely  attached  and  often  takes  the  form  of  well- 
defined  rosettes;  fruticose  lichens  have  a  bushy  or  hair-like 
form.  In  contrast,  algae  (without  fungi)  will  rarely  exhibit 
sharp  boundaries.  The  "body"  of  the  lichen  is  the  thallus. 
Hyphae  or  rhizines  root  the  lichen  to  the  stone. 

All  studies  agree  that  lichen  degrade  stone  both 
chemically  and  mechanically.  The  metabolic  processes 
produce  a  range  of  organic  acids  including  oxalic  and 


carbolic  acids.  The  introduction  of  these  chemicals  can 
change  minerals  from  a  relatively  stable  state  to  more 
easily  erodible  products.  This  degredation  occurs  even  in 
granite  where  the  feldspars  and  micas  are  changed  to 
illite,  kaolinite  and  smectite— erodible  clays. 


Damage  to  granite  under  lichen  growth  (the  light 
areas  are  where  foliose  lichen  have  been  removed). 


These  geochemical  reactions  combine  with  the 
mechanical  action  of  "root"  growth  to  erode  the  surface. 
On  granites,  lichen  hyphae  can  grow  several  millimeters 
into  the  rock.  On  limestone  (and  probably  marble)  which 
can  be  readily  dissolved  by  the  organic  acids,  some  lichen 
can  extend  their  hyphae  up  to  16  mm  into  the  stone.  As 
the  lichen  penetrates  the  stone  and  excretes  products  into 
the  intergranular  fissures,  we  see  enhanced  weathering 
reactions  and  decreased  cohesion  between  the  individual 
rock  grains. 

The  damage,  however,  does  not  end  here.  Lichens 
hold  moisture  against  the  stone.  They  are  also  known 
accumulators  of  pollutants  from  atmospheric  outwash. 
One  study  suggests  they  clog  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
increasing  the  potential  for  frost  damage. 

Another  issue  worthy  of  mention  is  that  lichen  can 
significantly  reduce  the  aesthetic  quality  of  cemetery 
monuments,  making  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
read  the  inscriptions.  This  disfigurement,  in  turn,  can  lead 
to  inappropriate  cleaning  methods  (such  as  the  use  of 
bleach,  ammonia,  acids  or  abrasion)  that  further  damage 
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Marble  obelisk  showing 
moderately  severe  growth 
of  crustose  lichens. 


Sandstone  headstone  showing  both  crustose  and 

foliose  lichen.  Although  much  of  the  face  has 

spalled  off,  the  small  amount  left  is  unreadable 

because  of  the  lichen  deposits. 


Damaged  areas 
""j^  after  lichen 
\        removal 


Granite  die  on  base  showing  severe  growth  of  crustose 
lichens  over  both  unpolished  and  polished  surfaces. 

the  stone.  Even  some  detergents  leave  behind  residues  of 
phosphate  (a  nutrient  normally  in  limited  supply)  that  can 
dramatically  promote  lichen  growth  after  cleaning. 

So,  however  "beautiful"  lichen  may  appear,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  causing  irreparable  harm  to  the 
stones  they  colonize.  While  it  may  not  be  necessary,  or 
even  appropriate,  to  remove  every  last  vestige,  there  are 
situations  where  it  is  of  critical  importance  to  reduce  the 
lichen  for  the  health  of  the  stones  and  masoruy.  The  best 
products  we  have  found  for  lichen  removal  are  the 
quaternary  compounds  such  as  Cathedral  Stone's  D/2 
Architectural  Antimicrobial  or  Prosoco's  BioWash. 
Contrary  to  some  product  recommendations,  it  is  good 
conservation  practice  to  prewet  stones  (this  helps  prevent 
large  quantities  of  the  cleaner  bekig  drawn  deep  within  the 
stone)  and  to  thoroughly  rinse  after  treatment.  These 
products  provide  excellent  results.    ♦ 


Foliose  lichen 


Crustose  lichen  removed  from  slate,  showing  damage. 


Slate  headstone  with  grayish-green  foliose  lichen 

and  a  broader  covering  of  crustose  lichen. 

Together  they  make  the  stone  illegible. 
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Had  Me  Made:  A  Study  of  the  Grave 
Memorials  of  Co.  Sligo  From  c.  1650  to  the 
Present 

Mary  B.  Timoney.  Keash,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland:  TASKS,  2005. 
282+  pp,  214  illustrations.  ISBN  0-9551452-0-1 

For  North  American  purchase:  £45,  including  postage  and 
packaging.  Advance  payment  to  Mary  B.  Timoney,  Keash, 
Ballymote,  Co.  Sligo  Ireland.  Let  her  know  if  you  want 
your  copy  signed! 

This  remarkable  book  results  from  more  than  twenty 
years  of  the  author's  work  with  the  Sligo  Field  Club, 
clearing  old  graveyards,  transcribing,  observing  and 
recording  the  monuments  of  one  county  of  Ireland.  "From 
this  fieldwork  the  author  has  assembled  and  assessed  a 
vast  volume  of  information  on  a  subject  which  has  not  in 
the  past  been  studied  in  such  detail  at  local  or  even  county 
level  elsewhere  in  Ireland. "i  The  title  is  a  translation  from 

the  Latin  'me  fieri  fecit'  found  on  some  stones  in  the  area, 
meaning  that  someone  arranged  to  have  the  monument 
created. 

"Sligo  is  steeped  in  heritage  and  culture,"  says  the 
Golreland  webpage,  "The  landscape  is  peppered  with 
monuments  stretching  back  as  far  as  5000  years."  For  this 
book,  AGS  member  Mary  B.  Timoney  has  limited  her  study 
to  monuments  erected  since  1650.  She  has  organized  the 
book  chronologically  by  graveyard  — and  there  are  80  — 
along  with  precise  location  details,  map  reference  and 
distance  from  a  prominent  location.  There  is  also,  among 
the  colour  photos  inset  in  no  particular  order,  a  map  of  the 
county  of  Sligo  showing  the  locations  of  the  eighty 
graveyards  and  cemeteries,  and  number  keyed  to  the  text. 
Interspersed    among    the    graveyard    descriptions    are 


explanations  of  images  or  styles  and  observations  on 
materials  or  language,  again  in  no  particular  order.  The 
book  provides  a  brief  history  of  each  site,  then  describes 
one  memorial  in  each  burial  ground,  selected  by  personal 
preference  of  the  author.  There  is  detailed  cross- 
referencing  to  other  published  or  manuscript  studies— so 
detailed  it  sometimes  gets  in  the  way— but  the  footnotes 
are  on  the  same  or  facing  page  with  the  text,  a  real  bonus! 
Mary  B.  Timoney's  intention  seems  to  be  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  sense  of  what  can  be  seen  in  the 
graveyards  of  Sligo,  and  the  tools  to  understand  what  you 
find  there. 

The  last  third  of  Had  Me  Made  is  a  series  of  relevant 
appendices.  "The  Principle  Stone  Masons  Involved  in 
Memorial  Work  in  Co.  Sligo"  includes  info  on  the  stone 
cutters  and  masons  in  the  county  known  to  have  made 
gravestones,  followed  by  a  list  of  quarries.  Appendix  VI 
interestingly  lists  craftsmen  of  non-stone  Sligo  memorials, 
most  working  in  the  twentieth  century  in  concrete. 

The  entire  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  The 
photographs  are  fairly  good  considering  the  age  and 
condition  of  some  of  the  stones,  the  complication  of 
biological  growth  and  the  often  high  relief  of  some 
carvings.  The  cover  shows  an  end  panel  of  the  1810  box 
tomb,  erected  to  Alexander  Black  in  1825  at  Skreen 
Church  of  Ireland  graveyard,  carved  by  Frank  Diamond. 
A  side  panel  of  the  same  box  tomb  shows,  in  careful 
detail,  a  well-dressed  farmer  with  his  plough,  farm  tools 
and  team  of  horses.  The  Diamond  family,  after  seven 
generations,  are  still  stone  masons  in  Skreen  today,  as  we 
learn  in  Appendix  III. 

For  people  familiar  with  the  cultural  and  material 
history  of  Sligo,  Had  Me  Made  must  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  local  body  of  knowledge.  For  others,  it  provides  an 
introduction  to  an  incredible  range  of  styles  in  this  one 
area  of  north  west  Ireland.  Had  Me  Made  inspires  me  to 
head  to  Ireland  to  check  this  wealth  of  imagery  for  myself 
and  to  get  some  sense  how  the  stones  of  Sligo  fit  in  the 
larger  Irish  setting.  Had  Me  Made  is  a  remarkable  labour  of 
love. 

—Deborah  Trask 

1  p.  vii.  Preface  I  by  Jack  FljTin,  Past  President,  Sligo 
Field  Club. 
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The  American  Resting  Place:  Four  Hundred 

Years  of  History  Through  Our  Cemeteries  and 

Burial  Grounds 

Marilyn  Yalom,  with  photographs  by  Reid  S.  Yalom. 
Boston:  Houghton  Miflin,  2008.  297  pp,  64  unpaginated 
photographic  plates,  plus  18  additional  photos  in  text, 
endnotes,  credits,  bibliography,  index. 

Available  from  the  publisher: 
www.houghtonmiffluibooks.com,  $30.00. 

The  American  Resting  Place  is  as  much  travel  book  as  it 
is  guide,  history,  social  and  literary  criticism.  The  design  of 
the  book,  a  signature  of  photographic  plates,  followed  by 
the  text,  is  freely  taken  from  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men 
by  James  Agee  with  photographs  by  Walker  Evans. 

Agee  and  Evans  presented  the  lives  of  sharecroppers 
in  Northern  Alabama  in  the  late  1930s  and  used  those 
subjects  as  platforms  on  which  to  meditate  about  issues 
larger  than  individuals.  The  Yaloms,  mother  and  son,  use 
American  burial  places  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  not  fair 
to  expect  anyone  to  equal  either  the  prose  or  the 
photographer's  eye  of  Agee  or  Evans,  but  the  Yaloms, 
using  the  tools  developed  by  those  predecessors,  are 
similarly  able  to  lift  their  audience  from  specific  burial 
places  to  a  larger  world  of  both  living  and  dead. 

The  Yaloms  "read"  cemeteries  and  other  burial 
places,  using  that  verb  in  the  sense  of  finding  meaning 
from  the  entire  context  of  places  and  objects,  whether  the 
material  examined  involves  words  or  not.  These  readings 
then  provide  the  subjects  for  their  prose  and  of  the 
preceding  photographs,  to  which  frequent  textual 
reference  is  made. 

The  American  Resting  Place  relies  on  the  work  of 
members  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies,  and  to 
its  publications.  Markers,  and  its  Quarterly,  a  debt  readily 
acknowledged  in  text  and  notes,  and  thereby  brings 
current  scholarship  into  its  narrative.  Neither  are 
traditional  historic  works  neglected.  This  is  a  welcome 
change  from  the  more  typical  recitation  of  local  lore,  to 
which  may  be  added  varying  doses  of  symbology,  all  in  a 
frame  that  might  be  appropriately  called  "liistory  for  day 
tourists."  The  Yaloms  are  out  to  get  meaning,  even  lessons, 
from  their  work  at  these  places,  and  they  do  so,  by  paying 
attention  to  both  what  is  before  their  eyes  and  to  what 
others  have  said  about  the  same  objects  and  scenes.  This  is 
a  model  for  popular  scholarship. 

Following  five  short  introductory  chapters  dealing 
with  the  European  and  African  settlement  of  North 
America,  and  the  burial  places  of  the  natives  they  fovmd 
here,  along  with  the  burial  practices  of  the  settlers.  The 
American  Resting  Place  hits  the  road.  The  itinerary,  and  that 
is  an  apt  name  for  the  arrangement  of  chapters  in  this 
volume,  begins  in  Boston,  with  a  tour  of  several  notable 
cemeteries.  It  then  proceeds  dov^Ti  the  coast,  from  Rhode 
Island,  then  New  York,  to  Philadelphia  and  environs,  then 


to  Charleston  and  Savarmah,  and  around  to  New  Orleans, 
a  place  that  boasts  several  veritable  "cities  of  the  dead." 
From  the  Crescent  City  it  is  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  then  to  polyglot  Chicago,  and  equally  diverse 
Texas.  The  Golden  State's  goldfields  burial  grounds  are 
contrasted  with  the  show  business  cemeteries  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  travelogue  ends  in  Hawai'i.  This  last 
place  boasts  a  remarkably  diverse  population  and  a 
consequent  variety  of  burial  practices,  but  where  wide 
variations  in  continuing  care  for  burial  places  allows 
some  graves  to  be  foiond  washing  into  the  sea. 

A  chapter  on  military  cemeteries,  both  in  the  US  and 
overseas  adds  a  national  category  to  its  inventory  of 
burial  places  that  had  been  overwhelmingly  local.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  chapter  that  talks  about  changing 
burial  and  funerary  practices,  even  changes  in  the  act  of 
dying  itself,  that  continue  in  the  current  era. 

The  American  Resting  Place  is  an  excellent  answer  to 
give  to  those  who  ask,  "Why  do  you  think  cemeteries  are 
so  interesting?" 

— Neill  Herring 


Mountain  View  Cemetery 

Dennis  Evanosky.  2007,  Alameda,  CA:  Stellar  Media 
Group,  2007.  118  pages,  black  and  white  photographs, 
maps,  softcover. 

Available  from  Stellar  Media  Group,  3215  Endnal  Ave., 
Suite  J,  Alameda  CA,  94501  or 
www.oaklandhistory.com  $25,  inc.  s&h. 

It's  not  surprising  that  "A  Passion  for  History"  is  the 
header  on  the  home  page  for  Dennis  Evanosky's  website, 
http://evanosky.info  Just  flipping  through  his  book 
immediately  reveals  his  passion  for  Mountain  View 
Cemetery,  its  history  and  a  good  variety  of  what  the 
author  calls  the  "denizens"  of  the  cemetery  in  Oakland, 
California. 

The  book  is  exuberant.  Evanosky  uses  the  words 
"fun"  and  "enjoy"  in  his  compilation  of  photographs, 
both  historic  and  contemporary,  maps  and  text,  written  in 
an  informal  style  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  visitor.  The 
tone  is  "Hey,  look  at  this!"  He  knows  his  subject,  having 
worked  as  a  docent  at  Mountain  View  for  over  a  decade. 

The  passion  can't  be  taken  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Evanosky,  who  writes  an  architectural  column  for  the 
Alameda,  California,  Sun,  demonstrates  his  background 
in  cemetery  history.  Mountain  View  is  a  spectacular 
subject,  having  been  designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
who,  with  Calvert  Vaux,  designed  New  York's  Central 
Park  in  1857.  Olmsted  journeyed  West  in  1863  to  manage 
a  gold  mining  operation.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  he  went  to 
San  Francisco,  across  the  bay  from  Oakland.  Some  of 
Oakland's  leading  citizens  had  realized  their  city  was 
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outgrowing  its  graveyard  and  procured  200  acres  then 
about  two  miles  outside  Oakland. 

They  hired  Olmsted,  already  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  landscape  architects.  He  was  very  pleased,  writing 
to  a  friend  "I  am  going  to  lay  out  a  burying  ground  and  it 
is  a  great  comfort  for  me  to  have  that  object."  He  returned 
to  New  York  from  where  he  sent  the  design,  which  is 
reproduced  in  Evanosky's  book.  Mountain  View  was 
dedicated  on  May  25,  1865,  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Since  it  evolved  from  garden  cemetery  to  lawn  style 
and  into  the  memorial  park  configuration,  Mountain  View 
provides  a  textbook  of  cemetery  design  and  mortuary  art. 
Evanosky  guides  the  reader  through  that  evolution,  lacing 
monument  and  cemetery  design  facts  with  brief  and 
highly  readable  accounts  of  some  of  the  individuals  who 
lie  there,  from  famous  millionaires  in  mausoleums  to  a 
black  Union  veteran  whose  burial  site  was  found  in  2004. 
Volunteers  moved  his  remains  to  a  place  of  honor 
alongside  the  white  Uruon  dead.  The  author  and  others 
renovated  the  cemetery's  Civil  War  section  in  2003  and 
received  a  Partners  in  Preservation  award  from  the 
Oakland  Heritage  Alliance. 

Because  of  the  large  type,  many  photographs,  feature 
boxes,  and  maps,  the  book  is  an  easy  yet  engrossing  read. 
The  only  problem  for  those  of  us  not  close  to  Oakland  is 
that,  after  reading  Evanosky's  cemetery  adventure,  we 
would  love  to  grab  the  book,  jump  in  the  car,  and  go  to 
Mountain  View. 

— Zena  Beth  McGlashan 


Green-Wood  Cemetery 

Alexandra  Kathryn  Mosca.  Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia 
Publishing,  2008.  127  pp,  black  and  white 
photographs.  Softboimd,  ISBN  978-0-7385-5650-5. 

Mosca' s  contribution  to  the  "Images  of  America" 
series  represents  a  good  resource  of  historic  photographs 
of  Green-Wood  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn. 

Chapter  one  contains  images  of  Green-Wood  that 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  cemetery  from  farmland 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  historic  treasure  that  the 
site  is  today.  This  chapter  also  includes  images  of  the 
people  associated  with  Green-Wood's  establishment  and 
those  who  operated  the  death  care  industry  around  its 
borders. 

Chapter  two  weaves  the  broader  history  of  Brooklyn 
into  the  history  of  Green-Wood  using  images  of  various 
events,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  Brookljm  Bridge, 
that  impacted  the  borough  and  shows  how  these  events 
are  commemorated  at  Green-Wood.  Chapter  two  also 
demonstrates  Green-Wood's  prominence  by  virtue  of  its 


status  as  a  who's  who  of  early  New  York  City-area 
personalities. 

Chapter  three  is  devoted  to  the  United  States  Civil 
War.  As  Mosca  demonstrates,  the  impacts  of  the  War 
were  acutely  felt  in  New  York,  and  memorialized  at 
Green-Wood.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  stories  of 
Union  Generals  Halleck  and  Cullam,  who  were  close 
friends  and  who  shared  the  same  wife  (she  married 
Cullam  after  Halleck's  death).  With  the  text  in  the 
"Images  of  America"  series  being  limited  to  figure 
captions,  the  Halleck/Cullam  story  highlights  the  major 
limitation  of  all  of  these  books:  although  visually 
interesting  and  thoughtfully  researched,  the  minimal  text 
leaves  the  reader  wanting  more.  This  is  not  a  poor 
reflection  on  the  author,  for  Mosca  has  created  a 
compelling  volume.  Rather,  it  is  merely  a  commentary  on 
the  limitations  of  this  Arcadia  series  in  general. 

Chapter  four  covers  those  interred  at  Green-Wood 
whose  fame  transcends  Brooklyn.  Those  names  include 
Colgate,  Harper  (of  HarperCollins),  Brooks  (of  Brooks 
Brothers),  and  Schwarz  (of  FAO  Schwarz).  One  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  chapter  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
important  people  noted,  along  with  historic  photos  of 
them,  but  absent  are  photos  of  their  graves  at  Green- 
Wood.  This  problem  would  go  unnoticed  in  a  picture 
book  on  the  history  of  Brooklyn,  but  such  images  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  this  volume  about  a  cemetery. 

Chapter  five  provides  cemetery  photos.  It  contains 
images  of  some  opulent  memorials  in  Green-Wood. 
Chapter  six  covers  the  graves  and  stories  of  those  interred 
at  Green- Wood  who  are  remembered  for  their  deaths:  the 
suicides  and  untimely  deaths. 

Chapter  seven  includes  some  of  the  luminaries 
interred  at  the  site.  The  graves  of  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Samuel  F.B.  Morse  demonstrate  the  stature  of  Green- 
Wood  as  the  place  to  be  buried  if  you  were  somebody. 
Chapter  eight  showcases  the  modernization  of  Green- 
Wood  through  the  creation  of  an  on-site  crematorium  and 
innovative  glass-fronted  columbaria. 

Although  light  on  theory,  Mosca's  book  represents 
what  a  cemetery  book  should:  the  artistry  of  the  graves.  In 
addition  to  this  book's  attraction  as  a  trove  of  images  for 
taphologists,  it  should  also  be  well  received  by  non- 
academic  audiences  because  of  its  visual  appeal  and  the 
absence  of  long-winded  theoretical  discussions. 

—Ryan  M.  Seidemann 
Louisiana  Department  of  Justice 
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Arlington  National  Cemetery 

George  W.  Dodge 

Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia,  2006 

Softcover,  128  pp,  black  and  white  photographs,  index 

ISBN  0-7385-4326-8. 

Portsmouth  Cemeteries 

Glenn  A.  Knoblock 

Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia,  2005 

Softcover,  128  pp,  black  and  white  photographs 

ISBN  0-7385-3761-6. 

Georgia's  Confederate  Mouments  and 
Cemeteries 

David  M.  Wiggins 

Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia,  2006 

Softcover,  128  pp,  black  and  white  photographs,  index 

ISBN  0-7385-4233-4. 

Detroit's  Mount  Elliott  Cemetery 

Cecile  Wendt  Jensen 

Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia,  2006 

Softcover,  127  pp,  black  and  white  photographs 

ISBN  0-7385-4093-5. 

Detroit's  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery 

Cecile  Wendt  Jensen 

Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2006 

Softcover,  128  pp,  black  and  white  photographs, 

bibliography 

ISBN  978  0-7385-4092-4. 

Maple  Grove  Cemetery 

Nancy  Cataldi  and  Carl  Ballenas 
Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2006 
Softcover,  128  pp,  black  and  white  photographs 
ISBN  0-7385-4914-2 

These  six  books  are  all  from  Arcadia  Publishing's 
"Image  of  America"  cemetery  series.  Following  the 
publisher's  usual  format,  they  focus  on  local  cemeteries 
and  historically  important  local  individuals  buried  therein. 
In  some  instances,  one  might  consider  them  photographic 
studies,  rather  than  text-driven  material. 

On  the  plus  side,  these  books  render  a  very  real 
service  to  historians  and  genealogists  with  ties  to  specific 
cemeteries  and  make  their  readers  aware  of  the  treasures 
to  be  found  there.  On  a  less  positive  note,  only  two  of  the 
six  books  have  an  index  and  they  have  significant 
shortcomings.  The  index  for  Georgia's  Confederate 
Monuments  and  Cemeteries  is  not  all-inclusive;  it  lists  major 
subjects  and  locations  and  only  a  very  few  surnames. 

Most  of  Arcadia's  titles  are  a  source  of  continuing 
aggravation.  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  is  located  where? 
And  with  several  Portsmouths  in  the  United  States,  where 
is  the  Portsmouth  Cemetery  of  the  title?  Though  all  comes 


clear  eventually,  readers  should  not  have  to  guess  until 
they  are  some  pages  into  the  text. 

AGS  member  Glenn  A.  Knoblock  authored  the 
Portsmouth  (Maine)  book  and  the  names  of  several  more 
members  appear  in  his  acknowledgments.  Given  his 
background,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  attention  given  to 
local  stonecutters,  gravestone  design  and  symbolism  — 
subjects  important  to  our  membership  and  general 
readers  intent  upon  expanding  their  knowledge  beyond 
local  history. 

—Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Historic  Linwood  Cemetery 

Linda  J.  Kennedy  and  Mary  Jane  Galer 

Charleston,  South  Carolina:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2004 

127  pp,  black  and  white  photographs 
ISBN  0-7385-1630-9. 

Mount  Carmel  and  Queen  of  Heaven 

Cemeteries 

Jenny  Floro-Khalof  and  Cjmthia  Savaglio 
Charleston,  South  Carolina:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2006 

128  pp,  softcover,  black  and  white  photographs 
ISBN  0-7385-4017-X. 

Linwood  Cemetery,  located  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  has 
to  be  a  favorite  with  researchers  as  more  than  one 
hundred  of  its  gravemarkers  are  signed  by  their  carvers. 
The  photo  images  are  a  cut  above  those  found  in  many 
cemetery  books  but,  as  with  most  of  the  books  in  the 
Arcadia  cemetery  series,  much  of  the  text  and  related 
illustrations  focus  on  individuals  important  to  the  history 
of  Columbus.  Dating  back  to  1828,  the  city's  importance 
as  a  cotton  mill  and  frontier  trading  tov^m  is  reflected  in 
Linwood  Cemetery. 

Mount  Carmel  and  Queen  of  Heaven  Cemeteries  are 
located  in  Hillside,  Illinois,  a  close-in  Chicago  suburb. 
Readers  are  given  a  close-up  look  at  the  diversity  to  be 
found  among  the  Windy  City's  population.  On  one  hand, 
the  cemeteries  are  the  final  resting  place  for  many  of  the 
names  that  come  to  us  from  the  prohibition,  Al  Capone 
era.  Conversely,  the  city's  Catholic  church  hierarchy  is 
well  represented.  For  those  of  us  who  have  heard  one  or 
more  of  Helen  Sclair's  presentations,  the  book  offers  little 
new. 

—Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Arcadia  publications  are  available  from  the  publisher, 
1-888-313-2665,  www.arcadiapublishing.com. 
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stones  on  the  Prairie:  Acculturation  in  Texas 

Eva  Eckert.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Slavica  Publishers, 
2006.  431  pp,  black  and  white  photographs,  three  appen- 
dices, notes,  bibliography,  index,  and  "About  the 
Author."  Softbound,  ISBN  0-89357-316-7. 

Available  from  Slavica  Publishers,  Indiana  University, 
2611  E.  10*  St.,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  47408-2603;  phone 
(toll-free)  1  -877-SLAVICA;  slavica@indiana.edu  ,  $29.95. 


gravestones  and  cemeteries,  it  fills  a  place  in  the  studies  of 
linguistics  and  ethnology  especially  as  they  relate  to 
immigrant  populations.  Similar  research  using 
gravestone  inscriptions  would  also  be  intriguing 
regarding  other  ethnic  groups.  Those  coming  to  mind  are 
the  Poles,  Germans  and  others,  who  had  their  own 
exclusive  settlements,  culture  and  language,  as  weU  as 
their  own  cemeteries. 

—Richard  E.  Pfrender 


This  book  is  not  about  cemeteries  or  gravestones  per 
se,  but  rather  it  is  a  cultural  history  of  the  Czech 
immigrants  to  Texas  beginning  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Eva  Eckert  is  well 
qualified  to  write  this  book  because  she  is  Professor  of 
Linguistics,  Russian  and  Czech  at  Connecticut  College, 
and  is  herself  a  Czech  native.  Tombstone  writings,  mostly 
in  Czech,  are  a  useful  tool  for  Eckert  in  her  historical 
research.  As  she  states:  "Throughout  this  book,  I  use 
tombstone  messages,  historical  and  linguistic,  to  frame  the 
cultural  history  of  an  ethnic  group  that  by  now  has  become 
fully  acculturated."  Reading  this  history,  taking  you  from 
the  poverty  and  depression  of  Central  Europe  to  the  toil 
and  hardships  of  eastern  Texas,  is  very  moving.  Using 
tombstone  texts,  Eckert  traces  "a  path  from  the  original 
Czech  vernacular  to  Czech  compressed  into  a  few 
formulas,  then  to  a  Czech-English  hybrid,  and  finally  to 
English."  The  Czech  identity  was  gradually  changed  and 
ultimately  mostly  lost  as  the  process  of  assimilation  into 
American  life  took  place. 

This  book  illustrates  nicely  how  gravestone  studies 
can  further  research  in  an  area  quite  apart  from  the  stones 
themselves.  However,  in  doing  so,  the  book  becomes  less 
useful  to  one  examining  stones  for,  say,  their  symbolism  or 
cemeteries  for  their  architecture. 

There  are  several  difficulties  with  this  book.  Many  of 
the  pictures  are  of  poor  quality,  dark  and  grainy.  This  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  photographer  or  the  printing  process. 
The  gravestone  inscriptions  are  all  in  Czech,  appropriate 
for  the  topic  of  this  book  and  aptly  translated  by  the 
author,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  Czech  language  by  the 
reader  would  be  helpful.  While  Eckert  geographically 
traces  the  Czech  immigrants  to  Texas  in  some  detail  there, 
she  doesn't  clearly  delineate  their  geography  in  Europe 
apart  from  several  specific  cities  and  villages.  What  was 
the  extent  of  the  Czech  population  (Czech-speaking 
Peoples)  in  the  no  longer  existing  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia?  There  is  no  mention  of  Czechoslovakia  or  the 
current  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia.  The  places  of  origin 
of  the  immigrant  population  could  be  put  into  better 
context  as  regards  Central  Europe  itself.  One  map  has 
Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  floating  in  air  with  no 
indication  of  their  surrounding  coimtries  or  even  a  north 
directional  arrow! 

While  not  a  particularly  useful  book  for  the  study  of 


Stories  Told  in  Stone:  Cemetery  Iconology: 

A  Manual  for  Genealogy  Research 

Gaylord  Cooper.  Louisville:  Motes  Book,  2009. 128  pp, 
photographs.  ISBN:  1934894192. 

Available  from  the  publisher,  PO  Box  6034,  Louisville, 
KY,  40206-0034,  502-594-801,  www.motesbooks.com, 
$15.00. 

Gaylord  Cooper's  Stories  Told  in  Stone:  Cemetery 
Iconology:  A  Manual  for  Genealogy  Research  is  a  128-page, 
illustrated  book  broken  into  short  chapters  covering  brief 
histories  and  contextual  information  related  to  cemetery 
research,  cemetery  preservation  and  genealogical  history. 
The  history  of  cemeteries  found  in  the  first  chapter  is  a 
great  refresher  for  anyone  walking  through  their  favorite 
site.  It  helps  to  place  most  cemeteries  into  context  of  what 
was  happening  on  the  wider  scope  of  American  history. 
Other  chapters  include  the  history  of  surnames  and  coats 
of  arms,  documenting  and  identifying  tombstones  in 
cemeteries  and  basic  stone  restoration.  This  manual 
explains  the  most  common  (and  sometimes  rare)  icons 
and  symbols  you'll  find  carved  on  tombstones.  These 
symbols  can  offer  insight  into  ethnicity,  religious 
affiliation,  association  membership,  kinships,  cause  of 
death  and  occupation  of  those  who  have  past. 

The  portions  of  the  book  I  found  most  handy  are  the 
"tools"  chapters.  They  list  everything  from  diseases  to 
wars  to  relationship  terms.  When  moving  through  a 
primary  source  or  the  actual  cemetery,  such  handy  lists 
make  understanding  your  ancestor's  life  and  death  easier. 

Stories  Told  in  Stone  is  a  great  tool  for  genealogists 
and  cemetery  preservationist  of  all  skill  levels.  For  the 
beginner,  it  will  get  you  started  in  better  understanding 
the  stone  work  and  what  matter  to  your  ancestors.  For 
those  with  a  little  experience,  this  manual  is  a  great 
resource  with  all  the  tools  at  your  fingertips. 

Cooper  has  combined  several  cemetery  and  research 
manuals  into  one  handy  guidebook,  which  can  be  taken 
into  the  field  (either  the  actual  cemetery  or  archives). 
Easily,  this  book  will  become  a  friend  of  any 
preservationist  or  genealogist.  I  know  my  copy  will  be 
dog-eared. 

— Jeannie  Regan-Dinius 
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Translating  Tombstones:  Symbols  and 

Meaning  in  Our  Cemeteries 

Minda  Powers-Douglas.  Moline,  IL:  Epitaphs  Magazine 
Publishing,  2008.  87  pp,  black  and  white  photographs, 
resources,  web  resources,  index.  Softbound. 

Available  from  the  publisher:  PO  Box  1163,  61266-1163, 
www.thecemeteryclub.com.  $15  (Plus  $5.90  s/h). 

It's  difficult  to  call  this  a  "book"  rather  than  a  multi- 
page  pamphlet.  Basically,  it  consists  of  44  sheets  of  printed 
glossy  paper,  folded  in  half  and  held  together  (along  with 
a  heavier  paper  cover)  by  two  staples.  On  first  reading,  the 
impression  is  one  of  great  superficiality  and  sparse  content, 
especially  for  any  but  a  complete  novice  in  graveyard 
studies  and  tombstone  symbolism.  Minda  Powers-Douglas 
seems  to  recognize  this  lack  of  depth  by  her  use  of  phrases 
as  "far  from  comprehensive,"  "far  from  complete,"  "a  mere 
sampling."  To  her  credit,  she  often  then  goes  on  to  cite 
references  where  more  information  is  to  be  found. 

However,  for  one  new  to  graveyards  and  tomb 
symbolism,  this  book  is,  in  fact,  a  Little  gem.  There  is  a 
general  introduction  about  cemeteries  including  types  of 
burials  such  as  catacombs,  mausoleums,  columbaria  and 
other  forms  of  intendment.  This  is  followed  by  a  section  on 
monument  materials  themselves.  The  main  section  deals 
with  gravestone  symbolism,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  examples  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  and 
meanings  for  each  symbol.  The  photographs  illustrating 
some  of  the  symbols  and  other  cemetery  images  are  of 
excellent  quality  with  none  of  the  dark  graininess  often 
seen  in  cemetery  books.  Lists  of  epidemics  and  disasters 
and  other  lists  of  military  and  fraternal  organizations  and 
their  symbols  are  presented,  but  incompletely,  as 
acknowledged  by  the  author.  Since  none  of  these  lists  is 
complete,  the  take  on  the  appearance  of  "filler"  or 
"padding"  to  enlarge  the  book.  The  lists  of  "resources"  and 
"web  resources"  that  can  be  accessed  for  more  in-depth 
information  saves  this  book  and  makes  it  useful  for  most 
readers. 

For  someone  new  to  cemetery  studies  and 
gravestones,  this  may  be  a  helpful  book,  one  that  can  easily 
be  taken  along  in  the  field  during  cemetery  rambles  and 
used  as  a  quick,  handy  reference.  Beyond  that,  its  use  is 
limited. 

—Richard  E.  Pfrender 


Markers  XXVI  Announcement 

Markers  XXVI  was  intended  to  be  in  the  mail  by  the 
time  of  the  annual  conference.  However,  the  issue  has 
been  delayed  and  we  are  projecting  a  publication  date 
in  August  or  early  September.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all 
current  AGS  members  at  that  time.  We  apologize  for 
any  inconvenience. 


Seeking  AGS  Quarterly  Submissions 

Two  pleasant  questions  for  AGS  folks. 

1.  Have  you  thought  about  submitting  an  article  to 
the  Quarterly? 

2.  Why  not  now? 

Some  Guidelines: 

Images  should  be  sharp,  high-definition  prints  or  on 
CD.  We  often  must  crop  photos  so  they  can  appear 
vertically  or  horizontally.  So  provide  as  much  extra 
space  around  the  item  you're  photographing  as  you 
can. 

The  suggested  length  for  feature  articles  is  about  2,500 
words. 

Feel  free  to  e-mail  or  or  snail  mail  submissions  to  the 
AGS  office,  c/o  Quarterly  Editor. 

Thanks.  See  you  in  print. 


YOUR  AD  HERE! 


Monument  Companies 

New  Books,  Magazines  and  Manuals 

Gravestone  Conservators 

Gravestone  Merchandise 

Do  you  have  gravestone  related  wares  or 
a  business  you'd  like  more  people  to  see? 

Consider  placing  an  ad  in  the  AGS 
Quarterly.  We  reach  1,000+  readers.  For 
rates,  see  the  back  page  of  this  issue,  or 

contact  info@gravestonestudies.org. 
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2010  J^^S  Conference  ancC JinnuaC Meeting 


The  2010  Conference  will  be  June  22-27  at  Denison  University  in  Granville,  Ohio.  Denison  University  is  located  in 
Central  Ohio,  and  is  27  miles  east  of  Columbus.  The  campus  is  small,  and  the  facilities  are  modem.  There  is  a  good  visitors 
page  on  their  site,  http://\\rww.facebook.com/l.php?u=http://www.denison.edu%2Fabout%2Ffor  visitors.html 

There  will  be  two  days  of  tours:  a  pre-conference  tour,  and  the  usual  day  of  bus  tours.  A  Native  American  Indian  mound 
wiU  be  included  on  the  pre-conference  tour.  Other  tours  will  focus  on  the  following: 

1.  The  old  burial  grounds  in  Fairfield  and  Licking  coiinties  where  visitors  can  view  the  detailed  carvings  on 
gravestones  by  German  stone  carvers  John  Strieker  and  J.W.  Jungkurth. 

2.  The  Victorian  garden  cemeteries  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  contain  many  beautiful  statues  and  mausoleums. 

Some  Stones  we' [[Be  seeing  at  the  2010  Conference.  .  . 


Our  Conference  Logo: 

It  is  from  the  gravestone  of  Mr.  Byron  Hayes  who  died 

March  6, 1836.  It's  located  in  Granville's  Old  Colony 

Burying  Ground,  established  in  1805. 


Old  Colony  Burying  Ground  in  Granville,  Ohio. 


Elmwood  Cemetery  in 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 


Green  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Columbus 

'7^ 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Rosalee  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

roakleyl936@charter.net 


Enthusiasm  is  mounting  for  the  2009  Conference  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York  this  June  23-28.  I 
hope  you  are  planning  to  come  and  take  part  in  all  the 
workshops,  participation  sessions,  evening  lectures,  bus 
tours  and  late  night  sharing  that  will  make  up  our 
conference  this  year.  We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have  all 
our  facilities  in  a  former  Ramada  Inn  that  has  been  made 
over  for  conferences.  Rooms  all  have  private  bathrooms, 
and  our  classrooms,  lecture  hall,  exhibit  room  and  dining 
room  are  all  in  the  same  building  with  ample  parking.  It 
couldn't  be  a  better  site.  The  registration  form  is  included 
in  this  issue,  so  I  encourage  you  to  register  early  and  sign 
up  for  the  workshops  and  tours  you  prefer.  If  you  already 
registered  on  the  form  in  the  Fall  Quarterly,  workshops 
have  been  re-arranged,  so  check  carefully  and  contact  the 
Registrar  with  any  changes  you  need  to  make. 

We  encourage  college  students  to  attend  our 
conferences  by  offering  scholarships.  If  you  would  like  to 
assist  in  providing  funds  to  help  a  student  afford  to  come 
to  the  conference,  we  would  gladly  accept  contributions. 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  your  donation  can  be  made  in 
memory  of  someone  you  would  like  to  commemorate  and 
the  scholarship  will  be  listed  in  our  program  book  in  that 


person's  name.  Please  send  these  contributions  to  the 
AGS  office  in  care  of  the  Administrator,  clearly 
designated  for  scholarships. 

Our  headquarters  office  wUl  be  moving  during  the 
coming  months  to  a  new  site  in  Greenfield.  We  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  found  a  comfortable  suite  in  a 
professional  building  at  a  lower  rent  than  we  are 
currently  paying  with  excellent  amenities  for  our  staff 
and  a  corvference  room  for  our  Board  meetings.  Watch  the 
AGS  web  site  and  e-Newsletter  for  more  information  as  we 
work  out  the  details. 

We  will  very  soon  have  a  new  flier,  a  single  piece  3" 
X  8  ?"  on  card  stock,  which  we  hope  to  distribute  to  many 
of  you  who  make  public  presentations  on  gravestone 
studies  to  local  groups  or  to  conferences  during  the  year. 
If  you  would  be  willing  to  take  some  of  these  fliers  to  your 
meetings  and  give  them  out  to  those  who  indicate  a 
possible  interest  in  joining  AGS,  we  would  likely  see  a 
significant  increase  in  our  membership.  Also  those  of  you 
who  work  in  or  visit  cemeteries  regularly  could  keep  a 
quantity  of  fliers  in  your  car  and  share  them  with  people 
you  meet  who  indicate  an  interest  in  our  organization. 
The  sharing  of  our  enthusiasm  with  others  has  always 
been  an  excellent  vehicle  for  gaining  new  members  and 
we  hope  this  new  flier  will  make  it  easy  to  pass  on  the 
essential  information  people  need  to  join.  We  still  have 
our  3-fold  brochure  that  explains  in  more  detail  the 
benefits  of  membership  and  all  our  activities  if  you  prefer 
to  distribute  it  to  your  various  groups.  An  e-mail  to 
info@gravestonestudies.org  with  your  mailing  address 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  packet  of  brochures  or  fliers  in 
the  mail. 


Attention  Students 
Scholarship  Announcement 

Any  student  who  submits  an  article  to  the  AGS  Quarterly, 
which  is  accepted  and  published,  will  receive  a  $100 
scholarship  to  attend  the  AGS  conference. 

Article-length  manuscripts  (approximately  2,500  words) 
can  be  submitted  to  the  AGS  office  at  any  time.  The 
Quarterly  Editorial  Board  will  inform  you  if  your  article  is 
accepted.  Then  if  you  decide  to  go  to  the  conference, 
simply  attach  a  photocopy  of  your  student  ID  to  the 
registration  package  when  you  send  it  in.  And  be  sure  to 
subtract  $100  from  the  total  fees. 

You  can't  beat  the  deal-A  published  article  and 
scholarship  aid  for  the  conference! 


Attention  Teachers 

Please  check  to  make  sure  that  your  library  carries 
Markers.  If  it  does  not,  ask  the  purchasing  officer  to  add 
this  journal  to  its  holdings. 

The  available  volumes  (VII,  IX,  X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI, 
XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXII,  XXIII,  XXIV)  cost  $20  each 
individually,  but  the  AGS  does  offer  considerable 
discounts  when  three  or  more  are  purchased.  Please 
contact  the  AGS  Office  for  order  forms. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  you  will  not  only  be  helping 
your  students,  but  you  will  be  contributing  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  AGS  by  making  sure  that  your  library 
obtains  this  important  research  tool. 
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Of  Shepherds  and  Lions,  Of  Fountains  and  Graves: 
A  Lenos  Sarcophagus 

Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Fig.  1.  Sarcophagus  with  shepherd  and  lions'  heads, 
Denon  wing,  ground  floor  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 


A' 


mong  the  more  than  seventy  sarcophagi  that 
Lcame  to  the  Louvre  in  1808,  after  Emperor 
Napoleon  bought  a  collection  consisting  of  several 
hundred  pieces  of  antiques  from  his  brother-in-law 
Camille  Borghese,  was  a  tub-shaped  sarcophagus  of 
unknown  provenience  that  the  Borghese  had  placed 
against  the  wall  of  the  secret  garden  of  their  villa  (Fig.  1).  It 
seemed  to  have  been  used  as  a  fountain  at  some  time,  as 
evidenced  by  two  draining  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
and  one  below  the  ledge  at  the  front. 

It  may  be  the  oval  shape  and  the  depth  of  this  type  of 
sarcophagus  (called  lenos  from  the  Greek  term  for  "vat"  or 
"wine  press")  that  commends  itself  to  such  functional 
conversion  or  perhaps  there  is  something  about  lions' 
heads  that  Europeans  associate  with  water  fountains  (Fig. 
2).  This  sarcophagus  (Louvre  Inventory  MR  887;  Ma  2982 
in  the  Catalogue  Sommaire  des  Marbres  Antiques)  has  two 
lions'  heads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  figure  of  a 
shepherd  carrying  a  ram  on  his  shoulders.  The 
measurements  of  the  tub  are:  height  0.92m  (36"),  length: 
2.16m  (84"),  interior:  1.05m  (41").  The  lions'  heads  are 
disproportionately  larger  than  the  human  figure,  and  their 
snouts  with  the  wide-open  jaws  stand  out  much  more  from 
the  sarcophagus  than  any  other  sculpted  elements.  Their 
abundant  manes  frame  the  heads  decoratively  and  their 
roxmd  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  shepherd  in  the  middle. 
Two  huge  sculpted  lions'  paws  support  the  sarcophagus 
on  the  front  side.  They,  in  turn,  are  disproportionately 
large  compared  to  the  heads. 


The  rear  part  of  this  support  consists  of  plain 
rectangular  blocks  of  stone.  As  was  usual  for  sarcophagi, 
and  for  upright  grave  markers,  the  back  of  this  monument 
was  not  given  a  lot  of  attention.  It  was  roughly  cut,  with 
some  crude  stippling  on  the  rounded  sides  where  the 
strigils  end.  These  strigils,  i.e.  the  vertical  grooves  that 
meet  at  the  central  figure,  are  typical  decorative  elements 
of  a  large  number  of  pagan  Roman  and  early  Qiristian 
sarcophagi.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  curved 
scrapers  (Latin:  strigilis)  that  people  used  for  cleaning 
their  skin  after  taking  a  bath. 

The  shepherd  is  a  young  man  with  a  beardless  face 
and  plump  cheeks.  His  full  hair  falls  in  wavy  strands  on 
his  shoulders.  We  see  him  in  almost  frontal  view  but  his 


Fig.  2.    One  of  a  long  row  of  lions'  heads  from  which 
spring  water  spouts  in  Spili,  Crete  (Greece). 
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head  and  body  are  turned  slightly  to  his  right,  introducing 
a  life-like  sense  of  movement  into  what  might  otherwise  be 
an  all  too  static  straight  visual  confrontation  between  the 
viewer  and  the  viewed.  He  wears  the  traditional 
shepherd's  clothing:  a  short  tunic  that  leaves  the  right 
shoulder  bare,  tied  together  at  the  waist  and  falling  in 
smooth  folds  over  his  hips  and  thighs.  A  strap  hung  over 
his  right  shoulder  holds  the  water  gourd  he  carries  on  his 
left  hip.  Above  his  shoes  he  seems  to  wear  some  kind  of 
gaiters  that  are  laced  up  to  his  knees  (Figs.  3). 


such  figures,  which  gave  them  an  excellent  excuse  for 
recycling  the  old  pagan  sarcophagi  for  their  proper 
usage,  both  the  shape  of  the  sarcophagus  and  its 
iconography  point  to  older  funeral  symbolisms  than 
those  created  by  Christian  stonecutters.    ♦ 
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Figs.  3.  Front  view  of  sarcophagus. 


On  his  shoulders  the  shepherd  carries  a  ram  with 
large  curved  horns,  holding  the  animal's  forelegs  in  his  left 
hand-that  is  now  missing-and  its  hind  legs  in  his  right 
hand.  The  ram  looks  into  the  same  direction  as  the 
shepherd.  Two  tree  trunks  and  their  foliage  form  the 
background  to  this  group.  A  smaller  animal,  probably  a 
dog  but  possibly  a  lamb,  is  close  to  the  shepherd's  left  leg, 
looking  up  to  him,  reiriforcing  from  below  the  effect  of 
directed  viewing  established  by  the  lions'  eyes. 

Francois  Baratte  and  Catherine  Metzger,  whose 
excellent  Catalogue  des  Sarcophages  en  Pierre  d'Epoques 
Romaine  et  Paleochretienne  (Paris:  Editions  de  la  Reunion 
des  musees  nationaux  1985,  pp.  223-224)  taught  me  about 
this  sarcophagus.  They  point  out  that  a  drill  was  used  by 
the  stonecutter  on  some  details  such  as  the  lions'  manes, 
the  shepherd's  hair,  the  contours  of  the  ram  and  the  tree 
trunks.  Baratte  and  Metzger  follow  Walter  Nikolaus 
Schumacher  who  dates  the  sarcophagus  as  a  mid-third- 
century  work  from  a  Roman  workshop  in  his  book  Hirt 
und  "Guter  Hirt,"  Supplement  34,  Romische  Quartalschrift 
fUr  Altertumskunde  und  Kirchengeschichte  (Freiburg:  Herder 
1977).  Sarcophagi  featuring  a  shepherd  as  the  central 
figure  have  been  categorized  under  the  heading  "The 
Good  Shepherd"  (as  in  John  10: 11).  While  one  may  assume 
that  Christians  liked  to  see  Christ  as  the  good  shepherd  in 


Additional  view  of  sarcophagus. 
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Overlooked  Opportunities:  Monumental  Careers 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Even  the  most  simplistic  definition  of  the  word 
"monument"  spells  out  the  enduring  place  of 
monuments  in  cultures  throughout  the  world: 

A  lasting  evidence  or  reminder  of  someone  or 
something  notable;  a  memorial  stone  or  building 
erected  in  remembrance  of  a  person  or  event. 

While  gravemarkers  (the  sepulchral  monuments  so 
favored  by  members  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies)  seem  to  engage  our  attention  as  an  avocation,  a 
negligible  number  have  recognized  the  career  path  down 
which  this  interest  can  lead.  A  1989  conference  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
recognized  the  growing  interest  in  this  field— aptly  titled 
Preservation's  New  Frontier:  Preserving  Historic  Burial  Sites. 

Careers  within  the  monument  field  throw  up  few  of 
the  conventional  barriers.  The  young  bring  with  them  new, 
fresh  ideas.  Those  facing  a  mid-career  crisis  find  maturity 
and  dignity  are  valuable  assets  to  those  who  deal  with 
bereaved  persons  or  those  having  solemn  thoughts  of  the 
future.  The  same  can  be  said  for  those  who  find  themselves 
approaching  or  already  enjoying  retirement— a  situation 
which  our  population  finds  itself  facing  at  a  younger  age 
vdth  each  passing  decade,  and  often  unexpectedly.  Gender 
has  no  perceptible  impact  on  careers  in  the  monument 
field  and  memorialization  of  loved  ones  is  clearly  not 
restricted  to  any  given  religious  or  ethnic  group. 

In  considering  a  "monumental  career,"  there  are  a 
number  of  paths  to  explore. 

Sales 

Monument  sales  skills  can  be  honed  by  an  initiate 
over  a  period  of  time,  or  transferred  from  other  "products" 
by  the  experienced  sales  professional.  A  compelling  sales 
technique,  melded  with  the  sound  economics  of  pre-need 
purchase,  can  transform  undecided  browsers  into 
purchasers.  Women  are  often  particularly  adept  at 
handling  sales  to  persons  still  bound  up  in  their  grief— 
catering  to  customer  sensibilities  goes  beyond  the 
everyday  application  of  tact. 

Sales  personnel  displaying  familiarity  with  marker 
design  and  craftsmanship  can  give  customers  a  sense  of 
reassurance  in  making  what  may  very  well  be  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  purchase.  The  ability  to  estimate  a  prospect's 
spending  parameters  can  be  useful,  enabling  the 
salesperson  to  direct  customer  interest  toward  the 
appropriate  price  range.  While  damage  can  be  done  if  the 
prospective  purchaser  is  made  to  feel  inferior  or 
inadequate  in  selection  of  a  marker,  it  is  equally  dangerous 


to  over-sell  and  leave  a  purchaser  hobbled  with  a  debt  for 
which  he  was  neither  prepared  nor  capable  of  handling. 

The  Cemetery  Consultant 

Owners  of  both  old  and  new  cemeteries  are 
increasingly  placing  reliance  upon  cemetery  plan 
developers  and  consultants.  Far  from  dealing  with 
landscape  issues  only,  growing  numbers  of  requests  are 
being  received  for  workshops  in  documentation  and 
preservation  techniques.  In  evaluating  a  cemetery  site, 
cemetery  consultants  are  called  upon  to  consider  the 
gravemarkers,  fencing,  walls,  copings,  roadways,  walks, 
vistas,  trees,  ornamental  plantings,  and  more. 
Architectural  training  can  be  a  plus  where  structures  are 
involved  —  entrances,  columbaria,  crematoria,  and 
mausolea,  for  instance. 

Monument  Design 

In  a  day  when  we  are  bombarded  with  mass- 
produced  and  undistinguished  gravemarkers,  design 
becomes  increasingly  important.  Let  it  be  understood, 
however,  that  a  unique  marker  does  not  necessarily  equate 
with  either  superior  design  or  good  taste.  The  responsible 
monument  professional  will  know  how  to  guide 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  right  direction.  Monument 
firms  are  making  design  services  available  in-house  or 
through  an  outside  service. 

Many  prospective  purchasers  lack  the  ability  to 
express  just  what  it  is  they  want  or  expect  of  a  marker. 
Computer-aided  design  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
quickly  see  how  well  they  have  conveyed  their  ideas  to 
the  designer  and  how  they  have  been  developed. 
Customers  furnished  with  a  printout  of  their  design  and 
inscription  are  seldom  disappointed  in  the  finished 
product.  Giving  customers  the  opportunity  to  view  a 
printout  and  append  their  written  approval,  the  vendor  is 
also  relieved  of  a  modicum  of  responsibility  for  such 
items  as  the  spelling  of  names  and  correct  dates. 

Local  Shop  Work 

Monument  retailers  receiving  stocks  of  decorated 
goods  that  lack  only  lettering  almost  always  hire 
employees  to  personalize  the  markers  on-site  (meaning  in 
the  firm's  shop).  On-the-job  experience  is  frequently 
available  to  those  willing  to  accept  employment  as  a 
trainee.  Working  with  expensive  materials  and 
equipment,  a  certain  dedication  is  required  as  the  margin 
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of  tolerance  for  spoilage  is  almost  nil.  Hydraulic  lifts  and 
moving  devices  have  eliminated  much  of  the  drudgery 
that  once  made  entry-level  positions  a  back-breaking 
experience.  Likewise,  the  implementation  of  improved 
ventilation  and  air-control  technology  has  made  such 
matters  inconsequential  to  this  once  hazardous-to-your- 
health  occupation. 

Stonework  Preservation  and  Restoration 

Stone  cleaning  and  resetting  are  but  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  when  considering  conservation.  Larger  projects 
may  include  vault  reconstruction,  repair  of  fragmented 
stones,  and  "rebuilding"  of  damaged  carvings  or  castings. 
Persons  performing  work  at  this  level  must  be  conversant 
with  the  vast  array  of  technical  processes  involved  in 
dealing  with  granite,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone  and 
slate-each  having  its  own  peculiarities.  Monument 
rebuilding  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  composite  stone 
mixture  most  closely  imitating  the  original  in  color,  texture 
and  durability.  Pigmented  adhesives  are  being  constantly 
improved  and  are  closely  monitored  by  monument 
professionals.  Restoration  workshops  and  training  under  a 
professional  are  frequently  sufficient  tutelage  for  those 
specializing  in  the  repair  of  not-too-serious  marker 
damage.  Few  truly  qualified  professionals  are  willing  to 
take  a  novice  iinder  their  wing. 

But  How  Does  One  Start? 

Until  recently,  entry  into  the  monument  field  has 
been  a  haphazard  process  at  best,  often  the  result  of  an 
inherited  business  or  an  abbreviated  apprenticeship  at  the 
elbow  of  a  departing  employee.  That  day  is  fast 
disappearing. 


Individuals  within  the  monument  industry  have 
been  the  first  to  realize  that  rigid  courses  of  training  are 
important  to  the  enhancement  and  elevation  of  career 
opportunities  and  a  number  of  organizations  are  actively 
promoting  specialized  training.  At  the  author's  request, 
several  organizations  responded  to  a  survey 
questionnaire.  Their  training  programs  are  constantly 
being  upgraded,  and  may  now  differ  slightly  from 
information  submitted  at  time  of  the  survey.  Current 
course  specifications  are  readily  available  from  the 
program  sponsors. 

Correspondence  School 

Monument  Builders  of  North  America  (MBNA)  is  a 
leader  in  the  promotion  of  good  design.  This  Illinois- 
based  organization  sponsors  the  MBNA  Memorial  Art 
Correspondence  School.  Their  program  is  not  limited  to 
monument  professionals,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  a 
member  of  MBNA.  Those  who  cannot  be  away  from 
home  for  an  extended  period,  have  child-care 
responsibilities,  or  who  must  pursue  studies  while 
otherwise  employed,  are  likely  to  find  the 
correspondence  approach  appealing. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  MBNA  program  is  to  give 
students  a  basic  knowledge  of  design-correct  ideas  of 
proportion  and  composition  in  memorial  arts.  As  the 
course  progresses,  the  student  acquires  a  feeling  of  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  While  not  transforming  the  student 
into  an  accomplished  artist  overnight,  the  studies  do 
stimulate  ideas  and  an  awareness  of  how  to  bring  them 
together  in  harmony. 

The  MBNA  course  consists  of  mailings  that  present 
problems  faced  by  persons  in  the  memorial  art  field. 
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Gravemarker  of  Albert  Ceppi,  depicting  the  stonecarver  at 

work  on  an  engraving  of  Christ,  Hope  Cemetery,  Barre, 

Vermont 
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When  solved  by  the  student,  the  response  is  mailed  to  the 
instructor.  A  grading  system  is  applied  by  the  reviewing 
instructor  and  the  lesson  material  is  returned  with 
corrections  or  comments.  As  in  the  traditional  academic 
world,  the  student  may  be  asked  to  repeat  unsatisfactory 
work.  A  given  number  of  points  is  required  to  receive  a 
completion  certificate. 

Starting  with  a  discussion  of  primary  tools,  use  of  the 
scale  rule,  and  simplified  perspective,  lessons  become 
progressivly  more  difficult.  Gravemarker  ornamentation 
and  symbolism,  line  carvings,  sculpture  in  various 
mediums,  lead  up  to  a  concentrated  study  of  lettering-its 
style  and  placement.  Simplicity  of  design  is  stressed  as 
part  of  a  final  review,  with  hints  of  what  the  future  holds 
for  monument  professionals. 

Undergraduate  Programs 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  institutions  offer 
undergraduate  courses  tailored  to  the  needs  of  historic 
preservationists,  although  not  all  are  degree-awarding. 
Perhaps  the  best-known  are  Belmont  Technical  College 
(St.  Clairsville,  Ohio),  Goucher  College  (Baltimore, 
Maryland),  Mary  Washington  College  (Fredericksburg, 
Virginia),  Roger  Williams  University  (Bristol,  Rhode 
Island),  Bucks  County  Community  College  (Newtown, 
Pennsylvania),  Harrisburg  Area  Community  College 
(Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania)  and  Shelton  State  Commimity 
College  (Tuscaloosa,  Alabama).  Literature  available  from 
these  schools  is  detailed,  giving  would-be  students  the 
opportunity  to  assess  the  pros  and  cons  of  shooting  for  a 
degree  program  or  simply  enhancing  a  career  for  personal 
gratification.  A  prospectus  will  generally  outline  course 
content,  specify  tuition  fees  and  outline  room  and  board 
availability. 

Graduate  Programs 

Those  whose  sights  are  set  beyond  the  basics  can  find 
four-year  "name"  schools  with  historic  preservation 
programs  going  far  beyond  the  needs  (and  pocketbooks) 
of  persons  not  intending  to  use  their  knowledge 
professionally.  The  programs  may  be  offered  on  a  stand- 
alone basis  or  thinly  disguised  as  a  branch  of  architecture, 
American  culture  or  design.  No  matter  which  discipline 
gives  it  a  home,  historic  preservation  is  making  its 
presence  felt  in  academia. 

Sculpture 

Sculpted  pieces  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
ultimate  in  cemetery  artistry  and  one-of-a-kind  works  are 
all  too  rare.  There  are  few  enough  sculptors  plying  their 
trade  today  and,  of  those  with  first-rate  skills,  even  fewer 
are  qualified  to  train  others.  Sculpture  as  a  "theoretical 
study"  is  less  difficult  to  come  by.  A  list  of  institutions 
offering  sculpture  programs  will  run  the  gamut  of  degrees 
up  to  and  including  a  doctorate.  For  those  hoping  to 
immerse  themselves  in  the  art  of  stonecarving  itself,  the 


list  of  locations  where  this  wish  can  be  accommodated 
dwindles  further.  Yet,  for  those  interested  in  the  stone 
trades,  it  is  now  possible  for  the  mountain  to  go  to 
Mohammed.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Vermont,  "The 
Granite  State,"  Barre  Regional  Vocational-Technical 
Center  offers  what  they  call  a  "Stone  Trades  Program" 
that  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  gain  hands-on 
experience  in  both  shop  operation  and  memorial  design. 
Freehand  drawing,  lettering  and  letter  forms,  drawing  for 
sandblasting,  figures,  reproduction,  airbrushing, 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  and  employment 
preparation  are  all  dealt  with  in  detail. 

Stone  in  America,  a  trade  magazine  which  should  be 
on  the  bookshelf  of  every  serious  AGS  member, 
frequently  features  articles  about  monument  workshops 
at  various  locations.  The  photo  illustrations  that 
accompany  these  articles  are  clear  evidence  that  the  raw 
talent  of  a  novice  often  needs  only  a  nudge  to  inspire 
production  of  a  masterpiece. 

Persons  seeking  more  information  concerning 
monument  and  cemetery-related  academic  disciplines 
should  consult  a  current  edition  of  The  College  Blue  Book, 
available  at  almost  any  public  or  academic  library.    ♦ 
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Seeking  proposals  for  the  2009  Oakley  and  Forbes  Awards 

Deadline  for  Nomination  Applications  is  April  1,  2009.  Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AGS  Armual  Conference 
which  will  be  held  June  24-28  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  NY. 

The  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  is  presented  periodically  by  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  individuals  and  groups  that 
have  helped  to  advance  the  mission  of  the  Association.  Named  for  long-time  members  Rosalee  and  Fred  Oakley,  the 
Certificate  of  Merit  is  designed  to  honor  those  whose  work  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies  is  worthy  of  recognition 
by  AGS.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate,  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  a  gift  of  a  book  to  the  hon- 
oree's  local  library,  in  their  name  on  behalf  of  AGS.  Whenever  possible  the  award  presentation  will  be  made  by  a  local 
AGS  member.  Each  year's  recipients  will  have  their  names  printed  in  the  coriference  program  book  and  annual  report. 
In  addition  they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  Awards  Reception  at  the  conference. 

The  AGS  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  honor  an  individual, 
institution,  or  organization  in  recognition  of  exceptional  service  to  the  field  of  gravestone  studies.  The  award  is  named 
for  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  photographed  gravestones  and  studied  their  carvers 
in  the  early  1900s.  In  1927  she  published  Gravestones  of  Early  New  England  and  the  Men  Who  Made  Them.  The  Forbes 
Award  is  the  highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  Association. 

For  more  information  and  award  applications,  please  contact  the  AGS  Office. 


NOTE:  Please  use  this  registration  form  and  not  previous  versions  as  there  have  been  changes  to  the  form. 

The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
XXXII  National  Conference  and  Meeting 

June  23 -28,  2009 

Union  College 

College  Park  Hall,  470  Nott  Street,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Conference  Schedule 


Breakfast  will  he  served  Wednesday-Sunday  at  times  to  he 

announced. 

Tuesday,  June  23,  2009 


3-9  PM 
5:30-6:30  PM 
7-8:30  PM 


9-11  PM 


Registration 

Supper 

Tour  of  Vale  Cemetery-  car  pool  and 

cemetery  van,  Bemie  McEvoy,  tour  guide, 

limit  20  people. 

Late  Night  led  by  John  O'Brien 


Wednesday,  June  24,  2009 

9  AM-2:45  PM    Classroom  participation  sessions 

Sign  up  for  sessions  at  the  conference. 

12-1  PM  Lunch 

1-2-2:45  PM        Classroom  participation  sessions 

5-5:30  PM  Welcome  Reception 

5:30-6:30  PM       Supper 

6:50  -7  PM  Welcome  and  housekeeping  info  - 

Marianne  Greenfield 

7-7:45  PM  Keynote  speaker  Chuck  D'lmperio, 

Author  and  Humorist 


8-8:45  PM 
9:00-11  PM 

Thursday,  June 

9  AM-3:30  PM 

Appell, 

9  AM-12  Noon  - 

9  AM-12  Noon 
1:30PM-3:30PM 


4:30-6:30  PM 
5:30-6:30  PM 
7:00-8:30  PM 
9-11:00  PM 


Lectures 

Late  Night  led  by  John  O'Brien 

25,  2009 

Basic  Conservation  workshop  -  Jon 
Chair;  Joe  Ferrannini,  Bob  Posson 

Basic  Foil  impressions  workshop  led  by 
Beth  Santore 

-Digital  Photography  led  by  Frank  Calidonna 
-Advanced  Foil  impressions  workshop, 

led  by  Judi  Trainor 
-Point  and  Shoot  photography  workshop 

led  by  Jeff  Richman 
-Digital  Photography  Computer  Follow- 

Up  led  by  Frank  Calidonna 
AGS  Board  of  trustees  meeting 
Supper 
Lectures 
Late  Night  led  by  John  O'Brien 
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9  AM-12  Noon 


Friday,  June  26,  2009 

9  AM-3:30  PM    Advanced  Conservation  Vk^orkshop  -  Jon 

Appell,  Chair;  Joe  Ferrannini,  Bob  Posson 
-Basic  Conservation  workshop  Albany 

Rural  Cemetery  led  by  Bill  Bruce 
-Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  cemetery 

volunteers,  led  by  CR  Jones. 
-Gravestone  Carving  with  Karin  Sprague 

(limit  8  participants) 
Lunch 

-Rubbing  workshop  led  by  Sabrina  Selfridge 
-Reading  worn  inscriptions  on  marble 

gravestones  led  by  John  Sterling 
-Point  and  Shoot  photography  workshop 

led  by  Jeff  Richman 
-Gravestone  Carving  with  Karin  Sprague 

(continued  from  AM  session) 
Car  Pool  tour  to  a  Jewish  cemetery, 

Joshua  Segal,  Tour  Guide. 


12-1  PM 
1:30-3:30  PM 


1:30-4PM 


5:30-6:30  PM       Supper 

7:00-8:30  PM       Lectures 

9-11:00  PM  Late  Night  led  by  John  O'Brien 

Saturday,  June  27,  2009 

8:45  AM-3:30  PM  Bus  &  Van  Tours 

3:30  PM  Return  to  Union  College 

5-5:30  PM  Oakley  Award  Reception 

5:30-7  PM  Forbes  Award  Banquet 

7-8  PM  Annual  meeting  of  AGS  members 

8-8:45  PM  Lectures 

9-1 1 :00  PM         Late  Night  led  by  John  O'Brien 

Sunday,  June  28,  2009 

Close  of  Conference 

8-9  AM  Breakfast,  return  keys,  linen. 

It  will  be  possible  for  anyone  who  needs  to  stay  Sunday 
night  to  do  so,  at  their  own  expense. 


Registration  Instructions  and  Form 

Please  read  the  following  instructions  carefully.  All  attendees  must  pre-register.  Registrations  must  be  received  no  later 
than  June  5,  2009.  Registrations  received  after  that  date  will  not  be  able  to  stay  in  College  Park  Hall  but  may  still  regis- 
ter for  workshops  and  participation  sessions  until  June  12,  2009.  After  June  12,  registrations  for  workshops  will  be 
accepted  on  an  availability  basis.  A  list  of  local  hotels  will  be  available  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  off  campus. 

Note:  Linen  will  be  quite  expensive  at  the  June  conference.  Linen  is  included  in  the  cost  on  the  registration  form  but  to 
help  keep  costs  down,  anyone  who  wants  to  is  encouraged  to  bring  a  sleeping  bag  and  pillow  from  home. 

General  instructions: 

Attendees  may  register  for  the  full  conference,  Tuesday  3  PM  through  Sunday  10  AM,  or  per  day,  with  or  without  a 
dorm  room.  The  full  conference  includes  accommodation,  all  meals,  choice  of  workshops  and  participation  sessions  and 
choice  of  a  bus  tour.  Those  who  register  per  day  may  choose  the  days  they  wish  to  attend.  Those  who  register  for  the 
Saturday  bus  tours  only  will  pay  a  higher  price  to  include  the  Forbes  Award  Banquet. 

If  you  want  to  order  a  conference  logo  tee  shirt,  ladies'  or  men's,  tote  bag  or  cap,  please  include  that  amount  with  your 
payment.  The  order  form  is  on  the  last  page  of  the  registration  form.  You  will  receive  a  confirmation  by  mail  once  your 
registration  is  processed. 

If  you  want  to  reserve  a  Sales  or  Exhibit  table,  please  complete  the  information  on  the  last  page. 

Linen  will  be  quite  expensive  at  the  June  conference.  Linen  is  included  in  the  cost  on  the  registration  form  but  to  help 
keep  costs  down,  anyone  who  wants  to  is  encouraged  to  bring  a  sleeping  bag  and  pillow  from  home. 

Please  mail  the  completed  form  with  full  payment  to: 

Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 

Please  direct  all  questions  regarding  the  conference  to: 

Marianne  Greenfield,  Conference  Chair  (607)  746-6337,  marianne.graveart@gmail.com 
Beth  Santore,  Conference  Registrar  (614)  949-6027,  graveaddiction@gmail.com 

Please  do  not  contact  the  AGS  office  regarding  conference  information. 
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Registration  Information: 

Name 

Name  on  name  tag 

Mailing  Address 

Home  Phone 


Cell  Phone 


Work  Phone 


e-mail  address . 
Day  phone 


Arrival  Day  and  Time 

Do  you  have  a  contribution  for  the  Silent  Auction? 
Do  you  have  any  dietary  needs?  


Emergency  contact  name 
Night  phone 


AGS  member? 
Item: 


1st  AGS  conference? 


Presentation  Subject:  _ 
_  Thursday 


_Friday Saturday 


Do  you  plan  to  share  a  room/with  whom? 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  presentation  at  late  night?  _ 

Preferred  night  for  presentation:  Tuesday Wednesday 

The  room  rate  is  the  same  price  for  single  and  double  occupancy  rooms.  There  are  two  elevators  for  guest  use.  The 
dorm  rooms  are  a  short  walk  from  the  classrooms.  All  activities,  except  the  bus  tours  and  workshops,  are  under  the 
same  roof.  The  registration  desk,  cafeteria,  lecture  rooms  and  banquet  room  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  dorm  rooms, 
classrooms.  Sales  and  Silent  Auction  Room  are  on  the  second  floor.  There  is  ample  parking  near  the  front  entrance. 

Airport  Transport:  The  Albany  International  Airport  Capitoland  Taxi  stand  is  located  just  outside  the  baggage  claim 
area.  Capitoland  Taxi  offers  late  model,  clean,  full  size  Ford  Crown  Victorias  with  uniformed  drivers.  All  Capitoland 
Taxis  will  be  equipped  with  meters  to  provide  travelers  with  a  fair  and  accurate  account  of  their  ride.  Capitoland  also 
offers  wheelchair  cab  service  from  the  airport.  Departing  taxis  leave  the  airport  from  the  designated  taxi  lane. 
Capitoland  Taxi  Airport  Dispatch:  (518)  242-4222.  Airport  to  Union  College  $30. 

Conference  Fees  - 

The  registration  desk  will  open  and  room  check-in  will  begin  at  3  PM  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  2009.  Check-in  before  that 
time  is  not  possible.  The  registration  desk  wiU  be  open  daily  from  8  AM  until  9  PM.  The  registration  desk  will  close  at 
5  PM  Saturday,  June  27. 

The  full  conference  includes: 

Rooms:  Single  or  Double  dorm  room  with  private  bathroom  and  heat/AC  control.  Because  each  room  has  a  private 

bathroom,  couples  can  share  a  room.  All  dorm  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor. 

Meals:  Breakfast,  lunch  and  supper  in  the  cafeteria  beginning  with  supper  on  Tuesday,  June  23  and  ending  with 
breakfast  on  Stmday,  June  28.  A  box  lunch  is  provided  for  the  bus  tour  and  the  all  day  conservation  workshops  at  Vale 
Cemetery. 

Receptions  and  Banquet: 

Welcome  Reception  on  Wednesday,  June  24,  5  -  5:30  PM  -  cash  bar  with  beer,  wine  and  soda,  crackers  and  cheese. 

Oakley  Award  Reception  -  Saturday,  June  27,  5  -  5:30  PM  -  cash  bar  with  beer,  wine  and  soda,  crackers  and  cheese. 

Forbes  Award  Banquet  -  5:30  -  7  PM  Saturday,  June  27  -  buffet  dinner  with  choice  of  chicken  or  pasta  entree,  fresh 
seasonal  vegetables,  garden  salad,  roasted  potatoes,  rolls  and  butter,  dessert  and  beverage. 

Activities:  all  lectures  and  the  keynote  speaker,  Chuck  D'Imperio;  choice  of  participation  sessions  and  workshops; 
choice  of  Saturday  bus  tour;  Late  Night  with  Johnny  O. 

There  will  be  an  informal  tour  at  Vale  Cemetery  on  Tuesday,  Jime  23,  from  7-8:30  PM.  A  van  will  hold  20  and  others  can 
car  pool.  Sign  up  will  be  Tuesday  at  the  registration  desk. 

Wednesday,  June  24,  is  daylong  participation  sessions.  Attendees  will  sign  up  for  the  sessions  they  wish  to  attend  when 
registering  at  the  conference. 
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Full  Conference  Fees: 

Tuesday  supper  through  Sunday  breakfast,  per  person, 
registration  received: 

Before  May  18,  2009: 

Members  -  $525;  Non-Members  -  $575 

After  May  18,  before  June  5,  2009: 

Members  -  $550;  Non-Members  -  $600 

Registrations  received  after  June  5  may  sign  up  for  daily 
activities  but  will  have  to  make  sleeping  arrangements  off 
campus.  No  registrations  for  dorm  accommodation  accepted  if 
received  after  June  5, 2009. 

Please  consider  an  AGS  membership  now  -  it  will  reduce  your 
conference  cost. 


Student  (w/student  ID)  ($20) 

Senior  ($40) Individual  ($50) . 

Family  ($60) 


Institution  (includes  up  to  4  individual  members)  ($100) 

Partial  Conference  fees  -  Per  Day: 

I.  Dorm  room,  meals,  daily  activities/bus  tour,  per  person,  per  day: 

If  received  by  May  1,  2009: 

Members  -  $1 15  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet  Saturday) 
Non-Members  -  $125  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet 
Saturday) 

If  received  after  May  1  and  before  June  5,  2009: 

Members  -  $140  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet  Saturday) 
Non-Members  -  $150  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet 
Saturday) 

Partial  conference  registration  forms  that  include  overnight 
accommodation  must  be  received  no  later  than  June  5,  2009. 

II.  No  dorm  room.  Meals  and  daily  activities,  per  person,  per  day: 

If  received  by  May  1,  2009: 

Members  -  $75  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet  Saturday) 
Non-Members  -  $90  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet 
Saturday) 

If  received  after  May  1  and  before  June  5,  2009: 

Members  -  $85  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet  Saturday) 
Non-Members  -  $95  (add  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet 
Saturday) 


Workshops  -  please  indicate  your  choices: 
L  Conservation  -  Jon  Appell,  Conference  Conservation  Chair 

A..  Advanced  -  Vale  Cemetery  -  1  all  day  session 
1.  Friday,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  3:30  PM       

B.  Basic  -  Vale  Cemetery  -  1  all  day  session 

1 .  Thurs.,  June  25  -  9  AM  -  3:30  PM  


C.  Basic  Volunteer  -  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  - 

max  15  people  -  one  half  day  session 

1 .  Friday,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  


II.  Photography  -  2  sessions 

A.  Digital  Photography  &  Computer  Follow  Up  - 

Frank  Calidonna,  Leader 

1.  Thurs.,  June  25-9  AM  -  12  Noon  (in  cemetery), 
and  1:30-3:30  (classroom)      

B.  Point  &  Shoot  Photography  -  Jeff  Richman,  Leader 
1.  Thursday,  June  25  -  1:30  -  3:30  PM  

III.  Stone  Carving  -1  all  day  session  -  tools  provided, 
bring  own  safety  glasses 

A.  Basic  Stone  carving  -  Karin  Sprague,  Leader  -  max.  8  people 

1 .  Friday.,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  3:30  PM  (break  for  lunch  at 
Union  College  at  Noon)  

rv.  Foil  Impressions  -  2  half  day  sessions 

A.  Basic  -  Beth  Santore,  Leader  -  will  use  cast  forms 
max.  15  people 

1 .     Thurs.,  June  25  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  


B.  Advanced  -  Judi  Trainor,  Leader  -  max.  10  people  - 
Class  will  use  healthy  gravestones.  Participants  must 
have  completed  the  basic  workshop  before  taking 
the  advanced  class. 


1.  Thursday,  June  25  -  1:30  -  3:30  PM 
V.  Stone  Rubbing  -  2  half  day  sessions 


A..  Basic  -  Sabrina  Selfridge,  Leader  -  max  15  people 

1 .  Friday,  June  26  -  9AM  -  12  Noon 

B.  Advanced  -  Sabrina  Selfridge,  Leader  -  max.  15  people  - 
Participants  must  complete  the  basic  workshop  before 
signing  up  for  the  advanced. 

1.  Friday,  June  26  -  1:30  -  3:30  PM  

Workshops,  continued  on  page  13 
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Workshops,  continued  from  page  12  VII.  Reading  Worn  Inscriptions  on  Old  Marble  Gravestones 

-  John  Sterling,  Leader 
VI.  Car  Pool  tour  to  a  Jewish  cemetery  -  Joshua  Segal,  Tour 

Guide.  Friday,  June  26,  1:30  -  3:30  PM    

We  are  not  able  to  visit  a  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Sabbath,  so 
Rabbi  Segal  will  lead  this  tour  on  Friday  afternoon: 

Friday,  June  26,  1 :30  -  4  PM    


Bus  Tours  -  Saturday,  June  27  -  choose  one  of  the  three  tours.  Each  tour  has  a  different  level  of  activity. 
Buses  for  all  tours  will  leave  at  3  PM  to  return  to  Union  College. 

1.)  "A"  Tour  -  8:45  AM  -  3:30  PM 


9:15  AM  -  11:30  AM  -  Saint  Agnes  Cemetery  -  Rick  Touchette,  Tour  Guide 

Rick  will  lead  a  2-hour  walking  tour  of  St.  Agnes,  a  Catholic  Cemetery.  The  bus  will  leave  at  11:45  AM  for  a  2-minute 
drive  (5-minute  walk)  to  the  pond  at  Albany  Rural  Cemetery.  We  can  eat  on  the  bus  or  on  the  grass. 

1  PM  -  3  PM  -  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  -  choose  one: 

a.  2-hour  walking  tour  of  Albany  Rural  -  Mike  Huxley,  Tour  Guide 


b.  2-hour  hiking  tour  through  the  glacial  ravines,  with  burials  -  Bill  Bruce,  Tour  Guide 

2.)  "O"  Tour  -  8:45  AM  -  3:30  PM 

9:15  AM  -  12  Noon  -  Oakwood  Cemetery  -  Tour  Guide  to  be  aimounced.  The  Chapel  and  Crematory  will  be 
viewed  first,  then  a  one  and  a  half  hour  walking  tour  through  the  cemetery. 

11:45  AM  -  The  bus  will  leave  for  the  Knickerbacher  Mansion  restoration  project  in  Schaghticoke,  NY.  We  can 
eat  lunch  on  the  bus  or  under  a  tent  with  picnic  tables.  During  lunch  Joe  Ferrannini,  President  of  the 
Knickerbacher  Mansion  Historical  Society,  will  lead  small  groups  through  the  mansion. 

1:30  PM  -  The  bus  will  leave  for  Elmwood  Cemetery.  We'll  have  one  and  a  half  hours  to  walk  through  the 
cemetery  with  quite  a  few  tall  white  bronze  monuments  with  portraits  done  in  reUef . 

3.)  "T"  Tour  -  8:45  AM  -  3  PM 


9:30  AM  -  Tour  will  take  the  Union  College  24  passenger  van  to  meet  tour  guide,  Peter  Hess,  at  the  Chapel  at  Albany  Rural 
Cemetery,  public  restrooms  available.  The  tour  will  board  the  Albany  AquaDucks  Trolley  for  a  two  hour  riding  tour  through 
the  cemetery  known  as  the  "Hudson  400".  The  tour  will  return  on  the  college  van  to  have  box  lunches  at  Union  College. 

1:15  PM  -  After  lunch  the  Union  College  van  will  take  the  group  to  the  Mabee  Farm  Museum  and  Cemetery  for  a  one  and 
a  half  hour  self  guided  tour. 
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Tee  shirts,  tote  bags,  caps 

All  conference  logo  items  will  be  turquoise  with  black  design 
Tee  shirts: 

, Small  @  $15  =  $ 

Medium  @  $15  =  $ 

Large  @  $15  =  $ 

X  Large  @  $15  =  $ 


_XX  Large  @  $20  =  $_ 
_3X  Large  @  $25  =  $_ 
_4X  Large    @  $25  =  $_ 


_6X  Large    @  $  25  =  $_ 


Men's  or  Ladies 
Men's  or  Ladies 
Men's  or  Ladies 
Men's  or  Ladies 
Men's  only 
Men's  only 
Mens'  only 
Mens'  only 


Tote  bags: 

tote  bag  @  $15  = 

Caps:  one  size  fits  most 
cap  @  $15  = 


Sales  and  Exhibit  Tables 

.  Sales  tables  @  $15  each  =  $ 


Exhibit  tables  @  $10  each  =  $_ 


Silent  Auction  and  Sales  will  be  in  the  same  room.  The  room 
will  be  open  at  specific  hours  and  locked  when  closed. 


TOTALS 


Full  conference: 

Partial  conference: 

Wednesday 

Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Additional  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet,  per  person 

Partial  conference  total: 

Membership  Level 


w/dorm  room 

$ 

w/dorm  room 

$ 

w/dorm  room 

$ 

w/dorm  room 

$ 

r  person 

$ 

$ 

X 

New 

R 

people  =    $ 


$_ 


w/o  dorm  room  $ 
w/o  dorm  room  $ 
w/o  dorm  room 
w/o  dorm  room  $_ 
people  =$ 

people  =  $ 


Renewal 


Tee  shirt,  tote  bag  and  cap  totals: 
Sales  and  exhibit  table  totals: 

TOTAL  $_ 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  in  U.S.  Dollars. 

The  AGS  office  will  remove  the  credit  card  information  from  this  registration  form  for  your  protection. 


$ 

$_ 
$_ 


Visa  /  Mastercard, 
Name  on  card 


Number 


Exp.  date . 


Signature, 


Billing   address 


street 


aty 


State 


Zip 
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Cemeteries  in  Quebec:  Heritage  at  Risk 

Matthew  Farfan 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Thousands  of  early  burial  grounds  in 
Quebec,  ranging  in  size  from  tiny  plots 
on  family  farms  to  sprawling  urban 
cemeteries.  Cemetery  conservation  is  a  fairly 
new  field  in  the  province,  as  is  the  very  idea 
that  cemeteries  should  be  considered  as 
heritage  sites  at  all.  Complicating  matters,  the 
techniques  and  materials  used  in  the  care  of 
early  cemeteries  and  gravestones  are  still 
evolving,  and  specialists  disagree  about  the 
best  methods  to  apply  when  repairing  old 
gravestones. 

In  recent  years,  Quebec's  cemeteries  have 
been  the  subject  of  growing  attention. 
Increasingly,  they  are  being  viewed  not  merely 
as  repositories  of  the  dead,  but  as  vital  pieces 
of  the  province's  heritage.  Cemeteries 
represent  tangible  and  direct  links  to  our  past 
that  society  should  cherish. 

Many  of  the  more  isolated  cemeteries  in 
the  province  are  in  the  process  of  vanishing 
altogether,  particularly  those  that  served 
English-speaking  communities  that  are  no 
longer  vibrant.  As  the  Quebec  Anglophone 
Heritage  Network  (QAHN)  stated  in  2006  in 
its  brief  before  the  government's  General 
Consultation  on  Religious  Heritage: 

Where  once-thriving  farm  villages  and 
their  cultural  institutions  served  a  vital 
English-speaking  farm  population,  now  only 
empty  churches  and  orphaned  graveyards 
remain,  their  faded  headstones  quietly 
sinking  into  oblivion.  Hardly  a  month  goes 
by  in  the  [QAHN]  office...  without  news  of 
yet  another  pioneer  burial  ground 
somewhere  in  the  province  that's  in  dire 
need  of  attention,  its  gravestones  cracking 
and  crumbling,  its  fence  in  ruins,  its 
volunteer  trustees  grown  too  old  and  feeble 
to  clear  the  brush  or  mow  the  lawn.  .  .  .(1) 


In  October  2007,  QAHN  launched  its  Cemetery 
Heritage  Inventory  and  Restoration  Initiative.  Known  by 
the  ever-so-apt  acronym  CHIRI,  the  first  phase  of  the 
project  entailed  conducting  an  inventory  of  cemeteries 
historically  cormected  to  English-speaking  communities  in 
four  regions  of  Quebec  and  deemed  to  be  at  risk. 

We  soon  realized  that  we  had  a  monumental  task  on 


Rampant  vandalism,  St.  John's  Anglican  Cemetery,  Waterville. 


our  hands  just  completing  the  inventory,  and  coming  up 
with  recommendations  based  on  our  findings.  The  four 
regions  of  the  province  that  we  had  targeted  (Estrie; 
Monteregie,  Laurentides  and  Saguenay-Lac-Saint-Jean) 
were  enormous  and  far-flung.  And  worst  of  all,  since  our 
funding  commenced  on  October  1,  we  had  to  begin  the 
inventory  immediately.  Graveyard  fieldwork  is 
notoriously  difficult  with  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

Right  away  we  quickly  developed  a  grading  system 
by  which  researchers  in  different  regions  could  collect 
data  and  evaluate  cemeteries  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100  points 
and  according  to  a  common  set  of  variables-everything 
from  the  legibility  of  inscriptions  to  the  condition  of 
fences.  We  then  recruited  people  to  help  us  who  were 
familiar  with  conditions  at  local  cemeteries,  who  had 
leads  on  long-lost  graveyards,  or  who  were  able  to  visit 
different  cemeteries  and  dig  (so  to  speak)  for  answers. 

The  results  have  been  revealing.  Out  of  over  300 
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cemeteries  that  have  been  considered  to  date,  we  have 
classified  157  as  either  at  risk  or  extinct.  That  is  a  staggering 
number.  The  inventory  of  the  four  regions  is  far  from 
complete.  For  example,  the  Chateauguay  Valley, 
southwest  of  Montreal,  a  region  thought  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  200  cemeteries,  has  not  yet  been  tackled. 

Our  research  identified  common  trends  across  the 
four  regions.  All  of  them  are  alarming.  The  most  prevalent 
problems  relate  to  an  aging  population  and  a  lack  of  able- 
bodied,  interested  persormel  to  look  after  our  cemeteries. 
The  problem  is  getting  worse  all  of  the  time.  In  some  cases, 
communities  have  died  out,  leaving  a  cemetery  with  no 
one  to  look  after  it.  Some  cemetery  associations  lapsed, 
maintenance  ceased,  and  cemeteries  were  abandoned. 

Organization  at  many  cemeteries  is  poor  at  best-even 
when  a  church  is  the  official  custodian.  Hundreds  of 
cemeteries  in  Quebec  are  on  private  property,  raising 
issues  of  control,  maintenance,  public  access  and  visitation 
rights.  What  protection  do  private  burial  grounds  have? 

Many  cemeteries  do  not  have  the  financial  means  to 
do  more  than  just  minimal  maintenance.  Little  if  any 
conservation  is  conducted  on  damaged  gravestones.  More 
often  than  not,  repairs  are  sloppy  and  amateurish.  The 
custodians  of  these  cemeteries  do  not  have  access  to  people 
knowledgeable  about  proper  repair  techniques. 

Nature  attacks  cemeteries.  Trees  and  vegetation  take 
over.  Toppled  stones  become  buried  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  soon  the  stones  are  overgrown.  Pollution  is 
a  problem,  too,  especially  in  areas  close  to  Montreal  and 
other  large  urban  centres. 


Lambkin  Cemetery,  c. 1830s,  Waterville. 


Vandalism  and  theft  are  common.  Paradoxically, 
cemeteries  in  the  middle  of  towns  can  be  as  vulnerable  to 
willful  attack  as  those  on  isolated  back  roads.  Those  lost 
in  the  woods  may  endure  for  generations  molested  only 
by  lichens  and  moss. 

Finally,  encroachment  is  common  in  abandoned  or 
unfenced  cemeteries  or  old  burial  grounds  located  on 
private  land.  Over  time,  these  graveyards  may  be 
diminished  by  farmers,  developers  and  other  landowners 
anxious  to  reclaim  ground  about  which  no  one  cares. 


Hilltop  Cemetery,  e.1810.  Fitch  Bay. 
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The  threats  facing  Quebec's  pioneer  cemeteries  are 
daunting.  To  help  address  this  problem,  or  at  least  to  foster 
dialogue,  QAHN  hosted  two  conferences  ori  the  subject  iii 
2008. 

Reference: 

1)  Quebec  Anglophone  Heritage  Network  (QAHN), 
Reflexions  Sur  le  Patrimoine  Religieux  et  les  Communautes 
Anglo-phones  du  Quebec,  Memoire  depose  avec  la  Commission 
de  la  culture  dans  le  cadre  de  la  Consultation  generale  sur  le 
patrimoine  religieux  du  Quebec,  January  25,  2006):  3.     ♦ 

Matthew  Farfan  is  a  heritage  consultant  and  project 
leader  of  QAHN's  Cemetery  Heritage  Inventory  and 
Restoration  Initiative.  He  may  be  reached  at  mf@qahn.org. 


Note:  The  publication.  Cemetery  Heritage  in  Quebec:  A 
Handbook,  has  just  been  released.  The  book,  published 
by  the  Quebec  Anglophone  Heritage  Network,  and 
written  by  Farfan,  is  available  in  softcover  format. 

To  order  a  copy,  send  check  or  money  order  for  $16.00 
(includes  shipping  and  handling  to  anywhere  in 
Canada  or  the  U.S.A.)  to  QAHN,  400-257  Queen, 
Sherbrooke  (Lermoxville),  Quebec,  Canada  JIM  1K7. 

For  more  information,  contact  QAHN  at  (819)  564- 
9595  or  at:  home@qahn.org. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mapping  &  Documenting  Cemeteries 

Pamela  Goffinet.  Elkton,  Maryland:  FKGDeal,  2007. 

96  pages,  black  and  white  photographs.  Softbound,  ISBN 

978-1-4276-1850-4 

Available  from:  PKGDeal-Pamela  Goffinet,  293  Lewisville 
Rd.,  Elkton,  MD  21921,  FourDogs@gmail.com.  $29.95  plus 
$3.00  for  shipping. 

Pamela  Goffinet  has  assembled  a  "how-to"  manual 
for  the  systematic  recording  of  cemeteries  in  her  book. 
Mapping  &  Documenting  Cemeteries.  In  a  time  when 
geographic  information  systems  (GIS)  technology 
dominates  the  cartographic  industry,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
an  "everyman"  approach  to  mapping. 

The  book's  eleven  chapters  provide  a  step-by-step 
low-tech  procedure  to  document  cemeteries  of  any  size. 
She  notes  the  limitations  of  affordable  electronic  mapping 
technology  and  the  cost-prohibitive  nature  of  GIS-based 
mapping  and  proceeds  to  explicate  documentation 
methods  that  use  everyday  tools. 

Chapters  1  and  2  cover  the  basic  necessities  for  a 
project:  the  goals  of  the  project  and  the  tools  needed. 
Chapter  3  presents  the  basics  of  her  methodology.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated  so  that  even  the  most 
mathematically-  or  geograpliically-challenged  person  can 
implement  her  approach.  Goffinet' s  approach  is  based  on 
the  English  system  of  measurement.  Her  methods  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  a  metric  approach  in  order  to  support 
field  research. 

Chapter  4  covers  several  troubleshooting  approaches 
that  deviate  from  the  general  methodology,  such  as  using 
alternate  mapping  baselines  and  how  to  work  around 
obstacles.  Goffinet  also  does  a  good  job  of  noting  where 
practical  inconsistencies  in  the  field  may  require  deviation 


from  a  set  method  as  well  as  providing  ways  to  avoid 
problems  that  on-ground  realities  create. 

In  Chapter  5,  Goffinet  changes  the  focus  of  the  book 
from  creating  a  grave  marker  map  to  updating  an  existing 
lot  map.  Again,  the  suggested  methods  are  decidedly 
low-tech  and  easy  to  follow. 

Chapter  6  covers  the  practical  realities  of 
transferring  a  field-made  map  to  a  more  permanent  and 
finished  product.  She  also  discusses  approaches  to 
integrating  the  low-tech  fieldwork  with  more  expensive 
mapping  programs,  where  available. 

Chapters  7  through  10  deal  with  collecting 
inscription  data  and  establishing  databases  using  readily 
available  software.  Goffinet  is  also  careful  to  ensure  that 
her  readers  get  a  dose  of  cemetery  dos  and  don'ts  that 
bode  well  for  preservation.  She  touches  on  how  not  to 
damage  markers  while  collecting  field  data  and  then 
rounds  out  the  chapters  with  advice  on  document 
preservation  and  data  verification.  Chapter  11  briefly 
provides  suggested  uses  for  the  maps  and  data  that  is 
instructive. 

The  book  is  a  manual,  not  a  narrative.  Goffinet 
sacrifices  page  space  to  ensure  that  the  illustrations  match 
the  text.  This  layout  minimizes  page-turning  for  those 
who  want  visuals  of  the  instructions.  This  contribution  to 
cemetery  literature  does  not  advance  the  theoretical 
appreciation  of  cemetery  research.  However,  it  does 
provide  the  building  blocks  for  collecting  data  necessary 
to  analyze  theory.  Her  method  keeps  taphology  within 
reach  of  the  avocational  researcher  and  under-funded 
academic,  not  requiring  technology  that  prices  out 
everyone  without  a  large  research  grant. 

-  Ryan  Seidemann 
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Old  Canadian  Cemeteries,  Places  of  Memory 

Jane  Irwin,  Photographs  by  John  de  Visser.  Richmond 
Hill,  Ontario:  Firefly  Books,  2007.  320  pages,  hardcover, 
$75.00. 

Published  in  the  United  States  by  Firefly  Books  (U.S.)  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1338,  Ellicott  Station,  Buffalo,  New  York  14205. 

AGS  members  can  order  directly  from,  or  contact  the 
author  at  A  Different  Drummer  Books,  e-mail 
diffdrum@mac.com.  A  Different  Drummer  will  ship  the 
book  free  to  any  address  in  Ontario  (only).  American 
members  can  find  it  at  Amazon.com  at  25%  discount. 

AGS  member  Jane  Irwin,  a  quiet  literary  Upper 
Canadian,  has  produced  an  amazing  anomaly-a  coffee 
table  book  with  content,  lots  of  it.  Her  Old  Canadian 
Cemeteries,  Places  of  Memory,  includes  many  of  her  own 
photographs  alongside  those  by  renowned  photographer, 
John  de  Visser. 

Jane  Irwin  came  to  cemeteries  through  her  interest  in 
heritage  and  the  history  of  her  own  community  of 
Burlington,  Ontario.  A  congregafion  nearby  was  exploring 
the  idea  of  moving  its  churchyard  and  developing  the 
property.  The  local  heritage  society  rallied  support  against 
the  idea  and  Jane  came  to  realize  that  a  community 
without  its  cemetery  is  a  community  without  its  memory, 
whether  or  not  the  present  living  community  has  relatives 
buried  there.  "It  is  the  future  that  gives  meaning  to  history. 
Memorials  seem  to  be  about  the  past,  but  in  reality  they 
always  stand  for  the  future.  Remembrance  is  essentially 
about  the  life  to  come.  'Eternal  life'  may  mean  various 
things  to  various  people,  but  common  to  all  its  meanings 
is  the  concept  of  something  that  survives  the  passing  of 


time.  Burial  places  are  places  of  memory.  Set  apart  from 
the  mundane  pressures  of  our  everyday  lives,  they  have 
an  inherent  power  to  provide  a  brief  respite  from 
temporary  concerns  and  a  chance  to  see  our  own  life  in  a 
longer  perspective.  A  graveyard  sets  our  present  in  the 
once  and  future  continuum  of  other  people's  lives"  (page 
13). 

To  aid  the  preservation  cause  nationally,  Jane 
proposed  a  publication  and  approached  the  topic  the  way 
a  writer,  one-time  professor  and  bookstore  owner  would 
approach  it-through  solid  research  and  connecting  with 
others  in  the  field.  And  all  without  a  car! 

Her  book  begins  with  "Changing  Burial  Traditions," 
followed  by  "Ancestral  Ties"  on  the  cultural  or  religious 
background.  "Exploring  Canada's  Historic  Cemeteries" 
looks  more  in  depth  at  specific  sites  organized 
geographically  from  east  to  west:  the  Old  Burying 
Ground,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Mount  Hermon  and  St. 
Patrick's  Cemeteries,  Sillery,  Quebec;  Mount  Royal  and 
Notre  Dames  des  Neiges  Cemeteries,  Montreal,  Quebec; 
Notre  Dame  and  Beechwood  Cemeteries,  Ottawa, 
Ontario;  Cataraqui  Cemetery,  Kingston,  Ontario;  the 
Necropolis  and  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  Hamilton  Cemetery;  and  Ross  Bay  Cemetery, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  all  beautifully  illustiated  by  de 
Visser's  stunning  photographs.  There's  a  chapter  on 
"National  Memory"  including  war  memorials  and 
disasters;  and  the  last  section  is  on  "The  Meaning  of 
Stones"  looking  at  material,  styles,  images  and  symbols. 
Irwin  finishes  with  "Conserving  the  Future  of  Memory" 
and  a  call  to  establish  a  National  Register  of  Canadian 
Cemeteries:  "Burial  grounds,  like  the  rest  of  our  built 
heritage,  cannot  rely  on  sentiment  for  their  sxirvival"  (p. 
288). 

The  dust  jacket  shows  two  significant  burying 
grounds,  both  national  historic  sites  and  both  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  front  cover  depicts  the  turnstile  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  cast  iron  fence  at  the  Garrison  Burying  Ground, 
Annapolis  Royal.  This  had  rotted  away  long,  before  I 
began  studying  this  early  site  and  was  reinstated  when 
tours  of  the  site  became  popular.  A  turnstile  in  a 
graveyard  fence?  An  intriguing  image  not  explained  in 
the  text,  but  perhaps  a  fitting  reminder  that  the  site  is 
really  for  the  use  of  the  living.  The  back  cover  shows  the 
Scott  family  stones  in  Halifax's  Old  Burying  Ground, 
beautifully  lit  in  the  morning  sun.  Richard  Scott,  builder 
of  the  legislative  building  Province  House,  owned  the 
Wallace  sandstone  quarry  on  the  Northxmiberland  Strait, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  cut  these  stones  himself.  In  John 
de  Visser's  photo  they  are  showing  their  age  (1820s)  with 
some  exfoliation,  some  damage,  some  loving  repair. 

Jane  Irwin  has  done  a  great  service  for  all  Canadians 
who  study  gravestones.  This  book  is  a  synthesis  of  all  that 
has  been  written  to  date  on  gravestones  and  cemeteries  in 
the  country-and  we  sense  that  the  author  read  everything 
in  the  extensive  bibliography  and  thought  about  what  she 
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was  learning  along  the  way.  By  pulling  it  all  together  into 
one  beautihil  publication,  she  has  provided  a  context  for 
our  own  studies  and  place  of  memory. 

-  Deborah  Trask 
Curator  Emeritus,  Nova  Scotia  Museum 

Ghosts  &  Gravestones  of  Haworth 

Philip  Lister.  Gloucestershire,  England:  Tempus 
Publishing,  2006.  Paperback,  128  pages,  black  and  white 
photographs,  ISBN  0-7524-3958-8 

Available  from:  Tempus,  The  Mill,  Brinscombe  Port, 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  England,  £9.99 
wvyw.tempus-publishing.com. 

Author  Philip  Lister  is  a  tour  guide  in  the  English 
village  of  Haworth,  best  known  for  its  famous  19th  century 
resident  authors,  the  Bronte  family.  I  have  visited  Haworth 
and  was  eager  to  review  this  book,  and  I  wasn't 
disappointed.  Lister  does  a  fine  job  of  evoking  the 
melancholy  of  the  towTi,  the  ancient  feel  and  the  ghostly 
gloom.  He  has  included  an  abundance  of  black  and  white 
photographs  of  landmarks  in  Haworth,  including  the 
Parsonage  where  the  Reverend  Patrick  Bronte  raised  his 
children  Ann,  Emily,  Charlotte  and  Branwell,  and  where 
they  wrote  their  grim  stories  of  love  and  loss  on  the  moors 
of  Yorkshire.  His  abundant  black  and  white  photographs 
are  haimting  and  could  represent  the  Haworth  of  200  years 
ago  as  easily  as  the  village  today. 

Lister  weaves  historical  narrative  descriptions  in  with 
the  gravestone  inscriptions.  His  knowledge  is  impressive 
and  his  interest  in  his  subject  evident.  Entertairiing  stories 
of  past  residents  of  Haworth  lie  behind  the  dry  words 
carved  into  the  ancient  stones.  The  burial  ground  in  the 
village  has  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  although 
it  is  impossible  to  know  for  certain,  it  is  believed  to  have 
more  than  40,000  people  buried  there.  All  manner  of 
tombstone  styles  are  represented  here,  many  with  more 
than  one  set  of  inscriptions,  reflecting  the  repeated  use  of 
burial  sites.  Some  parts  of  the  graveyard  are  thought  to 
have  as  many  as  10  bodies  stacked  up  on  each  other!  In 
fact.  Lister  issues  a  tongue-in-cheek  warning  to  "watch 
your  step"  while  perusing  the  inscriptions-it  is  not 
unheard  of  for  a  wandering  visitor  to  fall  through 
collapsed  gravesites. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended  for  any  student  of 
history  and  gravestones-much  more  than  just  a  recital  of  a 
cemetery  and  its  stones.  Ghosts  &  Gravestones  of  Haworth  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  traveling  there  yourself. 

-  Martha  Evans  Wiley 


Oakdale  Cemetery,  Where  Angels  and  Mortals  Meet 

2008. 

Available  from:  Oakdale  Cemetery  Office,  520  N.  15* 

Street,  Wihnington,  NC.  28401,  (910)  762-5682, 
www.oakdalecemetery.org.  $15.00. 

This  DVD  documentary  tells  the  story  of 
Wilmington's  Oakdale  Cemetery,  North  Carolina's  first 
rural  cemetery  that  opened  in  1855. 

The  history  of  the  cemetery,  including  famous  and 
interesting  burials,  along  with  the  history  of  the  area  is 
well  explained  in  the  narration  and  through  stunning 
current  and  historical  photographs. 

The  production  quality  of  this  video  can  only  be 
described  as  outstanding.  The  photography  is 
breathtaking.  The  viewer  is  taken  on  a  stroll  among  the 
flowering  shrubbery,  the  tombstones  and  crypts  and  the 
magnificent  trees.  One  cannot  help  but  want  to  visit  the 
cemetery. 

Tourists  as  well  as  local  residents  will  enjoy  this 
video.  It  will  also  attract,  and  retain,  the  attention  of 
community  leaders.  The  video  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  that  Wilmington  has  a  treasure  in  this  park 
known  as  Oakdale  Cemetery. 

I  find  myself  envious  not  only  of  this  wonderful 
cemetery  but  also  of  the  DVD  itself.  Many  cemetery 
friends  organizations  will  watch  this  video  and  grind 
their  teeth  wishing  that  they  too  could  produce 
something  of  this  quality. 

-  Hugh  T.  Harrington 


FOR  SALE 

Volumes  1  thru  25  of  Markers  (full  run  of  all  volumes 
issued  to  date).  Will  not  sell  as  individual  volumes.  If 
interested,  make  offer,  including  cost  of  shipment  to: 
Sybil  F.  Crawford,  10320  Stone  Canyon  Rd.  #205, 
Dallas,  TX,  75230-4833 
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FROM  THE  AGS  ADMINISTRATOR 


NEWS  FROM  THE  AGS  OFFICE 


Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
Gravestone  Preservation  Committee 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  AGS's  Administrator 
for  six  months  now.  It  has  been  an  exciting  and 
informative  time.  Shortly  after  I  started  we  held  our  annual 
conference  in  Amherst  and  it  was  a  rousing  success.  Now 
2009  conference  chair  Marianne  Greenfield  is  hard  at  work 
planning  our  next  year's  conference.  From  what  I  have 
seen  so  far  I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  even  bigger  success. 
Check  out  the  registration  information  contained 
elsewhere  in  this  Quarterly. 

So  far  this  year  we  have  had  133  new  members  join 
AGS.  Please  take  every  opporturuty  to  introduce  our 
organization  to  those  you  interact  with  on  a  daily  basis. 

Our  Archivist  Marie  Ferre  has  been  very  busy 
organizing  our  collections  and  installing  new  shelving.  To 
improve  the  Archives  Room  atmosphere  we  have  installed 
a  dehumidifier  which  will  now  keep  the  humidity  to  50%. 

Keep  AGS  in  mind  when  thinking  of  gifts  any  time  of 
the  year.  We  have  a  wonderful  assortment  of  t-shirts  and 
sweatshirts,  books  on  a  variety  of  topics,  soaps,  water 
bottles  and  other  items.  Each  sale  helps  to  fund  the 
organization's  work  and  outreach.  Check  out  our  online 
gift  store  at  www. gravestonestudies .org.  Speaking  of  the 
website,  improvements  are  being  discussed  so  if  you  have 
any  suggestions  how  we  can  make  it  more  useful  to  you, 
please  send  your  ideas  to  info@gravestonestudies.org. 
Your  comments  and  suggestions  on  any  topic  are  always 
welcomed,  too. 

-Patricia  Welch 


The  recently  formed  gravestone  preservation 
committee  plans  to  hold  its  first  meeting  in  early 
December,  in  order  to  create  an  agenda  to  be  discussed  at 
the  next  AGS  board  meeting  in  January  of  2009.  Various 
issues  will  be  covered  during  the  preservation  committee 
meeting,  including  the  improvement  of  an  accurate  and 
regionally  specific  conservator  referral  list  to  help 
interested  parties  find  qualified  conservators  across  the 
Uruted  States. 

Additionally,  the  potential  for  AGS  to  become  more 
active  in  all  educational  aspects  of  gravestone  and 
cemetery  preservation  will  be  discussed.  Possible  outlets 
for  this  objective  will  be  standardizing  the  AGS  printed 
workshop  materials,  and  offering  them  for  sale  through 
the  AGS  office,  and  in  the  future  directly  through  an 
improved  AGS  website.  The  newly  improved  website 
would  also  include  a  potential  wealth  of  information  to  the 
general  public,  and  an  even  greater  database  to  the  AGS 
membership,  including  all  of  the  past  Quarterlies,  many  of 
which  contain  articles  on  various  aspects  of  cemetery 
preservation. 

■The  potential  for  AGS  to  hold  additional  workshops, 
separate  from  the  annual  conference,  will  also  be 
considered  by  the  new  preservation  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  Ta  Mara  Conde,  Joe  Ferrannini,  John  O'Brien, 
Beth  Santore,  Cathi  Taylor,  and  is  being  chaired  by 
Jonathan  Appell.  If  any  members  have  ideas  to  expand  any 
preservation  related  aspects  of  AGS,  please  email  Jonathan 
Appell  at,  historicstone@msn.com. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS  AND  PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

AGS  Conference  2009 

June  23-28,  2009 

Union  College 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly  papers,  20  minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  during  the  evening  lecture  sessions. 
Please  send  your  proposal  and  250-word  abstract  by  February  1,  2009  to: 

Program  Chair:  Dr.  Ian  Brown  ibrown@bama.ua.edu 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  Participation  Sessions,  classes  of  50  minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  Wednesday  morning 
and  afternoon,  June  24.  Please  send  your  proposal  and  a  250-word  abstract  by  February  1,  2009  to: 

Participation  Sessions  Chair:  Frank  Calidonna  frankc@twcny.rr.com 
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"In  Peace  and  Harmony":  Masons  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery 

Nancy  Adgent 
Photos  by  the  Author 

Fraternal  organizations,  and  the  Freemasons  in 
particular,  organized  and  supported  religious  and 
educational  institutions  and  formed  a  network  of  social 
and  business  relationships  in  early  Tennessee  settlements. 
A  number  of  19th  century  Masons  are  buried  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Columbia,  Tennessee.  Two  of 
them,  Hezekiah  Ward  and  Taswell  Alderson,  held  the 
highest  state  level  office.  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  (in  1831-1832  and  1835, 
respectively).!  The  symbolism  of  Masonic  motifs  on 
various   tombstones  can  contribute  to  understanding 


Taswell  Alderson's  chest  tomb  is  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  Masonic  marker  in 
Greenwood. 


Masonic  tenets  and  practices. 

Columbia  Lodge  No.  31  was  chartered  by  the  Grand 
Masonic  Lodge  of  Tennessee  in  1820  and  five  years  later, 
Lafayette  Chapter  No.  4,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  was  officially 
"consecrated"  and  officers  were  installed.  During  the 
ceremony  at  the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Church,  officers 
were  "invested  with  robes  and  jewels"  of  their  offices. 
According  to  the  minutes,  most  meetings  closed  "in  peace 
and  harmony.  "2 

Masons  begin  their  membership  at  the  Symbolic  or 
Blue  Lodge  level;  Entered  Apprentice,  Fellowcraft  and 
Master  Mason  Degrees  are  conferred  at  this  level.  After 
completing  these  degrees,  a  Mason  may  progress  to  either 
the  Scottish  Rite  or  the  York  Rite.  Three  additional  levels 
exist  within  York  Rite  Masonry:  Chapter,  Council  and 
Commandery.  At  each  level,  a  Mason  may  attain 
progressively  higher  ranks,  each  signified  by  particular 
symbols.  Capitular  degrees  available  in  the  Chapter  level 
are  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Most  Excellent  Master  and 
Royal  Arch  Mason.  The  Council  level  confers  Cryptic 
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Building  built  by  and  for  Columbia  Lodge 
No.  31  and  used  by  the  Lodge  1827-1883. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Rex  Hartsfield. 

degrees  of  Royal  Master,  Select  Master  and  Super  Excellent 
Master.  At  the  Commandery  level,  three  Chivalric  Orders 
may  be  attained — Order  of  Red  Cross,  Order  of  Malta  and 
Order  of  the  Temple.  Symbols  on  a  Mason's  gravestone 
often  indicate  his  achievements  within  the  organization. 

In  their  quest  for  "Light  and  Truth,"  Masons  use 
religious  and  architectural  references  that  relate 
development  of  personal  characteristics  to  construction 
methodology.  The  Entered  Apprentice  degree  is 
symbolized  by  the  rule,  the  basic  tool  to  measure 
"thoughts,  ideals,  and  conceptions  of  right  and  duty."3  At 
the  next  step,  Fellowcraft,  a  Mason  uses  the  square,  plumb, 
and  level  to  build  qualities  that  equate  to  God's  creation  of 
"all  things  square,  upright,  and  perfect."  The  plumb 
symbolizes  justice  and  the  level  connotes  humility.* 

Joseph  Hart,  who  died  in  1833,  has  one  of  the  earliest 
markers  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  showing  Masonic 
symbols.  The  bedstead  style  tombstone  has  the  square  and 
compasses  plus  a  plumb,  trowel,  spade  and  hammer,  all 
tools  of  the  Master  Mason. 5  The  two  basic  tools  of 
Masonry,  the  square 
and  compasses, 

represent  Masons' 

obligations  to  act  in  a 
manner  that  is  proper  or 
"square"  and  to 
"circumscribe"  or 

contain  their  emotions. ^ 
The  square  also  denotes 
powers  of  reason  and 
wisdom,  and  the 
compasses  refer  to 
heavenly  creativity  and 

Joseph  Hart  Marker. 
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Decorated  panel,  Hezekiah  Ward  tomb. 


the    strength    of    faith.       Reason    and    faith    lead    to 
understanding  Divine  Truths 

Hezekiah  Ward's  chest  tomb  has  only  one  decorated 
panel.  The  circle  containing  the  letters  H,  T,  W,  S,  S,  T,  K,  S 
within  a  keystone  shape  indicates  he  attained  the  Mark 
Master  degree.  A  Mark  Master  strives  to  perfect  his  life  by 
developing  integrity,  morality  and  purity;  by  practicing 
charity,  fraternity,  justice  and  tolerance;  and  by  elevating 
his  mind  to  serve  God  -  the  keystone  of  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason.  The  letters  stand  for  "Hiram  the  widow's  son  sent 
to  King  Solomon,"  a  reference  to  a  Biblical  passage  in  I 
Kings  describing  the  master  craftsman  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  coffin  symbolizes  death,  and  the  tree  of  life 
rooted  in  his  earthly  remains  indicates  eternal  life.  Before 
holding  a  State  office,  a  Mason  had  to  have  held  (or  hold 
concurrently)  the  same  office  locally.  Ward  was  High  Priest 
of  Lafayette  Chapter  No.  4  in  1831-1833  and  Past  Master  of 
Columbia  Lodge  No.  31  in  1829  and  1835.  A  carpenter. 
Ward  was  paid  $48  for  "making  and  furnishing  sundry 
articles  of  furniture"  for  the  Chapter.* 

Masonic  symbols  elaborately  embellish  the  chest  tomb 
of  the  other  Grand  High  Priest  buried  in  Greenwood, 
Taswell  Alderson,  who  died  in  1842  at  age  40.  He  was  Past 
Master  of  Columbia  Lodge  No.  31  in  1831  and  1833  and 
High  Priest  of  Lafayette  Chapter  No.  4  1834  through  1838. 
His  inscription  reads  in  part: 

He  was  a  Mason  and  a  Christian.  And  in  his  life 
adorned  the  doctrines  of  the  one  and  obeyed  the 
precepts  of  the  other.  He  took  delight  in  doing  good. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  poor  the  widowed  and  the 
fatherless.  Sorrow  and  want  were  never  turned  from 
his  door  without  consolation  and  relief.  His  whole 
life  was  one  of  active  usefulness  and  benevolence 
and  though  death  struck  him  down  almost  without 
warning  Ln  the  full  strength  and  pride  of  manhood 
Still  he  was  not  unprepared  for  the  blow  For  he  made 


the  word  of  God  the  main  of  his  counsel.^ 

One  end  panel  of  Alderson's  tomb  has  a  quarter  moon 
crescent  enclosed  by  the  square  and  compasses,  a  symbol 
seen  in  jewels  of  the  Junior  Deacon  and  Deputy  Master 
offices.  The  other  end  has  a  blank  panel,  symbolically 
facing  north,  the  direction  Masons  consider  a  place  of 
darkness.  One  side  panel  depicts  some  of  the  Master 
Mason's  tools  (pick,  hammer  and  spade),  while  the 
adjacent  panel  contains  three  six-pointed  stars  (hexalpha) 
above  a  crescent.  In  ancient  Masonry,  the  hexalpha  was 


West-facing  end  panel  of  Alderson's  Tomb. 


Hexalpha  above  a  crescent,  side  panel,  Alderson's  Tomb. 
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Candle  and  triangle  symbols  on 
Alderson's  Tomb. 

considered  the  Seal  of  Solomon  and  Shield  of  David,  and  it 
represented  the  universe,  sun,  and  the  planets. i" 

Perhaps  the  most  arcane  carving  is  on  the  opposite 
side.  Although  three  and  nine  are  significant  numbers  in 
Masonic  culture,  and  candles  are  integral  to  the  Masons' 
search  for  spiritual  illumination,  the  specific  meaning  of 
this  motif  is  speculative.  Pyramids  often  indicate  God  and 
the  universe  or  ancient  knowledge.  The  triangular 
placement  of  columns  supporting  the  Masonic  rule 
replicates  the  configuration  of  the  three  great  lights  on  the 
lodge  floor  with  the  candles  representing  the  sun,  moon, 
and  Master  of  the  Lodge. n  It  may  also  be  a  stylized  form  of 
the  icon  for  the  Cryptic  degree  of  Royal  Master.  12  In 
addition  to  the  number  three,  three-sided  symbols  also 
represent  the  Holy  Trinity  as  well  as  wisdom,  power  and 
creativity.  13  The  last  Alderson  panel  shows  three  triangles, 
each  with  a  trowel  hanging  from  the  top,  a  symbol  found 
in  jewelry  for  the  Senior  Warden  office  and  the  Cryptic 
degree  level. i* 

Columbia  Masons  supported  the  community  and 
each  other  in  various  ways.  Ward  and  Alderson  attended 
an  1832  Royal  Arch  Chapter  meeting  when  the 
organization  voted  to  authorize  the  Masonic  Hall's  use  as 
a  hospital,  if  a  cholera  epidemic  occurred. is  After 
Alderson's  death.  Masons  paid  for  his  daughter's  tuition. 
They  became  more  involved  in  education  in  1848  when  a 
consortium  of  area  lodges  purchased  Columbia's  Jackson 


College.  According  to  an 
1857  business  directory,  it 
was  the  only  Masonic  college 
in  Tennessee.  Free  of  debt 
and  recruiting  only  the  most 
highly  qualified  instructors, 
Jackson  College  boasted  that 
it  provided  a  "thorough 
education,  as  [good  as]  any 
Institution  in  the  West."i6 
When  the  town's  Methodist 
Church  burned  in  1873,  the 
Lodge  advanced  the 
congregation  $500  to  rebuild. 
The  Lodge  provided  a  public 
library  in  its  building,  and 
sponsored  a  band,  paying  for 
its  instruments.  Some  band 
members  were  Masons. i'' 
Other  Masonic  markers 


Daniel  C.  Brown  Marker. 


at  Greenwood  are  less  embellished  and  combine  fraternal 
symbolism  with  motifs  carved  on  markers  for  people  who 
were  not  Masons.  Daniel  C.  Brown,  who  died  in  1840,  has 
an  obelisk  with  the  ubiquitous  square  and  compasses 
beneath  a  wreath  of  flowers  signifying  an  eternal  circle  of 
life.  The  obelisk,  an  ancient  Egyptian  architectural  form 
popular  during  the  mid- 19th  century  when  Americans 
favored  Classical  Revival  styles,  is  considered  a  symbol  of 
a  heavenward  spiritual  journey 

Thomas  Smith  Dale's  square  and  compasses  are  inside 
a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  indicating  victory  over  death.  The 
Gothic  central  element  atop  the  marker  symbolizes  a 
temple,  and,  in  Masonic  belief,  could  be  a  reference  to  King 
Solomon's  temple.  In  September  1831,  Dale  "advanced  to 
the  degree  of  Mark  Master  and  also  received  the  honorary 
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Thomas  Smith  Dale  Marker. 
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degree  of  Past  Master".i8  He 
died  in  1846. 

The  tombstone  for  James 
Wisdom  Moore  who  died  in 
1867,  notes  that  he  was  "Past 
Master  of  Columbia  Lodge  No. 
31  Free  and  Accepted  Masons." 
Although  obliterated,  the 
marker  had  what  appeared  to  be 
a  smiling  face  within  a  sunburst, 
one  of  the  symbols  of  a  Past 
Master,  a  position  Moore  held  at 
least  two  years  -  1853  and  1865. 
In  1860  he  was  High  Priest  of 
Lafayette  Chapter  No.  4.19 


James  Wisdom 
Moore  Marker. 


Charles  Dillon's  tombstone  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
(1877)  marking  a  Masonic  burial.  His  mohf  includes  the 
letter  'C  within  the  square  and  compasses,  denoting 
attainment  of  the  Master  Mason  degree.  The  G  stands  for 
God  and  geometry,  indicating  that  geometry  is 
fundamental  to  a  mason's  craft  and  Masonic  beliefs  as  God 
is  to  a  Mason's  life  and  Masonic  principles.  The  bouquet 
below  a  temple  arch  supported  by  columns  may  be 
completely  unrelated  to  his  Masonic  membership. 
However,  it  could  indicate  that  his  life  blossomed  under 
support  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  signifies  that  he 

will    be    reborn    in    the 
spiritual  temple.^" 

Exhibiting  a  plethora 
of  esoteric  symbols  based 
on  religious  and  scientific 
principles.  Masonic  grave 
markers  challenge  us  to 
learn  from  their  complex 
motifs  and  inspire  us  to 
appreciate  the  stone 
carvers'  artistry. 

NOTE:  The  author 
gratefully  acknowledges 
the  invaluable  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  Rex 
Hartsfield,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Washington,  and 
Ronald  C.  Dougherty,  Most  Excellent  Grand  High  Priest, 
Grand  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Tennessee,  who 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  Lafayette  Chapter  No.  4 
Minutes  1825-1854.  Appreciation  is  also  extended  to  Bob 
Duncan,  Director,  and  Michelle  Cannon,  Archivist,  Maury 
County  Archives  for  their  help  and  courtesy.  All  tombstone 
photos  were  taken  by  the  author. 


Charles  Dillon's  tombstone. 
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The  Parking  Lot  Cemetery 

Karen  Kruse 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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■"ucked  away  in  a 
comer  of  a  suburban 
strip  mall  parking  lot  at 
Kirchoff  and  Plum  Grove 
Roads  in  Rolling  Meadows, 
Illinois,  is  tiny  Salem 
Cemetery,  contains  only  14 
headstones.  That's  right, 
these  final  resting  places  sit 
behind  the  Jiffy  Lube,  with 
the  7-11  and  Pittsburg  Paint 
stores  only  steps  away. 

The     cemetery     land, 
raised  a  couple  of  feet  higher 

than  the  level  of  the  parking  area,  is  easy  to  access. 
Interestingly,  no  fence  surrounds  this  sacred  spot.  The 
cemetery  occupies  a  small  corner,  approximately  40  by  100 
feet,  of  this  busy  suburban  intersection. 


Rolling 
Meadow 


Springfield 


Salem  Cemetery,  Rolling  Meadows,  Illinois. 


The  entire  Salem  Cemetery.  Notice  the  strip  mall  in  the  back- 
ground. Plum  Grove  Rd.  is  on  the  west  side  (to  the  left  in 
photo),  with  Kirchoff  on  the  south  (behind  photographer). 


Salem  Cemetery  was 
originally  part  of  Salem 
Evangelical  Church,  built  on 
land  donated  by  Frederick 
Thies  about  1862.  The  Thies 
family  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  small 
cemetery,  located  next  to  the 
church,  which  held  its 
services  in  German.  In  the  1890s,  a  lightning  strike 
burned  down  the  church,  but  a  new  one  was  built  on  the 
same  spot. 

The  Salem  Church  separated  in  1912  and 
established  a  new  church  location  in  the  Village  of 
Palatine  at  Plum  Grove  Road  and  Lincoln  Street, 
enabling  it  to  better  serve  its  aging  population.  The  old 
church  foundation  and  basement  at  this  location  were 
filled  in.  Sophia  Nordmeier,  daughter  of  Frederick  Thies 
(owner  of  the  original  farm  property)  and  widow  of 
William  Nordmeier,  sold  the  cemetery  to  Salem 
Evangelical  Church  for  $5.00. 

At  one  time,  on  the  Thies  farmland  to  the  south 
across  Kirchoff  Road,  there  were  more  tombstones 
surrounded  by  a  fence,  but  there  is  no  record  of  what 
happened  to  them  or  the  bodies  beneath.  This  land 
subdivided  in  1926,  then  Kirchoff  was  widened.  Today, 
a  Citgo  gas  station  sits  on  that  corner. 


Frederick  Thies  monument. 


Members  of  the  Thies  family. 


Descendents  of 

Frederick  Thies, 

the  original  landowner. 
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Sophia  Nordmeier, 

daughter  of  property 

owner  Frederick  Thies, 

sold  the  cemetery  to  Salem 

Evangelical  Church  for  $5. 


The  original  congregation  disbanded  in  1955  and  the 
church  building  in  Palatine  was  sold  to  the  Lutheran 
church.  At  that  time  the  cemetery  went  to  the  Illinois 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church. 
The  strip  mall  shopping  area  sprang  up  around  it  in  1970. 
In  1974,  Palatine  Township  received  custody  of  the  obscure 
cemetery  and  continues  to  maintain  it.  In  1977,  the 
cemetery  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Rolling  Meadows,  and 
the  living  relatives  of  those  buried  there  retain  individual 
plot  ownership. 

Members  of  the  inter-related  Thies,  Nordmeier  and 
Weseman  families  are  buried  in  Salem.  Earl  Weseman, 
whose  parents,  Ernst  and  Ida  are  interred  on  the  grounds, 
maintained  the  cemetery  for  many  years,  having  grown  up 
on  the  farm  across  the  street.  Eventually  he  was  hired  by 
the  township  as  a  caretaker,  but  Earl  accepted  only  gas 
money  for  his  efforts  until  he  passed  away  in  1982.  I  did 
not  find  a  tombstone  for  him,  only  his  parents. 


Approach  from  the  parking  lot  side  on  the  north  of  the 
cemetery.  There  is  a  pronounced  rise  into  the  cemetery. 
Plum  Grove  Road,  is  to  the  west,  on  the  right-hand  side. 
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Ernst  and  Ida  Weseman,  parents  of  caretaker  Earl. 

Today,  Salem  Cemetery,  also  known  as  Plum  Grove 
Cemetery  in  old  obituaries,  is  meticulously  maintained  by 
Palatine  Township,  who  erected  a  new  sign  in  1998. 
Luckily,  I  took  photos  of  most  of  these  graves  a  few  years 
ago,  when  they  were  still  legible.  The  weather  has  gotten  to 
these  older  tombstones  making  them  almost  impossible  to 
read.      ♦ 


Looking  toward  the  south.  Kirchoff  Road  is  between  the 
cemetery  and  the  Citgo  gas  station,  where  the  family 
farm  used  to  be  located. 


This  cemetery  abuts  against  Plum  Grove  Road., 
which  is  being  repaved. 
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The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
XXXII  National  Conference  and  Meeting 

June  23  -  28,  2009 

Union  College 

College  Park  Hall 

470  Nott  Street 

Schenectady,  New  York 


Our  2009  Conference  Logo 
the  Veeder  monument.  Vale 
Cemetery,  Schenectady,  NY 

Please  read  the  following  instructions  carefully.  All  attendees  must  pre-register.  Registradons  must  be  received  no  later 
than  June  5,  2009.  Registrations  received  after  that  date  will  not  be  able  to  stay  in  College  Park  Hall  but  may  still  regis- 
ter for  workshops  and  participation  sessions  until  June  12,  2009.  After  June  12,  registrations  for  workshops  will  be 
accepted  on  an  availability  basis.  A  list  of  local  hotels  will  be  available  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  off  campus. 

General  instrucdons: 

Attendees  may  register  for  the  full  conference,  Tuesday  3  PM  through  Sunday  10  AM,  or  per  day,  with  or  without  a 
dorm  room.  The  full  conference  includes  accommodation,  all  meals,  choice  of  workshops  and  participation  sessions  and 
choice  of  a  bus  tour.  Those  who  register  per  day  may  choose  the  days  they  wish  to  attend.  Those  who  register  for  the 
Saturday  bus  tours  only  will  pay  a  higher  price  to  include  the  Forbes  Award  Banquet. 

If  you  want  to  order  a  conference  logo  tee  shirt,  ladies  or  men's,  tote  bag  or  cap,  please  include  that  amount  with  your 
payment.  The  order  form  is  on  the  last  page  of  the  registradon  form.  You  will  receive  a  confirmation  by  mail  once  your 
registration  is  processed. 

If  you  want  to  reserve  a  Sales  or  Exhibit  table,  please  complete  the  information  on  the  last  page. 

Please  mail  the  completed  form  with  full  payment  to: 

Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
278  Main  Street,  Suite  207 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 

Please  direct  all  questions  regarding  the  conference  to: 

Marianne  Greenfield,  Conference  Chair  (607)  746-6337,  marianne. graveart @ gmail.com 

Beth  Santore,  Conference  Registrar  (614)  949-6027,  graveaddiction @  gmail.com 

Please  do  not  contact  the  AGS  office  regarding  conference  information. 
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Name 


Registration  Information: 


Name  on  name  tag 
Mailing  Address 


street 


Home  Phone 


City 


State 


Zip 


Cell  Phone 


Work  Phone 


Emergency  contact  name . 
day  phone 


night  phone 


Arrival  Day  and  Time . 


AGS  member? 


1st  AGS  conference? 


Do  you  have  a  contribution  for  the  Silent  Auction? 
Do  you  have  any  dietary  needs?  


Item: 


Do  you  plan  to  share  a  room/with  whom? 


The  room  rate  is  the  same  price  for  single  and  double  occupancy  rooms.  All  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor.  There  are  two 
elevators  for  guest  use.  The  dorm  rooms  are  a  short  walk  from  the  classrooms.  All  activities,  except  the  bus  tours  and 
workshops,  are  under  the  same  roof.  The  registration  desk,  cafeteria,  lecture  rooms  and  banquet  room  are  on  the  first 
floor.  The  dorm  rooms,  classrooms,  Sales  and  Silent  Auction  Room  are  on  the  second  floor.  There  is  ample  parking 
near  the  front  entrance. 

Airport  Transport:  The  Albany  International  Airport  Capitoland  Taxi  stand  is  located  just  outside  the  baggage  claim 
area.  Capitoland  Taxi  offers  late  model,  clean,  full  size  Ford  Crown  Victorias  with  uniformed  drivers.  All  Capitoland 
Taxis  will  be  equipped  with  meters  to  provide  travelers  with  a  fair  and  accurate  account  of  their  ride.  Capitoland  also 
offers  wheelchair  cab  service  from  the  airport.  Departing  taxis  leave  the  airport  from  the  designated  taxi  lane. 
Capitoland  Taxi  Airport  Dispatch:  5 1 8-242-4222.  Airport  to  Union  College  $30. 

Conference  Fees  - 

The  registration  desk  will  open  and  room  check-in  will  begin  at  3  PM  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  2009.  Check-in  before  that 
time  is  not  possible.  The  registration  desk  will  be  open  daily  from  8  AM  until  7  PM.  The  registration  desk  will  close  at 
5  PM  Saturday,  June  27. 

The  full  conference  includes: 

Rooms:  Single  or  Double  dorm  room  with  private  bathroom  and  heat/AC  control.  Because  each  room  has  a  private 
bathroom,  couples  can  share  a  room.  All  dorm  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor. 

Meals:  Breakfast,  lunch  and  supper  in  the  cafeteria  beginning  with  supper  on  Tuesday,  June  23  and  ending  with  break- 
fast on  Sunday,  June  28.  A  box  lunch  is  provided  for  the  bus  tour. 

Receptions  and  Banquet: 

Welcome  Reception  on  Wednesday,  June  24,  5  -  5:30  PM  -  cash  bar  with  beer,  wine  and  soda,  crackers  and  cheese. 

Oakley  Award  Reception  -  Saturday,  June  27,  5-5:30  PM  -  cash  bar  with  beer,  wine  and  soda,  crackers  and  cheese. 

Forbes  Award  Banquet  -  5:30  -  7  PM  Saturday,  June  27  -  buffet  dinner  with  choice  of  chicken  or  pasta  entree,  fresh 
seasonal  vegetables,  garden  salad,  roasted  potatoes,  rolls  and  butter,  dessert,  and  beverage. 

Activities:   all  lectures  and  the  keynote  speaker.  Chuck  D'Imperio;  choice  of  participation  sessions  and  workshops; 
choice  of  Saturday  bus  tour;  Late  Night  with  Johnny  O. 
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Full  Conference  Fees: 

Tuesday  supper  through  Sunday  breakfast,  per  person, 
registration  received: 

before  May  18,  2009: 

Members  -  $525 

Non  Members  -  $575 
after  May  18,  before  June  5,  2009: 

Members  -  $550 

Non  Members  -  $600 

Registrations  received  after  June  5  may  sign  up  for  daily 
activities  but  will  have  to  make  sleeping  arrangements  off 
campus.  No  registrations  for  dorm  accommodation  will  be 
accepted  if  received  after  June  5,  2009. 

Please  consider  an  AGS  membership  now  -  it  will  reduce 
your  conference  cost. 

Student  (w/student  ID)  ($20) 

Senior  ($40) Individual  ($50) 

Family  ($60) Institution  ($100) 


Partial  Conference  fees  -  Per  Day: 

I.  Dorm  room,  meals,  daily  activities/bus  tour,  per  person, 
per  day: 

if  received  by  May  1,  2009: 

Members  -  $115,  add  $30  for  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  Saturday 

Non  Members  -  $125,  add  $30  for  Forbes 
Award   Banquet  Saturday 

if  received  after  May  1  and  before  June  5,  2009 

Members  -  $140,  add  $30  for  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  on  Saturday 

Non  Members  -  $150,  add  $30  for  Forbes 
Award  Banquet  on  Saturday 

Partial  conference  registration  forms  which  include 
overnight  accommodation  must  be  received  no  later 
than  June  5,  2009. 

II.  No  dorm  room.  Meals  and  daily  activities,  per  person, 
per  day: 

If  received  by  May  1,  2009: 

Members  -  $75,  add  $30  for  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  on  Saturday 

Non  Members  -  $90,  add  $30  for  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  on  Saturday 


If  received  after  May  1  and  before  June  5,  2009: 

Members  -  $85,  add  $30  for  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  on  Saturday 

Non  Members  -  $95,  add  $30  for  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  on  Saturday 

Workshops  -  please  indicate  your  choices: 

1 .  Conservation  -  Jon  Appell,  Conference  Conservation  Chair 
A.  Advanced  -  Vale  Cemetery  -  2  all  day  sessions 

1.  Thursday,  June  25  -  9  AM-  3  PM  

2.  Friday,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  3  PM      


B.  Basic  -  Vale  Cemetery  -  2  half  day  sessions 

1.  Thurs.,  June  25  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  

2.  Thurs.,  June  25  -  1:15  PM  -  4  PM  

C.  Basic  -  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  - 

max  15  people  -  one  all  day  session 

1.  Friday,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  3  PM  

2.  Photography  -  2  half  day  sessions 

A.  Digital  Photography  &  Computer  Follow  Up  - 
Frank  Calidonna,  Leader 

1 .  Thurs.,  June  25-9  AM  - 12  Noon  (in  cemetery),  and 
1:30-2:30  (classroom)  

B.  Point  &  Shoot  Photography  -  Jeff  Richman,  Leader 

1.  Friday,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  


3.  Stone  Can>ing  -  2  half  day  sessions  -  tools  provided, 
bring  own  safety  glasses 

A.  Basic  carving  -  Karin  Sprague,  Leader  -  max.  10  people 

1.  Thurs.,  June  25  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  

2.  Thurs.,  June  25  -  1:15  PM  -  4  PM 

4.  Foil  Impressions  -  2  half  day  sessions 

A.  Basic  -  Beth  Santore,  Leader  -  will  use  cast  forms 
max.  15  people 

1.  Thurs.,  June  25  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  


B.  Advanced  -  Judi  Trainor,  Leader  -  max.  10  people 

Class  will  use  healthy  gravestones.  Participants  must  have 
completed  the  basic  workshop  before  taking  the  advanced 
class. 

1.  Thursday,  June  25  -  1:15  -  4  PM    

5.  Stone  Rubbing  -  2  half  day  sessions 

A.   Basic  -  Sabrina  Selfridge,  Leader  -  max.  15  people 

1.  Friday,  June  26  -  9  AM  -  12  Noon  
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Workshops,  continued  from  page  12  7.  Car  Pool  tour  to  a  Jewish  cemetery,  Joshua  Segal, 

Tour  Guide 
Stone  Rubbing 

B.  Advanced  -  Sabrina  Selfridge,  Leader  -  max.  15  people      "^^''^  "o^  able  to  visit  a  Jewish  cemetery  on  the  Sabbath, 

so  Rabbi  Segal  will  lead  this  tour  on  Friday  afternoon: 
Participants  must  complete  the  basic  workshop  before 

signing  up  for  the  advanced.  1-15-4  PM 

1.  Friday,  June  26- 1:15 -4  PM  '  ' 


Bus  Tours  -  Saturday,  June  27  -  choose  one  of  the  three  tours.  Each  tour  has  a  different  level  of  activity. 

1.)   "A"  Tour  -  8:45  AM  -  3:30  PM 

9:15  AM  -  11:30  AM  -  Saint  Agnes  Cemetery  -  Molly  Nichol,  Tour  Guide 

Molly  will  lead  a  2  hour  walking  tour  of  St.  Agnes,  a  Catholic  Cemetery.  The  bus  will  leave  at  1 1 :45  AM  for  a  2  minute 
drive  (5  minute  walk)  to  the  pond  at  Albany  Rural  Cemetery.  We  can  eat  on  the  bus  or  on  the  grass. 

1  PM  -  3  PM  -  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  -  choose  one 

a.  2  hour  walking  tour  of  Albany  Rural  -  Peter  Hess,  Tour  Guide 


b.  2  hour  hiking  tour  through  the  glacial  ravines,  with  burials  -  Bill  Bruce,  Tour  Guide 

2.)   "O"  Tour  -  8:45  AM  -  3:30  PM 

9:15  AM  -  12  Noon  -  Oakwood  Cemetery  -  Tour  Guide  to  be  announced.  The  Chapel  and  Crematory  will  be 
viewed  first,  then  a  one  and  a  half  hour  walking  tour  through  the  cemetery. 

11:45  AM  -  the  bus  will  leave  for  the  Knickerbacher  Mansion  restoration  project  in  Schaghticoke,  NY.  We  can 
eat  lunch  on  the  bus  or  under  a  tent  with  picnic  tables.  During  lunch  Joe  Ferrannini,  President  of  the 
Knickerbacher  Mansion  Historical  Society,  will  lead  small  groups  through  the  mansion. 

1:30  PM  -  the  bus  will  leave  for  Elmwood  Cemetery.  We'll  have  one  and  a  half  hours  to  walk  through  the 
cemetery  with  quite  a  few  tall  white  bronze  monuments  with  portraits  done  in  relief. 

3.)   "V"  Tour  -  8:45  AM  -  3  PM 


9:30  AM  -  tour  will  take  the  Union  College  24  passenger  van  to  meet  tour  guide,  Peter  Hess,  at  the  Chapel  at 
Albany  Rural  Cemetery,  public  restrooms  available.  The  tour  will  board  the  Albany  AquaDucks  Trolley  for  a  2 
hour  riding  tour  through  the  cemetery  known  as  the  "Hudson  400".  The  tour  will  return  on  the  college  van  to 
have  box  lunches  at  Union  College. 

1:15  PM  -  After  lunch  the  Union  College  van  will  take  the  group  to  the  Mabee  Farm  Museum  and  Cemetery  for 
a  one  and  a  half  hour  self  guided  tour. 

Buses  for  all  tours  will  leave  at  3  PM  to  return  to  Union  College. 
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Tee  shirts,  tote  bags,  caps 

All  conference  logo  items  will  be  black  with  turquoise  design. 
Tee  shirts: 

Small        @  $15  =  $ Men's  or  Ladies 

Medium  @  $15  =  $ Men's  or  Ladies 

Men's  or  Ladies 

Men's  or  Ladies 

Men's  only 


.Large  @  $15  =  $_ 

_X  Large        @  $15  =  $_ 


_XX  Large      @  $20  =    $_ 

_3X  Large    @  $25  =  $ 

_4X  Large  @  $25  =  $ 


.6X  Large     @  $  25  =  $_ 


_Men's  only 


_Mens'  only 
Mens'  only 


Tote  bags: 

tote  bag  @  $15  = 

Caps:  one  size  fits  most 

cap  @  $15  = 


Sales  and  Exhibit  Tables 

Sales  tables  @  $15  each  =  $ 


Exhibit  tables  @  $10  each  =  $_ 


Silent  Auction  and  Sales  will  be  in  the  same  room.  The  room 
will  be  open  at  specific  hours  and  locked  when  closed. 


Full  conference: 


$. 


Partial  conference: 

Wednesday       w/dorm  room  $_ 

Thursday  w/dorm  room  $_ 

Friday  w/dorm  room  $_ 


Saturday  w/dorm  room  $_ 


TOTALS 

_  people  =  $ 


w/o  dorm  room  $_ 
w/o  dorm  room  $_ 
w/o  dorm  room    $_ 


w/o  dorm  room    $ 

Additional  $30  for  Forbes  Award  Banquet,  per  person  $ 

Partial  conference  total:        $ x people  =  $_ 

Membership  Level $ 


Tee  shirt,  tote  bag  and  cap  totals: 
Sales  and  exhibit  table  totals: 


$_ 

$_ 


New 


Renewal 


TOTAL  $ 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  in  U.S.  Dollars. 

The  AGS  office  will  remove  the  credit  card  information  from  this  registration  form  for  your  protection. 

Credit  card  type number exp.  date 

name  on  card signature 


billing  address. 


Street 


Citv 


State 


Zip 
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Old  Tombstone  Tells  a  Sad  Story  of  a  Murder 
Elijah  Sikes  Carved  Gravestones  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio 

Marjorie  Waterfield 
Photos  by  the  Author 


irlimbull 
County         i 

\ 
*  Columbus 


^/ 


Francis  Maria  Buel's 
Original  Tombstone. 


Walking  through  a  quaint  old  cemetery  in 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  one  would  not  expect 
to  find  details  of  a  tragic  murder  case,  especially  not  one 
which  happened  in  1832.  But  there  it  was.  The  tombstone 
had  been  carved  by  my  4th  great  grandfather,  Elijah  Sikes. 
He  was  a  well-known  carver  from  New  England  before 
migrating  to  Ohio  in  1823.  There  was  the  theater  curtain, 
the  willow  tree,  the  rosette  and  the  urn. 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

The  young  beautiful  & 

innocent  Frances  Maria 
Buel  who  was  butchered 

by  her  stepfather  Ira  W. 

Gardner  August  8, 1832 
In  the  16  year  of  her  age. 

[In  smaller  script] 
Death  chilled  this  fair  fountain 

'ere  sorrow  had  stained  it. 
Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light 

of  its  course. 
But  she  sleeps  'till  the  sunshine 

of  heaven  unchained. 

To  water  that  Eden  where  first 

was  its  source. 

When  rising  again 

with  bright  seraphs  attended 

May  she  join  the  blest  throng 

Forever  on  high. 

When  the  vile  thieves  and  murders 

must  be  excluded 

And  where  pleasure  abounds 

unmixed  with  a  sigh. 


The  gravestone  has  insured  this  story  has  not  been 
forgotten.  This  is  not  the  original  tombstone  carved  by 
Sikes.  Because  of  the  delicate  and  deteriorating  condition 
of  the  176  year  old  stone,  and  the  fact  it  had  been  broken  by 
vandals  some  years  ago,  the  county  has  moved  the  original 
stone  into  the  Gustavus  Township  Town  Hall  for  safe 
keeping.  It  is  on  display  with  other  memorabilia  of  the 
early  township.  The  Trustees  had  a  duplicate  stone  made 
and  set  in  the  cemetery. 

The  case  was  sad.  The  beautiful  young  girl  was 
stabbed  with  a  butcher  knife  on  August  8, 1832  by  her  own 
stepfather  after  resisting  his  advances.  The  murderer, 
found  guilty  by  a  Supreme  Court  jury,  became  the  first  and 
only  person  ever  hung  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  The 
hanging  took  place  November  1, 1833,  in  the  Warren,  Ohio, 
public  square.  It  was  operatic;  bands  played  music  and 
thousands  of  folks  gathered  for  sightings  of  the  event. 
Gardner  himself  even  sang  the  hymn,  "Oh,  Pity  Lord.  Oh, 
Lord  Forgive"  to  the  crowd!  What  happened  to  Gardner's 
body  after  the  hanging?  He  was  taken  to  an  unknown 
location  and  buried  to  avoid  mutilation  of  his  corpse.  There 
was  no  beautifully  carved  stone  with  poetry  immortalizing 
him. 

The  remaining  family  eventually  disappeared  from 
the  area.  However,  before  they  moved,  the  young  girl's 
family  ervlisted  the  talents  of  the  only  artistic  gravestone 
carver  in  the  area  at  that  time,  Elijah  Sikes,  to  revere  the 
memory  of  poor  Frances  Maria  Buel.  His  carving  has  done 
that  for  almost  two 
centuries.  The  cemetery  is 
located  on  Gardner 
Barkley  Road,  Township 
Road  284,  in  Gustavus 
Township,  Trumbull 

County,  Ohio.  The 
Township  Hall  displaying 
the  original  stone  is  nearby. 

Of  the  other  beautifully 
carved  tombstones  by  Sikes 
in  Trumbull  County's 
older  cemeteries,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  tells  of  a 
sad  murder  176  years  ago. 


Reproduction  of 
original  stone. 
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AGS  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  CONFERENCE  2008 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 


Ti 
c 


■"he  31st  Annual  Meeting  and 
Conference  of  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies  was  held  at 
Hampshire  College  in  Annherst, 
Massachusetts,  June  17-22,  2008.  Co- 
Chairs  BOB  DRINKWATER  and  FRED 
OAKLEY  coordinated  an  excellent 
program  featuring  a  pre-conference  tour, 
hands-on  workshops,  participation 
sessions,  Friday  bus  tours,  lectures,  the 
Forbes  Award  Banquet  and  the  Armual 
Meeting. 

Wednesday 


2008  Conference   Logo:   detail   from 

headstone     of     Jonathan     Ingram, 

West  Cemetery,  Amherst 

Photo  by  Beth  Santore 


The  Foil  Impressions  and  Rubbing 
Workshop  were  held  in  the  Old  Hadley 
Cemetery  JUDI  TRAINOR  and  BETH 
SANTORE  were  the  instructors  for  the 
Foil  Impressions  workshop,  and 
SABRINA  SELFRIDGE  with  the 
assistance  of  her  daughter,  TIFFANY 
SELFRIDGE,  and  ROBERTA 

HALPORN  were  leaders  of  the  Rubbing 
Workshop. 

Friday 

The  tltree  motor  coach  tours  were: 


Early-bird  conferees  boarded  the  pre-conference  bus 
to  visit  burying  grounds  in  Deerfield,  Northfield  and 
Bernardston  and  the  Memorial  Hall  Museum  and  Historic 
Deerfield.  The  tour  guides  were  CLAIRE  CARLSON, 
MARIE  FERRE  and  BOB  DRINKWATER.  Wednesday 
evening,  participants  in  the  Conservation  Workshop 
attended  an  orientation  session  led  by  JON  APPELL,  C.R. 
JONES  and  FRED  OAKLEY. 

Thursday 

On  Thursday,  conferees  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  hands-on  workshops  on  conservation,  foil 
impressions,  rubbing  and  photography. 

The  Gravestone  Conservation  Workshop  was  held  in 
South  Amherst  Cemetery,  chaired  by  JONATHAN 
APPELL.  Small  work  groups  were  led  by  C.R.  JONES, 
CHARLIE  MARCHANT,  BOB  POSSON,  KAI  NALENZ, 
FRED  OAKLEY,  HOWARD  WELLMAN  and  FRANCIS 
MILLER. 

The  Photography  Workshop  was  held  in  Amherst's 
Wildwood  Cemetery,  was  led  by  FRANK  CALIDONNA. 


The  East  Side  Tour,  led  by  CHARLIE  MARCHANT, 
included  Old  Hadley  Cemetery  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
where  our  tour  guide  was  SANDY  PEROT;  Evergreen 
Cemetery  and  the  Old  South  Hadley  Burial  Ground  in 
South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  with  the  aid  of  a  self-guided 
tour.  At  Springfield  Cemetery  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  our  tour  was  ably  led  by  AL  and  BETSY 
MCKEE. 

The  West  Side  Tour,  led  by  BOB  DRINKWATER, 
visited  two  cemeteries  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts: 
Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  with  BOB  DRINKWATER  as 
guide,  and  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  where  our  tour  guide  was 
CYNTHIA  TOOLIN.  We  visited  Park  Street  Cemetery,  in 
West  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and  Elmwood  Cemetery 
in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  Our  guide  for  both  of  these 
was  RUSTY  CLARK. 

BRENDA  MALLOY  led  the  Quabbin  Tour  of 
cemeteries  in  New  Salem,  Petersham  and  Templeton 
Massachusetts  and  the  Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  in 
Belchertown,  Massachusetts.  TA  MARA  CONDE  was  our 
guide  in  New  Salem. 


Foil  Impressions  and  Rubbing  Workshops 
Old  Hadley  Cemetery 

Photos  by  Beth  Santore 
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Albany  Road  Cemetery,  Deerfield 

Photo  by  Beth  Santore 

Saturday 

On  Saturday  conferees  attended  Participation 
Sessions,  the  Oakley  Award  Reception,  the  Forbes  Award 
Banquet  and  Annual  Meeting,  followed  by  lectures. 

Sunday 

Sunday  featured  three  more  lectures  and  lunch. 

Lectures 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday 
morning,  the  following  people  spoke,  listed  in  alphabetical 
order  with  their  topics. 

ERNEST  ABEL  —  The  Life  and  Death  of  a  Cemetery 
(Beth  El,  the  first  Jewish  cemetery  in  Michigan).  Abel 
discussed  the  history  of  the  first  Jewish  cemetery  in 
Michigan,  Beth  El,  from  the  founding  of  the  Jewish 
cormnunity  in  Detroit  and  its  transition  from  orthodox  to 
reform  Judaism  and  how  that  transition  was  reflected  in  its 
cemetery.  Various  stones  were  shown  that  reflect  the 
reform  attitude  to  markers.  Information  on  the  stones  can 
be  used  to  track  the  growth  and  decline  of  cemeteries  in 
any  community. 


RUSTY  CLARK  —  The  Gravestones  of 
West  Springfield's  John  Ely.  This  paper 
examined  the  work  of  John  Ely  of  West 
Springfield  (d.  1815).  He  carved  stones  for 
forty  years  and  his  work  shows  an 
interesting  evolution.  His  son  "John  the 
Spendthrift"  also  carved  stones  until  his 
untimely  death. 

BOB  DRINKWATER  —  A  Pioneer 
Valley  Gravestone  Primer.  The  Pioneer 
Valley  consists  of  Hampshire,  Franklin 
and  Hampden  Counties.  The  Connecticut 
River  bisects  these  three  Massachusetts 
counties.  European  colonization  began  in 
the  1630s.  By  the  early  1700s,  a  string  of 
settlements  extended  northward  along 


Conservation  Workshop 

Photo  by  Bob  Posson 


Amherst  Mural  and 

Emily  Dickinson's 

gravestone.  West 

Cemetery 

Photos  by  Bruce  Elliott 


the  river  from  Springfield  to  Northfield.  Subsequently, 
colonists  moved  into  the  uplands  east  and  west  of  the 
valley. 

Within  the  Connecticut  River  valley,  from 
Northampton  south  to  Long  Island  Sound,  sandstone  was 
used  for  gravestones  from  early  colonial  times,  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  North  of  Northampton,  after  1770, 
gravestones  were  cut  from  local  slate,  and  in  the  hills  to  the 
east  and  west  local  gneiss  and  schist  were  used.  West  of  the 
valley,  in  Berkshire  County,  most  of  the  early  stones  were 
cut  from  local  marble.  Throughout  the  region,  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  marble  gradually 
gained  preference  over  local  materials  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  same  period,  neo- 
classical forms  and  imagery  succeeded  the  folk  and 
baroque-derived  forms  and  imagery  prevalent  during  the 
previous  century. 


BRUCE  ELLIOTT  —  Domestic  or 
Imported?  Gravestones  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Prince  Edward  Island  failed  to  develop  a 
local  carving  tradition  because  its  market  was 
penetrated  early  by  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia's 
sandstone  quarries  and  stonecutters. 
Ironically,  it  was  fashionable  metropolitan 
taste  associated  with  imported  white  marble 
that  eventually  broke  the  Pictou  monopoly 
and  provided  opportunities  for 
entrepreneurs  to  establish  marble  works  on 
the  island. 

JIM  FREEMAN  —  Garibaldi,  Mussolini 
and  an  Ambiguous  Monument  In  Rome.  In  1941, 
the  fascist  dictator  Benito  Mussolini  opened  a 
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beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  Guiseppe  Garibaldi 
and  the  heroes  who  died  defending  Rome  during  the 
French  siege  of  1849.  Placed  on  the  Janiculum  Hill,  south 
of  the  Vatican,  the  open-sided  white  marble  ossuary 
communicates  two  opposing  messages.  Guided  by 
democratic  ideals  that  claimed  citizens  should  be  free  to 
choose  their  own  leaders  and  their  own  religion.  Garibaldi 
and  his  mf/Ze/thousand  patriots  entered  Rome,  held  open 
elections,  and  chased  away  the  Pope.  Garibaldi's  cannpaign 
to  transform  Italy  into  a  united,  secular,  and  free  country 
roused  the  anger  of  despots  throughout  Europe.  A  French 
army  invaded  in  the  spring  of  1849,  determined  to  restore 
privilege  to  the  Vatican  and  to  foreign  autocrats. 
Amazingly,  the  freedom  fighters  withstood  the 
professional  army  through  June.  Many  died,  but  their 
sacrifices  made  possible  the  emergence  of  a  single, 
egalitarian  nation  a  decade  later.  With  supreme  cynicism, 
Mussolini,  who  enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  the  Vatican 
and  with  military  elites,  attempted  to  kidnap  the  glamor  of 
this  battle.  By  erecting  the  stunning  ossuary,  he  implied 
that  he  incarnated  the  vigor  of  Garibaldi.  The  monument 
provides  a  significant  parallel  to  Mussolini's  clouded,  anti- 
historical  vision  by  mixing  features  of  Augustan,  Victorian 
and  fascist  architecture. 

LAUREL  K.  GABEL  —  Myths,  Misinformation,  and 
Alternative  Truths.  What  do  Mother  Goose,  prostitutes. 
Civil  War  memorials  and  pirates  have  in  common?  They 
represent  some  of  the  more  popular  myths, 
misinformation  and  alternative  truths  associated  with 
gravemarkers  and  cemeteries.  H.L.  Mencken  said  it  best: 
"For  every  complex  problem,  there  is  a  solution  that  is 
simple,  neat,  and — wrong."  This  presentation  separated 
some  of  what's  true,  what's  false,  and  what  remains 
unknown. 


JOY  GIGUERE  —  "'The  Dead  Shall  he  Raised'"  The 
Egyptianization  of  The  Rural  Cemetery  Movement.  Beginning 
with  the  establishment  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in  1831 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  rural  cemetery 
movement  in  the  United  States  served  to  modernize 
American  burial  and  commemorative  practices,  as  well  as 
reflect  a  new  era  of  aesthetics  marked  by  heightened 
romantic  sensibilities.  This  paper  examined  why  the 
Egyptian  Revival,  specifically  as  it  appeared  in  the  rural 
cemetery  landscape,  was  indicative  of  the  modern 
industrial  values  and  desires  of  middle-  and  upper-class 
Americans.  Rather  than  merely  reflecting  an  interest  in 
past  societies,  architectural  revivalism  indicated  an  effort 
made  by  nineteenth  century  Americans  to  emulate  the 
achievements  of  ancient  civilization. 

KARA  MORROW  —  Continuity  and  Change:  African 
Traditions  in  the  Gulf  Coast's  Most  Threatened  Communities. 
While  memorial  gardens  have  often  homogenized  the 
modern  urban  landscape  into  a  great  American  soup,  the 
industry,  creativity,  and  cultural  standards  of  African- 
American  populations  are  often  demonstrated  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners  of  the  deep  South.  Africanisms  and 
distinctly  African  aesthetics  have  been  identified  or 
commented  on  by  many  scholars  and  are  rarely  omitted 
from  books  and  articles.  Handmade  gravestones,  personal 
items  associated  with  the  dead,  shells,  clocks,  tile-work 
and  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  accumulation,  once  so 
popular  in  folk  cemeteries,  are  still  richly  executed  in 
urban  cemeteries  and  rural  church  yards. 


Springfield  Cemetery 
Photo  by  Bob  Posson 
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Following  field  research  begun  in  2002  into  the  visual 
culture  of  folk  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  before  the  devastation  of  Hurricane  Katrina, 
Morrow  found  that  the  upkeep  of  older  graves  and  the 
continued  internment  of  loved  ones  in  these  historic 
cemeteries  created  the  opportunity  for  living  folk  artists, 
visitors,  and  historians  to  visually  recollect  cultural  values 
and  document  historical  consciousness.  This  paper 
documented  the  visual  culture  in  these  cemeteries  and 
explored  the  changes  and  continuities  observable  after  the 
exodus  of  many  of  their  patrons. 

SANDY  PEROT  —  Henry  Geyer's  Sharpest  Tool:  Boston 
Stonecutters  and  Newspaper  Advertising  1740-1800.  On  May 
5,  1768  the  Boston  News-Letter  contained  twenty  notices 
advertising  various  goods  and  services.  Henry  Christian 
Geyer,  who  sold  gravestones  and  architectural  stonework, 
knew  that  a  successful  business  required  him  to  provide 
quality  work  in  a  timely  manner.  He  was  born  c.  1727  and 
worked  in  the  Boston  area  from  1759-1785.  This  paper 
considered  the  published  words  of  Geyer  as  they  relate  to 
the  gravestones  he  produced  and  sold.  His  use  of 
adverhsing  sheds  new  light  on  the  consumer  nature  of 
gravestones. 

LYNN  RAINVILLE  —  Burial  Practices  Among  Enslaved 
Individuals  in  Central  Virginia.  Rainville  discussed  ante- 
bellum burial  practices  in  enslaved  communities.  Before 
the  Civil  War,  enslaved  African- Americans  had  little  choice 
about  the  location  of  their  burial  grounds  but  they  did 
exercise  control  over  their  gravestone  carvings  and  floral 
and  arboreal  plantings.  These  mortuary  landscapes 
provide  a  window  into  past  family  networks,  gender 
relations  and  religious  beliefs.  A  second  thenne  of  the  talk 
was  how  to  create  on-line  databases  that  can  be  used  by 
descendent  communities  and  scholars. 

Two  of  the  sites  Lynn  has  created  are 
www.virginia.edu/woodson/projects/aacaac  and 

http:  /  /douglass.vedh. Virginia. edu/jfbell. 
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WENDY  J.  REARDON  —  The  Tombs  of  the  Popes:  They 
Don't  Make  Them  Like  They  Used  to... or  Do  They?  Reardon 
discussed  the  evolution  of  the  papal  tomb,  from  the  simple 
tombs  of  the  earliest  popes  to  the  three-tiered  tombs  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  gaudy  Baroque,  and  back  to  the  simple 
tombs  of  the  last  several  popes.  She  also  examined  the 
relationship  between  the  papal  tomb  (planned  by  the 
popes  themselves)  and  the  current  status  of  the  papacy  at 
the  particular  time,  i.e.  the  rise  in  power  of  the  papacy  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  tomb. 

JOSHUA  SEGAL  —  The  Use  of  Yiddish  on  Jewish 
Tombstones.  As  Jews  traveled  throughout  the  world,  they 
became  loyal  citizens  of  the  countries  where  they  settled, 
while  retaining  a  language  that  could  best  be  described  as 
an  admixture  of  Hebrew  with  the  local  language.  The  best 
known  of  these  language  mixtures  are  Judeo-Spanish, 
known  as  Ladino  or  Espafiol;  and  Judeo-German,  better 
known  as  Yiddish.  Segal  examined  the  use  of  Yiddish  in  a 
"folksy"  or  plaintiff  context,  usually  with  other  languages, 
as  it  appears  on  less  than  one  percent  of  all  Jewish 
gravestones. 

Keynote  Address 

ALAN  C.  SWEDLUND,  Professor  Emeritus, 
University  of  Massachusetts  —  "The  Finest  in  the  County!" 
Memorializing  Death  in  Nineteenth  Century  Massachusetts. 


Photography  Workshop 

Photo  by  Beth  Santore 


Park  Street  Cemetery, 
West  Springfield 
Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent 


Springfield  Cemetery 
Photo  by  Bob  Possoti 
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Old  Hadley  Cemetery  -  The  image  realized. 

One  doesn't  often  see  a  photograph  of  a  gravestone 

become  the  gravestone. 

Photo  by  Bruce  Elliott 

Using  a  life-course  approach  to  look  at  death  in  different 
stages  of  the  life  cycle,  Swedlund  discussed  the  most 
common  causes  of  death  to  children,  adults  and  the  elderly. 
Examples  from  childhood  were  illustrated  by 
corresponding  gravestones,  followed  by  observations  on 
the  value  of  children  and  the  range  of  expression  that 
parents,  friends  and  family  demonstrated  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

ANNE-MARIE  WHITAKER  —  Australia  s  1798  Irish 
Memorial.  In  1898,  a  group  of  Irish  people  in  Sydney 
conceived  a  plan  to  build  a  monument  to  Ireland's 
rebellion  of  1798.  The  result  was  an  elaborate  construction 
of  white  marble  surmounted  by  a  carved  high  cross  rising 
thirty  feet  above  a  huge  base.  The  memorial  has  six  bronze 
plaques  depicting  scenes  of  the  rebellion  and  its  heroes, 
mosaics  of  harps,  shamrocks,  and  round  towers,  sculptures 
of  Irish  wolfhounds,  and  elaborate  designs  from  the  Book 
of  Kells.  The  names  of  prominent  figures  from  the  1798 
uprising  are  included,  and  later  the  names  of  leaders  of  the 
1916  Easter  Rebellion  were  added.  In  1994,  a  plaque  was 
installed  listing  ten  hunger  strikers  who  died  in  the  H- 
Blocks  of  Long  Kesh  in  1981.  The  memorial  is  on  a 
picturesque  site  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Sydney's 
Waverly  Cemetery.  It  is  also  a  genuine  grave  for  the 
'Wicklow  Chieftain'  Michael  Dwyer  and  his  wife  Mary. 
Whitaker  outlined  the  historical  reasons  for  the  project, 
described  the  memorial,  and  discussed  the  restorations, 
embellishments  and  commemorations  which  have 
continued  for  over  100  years  since  its  completion. 

Saturday  Participation  Sessions 

Our  Participation  Sessions  were  coordinated  by  Frank 
Calidonna.  Presenters  and  their  topics  were  as  follows: 

NANCY  ADGENT  —  "Unearthing  Resources: 
Waking  Up  Cemetery  Tours."  Whether  your  cemetery  has 
regular  or  occasional  tours,  uses  guides  or  in  persona 


Conservation  Workshop 
Photo  by  Bruce  Elliott 

actors,  gives  an  overview  or  focuses  on  specific  themes,  or 
targets  the  general  public  or  certain  audiences,  this  session 
will  highlight  resources  to  help  bring  your  tours  to  life. 
Using  case  studies  from  Tennessee  and  New  York,  the 
session  showed  selected  markers  and  explained  how 
infrequently  used  resources  could  enhance  the  visitor's 
experience.  Topics  included  women,  African-Americans, 
soldiers,  landscapes,  architecture,  the  rich  and  famous, 
fraternal  organizations,  labor  and  economic  development. 
Research  sources  ranged  from  manuscript  repositories  to 
the  Internet,  from  government  records  to  personal 
narratives  and  from  published  secondary  sources  to 
original  documents. 

FRANK  CALIDONNA  —  "Proper  archival  storage  of 
cemetery  data  and  photographs  using  computers."  This 
session  was  about  archival  storage.  Serious  researchers 
and  casual  members  of  AGS  are  constantly  gathering 
gravestone  and  cemetery  data.  This  information  base  takes 
many  forms  such  as  written  forms,  questionnaires,  tables, 
raw  numbers,  photographs,  rubbings,  video,  audio  and 
digital  data.  We  collect  all  of  this  to  enable  students  of 
gravestone  studies  to  analyze  and  form  conclusions,  to 
enable  those  who  come  after  us  to  do  the  same  and  to 
preserve  information  for  both  present  and  future  research. 

MARIKO  KUROSAWA  —  "An  American  Popular 
Funeral  Poem  and  its  Impact  on  Japanese  Society."  A 
popular  American  poem,  "Do  Not  Stand  at  My  Grave  and 
Weep,"  was  translated  into  Japanese  and  made  into  a  song, 
"A  Thousand  Winds,"  that  became  a  big  hit  in  Japan  in 
2007.  The  song  also  created  controversy  in  Buddhist  circles 
because  of  its  impact  on  their  cemeteries.  Japanese 
attitudes  toward  death  and  cemeteries,  highlighted  by  the 
sentiments  in  this  poem,  were  discussed,  as  well  as  the 
poem's  influence  on  Christianity  and  American  culture. 

SIOBHAN  LAVELLE  —  "Care  and  Conserv^ation  of 
Cemeteries  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia."  A  member  of 
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the  Cemeteries  Committee  of  the 
National  Trust  of  Australia  (NSW), 
Siobhan  is  involved  in  an  ongoing  survey 
of  the  3,000  cemeteries  and  lone  graves  in 
NSW.  Siobhan  provided  advice  for 
conservation  and  repair  works  to 
cemeteries  and  cemetery  monuments  in 
sites  listed  on  the  NSW  State  Heritage 
Register  as  part  of  her  work  in  the 
Heritage  Branch. 


^r^ 


JEFF  RICHMAN  —  "Civil  War 
veterans  in  your  cemetery:  How  to  find 
them  and  what  to  do  with  them."  Jeff 
Richman  is  the  historian  at  Green-Wood 
Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  is 
the  author  of  Brooklyji's  Green-Wood 
Cemetery:  New  York's  Buried  Treasure  and 
Civil  War  Veterans  at  Brooklyn's  Green- 
Wood  Cemetery,  In  Their  Own  Words.  For 
the  past  six  years,  Jeff  has  led  hundreds  of 
volunteers  in  Green-Wood's  Civil  War 
Project,  identifying  4,000  Civil  War  veterans  at  Green- 
Wood,  writing  a  biography  for  each  and  obtaining  1,500 
Veterans  Administration  gravestones  for  those  in 
unmarked  graves. 

RUTH  SHAPLEIGH  BROWN  —  "Old  Burying 
Grounds  Basics."  This  session  focused  on  interpreting  an 
old  cemetery — where  are  the  boundaries?  The  stones  face 
which  way?  Where  are  the  unmarked  graves?  And  how 
many  changes  have  already  affected  this  place  of  history? 
One  must  learn  to  appreciate  what's  already  been  lost 
before  making  plans  to  preserve  what's  left.  The  program 
also  included  topics  such  as  low-tech  conservation, 
archeology,  symbolism  and  Connecticut  carvers.  This 
session  was  intended  for  our  first  timers,  but  a  few  old 
time  friends  came  in  as  well.  It  was  great  sharing  and 
getting  their  views.  All  comments  from  old  and  new 
members  were  positive  and  encouraging. 

KARIN  SPRAGUE  —  ""How  memorials  are  designed 
at  Karin  Sprague's  gravestone  carving  studio."   Karin 


St.  Mary's  Cemetery 
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creates  beautiful  gravestones  carved  in  the 
old  style.  She  discussed  and,  with  the  help  of 
a  DVD,  showed  how  she  designs  memorials 
in  her  Rhode  Island  studio.  Sprague  uses 
mallet,  chisel,  slate  and  a  whole  lot  of  heart  to 
artfully  carve  one-of-a-kind  gravestones. 


JONATHAN       TUCKER,       Amherst 

Planning  Director;  LYNDA  FAYE,  Historic 
Preservation  Planner  —  "'Rehabilitating  West 
Cemetery,  Amherst,  Massachusetts."  Today, 
West  Cemetery  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  is 
best  known  as  the  resting  place  of  poet  Emily 
Dickinson.  A  larger-than-life  portrait  of  the 
poet  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Amherst  Community  History  Mural,  a 
panoply  of  Amherst  history  painted  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  commercial  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cemetery.  The  mural  was 
""designed  to  increase  understanding  of  this 
ancient  burying  ground  and  build  support 
for  its  restoration."   In  this  presentation. 

Tucker    and  Faye  told  of  on-going  efforts  to  record  and 

rehabilitate  West  Cemetery. 


On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  we 
had  informal  Late  Night  sessions,  coordinated  by  BILL 
BAECKLER. 

Late  Night  at  Hampshire  College  was  a  spirited  event 
thanks  to  the  outstanding  presenters  who  offered  excellent 
vignettes  of  their  many  interests  and  extensive 
preparations. 

They  were: 

Marianne  Greenfield  and  John  O'Brien,  ""Scenes  from  the 
'07  Nashua  NH  area  graveyards" 

Laurel  Gabel,  ""Around  the  World  in  40  Slides" 

John  Martine,  '"Singing  Epitaphs" 

Beth  Santore,  ""Photos  from  Ohio's  Cemeteries" 


Left:  Cynthia  Toolin 
explains  Roman 
Catholic  iconography  at 
St  Mary's  Cemetery, 
Northampton. 

Right:  Bob  Drinkwater 
with  stones  by  George 
Griswold  at  Bridge  St. 
Cemetery,  Northampton. 

Photos  by  Bruce  Elliott 


Awards  Reception 

Photo  by  Beth  Santore 
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Dr.  Ian  Brown,  "The  Heart  and  Lamb  Carver  of  West 
Central  Alabama" 

Karin  Sprague,  "Compassionate  Carving" 

Rev.  Bill  Lamb,  "The  1909  Monument  of  Barbara  Heck  at 
Prescott,  Ontario" 

Charlie  Marchant,  "So  you  want  to  move  a  cemetery,  just 
for  fun" 

Joe  Ferrannini,  "Geer  Cemetery  Restoration" 

John  O'Brien,  "Digital  Fix  of  gravestones  visited 
TODAY" 

Cheryl  LeBeau,  "Folklore  and  Legends  of  Eastern 
Connecticut  Cemeteries" 

Frank  Calidonna,  "Gravestone  Art  set  to  music" 

Maegan  Aja,  "Carver  William  Vaughn  of  Danby,  VT. 
Is  he  W.V.?" 

C.R.  Jones,  "Research  on  ceramic  tiles  in  graveyards" 

Andrea  Hall,  "Philosophic  presentations  on  life,  death 
and  snow  set  to  beautiful  music." 

Record  attendance  and  amazing  technology  suggests 
that  planners  next  year  will  revise  and  expand  the  time 
and  format  in  a  much  improved  opportunity  for  all. 


Special  thanks  to  all  the  great  presenters,  past  and  present- 
and  future! 

Many  thanks  to  all  the  people  listed  here  and  others 
who  in  numerous  ways  contributed  to  this  conference 
being  a  successful  experience  for  the  conferees.  Most 
worked  in  leadership  positions  after  paying  their 
registration  fees  like  everyone  else.  This  year's  coriferees 
were  truly  an  excellent  collection  of  individuals  who 
willingly  poured  out  their  knowledge  and  expertise  to  all 
who  attended.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  their 
generosity  and  good  humor. 


Attendance 


Alabama  -  3 
Connecticut  -10 
Florida  - 1 
Hawaii  - 1 
Illinois  -  4 
Indiana  -  1 
Maine  -  2 
Maryland  -  3 
Massachusetts  -27 
Michigan  -  2 
New  Hampshire  -  6 
New  Jersey  -  4 


New  York  -16 
North  Carolina  -5 
Ohio-1 
Oregon  - 1 
Pennsylvania  -2 
Rhode  Island  -  5 
Vermont  -  4 
Virginia  -  3 
Australia  -  2 
Canada  -  4 
Japan  - 1 

108  Conferees 


2008  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
Presented  to 

Qary  CoCRson  ancC^Berta  !HdCpom 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies 


Gary  Collison 

A  long-time  AGS  member  and 
editor  of  Markers  XXI-XXIV,  frequent 
contributor  and  supporter  of  AGS  and 
friend,  Gary  Collison  died  of  cancer  at 
his  home  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  early 
last  autumn. 

Gary  had  a  distinguished  30-year 
academic  career  as  a  professor  of  English  and  American 
Studies  at  Perm  State  University,  York.  He  taught  courses 
in  American  Studies,  American  literature,  humanities  and 
writing,  as  well  as  honors  courses.  He  was  founder  and 
chair  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  American  Culture/Popular 
Culture  Association's  'Death  in  American  Culture'  section 
and  also  author  of  Shadrach  Minkins:  from  Fugitive  Slave  to 
Citizen,  a  work  that  earned  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
nomination. 


Throughout  his  career,  Gary  received  numerous 
research  grants  and  incorporated  his  research  interests  into 
classroom  experiences  for  students.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
find  Gary  and  his  students  visiting  a  local  cemetery  to 
study  the  gravestones.  His  research  projects  included  early 
German-American  gravestones —  identifying, 

photographing  and  interpreting  pre-1850  decorated 
vernacular  stones  in  south  central  Pennsylvania.  He 
published  numerous  articles  and  papers  and  made 
presentations  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  us  at  AGS  Gary  made  significant  contributions  to 
gravestone  studies:  as  a  frequent  lecturer  at  AGS  and  ACA 
conferences,  and  mentor  to  many  in  (and  out  of)  his  role  as 
editor  of  Markers.  To  quote  Richard  Meyer,  "Gary  was 
uncompromising  in  his  standards  of  excellence  but  at  the 
same  time  guided  unfailingly  by  the  principles  of 
humanity  which  were  so  apparent  to  those  of  us  who 
knew  him — kindness,  humility,  good  humor,  enthusiasm 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  ideas  of  others." 
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Roberta  Halporn 

Roberta  has  spent  years  of  research,  with  numerous 
publications,  on  the  subject  of  Thanatology,  including  a 
"Thanatology  Thesaurus,"  which  investigates  the 
circumstances  surrounding  a  person's  death,  the  grief 
experienced  by  the  deceased's  loved  ones  and  larger  social 
attitudes  towards  death,  such  as  ritual  and 
memorialization.  She  runs  a  referral  service  for  people  in 
need  of  grief  counselors  and  publishes  books  and 
pamphlets  on  death  and  gravestone  art. 

Over  the  years  she  has  led  school  age  children 
through  Green-Wood  Cemetery  on  tours  tailored  to  their 
age  groups  and  also  thematic  tours  for  adults.  This 
experience  showed  the  way  to  an  early  primer,  "Lessons 
from  the  Dead:  The  Graveyard  as  a  Classroom  for  the 
Study  of  the  Life  Cycle,"  introducing  school  kids  to 
graveyards  to  help  aid  in  education  about  death. 

As  an  active  member  of  AGS,  she  has  given  lectures, 
interviews  and  attended  conferences  on  Death  and  Dying, 
Genealogy  and  Gravestones.  An  advocate  of  ethnicity  in 
cemeteries,  Roberta's  research  brought  about  published 
works  on  the  American-Jewish,  Chinese-American  and 
African- American  cemeteries. 

Roberta  has  also  become  an  expert  on  gravestone 
rubbings  and  tombstone  craftsmanship.  Teaching 
numerous  groups  on  gravestone  rubbings,  she  has  been 
especially  active  in  Brooklyn,  with  History  and  Arts 
groups  in  reference  to  gravestones.  Her  best  selling  book. 


New  York  Is  a  Rubber's  Paradise:  A  Guide  to  New  York  City 
Cemeteries  in  the  Five  Boroughs,  capitalizes  on  the  popular 
tours  of  the  city's  132  cemeteries. 

As  the  founder  and  Director  of  the  non-profit  New 
York  City  based  Center  for  Thanatology  Research  and 
Education,  Roberta  for  24  years  has  set  out  to  change 
American  attitudes  toward  death  and  the  study  of 
mortality. 


Roberta  Halporn  accepting  the  Forbes 

Award  from  AGS  President  Tom  Malloy. 

Photo  by  Beth  Santore 


2008  Oa^iey  Certificate  of  Merit  ^dpients 


The    Oakley    Award    Reception    recognized    the 
achievements  of: 


Minxie  and  Jim  Fannin 


Jeffrey  Kuschka 


Minxie  and  Jim  Fannin  have  provided  both 
consultation  and  conservation  services  for  over  20  years  in 
historic  burying  grounds  all  over  New  England,  New  York 
and  Ohio.  The  Fannins  have  trained  and  worked  with 
volunteers  in  cemetery  conservation,  including 
preservation  plans,  gravestone  and  monument  condition 
assessments  and  execution  of  stone  conservation 
treatments.  Long-time  members  of  AGS,  both  have  taught 
Conservation  Workshops,  including  an  advanced 
workshop,  at  AGS  Conferences.  It  is  from  their  expertise 
in  the  field  of  conservation  that  they  have  provided 
written  instructions  on  Tools  and  Materials  for  Gravestone 
Cleaning  Projects  for  AGS,  which  are  also  posted  on 
numerous  other  gravestone  websites  as  directives  for 
conservation  projects. 


To  achieve  his  Eagle  Scout  Merit  Badge,  Jeffrey  began 
a  community  project,  compiling  a  written  record  of  the 
location  of  all  of  the  damaged  gravestones  in  the  Bridge 
Street  Cemetery  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  He 
surveyed  all  of  the  400  gravestones  and  developed  a 
manual  showing  where  every  damaged  gravestone  was 
located,  with  a  description  of  the  condition  of  each  stone, 
based  on  its  particular  state  of  disrepair.  Once  completed, 
Jeffrey  took  the  guidebook  into  the  field  and  decided 
which  gravestones  would  be  repaired.  He  then  led  25 
volunteers  in  the  repairing,  rebuilding  and  cleaning  of 
gravestones  in  the  Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  with  over  125 
monuments  and  headstones  completed  during  this  project. 
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of  the  Janiculum  Ossuary.  Under  orders  from  Mussolini,  architect 

G.  Jacobucci  loaded  it  with  words  from  Garibaldi  ("Roma  o 

morte" — Rome  or  Death)  and  from  the  right  wing  apologist 

Gabriele  D'Anunzio  plus  Imperial  Roman  /  fascist  symbols.  A  key 

study:  Katherine  A.  Geffcken,  "Monument  to  the  Caduti:  The 

Fascist  Mausoleum  for  the  Risorgimento  Dead."  The  Janus  View  from 

the  American  Academy  in  Rome:  Essays  on  the  Janiculum.  Eds. 

Katherine  A.  Geffcken  and  Norma  W.  Goldman  (Rome:  The 

American  Academy,  2007):  218-29.  A  summary  of  Freeman's  talk 

delivered  to  the  AGS  2008  Conference  on  the  fascist  propaganda 

that  irvfluenced  the  decoration  of  the  Ossuary  is  available  from  him. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Rosalee  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035. 

roakleyl936@charter.net 


In  my  first  "From  the  President"  column,  I  would  like 
to  re-introduce  myself  to  AGS  members  since  I  have  been 
away  from  the  workings  of  the  organization  for  awhile. 
Back  in  1984,  I  was  employed  as  the  first  Executive 
Director  of  the  Association.  After  some  years  in  the 
position,  I  resigned,  served  on  the  editorial  board  for  the 
Quarterly,  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  was 
president  from  1993  to  1995,  was  interim  administrator  at 
the  office  during  transition  times,  became  layout  editor  for 
the  Quarterly  for  six  years,  and  helped  with  several 
conferences  through  the  years,  usually  as  registrar. 

Serving  with  me  as  an  officer  on  the  Board  is  the 
newly  elected  vice-president  Jonathan  Appell.  Jon  is  a 
professional  stone  conservator  and  is  dedicated  to 
expanding  what  AGS  has  to  offer  to  those  who  wish  to 
conserve  cemeteries  or  gravestones  in  their  locality.  Jon  is 
chairing  an  enthusiastic  new  committee  on  the  Board 
focusing  on  conservation.  The  Executive  Committee  also 
includes  continuing  officers,  secretary  Marianne 
Greenfield  and  treasurer  Judi  Trainor,  archivist  Marie  Ferre 
and  two  people  to  be  named. 

Our  latest  conference  at  Hampshire  College  in 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  went  very  well  according  to  the 


evaluations  received.  We  were  pleased  to  have  members 
attending  and  participating  from  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  from  Hawaii,  Oregon,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Michigan,  Maine,  and  a  number  of  states  in 
between — 108  conferees  in  all.  Our  congratulations  and 
thanks  go  to  our  co-chairs.  Bob  Drinkwater  and  Fred 
Oakley  and  to  their  various  conference  committees.  A 
special  thank  you  goes  to  Marianne  Greenfield  who 
designed  and  managed  the  sale  of  the  tee-shirts  and  tote 
bags. 

Plans  are  underway  for  another  excellent  conference 
in  June  of  2009  led  by  conference  chair  Marianne 
Greenfield.  From  June  24-28,  we  will  meet  at  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  for  more  workshops, 
lectures,  classes,  bus  tours,  and  late  night  presentations. 
Please  plan  to  attend  and  register  early  so  you  can 
participate  in  exactly  what  you  prefer  most. 

As  I  familiarize  myself  with  the  challenges  the  Board 
will  face  during  my  term  in  office,  I  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  AGS  office.  Our  new  administrator, 
Patricia  Welch,  or  Tricia  for  short,  has  quickly  picked  up 
our  office  routines  and  is  gradually  reorgaruzing  our  office 
procedures  for  more  efficiency.  Tricia  lives  in  Greenfield, 
and  has  held  previous  positions  which  have  given  her 
experience  in  office  management,  design  of  materials,  web- 
site management,  and  securing  grants.  We  are  eagerly 
putting  her  skills  to  use  for  AGS!  Also  in  the  office,  we 
continue  to  enjoy  the  work  of  Marie  Ferre  as  archivist  and 
Andrea  Carlin  as  publications  coordinator.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  these  skilled  people  spurring  us  on  as  we 
work  together  in  this  unique  field  of  study. 


AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting  2009 
Save  the  dates:  June  24-28,  2009 

The  2009  AGS  conference,  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  coincides  with  the 

400th  Anniversary  of  Henry  Hudson's  sail  up  the  Hudson  River.  The  city  of  Albany  and 

environs  are  pulling  out  all  the  stops  to  make  the  Albany  area  THE  place  to  be  next  summer. 

Historic  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  and  Victorian  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  Troy,  NY  are  two  of 

the  cemeteries  we'll  tour  next  summer,  plus  guided,  self-guided  tours  and  several  museums. 

A  replica  of  Hudson's  ship  the  "Half  Moon"  will  be  docked  in  Albany  for  the  summer. 

You're  going  to  love  the  dorm — private  bathrooms  and  temperature  control — and  all 

activities  under  one  roof.  One  mile  from  Union  College  is  beautiful  Vale  Cemetery  in 

Schenectady,  NY,  where  we'll  have  2  days  of  conservation  workshops,  plus  basic  and 

advanced  foil  impressions  and  rubbing  workshops. 

See  you  there! 
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Rome's  Other  Burial  Sites  I: 
The  British  Commonwealth  War  Cemetery 

James  Freeman 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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BACKGROUND 

■'aphophiles  lucky  enough  to  be  in  Rome  usually 
head  for  the  justly  famous  Cimitero  Acatollico. 
The  Non-Catholic  or  Protestant  or  English  cemetery,  an 
island  of  green,  protected  in  part  by  the  ancient  Aurelian 
wall,  shadowed  by  the  100'  pyramid  of  Gains  Cestius, 
shelters  celebrities  like  John  Keats,  Percy  Shelley,  Goethe's 
son  and  the  major  architect  of  Italian  Communism, 
Antonio  Gramsci.  During  June  2007,  while  a  Visiting 
Scholar  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  I  obeyed  the 
common  instinct  of  AGS  members  by  walking  to  the  city's 
southwest  Testaccio  neighborhood.  There  I  found  the 
much-visited  ground  —  locked.  A  giant  tree  had  fallen, 
injuring  several  markers  and  necessitating  closure.  (I 
seemed  to  hear  Fred  Oakley,  our  conservation  expert  who 
dislikes  trees  in  cemeteries,  say,  "I  told  you  so.") 

This  disappointment  turned  into  opportunity.  For 
such  a  vibrant,  secular  metropolis,  Ronae  offers 
innumerable  sjonbols  of  mortality.  Shelley  observed  in 
1820,  two  years  before  his  drowning  north  of  the  city, 
"Death  is  here  and  death  is  there,  /  Death  is  busy 
everjm^here."  The  most  obvious  examples,  the  countless 
crosses  on  churches,  coexist  with  more  bizarre  sights  like 
the  bones  of  some  4,000  Capuchin  monks  heaped  up  in  the 
crypt  of  Santa  Maria  della  Concezione  on  the  Via  Veneto 
near  Piazza  Barberini.  Or  the  chandelier  made  from 
human  bones,  the  15'  cross  made  from  skulls  and  the 
yawning  skeletons  propped  up  in  the  basement  of  Santa 
Maria  dell'Orazione  a  Morte  at  the  end  of  Via  dei  Baullari, 
all  arranged  by  a  pious  confraternity  that  has  buried  the 
poor  since  the  late  16th  century.  Such  displays  did  not 
comfort  my  American  sensibilities. i 

Still,  we  can  marvel  how  artisans  make  death 
acceptable,  even  beautiful  in  this  eternal  city  by  offering 
many  other,  more  soothing  places  of  rest.  In  future  issues 
of  the  Quarterly,  when  space  allows,  I  would  like  to  share 
information  about  some  less  well  publicized  burial  sites  in 
Rome  that  deserve  our  attention.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  War  Cemetery,  a  five-minute  walk 
southwest  from  the  Acattolico  on  Via  Nicola  Zabaglia. 

The  British  Commonwealth  War  Cemetery 

Like  the  Non-Catholic  Cemetery,  this  resting  place  for 
approximately  432  Commonwealth  soldiers  who  perished 
in  World  War  II  offers  a  pastoral  retreat  from  urban 


commotion.  Looming  over  it  on  the  north,  Monte  Testaccio 
(the  mound  made  from  broken  pots)  recalls  Cestius' 
pyramid.  Another  similarity:  the  Aurelian  Wall  also  shields 
it  on  one  side.  But  the  relentless  parallelism  of  the  rows  of 
soldiers'  tombstones,  their  identical,  government-issued 
shape  and  the  linear  perspective  of  the  field  distinguish  it 
from  its  individualistic  Protestant  neighbor.  Its 
architectural  discipline  resembles  that  found  in  larger 
southern  Italian  war  cemeteries  constructed  by  England.^ 
The  eminent  London  architect  who  planned  this  facility, 
Louis  Emmanuel  Jean  Guy  de  Soissons  (1890-1960),  united 
everyone  in  a  narrow  rectangular  plot.  The  other  war 
cemeteries  he  designed  at  Phaleron,  Greece;  Ancona, 
Monte  Cassino  and  Rimini  (for  Gurkha  soldiers),  Italy, 
differ  in  layout.  But  each  provides  a  temenos  /  a  sacred  area 
enriched  by  reminders  of  its  current  setting  yet  undefiled 
by  the  past  horrors  that  cut  short  so  many  lives.  This  park- 
like design  in  Rome  attempts  to  compensate  for  the  chaos 
of  combat,  give  dignity  to  citizens  in  a  foreign  country  and 
connect  them  symbolically  to  their  homeland. 

Commonwealth  cemeteries  across  the  globe  delicately 
balance  an  age-old  English  ambivalence  about  other 
national  groups.  The  urge  to  replicate  one's  native  soil  in  a 
burial  ground  built  away  from  home  seems  especially 
strong  with  Britons.  I  think  of  the  Protestant  Cemetery  in 
Florence,  the  Ross  Bay  Cemetery  in  British  Columbia  and 
the  English  Cemetery  in  Meggen,  near  Luzern, 
Switzerland.  Each  of  them  vigorously  denies  its  setting 
and  helps  a  visitor  to  recreate  England.  Memorials 
identical  with  those  in,  say,  Highgate,  London,  mark  plots 
in  Florence;  imported  yew  trees  shade  Ross  Bay,  aiding 
visitors  to  ignore  the  indigenous  evergreens  and,  briefly, 
return  to  Britannia;  walls  prevent  the  stunning  Alps  and 
scenic  Lake  Luzern  from  distracting  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims 
in  Meggen. 

Throughout  history,  Italy  especially  both  attracted 
and  repelled  the  British.  During  the  Renaissance,  satirists 
mocked  "the  Italianate  Englishman,"  that  oddly  appealing 
internationalist  who  used  forks,  sang  arias  and  danced  or 
fenced.  The  Protestant  Reformation  made  "Rome"  a 
synonym  for  corruption,  greed,  censorship,  immorality, 
hypocrisy  —  the  home  of  Anti  Christ  and  his  sinister 
agents.  John  Milton  illustrates  the  dual  responses:  he 
zealously  served  as  OKver  Cromwell's  apologist  for  the 
Puritan  cause  and  easily  condemned  Catholic  practices; 
but  Milton  also  considered  his  1638-39  trip  to  the  peninsula 
the  high  point  of  his  mental  and  social  life.   In  the 
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Fig.  1  View  through  the  peristyle  of  the 
entrance  tempietto,  looking  east. 


nineteenth  century,  the 
city  became  a  must-see 
destination  for  crowds  of 
sightseers,  carrying  their 
Murray  or  Baedeker 
manuals  or  trudging  after 
their  Cook's  tour  guide,  all 
the  while  trying  to  shun 
the  natives.  As  Harper's 
Weekly  said  in  mid- 
century,  "Every  traveler 
has  been  to  Rome. "3 

Celebrity  authors  like 
Walter  Savage  Landor  and 
the  Brownings  moved  to 
Italy,  partly  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  nation's  art  and  scenery,  partly  to 
support  the  fight  for  freedom  from  the  pope  and  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  Yet  Landor  once  punched  an  Italian 
who  did  not  remove  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  an  inglese 
and  the  Brownings  felt  their  Italian  servants  were  robbing 
them.  When  George  Eliot  /  Mary  Ann  Evans  lived  in 
Florence  to  research  a  novel  set  in  her  beloved  city,  she 
pointedly  stayed  in  a  Swiss  pension  and  chose  walks  that 
would  avoid  contact  with  Italians. 

The  fact  that  the  same  place  may  both  appeal  and 
appall  became  especially  problematical  after  World  War  II. 
When  Benito  Mussolini's  Black  Shirts  first  took  over  the 
government  in  1922,  many  non-Italians  admired  them. 
Mainstream  publications  like  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
positively  described  II  Duce's  emphasis  on  modernity  and 
militarism.  But  his.  cynical  campaign  to  help  his  Falangist 
counterpart  Francisco  Franco  overthrow  a  democratic 
Spanish  regime  and  his  ruthless  invasion  of  Ethiopia 
swung  public  opinion  against  him  in  the  late  1930s. 
Outsiders  felt  uncomfortable  when  he  linked  his  nation's 
destiny  to  that  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  But  after  3  May 

1945,  when  the  Fascist 
rule  ended  and  Italians 
became  allies,  a 

realignment  of  historical 
beliefs  became  necessary. 
To  include  Italy  in  the 
new  family  of  free 
nations,  everyone  was 
encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  country  had  been 
an  unwilling  partner  in 
the  totalitarian  ambitions 
of  Duce  and  Fuhrer. 

Even     while     facts 
were  being  revised,  the 


Fig.  2  The  Crosse  of 

Sacrifice  with 

attached  sword. 


Rome  location  imposed  a  special 
cultural  pressure  on  Allied 
architects  because  the  city  had 
been  the  center  of  Mussolini's 
grand  opera  parades  and 
speeches  to  thousands  from  the 
balcony  of  Palazzo  Venezia.  Thus 
many  physical  details  of  the 
British  War  Cemetery  show  a 
particular  urgency  since  they 
had  to  simultaneously  unite  and 
differentiate  the  two  peoples. 
Parallels  to  the  entrance  temple, 
inscriptions,  central  cross,  great 
altar,  standardized  markers  and 
epitaphs  appear  elsewhere  but, 
read  with  the  above  history  in  mind,  communicate 
restrained  reconciliation. 

Architecture  eases  the  English  visitor's  anxiety  about 
being  surrounded  by  doubly  foreign  peoples,  Italians  and 
the  dead,  and  about  the  loss  of  kin.  Turning  in  from  the  city 
street,  you  first  see  the  bucolic  site  through  the  Doric 
pillars  of  a  roimd  classical  tempietto  (Fig.  1)  and  thus  seem 
to  travel  backward  in  time  so  you  can  experience  a  cahn, 
respected  civilization.  Echoing  the  Greek  tholos,  or  O- 
shaped  temple,  this  building  more  closely  resembles  the 
nearby  antique  Roman  sanctuaries  traditionally  assigned 
to  Vesta,  the  hearth  goddess  who  preserved  the  household 
flame  and  whose  priestesses  vowed  chastity  for  thirty 
years.  In  both  the  Forum  and  Tivoli,  similar  shrines  with 
annular  peristyles,  tiled,  conical  roofs  and  compact 
dimensions  hint  at  the  religious  motives  associated  with 
war  from  earliest  times.  Visually,  its  circular  footprint 
predicts  the  octagonal  space  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
cross  (Fig.  2);  its  upright  columns  forecast  the 
straight  walkways.  In  the  field  out  front,  the  grave 
markers  line  up  like  obedient  English  soldiers  and,  like  the 
temple,  seem  immune  to  change  (Fig.  3).  The  site  is 
bilaterally  symmetrical  in  one  plane,  yet  another 
landscaping  device  to  soothe  discomfort. 


Fig.  3  Overview  of  markers,  cross  and  tempietto  with 
Aurelian  Wall  to  the  right. 
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ROME         WAR         CEMETERY 


Plan  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Cemetery 


In  the  middle  of  the  path  that  constitutes  the  longer  of 
the  two  principal  axes,  the  Great  Cross  of  Sacrifice  silently 
blesses  the  fallen,  including  several  Jewish  soldiers.*  The 
cruciform  shape  recurs  twice.  Attached  to  the  white 
marble  shaft,  a  black  metal  sword  echoes  it,  implying  that 
the  wayfaring  and  warfaring  Christians  have  done  their 
duty.  The  cross  outline  appears  again  horizontally  in 
different  proportions  as  the  two  right-angled  alleys.  The 
short  axis  ends  at  the  flat  War  Stone  (Fig.  4),  perhaps  an 
oblique  reference  to  Augustus'  famous  Ara  Pacis. 
Mussolini  had  used  this  late  first  century  BCE  altar  of 
peace  during  his  relentless  campaign  to  associate  his 
fascist  government  with  that  of  imperial  Rome.  He  had  a 
special  building  constructed  along  the  Tiber  near 
Augustus'  tomb  to  protect  the  small  marble  structure  and 


made   sure   that  he   and   his   strutting   generals  were 
photographed  next  to  it.5 

True,  the  War  Stone  has  no  carvings  of  citizens 
proceeding  to  a  sacrifice,  as  does  the  Imperial  Ara,  but  in 
combination  with  the  sword-cross,  it  emanates  the  same 
message:  a  holy  war  leads  to  peace.  Its  plainness  contrasts 
sharply  to  the  symbolic  decorations  that  Mussolini  was 
fond  of  layering  onto  his  monuments.  On  the  Janiculum 
hill,  across  the  Tiber  River,  he  cynically  tried  to  steal  some 
of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi's  glamour  in  1941  by 
commissioning  an  outdoor  marble  ossuary  (see  cover 
photo)  to  an  authentic  hero.  Unlike  II  Duce,  though. 
Garibaldi  declared  people  should  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  religion  and  own  ruler.  During  June  1849  he  and  his 
milk  I  thousand  international  volunteers,  who  had  just 
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Fig.  4  The  War  Stone. 


expelled  the  pope  and  established  a  democratic 
government,  stood  against  a  professional  French  army 
intent  on  restoring  unelected  rulers.  Surrounded  by  an 
open-sided  building,  Mussolini's  altar  writhes  with  Fascist 
paraphernalia  that  blatantly  contradict  Garibaldi's 
egalitarian  beliefs:  eagles,  Romulus  and  Remus,  fasces, 
swords  and  torches.  The  War  Stone  in  the  Corrvmonwealth 
Cemetery,  although  equally  propagandistic  and  despite  its 
name,  communicates  peace  rather  than  ongoing  struggle. 

Specific  messages  of  recent  unity  complement  the 
illusion  of  classical  repose.  Dates  carved  high  on  the  wall, 
"1939  -1945,"  specify  the  time,  while  another  double 
inscription  states  the  reasons  for  these  special  sacrifices: 

Nos  Britarinico  nomini  adscripti  communis 
salutes  usque  ad  mortem  vindices  ut  Italiae 
libertas  et  ambobus  populis  vetus  amicitia 
redintegrata  sit  sepulti  iacemus. 

These  soldiers  of  the  British  Commonwealth  gave 
their  lives  to  preserve  liberty  and  by  their  sacrifice 
restored  the  freedom  of  Italy  and  the  ancient 
friendship  of  the  Italian  and  British  peoples. 

To  support  this  assertion  of  closeness  between  recent 
enemies,  a  rock  from  England  was  fastened  into  the 
Aurelian  Wall.  The  lapide  /  memorial  plaque  declares: 

THIS  STONE  FROM  HADRIAN'S  WALL  THE 

NORTHERNMOST  BOVNDRY 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

WAS  PLACED  HERE  AT  THE  WISH  OF  THE 

CITIZENS  OF  CARISLE  ENGLAND 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  CVMBRIAN 

SERVICEMEN  WHO  DIED 

DVRING  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 


This  inscription  communicates  no  irony.  But 
historically,  Hadrian,  the  invader  from  the  south,  was 
trying  when  he  built  the  wall  in  122-26  CE  to  prevent 
native  Britons  from  reoccupying  their  own  territory  that 
his  legions  had  captured. 

A  second  wall  plaque  carries  on  this  motif  of  terrain 
willingly  shared.  It  proclaims: 

THE  LAND  ON  WHICH  THIS  CEMETERY 
STANDS  IS  THE  GIFT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  * 
PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PERPETVAL  RESTING 
PLACE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS  & 
AIRMEN  WHO  ARE  HONOVRED  HERE. 

The  blind  arches  (Fig.  5)  of  the  Roman  wall  supply  a 
third  accidental  but  proniinent  linkage  between  the  two 
nations.  Visually,  they  almost  duplicate  the  cambered  tops 
and  parallel  sides  of  the  upright  gravestones.  Similar 
arcades  appear  on  the  Coliseum,  the  Ossuary  and 
Mussolini's  many  public  buildings  (some  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  EUR  development  to  the  south  of  Rome).  The 
slight  difference  in  curvature  at  the  tops  of  wall  arches  and 
headstones  hints  at  the  basic  incompatibility  of  the  two 
peoples. 

Some  attempts  to  bond  Britain  to  Italy  display  subtle 
clues  to  ethnic  standoffishness.  The  inscriptions,  for 
example,  speak  only  with  those  who  understand  Latin  or 
English,  not  Italian.  In  contrast,  the  American  War 
Cemetery  eight  miles  southwest  of  Florence,  a  city  with  a 
different  reputation  in  the  Anglo-American  popular  mind, 
supplies  inscriptions  in  both  English  and  Italian.  Also,  it 
deliberately  links  itself  with  the  Mediterranean  nation  by 
employing  granite  from  Bavano,  near  Lake  Como,  and 
Roman  travertine  marble.  A  Florentine  artisan  designed 


Fig.  5  Marker  for  Private  E.G.  Drinkwater  with 
Aurelian  Wall  in  background. 
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two  large  maps  illustrating  campaigns  in  southern  and 
northern  Italy.  They  are  intarsia,  marble  cubes  arranged 
into  mosaic  patterns,  an  art  peculiar  to  Florence.  Finally, 
quotations  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  Florence 
American  Memorial  beckon  other  places  and  other  times 
into  its  precinct  by  citing  the  Greek  Thucydides,  the 
biblical  Ecclesiastes,  the  Episcopal  Prayer  Book,  John 
Henry  Newman  before  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Because  of  the  long-standing 
admiration  for  Florence,  the  military  burial  ground  can 
afford  to  be  inclusive. 

The  Rome  cemetery,  however,  limits  its  contacts  with 
non-English  matters.  One  continual  target  of  suspicion 
had  been  religion.  The  following  inscription  erases  the 
emotional  undertone  of  a  contentious  phrase  usually  used 
in  matters  of  switching  from  one  faith  to  another.  The 
motto  on  the  marker  for  trooper  J.  R.  Hurst,  who  perished 
at  20,  reads:  "BY  THE  ROAD  TO  ROME  /  HE'LL  REST 
FOR  ALL  ETERNITY  /  A  LONG,  LONG  WAY  FROM 
HOME."  The  expression  "road  to  Rome"  conventionally 
implied  the  progress  of  non-Catholics  like  Newman 
toward  conversion  and  often  aroused  dismay  among  those 
who  maintained  traditional  Anglican  or  Low  Church 
views.  Here,  though,  it  refers  only  to  geography.^  It  shifts 
attention  from  religious  differences  to  nostalgia,  that 
painful  longing  for  home  that  medical  authorities  during 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  times  said  afflicted  exiles, 
travelers  and  soldiers. 


Fig.  6  Marker  for  F.  E.  Jones 

"TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DIES  /  BUT  LIVES  FOR 

EVER.  /  WE  HAVE  SUCH  SWEET  MEMORIES 

/  TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 


The  modern  Commonwealth  legiormaires  who  freed 
Rome  a  century  after  Garibaldi's  idealists  fought  tyranny 
also  mingle  with  no  distinction  based  on  regiment  or  rank. 
Two  sections  of  six  parallel  rows  spread  out  under  the 
garden-like  plantings.  Native  umbrella  pines,  cypresses 
and  palm  trees  complement  flowers  familiar  to  Britons: 
roses,  violets,  yellow  daffodils  and  oleanders.  Although 
well  tended,  the  cemetery  suffered  a  few  unfortunate 
incidents  of  vandalism  that  prompted  the  keepers  to 
establish  open  hours  and  at  other  times  to  lock  the  gate. 

Each  tombstone  is  probably  of  Botticino  marble 
limestone.  The  other  British  war  cemeteries  I  have  seen, 
notably  across  the  valley  from  Monte  Cassino  and  on 
Kranji  hill  in  Singapore,  contain  the  same  3-l/2'-tall 
tablets.  At  the  top  of  every  memorial,  detailed  carvings 
replicate  the  unit  emblems.  Below,  the  official  data:  service 
number  of  the  fallen;  rank;  name;  unit;  death  date; 
sometimes  a  cross  or  a  star  of  David;  sometimes  a  personal 
quotation  (Fig.  6).  The  nearly  identical  stones  resist  local 
artistic  conventions.  One  example  in  Rome's  municipal 
Verano  Cemetery  shows  how  the  British  markers  constrain 
individuality  rather  than  exploit  it.  Verano  had  been  the 
city's  major  burying  ground  from  the  1830s  until  the  1970s 
and  always  distinguished  its  inhabitants  by  unique 
mausoleums,  photographs,  personalized  inscriptions  and 
eye-catching  statues,  all  devices  the  British  rejected  (Fig.  7). 


wmM 


Fig.  7  Marker  in  Rome's  Verano  Cemetery  for  flight  lieutenant 

Arrigo  Saltini  del  Remingardi.  Killed  in  action  during  1918, 

this  pilot,  wearing  only  an  aviator's  helmet,  continues  his 

ascent  after  death,  now  toward  heaven. 
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Despite  their  lack  of  flamboyance,  the  stones  in  this 
war  cemetery  offer  many  special  statements  at  their  bases. 
Some  are  hopeful,  a  trait  often  associated  with  British 
stalwartness  under  attack.  The  marker  for  gunner  W. 
Custard,  killed  at  23,  quotes  the  23d  psalm:  "YEA 
THOUGH  I  WALK  /  THROUGH  THE  VALLEY  /  OF  THE 
SHADOW  OF  DEATH  /  ..."  The  stone  for  E.  Evans,  who 
died  at  28,  reads,  "IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  MEMORIES  / 
WE  MEET  EVERY  DAY  /  MOTHER"  Another  inscription 
from  "Auntie  Clara  and  Mary"  comforted  W.  C.  Aston, 
who  died  at  25.  It  repeats  a  common  imperialistic  idea  as 
articulated  in  the  1914  poem  "The  Soldier"  written  by 
Rupert  Brooke,  himself  a  1915  casualty  of  infection  as  he 
sailed  to  fight  at  Gallipoli:  "THIS  CORNER  /  OF  A 
FOREIGN  FIELD  /  IS  FOREVER  ENGLAND"  Likewise, 
bombardier  L.  T.  Clive  (Fig.  8),  dead  at  33,  is  praised  by  the 
quotation:  "FOUGHT  FOR  ENGLAND'S  FREEDOM  / 
THE  FIGHT  WAS  NOT  IN  VAIN  /  ON  BRITAIN'S 
ROLL  OF  HONOUR  /  [POSSIBLE  FINAL  PHRASE 
BELOW  GROUND]"  One  final  example  of  these  brave 
sentiments:  the  stone  for  gunner  F.  E.  Jones,  who  passed 
away  at  27,  asserts:  "TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DIES  /  BUT 
LIVES  FOR  EVER.  /  WE  HAVE  SUCH  SWEET 
MEMORIES.  /  'TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN'" 

These  consolations  echo  earlier  English  epitaphs. 
However,  some  survivors  did  not  accept  the  conventional 
comfort  offered  by  religion,  poetry  or  patriotism.  The  stone 
for  P.  O.  Philippen,  a  member  of  the  London  Irish  Rifles 
who  perished  at  33,  says,  pathetically  and  unheroically: 
"IN  LOVING  MEMORY  /  OF  MY  DARLING  SON  / 
WHAT  WOULD  I  GIVE  /  TO  SEE  HIM  SMILE  AGAIN." 

Shelley  was  right  after  all.  He  concludes  "The  Death," 
the  poem  quoted  earlier:  "All  things  that  we  love  and 
cherish  /  Like  ourselves  must  fade  and  perish."  After 
visiting  this  tranquil  meadow,  after  appreciating  its 
harmonious  melding  of  nature  and  architecture,  after 
admiring  its  mixture  of  political  accommodation  to  Italy 
and  British  exceptionalism,  after  being  moved  by  its  blend 
of  bureaucratic  sameness  and  private  sentiment,  after 
admitting  that  art  had  valiantly  tried  to  transmute  horror 
into  beauty,  I  still  wondered.  Why  do  we  not  end  war? 

Notes 

1    Have  any  of  you  seen  similar  arrangements  of 
unadorned  bones?  Where?  The  earliest  reference  I  found 
implies  that  heaping  up  skeletal  parts  was  common  in 
Europe.  Writing  of  his  visit  to  Luzern,  Switzerland,  the 
famous  French  geologist  Deodat  Guy  Sylvain  Tancrede 
Gratet  de  Dolomieu  (1750-1801),  after  whom  the 
Dolomite  Mountains  were  named,  said,  "This  being 
Sunday,  I  went  into  a  church,  where,  as  usual,  in  a  little 
chapel,  I  saw  a  variety  of  human  skulls;  but  what  sur- 
prised me  was,  to  see  that  each  skull  was  accompanied 
with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  in  life." 


"Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  M.  Dolomieu's  Last  Visit 
to  the  Alps."  Comment  and  translation  by  M.  Brunn- 
neer-gaard.  Weekly  Entertamer  or,  Agreeable  and 
Instructive  Repository  51  (May  1811):  345.  Le  Journal  de 
Dernier  Voyage  du  Citoyen  Dolomieu  dans  les  Alpes  was 
originally  published  in  Paris,  1802.  By  mid-nineteenth 
century,  ossuaries  attracted  top-hatted  gentlemen  and 
elegantly  bonneted  ladies.  See  the  two  illustrations  for 
"The  Catacombs  of  Paris."  Harper's  Weekly  9.  468  (16 
December  1865):  788.  By  1891,  an  article  about  "the 
great  piles  of  skulls  and  other  pieces  of  skeletons  jum- 
bled together"  in  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  chilled  readers 
with  its  Poe-like  descriptions  (a  woman's  "black 
tongue  sticks  through  these  [white  teeth]  in  a  sort  of 
leer").  "Acres  of  Corpses."  Macon  Weekly  Telegraph  (30 
June  1891):  4.    A  repellent  exploitation  of  bones  was 
detailed  in  "The  Skull  Gatherer."  Forth  Worth  Morning 
Register  1.  104  (10  February  1897):  6:  a  recluse  south  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  routinely  ignored  Native  American 
sentinels  to  steal  skulls  from  their  burial  grounds  for 
sale  to  "Students,  dentists  and  physicians." 


2  Agira,  2,142  burials;  Bari,  2.213;  Salerno,  1,8 
Naples,  1,202;  Caserta,  768;  Sangro  River,  2,344; 
Moro  River,  1,613.  Facts  and  pictures  of 
Commonwealth  cemeteries  are  readily  available  on 
the  Internet.  Each  physical  site  usually  has  helpful 
written  material  in  English  that  tells,  among  other 
things,  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  region,  the 
number  of  the  fallen  and  their  place  of  origin.  The 
breakdown  for  Rome:  United  Kingdom,  360; 
Australian,  4;  Canada,  22;  India,  2;  New  Zealand, 
10;  South  Africa,  28,  Miscellaneous,  6. 

3  "The  City  of  Rome."  Harper's  Weekly  3.  147  (22 
October  1859):  680.  By  1901,  most  people  knew  that 
"Rome  is  Crowded  with  Visitors."  Brooklyn  Eagle  (26 
April  1901):  20. 

4  A  standard  finding  guide  for  such  conversions  to 
Catholicism:  Albert  J.  Menendez,  The  Road  to  Rome.  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  (New  York  &  London:  Garland, 
1986). 

5  One  Briflsh  military  cemetery  at  Piangipane,  near 
Ravenna,  contains  only  Jewish  soldiers.  Winston 
Churchill  authorized  the  facility  on  the  Jewish  New 
Year  in  1944. 

6  See  the  sinister  yet  comical  1938  photo  of  a  bulky, 
white-trousered  Mussolini  with  his  generals  in  the 
pavilion  he  built  to  enclose  the  Ara  Pacis.  Perhaps  sig- 
nificantly, he  turns  his  head  away  from  the  monument 
to  peace.  Orietta  Rossini,  Ara  Pacis  (Rome:  Electa,  2007): 
116.  ♦ 
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A  Pet  Cemetery  in  Paris: 
Le  Cimetiere  des  Chiens  d'Asnieres-sur-Seine 

Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Photos  by  the  Author 


When  in  Paris  and  looking  for  a  quiet  spot,  take  the 
metro  line  13  northwest  direction  Gabriel  Peri  -  Asnieres  - 
Gennevilliers  and  get  off  at  the  last  stop.  Walk  south  for 
about  ten  minutes  toward  the  Pont  de  CUchy,  where  you 
will  find  an  exciting  pet  cemetery  in  pleasant  surroundings 
on  your  right. 

The  official  address  you  are  looking  for  is  Cimetiere 
Animalier.  L'ile  des  Ravageurs,  4,  pont  de  Clichy,  92600 
Asnieres-sur-Seine.  Telephone:  01  40  86  21  11.  "The 
Ravagers'  Island"  was  among  the  favourite  settings  for  the 
serialized  mysteries  and  crime  stories  of  Eugene  Sue, 
whose  best-known  novel  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  was 
published  from  1842  to  1843. 

In  1987  the  cemetery  was  classified  as  a  historical 
monument  by  the  French  goverrunentl.  The  entrance  fee  is 
about  $3.  Because  the  office  closes  down  for  lunch,  try  not 
to  arrive  between  1  and  3  pm.  When  walking  the  grounds 
you  are  likely  to  see  several  stray  cats,  a  few  tourists  and 
the  occasional  pet  owner  who  has  come  to  water  the  plants 
on  a  grave.  The  need  for  a  pet  cemetery  in  such  a  large  city 
as  Paris  becomes  apparent  when  you  read  the  granite  slab 
commemorating  a  stray  dog  that  died  in  front  of  the 
cemetery  in  May  1958:  It  was  the  40,000th  animal  to  be 
interred  here. 

When  looking  at  the  entrance  from  the  square  called 
Place  Marguerite  Durand,  you  may  note  the  animal 
sculptures  on  each  far  end  of  the  coriuce  (Fig.  1,  2). 


Marguerite  Durand  (1864  -  1936)  came  from  a  middle-class 
family  and  was  an  actress  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  before 
becoming  a  journalist.  She  was  writing  for  Le  Figaro  when 
she  attended  an  International  Feminist  Convention  in  1896 
and  became  passionately  involved  in  feminism.  She 
founded  several  newspapers  run  by  women  and 
addressed  to  women;  she  was  an  activist  in  political 
campaigns  for  women's  rights,  particularly  those  of 
working  women.  She  also  was  a  cofounder  of  the 
Cimetiere  zoologique  d'Asnieres  in  1899  and  she  had  her 
pet  lioness  "Tigre"  buried  on  the  premises.  Another 
famous  animal  buried  here  is  Hollywood  movie  star  Rin 
Tin  Tin.  Few  people  know  that  the  original  canine  actor 
was  a  native  of  France,  who  was  picked  up  as  a  shell- 
shocked  pup  in  the  trenches  by  a  US  soldier  in  World  War 
One  and  repatriated  after  his  death  in  1932. 

Peering  through  the  iron  portal  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  you  wiU  see  a  large  monument  dedicated  to  Barry 
the  Saint  Bernard,  who  saved  the  lives  of  some  40  people  in 
the  Swiss  mountains  about  200  years  ago  (Fig.  3,  4). 
According  to  a  legend  repeated  in  the  inscription,  Barry 
was  killed  by  the  41st  person  he  tried  to  save  but  who 
mistook    the    dog's    intentions.    Actually,    Barry    died 


Figs.  3  &  4 
Monument  dedicated  to 
Barry,  the  Saint  Bernard. 


Figs.  1  &  2 
Entrance  to  Le  Cimetiere  des  Chiens  d'Asnieres-sur-Seine. 
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Figs.  5,  6,  7 
Dog  sculptures. 


peacefully  in  1814;  his  stuffed  body  was  exhibited  at  a 
museum  in  Bern.  Since  the  monument  is  not  a 
gravemarker  in  the  proper  sense  I  presume  that  it  was 
placed  here  to  greet  visitors  and  evoke  the  good  services 
rendered  by  animals  to  human  beings.  The  sculpture 
shows  Barry  carrying  a  female  child  on  his  back.  She  is 
holding  on  tightly  to  his  neck.  Above  the  two  figures,  in  the 
distant  background,  the  sculptor  has  placed  the  monastery 
where  the  dog  was  trained. 

Barry's  monument  notwithstanding,  the  majority  of 
markers  in  Asnieres  are  smaller  than  those  found  in  human 
cemeteries.  The  shapes,  however,  are  the  same  as  those  you 
see  in  French  cemeteries  all  over  the  country.  Whereas  the 
older  tombstones  are  mostly  made  from  marble,  polished 
granite  of  any  hue,  preferably  with  gold  lettering,  is  the 
preferred  stone  used  by  modern  monument  makers.  Not 
only  do  the  markers  reflect  changes  of  taste  over  time.  As 
in  human  cemeteries,  there  is  a  recent  trend  toward 


individualized  grave  decoration,  ranging  from  New-Age 
inspired  and  colourful  sentimental  to  plain  kitsch. 

Among  the  statuary  there  are  dogs  and  cats,  and  one 
white  deer  wearing  a  colorful  scarf  recently  tied  around  his 
neck.  Many  more  dogs  are  sculpted  in  relief  (Fig.  5,  6,  7). 
Quite  a  few  graves  have  tiny  figurines  of  animals  on  the 
surface  (Fig.  8, 9, 10, 11).  Some  of  these  may  have  been  toys 
that  1  did  not  recognize  as  such,  but  my  guess  is  that 
favorite  chew  toys  are  placed, in  the  casket,  or  whatever 
container  is  used,  rather  than  put  on  the  tombstone. 


Figs.  8,  9, 10, 11 
Figurines  on  graves. 
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There  are  riumerous  enamel  photographs  of  the 
pets,  sometimes  showing  them  with  their  owners  (Fig.  12, 
13).  A  few  markers  and  souvenir  tablets  have  bronze  fig- 
ures of  animals  attached  to  the  stone  (Fig.l4). 


Figs.  12  &  13  Enamel  portraits. 
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There  are  Christmas  ornaments,  knick-knacks,  and 
things  people  bring  back  from  trips.  Stand-up  souvenir 
tablets  dedicated  to  the  deceased  are  placed  on  the  graves, 
just  like  those  sold  for  people  all  over  France.  There  are 
artificial  flowers,  made  from  short-lived  plastic  or  durable 
porcelain,  fresh  ones  being  rare.  There  are  potted  plants, 
real  and  plastic  (Fig.  15:  the  cat  on  the  third  slab  from  the 
left  is  real!). 


Fig.  14  Bronze  figure. 


Fig.  15 

The  shape  of  a  heart  recurs  in  several  markers  and 
planters,  as  do  references  to  love  and  affection  (Fig.  16, 
17):  "20  ans  d'amour,"  ('20  years  of  love')  "a  mes 
cheries,"  ("to  my  darlings")  "a  mes  amours,"  ("to  my 
beloved  ones")  "mes  adores."  ("my  cherished  ones") 
Superlatives  praise  the  deceased  pets:  "Le  Tres  Super 
Bon  Chien,  Sa  Tres  Super  Sage  Fille."  ("The  very 
hypercool  Dog,  His  very  supersmart  girl")  Repetitior^s 
intensify  the  expression  of  love  and  of  loss:  "A  toi,  mon 
Eliot  d'amour  /  mon  merveilleux  amour  /  mon 
inoubliable  amour."  (To  you,  Eliot,  my  love  /  my 
marvelous  love  /  my  unforgettable  love)  Or:  "sa 
disparition  me  plonge  dans  I'ennui  /  son  souvenir  me 
hante,  me  manquent  ses  caresses  /  le  remords 
m'envahit  ..."  ("his  death  afflicts  me  with  sadness  /  his 
memory  haunts  me,  I  miss  his  tender  touch  /  I'm  filled 
with  regret..."). 

Some  markers  have  detailed,  and  often  poetic 
descriptions  of  the  pet,  noting  affechon  that  lasted  to  the 
animal's  last  breath  or  tender  look:  "une  levrette  blonde 
au  museau  de  gazelle  /  au  poll  onde  de  soie,  au  cou  de 
tourterelle  /  a  I'oeil  profond  et  doux  comme  un  regard 
humarn"  ("A  white  greyhound  with  the  muzzle  of  a 
gazelle  /  with  wavy,  silky  fur,  and  a  turtledove's  neck  / 
with  eyes  as  deep  and  sweet  as  a  human  gaze"). 

Some  inscriptions  proudly  proclaim  aristocratic 
descent  or  prizes  won  at  dog  shows:  the  first 
Komondors  in  France,  famous  national,  international, 
and  world  champions.  An  English  inscription  reads: 
"here  rests  /  Brother  Bill  /  a  true  friend  died  by  accident 
/  in  Paris  July  29th  1930  /  bom  April  20th  1925  /  he  has 
many  blue  ribbons  to  his  credit." 
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Figs.  16, 17 
Expresssions  of  love  and  affection 


There  are  pet  names  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
expressing  affection  and  endearment,  such  as  Minou, 
Caline,  Poupoune,  Tendresse,  Cheri  Bibi,  Kiki.  Exotic 
names  may  have  been  chosen  because  they  seemed  fitting 
for  a  particular  breed  (such  as  a  Persian  cat)  or  to  suggest 
its  (tempestuous)  character:  Pacha,  Sultan,  Yoko,  Touby, 
Orkan,  Jungle. 

Several  inscriptions  express  the  pet  owners'  deeply 
felt  disappointment  with  human  companions:  "deceived 
by  humans  but  never  by  my  dog."  Or  despair:  "now  I  am 
all  alone,  I  cannot  believe  in  anything  anymore."  Few 
inscriptions  admit  as  openly  as  the  following  that  pets 
may  take  the  place  of  children:  "Sophie  my  baby  /  we  had 
17  years  of  love  /  you  and  your  younger  sisters  /  you 
replaced  the  child  I  never  had  /  I  love  you  forever  /  your 
little  mother."  Words  of  comfort  are  also  offered.  One 
souvenir  tablet,  for  instance,  is  the  reproduction  of  a  letter 
from  a  friend  sent  to  the  mourning  pet  owner,  a  letter  of 
condolence  and  consolation:  "Sandy  was  so  pretty,  so  full 
of  life,  and  you  gave  her  a  good  home  .  .  .  life  goes  on, 
wherever  she  is  she  will  be  fine.  She  has  started  a  new 
adventure." 

If  you  go  to  the  website  www.cheny.net/grenier/0056, 
you  get  a  selection  of  historical  postcards  from  the  early 
1900s  that  show  monuments  you  still  can  see  in  the  pet 
cemetery  of  Asnieres  today,  though  erosion  has  marred 
them. 

Those  who  would  like  to  see  how  people  are  buried 
in  Paris  are  encouraged  to  take  a  virtual  tour  of  Pere 
Lachaise  at:  www.pere-lachaise . com. 

Notes 

1  To  acquire  the  status  of  a  historical  monument 
(monument  historique)  for  an  object  such  as  a  building,  a 
park,  a  staircase  or  a  neighborhood,  the  owner  or  an 
interested  citizens'  group  can  file  a  request  with  the 
"Service  departemental  de  I'architecture  et  du  patrimoine" 
(SDAP)  .  Usually  it  is  the  "Direction  regionale  des  Affaires 
culturelles"  (DRAG)  that  proceeds  to  assemble  a  file  with 
detailed  documentation  on  the  history  and  significance  of 
the  object,  providing  photographs  and  maps.  The 
"Commission  regionale  du  patrimoine  et  des  sites"  (CRPS) 
reviews  the  case  and  decides  whether  to  submit  the  request 
to  the  Ministry  of  Culture.  The  website  run  by  the  Ministry 
http:  /  /www,  culture,  gouv.fr /culture /infos- 
pratiques  / f iches  / f ichel O.htm  helps  with  the  paperwork. 

In  France,  the  tradition  of  listing  buildings  or  interiors 
as  historical  monuments  goes  back  to  the  aftermath  of  the 
Revolution,  when  vandalism  threatened  to  destroy 
numerous  vestiges  of  the  Old  Regime.  In  1840,  when  the 
first  official  list  of  historical  monuments  was  published,  it 
included  1034  sites.  In  2005,  14,282  of  the  42,310  objects 
included  in  the  National  Register  were  "classified" 
national  monuments  while  28,028  were  in  the  secondary 
category  "listed."  ♦ 
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The  Cedar  Hill  Project,  Suffolk,  Virginia 

Dana  Adams 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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[n  spring  2001,  the  thirty 
five  women  of  the 
Nansemond  River  Garden  Club 
embarked  on  an  adventure — a 
new  civic  project  to  rejuvenate 
and  beautify  the  historic 
cemetery  (c.  1802)  in  our 
downtown  area.  The  club 
entered  into  a  public /private 
partnership  with  the  city,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  cemetery. 
Through  our  efforts  the  city 
secured  an  archaeological 
survey  of  an  area  that  had  no 
gravestones,  but  was  reputed  to 

have  many  burials.  This  was  necessary  as  the  club  planned 
to  install  a  scatter  garden  for  human  cremains  here,  and  we 
did  not  intend  to  disturb  any  unmarked  graves.  Indeed, 
there  were  many  burials  in  the  area,  so  we  now  had 
guidelines  to  follow.  We  built  a  beautiful  enclosed  scatter 
garden,  using  antique  iron  fencing  and  at  its  base,  Belgian 
block  rescued  from  old  city  streets.  This  structure  allows 
the  cemetery,  which  has  no  lots  left,  to  remain  open,  if  only 
to  cremated  remains. 


Our  next  project  was  to 
restore  a  marble  fountain 
whose  base  had  been  sealed  off 
with  concrete.  In  working  with 
this  late  nineteenth-century 
structure,  we  discovered  that  it 
was  not  just  a  decorative 
fountain,  but  rather  a  watering 
fountain,  used  to  water  plants 
as  well  as  work  animals  used  in 
the  cemetery.  (A  foot  pedal 
operated  it).  This  old  fountain 
became  our  symbol  for  the 
project.  All  materials  we 
published  or  sent  to  the  public 
soliciting  monies  included  a  drawing  of  this  fountain,  now 
beautifully  restored. 

The  final  part  of  the  project  was  to  build  a  "heritage" 
garden.  We  named  it  this  because  signage  (Braille,  too) 
would  be  included  along  the  walkways,  which  are 
wheelchair  accessible,  explaining  the  early  history  of  our 
city.  The  cemetery  is  built  on  land  owned  originally  by  the 
first  settler  (early  eighteenth-century),  so  there  is  much  to 
teU  from  pre-Revolution  days  through  the  American  War 


Watering  Fountain 
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Between  the  States.  It  is  a  handsome  addition  to  the  area 
that  pleases  our  cihzens  and  visitors. 

Our  membership  in  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  has  helped  us.  The  website  is  informative  for 
people  starting  to  learn  about  cemeteries  and  our  calls  to 
the  office  for  more  information  were  always  pleasantly 
answered.  The  AGS  e-Newsletter  that  allows  members  to 
send  requests  for  information  to  the  membership  was 
great — we  found  answers  this  way,  too. 

Our  adventure  culminated  in  a  dedication  ceremony 
in  May  2007,  featuring  special  guest  speakers — the  Garden 
Club  of  Virginia  president  and  our  city's  mayor.  We  are 
proud  that  our  cemetery  has  now  been  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  the  Virginia 
Landmarks  Register  and  that  our  interested  and  involved 
other  civic  minded  groups  and  individuals. 

As  Margaret  Mead  said,  "A  small  group  of  thoughtful 
people  could  change  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  ever  has."  {Sex  and  Temperament  in  Three  Primitive 
Societies,  1935)  ♦ 


Scenes  from  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery 
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For  Family  and  Friends:  The  Tompkins 
Graveyard  in  New  Castle 

Gray  Williams 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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'n  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  New  Castle  in 
■Westchester  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
Hudson  River,  is  the  170-acre  Westchester  County  Hudson 
Hills  Golf  Course.  Toward  its  southwestern  end,  between 
the  14th  and  17*  fairways,  an  enclosed  plot  about  100  by 
132  feet  in  area,  surrounded  by  a  low  fieldstone  wall, 
contains  more  than  120  grave  markers.  The  golf  course 
encloses  what  remains  of  the  Tompkins  family  farm,  and 
the  plot  is  the  family  graveyard,  which  was  in  active  use 
from  at  least  1797  to  1898.  Golfers  heading  for  the  14*  tee 
get  a  clear  view  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  features,  a  tall 
red  sandstone  monument  for  Amos  Tompkins,  who  died  in 
1802  and  whose  epitaph  is  a  crisp  reminder  of  universal 
mortality: 

Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due. 
Which  I  have  paid,  and  so  must  you. 

Although  the  graveyard  is  in  the  middle  of  the  golf 
course,  it  is  not  part  of  the  property.  Instead,  it  was  deeded 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  group  of  Tompkins  family 
members  and  friends,  in  the  expectation  that  they  and  their 
descendants  would  take  care  of  it  forever.  As  is  the  case  of 
many  family  burying  grounds,  the  descendants  have 


dispersed,  and  no  one  has  taken  responsibility  for 
maintaining  either  the  yard  or  the  monuments.  The 
graveyard  is  considered  abandoned,  and  under  New  York 
State  law,  the  town  is  responsible  only  for  keeping  it 
mowed,  and,  if  necessary,  for  building  a  fence  around  it. 
Over  more  than  a  century,  the  monuments  have  been 
almost  completely  neglected,  with  predictable  results. 
Some  were  vandalized,  some  were  damaged  by  falling  tree 
limbs,  and  many  sank  or  shifted  after  decades  of  winter 
weather. 

Through  the  gift  of  a  town  resident,  the  New 
Castle  Historical  Society  has  been  able  to  undertake  a 
thorough  renovation  of  the  graveyard.  North  Shore 
Monuments  of  BrookviUe,  Long  Island,  was  commissioned 
to  restore  the  monuments.  More  than  half  needed  resetting 
— raising  them  higher  in  the  soil,  straightening  them 
upright,  or  both.  About  10  broken  stones  were  glued  back 
together  with  epoxy.  One  was  shattered  into  no  fewer  than 
nine  fragments,  which  had  to  be  reassembled  like  the 
pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

About  a  dozen  headstones  were  not  tall  enough  to 
be  anchored  securely  in  the  earth;  these  required  specially 
constructed  new  bases.  The  procedure  for  building  these  is 
one  that  is  regularly  demonstrated  in  AGS  conservation 


The  Tompkins  family  graveyard,  viewed  from  the  Northwest. 
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The  McDonnells  were  related  to  the  Tompkins  family  by  marriage. 


workshops  and  is  described  in  society  publications.  First,  a 
foundation  of  concrete,  at  least  a  foot  deep,  is  poured 
where  each  stone  was  to  stand.  A  rectangular  wooden 
form,  a  little  wider  and  thicker  than  the  stone  itself,  is 
inserted  about  four  inches  into  the  top  of  the  wet  concrete. 
When  the  concrete  hardens  enough  to  be  stable,  but  not 
enough  to  freeze  the  form  in  place,  the  form  is  removed. 
Once  the  concrete  has  fully  set,  the  stone  is  loosely 
positioned  in  the  slot.  It  is  then  fixed  in  place  by  relatively 
weak  mortar,  so  that  if  the  stone  becomes  dislodged  in  the 
future,  the  mortar  may  break,  but  the  stone  should  remain 
intact. 

Once  the  restoration  of  the  monuments  was 
completed.  Country  Lane  Landscapes  of  Chappaqua 
rebuilt  the  surrounding  fieldstone  wall.  Natural 
groundcovers  such  as  myrtle  and  ferns  are  being 
encouraged  to  grow  in  the  enclosed  yard. 

The  markers  in  the  Tompkins  graveyard  witness 
the  history  of  this  pioneer  Westchester  family  for  five 
generations  and  almost  two  centuries.  The  farm  was 
founded  by  Nathaniel  Tompkins  (1703-1790)  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Foshay  (sometimes  spelled  Forshay  or  Foshee).  As 
early  as  1730,  they  moved  from  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Yorktown  to  northern  North  Castle,  which  later  split  off  to 
become  New  Castle.  Their  home  was  apparently  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  property  near  the  present  graveyard,  and 
the  graveyard  itself  was  probably  laid  out  not  long  after 
they  moved  in.  Its  numerous  blank  fieldstones  may  mark 
the  earliest  graves. The  earliest  inscribed  monument  is 
dated  1797,  so  it  is  impossible  to  establish  precisely  when 
the  graveyard  came  into  use. 

Nathaniel  and  Mary  Tompkins  had  10  children, 


including  Amos  (1742-1802),  whose  sandstone  marker  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  graveyard.  Their  descendants 
remained  in  possession  of  the  farm  until  early  in  the  20* 
century,  and  many  of  them  are  buried  there. 

In  1850  Nathaniel's  great-grandson,  Brundage 
Tompkins,  Jr.  (1808-1879),  deeded  the  graveyard  plot  to 
nine  other  men.  In  addition  to  Moses,  Thomas,  and  Robert 
Tompkins,  there  were  five  related  by  marriage:  Smith  and 
John  Acker,  Martin  and  Uriah  McDonnell,  and  Benjamin 
Hood.  The  ninth  was  a  next-door  neighbor,  William  Sarles. 
All  of  them  either  had  family  members  already  buried  in 
the  graveyard  or  else  intended  to  utilize  it  later.  Brundage, 
Jr.,  apparently  intended  to  establish  something  like  a 
cemetery  association,  in  order  to  assure  continuity  of 
oversight  and  care.  Unfortunately,  the  dilution  of 
responsibility  accomplished  just  the  opposite. 

The  following  year,  Brundage,  Jr.,  dug  the  grave  of 
his  cousin  Moses  (1779-1851)  and  enclosed  the  yard  within 
its  present  stone  wall.  Brundage  was  himself  buried  there 
in  1887,  and  his  wife,  Ann  Frances  Hunt  Tompkins,  in 
1889.  The  last  marker  for  a  Tompkins  relative,  Josephine 
Wynants,  is  dated  1893.  The  last  stone  of  all  is  for  James 
Nenabor,  who  died  in  1898.  He  had  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  Tompkins  family  and  may  have  been 
a  worker  on  the  farm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20*  century,  the  farm  was 
divided  between  two  cousins,  Moses  and  Robert  Lent 
Tompkins.  Some  time  after  1911,  the  bulk  of  both 
properties  was  absorbed  into  a  series  of  golf  clubs.  Since 
the  graveyard  didn't  belong  to  any  of  these  clubs,  it  fell 
into  neglect.  After  the  last  club  closed,  the  land  was 
acquired  in  1983  by  IBM  for  possible  development  as  a 
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research  center.  That  company  cleared  the  graveyard  of 
brush  and  fallen  trees  but  made  no  effort  to  restore  the 
monuments.  Likewise,  when  Westchester  County  bought 
the  land  from  IBM  and  converted  it  back  to  a  golf  course, 
the  graveyard  was  again  cleared,  and  part  of  the  collapsed 
wall  rebuilt,  but  the  markers  remained  untouched.  Only 
now  has  the  old  graveyard  been  restored  to  the  way  it 
looked  when  the  Tompkins  family  lived  here. 

The  Tompkins  graveyard  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  type  that  used  to  be  common  in  this  part  of 
New  York — the  private  country  burying  ground.  Unlike 
New  England,  Colonial  New  York  had  almost  no 
community  burying  grounds,  and,  outside  New  York  City, 
churches  and  churchyards  were  few  and  far  between. 
Many  farmers  chose  instead  to  set  aside  plots  on  their  own 
properties,  primarily  for  the  use  of  their  families,  but 
sometimes  for  neighbors  and  friends  as  well.  The 
Tompkins  family,  for  example,  provided  grave  sites  not 
only  for  themselves  and  their  in-laws,  but  also  for 
unrelated  neighbors  such  as  the  Sarles  family,  and  for 
friends  such  as  Joshua  and  Charlotte  Marsland,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  away. 

What  makes  the  Tompkins  graveyard  so  unusual 
is  its  age  and  completeness.  Most  private  burying  grounds 
have  disappeared  or  have  lost  most  of  their  monuments. 
Despite  abuse  and  neglect  over  the  years,  the  Tompkins 
graveyard  appears  to  have  lost  very  few  stones,  and,  what 
is  even  rarer,  most  of  its  original  footstones  remain  in  place. 
Footstones  were  a  virtual  necessity  in  early,  unmapped 
burying  grounds,  in  order  to  establish  the  precise  location 
of  graves.  By  the  20*  century,  however,  they  had  become 
obstacles  to  mechanical  lawnmowers,  and  were  often 


pulled  out  and  either  propped  against  their  headstones  or 
removed  altogether.  Here  they  still  mark  the  lengths  of 
graves — about  six  feet  for  adults,  four  feet  or  less  for 
infants  and  children. 

The  graveyard  also  provides  a  concise  survey  of 
gravestone  materials  and  styles  from  Colonial  times  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  earliest  markers  are 
blank  fieldstones  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  farm 
was  first  established  and  cash  to  pay  for  professional 
gravestones  was  doubtless  lacking.  There  are  so  many  of 
these  simple  memorials — more  than  50  headstones,  and 
almost  as  many  footstones — that  their  use  must  have 
continued  into  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  only  two  surviving  red  sandstones  of 
the  kind  that  were  prevalent  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connechcut  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  were  carved 
locally  from  stone  quarried  in  New  Jersey  or  Rockland 
County.  One  is  the  tall  memorial  for  Amos  Tompkins.  The 
other  is  a  small  stone  for  his  infant  granddaughter  Mary, 
who  died  in  1797  at  the  age  of  six  months.  This  is  the 
earliest  dated  stone  in  the  yard.  There  also  remains  a 
footstone  bearing  the  initials  J.D.,  but  its  headstone  is  now 
reduced  to  a  few  broken  shards. 

All  but  one  of  the  other  stones  are  marble,  the 
dominant  material  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  these 
are  relatively  modest  in  size  and  ornamentation.  The 
largest  are  the  paired  headstones  of  Joshua  and  Charlotte 
Marsland — friends  but  not  relatives.  Because  marble 
erodes  so  badly  under  acid  rain,  many  of  the  inscriptions 
are  barely  readable.  There  is  only  a  single  headstone  of 
granite,  the  material  that  supplanted  marble  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  remains  prevalent  today.  It  is 


Joshua  cuid  Charlotte  Fawsitt  Marsland  were  apparently  friends  of  the 

Tompkins  family.  Their  home  was  located  about  a  mile  away,  on  the 

Somerstown  Road. 
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the  small  marker  for  James  Nenabor,  dated  1898,  the  last 
marker  in  the  yard. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  private 
burying  grounds  had  become  obsolete,  and  public 
cemeteries,  operated  under  New  York  State  law  by  non- 
profit cemetery  associations,  were  common  and  readily 
accessible.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  most 
farm  families  stopped  burying  deceased  members  at  home, 
and  some  even  moved  graves  from  their  private  burying 
grounds  to  family  plots  in  the  public  cemeteries.  The 
Tompkins  family  had  the  choice  of  at  least  two  such 
cemeteries  near  the  farm  — Dale  in  Ossining  and  Fair  Ridge 
in  Chappaqua. 

Today,  the  Tompkins  family  graveyard  is  itself  a 
monument  to  an  old  and  close-knit  family,  and  to  a  way  of 
life  that  was  once  conunon  but  is  now  only  a  memory. 
Golfers  at  the  handsomely  landscaped  Hudson  Hills 
course  can  be  grateful  that  Moses  and  Robert  Tompkins 
held  onto  the  farm  for  so  long,  and  then  sold  most  of  it  as 
a  single  property,  rather  than  in  small  pieces. 
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GREENSBORO'S  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  CEMETERY 

Carol  Moore.  Charleston,  South  Carolina:  Arcadia,  2006. 
Softcover,  127  pages,  bibliography.  ISBN:  0738543101 

Available  from:  Arcadia  Publishing,  (888)  313-2665  or 
vyww.arcadiapublishing.com,  $19.99. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery  in  Greensboro 
North  Carolina  is  the  common  denominator  for  the  local 
history  episodes  author  Carol  Moore  relates  in  the  book's 
four  chapters:  "Builders  of  City  and  State,"  "War,"  "19th- 
century  Life,"  and  "Flowers  in  the  Garden."  In  use  from 
its  establishment  in  1831  through  its  last  burial  in  1926,  the 
cemetery  holds  many  of  the  town's  early  settlers  and 
entrepreneurs,  regardless  of  religious  affiliation.  Moore's 
primary  source  quotations  provide  poignant  insights  into 
family  relationships,  community  values,  and  attitudes 
toward  death. 

Justifiably,  Moore  devotes  most  of  one  chapter  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  war  devastated  the  Southern  population, 
economy,  and  countryside  and  its  legacy  can  be  read  in 
most  of  the  South's  historic  burial  grounds,  particularly  in 
areas  like  Guilford  County  that  had  a  Quaker  settlement 


and  an  anti-secession  majority.  Although  African- 
Americans,  free  and  slave,  comprised  a  significant 
percentage  of  Greensboro's  population  during  the 
cemetery's  active  use,  Moore  rarely  references  them  and 
does  not  discuss  their  role  in  the  community's  history  or 
their  presence  (or  absence)  in  the  cemetery.  It  is  likely  that 
some  local  African- Americans  were  stone  carvers  and  their 
names  would  have  been  interesting  additions  to  the  few 
artisans  mentioned. 

Typical  of  the  Arcadia  Press  formula,  black  and  white 
photographs  appear  on  every  page  of  this  recent  addition 
to  their  Images  of  America  series.  Moore  wisely 
intersperses  newspaper  advertisements  and  articles  as 
well  as  ephemera  among  the  photographs,  using  sources 
including  the  church's  archives,  Greensboro  Historical 
Museum,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill's 
"Documenting  the  American  South"  website,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  appeal  to  a  broad  audience,  the  book 
contains  almost  as  many  pictures  of  people  and  other 
subjects  including  buildings  and  memorabilia  as  it  has  of 
the  cemetery  and  grave  markers.  Unfortunately  a  number 
of  the  images  are  poor  quality,  perhaps  due  to  the 
condition  of  tombstones  and  original  photographs. 

The  book's  few  weaknesses  could  have  been 
eliminated  by  better  editing.      For  example,   the  text 
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sometimes  refers  to  a  photograph  "below"  when  the  or\e 
referenced  is  actually  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Chapter 
headings  have  less  to  do  with  the  cemetery  than  with 
community  history,  and  the  chapter  entitled  "Flowers"  is 
inconsistent  with  most  of  its  images  and  text.  Some 
illustrations  and  captions  bear  little  relationship  to  the 
cemetery  or  its  burials,  such  as  the  page  referencing  the 
Methodist  Church.  Authors  have  difficulty  constructing  a 
flawless  product  within  Arcadia's  constricted  deadlines, 
and  the  publisher's  mandatory  format  does  not  allow 
footnotes,  leaving  readers  wondering  about  the  sources  of 
some  quotations.  Nor  does  Arcadia  supply  an  index,  an 
omission  especially  disappointing  to  genealogists. 

While  those  of  us  who  study  gravestones  may 
critique  elements  such  as  the  failure  to  consistently  explain 
symbols  and  identify  marker  styles,  all  readers  can  relish 
the  variety  of  visuals  and  the  fascinating  stories  of 
Greensboro's  past.  Despite  minor  detractions,  works  such 
as  Greensboro's  First  Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  local  history  and  to  our 
appreciation  of  cemeteries.  Dissemination  of  images  and 
information  about  markers  in  areas  many  of  us  may  never 
visit  will  only  enhance  our  collective  knowledge  about 
gravestones. 

— Nancy  Adgent 

DETROIT'S  MOUNT  ELLIOTT  CEMETERY 

Cecile  Wendt  Jensen.  Charleston,  South  Carolina:  Arcadia, 
2006.  128  pages,  black  and  white  photographs,  softcover. 

Available  from:  Arcadia  Publishing,  (888)  313-2665  or 
www.arcadiapublishing.com,  $19.99. 

Cecile  Jensen's  book  records  historical  aspects  of 
Detroit's  fourth  Roman  Catholic  burial  ground,  a  Rural 
Cemetery  established  in  1841.  She  expects  that  the  reader 
will  know  the  geography  of  Detroit  and  its  array  of  burial 
grounds  and  cemeteries;  therefore,  she  does  not  orient  the 
location  of  the  cemetery  to  the  city  nor  explain  its 
expansion.  Of  course,  the  records'  burning  in  1865  could 
account  for  her  inadequate  description  of  its  early  history. 
Including  maps  of  Detroit  and  plans  of  the  cemetery  as  it 
grew  would  have  been  helpful  in  understanding  its 
placement  and  growth. 

The  author  provides  facts  about  those  buried  there 
and  their  role  in  Detroit's  history,  although  the  writing 
tends  toward  the  turgid.  Often,  Jensen's  captions  do  not 
explain  to  the  reader  what  the  photo  shows,  why  the 
subject  (or  the  family)  is  important  and  how  it  relates  to 
cemetery. 

And,  like  many  Arcadia  books,  it  lacks  the  benefit  of 
a  good  editor/proof-reader.  The  book  is  peppered  with 
inconsistent  spellings,   misspellings,   punctuation  and 


grammatical  errors.  It  has  no  index,  a  shameful  omission. 
(While  the  publisher  does  not  encourage  authors  to 
include  an  index,  the  author  can  argue  for  one.) 

This  author  included  a  bibliography.  The  table  of 
contents  identifies  chapters  in  the  local  patois — "Erin  go 
Bragh,"  German  "Volksdeutsch,"  "Polonia."  Introductory 
paragraphs  for  each  chapter  would  have  been  helpful  to 
present  the  history  and  context  of  the  ethnic  groups  in 
Detroit. 

Included  among  the  illustrations  are  marvelous 
drawings  of  gravestones  produced  by  a  monument 
company.  And  Jensen  chose  a  wide  range  of  illustrations — 
portraits,  buildings,  cemetery  views,  gravestones, 
advertisements.  The  gravestone  images  lead  the  reader  to 
conclude  that  there  is  not  much  good  Victorian  funerary 
art  in  Mount  Elliot — or  the  author  simply  has  not  focused 
on  it.  Even  when  she  shows  an  effusive  symbolic  marker, 
she  makes  no  note  of  it — odd  for  a  teacher  and  artist.  She 
includes  very  few  photo  dates  or  names  of  photographers, 
but  does  occasionally  identify  the  source. 

This  is  a  book  that  has  great  potential  if  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  details  and  presentation. 

— ^Janet  K.  Seapker 


A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  VISITING  A  JEWISH 
CEMETERY:  A  SPIRITUAL  JOURNEY  TO  THE  PAST, 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  (2005),  $22.95. 

THE  OLD  JEWISH  CEMETERY  OF  NEWPORT:  A 
HISTORY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA'S  OLDEST  EXTANT 
JEWISH  CEMETERY  (2007),  $24.95. 

A  SELF-GUIDED  TOUR  OF  MONUMENTS  OF  JEWS 
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CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS:  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PRESENCE  IN 
AMERICA'S  OLDEST  GARDEN  CEMETERY  (2007), 
$9.95. 

Rabbi  Joshua  L  Segal.  Nashua,  New  Hampshire:  Jewish 
Cemetery  Publishing. 

Available  from:  JCP,  LLC,  31  Scott  Avenue.  Nashua,  NH 
03062-2443,  e-mail:  SegallL@aol.com,  or 
www.cemeteryiewish.com. 

I  wish  I  had  had  a  copy  of  Rabbi  Segal's  field  guide  to 
Jewish  cemeteries  back  in  the  early  '90s  when  I  was  trying 
to  figure  out  the  inscriptions  and  iconography  in  the 
Jewish  cemeteries  at  Bridgetown,  Barbados  and 
Jodensavanne,  Suriname.  As  a  non-Jewish  scholar  who 
doesn't  read  Hebrew  or  Portuguese,  I  didn't  realize  at  first 
what  a  task  I  was  undertaking!  With  Rabbi  Segal's  field 
guide,   I   believe   I   could   now   manage   to   read   and 
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imderstand  much  of  what  I  saw  on  the  gravestones  in 
these  two  fascinating  old  cemeteries. 

Rabbi  Segal  has  written  several  guidebooks  to  historic 
Jewish  cemeteries  and  to  the  gravestones  of  Jews  buried  in 
historic  cemeteries,  as  well  as  his  general  field  guide.  The 
two  newest  of  these  books  cover  the  Old  Jewish  Cemetery 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  gravestones  of  Jews 
buried  in  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

There  is  significant  repetition  within  and  among  the 
three  books  reviewed  here.  This  is  a  bit  irksome  if  one  is 
reading  them  straight  through,  but  not  if  one  is  using  them 
as  field  guides  and  references,  hideed,  being  able  to 
quickly  find  information  in  multiple  places,  organized  in 
diverse  ways,  is  a  definite  advantage  in  a  field  guide.  For 
instance,  the  Mount  Auburn  book  presents  information 
topically  in  several  chapters  headed  "Jewish  Celebrities," 
"Epitaphs:  Jewish  or  Vestigially  Jewish,"  "Monuments 
with  Hints  of  Secular  or  Assimilated  Jews."  Much  of  this 
same  information  is  repeated  in  a  later  chapter  entitled 
"The  Tour,"  where  it  is  arranged  sequentially  as  one  either 
walks  or  drives  through  the  cemetery. 

Rabbi  Segal  treats  cemeteries  and  the  gravestones 
within  them  as  "mini-museums  documenting  family 
history,  Jewish  history,  and  American  history"  {Field  Guide: 
vii).  He  focuses  mainly  on  tombstone  inscriptions  and 
carved  stone  artwork,  but  also  provides  information  useful 
for  cemetery  visitors  on  Jewish  burial,  mourning,  and 
remembrance  practices.  These  vary  among  Orthodox, 
Conservative  and  Reform  traditions,  as  well  as  between 
Ashkenazic  and  Sephardic  Jews.  Rabbi  Segal  provides 
brief  explanations  of  the  differences  as  they  relate  to  what 
one  may  encounter  in  a  cemetery.  The  field  guide  is 
designed  for  a  variety  of  users,  ranging  from  genealogists, 
tourists,  cemetery  aficionados  and  Jewish  history  buffs,  to 
scholars,  cemetery  owners,  monument  makers  and 
"Jewish  professionals,"  such  as  rabbis,  cantors  and 
educators. 

The  appendices,  bibliographies,  and  indices  in  each  of 
these  books  are  quite  useful.  Included  are  such  aids  as: 

•  a  list  of  "Abbreviations,  Numbers,  Days,  Years  and 
Transliteration"  {Newport:  143-153)  with  both  Roman  and 
Hebrew  characters  as  they  often  appear  on  gravestones; 

•  "secular  symbols  that  appear  from  time-to-time  in 
Jewish  cemeteries"(f  zeW  Guide:  205-211); 

•  abbreviations  and  prefixes  in  Hebrew  with  English 
translations  {Field  Guide:  213-219); 

•  a  discussion  of  the  possible  alternative  meanings  of 
the  widespread  Jewish  practice  of  leaving  a  pebble  on  the 
grave  after  visiting  a  cemetery  {Field  Guide:  195-204). 

Typos  are  pleasantly  few  and  trivial.  In  all.  Rabbi  Segal 
has  produced  works  of  significant  utility  for  anyone  visit- 


ing, researching,  or  working  in  either  a  Jewish  cemetery 
or  in  a  cemetery  in  which  Jews  are  interred.  His  books  on 
the  Old  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Newport  and  on  the  Jewish 
monuments  at  Mount  Auburn  will  find  good  use  in  those 
two  places,  while  his  field  guide  should  be  in  the  kit  of 
anyone,  anywhere,  who  is  likely  to  encounter  Jewish 
gravestones  either  old  or  recent. 

— Robert  W.  Keeler 

TWO  HISTORIC  CEMETERIES  IN  CRAWFORD 
COUNTY,  ARKANSAS 

Robert  C.  Manifort,  Jr.  and  James  M.  Davidson,  Eds., 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas:  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey 
Research  Series  No.  62,  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey 
Publications  (A  Division  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
System).  2006.  261  pages,  numerous  black-and-white 
photographs  and  line  drawings,  list  of  figures,  list  of 
tables,  references,  four  appendices.  Softbound. 
ISBN:  1-56349-101-X. 

Available  from  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey 
Publications,  2475  N.  Hatch,  Fayetteville,  AR  72704, 
(479)  575-3556,  archpubs@uark.edu,  $30.00. 

If  you  ever  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  late  nineteenth — 
century  grave,  read  the  inscription  on  the  stone,  and 
wondered  what  remains  below,  this  book  will  tell  you  in 
exquisite  detail,  and  without  any  of  the  morbidness  that 
one  might  expect. 

Two  cemeteries,  the  Eddy  Cemetery  and  Becky 
Wright  Cemetery,  were  to  be  inundated  by  the  expansion 
of  Lake  Fort  Smith  by  the  City  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  The 
graves  would  have  to  be  exhumed  and  relocated,  and  since 
the  cemeteries  were  of  historic  value,  it  was  decided  to  do 
a  full-scale  archeological  evaluation  of  them  and  of  each 
grave.  The  opening  chapters  give  a  good  introduction 
describing  local  soils,  field  methods  used,  the  research 
approach  and  historical  background  of  the  cemeteries.  In 
the  subsequent  chapters,  each  of  the  graves  is  described  in 
detail  including  coffin  remains,  together  with  line 
drawings  of  all  contents  as  they  were  found:  any 
remaining  wood,  bones,  clothing,  buttons,  jewelry,  pins, 
coffin  hardware  such  as  nails  and  casket  handles,  and 
anything  else  found  within  the  grave.  All  the  contents  of 
each  site  are  discussed  in  narrative  form  and  placed  in  the 
context  of  the  late  nineteenth-century,  the  time  of  actual 
burial.  The  authors  examined  period  catalogs  of  clothing, 
coffins,  coffin  hardware  and  patents  of  these  items. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  scientific,  archeological  and 
cultural  study,  and  is  written  as  such.  The  writing  is 
straight-forward,  dry  and  humorless,  but  not  without  its 
fascination  and  insights  into  little  known  facts  about 
graves.  I  learned  about  valued  grave  shafts,  where  a  wide 
primary  shaft  is  dug  3  to  4  feet  deep  and  a  second  shaft  is 
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dug  at  the  bottom  conforming  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
coffin.  After  placing  the  coffin  in  this  secondary  shaft,  it  is 
then  covered  with  boards  to  prevent  dirt  from  falling  on 
the  coffin  itself.  But  why  was  this  done?  Other  mysteries 
are  explored  as  well.  What  is  the  meaning  of  personal 
artifacts  placed  in  the  coffin — a  single  spoon,  or  the 
inclusion  of  a  single  spur?  And  what  could  possibly  be  the 
meaning  of  a  single  shoe  placed  on  top  of  the  coffin  at  the 
time  of  burial?  If  you  are  curious  enough,  you  will  have  to 
read  the  book. 

While  this  is  an  edited  book  with  six  different 
authors,  it's  obvious  they  worked  closely  together.  The 
material  and  chapters  flow  together  smoothly  and  sustain 
one's  interest.  The  section  of  "references"  is  a  useful 
compendium  of  catalogs,  books,  articles  and  letters  all 
having  to  do  with  life  and  death  in  late  nineteenth-century 
rural  America.  This  section  alone  is  a  valuable  resource  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  period. 

— Richard  E.  Pfrender 


SLATE  OF  HAND:  STONE  FOR  FINE  ART  &  FOLK 
ART 

Judy  and  Ted  Buswick,  Foreword  by  Alun  John  Richards. 
Victoria,  BC,  Canada:  Trafford  Publishing,  2007 
140  pages,  179  black  &  white  photographs,  15  color  pho- 
tographs, graphs,  illustrations,  maps,  glossary,  additional 
background  on  selected  artists,  museum  and  organization 
resources,  selected  bibliography,  index,  Softbound, 
ISBN  1-4251-0082-1. 

Available  from  the  publisher:  Trafford  Publishing,  6E- 
2333  Government  St.,  Victoria,  BC  VST  4P4,  Canada, 
(250)  383-6864,  toll-free  (888)  232-4444,  email: 
orders@trafford.com,  $27.50. 

Mention  slate  to  an  AGS  member  and  images  of 
stately  Colonial  gravestones  spring  to  mind,  or  perhaps 
even  roofing  tiles  and  childhood  chalkboards.  "Slate  of 
Hand"  by  Judy  and  Ted  Buswick  introduces  us  to  the  more 
creative  uses  of  slate  by  artists  in  the  fields  of  fine  and  folk 
art,  ranging  from  jewelry  and  painting  to  stacked 
sculpture  and  mixed  media. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  historical  overview  of  the 
origins  of  slate,  the  major  quarries  in  Europe  and  the  U.S., 
and  the  unique  characteristics  of  slate  from  each.  As  each 
quarry  is  reviewed,  local  artists  are  also  introduced  who 
discuss  the  influence  of  the  slate's  particular  properties 
upon  the  artwork  they  produce. 

The  intent  of  the  book  is  to  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
creative  uses  of  slate  by  artists  today.  In  the  ensuing 
chapters  of  the  book,  the  Buswicks  do  just  that  in  an  easily 
navigated  and  digestible  format.  Chapters  are  clearly 
identified  by  artistic  category — e.g.,   monuments  and 


lettering,  jewelry,  painting,  relief  carving,  sculpture,  mixed 
media,  etc. — so  the  reader  can  easily  select  and  jump  to 
sections  of  personal  interest,  as  well  as  enjoy  a  traditional 
read — through  of  the  entire  book. 

Particularly  appealing  are  the  brief  discussions  by  the 
artists  on  their  inspiration,  techniques  and  the  influence  of 
the  slate's  characteristics  upon  their  work.  How  does  the 
slate  speak  to  the  artist?  How  does  the  artist  share  that 
vision  with  the  world?  My  own  curiosity  was  piqued  by 
one  artist's  use  of  slate  as  a  photographic  surface  to 
reproduce  early  Native  American  portraits.  And  by 
another  artist  who  used  bits  of  slate  to  create  the  various 
keys  and  musical  notes  of  a  xylophone.  Certainly  neither 
artistic  endeavor  matched  my  ideas  regarding  the  roles  of 
slate. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  extensive  glossary, 
additional  background  on  selected  artists  (both  well- 
known  and  unknown),  a  list  of  museums  and 
organizations  related  to  the  slate  industry  and  a  selected 
bibliography  for  slate  resources  and  uses — from  quarrying 
to  carving. 

As  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  stone  cutter  from 
Cornwall  and  a  novice  artist  and  carver  myself,  I  fotmd 
Slate  of  Hand  a  wonderful  inspiration  and  resource  for  my 
own  forays  into  slate  carving;  it  provided  helpful  insights 
about  materials  and  tools  which  will  certainly  benefit 
anyone's  artistic  attempts. 

— Sarah  Madison 


NOTES 


Ten  Rules  for  Modernizing  a  Cemetery  (1912) 

Intrigued  by  Neill  Herring's  review  in  the 
Winter/Spring  2008  issue  of  the  AGS  Quarterly  of  Burial 
Terminology:  A  Guide  for  Researchers,  by  Roderick  Sprague 
(2005,  Lanham,  MD:  Altamira  Press),  I  recently  ordered  a 
copy  through  amazon.com.  I'm  finding  the  author's  plea 
that  physical  anthropologists  adopt  a  uniform, 
internationally  accepted  system  of  terminology  for  the 
excavation  of  human  burials  of  great  interest,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  the  recording  of  the  surface  features  of  burial 
sites. 

When  he  discusses  his  proposal  for  a  classification 
system  that  includes  a  description  of  the  "disposal  area," 
the  category  into  which  he  places  cemeteries  and 
gravesites,  Sprague  quotes  ten  rules  for  the 
"modernization"  of  a  cemetery  from  Howard  Everts 
Weed's  1912  work.  Modern  Landscape  Cemeteries  (Chicago: 
R.  J.  Haight).  Weed,  a  well-known  and  aptly  named 
landscape  architect  of  that  period,  made  the  following 
recommendations: 

1)  Remove  fences  or  hedges  from  around  lots. 
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2)  If  copings  are  quite  high,  either  remove  them  or 
reduce  them  to  surface  level.  If  they  are  only  a  few  inches 
high,  grade  up  on  both  sides  so  that  the  lawn  mower  will 
pass  over  them. 

3)  If  the  graves,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  mounded 
up,  level  them  off  to  an  even  surface. 

4)  If  lots  are  lower  than  the  (other)  lots,  haul  on 
enough  dirt  to  bring  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the  lots.  If  any 
lots  are  especially  high,  take  them  down  to  the  general 
grade.  If  this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  the 
monument's  foundations,  then  lower  the  monument.  If  a 
lot  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  has  been  made  level,  grade  it 
down  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  hiU. 

5)  Remove  all  footstones. 

6)  For  graves  marked  with  a  wooden  label,  substitute 
simple  headstones  of  cement  with  the  names  impressed 
thereon  and  with  the  top  even  with  the  surface. 

7)  With  very  tall  flat  headstones,  separate  the 
inscription  part  from  the  base  and  place  in  the  ground  with 


the  inscription  up.     In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to 
substitute  new  cement  markers  for  these. 

8)  Have  the  lot  markers  even  with  the  ground  so  that 
the  lawn  mower  will  pass  over  them. 

9)  Have  only  grass  walks  between  the  lots. 

10)  Do  not  allow  planting  on  the  graves.  The  planting 
of  shrubs  on  the  lots  should  conform  to  the  general 
landscape  features  on  the  grounds.  Do  not  allow 
evergreens  to  be  planted  on  the  corners  of  the  lots. 

It's  remarkable  to  see  how,  even  at  this  early  date, 
cemetery  design  had  come  to  focus  primarily  on  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  lawn  mower.  Sprague  mentions  Weed's 
Ten  Rules  to  explain  how  and  why  the  original  surface  of 
a  cemetery  may  have  been  modified  over  time,  and  how 
evidence  of  this  should  be  described  by  the  researcher. 

FeUow  taphophiles,  read  'em  and  weep! 

— Mike  Bieling,  Duncan,  BC,  Canada 


Educating  Students  about  Gravestones  and  Increasing  AGS  Membership  at  the  Same  Time 


Dr.  Ian  Brown,  an  AGS  Board  member,  is  a  professor 
in  the  Anthropology  Department  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  has  been  teaching  Anthropology  and 
Cemeteries  for  many  years  as  both  a  seminar  and  a  field 
school.  Each  time  that  he  conducts  the  course  he  requires 
membership  in  the  AGS  as  a  "required  text."  At  $20,  the 
price  is  well  within  a  student's  budget.  For  that 
outrageously  small  sum  the  student  receives  the  Quarterly, 
Markers,  the  E-Neivsletter,  an  opportunity  to  receive 
scholarships  for  the  annual  meeting  and  discounts  on  all 
AGS  products.  It  really  is  an  incredible  deal.  Dr.  Brown 
reports  that  he  always  requires  the  students  to  write  a 
review  of  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Quarterly.  This 
assignment  has  the  added  benefit  of  getting  them  to  read 
critically  and  to  learn  what  our  organization  is  all  about. 
He  has  never  had  a  student  complain  about  having  to  join 
the  society,  and  although  few  renew  their  memberships 
(probably  because  of  youth's  other  priorities).  Dr.  Brown 
insists  that  we'll  see  them  again. 

If  any  of  you  teachers  want  to  follow  Dr.  Brown's  lead 
and  use  the  AGS  membership  as  a  "required  text,"  He 
recommends  the  following  strategy: 

1)  At  the  first  class  session,  when  the  course 
requirements  are  being  discussed,  hand  out  a  one-page 
form  that  has  on  it  blanks  for  all  vital  membership 
information  (mailing  address,  email,  phone).  At  the  bottom 
of  this  page  be  sure  to  leave  a  space  for  the  student  to 
attach  his/her  check  for  $20.  Also  write,  "Please  include  a 
photocopy  of  your  student  ID  so  that  you  can  get  the 
student  rate." 


2)  Also  at  the  first  class  distribute  a  one-page  list  of  all 
the  items  that  the  students  will  receive  as  a  result  of  joining 
the  AGS.  This  information  can  be  downloaded  from  our 
website. 

3)  Dr.  Brown  says  to  tell  the  students  that  you  will 
collect  all  the  forms  and  attached  checks  at  the  next  class 
session.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  you  will  be 
mailing  the  entire  lot  off  as  a  single  package.  Don't  be 
disappointed  if  you  have  not  received  everything  by  the 
next  class,  but  enough  guilt  will  have  set  m  that  you 
probably  will  receive  most  of  the  applications  by  the 
following  session. 

4)  Once  you  have  retrieved  all  the  applications,  put 
them  in  an  envelope  and  send  it  to  the  AGS  office,  asking 
that  the  Quarterly  to  be  sent  to  each  student  ASAP. 

Dr.  Brown  insists  that  the  strategy  works  every  time. 
"Not  only  has  the  assignment  been  a  hit  in  my  course,  but 
Alabama  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best  represented 
states  in  terms  of  AGS  membership!"  Again,  he  says,  don't 
worry  about  the  students  not  renewing,  as  we  will  see 
them  again  down  the  line  when  once  they  start  worrying 
about  the  passage  of  time  and  their  own  neighborhood 
cemeteries. 


A  Special  hicentive:  FREE  MARKERS 

For  every  5  students  who  join,  the  AGS  wiU 
send  a  Markers  volume  of  choice  to  the  professor  to 
put  in  his/her  College  or  University  library. 
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To  contribute  articles,  notes,  queries  and  reviews  to  the  AGS  Quarterly:  Please  send  inquiries  and  submissions  to  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301-3230,  e-mail  address  info(5) gravestonestudies.org. 

Advertising  rates:  Business  card,  $30;  1/4-page,  $50;  1/2-page,  $90;  full  page,  $160.  Send  image  file  on  disk  or  camera-ready  copy 
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Membership  dues:  Student,  $20  (include  a  photocopy  of  student  identification  card);  Senior  (65  and  older),  $40;  Individual,  $50; 
Institutional,  $100;  Family  or  Dual,  $60;  Supporting,  $80;  Sustaining,  $150;  Contributing,  $250;  Life,  $1,000.  Send  your  check  or 
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Journal  articles  to  be  considered  for  publication  in  Markers:  The  Journal  of  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies:  Please  send 
inquiries  and  submissions  to  June  Hadden  Hobbs.  Her  e-mail  address  is  jhobbs(5) gardner-webb.edu.  The  current  issue  is  Markers 
XXV.  Copies  of  most  back  issues  are  available  from  the  AGS  office. 

Address  other  correspondence  to: 

Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  Office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301-3230.  Telephone  413.772.0836  or 
e-mail  info@gravestonestudies.org. 
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Peace  at  Last:  Lone  Oak  Cemetery, 

St.  Gabriel,  Louisiana 

Ryan  M.  Seidemann 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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Along  River  Road  between  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge  lies  the  tiny  Lone  Oak 
Cemetery.  The  setting  is  pastoral:  A  single 
oak  tree  in  the  middle  of  open  fields  enclosed  by  a  short 
row  of  uniform  grave  markers  and  surrounded  by  an 
iron  fence.  The  stories  of  those  interred  at  Lone  Oak  are 
anything  but  pastoral.  Lone  Oak  is  a  prison  cemeter, 
serving  the  inmates  of  the  Elayn  Hunt  Correctional 
Center  in  St.  Gabriel,  Louisiana. 

The  cemetery  itself  is  simple.  All  of  the  markers  are 
uniform  short  granite  tablets  engraved  with  a  name,  a 
Department  of  Corrections  prisoner  number  and  dates 
of  birth  and  death.  Despite  the  simplicity  of  the  physical 
place,  the  serenity  of  the  cemetery  environs  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasional  visitor  speaks  volumes  of 
the  importance  of  Lone  Oak  to  the  living. 

The  cemetery  was  established  in  2001  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  inmates  that  die  at  Hunt  and  whose 
families  do  not  claim  their  bodies.  Although  the  families 
are  seldom  involved  in  the  Lone  Oak  burials,  the 
significance  of  the  place  looms  large  with  the  Hunt 
inmates.  "Although  not  related  by  blood,"  as  Emily 
Kern  (2002:1-B)  has  written,  "the  inmates  at  Elayn  Hunt 
Correctional  Center  become  each  other's  families  and 
properly  burying  the  dead  eases  some  of  the  fears  they 
may  have  about  dying  in  prison." 

Death  is  never  an  easy  matter  to  deal  with,  and  the 
administration  at  Hunt  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
comfort  the  extended  family  of  inmates  when  one 


among  their  ranks  passes  away.  A  prison  choir, 
made  up  of  inmates  serving  time  for  the  worst 
of  felonies,  is  provided  for  funeral  services  at 
the  cemetery  at  which  the  prison  chaplain 
presides. 

The  sacred  nature  of  the  cemetery 
diminishes  the  harsh  world  in  which  Lone 
Oak's  permanent  inhabitants  dwelt  in  life.  At 
Lone  Oak,  overt  symbolism  is  all  but  absent. 
However,  what  is  left  is  not  a  sanitized, 
administrative-looking  place  that  reflects  the 
bureaucratic  culture  that  created  it.  Rather, 
fSM  Lone  Oak,  in  its  simplicity,  embodies  the 
™  bucolic  serenity  of  a  tiny  prairie  cemetery.  Its 
appearance  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
harsh  reality  of  prison  life.  Contrasted  with  the 
overcrowded  ossuaries  at  Angola  Prison  and  the 
indigent  Holt  Cemetery  in  New  Orleans,  where  many 
unclaimed  bodies  find  their  final  rest.  Lone  Oak's  order 
and  simplicity  bespeak  a  reverence  for  the  departed. 
The  absence  of  overt  symbolism  does  not  equal  no 
symbolism.  The  symbols  are  present  in  the  place:  the 
arched  gate,  the  iron  fence,  the  lone  oak,  the  ordered 
graves. 

What  does  Lone  Oak  tell  us  about  the  culture  that 
created  it?  As  noted  by  Small  (2002:163),  "we  are 
conditioned  to  assume  that  adornment  of  the  grave  is 
the  result  of  strategies  employed  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  so."  Lone  Oak  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  validity  of  this  statement.  Indeed, 
although  perhaps  a  passing  consideration,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  deceased  families'  feelings  were  in  the  fore  of 
the  Hunt  administration's  mind  when  Lone  Oak  was 
conceived.  Rather,  the  cemetery,  which  does  not  reflect 
the  mortuary  patterns  of  its  population  but  instead  a 
projected  reality  of  a  serene  cemetery  by  outsiders,  was 
likely  created  to  serve  institutional  ends:  raising  the 
morale  of  the  interned  population  and  winning  political 
capital  for  the  Department  of  Corrections.  Lone  Oak 
represents  an  outsider's  conception  of  how  death 
should  be  treated,  and  should  look.  It  presents  an 
anomaly  in  the  consideration  of  traditional  mortuary 
culture.  It  ejects  all  assumptions  about  cemeteries  being 
created    for    the    survivor    community    or    for    the 
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perpetuation  of  the  history  of  a  people.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  Lone  Oak  is  without  meaning  and 
reverence  in  the  living  populations.  That  the  living 
inmates  find  peace  and  comfort  through  the  existence  of 
Lone  Oak  as  a  place  is  perhaps  testament  to  a  common 
American  cultural  desire  for  a  serene  place  to  spend 
eternity. 

Death  humbles  us  all.  The  common  religious 
thread  that  seems  to  run  through  Western  cultures  that, 
no  matter  how  sinful  in  life,  in  death  we  are  all  the  same 
and  we  all  deserve  respect  and  reverence  (Worpole 
2003:154)  is  pervasive  at  Lone  Oak  in  the  seeming 
egalitarianism  with  which  prisoners  are  treated  in 
burial.  As  Silverman  (2002:5)  has  noted,  "death  can 
provide  an  important  opportunity  for  negotiation  and 
renegotiation  of  the  existing  social  order  and 
representation  of  individual  identities."  Lone  Oak 
personifies  this  renegotiation,  as  those  on  the  margins 
of  society  are  accorded  a  respect  in  death  that  they 
never  knew  in  life.  This  is  a  unique  feature  for  the 
forgotten  inmates  who  are  usually  relegated  to  the 
chaos  of  a  paupers'  cemetery,  but  who  now  find  an 
honorable  repose  at  Lone  Oak. 

Prison  life  is  harsh,  hopeless,  and  discouraging; 
knowing  that  the  dead  are  finally  "free"  to  rest  Ln  a 
serene  setting  must  bring  some  hope  and  dignity  to 
those  incarcerated  at  Hunt.  They  are  not  forgotten  or 
discarded  and  they  are  allowed   respect  as  human 


beings  in  their  final  resting  place.  The  message 
conveyed  is  that  salvation  and  peace  are  achievable, 
even  if  it  be  in  death. 
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Arizona  Descansos 

M.W.  Wenner 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Among  the  features  of  the 
Southwest  that  strike  the  eye 
of  the  visitor  from  the  East  or 
the  Mid-West  are  crosses  in  various  sizes, 
shapes,  and  materials  along  the  roads — 
from  Interstates  to  city  streets  to 
backcountry  dirt  tracks.  They  display  an 
incredible  variety  of  decorative  materials, 
including  flowers,  bunting,  balloons, 
barmers,  teddy  bears,  dolls,  sports 
equipment,  candles,  photographs,  written 
notes,  various  personal  effects  and 
mementos,  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the 
items. 

These  roadside  memorials  are  known  in  the 
Southwest  as  descansos,  a  word  derived  from  the  Spanish 
verb  "descansar,"  meaning  "to  rest."  (Technically, 
"descanso"  means,  "I  rest,"  but  the  verb  form  has 
become  a  noun,  meaning  "resting  place.")  Most  scholars 
of  these  memorials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  custom  of 
marking  such  resting  places  has  its  roots  in  the  Hispanic 
culture  of  the  Southwest.  However,  their  use  is  not,  and 
has  not  been,  limited  to  Hispanics.  Along  Arizona's 
roads  such  markers  now  memorialize  members  of  all  the 
region's  ethnic  groups,  including  Anglos.  And,  perhaps 
most  interesting  in  light  of  Native  American  views  of 
death  (particularly  among  the  Navajo),  descansos  may 
now  be  found  along  the  roads  on  the  Navajo,  Hopi, 
Yavapai,  Apache,  Hualapai  and  other  Indian 
reservations.  In  fact,  the  practice  has  become  so 
widespread  that  the  word  is  used  today  to  describe  any 
such  roadside  marker,  be  it  in  the  American  Southwest 
or  anywhere  else,  for  the  custom  appears  to  have  spread 
to  other  countries  and  continents. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  discern:  these  descansos 
are  nearly  always  memorials  to  people  killed  in  traffic 
accidents;  as  the  number  of  such  motorcycle  and 
automobile-related  fatalities  grows,  there  is  the 
concomitant  desire  on  the  part  of  the  deceased's  friends, 
relatives,  and  intimates  to  express  their  grief,  to  pay 


tribute  to  the  life  of  a  loved  one,  to  ensure 
that  the  suddenly-lost  life  was  not  in 
vain — that  it  will  be  remembered  by  those 
closest  to  the  deceased.  They  are,  then,  a 
public  expression  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the 
living. 

The  observant  traveler  soon  notes 
patterns  to  these  descansos;  there  is  even  a 
commercial  company  which  markets 
manufactured  crosses  according  to  the 
preferences  of  the  survivors.  (See,  for 
example,  www.roadsidemarkers.com). 
However,  for  the  photographer  and 
student  of  the  customs  of  the  American 
Southwest,  it  is  not  the  commercially-produced  crosses 
(and  their  texts  and  accoutrements)  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Rather,  it  is  the  idiosjmcratic,  unique 
memorials.  The  more  personalized,  the  more 
individualized,  the  more  remarkable,  the  more  private 
the  expressions  of  grief,  the  more  immediate  the 
emotional  impact  such  descansos  have  upon  the 
passing  traveler. 

Thus,  a  descanso  that  includes  a  tennis  racquet  or 
bowling  ball  or  a  bicycle  frame  immediately  informs  the 
observer  of  the  sports-orientation  of  the  victim;  a  teddy 
bear  or  a  doll  immediately  informs  the  observer  that  the 
victim  was  a  child.  Neither  one  or  the  other  has  greater 
visual  or  emotional  impact;  rather,  even  observers 
passing  by  at  75  mph  understand  that  it  was  an 
individual  whose  loss  is  marked  and  mourned — not  a 
generic  human  being.  Clearly  such  expressions  of 
individuality  and  uniqueness  are  important  to  the 
survivors,  who  often  tend  descansos  for  many  years 
after  the  accident,  even  into  succeeding  generations. 
This  has  become  increasingly  problematic  for  many 
state  highway  departments;  the  incidence  of  descansos 
along  state  (and  even  federal)  roads  has  become  so 
common  that  some  states  (including  Arizona)  have 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  remove  them,  especially 
the  more  elaborate  ones. 
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It  is  not  only  Christians  erecting  erecting 
descansos.  I  have  encountered  descansos  that  do  not 
show  the  slightest  indication  that  the  individual,  or 
his/her  survivors  were  particularly  religious.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  do  include  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Jesus  or  other  evidence  that  the  victim  was  a  devout  and 
practicing  Christian. 

Highway  Descansos 

In  general,  the  descansos  along  paved  highways 
(where  the  majority  of  road  accidents  occur)  differ  from 
their  urban  counterparts.  The  most  obvious  differences 
are  their  complexity  and  the  amount  of  information 
about  the  victim  they  supply. 

Aside  from  the  name,  and,  usually,  birth  and  death 
dates,  the  open-road  descansos  tend  to  be  elaborate. 
They  frequently  include  flowers  (usually  artificial)  and 
similar  decorative  plant  material.  Balloons  and  flags 
attached  to  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  also  common 
features.  And,  an  increasing  number  include  framed 
photographs  among  the  garlands  and  flowers.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  descanso  marking  the  site  of  a  multi- 
vehicle  and  multi-injury  accident,  to  stretch  for  many 
yards  along  the  pavement  (See  figure  below). 


Urban  Descansos 

Usually,  the  descansos  along  urban  streets  are 
smaller,  simpler  and  less  colorful.  Many  are  orJy  white 
crosses  (wood,  PVC  pipe,  steel)  with  only  the  victim's 
name.  Obviously,  police  and  transportation 
departments  cannot  tolerate  large  displays  along  city 
streets;  they  distract  traffic  and  interfere  with 
landscaping  and  maintenance.  The  lifespan  of  some 
memorials  are  short:  some  markers  I've  seen  were 
removed  before  I  could  return  to  photograph  and 
document  them. 


Conclusions 

It  is  probably  presumptuous  to  suggest  a  simple 
reason  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  descansos.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  social  scientist,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  do  so.  As  the  Southwest  becomes 
increasingly  densely  populated,  there  is  an  associated 
erasure  of  the  traditional  rituals  and  rites  of  passage. 
The  proliferation  of  descansos,  and  their  increasingly 
complicated  and  elaborate  nature,  are  attempts  by  the 
living  to  make  certain  that  those  who  have  been  taken 
from  them  in  what  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  fashion, 
are  not  forgotten.  They  are  contemporary  assertions  of 
individuality  in  an  ever  more  anonymous,  crowded  and 
de-personalized  society.   ♦ 
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The  Case  of  the  Buried  Tombstones: 

A  Story  of  Gravestone  Recovery  and  Restoration  in  Colorado 

Garry  O'Hara 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Denver's  original  burial  ground  was 
established  in  1859  about  two  miles  outside 
of  town.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for 
the  rapidly  growing  city  to  expand  far  enough  east  to 
surround  the  graveyard  with  residential  neighborhoods. 
Dilapidated  and  vandalized  over  the  years,  this  "City 
Cemetery"  came  to  be  viewed  not  only  as  an  eyesore  but 
also  a  health  hazard.  By  the  1890s  there  were  enough 
privately  operating  cemeteries  in  the  region  that  Denver 
decided  to  close  down  City  Cemetery  and  replace  it  with 
a  public  park  (present-day  Cheesman  Park).  City  Hall 
put  out  the  word  that  any  graves  and  grave  markers  not 
removed  to  other  cemeteries  by  a  stated  deadline  (pun 
intended)  would  be  removed  at  city  expense. 
Accordingly,  many  hundi-eds  of  bodies  were  relocated 
by  relatives  and  friends  to  nearby  cemeteries,  primarily 
Riverside  on  Denver's  north  side.  Mount  Olivet  to  the 
west  and  Fairmount  on  the  far  east  side  of  town. 

Founded  in  1890,  Fairmount  Cemetery  is  the 
second-oldest  operating  cemetery  in  Denver  (the  oldest 
being  Riverside  Cemetery,  founded  in  1876  and  owned 
by  Fairmount  since  1900).  It  is  also  Denver's  largest 
cemetery,  with  over  165,000  burials  on  almost  300  acres. 
In  2000  the  Fairmount  Cemetery  Company  created  the 
Fairmount  Heritage  Foundation  (FHF),  the  mission  of 
which  is  to  preserve  the  history  and  heritage  of 
Fairmount  and  Riverside  Cemeteries. 

Nancy  Niero  is  the  administrator  of  the  FHF.  In 
May  2004,  she  was  walking  through 
the  southeast  part  of  Fairmount's  Block 
17  with  Dr.  Annette  Stott,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Art  and  Art  History  at  the 
University  of  Denver. 

Dr.  Stott  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  funerary  sculpture  found  in  that 
part  of  Block  17.  After  examining  the 
several  tombstones  that  were  lying  flat 
in  the  grass,  Nancy  and  Annette 
inspected  the  several  that  were  lying 
flat  in  shallow  depressions  but  almost 
completely  overgrown  by  grass.  They 
also  noticed  other  similar  depressions 
that  were  fully  covered  by  grass.  Could 
these  depressions  contain  buried 
gravestones? 

A  check  of  the  cemetery  records 
revealed  that  during  the  summer  of 
1895, 190  bodies  were  disinterred  from 


The  first  gravestone  recovered  in 
Block  17  was  probably  the  most 

poignant:  Arian  Scott  was  only  a 
year  old  when  she  died  in  1873. 


City  Cemetery  and  reinterred  in  Fairmount's  Block  17. 
Plot  maps  indicated  where  the  bodies  and  any 
corresponding  markers  should  be.  Most  of  these  bodies 
were  reinterred  in  unmarked  graves,  the  markers  either 
absent  originally  or  lost  or  destroyed  in  transit.  Of  the 
70  markers  that  accompanied  bodies  to  Fairmount,  34 
were  fairly  large  monuments  that  simply  required 
being  placed  atop  the  new  graves.  Most  of  the 
remaining  36  markers  were  tablet  stones  that  required 
being  set  vertically  in  the  ground  or  in  concrete  bases 
once  the  newly  dug  graves  had  settled.  The  1895 
gravediggers  laid  these  36  tombstones  horizontally 
atop  the  new  graves,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
eventually  setting  them  upright.  But  that  never 
happened. 

Before  long,  the  surrounding  grass  grew  over  them 
and  ("out  of  sight,  out  of  mind")  the  markers  became 
forgotten. 

Over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  of  2004,  Nancy 
organized  a  "tombstone  recovery"  effort  by  members  of 
the  Fairmount  Heritage  Foundation.  The  volunteers 
excavated  the  partially  covered  tombstones  and 
carefully  poked  into  the  fully  grassed-over  depressions 
with  wooden  chopsticks  to  see  if  anything  was 
underneath.  As  expected,  almost  every  depression 
yielded  a  solid  "hit"  from  about  an  inch  to  several 
inches  below  ground  level.  Much  of  the  excavation 
involved  cutting  through  the  thick  matting  of  grass 
roots  that  had  grown  over  the  grave 
markers.  Exclamations  of  exhilaration 
were  heard  as  sunlight  graced  each 
headstone  for  the  first  time  in  over  a 
century. 

Foundation  volunteers  were 
again  able  to  "play  archeologist" 
during  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  of 
2005.  Plastic  trowels  and  pie  servers 
were  used  along  with  chopsticks  at 
that  "dig,"  and  many  more 
gravestones  were  unearthed. 

By  that  summer  all  but  two  of 
the  36  forgotten  markers  had  been 
found. 

Records  show  that  the  bodies 
and  markers  of  a  Mabel  Jones  and  a 
Mary  A.  Stage  were  transferred  from 
City  Cemetery  in  June  and  July  of 
1895,  respectively. 
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The  small  obelisk  monument  for  T.  Grant  Epley  sees  the 
light  of  day  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  hundred  years. 

However,  the  markers  for  poor  Mabel  and  Mary 
were  the  only  ones  that  were  not  where  the  records 
indicated  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

The  focus  of  the  Block  17  project  changed  in  2005 
after  Nancy  and  FHF  volunteer  Ja5me  Uhlir  attended  an 
excellent  Cemetery  Monument  Restoration  workshop 
sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for  Preservation 
Technology  and  Training.  Jayne  also  obtained 
certification  in  the  use  of  Jahn  restoration  mortars. 

Under  Nancy's  and  Jayne's  guidance,  the  emphasis 
shifted  from  gravestone  discovery  to  gravestone 
stabilization.  Jayne  converted  an  unused  area  of 
Fairmount's  1890  Gate  Lodge  into  a  studio  for 
tombstone  preservation  and  repair.  Block  17  stones  that 
were  found  to  be  cracked  or  completely  broken  were 
taken  into  the  studio  along  with  several  that  required 
longer-term  restoration  and  protection  from  the 
elements.  FHF  volunteers  reset  the  stones  as  they 
became  ready. 

This  preservation  effort  is  an  ongoing  project.  Not 
all  of  the  damaged  stones  have  yet  been  epoxied, 
pinned,  mortared  or  set  in  place.  The  Fairmount 
Heritage  Foundation  also  hopes  to  find  the  buried 
tombstones  for  Ms.  Jones  and  Ms.  Stage,  if  they  exist,  as 
well  as  any  others  brought  from  City  Cemetery  but  not 
documented.  And  the  Foundation  has  begun 
researching  historical  records  to  learn  as  much  as 


The  newly  unearthed  gravestones  for  Henry  Feuerstein  and 
William  Kehler  await  final  excavation  and  resetting. 

possible  about  the  lives  and  families  of  the  people 
reinterred  in  1895. 

The  southeast  quarter-acre  of  Fairmount's  Block 
17  has  proven  to  be  an  ideal  learning  and  training 
ground  for  tombstone  restoration,  because  it  not  only 
exhibits  grave  markers  of  almost  all  materials 
commonly  used  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  west  in  the 
1800s,  but  it  also  contains  most  of  the  types  of  grave 
marker  deterioration  that  can  be  found  in  the  region. 
The  Block  17  project  has  become  the  basis  for  a  more 
extensive  gravestone  preservation  effort  that  has  begun 
at  both  Fairmount  and  Riverside  Cemeteries.  The 
FHF's  wonderful  volunteers  so  far  have  assessed  and 
cleaned  hundreds  of  grave  markers  and  are 
determining  the  best  cleaning  agents  to  use  for  various 
types  of  marker  composition  and  soiling. 

Inspired  by  the  success  at  Block  17,  the 
Foundation  has  applied  for  and  received  a  grant  from 
the  Colorado  State  Historical  Fund  to  restore  the  life- 
size  zinc  statue  of  an  infantryman  that  adorns  the 
monument  of  a  Civil  War  veteran  buried  at  Riverside. 
(Dr.  Stott  has  counted  100  of  these  nineteenth-century 
zinc  markers  at  Riverside,  one  of  the  largest  such 
collections  in  the  nation;  many  of  them  are  in  need  of 
repair.)  These  recent  successes  should  lead  to  more 
grave  marker  preservation  and  restoration  efforts  by 
the  Fairmount  Heritage  Foundation. 

FHF  volunteers  Carolyn  Thomson,  Kathy  Wood,  Beth 
Trudgeon,  Janet  Monroe,  and  Margie  Rooney 
reviewed  or  contributed  to  this  article.   ♦ 


Block  17...  the  work 
continues... 


The  headstone  for  George  Wilder  after  being  unearthed 
(left)  and  after  being  cleaned,  repaired  and  reset  (right) 
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Ghosts  of  History  Live  in  Rosehill  Cemetery 

Karen  Kruse 
Photos  by  the  Author 


If  you  want  to  spend  an  interesting  day  learning 
about  history  and  art,  Chicago's  Rosehill 
Cemetery  is  the  place  to  go.  Established  in  1859, 
Rosehill  Cemetery  and  Mausoleum,  5800  Ravenswood, 
is  the  city's  largest  at  350  acres.  Sitting  on  the  city's 
highest  elevation  at  672'  above  sea  level,  this  area  was 
previously  known  as  "Roe's  Hill,"  named  for  a  nearby 
tavern  owner,  Hiram  Roe.  A  mapmaker's  error  resulted 
in  "RosehiU." 

Approaching  from  the  east  down  Rosehill  Drive, 
you  notice  the  impressive  castle-like  fagade,  resembling 
Chicago's  beloved  Water  Tower  which  survived  the 
Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871.  Made  of  the  same  Joliet 
limestone,  both  structures  were  also  designed  by  the 
same  architect,  William  W.  Boyington  (1818-1898),  but 
Rosehill's  entrance  was  built  five  years  before  its 
famous  cousin.  Erected  in>  1864,  the  castle  entrance  was 
given  Chicago  Landmark  status  in  its  own  right  in  1980. 
Boyington  is  appropriately  buried  just  inside  the  front 
gate  with  a  modest  marker  with  other  family  members. 


Rosehill's  entrance  looks  a  lot  like  its 
famous  cousin,  Chicago's  Water  Tower. 


Rosehill  plays  host  to  a  number  of  famous  dead 
including  eighteen  past  Chicago  mayors  (the  most  of 
any  cemetery);  the  13th  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  Charles  Gates  Dawes  (1865-1951),  who  also  won 
a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1925;  Hinckley  (1861-1924)  and 
Schmitt  (1866-1931),  buried  side  by  side,  but  in  reverse 
order  of  their  famous  company  logo;  Oscar  Mayer 
(1859-1955);  and  Civil  War  dead. 

Tucked  away  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
cemetery  lies  the  6'6"  remains  of  Chicago  Mayor  "Long 
John"  Wentworth  (1815-1888).  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865)  and  helped  carry  his 
coffin  to  the  courthouse  when  it  stopped  in  Chicago. 
Mayor  Wentworth  (1857-58,  1860-62)  is  credited  with 
disbanding  the  volunteer  Fire  Department  and  pushing 
for  the  professional  force  after  a  large  fire  in  1857  killed 
twenty-three  people,  including  firefighters  and 
civilians.  The  first  steam  pumper  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department  owned  was  affectionately  called  the  "Long 
John"  after  this  charismatic  leader. 


th 


Charles  Gates  Dawes,  13 
Vice  President  of  the  United 

States,  is  interred  in  this 
stately  private  mausoleum. 


W.W.  Boyington,  the  architect  of  Rosehill's  entrance,  is 
appropriately  buried  just  inside  his  striking  front  gate. 


A  flamboyant  and  egotistical 
mayor,  Wentworth  was  larger  than 
life  with  his  huge  frame  and  300- 
pound  stature.  He  demanded  the 
largest  monument  at  Rosehill,  and 
got  it,  erecting  a  72-foot  obelisk 
before  his  death  at  a  cost  of  $36,000. 
His  accomplishments  as  a 
statesman  are  boldly  chiseled  into 
the  massive  structure,  the  base 
alone  weighing  fifty  tons. 
"Long  John"  is  actually  buried 
about  twenty  feet  in  front  of  his 
monument,  under  a  small  stone 
marker  simply  inscribed,  "J.W." 


Charismatic  Chicago 
Mayor "Long  John" 
Wentworth  wanted  the 
largest  monument  at 
Rosehill  and  got  it, 
with  this  72'  obelisk. 
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Charles  Hull  gave  his  house  to  social  ref  onner 
Jane  Addams,  who  created  Hull  House. 

Charles  Hull  (1820-1889)  is  also  buried  here,  under 
a  magnificent  statue  of  himself.  He  gave  his  house  to 
Jane  Addams  to  help  immigrants  (Hull  House  is  also  a 
landmark). 

Rosehill  has  been  a  backdrop  of  several  movies 
including  the  final  fight  scene  in  Next  of  Kin  (1989) 
filmed  near  the  chapel.  The  movie  Backdraft  (1991) 
copied  the  Firefighter's  Memorial  to  make  their  funeral 
scene  look  like  it  was  taking  place  at  Rosehill,  although 
it  was  actually  filmed  on  a  set.  The  Volunteer 
Firefighter's  Monument  pays  tribute  to  the  volunteer 
firemen  who  bravely  served  Chicago.  Erected  in  1864,  it 
is  the  only  memorial  of  its  kind  to  honor  these  special 
men. 

Situated  on  its  own  island  of  raised  earth,  the  stark 
white  structure  rises  eloquently  skyv^ard.  A  statue  of  a 
volunteer  firefighter  in  full  gear  stands  proudly  on  top 
of  the  single  classic  column  stoically  looking  out  over 
the  cemetery,  a  bugle  clutched  in  his  left  hand  held  by 
his  side,  and  a  coil  of  hose  looping  his  right  shoulder. 
Surrounding  the  inspiring  memorial  on  four  corners  are 
concrete  copies  of  old-style  square  fire  hydrants.  On  top 
of  each  sits  a  stone  fire  helmet,  weather-beaten  with 
age. 
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A  copy  of  the  Firefighter's 

Memorial  was  used  in  the 

filming  of  the  funeral 

scene  in  Backdraft. 


fr 

Firefighter  statue  on  top  of  the 
Firefighter's  Memorial.  Every  fall 

firefighters  who  died  in  the 

previous  year  are  honored  with  a 

ceremony  held  here. 


Fence  sections  made  from  cotton-woven  jacketed 
hose  nailed  to  wooden  posts  guard  the  edge  of  the 
grassy  knoll  providing  the  perfect  setting  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  heroes.  Every  fall,  a  poignant  ceremony  is  held  at 
the  Firefighter's  Memorial  to  honor  the  fallen 
firefighters  we've  lost  during  the  year.  The  name  of 
every  Chicago  firefighter  who  died  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  both  active  and  retired,  is  read, 
accompanied  by  a  slow,  solemn  drum  roll. 

Sometimes  the  not-so-famous  offer  more 
interesting  monuments.  George  S.  Bangs  invented  "fast 
mail"  using  the  railroad  system  to  pick  up  and  sort  mail. 
His  "tombstone"  is  a  very  detailed  model  of  a  mail  train 
car,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  long,  that  appears  to  be 
going  through  a  tunnel  complete  with  realistic  looking 
ivy.  Sitting  next  to  it  is  a  beautifully  sculpted  twelve-foot 
tree,  with  birds.  Both  pieces  are  made  entirely  from 
granite.  It  is  a  unique  work  of  art  and  should  not  be 
missed. 

Leonard  Volk  (1828-1895),  well-known  sculptor, 
designed  the  Firefighter's  memorial  in  Rosehill,  and  the 
Stephen  Douglas  (1813-1861)  tomb  on  Chicago's  south 


This  train  and  tunnel 

"tombstone"  is  a  fitting 

tribute  to  George  S.  Bangs 

who  invented  "fast  mail," 

the  practice  of  sorting  mail 

on  a  moving  train. 
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Leonard  W.  Volk  sculpted 

this  lifelike  statue  of 

himself  as  his  last 

commissioned  piece  of 

artwork. 


side,  but  Volk  is  most  known  for  his  life  mask  and 
hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  last  piece  of 
commissioned  work  was  a  statue  of  himself  under 
which  he  is  buried.  He  looks  comfortable  in  his  relaxed 
pose,  as  if  loiinging  in  a  park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  hat  tossed  casually  at  his  side,  this  image  is  detailed 
down  to  the  buttons  on  his  vest  and  his  bony  fingers 
resting  gently  on  his  cane. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  ghost  story,  probably  the 
most  haunting  statue  belongs  to  Frances  Pearce.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  1864  with  her  daughter 
following  her  to  the  grave  only  four  months  later.  Her 
distraught  husband  had  a  gorgeous  statue  crafted  of 
her  and  the  child,  immortalizing  them  in  milky-white 
marble  as  a  testament  to  his  grief.  She  was  originally 
buried  at  the  Old  City  Cemetery  (what  we  now  know  as 
Lincoln  Park)  arid  moved  here  later.  Luckily,  the  statue 
was  "boxed"  in  a  glass  enclosure  immediately  after 
creation  to  preserve  it  from  the  harsh  Chicago  weather. 
According  to  legend,  on  the  ariniversary  of  her  death, 
this  box  fills  with  a  mysterious  white  mist. 
Unfortunately,  that  exact  date  is  rubbed  from  her 
monument.  Is  she  trying  to  tell  us  something? 


Frances  Pearce  and  her 
child  are  forever  memorial- 
ized in  marble  within  this 
glass  box  enclosure. 


This  cemetery  story  wouldn't  be  complete  without 
a  trip  to  Rosehill's  Mausoleum  (dedicated  in  1914),  the 
largest  public  mausoleum  in  Chicago.  Here  are  where 
John  Graves  Shedd  (1850-1926),  Richard  Warren  Sears 
(1863-1914)  and  Aaron  Montgomery  Ward  (1844-1913) 
are  interred.  If  you  find  the  mausoleum  open,  the  Shedd 
Chapel  is  a  must  see.  The  room  is  made  entirely  of  white 
marble  complete  with  six  white  marble  benches  (topped 
with  leather  cushions)  for  mourners.  At  the  head  of  the 
room  is  a  large  brass  gate  behind  which  the  Shedd 
family  is  buried.  On  the  wall  behind  them  is  a  three- 
sectioned  Tiffany  glass  window  in  vibrant  shades  of 
blue.  When  the  light  is  just  right  the  room  looks  like  it's 
underwater.  This  is  significant,  especially  in  Chicago 
because  the  John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium  is  known  the 
world  over  for  its  collection  of  aquatic  life.  Above  it  all, 
a  magnificent  Tiffany  stained-glass  skylight  showers  the 
room  with  even  more  light.  The  Eastern  tradition  says 
only  God  can  create  perfection.  In  keeping  with  that 
tradition,  one  panel  of  the  skylight  has  been  rotated 
ninety  degrees.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  is  still 
spectacular.  Photographs  are  not  allowed. 

Through  an  arched  doorway,  and  down  a  dark, 
spooky  hall  rests  the  remains  of  Richard  Warrren  Sears. 
This  crypt  even  has  its  own  entrance  from  the  outside. 
His  ghost  has  been  seen  walking  in  tophat  and  tails 
toward  the  crypt  of  his  rival  in  life,  Aaron  Montgomery 
Ward,  located  just  down  the  hall  a  bit,  behind  another 
ornate  brass  gate.  Both  crypts  are  very  elegant  for  these 
merchandising  giants. 

This  is  only  a  taste  of  the  wonderful  art  and  history 
to  be  discovered  at  Rosehill,  one  cemetery  of  the  over 
100  in  Chicago.  They  all  have  stories  to  tell,  if  you're 
willing  to  listen.    ♦ 


Rosehill's  Mausoleum  houses  some  of  Chicago's 
most  famous  citizens. 
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Michael  Mullaney  (1805-1871), 

West  Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

Bob  Drinkwater 

"O  Prince  of  Heaven,  pray  to  our  Saver 
For  Michael  Mullaney,  my  engraver" 


West  Stockbridge  / 


According  to  family  tradition,  Michael 
Mullaney,  a  self-taught  sculptor,  cut  this 
inscription  on  the  base  of  an  angel  with 
outspread  hands,  placed  in  the  old  parish  church  at 
Drum  in  1839,  just  before  he  emigrated  to  America.  This 
and  other  bits  of  family  lore  are  recounted  in  his 
daughter,  Katherine's  History  of  Catholic  Pittsfield, 
published  in  1897  (republished  by  the  Berkshire  Family 
History  Association  in  1992).  Mullaney  cut  the  same 
inscription  on  his  family's  monument  at  St.  Joseph's 
Cemetery  in  Pittsfield,  illustrated  below. 

Michael  Mullaney  was  born  in  Drimadone,  County 
Mayo,  Ireland  in  1805.  His  daughter,  Katherine,  states 
that  he  was  one  of  two  Irishmen  who  settled  in  West 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  in  1839.  Located  on  the 
Massachusetts /New  York  border.  West  Stockbridge  was 
one  of  several  Berkshire  County  communities  where 
commercial  marble  quarries  had  been  established  during 
the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  in 
West  Stockbridge,  it  appears,  that  Mullaney  began  his 
career  as  a  gravestone-cutter.  Among  the  many  signed 
examples  of  his  work,  some  of  the  earliest  are  signed: 
"M.  Mullaney,  W.  Stk."  (for  example,  the  headstone  for 
John  Ryan,  d.  1844,  at  the  Old  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Lansingburgh,  New  York). 

Mullaney  and  his  family  moved  from  West 
Stockbridge  to  Pittsfield  in  1856,  because  (according  to 
Katherine)  his  growing  business  demanded  a  more 
central  location.  His  shop  was  located  on  North  Street 
(present  Route  7),  just  north  of  Orchard  Street.  The  sign 
on  his  shop  read: 

"Sculptural  marble  done  here  of 

every  kind  To  suit  the  fancy  of  the  most 

refined." 

Warren  Broderick  introduced  AGS  members  to 
Michael  Mullaney  and  his  work  at  the  1984  AGS 
Conference  {Newsletter  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  8.  4;  Fall  1984).  Around  the  same  time,  Robert 
Fraker,  a  rare  book  dealer,  and  Nick  DeCandia,  a 
photographer,  set  out  to  locate  and  record  all  surviving 
examples  of  Mullaney's  work.  In  April,  1988  they 
presented  a  slide  lecture,  "The  Stone  Carvings  of  Michael 
MuUanny,"  at  Berkshire  Community  College,  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Pittsfield  Arts  Lottery  Council.  "Tales 
from  the  Grave,"  a  feature  article  by  Linda  Burchard, 
based  upon  Fraker 's  and  DiCandia's  presentation, 
appeared  in  The  Berkshire  Eagle  the  following  week.  Here 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  that  article: 


•  Mullanny  used  stones  of  unusual  and  distinctive 
shapes,  sometimes  decorating  them  with  a  reclining 
figure  atop,  often  placing  a  recumbent  lamb  at  the  base. 

•  His  earlier  work  was  more  elaborate  and  used 
medieval  Catholic  subject  matter.  On  an  early  stone, 
Christ  beckons  to  the  dead,  who  are  writhing  out  of  their 
graves. 

•  Over  the  years,  his  figures  become  freer,  more 
stylized.  An  airborne  angel  Gabriel,  blowing  his  trumpet, 
is  surrounded  by  a  billowing  cape.  A  dove  soars,  his 
wings  angled  diagonally  across  the  stone. 

•  His  memorials  are  characterized  by  powerful 
renderings  of  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  family,  which  is 
often  given  more  prominence  than  the  religious 
symbolism.  .  .  .  This  grief  was  even  worse,  said  Fraker, 
because  of  the  sense  of  isolation  the  Irish  felt  in  the  face 
of  anti-Catholic  hysteria  and  virulent  antagonism.  .  .  . 
Particularly  touching  are  the  small  children,  usually 
being  left  by  fathers  or  mothers.  "These  are  true  family 
portraits,"  said  Fraker.  "He  does  children  well.  They  are 
not  just  miniature  adults."  The  gestures,  the  details  of 
costume,  are  carefully  depicted.  .  .  .  Often,  a  cross  is  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  departed,  headed  for  the 
promise  of  heaven,  and  the  bereaved,  whose  grief  is 
made  personal  and  particular. 

Fraker  and  DiCandia  found  some  45  surviving 
examples  of  Mullanney's  work,  most  of  these,  signed,  in 
Pittsfield  and  Lee,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Lansingburgh 
and  New  Lebanon,  New  York.  All  of  them  are  for  Irish 
Catholics.  At  the  AGS  Archives,  we  have  a  longer  list 
(source  unknown)  of  Mullaney  stones  in  the  following 
six  cemeteries:  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery,  Pittsfield  (43);  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery,  Lee  (2);  Old  Catholic  Cemetery, 
Lebanon  Springs  (1);  St.  John's  Cemetery,  Lansingburg 
(1);  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  Troy,  N.Y.  (5).  We  have  color 
slides  and  snapshots  of  many  of  these  stones  in  the  AGS 
Archives. 

As  Warren  Broderick  and  others  have  reported,  and 
as  the  following  illustrations  will  attest,  Michael 
Mullaney  was  a  remarkably  gifted  folk  artist.  Was  he 
unique  in  this  regard,  or  might  we  expect  to  find  the 
work  of  other  equally-gifted  gravestone-cutters  in  the 
cemeteries  of  other  early  Irish  immigrant  communities? 
What  treasure  troves  of  folk  art  await  to  be  discovered  in 
the  cemeteries  of  other  immigrant  corrraumities?  ♦ 
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A  sample  of  the  work  of  Michael  MuUaney  at 
St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

photographs  by  Bob  Drinkwater 


Mullaney  Family  Monument, 

created  by  Michael  Mullaney 

prior  to  his  death  in  1871, 

with  detail,  at  right. 


Right:  Monument  for  Bridget  Carey 

(d.  1854)  et  al.,  of  an  unusual  and  distinctive 

shape,  with  a  soaring  dove  at  the  top  and  a 

recumbent  lamb  at  the  base. 


Above:  Monument  for  Margaret  Colbert 

(d.  1857) 

Right:  Monument  for  Comielus 
Clahassey  (d.  1853) 

His  earlier  work  was  more  elaborate  and 
used  medieval  Catholic  subject  matter. 


An  airborne  angel  Gabriel,  blowing  his 

trumpet,  is  surrounded  by  a  billowing 

cape-detail,  monument  for  Elizabeth 

Gorman  (d.  1848). 


IpJ.OPD  HAVE  MTIROY-O.-V  TW 
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His  memorials  are  characterized  by  powerful 
renderings  of  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  family- 
detail,  monument  for  Ann  McCauly  (d.  1862). 


Memories  of  Ireland- 
Monument  for  Patrick 
Hanley  (d.  1857) 
"Sculptural  marble. .  .of  every 
kind  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
most  refined." 


I 


'■^^ 
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Treating  Stones  Affected  by  Iron  Pins 

Fred  Oakley 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Among  the  methods  used  for  attaching 
limestone  and  marble  tablets  to  their  base 
in  earlier  years  was  the  use  of  metal  pins 
set  into  matching  drilled  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tablet  and  into  the  base.  Brass  or  copper  pins  were 
sometimes  used  but  iron  pins  (ferrous  metal)  are  the 
most  common.  Over  time  these  pins  rust  from  invasive 
moisture,  expand,  stain  the  structure,  and  often  fracture 
the  tablet  and  base.  Stains  from  the  rusting  iron  pins 
invade  granular  surfaces  and  become  a  permanent 
blemish.  This  small  stone  memorializing  Lulu  who  died 
in  1865  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  effects  of  this  method  for  attaching  a  stone  to  its 
base.  This  is  the  process,  materials  and  tools  used  to 
conserve  this  stone. 

1.  Iron  pins  connecting  this  tablet  to  its  base  have 
permanently  destroyed  the  lower  part  of  this  stone.  The 
first  step  is  to  remove  the  pins  still  in  the  base  (Fig.  1). 


Fig.  1.  Iron  pins  have  destroyed  lower  part  of  stone 

2.  Beginning  with  a  small  diameter  bit,  drill  about 
three  inches  deep  around  the  circumference  of  the  pins, 
increase  the  bit  size  gradually  until  the  pin  loosens.  To 
facilitate  removal  once  the  pins  are  loosened,  if 
necessary  use  pliers  or  a  pipe  wrench  to  rotate  the  pin 
gently  (Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2.  Using  masonry  drill  bits  around  perimeter  of  pins 

3.  Clear  the  holes  of  residual  mortar  dust  and  fill 
them  with  a  mortar  mix.  This  will  prevent  possible 
collection  of  vapor  condensation  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  3.  Fill  holes  with  mortar/part  #1  Portland  cement, 
4  parts  hydrated  lime,  8  parts  sand 

4.  In  this  particular  situation  fragments  from  the 
tablet  base  shown  in  Fig.  1  were  deemed  too  fragile  to 
reattach.  The  stone  was  trimmed  with  a  circular  saw 
using  a  diamond  tipped  blade.  Masonry  blades 
available  at  hardware  stores  are  also  effective  for  this 
purpose. 


^^ 

J" 

IS?'*- 

Bk»  ^' 

Fig.  4.  Trimming  table  to  square  it  for  bonding 
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5.      An  epoxy  appropriate  for  bonding  stone  was  used 
to  secure  the  tablet  to  its  base    (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  5.  Akepox  2010  used  to  secure  tablet  to  base 

6.    With  the  base  raised  to  expose  it  about  three  inches 
above  grade  (it  had  sunk).  Lulu's  stone  is  now  secure 
for  another  142  years  (Fig.  6).   ♦ 


Fig.  6.  Sunken  base  raised 
Lulu's  memorial  in  place 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


FROM  SLATE  TO  MARBLE:  GRAVESTONE 
CARVING  TRADITIONS  IN  EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  1770-1870 

James  Blachowicz.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Graver  Press, 
2006.  440pp.  with  appendices  on  accompanying  CD. 
$59.95.  generously  illustrated  with  superb  black  and 
white  photographs  by  the  author. 

Available  from:  Graver  Press,  806  Colfax  Street, 
Evanston,  IL  60201.  www.graverpress.com.  $59.95. 

In  this  meticulously  detailed,  superbly  illus- 
trated volume,  James  Blachowicz  sets  forth  the  results 
of  a  decade  of  productive  research  in  the  cemeteries, 
libraries  and  county  courthouses  of  eastern 
Massachusetts.  A  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago,  Blachowicz  was  lured  into  the 
field  of  gravestone  studies  after  a  summer  vacation  on 
Cape  Cod  in  1972.  His  studies  of  a  number  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  gravestone-cutters  have  appeared  in  the 
AGS  Quarterly  and  Markers. 

From  Slate  to  Marble  traces  the  development  of 
the  gravestone-cutter's  craft  in  the  coastal  communi- 
ties of  what  was  formerly  Plymouth  Colony,  from 
Plymouth  and  Kingston,  south  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  on  the  neighboring  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket.  Geographically,  it  covers  much  of  the 
same  groimd  as  Masks  of  Orthodoxy  (Benes,  1977)  and 
Epitaph  and  Icon  (George  and  Nelson,  1983).  The  book 
begins  with  a  summary  account  of  stonecutters  whose 
work  was  imported  into  the  study  area  prior  to  c.1770, 
when  the  first  resident  stonecutter,  William  Coye,  set 
up  shop  in  Plymouth.  This  is  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  consideration  of  the  stonecutters  and  shops, 
located  to  the  north  and  west  who  influenced  and 
competed  with  local  stonecutters  after  1770.  Having 
identified  and  discussed  these  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, Blachowicz  zooms  in  on  the  27  stonecut- 
ters and  monument  makers  who  worked  between  1770 
and  1870.  Seven  of  his  14  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The 
Age  of  Slate,  Stonecutting  as  a  Craft,"  and  three  more 
to  "The  Age  of  Marble,  Stonecutting  as  a  Business." 
He  concludes  with  a  chapter  titled:  "The  History  and 
Historical  Study  of  a  Craft  Tradition,"  in  which  he 
reflects  upon  his  research  experience  and  upon  current 
issues  in  gravestone  studies. 

In  From  Slate  to  Marble,  Blachowicz  has  provid- 
ed the  first  comprehensive,  in-depth  study  of  New 
England  gravestones  and  stonecutters  during  the  peri- 
od in  which  the  stonecutters'  trade  was  evolving  into 
the  monument  business.  All  but  the  earliest  of  his  27 


principal  stonecutters  engraved  urns,  willows  and 
other  neo-classical  motifs.  There  are  hundreds  of  illus- 
trations of  this  neglected  genre  of  gravestone  art  in  the 
text  and  on  the  accompanying  CD.  In  his  analysis, 
Blachowicz  often  uses  lettering,  along  with  other 
design  elements  to  differentiate  the  work  of  the  stone- 
cutters he  studied.  He  has  included  an  exposition  of 
his  methodology  and  a  catalogue  of  the  lettering  styles 
of  principal  carvers  in  Appendix  1  (pages  359-71). 
Following  Appendix  1,  one  page  describes  the  remote- 
flash  technique  he  used  to  photograph  gravestones  on 
"dark  and  cloudy  days."  Many  of  the  photographs 
published  in  the  text  appear  to  have  been  obtained 
with  this  technique  —  the  image  quality  is  exquisite. 
On  the  CD  provided  with  the  text,  there  are  fifteen 
additional  appendices,  including  a  list  of  the  713  burial 
grounds  surveyed,  a  list  of  about  1,300  signed  and  pro- 
bated stones,  and  catalogues  of  the  8,000+  stones 
attributed  to  carvers  included  in  the  study. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  introduction, 
Blachowicz  cautions:  "While  this  study  should  prove 
useful  to  scholars  with  related  research  interests,  it  is 
offered  mainly  to  those  who  are  simply  taken  by  the 
beauty  of  these  stone  artifacts  ..."  He  has  certainly 
captured  the  beauty  of  his  subject — From  Slate  to 
Marble  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  True,  some  scholars 
may  question  the  fine  points  of  a  few  attributions  and 
others  may  take  issue  with  several  of  the  views 
expressed.  Nonetheless,  I  expect  that  most  "scholars 
with  related  research  interests"  will  find  it  an  invalu- 
able sourcebook  for  years  to  come. 

— Bob  Drinkwater 

COMMITTED  TO  THE  CLEANSING  FLAME: 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CREMATION  IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLAND 

Brian  Parsons.  Reading,  England:  Spire  Books. 
Paperback,  328  pages,  black-and-white  photographs 
and  illustrations,  appendices,  notes,  bibliography, 
index.  ISBN  1-904965-04-0 

Available  from:  The  David  Brown  Book  Company,  PC 
Box  511,  28  Main  St.,  Oakville,  CT  06779, 
david.brown.bk.co@snet.net.  $70.00. 

Brian  Parsons  has  written  a  well  researched, 
scholarly  book  detailing  the  struggles  surroimding  the 
acceptance  of  cremation  in  England  from  the  mid-1870s 
to  the  early  1900s.  One  would  think  this  book  would 
appeal  to  a  limited  audience,  mainly  British,  but  it 
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actually  has  much  wider  application.  Cremation, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  comes  new  upon  the  scene, 
evokes  the  same  negative  responses  in  the  general 
population  as  it  did  in  England,  namely:  religious,  legal, 
sanitary  and  public  nuisance.  Parsons  covers  all  of 
these,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  the  development  and 
building  of  the  crematorium  at  Woking,  England.  In  this 
process,  he  cites  numerous  original  sources,  together 
with  quotes,  illustrations,  diagrams  and  photographs 
from  the  time.  One  can  see  the  pictures  and  words  of  the 
actual  players  in  this  conflict.  Lightening  the  heaviness 
of  the  subject  matter  are  illustrations  that  were  editorial 
cartoons  from  such  periodicals  as  Punch  and  Vanity  Fair. 
That  almost  two-thirds  of  all  deaths  in  England  are  now 
followed  by  cremation  attests  to  the  success  of  the  hard 
work  done  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  this  book,  and  one  which 
Parsons  narrates  at  some  length,  is  the  physical 
development  of  a  crematorium  itself.  Included  are 
detailed  plans,  architectural  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  the  actual  workings  of  crematoria.  Anyone 
wondering  what  actually  happens  inside  the  oven  will 
find  the  answer  here. 

While  I  highly  recommend  this  book,  and  its  price 
($70.00)  is  reasonable  considering  the  use  of  very  heavy, 
almost  semi-gloss  paper  and  the  book's  numerous 
illustrations,  nevertheless  that  price  will  probably, 
urifortunately,  deter  many  from  buying  it. 


Burial  Terminology  represents  a  genre  of  criticism 
that  is  new  to  me.  I  suppose  it  can  be  called  "annotated 
vocabulary."  The  author's  familiarity  with  literature  on 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  is 
breathtaking.  A  typical  paragraph  includes  multiple 
quotations  and  citations,  all  woven  smoothly  into  his 
narrative.  This  is  not  a  boring  scholarly  text. 

While  Mr.  Sprague's  principle  concern  is  with  the 
disposition  of  the  bodies,  or  remains  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  the  burial  ground  itself  is  a  natural  interest.  Two 
of  his  chapters,  X.  Features,  and  XL  Description  of 
Disposal  Area,  are  of  particular  interest  to  AGS 
members.  Indeed,  many  of  the  citations  in  those 
sections  are  from  AGS  materials,  particularly  various 
issues  of  Markers.  Features  include  grave  markers,  the 
shapes  and  structures  of  graves  as  well  as  other  burial 
items,  including  cairns,  monuments,  copings,  curbing, 
fencing  and  the  like.  Again,  the  examples  of 
terminology  listed,  compared  and  examined,  are 
remarkable  for  their  breadth  and  depth. 

Historic  period,  geographic  location,  religious  and 
other  cultural  influences  are  all  covered  in  the 
vocabulary  he  presents.  Burial  Ternmiology  is  useful  as  a 
thesaurus  for  anyone  who  seeks  to  write  about  burials 
and  graveyards,  offering  both  stylistic  guidance  and 
descriptive  precision. 

— Neill  Herring 


— Richard  E.  Pfrender 

BURIAL  TERMINOLOGY:  A  GUIDE  FOR 
RESEARCHERS 

Roderick  Sprague.  Lanham  MD:  Alta  Mira  Press,  2005. 
274  pp.,  190  pages  of  text,  with  illustrations,  bibliogra- 
phy, name  and  subject  indexes. 

Available  from:  Alta  Mira  Press,  4501  Forbes 
Boulevard,  Suite  200,  Lanham,  MD  20706.  (301)  459- 
3366,  www.altamirapress.com.  $31.41. 

While  indirectly  related  to  the  topic  of  gravestones. 
Burial  Terminology  is  much  more  focused  on  what  it 
calls,  variously,  inhumation,  interment,  burial  and 
entombment:  "the  practice  of  concealing  the  body  in  the 
ground."  The  string  of  terms  is  deliberate.  Among 
Sprague's  purposes  in  writing  is  to  collect  and  compare 
various  terms  used  over  the  years  to  describe  processes 
performed  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  He  attempts  to 
make  old,  even  obsolete  usages  familiar  to 
contemporary  researchers,  so  that  comparisons  among 
various  acts  in  various  cultures  at  various  times  are  less 
likely  to  stray  in  their  descriptions. 


REALMS  OF  HISTORY: 

THE  CEMETERIES  OF  STATEN  ISLAND 

Patricia  M.  Salmon.  Staten  Island:  Staten  Island 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  2006.  320  pages,  with 
photographs,  maps,  documentary  illustrations,  table  of 
contents,  source  list,  index. 

Available  from:  SIIAS,  75  Stuyvesant  Place 
Staten  Island,  New  York  10301.  (718)  727.1135, 
www.statenislandmuseum.org,  $27.00. 

Ms.  Salmon,  curator  of  history  for  the  Staten  Island 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  created  a 
monumental  work,  visiting  and  recording  every 
graveyard  known  to  have  existed  on  Staten  Island — 
those  that  were  active  in  2005,  those  that  accept  only 
cremated  remains,  abandoned  cemeteries,  decimated 
and  closed  cemeteries,  and  what  she  refers  to  as 
"homestead  graves" —  burials  on  private  property.  She 
examines  Native  American  burial  places,  those  of 
Europeans — every  ethnic  group  which  aggregated 
more  than  one  body. 

In  notes  before  the  text  begins,  she  identifies  the 
work  as  a  "reference  book"  and  proceeds  to  lay  out  her 
methodology,  including  her  inclination  to  include  some 
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humor  in  the  book.  Obviously  an  inveterate  researcher, 
Ms.  Salmon  pored  through  volumes  of  publications  to 
record  the  status  of  burial  grounds  through  time.  An 
integral  part  of  her  investigation  involved  consulting 
the  early  twentieth  century  works  written  by  previous 
members  of  the  sponsoring  institute,  particularly 
William  T.  Davis  and  Ira  K.  Morris.  It  is  gratifying  when 
an  author  is  thorough  and  examines  the  research  of 
his/her  predecessors.  Her  study  is  paired  with 
fieldwork  and  the  result  takes  up  209  of  the  320  pages  of 
the  book. 

The  main  body  of  the  text  arranges  the  78  burial 
grounds  alphabetically,  making  it  easy  to  locate 
information  about  the  plot  of  interest.  Ms.  Salmon 
describes  the  origin  and  ownership  history  of 
graveyards,  the  condition  over  time  if  such  reports  were 
available  and  the  current  situation.  Maps,  documentary 
illustrations  and  photos  er\liven  the  entries. 

Ms.  Salmon  is  a  passionate  advocate  for 
preservation  and  recording  of  gravestone  data  and  the 
cemeteries  in  which  they  are  found;  additionally,  she 
advocates  protecting  sites  for  possible  archaeological 
investigation. 

Some  chapters  could  be  considered  gratuitous,  but 
given  the  author's  ardor  for  the  subject  matter,  one 
suspects  she  just  couldn't  help  herself.  Among  the 
ancillary  subjects  are  a  brief  examination  of  the  fabric, 
funerary  art  and  carvers  of  some  gravestones; 
cemeteries  as  nature  preserves;  notes  about  "popular, 
famous  or  important  individuals,"  and  those  of  similar 
notoriety  who  are  not  buried  on  Staten  Island; 
morticians,  undertakers  and  funeral  homes;  cemetery 
desecration  (this  is  a  much-lamented  theme  throughout 
the  book)  and  advice  about  researching  ancestors. 

Her  footnoting  method  is  unconventional.  In  the 
text,  she  refers,  in  parenthesis,  to  the  source  and  page 
number.  Then  at  the  back  of  the  book  she  lists  the 
sources  alphabetically  by  their  author  or  title  followed 
by  the  relative  information.  This  results  in  listings  such 
as  "Mrs.  C.  Vanderbilt  Dies  at  Home  Here"  ....  The 
unconventional  nature  of  "Works  Cited"  does  not 
impede  the  quality  of  the  book,  although  it  is 
bothersome  to  have  to  review  the  preceding  text  to  find 
the  name  of  a  source  where  only  a  page  number  is 
listed.  The  index  is  comprehensive. 


SPONTANEOUS  SHRINES  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
MEMORIALIZATION  OF  DEATH 

Edited  by  Jack  Santino.  New  York:  Palgrave 
MacMillan,  2006.  353  pages  with  photographs. 

Available  from:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10010.  (888)  330-8477, 
www.palgrave-usa.com,  $79.95. 

Just  about  every  major  highway  has  the  small 
roadside  memorial,  where  loved  ones  remember  the 
spot  where  someone's  life  was  lost,  most  times  in  auto 
accidents.  While  becoming  more  popular  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  10  years,  the  diversity  and  longevity 
of  these  memorials  are  long  standing  aspects  of  human 
history.  This  book  covers  the  growth  of  pubUc  shrines, 
whether  encouraged  by  the  state  or  created 
spontaneously  by  the  general  public  to  remember 
someone's  life  and  death. 

Through  fifteen  essays,  the  authors  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  humans  publicly  mourn,  either  through 
spontaneous  shrines  or  public  memorials.  The  articles 
address  events  such  as  New  York  after  9/11,  roadside 
crosses,  public  memorials  for  the  death  of  famous 
people  and  ways  in  which  a  community  remembers 
public  tragedies.  Authors  of  the  essays  explore  how 
some  public  memorials  are  allowed  by  the  government, 
while  other  shrines  challenge  the  goverrrment's 
involvement  in  an  event. 

For  anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  how 
individuals  remember  the  dead  or  how  these  memorials 
have  grown  from  regional  oddities  to  a  mainstream 
technique  for  remembering  the  dead,  this  book  of 
essays  is  an  excellent  way  to  understand  the  variety  of 
ways.  Each  essay  can  be  read  individually  or  one  can 
read  the  whole  book  as  time  allows.  Academic  in 
nature,  this  book  offers  an  ethnographic  view  of  how 
we  recognize  and  remember  perhaps  the  most 
depressing  time  in  a  person's  life,  death  or  tragedy. 

— ^Jeannie  Regan-Dinius 


-Janet  K.  Seapker 


We  are  sorry  to  aiinounce  the  February  2,  2008,  passing  of  longtime  AGS  member  Nancy  Hannan 

of  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts.  Many  of  you  may  remember  her  from  the  1993, 1996-2001  and  2003 

conferences  she  attended  with  her  husband  Robert. 
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THE  BEST  LAST  PLACE:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
SANTA  BARBARA  CEMETERY 

David  Petry.  Santa  Barbara:  Olympus,  2006. 
Hardcover,  206  pages,  color,  sepia  and  black  and  white 
photographs,  notes,  index,  ISBN:  00-934161-94-1. 

Available  from:  www.amazon.com,  $50.00. 

Nicely  produced  on  quality  paper  and  printed  in 
China,  this  book  is  what  so  many  cemeteries  have 
striven  for  and  never  quite  achieved.  The  author  has 
served  as  Santa  Barbara  Cemetery's  historian  for  very 
nearly  a  decade  and  his  skills  as  a  writer  and 
photographer  have  eminently  qualified  him  for 
documentation  of  the  cemetery's  past  and  present.  The 
cemetery  has  faced  all  the  usual  problems  to  which  a 
cemetery  is  prone,  plus  some  less  common — severe 
droughts  and  earthquakes — and  has  always  reacted  in 
laudable  fashion. 

The  city's  history  has  dictated  the  cemetery's 
diversity  and  few  may  recognize  that  Santa  Barbara  was 
not  an  Anglo  community  until  the  mid- 1800s,  when 
newly  arrived  New  Englanders  began  setting  their 
print  on  the  city.  Even  then,  when  California  achieved 
statehood  in  1860,  Spanish  was  still  the  first  language 
and  most  of  the  residents  were  Catholic. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Cemetery  Association,  formed 
in  1867,  first  presided  over  a  five-acre  tract  devoted  to 
Protestant  burials.  Today,  it  reflects  the  numerous 
additions  made  to  the  uninspired  grounds  and  its 
evolution  into  a  showplace  many  times  its  original  size. 

While  the  author  has  devoted  little  text  to 
gravestones  and  their  sculptors  or  vendors,  those  of  an 
artistic  bent  will  appreciate  his  commentary  (and 
photographs)  relating  to  some  of  the  spectacular 
stained  glass  and  murals  to  be  found  in  various 
cemetery  structures. 

Though  history  decreed  his  burial  elsewhere,  Santa 
Barbara  Cemetery  is  said  to  have  been  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Ronald  Regan  and  the  First  Lady. 

This  is  one  of  those  cemetery  books  you  will  want 
to  keep,  not  work  off  on  a  friend  or  local  library. 

— Sybil  F.  Crawford. 


MARKERS  NOTES 

Following  are  corrections  to  Vincent  Luti's  article 
"Borden  Thornton  (1762-1838),  Rhode  Island 
Stonecarver,"  published  in  Markers  XXIV,  (2007). 

Page  113:  Critical  information  got  excised  in  the  last 
paragraph:  ".  .  .from  some  seventy-plus  stones  from 
both  bodies  of  work  interlaced  chronologically.  The 
elements  were  continuous  throughout  both  bodies  of 
work  even  to  when  there  were  lettering  design 
changes. 

Page  115:  June  1798  was  excised  in  the  text  and  notes. 

Page  116:  It  says  the  barn,  crib,  chaise  house  and  cider 
mill  were  on  Borden's  portion  of  the  200  acres.  My  text 
says  otherwise:  They  were  elsewhere  on  the  200  acres, 
not  on  Borden's. 

Page  117:  George  Allen  died  in  1774  NOT  1794. 

Page  119:  My  descriptive  note  pointed  out,  by  com- 
parison of  the  two  designs,  Thornton's  inept  misread- 
ing of  the  Allen  border.  This  was  excised. 

Page  120,  Fig.  10:  Jemima,  not  Kemima.  The  photo  is 
NOT  an  example  of  Thornton's  lettering,  but  rather,  as 
I  wrote  accompanying  the  photo:  an  example  of  char- 
acteristic Thornton  error  prone  work. 

Page  123,  2^^"  paragraph:  omitted:  acanthus  leaf 
design  in  the  tympanum. 

Page  123,  line  12  (figs.  1, 12-13):  The  12  does  not 
belong  here.  It  goes  in  the  next  sentence  as  a  represen- 
tation of  stopper  type  2,  a  fat  oval,  spirally  inscribed 
knob  (Fig.  12). 

Page  124,  Fig.  14:  should  read:  Geannings 

Page  129:  should  read:  "To  what  Paid  Borden 
Thornton  Grave  Stones  4-00." 

Page  130:  Omitted  from  the  list:  Thornton,  Borden, 
1810,  WK07. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Tom  Malloy 

P.O  Box  256 

Westminster,  MA  01473-0256 

tbmalloy@comcast.net 


Those  of  you  who  did  not  attend  our  Thirtieth 
Anniversary  Conference  at  Rivier  College  in  Nashua, 
NH,  missed  out  on  an  exceptional  social  and 
educational  experience  that  you  can  read  about  on  other 
pages  of  this  issue.  Not  only  was  this  conference  an 
enjoyable  venue,  but  it  was  also  very  financially 
successful.  Our  net  gain  was  $8,500,  plus  the  silent 
auction  brought  in  over  $2,000.  This  is  important 
because  conference  revenues  are  second  only  to  dues  for 
our  organization's  income.  The  success  of  a  conference 
is  due  to  the  efforts  of  many  people  who  volunteer  a 
large  amount  of  their  tirhe,  in  addition  to  paying  their 
full  conference  fees.  Consequently,  appreciation  is 
extended  to  the  conference  committee: 

Co-chair  -  Brenda  Malloy 
Registration  and  Facilities  Coordinator  - 

Bob  Young 
Program  Chair  -  C.R.  Jones 
Participation  Sessions  Co-chairs  - 

Frank  Calidonna  and  Marianne  Greenfield 
Conservation  Workshop  Chair  -  TaMara  Conde 
Motor  Coach  Tour  Guides  -  Laurel  Gabel, 

Catherine  Goodwin,  Richard  Holmes, 

John  Jordan  and  Brenda  Malloy 
Photography  Workshop  -  Frank  Calidonna 
Archival  Documentation  Workshop 

-  Frank  Calidonna 
Foil  Impression  Workshop  -  Judi  Trainor 
Gravestone  Rubbing  Workshop  -  Roberta  Halporn 


Late  Night  Sessions  Coordinator  -  Bill  Baeckler 
Sileiit  Auction  Coordinators  -  Melvin  Mason 

and  Tom  Mason 
Awards  and  Scholarship  Committee 
-  Brenda  Reynolds  and  Marianne  Greenfield 
Program  Book  -  Andrea  Carlin 
Sales  Table  and  Exhibits  Coordinator  -  Marie  Ferre 
Logo  Preparation  -  Laurel  Gabel 

and  Marianne  Greenfield 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  Magjtets  - 
Compliments  of  Carol  Perkins 

Of  course,  this  list  does  not  include  those 
individuals  who  presented  papers,  conducted  sessions 
and  worked  as  instructors  for  the  conservation 
workshop,  to  whom  appreciation  is  also  expressed. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  another  successful 
cor^ference  in  2008,  co-chaired  by  Fred  Oakley  and  Bob 
Drinkwater.  This,  our  thirty-first  Conference,  will  be 
held  at  Hampshire  College  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  a 
college  town  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Pioneer  Valley 
region  of  western  Massachusetts.  Hampshire  College 
has  a  compact  campus,  located  on  800  pastoral  acres.  It 
is  part  of  the  Five  College  Consortium,  which  includes 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College,  Amherst 
College,  and  the  Amherst  campus  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  All  of  these  campuses,  which  are  within 
a  half  hour's  drive  of  each  other,  participate  in  a 
program  known  as  Museums  10.  This  is  a  partnership  of 
seven  college  museums  and  three  unique  local 
museums,  two  of  which,  the  Eric  Carle  Museum  of 
Picture  Book  Art  and  the  National  Yiddish  Book  Center, 
are  located  on  the  Hampshire  College  campus.  So,  for 
an  excellent  academic  setting,  in  a  picturesque  rural 
landscape,  with  easy  access  to  quintessential  New 
England  cemeteries,  please  plan  to  join  us  in  Amherst 
this  June. 


2008  Conference  Logo- 
Detail  from  headstone  of 
Jonathan  Ingram, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 


2008  A^S  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting 

June  17-22,  2008 
Jtampshire  College  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

FEATURING: 

PRE-CONFERENCE  TOUR- 
Cemeteries  of  Deerfield,  Northfield 
and  Bernardston,  Massachusetts 


WORKSHOPS-Conservation,  Photography,  Rubbing 
and  Foil  Impressions 


BUS  TOURS  (choose  from  one  of  three)-We'll  be  visit- 
ing 18th-  and  19th-century  cemeteries  in  South  Hadley, 
Springfield,  West  Springfield,  Holyoke,  and  the  area 
surrounding  the  Quabbin  Reservoir. 

And:  LECTURES,  LATE  NIGHT  SESSIONS,  KEYNOTE 
ADDRESS,  Hands-on  PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS,  the 
AWARDS  BANQUET  and  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Please  see  the  detailed  itinerary  and  registration  form 
in  the  insert. 

Join  us! 
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On  the  Side  of  Ragged  Mountain 

Patricia  Danehy  Andreucci 
Photos  by  the  Author 


Inscription  reads: 


THIS  PORTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  FOREST 

WAS  GFVEN  BY  THE  CONNECTICUT 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

1929 


NEAR  THIS  SPOT  WAS  THE 
SITE  OF  AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE 


Not  all  New  England  cemeteries  display 
exan-iples  of  Colonial  carvers,  Puritan 
artwork  or  Victorian  elegance.  One  unique 
burial  ground  is  the  Light  House  Tribe's  cemetery 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  Farmington  [Tunxis] 
River,  on  the  slope  of  Ragged  Mountain  in  the  People's 
State  Forest,  Barkhamsted,  Connecticut.  Here,  plain 
field  stones,  granite,  schist  and  red  sandstone  serve  as 
grave  markers.  Some  of  these  stones  have  been 
quarried,  others  collected  from  the  river  or  forest. 


This  "tribe"  was  an  amalgam  of  Native  Americans, 
African  Americans  and  Whites,  and  its  origin  was  truly 
the  stuff  from  which  romantic  legends  arose.  In  1740,  in 
an  act  of  defiance,  Molly  Barber,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Connecticut  merchant,  eloped  with  James  Chaugham,  a 
Narragansett  Indian  from  Block  Island,  Rhode  Island. 
The  two  established  a  homestead  and  raised  eight 
children. 


TTfff 
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People's  State  Forest,  Connecticut 

Directions: 

Off  Route  44:  take  Route  318  in  Barkhamsted. 
Go  across  the  steel  bridge  and  take  an  immedi- 
ate left  onto  West  River  Road.  The  recreation 
area  is  approximately  1  mile  up  on  the  left. 
The  Jessie  Gerard  trail  crosses  the 
Barkhamsted  Lighthouse  cemetery. 


Located  on  the  Albany  to  Hartford  road,  later  to  be 
named  the  Farmington  River  Turnpike,  the  Chaugham's 
home  soon  became  known  as  the  Light  House. 
Regional  lore  tells  us  that  upon  sighting  lights  from  the 
settlement,  the  stage  coach  drivers  would  shout  out 
"There's  the  Light  House!"  knowing  that  it  was  then 
only  five  miles  to  their  destination  of  New  Hartford. 
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On  30  September  1854,  the  Mountain  Country  Herald 
reported  that  the  settlement  consisted  of  small  huts 
"built  after  architecture  about  half  way  between  a  wood 

pile  and  a  rail  fence"-*^  and  that  the  inhabitants  looked 
desolate  and  destitute.  It  was  obviously  a  poor 
community,  but  whether  or  not  the  portrayal  was 
accurate  and  unbiased  is  unknown.  The  historical 
records  tell  of  productive  (male)  citizens  who  owned 
land,  voted  and  were  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  and  fhe  Union  Army.  Conversely, 
local  lore  tells  of  "wild"  inhabitants.  According  to  local 
accounts,  the  "tribe"  made  and  sold  baskets  and  brooms 
of  hickory  and  ash  and  prepared  herbal  remedies. 

This  legend  of  Molly  Barber  and  James  Chaugham 
inspired  Lewis  Sprague  Mills  to  write  his  epic  poem  The 
Legend  of  Barkhamsted  Lighthouse.  Even  though  this  is  an 
extremely  romantic  tale.  Mills  provides  many  insights 
into  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  Light  House  Flats,  and 
the  history  of  the  area. 


1 
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hi  1790,  James  Chaugham  died: 

And  his  body  was  now  buried 
In  the  dark  and  lonely  grave-yard. 

In  the  forest  on  the  hill-side.^ 

And,  in  1820,  his  wife,  Molly  Barber,  joined  him: 

Then  they  bore  her  to  the  graveyard. 
Left  her  alone  in  silence. 

With  a  field-stone  for  a  marker.^ 


The  cemetery  is  located  in  the  forest,  a  short 
distance  off  East  River  Road;  the  right  fork  of  the  Jessie 
Gerard  hiking  trail  runs  right  through  it.  Even  knowing 
the  location,  we  found  that  at  first  it  was  difficult  to 
locate  the  cemetery.  The  stone  markers  are  now  covered 
with  lichen  and  moss.  The  entire  area  is  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  covered  with  fallen  leaves.  As  soon  as  a  few 
markers  are  identified,  it  becomes  easier  to  locate  more. 
The  graves  are  not  aligned  in  any  particular  manner. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if  some  stones  are,  in 
fact,  foot  markers,  or,  if  they  do  not  really  mark  a  grave 
at  all.  The  ground  itself  is  flat,  with  no  observable 
mounding  to  indicate  graves.  The  stones  used  as 
markers  in  this  cemetery  were  obviously  chosen  and 
placed  with  deliberation.  The  fieldstones  are  in  their 
natural  state,  but  those  chosen  are  distinctively 
shaped— some  round,  some  triangular,  some  pointed. 
The  granite  stones  are  more  squared.  At  least  one  stone 
appears  to  have  been  deliberately  shaped. 

In  the  1930s,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
erected  a  stockade  fence  around  the  cemetery  and 
posted  a  sign,  no  longer  extant.  Photos  taken  at  that  time 
reveal  that  the  sign  read: 

THESE  ARE  THE  GRAVES 

OF  THE  INDIANS 

WHO  LIVED  HERE  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY, 

BEGINNING  ABOUT  1740. 

DO  NOT  DISTURB  THESE  GRAVES 

NO  IMPLEMENTS  ARE  BURIED  HERE.  4 
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On  his  visit  to  the  cemetery  in  1868,  WilHam 
Wallace  Lee  (Barkhampsted  town  historian)  counted 
approximately  50  stones.  Professor  Kenneth  L.  Feder, 
who  conducted  archaeological  surveys  at  the 
Lighthouse  Site  in  1986,  1990  and  1991,  states:  "Fifty 
graves  is  likely  an  accurate,  conservative  estimate  for  the 
number  of  graves  in  the  Lighthouse  cemetery;  there  may 

be  as  many  as  75."^  Some  of  the  markers  may  be  foot 
stones. 


Map  of  the  Lighthouse  Cemetery" 

The  Chaugham  family  and  its  descendents 
inhabited  the  Lighthouse  site  until  the  early  1860s. 
Descendants  are  purportedly  still  living  in  surrounding 
towns.  Although  the  cemetery  is  not  currently 
maintained,  there  is  evidence  that  at  least  one  grave  is 
regularly  visited:  a  new  American  flag  is  proudly 
displayed  next  to  one  large  uninscribed  marker. 
Someone  still  honors  the  ancestor  buried  there. 

Once  again,  the  quality,  size  and  style  of  the  grave 
marker  reflect  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the 
deceased's  family.  In  a  community  that  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  inscribed  grave  markers  would  have  little 

meaning.'  In  a  community  with  minimal  income, 
commissioned  grave  markers  would  be  a  luxury.  Flat, 
away  from  dwellings,  overlooking  the  road,  and  near  the 
river,  the  land  for  the  cemetery  was  chosen  with  care. 


Elaborate  markers  with  fancy  words  and  decorations 
were  unimportant  to  the  living  members  of  the 
Barkhamsted  Light  House  Tribe. 

Hallowed  is  the  lonely  grave  yard 

With  its  palisade  and  headstones. 

Though  they're  crude  and  nameless  markers. 

Still  the  name  of  Molly  Barber, 

And  her  spouse,  the  Honest  Chaugham, 

Shall  be  known  in  song  and  story 

Far  beyond  the  nation's  borders. 

And  remembered  through  the  ages." 
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The  Pioneer  Spirit  Remains:  Fuller  Cemetery, 
Gardner  Township,  Johnson  County,  Kansas 

Linda  Lewis 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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Johnson  Co.  KS  and 
Fuller  homestead 


n  1854,  the 

Kansas-Nebraska 
-Act  opened  the 
Kansas  Territory  to  settlers 
and  granted  the  territory 
sovereignty  to  decide  their 
Free  or  Slave  status  for 
eventual  statehood.  Trade 
routes,  like  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  were  already 

established,  and  railroad 
construction  began  in  earnest  at  the  operving  of  the 
territory. 

As  a  result  of  these  events, 
settlers  rushed  to  homestead  Kansas 
prairie  land,  advertised  as  fast  to 
farm  with  no  trees  to  clear.  These 
early  pioneers  often  formed  small 
secular  communities,  either  pro-  or 
anti-slavery  and  they  were  often 
located  in  close  proximity.  This  led  to 
the  friction  known  in  history  as 
Bloody  Kansas,  .and  the  Border  Wars 
with  Missouri,  a  pro-slavery  state. 
By  January  29,  1861,  Kansas  joined 
the  Union  as  a  Free  State.  Later  that  year,  Kansas  troops 
marched  to  serve  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  departed  from  what  is  now 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  entered  the  Kansas  Territory 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Johnson  County,  Kansas.  The 
Trail  served  not  only  as  a  trade  route,  but  also  as  the 
start  of  the  Trail  to  Oregon  and  California.  It  is  in  the 
south  central  portion  of  Johnson  County,  not  too  far 
from  the  Trail,  where  in  1854,  Amos  Fuller,  his  wife 
Amelia  and  his  5  children  were  among  the  first  settlers 
to  claim  160-acres  in  Gardner  Township.  Here  they 
survived  on  their  own  wits  through  this  rugged  time  in 
Kansas  history.  And  here  they  rest  forever,  in  a  place 
where  their  mark  on  this  prairie  remains  visible  today. 

The  Federal  Census  and  Johnson  County  Atlas 
reveal  that  Amos  Fuller  was  born  in  New  York  and 
married  Amelia  Jennings  of  Vermont,  in  MedLno,  New 
York  in  1828.  By  1840,  Amos,  Amelia,  two  daughters  and 
one  son  moved  to  LaGrange  Township,  Cass  County, 
Michigan.  There,  in  the  subsequent  decade,  they  bore 
two  more  sons  before  making  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
prairie  land. 

Amos  Fuller's  new  farmland,  located  southeast  of 


Old  Fuller  homestead  site 


Fuller  Cemetery 


Gardner,  spans  Cedar 

Niles    Road    at    191st 

Street,  with  80  acres  on 

either    side.    At    this 

intersection  one  can  see 

the    remains     of    the 

original    stone     fence 

that  Amos,  his  children 

and  his  grandchildren 

helped  to  build.  Where 

the  land  did  not  provide  trees  for  fencing,  the  fields  and 

creek  bed  provided  flat  stones. 

One-half  mile  south  on  Cedar 

Niles  Road  lies  the  southern  border 

of  the  Fuller  land  and  on  the  west 

side  remains  of  the  stone  fence. 

Here  stands  the  old  barn  and  the 

grove    of   cedar    trees    that    once 

protected  the  original  homestead. 

Across    the    road    from    the    old 

homestead,   next  to  the  property 

line,   we   find    the   Fuller   family 

cemetery,    and    with    it,    another 

testament  to  pioneer  life  on  the 

prairie. 

The  Fuller  family  owned 

this    land    until    the    early 

1930s;  however,  the  cemetery 

itself     has     been     in     the 

perpetual    loving    care    of 

Amos       Fuller      and      his 

descendents  for  the  past  152 

years.     The     cemetery     is 

currently  tended  with  care  by 

Mr.   Robert  Fuller  of  Gardner,   Kansas,   great  great 

grandson  of  Amos  Fuller. 

The  cemetery  is  fenced  on  all  sides,  with  a  gate  on 

the  west  side  facing  the  road.  On  a  recent  tour  of  the 

cemetery,       Mr.       Fuller 

pointed   out  the  antique 

hand-made   barbed   wire 

fence  that  still  remains  on 

the  north  and  south  sides 

of  the  cemetery.  Even  this 

fence    demonstrates    the 

tireless         determination 

required  for  everyday  life        ,,      ,        ,    ,     ,     . 

t,  .      ■'       ■'  Hand-made  barbed  wire 

m  Kansas  lerritory.  ^.,,       ^    ,   ^  „ 

■^  still  protects  Fuller  cemetery 


Stone  fence  built  by 
Amos  Fuller  and  family 
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The  oldest  dated  stone  in  the  cemetery  is  a  marble 
marker  inscribed:  Fuller,  Amelia;  d.  20  Apr  1861,  Age:  54 
y  3  m  19  d,  wife  of  Amos  Fuller.  To  the  immediate  right 
of  Amelia's  stone,  we  find  a  marble  stone  in  pieces.  The 
top  portion  of  this  stone  bears  the  inscription:  Fuller, 
Amos;  d.  11  Feb  1878.  The  marble  piece  remaining 
affixed  to  the  base  is  inscribed:  Sellers  J  Haldeman,  Paola 
Kans. 

The  1880  Federal  Census  for  Kansas  says  the  Dr. 
George  Haldeman  family  was  the  only  Haldemans 
living  in  or  near  Paola,  Kansas.  Dr.  Haldeman's  eldest 
son,  Robert,  aged  24,  is  listed  as  a  marble  cutter  and  is 
possibly  linked  to  the  reference  found  on  the  stone. 

To  the  right  of  the 
original  marker  is  a  second 
stone  inscribed:  Fuller, 
Amos;  d.  11  Feb  1878,  Age: 
70  y  9  m  5  d.  According  to 
Mr.  Fuller,  this  second 
stone  and  Amelia's  stone 
were  purchase  and 
installed  by  his  father, 
Frank,  who  cared  for  this 
cemetery  before  him. 

To  the  left  of  Amelia 
we   find   the  next   oldest 

marker,  a  marble  stone,  dedicated  to  Fuller,  Herman:  d. 
27  Sep  1863,  Age:  27  yr.  Died  as  a  Union  Soldier  at 
Natchez  Mississippi.  Farther  back  in  the  cemetery  we 
find  the  granite  stone  of  Herman's  youngest  brother 
Frank,  born  in  Michigan,  inscribed:  F.E.  Fuller,  b.  Nov 
1847,  d.  29  Feb  1896,  Co  I,  5.  Kans.  Cav.  From  these 
stones  we  can  realize  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  on  this 
family  who  sent  two  sons  to  war  and  only  one  returned 
alive. 


The  base  of  Amos  Fuller's 
original  stone 


Fuller,  Herman;  d.  27  Sep  1863, 

Age:  27  yr.  Died  as  a  Union 
Soldier  at  Natchez,  Mississippi 


Fuller,  F.E.;  b.  Nov.  1847, 
d.  29  Feb  1896,  Co  I 
5th  Kansas  Cavalry 


There  are  a  total  of  19  markers  in  Fuller  cemetery. 
Among  the  marble  and  granite  monuments  are  nine 
hand-chiseled  stones.  These  stones  appear  to  be 
fieldstones  of  the  same  type  found  on  the  property  and 
used  to  build  the  property  fence.  Though  it  is  not  known 
who  created  these  headstones,  we  again  see  the 
resourcefulness  exemplified  by  Amos  and  his  family  in 
times  of  need. 


Based  on  physical  location  and  the  rustic 
simplicity,  the  stone  to  the  right  of  Amos  Fuller's  newer 
stone,  inscribed  simply:  Jay  Fuller,  may  be  one  of  the 
oldest  fieldstones.  This  stone  may  be  dedicated  to  Amos 
and  Amelia's  middle  son,  William  "Jay"  Fuller,  born  in 
Wisconsin,  or  could  be  a  child  namesake.  The  1874 
Johnson  County  Atlas  shows  that  Jay  Fuller  owned  his 
own  160-acre  tract  of  land  nearby.  Military  research 
reveals  that  he  too  served  as  a  private  in  Company  B, 
2nd  Regiment,  Kansas  Cavalry. 

The  oldest  dated 
fieldstone  marker  is  found  in 
the  second  row,  inscribed: 
Fuller,  C  Oliver;  d.  1880,  Infant. 
Mr.  Fuller  explains  that  this 
stone  marks  the  grave  of  a  child 
of  F.  E.  Fuller  and  his  wife  Lena 
Motzkus.  Here  the  stone  carver 
used  the  same  rectangular 
shape  but  this  time  added  a 
descriptor  and  the  death  date. 

The  next  two  oldest 
stones,  also  children  of  F.  E. 
Fuller,  are  rounded  on  top  and  the  carver  provided  more 
information.  Another  interesting  fieldstone  found  on 
this  row  is  that  of  F.  E.  Fuller's  father-in-law,  Martin 
Motzkus.  The  carver  used  the  rectangular  stone  shape 
like  the  first  stones,  but  the  surname  is  carved  in  a 
diagonal  bartner. 

The  best  preserved  fieldstone,  found  within  the 
protection  of  a  yucca  plant,  is  that  of  Amos  and  Amelia 
Fuller's  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Louise  Tuttle.  The  last 
dated  fieldstone  marks  the  grave  of  Grace  Kelly, 
adopted  daughter  of  Lena  Fuller.  These  two  stones  are 
the  same  shape  and  approximate  small  size.  They  have 
more  polished  edges  and  each  displays  more  complex 
inscription  styles,  embellishments  and  workmanship. 

This  beautiful  cemetery,  with  its  hand.-carved 
fieldstones  and  hand-made  fence,  is  a  constant  and 


jfTiMM  7M«^*r  lift 

Infant  Oliver, 

died  1880  - 

oldest  dated  fieldstone 


mmk 


>  1  II, 
'.-  "-pit 
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Minnie  Ester, 

daughter  of  F  E  and  L  C  Fuller, 

bom  4-9-1887, 

at  rest  7-2-1887 


Motzkus,  Martin; 
b.  1850,  d.  1897,  Peace 
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lasting  reminder  of  the  fortitude  and 
resourcefulness  of  our  forefathers  who 
survived  the  elements,  celebrated  Kansas 
statehood  and  gave  their  sons  to  the  Civil  War, 
while  eking  out  a  living  from  this  raw  and 
untamed  new  land. 


Tuttle,  Mary  Louise; 

d.  16  Mar  1896,  Age:  61  yr,  Dau  of 

Amos  and  Amelia  Fuller  Fuller, 

bom  4-9-1887, 

at  rest  7-2-1887 


|r3-Li|        |rS-L2|        I  H3-L3|        |  FI3-u|        |  R3-Ls| 


I  R2-n  I        I  R3-L2  I        |r2-L3|        |r2-L4|        |  R2-15  | 


R2-La 
R2-L7 


Hl-Ll  R1-L2  R1-U  R1-L4  R1-L5  R1-L6 


Rowl 
Lot1: 
Lot  3: 
Lot  3: 
Lot  4: 
Lots: 
Lot  6: 

Row  2 
Lot1: 
Lot  2: 
Lot  3: 
Lot  4: 
Lots: 
LotG: 
Lot  7: 
Lots: 

Row  3 
Lot1: 
Lot  2: 
Lot  3: 
Lot  4: 
Lots: 


TifUla,FrankE:d.02Mav1867,Aga:9y2ni11d,OnlyMnafTGan(lMLTUttla 
Fullar.Horman;  d.  27  Sep  1863.  Ago:  27  yr,  Oiad  H  a  Union  Soldiar  at  Natchn  Mitsiisjppi 
Fullar,AnMlia:d2aApr1861,Aga:S4y3iii19d.WifaofAnioiFuiror 
Full«r.A[n«;d11  Fab  1878,  Sallen  J  Haldaman  Paola,  Kans:  original  itonsffarokan) 
Fullor,Amos;d11  Fob  I87B,  Aga:70y  9m5  d;Mconditoneinitallod  inlho  1950s 
FulloT,  Jay;  no  dates 

MoQkui,  Martin:  b.USO.d.  1897 

Molzku),  Henriett  a;  b.  10  ;un1B21,d.  13  Jui1901, Mother  of  MriFE  Fuller 

Amdia;b.16MBTie64,d.20S«p18B9,OursisteT 

Fuller.Amie  Amelia; b.ie Mar  18B2,d.11  May  1BB2,0aughiftr of  FEandLC  Fuller 

Fuller,  MinnioEsterb.  09  Apr  1B87,d,  02  Jul  1B87,C>«ughter  of  FEandLC  Fuller 

Fuller,  C  Oliver;  d.  1 880,lnfant 

Ke[ly,Grac»Ma9on;b.  190  2,d.  1928,  Stoneand  plaque 

Edrid9e.May:b.1900,d.199B 

Tutlle.Mary  Louise; d. 16  Mar  1B96,  Age:  61  yr, Dau  of  AmosandAinelui  Fuller 
Hota.ArthurC  Metal  Funeral  Home  marker 
Fuller, Lena:  b.  1861, d.  1932, Wife  ofFrank  E  Fuller 
Fuller,FE;b.Nov1B47.d.29Feb  1896,Co  1  SKanuiCav 
Fuller,HAJrb.1908.d.1909,Sono(HAandMAFuller 


Kelly,  Grace; 
b.  1902,  d.  1928 


Ge 

1 

leration  |  Name 

1  Born                1  Died                       | 

Amos  Fuller 

11  Feb  1878 

+ 

Amelia  Fuller 
2    ;  Mary  Louise  Fuller 
"' "  1  3  Frank  E  Tuttie 
2    j  Herman  Fuller 

20  Apr  1861 
16Marl896"' 
j                          i            2  May  1867 

1                                 MS  22  Sep  1863 
Nov  1847              29  Feb  1896 

-■- 

2  TfE  Fuller 
+      Lena  Fuller 

1861                           1932 

j  3    '  C  Oliver  Fuller 

i 

!  3    1  Amie  Amelia  Fuller 

16  Mar  1882              11  May  1882 

1  3    '  Minnie  Ester  Fuller 

09  Apr  188?!              02  Jul  1887 

The  tables  to  the  right  are  views  of  the  family 
relationships  memorialized  in  this  cemetery.  These 
tables  were  complied  from  the  stones,  and 
relationships  confirmed  through  Census  records  and 
Mr.  Robert  Fuller. 
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AGS  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  CONFERENCE  2007 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 


conservation. 


foil 


The      30th      Annual 
Meeting  and 

Conference    of    the 
Association    for    Gravestone 
Studies    was    held    at    Rivier 
College     in     Nashua,     New 
Hampshire,  June  20-24,  2007. 
Co-chairs  TOM  and  BRENDA 
MALLOY      coordinated      an 
excellent  program  featuring  a 
pre-conference  tour  to  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,       National 
Historical  Park  and  the  Lowell 
Cemetery,      workshops      on 

impressions,  rubbing  and  photography  on  Thursday, 
three  guided  cemetery  bus  tours  on  Friday, 
participation  sessions  on  Saturday  as  well  as  the  30th 
armual  meeting  and  lectures  each  evening  and  Sunday 
morning.  Late  Night  informal  sharing  of  slides  and 
experiences  were  held  each  evening.  A  reception  and 
Awards  Banquet  on  Saturday  night  honored  GRAY 
WILLIAMS,  this  year's  Forbes  Award  recipient.  More 
than  109  conferees  participated  in  these  events. 

PRE-CONFERENCE  MOTOR  COACH  TOUR 

On  a  beautiful  summer  day  early-bird  conferees 
attended  the  pre-conference  bus  tour  to  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  CATHERINE  GOODWIN,  long-time 
AGS  member  and  member  of  the  Lowell  Historical 
Society,  who  wrote  Mourning  Glory,  the  authoritative 
book  on  the  Lowell  Cemetery,  led  the  tour. 

The  tour  of  the  mill  town,  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
included  a  visit  to  the  area  where  the  textile  factories 
flourished  during  the  early  nineteenth  century.  In  1978 
the  area  became  the  Lowell  National  Historic  Park 
which  includes  a  visitor's  center,  restored  canals  that 
include  a  waterfront  walkway,  and  restored  former 
miUs  converted  to  museums  and  interpretive  centers. 


The   Lowell   Cemetery   is   a 

garden  cemetery  that  was  modeled 

on  Mount  Auburn  in  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts,    established     ten 

years   earlier   as  America's   first 

garden  cemetery.  Lowell  Cemetery 

was  dedicated  in  1841  and  placed 

on     the     National     Register     of 

Historic  Places  in  1998.    Designed 

by  the  eminent  surveyor  George  R. 

Worcester,      the      grounds      are 

Central  Cemetery,  Dunstable,  Massachusetts.         enhanced  with  winding  roads  and 

Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent  paths  under  a  canopy  of  ash,  beech 

and  oak  trees.  The  cemetery's  85  acres  is  a  repository  of 

cemetery  art  with  elaborately  carved  monuments  by 

both  local  artists  and  internationally  famous  sculptors 

such  as  Daniel  Chester  French,  Frank  E.  Elwell  of  New 

York  and  Price  Joy  of  England. 


WORKSHOPS  -  THURSDAY 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  Nashua,  the  largest 
cemetery  in  the  city,  consists  of  40  acres.  It  was  the  site 
of  the  day's  Conservation  Workshop,  led  by  TAMARA 
CONDE,  chair.  Group  leaders  included  JON  APPELL, 
C.R.JONES,  CHARLIE  MARCHANT,  KAI  NALENZ, 
JOHN  O'BRIEN,  FRED  OAKLEY  and  BRENDA 
REYNOLDS.  At  an  orientation  session  on  Wednesday 
night,  C.R.  JONES  presented  a  brief  overview  of  how 
the  conservator  looks  at  gravestones  and  how  to  use 
good  conservation  practices.  FRED  OAKLEY  showed 
slides  of  some  stones  to  be  treated  during  the  workshop 
the  next  day.  The  workshop  included  recording, 
photographing  and  cleaning  gravestones,  resetting 
leaning  stones,  casting  a  replacement  base,  mortaring 
the  stone  into  the  new  base  and  simple  adhesive  repair. 

FRANK  CALIDONNA  led  the  Photography 
Workshop  in  Edgewood  Cemetery.  During  the  morning 
he      demonstrated      the      proper      techniques      of 


Frank  Calidonna. 

Edgewood 

Cemetery,  Nashua 

Photo  by  John 

Sterling 


Left  and  above:  Mollis  Cemetery,  Hollis,  NH 
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The  mirror  technique  to  photograph 
stones.  Photo  by  John  O'Brien 


HoUis  Cemetery,  Hollis,  NH  Foil  Impression  Workshop 

both  by  Ruth  Miller 


photographing  both  flat  gravestones  and  statuary.  He 
also  discussed  proper  equipment,  supplies,  techniques, 
lighting  and  composition.  During  the  afternoon  the 
group  retired  to  a  classroom  where  computer 
procedures  for  digital  or  film  photographs  were 
demonstrated.  Software  packages,  editing,  organizing, 
and  storing  digital  images  were  discussed. 

At  the  Old  South  Cemetery,  JUDI  TRAINOR  led 
an  afternoon  session  on  Creating  Foil  Impressions. 
ROBERTA  HALPORN  led  the  Gravestone  Rubbing 
Workshop. 

FRIDAY  MOTOR  COACH  TOURS 

Two  motor  coach  tours  left  campus  center  on 
Friday  morning.  The  Colonial  Tour  led  by  LAUREL 
GABEL  and  BRENDA  MALLOY  proceeded  to 
Dunstable,  Groton,  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  and 
concluded  at  Hollis,  New  Hampshire.  Participants 
viewed  the  work  of  carvers  such  as  Ball,  Colburn, 
Davis,  Dwight,  Hubbard,  Lamson,  Parks,  Spauldin, 
Webster,  Wheat  and  Worcester. 

The  Colonial  and  Victorian  Tour,  led  by  RICHARD 
HOLMES  and  JOHN  JORDAN,  went  to  Derry,  New 
Hampshire,  the  Frost  Farm,  Chester  and  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.  Participants  saw  the  work  of  carvers 
John  Wight  and  Abel  and  Stephen  Webster  as  well  as 
gravesites  of  astronaut  Alan  Shepard,  murder  victim 
Greg  Smart,  milk  entrepreneur  H.P.  Hood  and  the 
family  plot  of  the  VanderbUts. 

LECTURES 

Program  Chair  C.  R.  JONES  organized  the  evening 
and  Sunday  morning  lecture  series. 

The  series  began  on  Thursday  night  with  the 
Keynote  Address  by  DAVID  H.  WATTERS,  faculty 
member  in  the  English  Department  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Durham  where  he  teaches  courses 
on  New  England  literature  and  material  culture,  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  colonial  period.  His 
publications  include  books  and  articles  on  early 
American  literature  and  gravestone  art  and  on  such 
authors  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Emily 
Dickinson  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  He  is  presently 
co-edits  the  Encyclopedia  of  New  England  Culture  (Yale, 


2005)  and  directs  the  Center  of  New  England  Culture.  A 
long-time  member  of  AGS,  David  served  on  the  AGS 
Board,  as  the  editor  of  Markers  for  three  issues,  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  Markers  editorial  board  and 
has  contributed  articles  to  the  journal.  Dr.  Watters  spoke 
on  "How  Gravestones  Speak  and  Who  Listens: 
Reflections  on  Commemoration,  Communities  and 
Contexts." 

During  the  next  three  evenings  and  Sunday 
morning,  the  following  people  spoke,  listed  in 
alphabetical  order  with  their  topics: 

IAN  W.  BROWN  -  "Statements  of  Power: 
Cemeteries  on  Indian  Mounds."  Ian  Brown  is  a  professor 
of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
Curator  of  Gulf  Coast  Archaeology  at  the  Alabama 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

BOB  DRINKWATER  -  "Stonecutters  and 
Monument  Makers  of  Old  Hampshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  c.  1790-1830 — An  Overview  of  Changing 
Times."  Bob  Drinkwater  is  a  charter  member  and  past 
president  of  AGS.  Trained  as  an  historical  archaeologist, 
he  holds  an  M.A.  in  anthropology  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

LAUREL  GABEL  -  "Boston  History  and  a  Newport 
Mystery:  The  Johnson/Wilson/Newbery  Gravestone, 
1630-1697."  Laurel  Gabel  is  the  author  of  numerous 
essays  and  articles,  and  co-author  with  Theodore  Chase 
of  Gravestone  Chronicles  I  and  11,  two  books  about  early 
New  England  gravestones  and  their  carvers.  She  is  a 
long-time  AGS  member,  served  multiple  terms  as  an  AGS 

Trustee,  is  a  Trustee  Emerita,     

and  in  1988  received  the 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes 
Award. 


JOY  GIGUERE  -  "  It  Might 
GiveFright  to  the  Horses:'  The 
Egyptian  Revival  and  the 
Sphinx  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery."  Joy  is  a  PhD 
candidate  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 


Joy  Giguere 
Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
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TOM  MALLOY  -  "Massachusetts'  Native  American 
Burying  Grounds."  Tom  Malloy  is  Professor  Emeritus  of 
American  History  from  Mount  Wachusett  Community 
College  in  Gardener,  Massachusetts,  and  current 
President  of  AGS  Board  of  Trustees. 

BRENDA  MALLOY  -  "Native  American  Burying 
Grounds  of  Cape  Cod."  Brenda  Malloy  is  a  retired  fifth 
grade  school  teacher  from  Westminster,  Massachusetts, 
and  former  AGS  Trustee. 

GERALD  T.  MCNEILL  -  "Louisiana's  Above-Ground 
Concrete  Burial  Vaults."  Gerald  McNeill  is  an  instructor 
of  geography  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Criminal  Justice  at  Southern  Louisiana  University. 

ROBERTA  MURPHY  -  "Headstone  Iconography: 
Documentation  and  Interpretation  of  Fraternal 
Emblems  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Orlando,  Florida." 
Roberta  Murphy  is  a  senior  enrolled  at  the  Uruversity  of 
Central  Florida  as  a  McNair  Scholar  majoring  in 
anthropology. 

ALLAN  E.  NASH  -  "  'They  could  not  wholly  pass 
away:'  The  Spread  of  Thorvaldsen's  Sculptural  Reliefs 
Day  and  Night  on  Icelandic  Gravestones,  1870-1930." 
Allan  Nash  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  Plarming,  and  Environment  at  Concordia 
University  in  Montreal,  where  he  is  department  chair 
and  associate  professor. 

MATT  NEWBOLD  -  "Digital  Memorial:  Making 
Memorials  Physical  in  a  Digital  Generation."  Matthew 
Newbold  is  a  masters  degree  student  at  Miami 
University  in  Oxford,  Ohio  and  a  graduate  assistant  in 
an  architectural  history  course. 

MARK  NONESTIED  -  "  'To  ponder  upon  the  creations 
of  the  chisel,  and  dream  of  tombstones':  A  Re- 
examination of  the  Gravestone  Work  of  American 
Sculptor  John  Frazee,  1811-1821."  Mark  Nonestied  is  a 
staff  member  of  the  Middlesex  Coi.mty  Cultural  and 
Heritage  Commission  and  serves  as  the  Director  of 
Exhibits  and  Programs  for  a  historic  site  in  Piscataway, 
New  Jersey. 


i' 


ROBERT  J.  O'HARA  -  "  'Happy  the  Babe':  On  the 
Origin  of  a  New  England  Gravestone  Verse."  Robert 
O'Hara  is  a  naturalist  and  higher  education  consultant 
from  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

MILDA  RICHARDSON  -  "The  Cemetery  Art  of  Simas 
Augaitis."  Milda  Richardson  teaches  at  the  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Architecture,  Emmanuel  College 
Fine  Arts  Department,  and  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum. 

STEPHANIE  ABBOT  ROPER  and  SCOTT  C.  ROPER 

-  "Ethnic  Cemeteries  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire." 
Stephanie  Roper  is  adjunct  professor  of  history  at  Rivier 
College  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  and  Scott  Roper  is 
assistant  professor  of  geography  and  coordinator  of  the 
Geography  Program  at  Castleton  State  College  in 
Castleton,  Vermont. 

ROBERT  YOUNG  -  "AGS  Goes  to  Europe."  Bob 
Young,  a  long-time  AGS  member  and  now  on  the  AGS 
Board  of  Trustees,  represented  AGS  at  the  First 
International  Congress  for  Historic  Cemeteries  held  in 
Valencia,  Spain  in  May  2007.  Bob  has  authored  two 
books  on  the  cemeteries  of  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS  -  SATURDAY 

Coordinated  by  FRANK  CALIDONNA  and 
MARIANNE  GREENFIELD,  the  Participation  Sessions 
comprised  nine  classes  divided  between  three  periods. 
Presenters  and  their  topics  are  as  follows: 

JONATHAN  APPELL  -  "Gravestone  and  Monument 
Conservation."  Jon  Appell  is  a  gravestone  conservator 
who  leads  conservation  training  workshops  and 
conserves  gravestones,  monuments,  sculpture  and 
historic  masonry  structures  throughout  the  United 
States. 

FRANK  CALIDONNA  -  "Archival  Considerations  for 
the  Care  and  Storage  of  Cemetery  Data."  Frank 
Calidonna  is  an  award  winning  photographer  and 
longtime  student  of  cemeteries  and  gravestones.  An  art 


Lowell  Cemetery 
Photo  by  Ruth  Miller 


Temple  Cemetery, 
Temple,  NH 


Groton's  Old  Burying 
Ground,  Groton,  MA 


Walton  Cemetery, 

Pepperell,  MA 

Photos  by  Nancy  Adgent 
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teacher  for  forty  years,  he  is  now  retired  but  continues  to 
present  courses  in  photography,  digital  photography 
and  the  history  of  American  cemetery  art. 

ROCHELLE  CHRISTOPHER  -  "Development  of 
Cemetery  Tours  -  What  If  Nobody  Famous  Is  Buried  in 
Your  Cemetery?"  Rochelle  Christopher  owns  Victorian 
Vanities,  is  a  consultant  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  and  the 
Morris  Arboretum  in  Philadelphia  as  they  design  their 
tour  about  local  mourning  customs  Ln  the  Victorian  Era. 
She  is  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Ebenezer  Maxwell  Mansion  and  does  living  history 
presentations,  Victorian  recreations  and  themed  fund- 
raising  teas  for  non-profit  organizations. 

MARIANNE  GREENFIELD  -  "Using  Digital 
Photography  to  Promote  Cemetery  Walking  Tours." 
Marianne  is  an  AGS  Trustee  who  teaches  cemetery 
preservation  and  appreciation  in  adult  education 
programs  for  historical  societies,  community  colleges, 
libraries  and  local  groups. 

JANET  HEYWOOD  -  "New  Eyes,  Old  Landscapes  - 
Exploring  Cemeteries  in  the  Digital  Age."  Janet 
Heywood,  now  retired  Vice  President  of  Interpretive 
Programs  at  Boston's  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  is  an 
AGS  Trustee.  She  now  has  time  to  explore  historical 
landscapes  and  cemeteries  with  new  gadgets  now 
available  to  researchers  and  hobbyists. 

DANIEL  LYNCH  -  "The  Application  of  Geographic 
Information  Systems  to  Gravestone  Studies:  Finding 
Stones  in  the  Age  of  Google  Earth."  Dan  Lynch  teaches 
computer  science  and  math  at  a  technical  college. 

KARIN  SPRAGUE  -  "The  Story  of  Wylie's  Stone:  How 
do  you  remember  a  13  year  old  boy  from 
Pennsylvania?"  Karin  Sprague  continues  the  craft  of 
hand-lettered  memorials  in  rural  Northwestern  Rhode 
Island  as  she  carves  one-of-a  kind  gravestones  using 
mallet,  chisel,  slate  and  artistry. 

KELLY  THOMAS,  IVAN  MYJER  and  JOSH  CRAINE  - 

"Reviewing  25  Years  of  Slate  Gravestone  Conservation 
at  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  Boston, 
Massachusetts."  Kelly  Thomas  has  managed  the 
Historic  Burying  Grounds  Initiative  for  the  Boston  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  since  2000.  Ivan  Myjer  is  the 


Photos  by  John  O'Brien 

principal  of  Building  and  Monument  Conservation,  a 
firm  that  offers  consulting  and  project  management  for 
the  conservation  of  traditional  masonry  buildings,  grave 
markers  and  monuments.  His  present  project  is  treating 
the  Colonial  Bigelow  Monument  on  the  Worcester 
Common.  Joshua  Craine  is  an  objects  conservator  for 
Daedalus,  Inc,  an  art  conservation  firm  founded  in  1983 
which  focuses  on  the  hands-on  treatment  and  consulting 
services  related  to  the  preservation  of  antiquities, 
sculpture,  monuments,  decorative  arts  and  architectural 
ornament. 

ROBERT  YOUNG  -  "The  Beauty  of  White  Bronze 
Markers."  Bob  Young  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
Wooster  Cemetery  in  Danbury  Connecticut  and  is  an 
AGS  Trustee. 

OAKLEY  A^NAKB  RECEPTION  -  FRIDAY  NIGHT 

The  Oakley  Award  Reception  recognized  the 
achievements  of: 

Gaynell  Stone,  Ph.D.  Gaynell  served  as  an  officer 
of  AGS  and  wrote  grant  requests  during  that  time.  She 
completed  her  doctoral  dissertation  "Spatial  and 
Material  Aspects  of  Culture:  Ethnicity  and  Ideology  in 
Long  Island  Gravestones,  1670-1800"  in  which  she 
created  a  database  of  over  4,300  photographs  of 
gravestones  extant  in  the  1980s.  She  is  still  called  upon 
when  a  gravestone  is  found  abandoned.  Dr.  Stone  has 
presented  gravestone-related  papers,  provided 
conservation  resources  to  various  cemetery  associations 
and  is  currently  producing  a  documentary  film.  The 
Sugar  Connection:  Holland,  Barbados,  Shelter  Island,  based 
on  the  archaeology  at  Sylvester  Manor  -  which  includes 
dozens  of  gravestones  and  cemeteries  in  England  as  well 
as  on  Long  Island  as  part  of  the  material  evidence  of  the 
Manorial  Families. 

Linda  K.  Lewis.  A  member  of  AGS,  Linda  has 
documented  and  photographed  the  cemeteries  of 
Johnson  County  Kansas.  She  then  transcribes,  edits  and 
adds  the  information  to  a  database  called  "The  Digital 
Cemetery  Project,"  which  has  a  complete  index  of  all 
stones  for  39  cemeteries  in  the  Johnson  County  and 
surrounding  area.  Each  cemetery  has  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  all  individuals  by  last  name,  first  name,  date  of 
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birth  and /or  death  if  known.  Also  included  is  a  history 
of  when  the  cemetery  was  started,  who  owned  it  or 
whose  property  it  was  located  on.  In  her  studies,  Linda 
has  identified  lost  cemeteries,  coordinated  clean-ups, 
registered  unmarked  burial  sites  with  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  and  assisted  with  a  cemetery  study 
class  for  middle  school  students. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  -  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

President  THOMAS  MALLOY  called  the  30th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  to  order  on  Saturday  night,  June  23.  Reports  of 
various  officers  and  staff  printed  in  the  Annual  Report 
were  discussed  and  accepted.  A  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  AGS  office. 

LATE  NIGHT 


Informal  sharing  sessions 
followed  lectures  each  night, 
hosted  by  BILL  BAECKLER. 

Over  fifty  night-crawlers 
enjoyed  fifteen  presentations 
during  the  three  nights  at 
Nashua.  Marianne  Greenfield, 
JOHN  O'BRIEN  and  FRANK 
CALIDONNA  led  off  as  they 
always  do  with  digital/music 
shows  of  stones  from  recent  area 
conferences  as  well  as  those 
visited  earlier  in  the  day; 
impressive  technology.  RABBI 
first  time  AGSer,  entertained  with 

ANDREA 


Temple  Cemetery 

Photo  by 

Nancy  Adgent 


JOSH  SEGAL,  a 

"Errors  and  Humor  in  Jewish  Cemeteries 

HALL  did  an  inspirational  series  of  topics  set  to  music. 

BETH  SANTORE  did  an  artful  tour  of  Ohio  locations. 


ROCHELLE  CHRISTOPHER  gave  us  a  tour  of  famous 
stones  in  Montparnasse  in  Paris.  CATHI  TAYLOR 
chronicled  her  efforts  to  get  Indiana  genealogy  and 
restoration  moving.  JOHN  MARTINE  gave  us  insights 
and  humor  found  in  Chicago  graveyards.  JOY 
GIGUERE  toured  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cemetery  in 
Cairo.  JUDI  TRAINOR  reviewed  the  tourist-attracting, 
unusual  graveyards  of  the  American  Southwest-also  a 
nifty  tour  of  pet  cemeteries.  PEGGY  JENKS  told  stories 
of  stolen  stones,  moved  and  recovered  after  25  years. 
CHARLIE  MARCHANT  traced  his  extended  travels 
searching  for  Civil  War  veterans.  BOB  YOUNG  offered 
pictures  of  stones  in  Valencia,  Spain.  And  finally, 
FRANK  CALIDONNA  shared  some  very  informal  but 
informative  descriptions  of  presentation  software  that 
he  and  others  are  using. 


ATTENDANCE 


27  -Massachusetts 

17  -New  York 

10  -Connecticut 

10  -New  Hampshire 

5  -Maine 

4  -Illinois 

4  -New  Jersey 

3  -Oregon 

3  -Virginia 

2  -Alabama 

2  -Louisiana 

2  -Maryland 


2  -Michigan 

2  -Ohio 

2  -Pennsylvania 

2  -South  CaroUna 

2  -Tennessee 

2  -Vermont 

1  -District  of  Columbia 

1  -Florida 

1  -Indiana 

1  -Rhode  Island 

1-Utah 

3 -Canada 

109  CONFEREES 


A  CONSERVATION  WORKSHOP  DISCOVERY 
By  Ian  Brown 

Fred  Oakley's  crew  started  to  work  on  the  two  deeply-buried  slate  markers  of  Sarah  Ann  Rockwood  1829  and 
William  F.  Rockwood  1855.  Once  they  were  exposed,  excited  screams  for  cameras  brought  me  running  to  the  group. 
They  were  delighted  to  have  discovered  some  measurements  at  the  base  of  each  marker,  numbers  that  would  have 
meant  something  to  the  carvers,  but  were  never  intended  to  be  seen  by  visitors.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the  freshly 
cleaned  stones  were  back  in  their  original  position  and  the  numbers  once  again  were  out  of  sight,  but  because  of  the 
AGS,  they  were  not  forgotten. 
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2007  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
presented  to 

gray  WURams 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies 


When  Brenda  Reynolds  called 
to  tell  me  that  I  had  won  this  year's 
Forbes  Award,  my  first  reaction  was 
stunned  disbelief.  Who,  me? 
Compared  with  earlier  recipients  of 
the  award,  many  of  whom  are  here 
this  evening,  I  feel  like  a  pygmy 
among  giants  (and  not  just  because 
I  am  short).  I  consider  myself 
honored  more  than  1  can  express. 

But  if  I  have  indeed  made 
some  contribution  to  the  study  of 
gravestones,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
organization  that  brings  us  here. 
Everything  I  have  ever  learned 
about  gravestones  I  learned  through  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies. 

When  I  was  a  seventh  grader  in  Chappaqua,  New 
York,  where  I  still  live,  our  social  studies  course  included 
a  unit  on  local  history.  I  chose  to  explore  the  graveyard 
of  our  Quaker  meetinghouse.  Seeing  familiar  names  on 
the  stones,  I  had  that  thrill  of  recognition  that  I'm  sure 
you've  shared:  the  recognition  of  continuity,  from  the 
past  to  the  present  —  the  awareness  that  the  present  has 
its  roots  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  shape  the 
future. 

I  came  to  recognize  the  styles  of  certain  artists,  and 
even  created  personal  nicknames  to  distinguish  one 
from  another.  The  New  York  carver  John  Zuricher,  for 
instance,  I  nicknamed  the  Dutch  Master,  because  some  of 
his  epitaphs  were  in  Dutch.  And  I  identified  Solomon 
Brewer,  who  was  originally  from  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
as  the  Master  of  the  Crowned  Heads,  for  the  Crown  of 
Righteousness  that  topped  his  soul  effigies.  But  I  didn't 
know  the  real  names  of  these  artists,  and  I  was  totally 
unfamiliar  with  the  regional  traditions  that  had  shaped 
their  work. 

On  January  11,  1982,  our  local  historical  society 
received  a  letter  from  Richard  F.  Welch,  of  Huntington, 
Long  Island.  "I  am  currently  researching  18th-century 
gravestones  in  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley,"  he  wrote. 
"Can  you  supply  me  with  the  names  and  locations  of  the 
best  and  most  accessible  cemeteries  which  date  to  that 
period  in  your  area?"  The  society  knew  just  what  to  do: 
"Turn  it  over  to  Gray.  He's  got  the  same  weird  tastes." 

I  wrote  back,  invited  Richard  over  from  Long 
Island,  and  showed  him  around  the  old  graveyards  of 


Gray  Williams  receiving  the  Forbes  Award 

from  Brenda  Reynolds, 

Awards  Committee  Chair 


Westchester.  He  immediately 
widened  my  horizons.  He 
informed  me  that  the  carver  I 
had  nicknamed  the  Master  of  the 
Jolly  Roger  (because  he  favored 
skulls  and  crossed  bones)  was  in 
fact  Thomas  Brown,  a  New  York 
carver  whose  identity  Richard 
himself  had  discovered,  on  a 
signed  stone  at  Albany.  I  was 
deeply  impressed. 

Richard's  original  letter  had 
borne  the  letterhead  of  the 
Association  of  Gravestone 
Studies.  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  he  explained  that  it  was  a  relatively  young 
organization,  founded  in  1978.  He  suggested  that  I 
might  enjoy  becoming  a  member  and  attending  the 
annual  conferences.  What  an  understatement!  I  was 
not  able  to  go  to  the  conference  that  summer,  but  in 
1983  I  attended  my  first,  at  Assumption  College  in 
Worcester.  It  was  there  that  I  was  introduced  to  the 
wonderful  world  of  New  England  gravestones,  and  I 
was  immediately  and  permanently  hooked. 

I  also  met  some  very  nice  people.  What  is  it  about 
AGS  members  that  makes  them  so  nice?  Among  the 
friends  I  made  were  Dan  &  Jessie  Lie  Farber,  who 
served  as  our  Worcester  hosts  and  taught  me  the  art  of 
gravestone  photography,  including  the  usefulness  of 
tall  mirrors.  I  met  Fred  and  Rosalee  Oakley,  endlessly 
practical  and  sympathetic,  who  looked  after  us  all. 
And  I  met  my  principal  mentor,  the  generous  supplier 
of  lore  &  photocopies,  and  the  tireless  answerer  of 
dumb  questions  (I  am  a  master  of  dumb  questions). 
Laurel  Gabel. 

There  I  acquired  the  first  issues  of  Markers,  which 
eventually  became  a  complete  set.  They  formed  my 
models  for  research  and  writing  in  this  field.  A  few 
years  later,  I  assisted  my  daughter  Meredith,  a  history- 
of-art  major  at  Yale,  with  her  senior  thesis  on  the 
prolific  New  Haven  carver,  Thomas  Gold.  My  main 
contribution  was  taking  photographs  of  the  wide 
range  of  his  work.  We  could  never  have  completed  the 
project  without  the  wholehearted  assistance  and 
support  of  AGS  members  in  Connecticut.  To  name  just 
a  few:  Sue  Kelly  and  Anne  Williams,  who  did  seminal 
work  on  signed  stones;  Gerry  Hungerford  and  Alice 
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Bunton,  who  knew  every  small  graveyard  in  New 
Haven  County;  and  the  ubiquitous  Pat  Miller,  with  her 
famed  Deathmobile.  All  these  helped  us  track  Gold's 
four-decade  career  from  Danbury  to  Madison.  The  thesis 
was  later  edited  for  Markers  V,  published  in  1988. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  working  off  and  on  at  a 
mystery  that  had  itched  at  me  for  several  years:  Who 
was  the  carver  whose  stones  featured  round-faced  soul 
effigies  with  sad,  pollywog-shaped  eyes?  There  are 
literally  hundreds  of  such  stones  in  Westchester  County, 
especially  in  the  Old  Dutch  Burying  Ground  at  Sleepy 
Hollow.  The  Crown  of  Righteousness  atop  many  of  the 
effigies  suggested  that  the  carver  might  have  come  from 
the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Jim  Slater  and  Laurel  Gabel  provided  much  useful 
info  on  carvers  in  the  region,  but  the  identity  of  this 
particular  one  remained  elusive.  In  1986,  on  a  tip  from 
Laurel,  I  re-examined  a  badly  worn  marble  stone  for 
Glode  Requa  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  In  the  lower  right  corner 
was  a  dim  but  unmistakable  little  round-faced  soul- 
effigy,  plus  the  signature,  "Solomon  Brewer  Sculpsit." 

The  discovery  of  a  transcription  of  Solomon 
Brewer's  record  book  in  the  Westchester  County 
Historical  Society  library,  listing  almost  500  gravestone 
corruTiissions  made  possible  the  confident  attribution  of 
many  more  stones,  including  late  ones  without  the 
familiar  soul  effigy.  Then  Bob  Drinkwater  most 
generously  shared  with  me  his  extensive  collection  of 
photos  and  slides  of  Connecticut  Valley  stones,  enabling 
me  to  complete  the  account  of  Solomon  Brewer  that  was 
published  in  1994,  as  part  of  Markers  XL 

In  the  1990s,  I  mainly  worked  on  the  use  of  letter- 
ing styles  to  identify  individual  gravestone  carvers. 
Again,  my  research  was  largely  based  on  what  I 
learned  from  fellow  members  of  AGS.  Many  of  them 
have  used  lettering  to  attribute  stones  —  Vincent  Luti 
is  a  prominent  example.  I  used  my  professional  knowl- 
edge of  typography  to  systematize  a  list  of  letters  and 
numerals  that  are  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  have  become 
deeply  involved  in  the  restoration  of  old  graveyards  in 
my  community.  Once  again,  AGS  has  come  to  my  res- 
cue. Most  helpful  have  been  my  expert  AGS  friends, 
such  as  Fred  Oakley  and  C.R.  Jones,  whom  I  can 
always  count  on  for  up-to-date  practical  advice. 

To  conclude,  my  relationship  with  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies  can  be  summed  up  in  the  title 
of  an  old  song  -  but  without  any  of  the  irony  of  the 
original.  You  Made  Me  YJhat  I  am  Today,  I  Hope  You're 
Satisfied. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Dakota  Uprising  Victims,  Gravestones  and  Stories 

Curtis  A.  Dahlin,  Foreword  by  Alan  R.  Woolworth. 
Edina,  Minnesota:  Beaver's  Pond  Press,  2007. 
179  pages.,  three  maps,  91  illustrations,  appendices, 
notes,  index,  2007,  coated  paper,  laminated  hard  cover. 

To  purchase,  please  contact  the  author  at: 
cgdahlin@comcast.net.  Information  on  the  book  is 
available  at:  www.dakotauprising.com. 

The  Dakota  Uprising  of  1862-1865  is  a  seldom- 
noted  episode  in  the  conventional  history  of  the 
continuing  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
colonies  that  preceded  the  nation.  Alongside  the  major 
encounters  such  as  Horseshoe  Bend,  Tippecanoe  or  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  the  massacres  in  Minnesota  and  the 
adjacent  territories  that  occurred  during  the  national 
bloodletting  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  lost  to  common 
knowledge,  except  in  the  locales  where  they  occurred. 
The  deaths  of  over  600  settlers  and  soldiers  would 
certainly  be  far  better  remembered  nationally  had  they 
occurred  at  some  other  time,  when  large  casualty 
reports  were  not  common  fare  in  every  paper  in  the 
land. 

Dakota  Uprising  Victims  is  a  meticulously 
researched  and  reported  volume.  Mr.  Dahlin  has  gone 
to  extraordinary  lengths,  over  many  years,  to  run  down 
the  accounts  of  the  lives  and  deaths  and  burials,  and 
often,  reburials,  of  the  victims.  That  work  was  made 
more  difficult  by  the  spottiness  of  contemporary 
reporting  in  what  was  still  a  newly  settled  frontier  area, 
with  slow  communications  and  few  newspapers.  The 
author  has  not  only  relied  on  contemporary  accounts, 
but  has  consulted  descendants  of  people  living  at  the 
time  of  the  events,  and  has  tracked  down  the  later 
printed  recollections  of  contemporaries.  The  fact  that 
settlement  in  the  Dakota  homeland  was  so  recent  is 
among  the  factors  that  may  have  prompted  the  killings, 
when  food  deliveries  and  other  treaty  obligations  to  the 
recently  displaced  tribes  were  delayed  by  federal 
bureaucracy. 

Most  of  the  killing  in  the  uprising  occurred  in  1862, 
followed  by  sporadic  waves  of  killings  in  1863,  and 
some  in  1864.  In  the  latter  years  US  Army  action  in 
suppression  of  the  Dakotas  in  the  Minnesota,  Dakotas 
and  Montana  area  accounted  for  more  killing  than 
depredations  by  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Dahlin  has  accounts  of  the  killings,  the  markers 
and  other  memorials  of  scores  of  victims,  and  as 
exhaustive  a  list  as  he  could  compile  of  the  unrecorded 
and  lost  burials  of  unmarked  graves  of  the  rest. 
Photographs  of  many  among  the  markers  are 
reproduced   in   the  book,   along  with  ample  cross- 
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references  and  geographic  guides  to  facilitate  locating 
the  important  places  in  the  episode.  The  deaths  of  the 
victims  and  their  burials  are  presented  by  county  or 
other  location,  such  as  territory,  and  then 
chronologically  within  each  locale.  The  narrative  flow 
is  made  a  bit  choppy  by  this  arrangement,  but  since  the 
book  is  more  guide  and  memorial  than  history,  the 
author's  choice  makes  good  sense.  The  trials  and 
hangings  of  several  of  the  more  notable  perpetrators  are 
also  recounted. 

— Neill  Herring 

Like  Tablets  of  the  Law  Thrown  Down:  The  Colonial 
Jewish  Burying  Ground,  Newport  Rhode  Island 

David  Mayer  Gradwohl.  Ames,  Iowa,  Sigler  Printing, 
2007.  69  pages,  black  and  white  photographs,  maps, 
bibliography  Softbound,  ISBN  1-888223-79-0. 

Available  from  AGS,  $11.00  for  members. 

David  Gradwohl's  work  will  be  familiar  to 
members  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  from 
his  publications  and  presentations  on  Jewish  burying 
grounds  in  North  America  (2004)  and  the  Caribbean 
(1988).  In  this  fine  book,  Gradwohl  examines  the 
historical  burying  ground  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
This  is  the  oldest  surviving  Jewish  cemetery  in  North 
America  and  is  associated  with  Congregation  Yeshuat 
Israel,  "Salvation  of  Israel,"  the  oldest  synagogue  in 
North  America. 

The  book  provides  a  comprehensive  study  of  one 
of  the  Northeast's  most  significant  historic  sites.  It 
begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  synagogue  and 
associated  cemetery.  The  families  represented  in  the 
congregation  are  primarily  Sephardic  Jews.  The  second 
chapter  focuses  on  the  layout  of  the  cemetery,  its 
impressive  granite  gate  and  the  locations  of  the 
interments  within  the  burying  ground.  It  also  raises  an 
interesting  question:  where  are  the  earliest  burials?  The 
cemetery  was  established  in  1677;  however,  the  earliest 
extant  gravestone  dates  from  1761! 

Next,  the  book  examines  the  42  gravemarkers  in 
the  burial  ground.  They  include  ledgers,  headstones, 
footstones,  obelisks  and  what  Gradowhl  terms  gabled 
sarcophagi.  Ledgers  are  the  most  common  design. 
Considerable  irtformation  is  provided  about  the  design 
of  the  markers,  their  inscriptions  and  iconography. 
Gravestone  aficionados  familiar  with  the  late  James 
Deetz's  work  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  several 
markers  are  ornamented  with  cherubs  and  one  bears  a 
rather  crude  mortality  image.  Later  markers  include 
obelisks  and  neoclassical  designs.  Excellent  illustrations 
are  provided  throughout  the  volume. 

Gradwohl  spends  some  time  explicating  the 
inscriptions  on  the  markers.  Only  2.5%  are  monolingual 


in  English,  most  have  inscriptions  in  two  languages  and 
one  has  an  inscription  in  four  languages:  Hebrew, 
Spanish,  English  and  Latin!  The  inscriptions  reflect  the 
Sephardic  background,  Spanish  heritage  and 
educational  and  commercial  accomplishments  of  the 
interred. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  marble  ledger  for  Abraham  Rodrigues  Rivera  (1765). 
Gradwohl  unravels  the  complicated  family  relationships 
of  Mr.  Rivera  and  examines  the  process  by  which  his 
ledger,  carved  in  Holland,  was  imported  to  the  United 
States. 

Gradwohl's  book  grew  out  of  a  conference  paper 
presented  at  meetings  of  the  Society  for  Historical 
Archaeology  and  the  Aristides  de  Sousa  Mendes  Society 
as  well  as  research  carried  out  with  his  wife,  Harmah 
Rosenberg  Gradwohl,  in  1997-1998. 

This  handsomely  produced,  slim  volume  is  an 
important  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
burial  grounds  of  North  America's  early  Jewish  settlers. 
Gradwohl's  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
religion  and  its  customs,  as  well  as  his  linguistic  talents, 
provide  an  insightful  view  of  an  important  burial 
ground  that  many  people  have  heard  of  but  few  have 
studied.  Gradwohl's  study  of  Newport's  Colonial 
Jewish  Burying  Ground  should  also  be  commended  as 
an  example  of  the  strength  of  interdisciplinary 
gravestone  analysis.  He  does  not  limit  himself  simply  to 
iconography,  but  examines  the  markers  from  linguistic 
and  genealogical  perspectives  as  well. 

David  Mayer  Gradwohl 

1998  "Benditcha  Sea  Vuestra  Memoria:  Sephardic 
Jewish  Cemeteries  in  the  Caribbean  and  Eastern  North 
America."  Markers  XV,  edited  by  Richard  E.  Meyer, 
pp.1-29. 

2004  "Judah  Monis's  Puzzling  Gravestone  as  a 
Reflection  of  his  Enigmatic  Identity."  Markers  XXI, 
edited  by  Gary  Collison,  pp.  66-98. 

— Richard  F.  Veit 


Mapping  &  Documenting  Cemeteries 

A  new  publication  by  AGS  Member  Pamela  Goffinet. 

This  is  a  practical  how-to  book  that  guides  the  reader 
through  the  process  of  mapping  and  documenting  a 
cemetery,  using  easily  available  tools  and  basic  skills. 

It  is  $29.95  plus  $3.00  for  shipping.  For  inquiries  and 
book  orders,  contact: 

PKGDeal-Pamela  Goffinet 

293  Lewisville  Rd.,  Elkton,  MD  21921, 

FourDogs@gmaiI.com 
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Alkali  Angels:  Recording  Nevada's  Historic 
Graveyards:  A  Photographic  Memoir 

Marilyn  Newton.  Cedarville,  California:  Carmel 
Publishing  Co.,  2004.  191  pages.,  color  photographs, 
bibliography,  ISBN  1-886312-24-9 

Available  from  the  publisher,  PO  Box  126,  Cedarville, 
California  96104,  (530)  279-2099, 
www.carmelpublishingco.com,  $37.00. 

This  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  guide  to  old 
graveyards  of  Nevada.  The  author,  Marilyn  Newton, 
specifically  states  that  she  promised  several  people  that 
she  would  not  divulge  the  location  of  the  graveyards. 
She  also  admits  there  are  no  modern  maps  to  most  of 
these  graveyards  but  intimates  that  if  readers  want  to 
find  a  location  bad  enough,  they  probably  will.  Why  all 
the  secrecy?  The  fear  is  that  of  vandalism  beyond  what 
has  already  taken  place.  Not  all  of  the  graveyard 
damage  is  due  to  vandalism.  Nevada's  climate  has  taken 
a  toll  on  some  of  the  older  sites  as  well.  Whatever  the 
reason,  many  graves  are  now  unmarked,  the  names  of 
their  occupants  forever  lost. 

A  minimal  number  of  graveyards  per  coiinty  are 
mentioned  and  they  range  from  city  sites  to  ones  on 
private  property  requiring  permission  to  access,  to  one 
on  a  bombing  range  on  the  Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  The 
text,  mainly  anecdotal,  hits  the  historical  high  points  and 


mixes  in  a  legend  or  two.  This  mix  makes  reading 
interesting,  easy  and  quick.  However,  there  is  no 
commentary  on  gravestone  styles  or  decorations, 
something  that  may  have  added  some  depth  to  the  text 
without  being  technical  or  scholarly.  For  example,  there 
is  a  photo  of  a  grave  with  a  white  marker  enclosed  by  a 
metal  fence.  Every  so  often  along  the  top  of  the  fence 
hangs  a  green  bottle,  its  handle  over  a  piece  of  the 
decorative  edge  of  the  fence.  Newton  offers  no 
explanation. 

Each  graveyard  entry  is  accompanied  by  color 
photographs,  most  beautiful  but  some  unfortunately 
grainy.  Possibly  flawed  printing  takes  away  from 
otherwise  excellent  photos.  Some  are  stunning  in  their 
poignant  portrayal  of  graveyards  in  delicate  ruin.  Other 
photos  reveal  the  range  of  gravemarkers  from  the 
simplest  wooden  cross  to  ornate  Victorian  monuments. 
With  the  spectacular  Nevada  sky  and  striking  landscape 
as  a  backdrop,  one  can  get  a  feel  of  an  Old  West 
graveyard  or  a  solitary  child's  final  resting  place. 

Newton's  work  in  documenting  these  historic 
graveyards  raised  the  awareness  of  vandalism  and  in 
2005  Nevada  passed  legislation  making  it  a  felony  to 
vandalize  a  grave.  A  coffee  table  book  with  a  higher 
purpose.  Alkali  Angels  is  more  than  just  a  pretty  face. 

— Terri  Bertsche 


2008  AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting 

June  17-22,  2008 

Hampshire  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly  papers, 
twenty  minutes  in  length,  to  be  presented  during  the 
lecture  sessions.  We  encourage  papers  on  gravestone 
subjects  from  around  the  world  as  well  as  specific  to 
the  New  England  region.  Presenters  are  encouraged  to 
incorporate  visual  images  in  their  paper  through  the 
use  of  slides  or  power  point  (the  type  of  visual 
presentation  should  be  stated). 

CALL  FOR  PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

As  part  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
Conference,  we  host  fifty  minute  "Participation 
Sessions,"  programs  conducted  in  a  workshop  format 
where  cemetery  scholars,  preservationists  and 
educators  can  exchange  ideas.  These  programs  are 
ideal  for  panels  and  we  recommend  including  others  in 
your  presentation.  All  Participation  Sessions  proposals 
should  allow  time  for  questions  and  audience 
discussion. 

Please  send  all  proposals  to: 

The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  (AGS) 

278  Main  St.,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

info@gravestonestudies.org 


All  lecture  and  participation  session  proposals 
should  include  the  paper  or  session  title  and  a  250 
word  description  of  the  topic,  which  focuses  on  its 
value  to  the  audience.  A  brief  biography  of  the 
presenter  should  also  be  included.  Presenters  are 
required  to  register  for  the  conference.  All  proposals 
must  be  received  by  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
March  28,  2008. 


2008  Conference  Scholarships  for  Students 

Three  $250  student  scholarships  are  available  for 
the  Thirty-first  AGS  Conference  at  Hampshire  College 
in  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  These  are  the: 

Gary  Collison  Memorial  Scholarship 
James  Tooliii  Memorial  Scholarship 
Barbara  Rotundo  Memorial  Scholarship 

Priority  will  be  given  to  individuals  who  are 
presenting  papers,  leading  participation  sessions  or 
taking  part  in  the  Conservation  Workshop.  Applications 
can  be  obtained  from  the  AGS  office  and  returned  to  the 
office  by  March  28. 
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In  Memoriam  G.L.C. 
1947-2007 


A  more  detailed  obituary  for  Gary 
CoUison,  long-time  AGS  member  and  editor 
of  Markers  XXI-XXIV,  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  journal  he  so  lovingly 
edited.  It  will  address  primarily  his 
distinguished  academic  career  and,  most 
particularly,  his  many  significant 
contributions  to  the  field  of  gravestone 
studies.  But  it  seems  appropriate  here  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  remember  Gary  the 
person,  the  one  who  touched  so  many  of 
our  lives  and  gave  us  so  many  fond  memories  to  carry 
with  us  into  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  endearing  of  Gary's  many 
admirable  qualities  was  his  natural  and  totally 
unselfconscious  ability  to  immediately  make  people  feel 
comfortable  in  his  presence.  Certain  physical  attributes 
contributed  to  this  -  his  youthful  appearance  (when  I 
first  met  him,  some  15  years  ago,  1  thought  he  was  a 
student!),  the  smile  which  lit  up  his  face  upon  almost 
any  occasion,  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  -  but  more  than 
anything,  I  feel,  it  emanated  from  his  total  lack  of 


pretentiousness  and  self-centeredness. 
When  Gary  would  speak  to  a  room  full  of 
people,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  speaking  to 
you  alone,  and  in  private  conversations  he 
always  managed  to  make  you  feel  as  if 
whatever  it  was  you  had  to  say  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him.  He  genuinely 
liked  people,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  simple  as 
that. 

Gary  was  a  superb  editor, 
uncompromising  in  his  standards  of 
excellence  but  at  the  same  time  guided  unfailingly  by  the 
principles  of  humanity  which  were  so  apparent  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  -  kindness,  humility,  good  humor, 
enthusiasm  for  and  appreciation  of  the  ideas  of  others. 
When  he  left  us  on  September  19,  we  lost  far  more  than 
our  journal  editor:  we  lost  a  valued  friend.  But  his  smile, 
his  warmth,  his  enthusiasm  -  these  remain  with  us  in 
memory,  as  important  a  part  of  his  legacy  as  his 
scholarship  and  academic  vision. 

Richard  E.  Meyer 


June Hadden  Hobbs 


Markers  has  A  New  Editor 

The  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  has 
appointed  June  Hadden  Hobbs, 
who  has  been  an  AGS  member  for 
the  past  eight  years,  as  the  editor  of 
Markers.  June  is  Professor  of 
English  at         Gardner-Webb 

University  in  Boiling  Springs, 
North  Carolina,  where  she  teaches 
American  Studies,  composition, 
classical  rhetoric,  and  an  honors  seminar  titled  "Death  in 
American  Culture."  Here  she  also  serves  as  chair  of  the 
English  Department  and  is  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Research.  She  holds  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
English  from  the  Uruversity  of  Oklahoma,  where  she 
won  an  award  as  the  outstanding  Ph.D.  student  in  the 
English  Department  in  1990  and  another  for  excellence 
in  American  Studies  in  1992.  At  Gardner-Webb  Dr. 
Hobbs  won  the  Scholarship  Award  in  1999  and  the 
Outstanding  Graduate  Faculty  award  for  the  2002-2003 
school  year.  June  regularly  makes  presentations  at  both 
the  AGS  conference  and  the  Cemeteries  and 
Gravemarkers  section  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Culture  Association. 

Hobbs'  interest  in  graveyards  and  tombstones 
began  while  she  was  doing  research  for  her  book  on 
hymns,  "/  Sing  for  I  Cannot  Be  Silent":  The  Feminization  of 


American  Hymnody  (University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1997). 
She  has  published  a  number  of  articles  on  tombstone 
iconography  and  epitaphs,  including  two  essays  in 
Markers,  and  she  has  served  as  assistant  editor  of  Markers 
for  the  past  four  years.  June  has  also  been  on  the  editorial 
board  for  the  Southern  Quarterly.  Her  most  recent 
publication  is  a  special  issue  of  Studies  in  the  Literary 
Imagination  titled  "Literature  of  the  Graveyard,"  for 
which  she  was  contributing  editor.  For  this  issue,  she 
solicited  articles  and  worked  with  the  authors  to  revise 
and  polish  them.  The  issue  also  includes  her  introduction, 
"Literature  of  the  Graveyard,"  and  an  essay  on  memorials 
based  on  a  line  from  the  hymn  "Rock  of  Ages"  titled  "A 
Woman  Clinging  to  the  Cross:  Toward  a  Rhetoric  of 
Tombstones." 

While  trustee  emeritus  Richard  Meyer  is  the  interim 
editor  for  Markers  XXV,  Dr.  Hobbs'  responsibilities  will 
commence  with  Markers  XXVI  and  continue  for 
succeeding  issues.  Any  further  queries  about  or 
submissions  for  Markers  should  be  directed  to: 

June  Hadden  Hobbs 

PO.  Box  1345 

Boiling  Springs,  NC  28017-1345 

e-mail:  jhobbs@gardner-webb.edu 

tel:  (704)  406-4412 

We  all  wish  the  best  for  June  in  her  new  endeavor. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Tom  Malloy 

P.O  Box  256 

Westminster,  MA  01473-0256 

tbmalloy@comcast.net 


For  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  our  new  officers  and  the  new  members  of  the 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees.  Our  new  officers  are  Vice 
President,  Bob  Young,  and  Secretary,  Marianne 
Greenfield.  Bob  is  a  retired  health  care  professional  who 
is  now  serving  his  fifth  year  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
has  been  active  in  cemetery  preservation  for  over  ten 
years.  Currently  he  is  the  president  of  the  Friends  of 
Danbury  (CT)  Cemeteries,  Secretary  of  the  Danbury 
Cemetery  Association,  and  Secretary  of  the  Danbury 
Historical  Society.  He  works  as  the  sexton  for  Wooster 
Cemetery  in  Danbury,  CT,  which  is  the  largest  cemetery 
in  the  state.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  books  on  the 
cemeteries  of  Danbury.  Marianne  Greenfield  is  a 
resident  of  Delhi,  NY,  and  has  been  a  member  of  AGS  for 
twelve  years.  Besides  presenting  on  a  regular  basis  at  the 
AGS  annual  conferences  she  has  presented  extensively 
to  organizations  interested  in  cemetery  preservation. 
These  groups  include  NYS  Association  of  Outdoor 
Educators,  Adult  Education  at  Broome  Community 
College,  Adult  Education  at  Cherango  and  Delaware 
BOCES;  and  speaker  for  Guilford,  Franklin,  Walton, 
Meredith,  Deposit,  Middletown,  Harpersfield  and 
Binghamton  Township,  NY,  Historical  Societies, 
Franklin  and  Delhi  Rotary  clubs.  Cannon  Library 
(Delhi),  Bovina  Library  and  the  Oneonta,  NY,  Chapter  of 
the  D.A.R. 

The  new  members  of  the  Board  are: 

Jonathan  Appell,  a  gravestone  conservator,  hosts 
conservation  training  workshops,  and  conserves 
gravestones,  monuments,  sculpture  and  historic 
masonry  structures  throughout  the  United  States.  From 
1986-1999  he  worked  in  the  field  of  modern  monument 
installation  and  cemetery  contracting.  His  earlier 
training  included  violin  making,  carpentry,  tiling  and 
other  trades. 

Ian  W.  Brown  is  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  Curator  of  Gulf  Coast 
Archaeology  at  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Prior  to  coming  to  Alabama  in  1991,  he  spent  a 
decade  at  Harvard  University's  Peabody  Museum, 
where  he  curated  the  Hall  of  the  North  American  Indian 
in    the    Department    of    Anthropology.    Dr.    Brown 


graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1973  and  then 
went  to  Brown  University  to  study  Historical 
Archaeology.  He  specializes  in  the  archaeology  and 
history  of  southeastern  Indians  and  has  spent  over  35 
years  excavating  sites  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  Over  the  course  of  his  career  he  has  written 
twelve  books  and  published  about  sixty  journal  articles 
or  book  chapters  on  a  variety  of  topics.  His  national 
appointments  include  Chair  of  the  Society  for  American 
Archaeology  National  Historic  Landmarks  Committee 
and  member  of  the  National  Historic  Landmarks 
Committee  of  the  National  Park  System  Advisory 
Board.  In  terms  of  cemetery  research,  Ian  has  been 
conducting  "The  Marking  Graves  Project,"  a  long-term 
study  of  the  historic  and  modern  cemeteries  of 
Tuscaloosa  County  irx  Alabama.  The  many  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  who  take  his  cemetery  course 
are  required  to  become  members  of  AGS.  Dr.  Brown  also 
served  as  Southeast  &  Caribbean  regional  columnist  for 
the  AGS  Quarterly,  between  2002-05,  and  his  cemetery 
writings  include:  "The  Lamson-Carved  Gravestones  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts"  in  The  Art  and  Mystery  of 
Historical  Archaeology:  Essays  in  Honor  of  James  Deetz, 
edited  by  Anne  E.  Yentsch  and  Mary  C.  Beaudry  (1992), 
and  "The  New  England  Cemetery  as  a  Cultural 
Landscape"  in  History  from  Things  -  Working  Papers  on 
Material  Culture,  edited  by  Steven  Lubar  and  W.  David 
Kingery  (1993). 

John  O'Brien,  who  is  employed  as  a  Quality 
Assurance  Specialist  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
resides  in  Belvidere,  Warren  County,  NJ.  He  is  president 
of  the  Warren  County  Historical  Society  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Greenwich  Cemetery  Association.  John  renewed  a 
boyhood  interest  in  cemeteries  through  genealogy,  first 
by  looking  for  his  relatives'  stones  and  later  by 
cataloguing  the  inscriptions  and  repairing  the 
gravestones.  As  a  member  of  AGS  since  1997,  he  learned 
basic  gravestone  conservation  by  attending  the  AGS 
conference  workshops  and  then,  in  2000,  was  rewarded 
for  his  efforts  by  being  presented  with  an  Oakley 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Continued  on  page  19 


2008  AGS  Conference  &  Annual  Meeting 

Our  next  annual  meeting  and  conference  will  be  held 
at  Hampshire  College  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
June  17-22,  2008  (a  week  earlier  than  usual).  For  a 
virtual  tour  of  the  Hampshire  College  Campus,  visit: 
www.hampshire.edu.  More  information  about  the 
conference  will  be  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
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Metal  Gravemarkers:  Artistry  Beyond  Stone 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 


I; 


[n  our  frequent  references  to  gravestones,  we  often 
.fail  to  take  notice  that  not  all  gravemarkers  are,  in 
fact,  "stone."  We  may  then  ask  ourselves  why  a 
purchaser  would  opt  for  an  alternate  material. 

The  lack  of  good-quality  stone  can  be  a  significant 
factor  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Although  shipment  of 
stone  is  easily  accomplished  in  this  modern  age,  it  can  be 
a  negative  cost  factor. 

In  cemeteries  where  the  ground  is  reused  after 
stated  periods  and  the  markers  must  be  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  next  "occupant,"  it  seems  wasteful  to 
abandon  a  traditional  gravestone  (not  to  mention  the 
difficulty  of  moving  it  elsewhere). 

Is  religious  preference  a  determining  factor  when 
selecting  a  metal  marker?  Catholic  purchasers, 
particularly  in  Europe,  seem  partial  to  crosses.  Markers 
in  some  European  Catholic  cemeteries  are  almost 
exclusively  cast  iron  depictions  of  "Christ  Crucified" 
(Fig.  1).  The  skill  of  a  sculptor  in  bronze  can  make  a 
Greek  Orthodox  cross  a  thing  of  rare  beauty  (Fig.  2).  The 
World  Almanac  (2002  edition)  indicates  that  iron  ore  is  a 
significant  national  resource  in  Canada  and  the 
following  European  countries:  Austria,  Bosnia,  Finland, 
Germany,  Romania,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Ukraine. 

Given  the  high  cost  of  labor,  sculpted  monuments 
are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  large  segments  of  the 
purchasing    public    in    countries    where    wages    are 


Fig.  1.  Cast-iron  crucifix  with  gold-painted 

Christ  figure,  Vyjtehrad  Cemetery, 

Prague,  Czech  Republic 


Fig.  2.  Detailed  Greek  Orthodox 

cross  executed  in  bronze, 

Brompton  Cemetery,  London 

perpetually  low.  Though  no  longer  manufactured, 
inexpensive  white  bronze  markers  (actually  commercial 
zinc)  once  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  United  States 
and  cast  iron  markers  can  be  quickly  reproduced  in 
quantity  (from  reusable  molds)  at  a  significantly  lower 
cost  than  those  of  stone  and  in  a  staggering  number  of 
design  choices. 

Just  as  traditional  stone  markers  can  be  purchased 
in  a  variety  of  colors,  cast  iron  markers  can  be  painted  in 
hues  to  suit  the  purchaser.  (The  purists  among  us  will 
cringe  at  some  of  the  more  garish  colors  seen  from  time 
to  time.)  For  those  who  like  a  "fragile  look,"  cast  iron 
and  wrought  iron  works  can  be  as  delicate  as  the 
designer's  imagination  dictates,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to 
effectively  produce  this  same  effect  in  stone.  Fewer 
wrought  iron  markers  are  seen  today,  as  they  are  labor 
intensive  and  the  number  of  skilled  craftsmen  decreases 
each  year. 

Cemeteries  both  here  and  abroad  are  ideal 
showcases  for  metal  craftsmanship.  Names  of  the 
foundries  are  sometimes  seen  on  individual  cast  iron 
pieces,  but  the  names  are  frequently  lost  over  time 
through  repainting.  Designs  that  are  patented  can  be  a 
valuable  resource,  sometimes  carrying  patent 
information  that  serious  researchers  can  trace  through 
Patent  Office  records. 
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Though  art  forms  in  their 
own  right,  cast  iron  or  bronze 
sculptures  are  sometimes 
used  to  embellish  marble  and 
granite  gravemarkers,  playing 
colors,  textures,  and  polished 
surfaces  against  one  another. 
Her  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  a 
lady  standing  before  a  Celtic 
cross  (both  executed  in 
bronze)  makes  a  strong 
statement  against  a  tall, 
rough-hewn  stone  marker 
(Fig.  3). 


Fig.  3.  Frontal  View  of 

bronze/stone  gravemarker, 

Graceland  Cemetery, 

Chicago,  IL 


Some  modem  art  lends  itself  to  ready  expression  in 
metals,  with  an  obviously  female  (but  headless)  angel 
spreading  her  wings  in  Prague's  Vynehrad  Cemetery 
(Fig.  4).  What  appears  to  be  a  fallen  bird  (Fig.  5)  can  be 
found  there  as  well. 


Fig.  6.  Swooping  angel 
bearing  garland. 
Central  Cemetery, 
Vienna 


Fig.  4.  Headless 
bronze  angel, 
VyTtehrad 
Cemetery,  Prague 


In  Vienna's  Central  Cemetery,  a  bronze  angel 
swoops  down  from  above,  presumably  to  place  a 
garland  at  the  burial  place  of  the  deceased,  whose 
bronze  likeness  appears  on  a  highly  polished  granite 
marker  (Fig.  6).  The  1988  death  date  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
contemporary  piece. 

An  immense  bell  graces  the  burial  place  of  a 
Captain  LeVerrier  Cooley  and  his  family  at  Metairie 
Cemetery  in  New  Orleans  (Fig.  7)  and  viewers  will 
immediately  speculate  on  its  meaning.  Was  Cooley  a 
ship's  captain?  Is  the  bell  intended  as  a  metallic 
metaphor  for  the  maiden  name  of  the  captain's  wife 
(Sophie  Bell)?  None  of  the  foregoing? 


Fig.  5.  A  fallen  bird  perhaps,  executed  in  bronze. 
Central  Cemetery,  Vienna,  Austria 


Fig.  7.  Bell  gravemarker  of  Capt.  LeVerrier  and  Sarah  (Bell) 
Cooley,  Metaire  Cemetery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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Fig.  8.  The  bronze  violin 
decoration  on  Raport 
Gravemarker  supports  its 
"unfinished  symphony" 
epitaph,  Hollywood 
Memorial  Cemetery  - 
Hollywood,  California 


The  bronze  portrait  medallion  of  young  Rita 
Audrey  Raport  (1925-1947)  is  accompanied  by  an 
epitaphic  reference  to  her  as  an  "unfinished  symphony" 
(Fig.  8).  Below  the  wording,  a  bronze  depiction  of  a 
violin  and  bow  suggest  that  she  was  indeed  of  musical 
bent. 

Some  abstract  sculpted  pieces  are  clearly  whatever 
you  want  them  to  be.  We  have  studied  the  metal 
gravemarker  (which  appears  as  Fig.  9)  at  Oakwood 
Cemetery  in  Waco,  Texas,  from  all  angles.   Though 


attractive  enough  in  a  rather  out-of-this  world  manner, 
its  meaning  continues  to  elude  us. 

All  of  the  accompanying  photographic  images  are 
the  work  of  AGS  member  David  N.  Lotz,  who  has  one 
of  the  largest  privately  held  collections  of  gravemarker 
slides  in  the  United  States  (and  all  meticulously 
indexed).  At  the  onset,  Lotz  was  most  intrigued  by 
"names"  but  has  since  broadened  his  outlook  to  include 
gravemarker  materials  and  design. 


Fig.  9.  An  abstract  metal  sculpture 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Waco,  Texas 


Iowa  State  Penitentiary  Prison  Cemetery, 
Fort  Madison,  Lee  County,  Iowa 


Darie  M.  Hind  Posz 

Photos  by  the  author 


Des  Moines  ■* 


Fort  Madison 


o: 


ne  night  in  1936, 
the  Iowa  State 
Penitentiary  moved  the 
remains  of  approximately  68 
prisoners  from  its  old 
cemetery.  The  prison's 
imposing  limestone  structure 
contained  a  burgeoning  criminal  population,  which 
was  quickly  outgrowing  the  facility.  To  house  this 
growth  the  walls  to  the  East  and  North  were  to  be 
extended  and  the  hill  in  which  the  unclaimed  remains  of 
prisoners  were  interred  was  going  to  be  cut  away.  So  on 
this  night  in  1936,  whatever  of  these  men  could  be  found 
in  the  old  "Prison  burial  ground"  was  placed  in  a  truck 
and  moved  a  mile  to  their  new  home  on  the  top  of 
Burlington  Hill,  on  the  outskirts  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 
For  security  reasons,  this  transition  took  place  after 
dark,  with  no  prior  notice,  and  it  was  under  these  time 
constraints  that  the  decision  was  made  to  rebury  these 
inmates  in  a  mass  grave. 


With  some  modem  modifications,  the  extended 
limestone  walls  of  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  still  hold 
the  state's  most  serious  offenders  today;  it  is  the  oldest 
operating  Penitentiary  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Erected  in  1839  in  the  Southeastern  comer  of  Iowa  the 
facility  is  located  in  the  town  of  Fort  Madison,  a 
community  known  as  the  city  of  two  pens:  The  Iowa 
State  Penitentiary  and  the  now  less  prevalent  Shaffer 
Pen  Company,  separated  by  only  a  few  blocks. 


Fig.  1.  Mass  Grave 
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Fig.  2.  Left  Corner  of  Iowa  State  Penitentiary 

The  new  prison  cemetery  was  erected  in  a  comer  of 
the  private  Cherry  Hill  Cemetery  Since  1936  it  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  burial  prisoners  who  had  no  family  or 
friends  to  claim  them. 

The  new  prison  burying  ground  has  the  mass 
grave,  with  approximately  72  bodies,  in  a  16  x  20  foot 
area.  These  are  the  men  that  were  moved  in  1936  to  the 
new  cemetery.  With  a  growing  population  of  unclaimed 
bodies  when  the  flu  epidemic  hit  in  the  1910s,  there 
were  54  more  single  plot  burials  in  an  area  of  100  x  150 
feet.  Six  prisoners  are  buried  in  the  city's  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  in  the  l.S.P.  owned  plots.  The  total  of 
unclaimed  prisoners:  132.  The  stones  are  small  and 
simple:  1  foot  x  6  inches,  some  with  metal  markers 
attached,  some  carved  in.  Each  stone,  including  the 
mass  grave,  provides  a  look  at  that  era.  Inmates  who 
died  during  the  1930s  and  1940s  had  the  simplest 
stones.  This  area  is  fenced  in  with  barbed  wire  so  it  is 
impossible  for  even  their  spirits  to  break  out  of  the 
Prison's  walls. 

In  1984,  Mr.  Bill  Sopher  published  a  list  of  the 
burials  in  the  Hawkey e  Heritage  (Autumn  1984,  page  129) 
titled  "Iowa  State  Penitentiary  Cemetery  Records 
lowans  Who  Died  on  the  Gallows."  Mr.  Sopher 
compiled  a  list  of  inmate  burials  that  did  not  include 
those  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  After  a  six  month  search  of 
death  records  for  Lee  County,  I  discovered  four 
additional  inmates  interred  at  the  prison  cemetery  in 
the  mass  grave.  The  list  below  is  up  to  date  as  of 
November  2006.  Particulars  on  inmates  can  be  accessed 
by  emailing  the  author:  darcieposz@hotmail.com. 

*Allen,  Harry  d.  22  Jun  1911 
** Allen,  Jesse  d.  16  Sep  1953 
*  Anderson,  George  d.  9  Jun  1890 
**Antomori,  Don  Pierre  d.  19  Feb  1947 
**Atwood,  David  M.  d.  22  May  1952 
*Beatty,  Alfred  d.  20  Aug  1881 
**Bell,  Victor  d.  29  Nov  1942 
**Bess,  Hosea  d.  23  Jul  1950 
*Black,  John  d.  29  Nov  1898 
+Booth,  Teddy  d.  17  Jan  1983 
**Brant  Jr.,  John  d.  14  Jan  1958 


Fig.  3.  View  from  Cherry  Hill  of 
Iowa  State  Penitentiary 

**Burche,  Henry  Aaron  d,  17  Jan  1958 
"Campbell,  Lester  M.  d.  31  Jan  1952 
*Cartwell,  Nathan  d.  3  Nov  1920 
**Clark,  Ralph  T  d.  3  Mar  1951 
*Coleman,  Charles  d.  22  Oct  1882 
**Cook,  George  Milton  d.  16  Dec  1943 
*Cooper,  Frank  d.  23  Apr  1885 
*Coxey,  R.P.  d.  19  Jul  1913 
*Cummins,  George  d.  22  Feb.  1896 
**Dade,  Lewis  d.  9  Jul  1959 
*Davis,  Wm.  d.  17  Sep  1887 
"Dial,    d.  1961  (Removed) 
"Dickerson,    d.  1961 
*Doe,Johnd.  3Augl887 
*Duncan,  J.  Riley  d.  20  Jul  1880 
"Emery,  Stephen  C.  d.  19  Mar  1955 
**Feeley,  John  M.  d.  11  Dec  1943 
+Feguer,  Victor  Henry  d.  15  Feb.  1963 
*Felter,  Abraham  W.  d.  10  Mar  1882 
*Fields,  Chas.  d.  15  Jul  1905 
"Foster,  Frank  T.  d.  7  Mar  1949 
*Georg,  Fountain  W.  d.  31  May  1887 
*George,  Andy  d.  28  Dec  1918 
"Good water,  Herbert  d.  28  Mar  1949 
"Griffin,  Charles  Henry  d.  7  Dec  1954 
*Hall,  James  d.  28  Feb  1887 
*Hall,  W.H.  d.  12  Sep  1889 
*Hendryx,  Edwin  d.  8  Apr  1893 
*Hickey,  Ed  d.  6  Dec  1899 
*Hinton,  Jos.  H.  d.  26  Nov  1916 
"Huit,  Louie  d.  5  Mar  1961 
Houston,  William  d.  24  Jun  1881 
^Johnson,  George  d.  9  Jan  1919 
*Johnson,  R.C.  d.  13  Apr  1886 
"Johnson,  Will  d.  7  Jan  1918 
**Johnson,  William  Edward  d.  8  Jul  1959 
"Jones,  Daniel  S.  d.  2  Jun  1951 
**Jones,  John  W.  d.  16  Nov  1953 
"Jordan,  William  H.  d.  14  Jan  1955 
*Kane,  Jim  (Keane,  John)  d.  13  Jan  1916 
*Kehr,  W.N.  d.  15  Dec  1914 
"Kido,  Charles  Rogers  d.  6  May  1960 
"Kiminski,  Siegfried  Zeke  d.  22  Oct  1957 
*Kirshima,  Juseck  Tomato  d.  9  Sep  1917 
"Kleps,  Ralph  Homer  d.  23  Jan.  1961 
"Knudson,  Milton  d.  7  May  1952 
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Fig.  4.  Long  View  Iowa  State  Penitentiary 


Fig.  5.  Gate  Number  1944 


*Landstron:\,  Charles  d.  24  May  1911 
**Levering,  Art  d.  29  May  1961 
"Lewallen,  George  d.  8  Mar  1942 
"Long,  Edward  Virgil  d.  15  Feb  1959 
+Long,  Merlin  Charles  d.  15  Mar  2005 
**Longnecker,  Edward  d.  1  Jun  1952 
*Lovell  Frai\k  d.  28  Nov  1918 
**McAtee,  Frank  d.  21  Feb  1953 
+McClelland,  Hubert  B.  d.  28  Oct  1980 
*McConkey,  B.W.  d.  25  Nov  1885 
*McGuire,  Thos.  d.  2  Apr  1899 
*McIntire,  James  d.  14  Feb  1893 
*McKeay,  James  d.  31  Aug  1880 
**McIGnney,  George  T.  d.  9  Apr  1956 
McMinirumon,  James  d.  14  Aug  1885 
*Maberry,  Buck  d.  28  Jun  1905 
**Martin,  Mark  Wallace  d.  5  Nov  1944 
*Matthews,  Neal  d.  19  May  1907 
*Maurice,  Wm.  d.  21  Jun  1884 
**Mikles,  Temple  M.  d.  2  Jan  1962 
*Monroe,  John  d.  30  Nov  1885 
*Morgan,  Cornelius  d.  24  Jun  1911 
*Morgan,  Paddy  d.  19  Jul  1888 
*Morrow,  James  N.  d.  5  Dec  1910 
*Murray,  James  d.  27  Oct  1881 
*Neville,  Robert  d.  5  Oct  1886 
*01vara,  Apolonto  d.  26  Dec  1918 
**Palmer,  Jesse  J.  d.  19  Aug  1956 
*Parkhurst,  James  d.  25  Feb  1919 
+Parras,  Samuel  S.  d.  24  Jim  1979 
**Perkins,  Edward  Terry  d.  22  Jul  1953 
*Powell,  Verm  d.  30  Dec  1918 
**Pratt,  Charles  H.  d.  13  Dec  1950 
*Ray,  Frenchy  d.  26  Oct  1897 
Raymond,  Richard  d.  16-27  Sep  1881 
+Reynolds,  Ralph  Ben  d.  9  Nov  2003 
*Robbins,  Alonzo  d.  22  Aug  1906 
*Robinson,  Chas.  d.  19  Mar  1920 
*Robinson,  Jacob  R  d.  19  Feb  1880 
*Roe,  Richard  d.  31  Aug  1898 
*Ross,  James  d.  22  Jan  1899 
*Schafer,  James  J.  d.  24  Dec  1926 
**Schrogam,  Emmett  d.  12  Nov  1956 
**Seebeck,  Herbert  d.  20  Apr  1962 
*Servantez  (Lopez),  John  d.  7  Jan  1919 
**Seward,  Ross  d.  17  Nov  1938 
**Smith,  Perry  d.  8  Jan  1955 


*Smith,  W.H.  d.  15  Jan  1897 
**Snodgrass,  James  H.  d.  17  Nov  1955 
*Spillane,  Denius  d.  23  May  1905 
**Stewart,  William  Louis  d.  16  Nov  1957 
*Still,  James  Gordon  d.  26  Aug  1912 
*Switzer,  George  d.  29  Dec  1918 
*Taylor,  L.C.  d.  22  Jan  1899 
*Taylor,  McKnight  d.  16  Aug  1888 
Thiele,  Gustav  d.  17  Mar  1918 
*Thomas  (Reed),  Kenneth  d.  25  Dec  1918 
"Thome,  Frank  d.  9  Dec  1962 
"Thompson,  Calvin  d.  14  Dec  1950 
"Tracy,  Virgil  Frederic  d.  25  Feb  1959 
*Tucker,  James  d.  26  Dec  1918 
*Turner,  Joe  d.  23  Jun  1894 
"Twine,  Anthony  d.  4  Jul  1947 
*Uhlen,  Fred  d.  22  Oct  1884 
"Warner,  Albert  B.  d.  4  Sep  1951 
"Watts,  Fred  d.  11  Apr  1943 
"Welsh,  Francis  d.  19  Mar  1963 
*Werner,  John  d.  25  Sep  1887 
*White,  Daiuel  Lloyd  d.  21  Mar  1917 
"Wiley,  Roy  d.  20  May  1940 
"Williams,  George  d.  27  Feb  1953 
*Wilson,  Wm.  d.  27  May  1885 
"Wohlgemuth,  Arthur  B.  d.  20  Mar  1931 
"Woodmanse,  Fred  A.  d.  22  Nov  1955 
*Young,  Dave  d.  20  Oct  1921 


*  =  Mass  Grave 

+  =  Oakland  Cemetery 

"  =  I.S.R  Cemetery 


Fig.  6.  Rows 
of  Gravemarkers 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  and 

St.  Ann's  Plots  at  Brooklyn's 

Green- Wood  Cemetery 

Richard  E  Welch 

Photos  by  the  author 

Many  of  the  earliest  burial  grounds  in  New 
York  City  and  environs  were  destroyed  by 
urban  expansion;  their  gravestones,  and  the  history  and 
art  carved  on  them,  were  lost  forever.  A  few  of  them 
were  saved  by  removal  to  other  cemeteries  such  as 
Green-Wood,  which  houses  markers  from  the  church 
yards  of  Brooklyn's  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  St. 
Ann's  Episcopal  Church,  both  once  located  in 
downtown  Brooklyn.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  on 
Fulton  Street  was  the  oldest  in  Brooklyn  with  the 
churchyard  dating  to  1662.  Interments  continued  until 
1849  when  Brooklyn  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
further  burials  in  city  limits.  In  1860  the  Reformed 
Church  purchased  a  tract  in  Green- Wood  Cemetery,  and 
in  1863  Church  officials  gave  notice  that  those  who 
wished  to  remove  the  bodies  of  ancestors  or  friends 
should  do  so  or  the  church  would  vmdertake  the  work. 
Surviving  gravestones  and  bodies  were  removed  from 
Fulton  Street  to  Green- Wood  in  1865.  The  stones  and 
remains  in  St.  Ann's  Churchyard,  also  on  Fulton,  were 
also  removed  to  Green- Wood  in  the  wake  of  the  1849 

statute.  •'■ 

Although  headstones  were  to  be  removed  with  the 
remains  if  possible,  much  attrition  must  have  occurred 
before — or  during — the  removal.  Green-Wood  records 
list  181  individuals  and  905  unnamed  bodies  brought 

from  the  Dutch  Church  to  the  Cedar  Dell  plot.-^ 
Presently  there  are  seventy-  six  gravestones,  many 
broken  or  illegible.  Surviving  markers  from  St.  Ann's 
number  ninety-seven.  Unfortunately,  the  sugar  marble 
which  came  into  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  holds  up  poorly,  especially  in  urban 


environments.  Fully 
fifty-six  of  the  marble 
memorials  in  the  St. 
Ann's  plot,  and 
thirty-seven  in  the 
Dutch  Church  tract, 
are  now  totally 
illegible. 

Despite  the 
losses,  these  remnants 
of  Brooklyn's  early 
history  contain  stones  from  the  dominant  New  York 
workshops  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  John  Zuricher 
workshop  is  represented  by  four  early  phase,  or  proto- 
Zuricher,  soul  effigies  in  the  Reformed  Church  plot.  Two 
bear  Dutch  inscriptions;  one  is  carved  in  English,  and  one 
boasts  a  rare,  if  not  unique,  Latin  inscription  by  Zuricher. 
The  two  Zuricher  markers  in  the  St.  Arm's  section  are 
standard  varieties  in  English.  Thomas  Brown,  an  English 
immigrant  who  quickly  established  himself  in  New  York 
after  1764,  is  represented  by  two  examples  of  his  most 
common  symbols,  a  cherub  (1756),  and  one  of  his  sharp 

toothed  skulls  (1770),  both  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  plot.  ^ 
His  workshop  also  contiibuted  one  unadorned  marker  in 
Dutch  in  the  same  section.  Four  of  his  plain  memorials 
stand  in  the  St.  Arm's  section.  The  stub  of  a  Thomas  Gold 
stone  and  a  few  icon  engraved  markers  by  unidentified 
area  cutters  are  also  found  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  plot. 
The  St.  Ann's  section  has  fewer  stones  emblazoned  with 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  mortuary  icons. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  removed  burial  grounds  provide 
further  evidence  of  the  scope  and  artistry  of  New  York's 
eighteenth  century  stones  cutters  and  are  worth  a  visit  by 
those  interested  in  the  genre. 

1  Brooklyn  Eagle,  29  August  1886,  7. 

2  Communication,  Jeffrey  Richman,  Historian,  Green- 
Wood  Cemetery,  13  October  2005. 

3  For  information  on  New  York  gravestone  cutters  and 
their  iconography  see  "The  New  York-New  Jersey 
Gravestone  Cutting  Tradition"  by  this  author  in 
Markers  V  (1988). 
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Talkeetna,  Alaska  Cemetery 

Latitutude:  62.323N,  Longitude:  150,109W. 

Peggy  Jenks 

Photos  by  the  author 


To 
i 


■'alkeetna,  Alaska  is  115  miles  north  of 
Anchorage  and  a  60-mile  flight  south  of 
the  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley.  Talkeetna,  the  nearest 
town  to  Mt.  McKinley,  offers  colorful  people,  stunning 
scenery,  and  a  fascinating  cemetery.  The  population  in 
2000  was  772.  However,  we  were  told  in  2005  the 
permanent  population  was  only  about  300.  The  town 
is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Talkeetna  and  Susitna 
rivers.  The  name  derives  from  an  Indian  term  for 
"where  the  rivers  join."  It  was  founded  as  a  railroad 
camp.  The  railroad  runs  from  Whittier,  through 
Anchorage  to  Fairbanks.  Talkeetna  was  an  important 
trading  community  in  the  early  pioneer  days.  Natives, 
trappers  and  merchants  used  the  rivers  for  transportation. 
Today,  Talkeetna  is  the  base  camp  for  climbers  testing 
their  skills  against  Mt.  McKinley.  This  village  is  the 
staging  area  for  almost  all  expeditions  to  the  top  of 
Denali,  which  for  most  begins  with  a  flight  to  Kahiltna 
Glacier  at  7,000  feet,  where  base  camp  is  established 
and  the  climbing  begins.  Many  of  the  cruise  lines  run 
tours  from  Whittier,  through  Talkeetna  and  on  to  the 
Denali  National  Park  area.  DenaU  is  the  Indian  name 
for  Mt.  McKinley. 

In  June  2005  I  spent  several  hours  in  this  small, 
tourist  oriented  town.  My  first  stop  was  the  cemetery 
that  is  just  across  the  tracks  from  the  main  part  of  town 
and  across  the  road  from  the  airport. 

The  town  has  been  the  gathering  place  for 
mountain  climbers  for  over  one  hundred  years,  the 
cemetery  is  a  memorial  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  on  the  mountain.  The  gate  is  etched  with  a  scene 
of  the  mountains. 


Talkeetna  Cemetery  Gate 

Let  children  walk  with  nature,  let  them  see 

the  beautiful  blendings  and  commingles 

of  death  and  life,  their  joyous  inseparable  unity, 

planes  and  mountains  and  streams  of  our  blessed  star, 

and  they  will  learn  that  death  is  stingless  indeed. 

And  as  beauhful  as  Ufe. 

John  Muir,  Naturalist 

A  shelter  protects  the  memorials  with  the  names 
and  year  when  climbers  died. 

Beside  the  shelter  is  the  tall  tree  trunk  with  two 
climbers,  in  full  climbing  gear,  reaching  to  the  eagle 
perched  on  the  top.  The  pole  is  about  30  feet  high. 

There  was  only  one  grave-house,  with  Indian 
designs  on  the  side.  Two  plots,  with  military  markers, 
had  native  plants  as  part  of  the  memorial.  Several  of  the 
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NEW  ITEMS  FOR  SALE! 


MARKERS  XXIV 
(2007) 


Virtuous  Women,  Useful  Men,  &  Lovely 
Children:  Epitaph  Language  and  the 
Construction  of  Gender  and  Social  Status  in 
Cun\berland  County,  Maine,  1720-1820  -by  Joy 
M.  Giguere 

New  Netherland's  Gravestone  Legacy:  An 
Introduction  to  Early  Burial  Markers  of  the 
Upper  Mid-Atlantic  States  -by  Brandon 
Richards 

Myths  and  Realities  of  Laurel  Hill's  "Mother 
and  Twins"  Monument  -by  Janet  McShane 
Galley 

Embodying  Immortality:  Angels  in  America's 
Rural  Cemeteries,  1850-1900  -by  Elisabeth  L. 
Roark 


Borden  Thornton  (1762-1838),  Rhode  Island 
Stonecarver  -by  Vincent  Luti 

The  Year's  Work  in  Gravemarker  and 
Cemetery  Studies:  An  International 
Bibliography  -Compiled  by  Gary  CoUison 
Paper;  146  pages. 

You  Pay  Only:  $10.00  members,  $20.00  others. 
Wt.  11  oz. 

*A1I  2007  AGS  members  received  one  copy  of  volume  24 
with  tlieir  membership.  Additional  copies  for  members  are 
$10  each.  New  members  who  join  in  2008  will  receive 
Markers  XXV  as  their  first  issue,  to  be  shipped  when  if  is 
published  in  Spring  of  2008. 


A  Field  Guide  to  Visiting  a  Jewish  Cemetery: 
A  Spiritual  Journey  to  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 

By  Joshua  L.  Segal,  Rabbi 

This  guide  integrates  the  physical  aspects  of  Jewish  monuments  with  the  spiritual  and  tech- 
nical significance  of  tombstone  inscriptions.  The  material  presented  is 
simple  enough  that  it  can  be  understood  by  those  with  the  most  minimal  exposure  to 
Hebrew,  but  it  is  comprehensive  enough  to  be  a  valuable  resource  to  the  most  sophisticated 
Jewish  readers.  It  has  a  dictionary  of  Hebrew  words  found  on  tombstones  and  also  includes 

common  expressions  that  appear. 

Softcover;  214  pages.  Black  and  white  photos,  index.  List  Price:  $22.95 
You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $19.50  Others:  $21.80     Wt.  12  oz. 


A  Field  Guide  to  Visiting 
a  Jewish  Cemetery 


DISCOUNTED  ITEM! 

Guardians  of  the  Soul:  Angels  and  innocents,  mourners  and  saints- 
Indiana's  remarkable  cemetery  sculpture 

By  John  Bower  and  a  foreward  by  Claude  Cookman 


To  create  this  stunning  book.  Bower  and  his  wife,  Lynn,  traveled  throughout  Southern 
Indiana,  thoroughly  exploring  its  cemeteries.  The  result  is  over  180  breathtaking,  duotone 
images  of  glorious,  larger-than-life  marble  angels,  children,  mourning  women,  soldiers  and 
animals  carved  by  local  artisans.  Information  about  some  of  the  stones  and  carvers  is  also 
included. 

Softcover,  144  pages.  List  Price:  $22.00 

SALE  PRICE: 

Members:  $17.00,  Others:  $20.00  Wt:  1.2  lbs. 

**W]iile  supplies  last**  Limited  availability. 


See  reverse  side  for  order  fonn 


DISCOUNTED  ITEM! 

Judgment  of  the  Grave 

By  Sarah  Stewart  Taylor 

Amateur  sleuth  Sweeney  St.  George's  chance  encounter  with  a  young  boy  sparks  her  interest  in  the 
boy's  Revolutionary  War-era  ancestor,  a  stonecutter  and  gravestone  maker,  coincidentally,  Sweeney 
and  the  boy  also  stumble  on  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  in  Revolutionary  War  clothing  near  the 
site  of  a  recent  historical  reenactment.  And,  to  make  things  more  interesting,  it  turns  out  the  dead 
man  was  writing  a  book  on  the  boy's  stonecutter  ancestor  Sweeney  and  homicide  detective  Tim 
Quinn  team  up  to  solve  the  murder  and,  while  they're  at  it,  to  close  the  books  on  a  missing-person 
case  involving  a  militiaman  who  vanished  more  than  200  years  ago. 
Hardcover,  336  pages.  List  Price:  $24.95 

SALE  PRICE:  Members:  $19.00,  Others:  $22.00    Wt:  1.2  lbs. 

**Wliile  supplies  last**  Limited  availability. 


Quantity 

Item 

Weight 

Price 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Postal  rates  have  risen  and  regulations  changed.  Below  are  listed  options  for 
shipping  costs.  First  Class  and  Priority  Mail  take  approximately  3  days;  Media 

Shipping 
Method 

Mail  and  Parcel  Post  take  up  to  10  days.  Media  Mail  is  for  books  and  CDs  only. 
First  class  is  best  for  orders  under  a  pound. 

Shipping  & 
Handling: 

$ 

Total  Cost: 

Shipping  Weight 

Priority  Mail 

Media  Mail 

First  Class 

Parcel  Post 

$ 

Up  to  1  lb. 

$4.15 

$2.00 

$2.50 

SHIPPING  INFORMATION 

1.1  lbs.  to  2  lbs. 

$6.05 

$2.50 

Can't 

All  orders  are  shipped  by  U.S.  mail. 

2.1  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 

$9.00 

$3.10 

use  for 

$8.00 

Plpr»cp  iicp  fVip  rbpirt"  in  fhp  Ipft  fn 

3.1  lbs.  to  4  lbs. 

$11.00 

$3.50 

over  1  lb. 

$8.50 

calculate  shipping  and  handling  charges. 

4.1  lbs.  to  5  lbs. 

$13.00 

$3.50 

$9.00 

5.1  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 

$13.00 

$4.00 

$9.50 

orders,  please  contact  the  AGS  office. 

6.1  lbs.  to  7  lbs. 

$15.00 

$4.50 

$10.00 

7.1  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 

$17.00 

$5.00 

$10.50 

Orders  must  be  paid  for  by  check  drawn  in 
U.S.  Funds  from  a  U.S.  bank,  or 
Visa/Mastercard. 

8.1  lbs.  to  9  lbs. 

$19.00 

$5.00 

$11.00 

9.1  lbs.  to  10  lbs. 

$20.50 

$5.50 

$11.50 

Name: 


Address: 


City/State/Zip: 


Phone/e-mail  (in  case  we  have  a  question  about  your  order): 
Visa  /  Mastercard  # 


exp. 


Please  send  order  form  to:  The  Association  For  Gravestone  Studies,  278  Main  St.,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 
(413)  772-0836    www.gravestonestudies.org    infoca'gravestonestudies.org 


Grave-house 


Charles  E.  Miller  Gravestone 


Tree  Trunk 
and  Climbers 


graves  were  covered  with  the  stony  soil  that  was 
removed  at  the  time  of  burial.  In  June,  a  family  had 
recently  planted  flowers  over  the  family  graves. 

Two  memorials  recall  Don  Sheldon  and  Charles  E. 
Miller.  Don  Sheldon,  one  of  the  famous  bush  pilots,  was 
bom  in  Colorado  in  1921  and  died  of  cancer  in  1975.  His 
plot  has  propellers  at  the  comers.  He  had  flown  B-17s 
in  Germany  in  World  War  II,  followed  by  along  career 
as  a  bush  pilot.  Don  married  Roberta  Reeves,  daughter 
of  Bob  Reeve,  another  "legend  of  the  north" 
(For  details  of  his  life  and  other  bush  pilots,  see 
wv^TV.alaskmining.com/alaskabushpilot.htm). 

The  8  X  16"  Charles  E.  Miller  memorial,  similar  to 
eleven  others,  was  made  of  either  aluminum  or  steel  set 
in  a  cement  frame.  One  was  marked  "Talkeetna 
Memorials,  dedicated  29  May  1995." 


Talkeetna  Cemetery  Markers 
(Above  and  Below) 
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Georgia  Pines:  Wooden  Headboards 
Faceville,  Georgia 

Mike  Mitchell 

Photos  by  the  author 


*  Atlanta^ 


Faceville 


A* 


t  the  young  age  of  14,  the  begets  are  less 
Limportant  than  what's  for  dinner.  My 
Grandmother  took  me  through  the  family  cemeteries, 
read  all  the  stones  and  told  me  how  they  were  related  to 
me.  To  appease  her  I  took  notes.  35  years 
later,  23  years  after  her  death,  these 
notes  became  important.  I  noted  on  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page,  "your  other 
people  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
crick."  In  rural  Georgia,  this  could  mean 
almost  anything.  After  much  research, 
some  of  it  through  60  and  104  year  old 
maps,  I  discovered  that  the  "crick"  was 
not  a  crick  but  the  Flint  River,  once 
damned  up  and  now  Lake  Seminal. 
What  was  a  25  minute  horse  and  buggy 
ride  from  Faceville  in  Decatur  County, 
Georgia,  to  Dellwood,  Florida,  in 
Jefferson  County  is  now  a  50  minute 
drive  around  the  lake. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  just 
above  the  family  plot  in  Georgia,  there 
has  been  a  dilapidated  wooden  picket  fence,  never 
maintained  or  painted.  Many  things  have  attracted  my 
eye,  but  I  never  looked  into  the  fence.  At  least  until  May 
of  2004. 

After  forcing  the  gate  open  and  pulling  many  of  the 
six  foot  weeds,  I  discovered  the  top  fragments  of  two 
wooden  pine  markers  about  an  inch  under  the  soil.  The 
core  or  middle  of  the  fragments  was  still  intact  and  the 
grain  of  the  wood  had  started  to  splay  or  delaminate. 
Each  piece  was  about  18  inches  long.  The  bottoms  had 
completely  disappeared  through  uncountable  re-setting. 

I  live  500  miles  away,  so  I  borrowed  them,  knowing 
the  rare  shapes  and  vanished  wood  needed  to  be 
replaced.  * 

At  home  I  cut  a  twelve  foot  piece  of  cypress  in  half 
and  laid  out  the  fragments.  With  a  jigsaw  I  copied  the 
feminine  circle  and  masculine  triangle.  Without 
knowing  what  design  might  have  been  below,  I  restored 
only  what  I  had.  The  lines  were  continued  straight  down 
to  leave  them  as  w^ide  as  possible. 

On  the  next  trip  north  almost  five  months  later  I  set 
the  new  headboards  two  and  a  half  feet  into  hard- 
packed  red  clay.  After  excavating,  I  could  not  find 
wooden  fragments  under  ground  at  either  end  on  the 

Note:  AGS  does  not  endorse  removing  markers 
without  permission  of  the  family  or  the  cemetery. 
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plot  so  I  chose  an  east/west  orientation  to  fit  the  rest  of 
the  stones  found  in  the  cemetery.  The  cypress  boards 
remain  unsealed  and  unpainted  so  they  can  weather  on 
their  own.  I  hope  some  well-intentioned  person  doesn't 
come  along  later  and  paint  the  markers. 
I  laid  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
pine  on  top  of  red  clay  bricks  to  lift  them 
off  the  ground  and  keep  them  dry  to 
finish  decaying  at  their  own  rate. 

Two  days  restored  the  fence. 
Wooden  splash  guards  and  posts  were 
excavated  and  dirt  and  paint  chips 
scraped  away.  I  then  drilled  and  re- 
secured  the  guards  and  21  pickets  to  the 
supports  with  screws.  Some  small 
sections  underground  fell  apart  when 
touched  and  were  removed.  One  of  the 
supports  was  then  drilled  and  bolted. 
All  pickets  and  posts  were  then  striped 
and  a  few  small  sections  sanded. 

On  my  third  trip  I  found  one  of  the 
front  posts  had  sunk.  After  excavation 
again  the  post  was  found  to  be  rotten  and  could  be 
raised  only  8  inches.  It's  lower  that  the  other  three  posts. 
The  post  was  set  on  clay  bricks  and  back  filled  with  sand 
for  drainage.  Two  coats  of  sealer  /  primer  were  applied. 
Because  it  was  past  sunset,  I  did  not  paint.  The 
caretaker  and  person  from  the  preservation  board  both 
offered  to  finish  the  project. 

I'm  not  related  to  them  nor  does  anyone  know  who 
they  are.  As  most  pioneer  cemeteries  in  rural  settings,  no 
early  records  were  kept.  This  silence  lends  itself  to  folk 
lore.  One  "old  timer"  with  family  elsewhere  in  the 
cemetery  believes  that  there  used  to  be  a  roof  over  the 
site  50  years  ago.  Perhaps,  but  I  don't  remember 
encountering  anything  similar  elsewhere.  It's  not  a  local 
style. 
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Where  Were  They  Then,  Where  Are  They  Now 

Charles  Marchant 


a 


■"his  is  the  introduction  to 
an  odyssey.  It  is  the  story 
of  approximately  100  Civil  War 
soldiers.  Between  1862  and  1865  this 
group  enrolled  as  volunteers  in 
Townshend,  VT.  They  signed  up  as 
nine  months  men,  one  year  men, 
three  years  men,  or  drafted  militia. 
Twenty  some  of  them  died  during 
the  war,  most  due  to  illness  or 
accident. 

My  plan  is  to  find  the  burial  location  of  all  of  the 
recruits,  and  ensure  that  each  of  them  is  properly 
recognized  as  a  veteran.  I  also  intend  to  make  each  of 
these  stories  open  ended  so  that  as  more  information  is 
found  out  about  them  it  can  be  added  into  the  database. 
I  do  not  retell  the  history  of  the  Civil  War;  rather  I 
relate  what  this  small  group  of  men,  mostly  privates, 
did.  The  research  adds  to  the  town's  information 
regarding  its  contribution  to  the  war. 

The  first  installment  describes  the  life  of  one 
Commodore  D.  Bush.  Not  all  of  the  100  soldiers  came 


from  Townshend,  and  certainly  not  all  of  them  returned 
to  it.  Finding  the  burial  location  of  the  ones  who  ended 
up  in  Townshend's  13  cemeteries  was  easy. 

But  several  surprises  greeted  me.  Bush  died 
after  the  war's  conclusion.  This  information  came  from 
two  sources:  Theodore  Peck's  Roster  of  Vermont 
Volunteers  (Montpelier,  VT:  Press  of  the  Watchman 
Publishing,  1892),  and  the  Town  of  Townshend's  own 
published  report  done  following  the  war.  He  died  in  the 
service  but  after  the  war  was  over,  "lost  at  sea."  I  found 
that  information  in  Men  of  Color  to  Arms!  by  James 
Fuller,  Jr.  (Linconl,  NE:  iUniverse  Press,  2001)  The 
information  about  his  death  came  from  Bush's  Pension 
Records  stored  at  the  National  Archives  in  Washington, 
DC.  Bush's  records  contained  over  50  different 
documents.  All  were  related  to  his  second  wife's 
application  for  a  pension. 

His  wife  Mary  applied  for  a  widow's  benefit  in 
August  of  1865  only  to  be  told  that  her  husband  had 
deserted  by  jumping  overboard  near  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Thus  begins  the  odyssey.  Mary  kept  applying  and 
searching  for  comrades  to  help  her.  After  numierous 

Continued  on  page  19 
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COLUMNS 


STONECUTTERS  AND  MONUMENT  MAKERS 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)  549-0581 
bocaetc@yahoo.com 


In  this  issue,  we  are  pleased  to  present  a  brief  report 
by  Vincent  Luti.  For  more  than  two  decades,  Vincent  has 
been  studying  the  early  gravestones  and  stonecutters  of 
Southeatern  Masssachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  has 
published  articles  on  this  research  in  the  Quarterly  and 
Markers.  His  book.  Mallet  and  Chisel:  Gravestone  Carvers 
of  Neivport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  was 
published  by  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  in  2002. 


Ebenezer  Winslow  (1737- 

1824)  of 
Berkley,  Massachusetts 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Life  and  Work  of  Deacon 

Ebenezer  Winslow 


Boston 


Berkley' 


Vincent  F.  Luti 
Images  by  the  author 

There  exists  a  unique  style  of  carving  in  the  towns 
of  what  I  call  the  Taunton  River  Basin  School  of 
Gravestone  Carving  in  southeastern  Massachusetts: 
Taunton,  Norton,  Berkley  and  Bridgewater.  The  work 
appears  extensively  in  these  and  neighboring  towns 
with  some  strays.  The  school  might  be  said  to  have 
originated  with  a  David  Linkon  of  Norton  in  the  1750s. 
Some  four  or  more  other  later  carvers  picked  up  on  his 
imiovations  to  create  a  distinct  design  school. 

Michael  Cornish  presented  his  findings  on  the 
subject  in  the  1980s  and  1  would  like  to  bring  them  to  the 
next  level  of  research  where  someone  can  then  amplify 
and  synthesize  a  more  final  presentation.  One  of  these 
carvers  is  Ebenezer  Winslow  signaled  out  by  the  title 


"deacon"  to  differentiate  him  from  two  other  Ebenezer 
Winslow  carvers. 

Deacon  Ebenezer  Winslow,  descended  from 
Kenelm  Winslow,  Josiah  and  Ebenezer,  Sr.  and  was  bom 
April  15,  1737,  and  lived  in  Berkley,  Massachusetts.  He 
died  in  1824.  In  1762  he  married  Sarah  Dean  (1735-1808). 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  descendants  but  a  curious 
adoption  occurred.  A  Sarah  Dean  of  Norton  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Sarah  Dean,  his  wife)  had  an  illegitimate 
son.  He  was  born  at  Ebenezer  Winslow's  house,  12  July 
1791,  adopted  by  Ebenezer  and  his  wife  and  baptized 
Ebenezer  Winslow  2nd  on  14  August  1796.  This 
Ebenezer  D.  Winslow,  as  he  became  known  (the  D 
apparently  stands  for  his  mother  Dean),  became  a  19th 
century  gravestone  carver  and  has  been  studied  and 
written  up  by  James  Blachowicz  (From  Slate  to  Marble, 
Gravestone  Carving  Traditions  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
1770—1870.  2006).  (Mother  Sally  Dean,  spinster,  will 
reappear  later  in  deacon  Ebenezer's  life  in  1812.) 

In  1809  the  deacon  remarried  to  the  widow  Rhoda 
Leonard  of  Raynham,  who  outlived  him.  There  were  no 
children. 

The  brother  of  the  deacon,  John,  had  a  son 
Ebenezer  (1772-1841),  who  also  became  a  gravestone 
carver  but  in  south  central  Massachusetts.  Another 
interesting  relationship  is  through  the  deacon's  cousin, 
John  Hayward  Winslow,  whose  daughter  Mary  married 
a  Cyrus  Deane  of  Taunton  (1766-1856),  who  became  a 
stonecarver  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  Green,  ME 
(then  part  of  Massachusetts)  where  they  raised  their 
family.  This  stonecarver 's  work  has  some  affinities  in 
design  and  lettering  to  the  deacon's. 

Deacon  Ebenezer  was  primarily  a  yeoman  and 
blacksmith.  His  lifelong  house,  bam  and  blacksmith 
shop,  no  longer  extant,  were  a  short  way  north  of  the 
extensive  mill  holdings  of  the  Winslow  family  on  the 
Assonet  River  in  Freetown,  Assonet  VUlage,  a  bit  north 
of  the  junction  of  modem  Bryant  and  Locust  streets,  the 
east  side. 

The  deacon  was  briefly  active  in  towm  affairs  as: 
fence  viewer,  assessor,  boarding  indigents,  hog  reave, 
constable,   appraiser.   Revolutionary  War  convention 


Abigail  Andres,  1798,  Berkley 


Rubbing  by  Vincent  Luti  of 
Prudence  Simmons,  1796,  Fall  River 
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Jesse  Bullock,  1805,  Assonet 

representative,  Towri  trespasser,  selectman,  surveyor, 
and  warrant  server  of  warnings  out.  The  most 
fascinating  service  was  on  a  committee  to  "prospicate 
those  persons  that  should  be  voted  inimical  to  this  or 
any  of  the  United  States  of  America  belonging  to 
Berkley"  in  1777  at  the  height  of  the  war  (i.e.,  Tories). 

Rev.  Enoch  Sanford,  writing  Berkley's  history  in 
1872,  says:  "The  ancient  graves  have  the  blue  stone 
which  was  prepared  by  Dea.  Ebenezer  Winslow,  the  only 
sculptor  or  stonecutter  in  town,  and  not  very  skilful.  The 
letters  are  cut  so  shallow  as  to  be  nearly  obliterated."  So 
could  be  said  of  the  design  carvings.  Today,  with  their 
shallowness  exaggerated  by  time  and  eaten  away  by 
lichen,  his  stones  are  all  but  illegible  and  finding  clean, 
sharp  examples  is  difficult.  I  have  documented  some  156 
stones,  fairly  completely,  but  only  up  to  1808  when  urn 
and  willows  take  over  totally  and  his  work  fuses  with 
that  of  Ebenezer  D.  Winslow,  a  distinction  covered  Ln 
Blachowicz's  study. 

The  main  feature  of  his  work  is  the  tympanum 
design  type  initiated  by  David  Linkon  variously  called 
tendril  or  frond — in  simple  or  complex  formations — the 
latter  my  preference.  Linkon's  frond  stones  are  so 
distinctive  as  not  to  be  confused  with  other  carvers 
(Barney  Leonard,  Jabez  Carver,  Cyrus  Deane). 
Winslow's  version  consistently  makes  a  simple,  single 
error  in  copying  the  master's  design  and  those  of  the 
other  imitators.  His  frond  work  is  all  that  Sanford  said  it 
was,  not  skillful  and  boring.  Oddly  enough,  despite 
Sanford,  Winslow's  lettering  is  quite  competent  and 
readily  identifiable  by  lettering  and  numbering 
elements. 

Another  standard  tympanum  designs  is  a  fat, 
wrinkle-eyed  rayed  sun,  with  a  partial  broad  nose,  with 
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Abigail  Tisdale,  1808,  Assonet 

and  without  nostrils,  pierced  by  a  blatant  compass 
hole,  which  on  at  least  two  occasions  looks  upside 
down.  Most  curious  are  two  examples  of  sun  faces 
pitted  with  measles  all  over.  Rarely  found  are  a 
complete  effigy  face  with  wings  and  crown,  a  fully 
round  faced  rayed  sun,  some  scrawny  frilly  vines  and 
the  aforementioned  measles.  Arched  border  bands 
occur  on  the  sides,  as  do  double,  half  circle  vertical 
stackings,  tiny  stylized  border  trees,  "pine  cone"  finials 
and  text  in  the  tympanum  arch. 

Given  the  low  number  of  stones  per  year,  it  is  not 
possible  to  create  battleship  bulges  that  might  indicate 
when  he  started  carving,  possibly  somewhere  in  the 
late  1770s.  All  but  thirty  of  the  stones  1  documented  fall 
between  1780  and  1808. 

Two  probated  gravestone  payments  to  Ebenezer 
Winslow  occur:  Martha  Evans,  1795,  probate,  1796, 
Gramp  Dean  Road  Cemetery,  Assonet,  and  Thomas 
Briggs,  1799,  probate,  1801,  Berkley,  Fox  Cemetery. 

The  following  are  available  by  contacting  the  author 
through  the  AGS  office: 

1.  An  extensive  list  of  deed  transactions 

2.  Relatively  complete  list  of  Winslow  stones, 
location,  design  types 

3.  List  of  documentary  sources 


EteneztrWinsloW:  Associative.  Set 
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KEY  to  Associative  Set 
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3  rounded 

5    bolt  upright 

7  thick  end  tail 

8  pinched 
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1795  drop  numbered  date 


Martha  Evans,  1795,  Assonet 


Diagnostic  Features  of  Winslow's  Work 
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EPITAPHS 


Beverly  Bethune 
232  West  Woodland 
Ottumwa,  lA  52501 


READERS'  CHALLENGE 

AGS  member  Jim  Wanamaker  contacted  me 
with  an  interesting  question.  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Friends  of  Old  Town  Cemetery  in  Newburg,  NY,  He 
also  serves  as  caretaker  of  the  cemetery. 

Old  Town  Cemetery  began  in  1713  shortly  after 
the  first  German  settlers  arrived  in  the  area.  It  has 
approximately  1,686  burials.  In  the  northwest  corner  is 
Weygant's/Weigand's  Tavern.  George  Washington 
patronized  this  establishment  when  he  had  his 
headquarters  in  Newburg.  In  the  southwest  comer  one 
finds  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 

One  stone  in  Old  Town  Cemetery  prompted 
Jim's  inquiry.  The  stone  commemorates  Elizabeth 
Kemp  and  child.  It  reads: 

In  memory  of 

Elizabeth  Kemp 

Wife  of  Joseph  Kemp 

Who  departed  this  Life 

Sept.  1, 1822,  aged  56  years 

Also  their  infant  child 

Aged  18  days  &  15  hours 

Weep  not,  my  Spouse  and  Children  dear 

I  am  not  Dead,  but  sleeping  here. 

As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  for  Death  and  follow  me. 

While  the  epitaph  itself  is  a  fairly  common  one, 
Jim  was  curious  about  the  inclusion  of  hours  in  the  age 
of  the  child.  Gravestone  enthusiasts  are  accustomed  to 
the  listing  of  years,  months  and  days,  but  I  don't  think 
I  have  come  across  hours  before,  even  on  children's 
graves.  So,  I  am  throwing  the  question  to  the 
newsletter  readers.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at 
Lnfo@gravestonestudies.org  about  the  inclusion  of 
hours. 


HEAVENLY  EPITAPHS 

During  the  Victorian  Era  the  idea  of  Heaven  as  a 
happy  home  and  a  welcome  respite  from  the  cold,  cruel 
earthly  world  was  popular  and  often  expressed  in 
epitaphs.  This  year's  television  primetime  line-up 
would  have  us  re-thinking  that  idea.  Ghost  WJtisperer, 
Medium,  Ghost  Hunters  and  the  like  would  have  us 
questioning  whether  or  not  Heaven  was  the  paradise 
we  believed  because  spirits  seem  so  reluctant  to  go 
there. 

Elisabeth  Roark,  AGS  member  and  avid  epitaph 
collector,  has  shared  from  her  collection  of  heavenly 
reference  epitaphs.  Elisabeth  says  these  were  all  found 
in  rural  garden  cemeteries. 

1862 
How  happy  every  child  of  grace 

Who  knows  its  sins  forgiven 

This  earth,  it  cries,  is  not  my  place 

I  seek  my  peace  in  Heaven 

A  country  far  from  mortal  sight 

Yet,  O,  by  faith  I  see 

The  land  of  rest,  the  saint's  delight 

The  heavens  prepared  for  me 

1891 

There  is  no  Death: 

What  seems  so  is  transition 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 

Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  Ufe  Elysian 

Whose  portal  is  called  death 

1847 

Here  to  thy  bosom,  mother  earth. 

Take  back  in  peace  what  though  hast  given; 

And  all  that  is  of  heavenly  birth, 

O  God,  in  peace,  recall  to  heaven 

For  the  angels  whispered 

Softly  in  her  ear 
Child  thy  father  calls  thee 

Stay  not  here 

And  they  gently  bore  her 

Robed  in  spotless  white 

To  their  blissful  home 

Of  light. 

After  reading  these  positive  references,  who 
wouldn't  want  to  go?  Maybe  the  ghost  whisperer 
should  keep  a  file  of  them  on  hand. 
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CEMETERYING  WITH  HOPE 

Holly  Hope  Labisky.  Champaign  IL:  For  More  Than 
Pavement,  2003. 

192  pages,  color  and  black-and-white  photographs, 
softcover.  Available  from  For  More  Than  Pavement, 
P  O.  Box  3355,  Champaign,  IL  61826-3355, 
www.cemeterybook.com.  $36.00. 

More  personal  memoir  and  familial  homage  than 
interpretive  text  or  art  folio,  Cemeterying  With  Hope 
reminds  taphophiles  of  where  and  how  our  love  of 
cemeteries  began.  Using  her  own  recent  family  history 
as  context,  Labisky  tells  a  very  middle-American  story 
of  memorialization  and  faith.  The  book  is  an  outgrowth 
of  Ms.  Labisky's  hobby  (one  many  of  us  share)  of 
visiting  cemeteries  as  a  family  bonding  experience.  Ms. 
Labisky  and  her  mother  traveled  to  more  than  500 
cemeteries  over  seven  years,  with  126  Illinois  cemeteries 
represented  here. 

Almost  300  images  are  integrated  into  a  text  that 
includes  biographies,  original  poetry  and  elegiac  verse. 
Hope  Hayes  Labisky,  the  author's  mother,  was 
responsible  for  the  photography  in  the  book.  The  elder 
Mrs.  Labisky's  images  are  in  a  straightforward 
documentary  style,  selected  "for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  importance  of  cemeteries,  comforting  the  bereaved, 
witnessing  the  importance  of  faith,  and  honoring  those 
who  have  gone  before  us."  Many  of  the  most  effective 
photos  are  of  children's  graves,  well-tended  shrines  to 
those  lost.  The  photos  of  the  landscapes  of  cemeteries  do 
much  to  define  the  sense  of  place  in  Illinois  prairie  life 
and  death. 

The  text  makes  the  reader  feel  uncomfortably 
voyeuristic.  Much  of  it  is  devoted  to  stories  of  those 
memorialized  in  these  burial  places.  The  reminiscences 
are  akin  to  a  family  scrapbook  left  open  in  a  public  place 
for  all  to  see.  She  includes  several  pages  where  the 
reader  can  "spend  time  with  the  memories  of  your 
special  person  who  has  passed  into  eternal  life."  These 
pages  include  spaces  to  write  the  favorite  moments 
spent  with  a  loved  one  or  additional  reminiscences. 
With  these  additions  the  book  may  be  of  use  as  a  gift  to 
someone  at  the  end  of  grieving  to  signal  the 
appropriateness  of  cemeteries  as  places  for  meditation 
and  contemplation,  not  just  for  sorrow. 

Unfortunately  for  serious  readers,  nothing  in  the 
book  is  documented.  We  have  no  information  about  the 
provenance  of  the  photographs  other  than  Hope  Hayes 
Labisky  or  another  family  member  took  them.  This  text 
contains  no  citations,  few  cemetery  names  and  little  to 
inform  us  of  what  makes  the  chosen  sites  important, 


other  than  their  existence.  One  truly  wishes  that  there 
were  directions  or  at  least  general  areas  given  for  the 
burial  grounds  represented,  so  further  research  or  even 
appreciation  could  be  brought  to  a  larger  interested 
audience. 

However,  Labisky  does  not  mean  the  text  to  be 
academic  and  in  the  end  it  can't  be  judged  as  such. 
Cemeterying  With  Hope  celebrates  how  our  families  and 
communities  remember,  and  that  is  a  positive  goal. 

—  LisaMary  Wichowski-Hill 

TOURING  THE  FOREFATHERS' 
BURYING  GROUND, 
CHELMSFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Written  and  photographed  by  Marti  Spalding. 

Chelmsford,  MA:  Spalding  Documentation  Services, 

Second  edition,  2003. 

75  pages,  index,  photographs,  softcover. 

ISBN:  0-9719976-0-8 

Available  from  Chelmsford  Historical  Society,  40  Byam 

Rd.,  South  Chelmsford,  MA,  01824,  (978)  256-2311, 

www.chelmhist.org. 

$15.00  plus  $3.00  postage  and  handling. 

This  fascinating  record  of  the  burials  in  the 
Forefathers'  Burying  Ground  leaves  no  stone  unturned. 
Marti  Spalding  provides  the  reader  with  every  possible 
detail  concerning  the  dead  who  were  buried  in  the 
graveyard:  the  diseases  that  conquered  them,  the 
weaknesses  that  felled  them,  and  the  fates  that  finally 
laid  them  to  rest.  These  personal  histories  were  often 
carved  on  the  stones  that  marked  each  grave,  and  the 
author  has  photographed  the  inscriptions  and 
accompanying  symbols  of  death  with  care  and  clarity. 
Some  of  the  stone  carvers  responsible  for  these 
inscriptions  are  also  mentioned  in  the  text,  (e.g.,  the 
Lamson,  Worster  and  Park  families),  men  who  passed 
their  skills  on  to  succeeding  generations.  Their  work  can 
be  admired  here  and  in  neighboring  burial  grounds. 

The  burying  ground  dates  to  1655,  with  the  oldest 
extant  identifiable  stone  dating  to  1690.  Spalding 
suggests  that  earlier  markers  were  probably  wooden  and 
have  "long  since  turned  to  dust,"  yet  even  when  the  year 
is  given  on  the  stone,  it  can  sometimes  be  misleading,  as 
Spalding  explains  in  a  footnote  (page  11).  Pope  Gregory, 
on  the  advice  of  astronomers,  had  abolished  the  Julian 
calendar  in  1582,  although  "England  and  its  American 
colonies  did  not  recognize  the  change  until  1752  -  170 
years  later."  The  confusion  regarding  years  can  be 
observed  on  the  gravestones.  For  example,  the  Samuel 
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Fletcher  stone,  carved  by  Joseph  Lamson,  (pictured  on 
page  46)  is  dated  January  24,  1704.  This  date  conforms 
to  the  old  Julian  calendar  whose  New  Year  began  on 
March  25,  whereas  Allan  Ludwig  {Graven  Images, 
1966:305)  dates  the  same  stone  to  1705,  according  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  whose  New  Year  begins  on  January 
1.  Indeed,  stones  dated  from  January  1  through  March 
24,  before  1752,  often  bore  two  years,  using  a  slash,  (e.g., 
1740/41). 

This  thoroughly  researched  guidebook  is  also  a 
source  of  wondrous  facts  concerning  "unusual  and 
accidental  deaths"  (page  23).  Among  these  are  one  "Dr. 
John  Betty  -  a  victim  to  Rum  -  once  a  sensible  man  & 
physician,"  and  another,  "Ebenezer  Gould  -  deceased, 
wound  received  by  carriage  passing  over  his  breast,  at 
Savannah,  Ga."  Whether  the  deceased  had  succumbed 
to  smallpox,  childbed  fever  or  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  their 
epitaphs  abound  in  the  graveyard,  describing  their 
many  sad  and  painful  endings. 

— Deirdre  G.  Barrett 

PERMANENTLY  NEW  YORKERS: 
FINAL  DIGS  OF  THE  NOTABLE 
AND  NOTORIOUS 

Patricia  Brooks 

Guilford,  CT:  Globe  Pequot,  2006. 

309  pages,  137  black  and  white  photos,  softcover. 

ISBN  0-7627-3794-8 

Available  from:  Globe  Pequot  Press,  PO  Box  480, 

Guilford,  CT  06437,  www.globepequot.com.  $14.95. 

This  was  an  enjoyable  and  easy-reading  book 
with  details  not  only  about  the  people  buried  in  the 
cemeteries  of  New  York  but  also  a  little  history  about 
each  cemetery.  The  nine  chapters  cover  sections  of  New 
York  State,  from  Manhattan  to  Western  New  York,  with 
an  appendix  and  an  index.  Ms.  Brooks  lists  the  name  of 
the  cemetery,  the  cemetery's  address,  and  the 
cemetery's  phone  number.  Also,  she  mentions  office 
hours  and  if  there  is  a  restroom.  In  addition  to  listing 
celebrities  who  are  in  each  cemetery,  she  picks  specific 
ones  and  gives  a  biography  of  their  life,  including  dates 
of  birth  and  death  dates,  plus  lifetime  achievements. 
She  lists  how  to  find  most  of  the  graves,  with  the  plot 
number. 

Sidebars  entitled  "House  Call"  give  details 
regarding  the  person's  residence  that  may  be  open  to 
the  public.  For  example,  Louis  Armstrong  is  buried  in 
Flushing  Cemetery,  and  she  describes  the  Louis 
Armstrong  House  at  34-56  107th  Street,  Corona,  and 
gives  the  phone  number  of  the  House  as  a  side-trip  to 
visiting  the  cemetery.  There  are  also  sidebars  entitled 


"Lunch  Break"  describing  local  restaurants,  addresses, 
telephone  number  and  kind  of  food  served,  plus 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  high  priced. 

She  lists  Peter  Stuyvesant  (1592-1672)  in 
Manhattan,  Frederick  Douglass  (1817-1895)  and  Rod 
Serling  (1924-1975)  in  Western,  New  York,  as  well  as 
Gary  Cooper  (1901-1961)  in  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
The  Appendix  lists  people  who  were  cremated  and 
where  their  ashes  were  scattered  and  where  they  were 
scattered  or  interred. 

I  did  find  some  of  her  American  history  a  little 
mixed  up.  For  example,  she  lists  DeWitt  Clinton  as 
building  the  Panama  Canal  rather  than  the  Erie  Canal 
and  she  has  Ulysses  S.  Grant  listed  as  dying  in  1877 
which  is  the  year  he  left  office.  He  died  in  1885.  Also, 
some  notable  New  Yorkers  are  missing-so  this  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  listing.  For  instance,  she  has  not 
listed  Harry  Houdini,  who  resides  in  Machpelah 
Cemetery  in  Queens,  NY;  Lucille  Ball  (1911-1989), 
whose  ashes  are  interred  in  Lakeview  Cemetery, 
Jamestown,  NY;  Gil  Hodges  (1924-1972),  Brooklyn 
Dodger,  buried  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  Brooklyn; 
Andy  Kaufman  (1949-1984),  Beth  David  Cemetery, 
Elmont,  NY.  She  also  talks  about  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  and  goes  into  detail  about  Washington  Irving 
and  the  characters  of  Sleepy  Hollow  but  fails  to 
mention  Ichabod  B.  Crane  (1787-1857),  who  is  buried  in 
the  Asbury  Church  of  the  Nazarene  Cemetery  on 
Staten  Island. 

Still,  I  enjoyed  this  book  and  learned  a  few 
things  about  some  interesting  people. 

— Oliver  J.  Ogden 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  BOOK  OF  DEATH 

James  Robert  Parish 

Chicago:  Contemporary  Books,  2001 

413  pages,  bibliography,  appendices,  and  100+  black 

and  white  photographs  of  individuals,  softcover. 

ISBN  0-8092-2227-2 

Available  from:  01dies.com,  PO  Box  77,  Narberth,  PA 

19072-0077,  (800)  336-4627. 

$12.95  plus  $3.95  postage  and  handling. 

If  your  gravemarker  interest  revolves  around 
"names,"  you  will  want  this  book.  James  Robert  Parish 
is  a  former  entertainment  reporter,  publicist,  book 
series  editor  and  the  publisher  of  more  than  95  major 
biographies  and  reference  books  relating  to  the 
entertainment  industry.  A  necrology  of  nearly  6,000 
actors  and  directors,  this  book  is  a  bargain  at  the 
vendor's  discounted  price. 
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Concise  biographies  are  included  for  125  film 
stars,  usually  naming  their  burial  place.  These 
biographical  sketches  are  listed  alphabetically  within 
categories  relating  to  the  cause  of  death:  accidental 
deaths,  alcohol,  and  drugs,  in  obscurity,  murders, 
natural  causes,  puzzling  deaths  and  suicides.  Some  of 
the  listings  have  appeared  in  Parish's  earlier  works, 
Hollywood  Death  Book  and  Hollywood  Celebrity  Death 
Book,  but  the  reviewed  book  covers  more  recent  deaths. 

The  appendices  include:  Appendix  A,  a  necrol- 
ogy of  Hollywood  notables  who  died  through  January 
23,  2001,  and  Appendix  B,  the  names  and  locations  of 
the  cemetery  where  they  are  buried  in  the  United 
States. 

If  famous  last  words  and  the  cost  of  a  coffin 
interest  you,  this  book  may  satisfy  your  curiosity.  If 
you  are  seeking  something  grounded  in  scholarship, 
look  elsewhere.  It's  about  celebrities,  not  ideas. 

—  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


College  and  Seminary  in  Cromwell,  CT.  In  regards  to 
cemetery  studies,  her  research  interest  is  in  the  value  of 
the  material  culture  of  mourning  in  helping  people  cope 
with  grief  and  loss.  Based  on  this  research  Cynthia  has 
presented  papers  on  mourning  quilts  and  pet  cemetery 
markers,  and  she  continues  to  work  on  both  topics. 

Presently  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of 
twenty-three  members  and  the  Association's  by-laws 
allow  for  a  total  of  twenty-five  trustees.  Next  year  three 
trustees  will  be  completing  three  consecutive  two  year 
terms.  Consequently,  this  means  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  seeking  five  new  appointments  for  June, 
2008.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  an  expertise  to  share  with 
the  Association  and  are  willing  to  become  a  working 
Board  member,  please  contact  the  AGS  office  or  Janet 
Heywood,  chair  of  the  nominating  committee. 


Where  Were  They  Then...  Continued  from  page  13 


From  the  President,  Continued  front  page  3 


Beth  Santore,  who  is  a  senior  software  testing 
analyst  at  Nationwide  Insurance  in  Dublin,  OH,  has 
been  a  member  of  AGS  for  three  years.  She  created  the 
Grave  Addiction  website  (www.graveaddiction.com)  in 
January  2003,  which  documents  cemeteries  throughout 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  maintaining  the  website,  she  has 
also  presented  various  cemetery  programs  to  many 
libraries,  schools  and  historical  societies  throughout  the 
state.  In  addition  to  AGS,  Beth  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  Columbus  Historical  Society, 
Fairfield  Heritage  Association  (Lancaster,  OH)  and  the 
Columbus  Landmarks  Foundation. 

Cathi  Taylor,  a  resident  of  Plainfield,  IN,  feels  that 
her  roots  are  firmly  planted  in  her  birthplace  of  Ohio. 
Her  interest  in  genealogy  and  her  love  of  American 
history  has  led  Cathi  to  numerous  cemeteries 
throughout  the  mid-west  as  well  as  New  England. 
Finding  many  cemeteries  in  deplorable  condition  it  has 
become  her  mission  to  conserve  their  carved 
testimonials  for  future  generations  and  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  importance  of  cemeteries  as  outdoor 
museums.  Cathi  is  employed  as  a  benefits  administrator 
for  a  large  physical  rehabilitation  hospital  in 
Indianapolis. 

Cynthia  Toolin  is  a  long  time  member  of  AGS  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Gravestone  Network.  Dr.  Toolin 
holds  advanced  degrees  in  sociology  and  theology,  and 
for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  a  Professor  of 
Dogmatic   and   Moral   Theology   at   Holy  Apostolic 


setbacks  and  a  chance  in  the  law  in  1890,  she  was  granted 
a  benefit  of  $8  per  month.  By  this  time  she  had  gone  from 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
finally  New  York  City  where  she  died  November  3, 1915. 

There  is  one  other  surprise.  Commodore  Bush  was 
from  Hudson,  New  York,  via  Bellows  Falls,  VTt.  He 
originally  enlisted  in  the  4^*^  Vermont  Infantry.  He  was 
never  assigned  to  a  company  in  the  4'-'^.  He  was  black  and 
transferred  to  Co.  F,  41^*  United  States  Colored  Troops. 
His  enlistment  was  for  three  years.  Because  his  enlistment 
began  in  the  fall  of  1864,  he  was  not  discharged  when  the 
war  was  over.  Instead  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
Texas. 

Did  Bush  jump  or  fall  overboard?  The  testimony, 
over  the  25  years  Mary  tried  to  prove  her  husband  wasn't 
a  deserter,  is  conflicting.  One  must  remember  the 
Commodore  was  black,  as  was  Mary.  The  men  Mary 
contacted  to  help  her  cause  were  either  in  her  husband's 
former  regiment  or  were  on  the  ship  at  the  time.  All  were 
probably  black.  The  examiners  and  officers  were  most 
assuredly  white. 

Another  surprise  about  this  small  portion  of  one 
man's  life:  he  had  a  first  wife  who  died  in  1856  and  a  child 
named  Sarah.  What  happened  to  Sarah  is  unknown. 
While  she  was  a  minor  she  was  under  the  care  of  her 
stepmother  Mary.  After  that,  nothing. 

To  honor  Commodore,  the  Townshend  Cemetery 
Commission  applied  for  and  received  a  government 
marker  for  Pvt.  Bush.  It  was  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day 
2006  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Townshend,  VT. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Tom  Malloy 

P.O  Box  256 

Westminster,  MA  01473-0256 

tbmalloy@comcast.net 


This  year  we  instituted  a  staffing  restructure  at  the 
office  in  Greenfield.  When  Andrea  Carlin  resigned  as  the 
administrator  to  take  a  new  full  time  position,  she 
agreed  to  stay  on  a  part  time  basis  and  was  assigned 
responsibilities  such  as  bookkeeping,  maintaining  the 
web  site,  sending  out  the  e-newsletter.  Quarterly  layout, 
and  staffing  the  office  from  9:00  AM  to  2:00  PM  on 
Saturdays.  Our  office  assistant.  Penny  Davis,  was 
assigned  the  day  to  day  operations  of  the  office  which 
she  staffs  Tuesday  through  Friday  from  9:00  AM  to  2:00 
PM.  Trustee  and  archivist,  Marie  Ferre,  took  on  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  managing  sales  and 
coordinating  the  office.  Also,  office  operations  were 
brought  up  to  date  with  the  introduchon  of  broadband 
and  the  purchase  of  two  new  computers. 

We  have  completed  2006  in  a  stable  financial 
position.  The  office  restructuring  has  allowed  for  a  cut  in 
staffing  expenditures,  a  successful  "end  of  the  year 
appeal"  and  two  very  generous  donations  from  Jessie 
Lie  Farber  and  Janet  Upton  have  contributed  to  this 
year's  fiscal  success.  However,  our  membership,  as  of 
December  2006,  stands  at  about  1,050  and  the  figure  will 
have  to  increase  in  order  to  ensure  future  economic 
stability.  In  regards  to  membership,  Fred  and  Rosalee 
Oakley  have  initiated  a  project  to  recruit  previous 
members,  and  Marie  Ferre  provided  the  Association 
with  visibility  by  setting  up  a  sales  table  at  three 
different  conference  venues.  Also,  this  past  May,  as  an 
invited  guest  of  The  European  Congress  of  Historical 
Cemeteries,  Bob  Young  presented  about  AGS  at  a 
conference  in  Valencia,  Spain  which  provided  the 
Association  with  an  international  profile. 

There  are  many  people  to  thank  for  this  year's 
accomplishments.  All  of  our  Board  of  Trustees 
undertook  and  carried  out  individual  responsibilities; 
and  Board  officers  Fred  Oakley,  Judi  Trainor  and  Melvin 
Mason  were  exceptional  in  carrying  out  their  tasks. 
Gary  CoUison  as  Markers  editor  has  completed  his 
fourth  successful  year  of  providing  the  membership 
access  to  scholarly  papers  as  did  the  members  of  the 
Quarterly  Board.  Our  staff.  Penny  Davis  and  Andrea 
Carlin  supported  by  Marie  Ferre  kept  the  office  running 


in  an  orderly  fashion.  Also,  special  appreciation  is 
extended  to  John  Spaulding  who  after  over  six  years  of 
service  is  retiring  as  the  AGS  Research  Clearinghouse 
Coordinator. 


Note  from  the  AGS  Office 

The  Research  Clearinghouse,  so  ably  kept  by  John 
Spaulding  for  many  years,  has  come  to  the  AGS  office 
and  is  merging  with  the  Archives. 

Questions  can  be  directed  to  us  here  by  email  or 
phone.  We  are  learning  our  way  around  in  this  wealth 
of  information  will  strive  to  address  your  many 
interests.        —Marie  Ferre,  info@gravestonestudies.org 


Are  you  receiving  the  monthly 
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If  not,  you're  missing  out  on: 
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Day  of  the  Living  Dead 

Karen  Kruse 


Chicago 


For  a  truly  er\lightening  afternoon,  I  urge  you  to 
try  a  cemetery  walk.  Held  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
every  September,  the  "Historic  Elgin  (IL.)  Cemetery 
Walk"  showcases  some  of  the  Bluff  City  Cemetery's 
famous  "residents"  coming  to  life  for  the  day.  They 
describe  their  lives  and  deaths  in  and  around  the  Elgin 
area.  This  walking  tour  lasted  approximately  an  hour 
and  included  dramatizations  by  members  of  the  Elgin 
Historical  Society  acting  as  their  dead  counterparts  as 
they  stood  near  their  final  resting  spots.  Come  join  me  as 
I  relive  my  marvelously  odd  afternoon. 

We  gathered  on  bleacher-type  benches  behind  the 
office  and  waited  for  our  ticket  numbers  to  be  called. 
Approximately  twenty-five  people  were  assigned  to 
each  group.  This  allowed  each  actor  time  to  make  his 
presentation,  then  prepare  for  his  next  guests.  As  it  got 
closer  to  the  noon  start  time,  one  of  the  volunteers 
introduced  us  to  a  couple  of  Elgin's  most  prominent 
citizens.  Walter  (1864-1941)  and  Hattie  (1872-1957) 
Hemmens  traveled  abroad,  one  time  taking  an  extended 
year-long  trek  around  the  globe.  They  were  dressed  in 
fine  clothes;  she  in  an  elegant  ivory  lace  outfit,  he  in  a 
tailored  suit,  holding  an  expensive-looking  cigar.  They 
were  society  people,  Elgin's  upper  crust.  They 
reminisced  with  each  other  and  us  while  staying 
completely  in  character.  For  about  ten  minutes  they  kept 
us  spellbound  with  their  musings  of  days  gone  by.  They 
never  had  children,  but  wanted  to  do  something  with 
cultural  significance  for  Elgin  with  their  wealth.  Hattie 
said  her  will  was  very  specific  (Walter  died  before  her) 
as  to  how  to  use  their  fortune,  and  wondered  if  it  was 
ever  built.  Today,  the  Hemmens  Cultural  Center  seats 
1200  people,  has  11,300  square  feet  of  exhibition  space, 
and  is  used  to  host  big-name  entertainment. 


As  I  snapped  back  into  reality,  after  my  first 
glimpse  into  the  past,  the  first  group  was  called.  In 
between  sites,  our  volunteer,  Gayle,  told  us  interesting 
facts  about  cemeteries  and  the  symbolism  often  used. 
For  example,  a  palm  leaf  on  a  memorial  means  eternal 
peace.  She  pointed  out  the  styles  used  for  headstones, 
like  the  pillow  style,  and  explained  the  techniques  used 
for  getting  the  desired  effect  on  the  marker,  such  as 
using  "shell  pitching"  to  create  a  pleasant  rough,  almost 
ruffled  background  effect  typically  on  a  large  stone.  The 
front  of  the  stone  is  usually  finished  in  finer  detail  using 
the  "bas  relief"  technique.  I  found  a  dandy  example  of 
this  after  the  tour  with  my  own  surname  -  Kruse  -  on  it! 

When  we  approached  Anna  Stani  Schrader  (1888- 
1976),  she  was  sweeping  a  throw  rug  laid  on  the  ground 
next  to  her  grave,  with  an  Elgin  sweeper  from  1913.  She 
said  she  would  quit  her  housework  for  a  while  and  tell 
us  about  her  life.  She  wove  a  tale  about  her  happy 
childhood  growing  up  in  Switzerland,  but  wanting  to 


Walter  and  Hattie  Hemmens 
Reenactors 
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The  Author  and  her 
Namesake  Gravestone 

come  to  Elgin  as  many  of  her  dad's  friends  had  done. 
There  was  a  fine  watch  factory  there  and  she  wanted  to 
see  America.  She  finally  got  her  wish  when  she  was 
asked  to  be  a  maid  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  for  a  friend  of  her 
father's.  Eventually,  she  moved  to  Elgin  and  had  a 
family,  marrying  twice  during  her  lifetime.  With  a 
sweeping  gesture,  she  pointed  to  her  second  husband's 
grave,  musing  he  was  there  with  us  in  spirit.  When  she 
was  done  with  her  talk,  she  thanked  us  for  stopping  by, 
but  said  she  must  get  back  to  her  housecleaning.  Almost 
like  we  really  had  disturbed  her,  she  picked  up  her 
sweeper  and  immediately  went  back  to  work.  When  we 
passed  her  site  later,  there  was  Mrs.  Schrader  still 
sweeping.  This  woman  gets  my  vote  for  really  knowing 
how  to  stay  in  character! 

Next  were  two  gentlemen,  Thomas  McBride  (1810- 
1888)  and  Andrew  Magnus  (1839-1916),  buried  near 
each  other,  separated  by  the  road  and  a  few  steps.  They 


Thomas  McBride 


both  ended  up  Ln  the  ice  business 
together  at  one  time,  McBride 
originally  from  Ireland,  and 
Magnus  from  Sweden.  They  both 
wore  top  hats  and  portrayed  their 
jaunty  characters  quite  well.  They 
were  successful  businessmen  in 
life.  Magnus  told  us  of  his  demise, 
saying  his  obituary  implied  he 
worked  himself  to  death  during 
one  particularly  hot  July. 

We  next  met  the  stern  David 
C.  Cook  (1850-1927).  He  played  his 
Sunday  school  teacher  role  most 
convincingly,  with  greased-back 
curly  hair  and  a  menacing  look, 
almost  scolding  us  to  listen,  or  else.  He  wanted  to  teach 
us  all  a  lesson,  urging  us  to  look  for  the  threads  in  our 
lives,  and  do  some  good  for  humanity  based  on  those 
threads.  His  dad  was  in  the  printing  business,  but  was 
also  a  preacher.  After  the  younger  Cook  became  a 
preacher,  he  opened  a  Sunday  school  in  Chicago.  After 
the  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871  wiped  the  school  and 
print  shop  out.  Cook  decided  to  do  something  good  for 
the  community,  opening  three  Sunday  schools.  This 
choice  proved  to  be  a  problem  as  there  was  not  enough 
written  material  for  teaching.  Drawing  on  his  printing 
background,  he  printed  his  own  lesson  plans, 
eventually  selling  them  to  other  schools  around  the 
country.  The  first  quarter  alone  he  sold  40,000  copies. 
His  family  relocated  to  Elgin,  and  to  this  day  the  David 
C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.  still  operates,  providing  needed 
Sunday  school  material.  Rev.  Cook  reminded  us  he'll  see 
us  all  again  someday,  on  the  other  side. 

Hezekiah  Gifford  (1810-1877)  gets  my  nomination 
for  the  best  comment  of  the  day.  His  throat  sore  and 
raspy,  he  quipped,  "You  would  sound  like  this  too,  if 


Anna  Stani  Schrader  and  her  Gravestone 


Andrew  Magnus  and  his  Gravestone 
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David  Cook 
Reenactor 


David  Cook's  Gravestone 


Hezekiah  Gifford 
Reenactor 


you  spent  123  years  in  a  grave."  Mr.  Gifford  grew  up  in 
upstate  New  York.  After  the  Blackhawk  War,  returning 
veterans  told  of  the  rich  land  to  be  had  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley.  After  seeing  for  himself,  he  convinced  his  brother 
James  to  sell  their  land  and  move  there.  James  is  credited 
with  founding  the  town  of  Elgin  and  is  buried  across  the 
cemetery.  Hezekiah's  first  wife,  Mary,  was  considered  to 
be  the  first  white  woman  in  Elgin. 

Next  was  Thomas  Heslin  (1835-1920).  A 
lamplighter  by  trade,  he  reminded  me  of  a  chimney 
sweep,  wearing  a  short  black  jacket,  with  long  tails  and 
a  top  hat.  He  reveled  in  telling  us  about  the  days  before 
electric  light,  and  the  day  large  arc  lights  finally  did 
come  on  downtown  on  November  24, 1883.  It  was  "the" 
event  in  Elgin,  and  must  have  been  quite  a  sight,  giving 
her  the  nickname,  "Queen  City  of  the  Northwest."  He 
held  other  jobs  during  his  lifetime,  including  police 
officer.  After  the  first  scuffle  he  quit.  Sometimes  in  the 
summer  he  worked  part-time  as  a  street  sprinkler.  The 
dirt  streets  of  those  days  needed  to  be  wetted  down 
regularly  to  help  control  the  dust.  Even  though  he  was 
well  suited  for  many  jobs,  his  ultimate  ambition  was  to 
run  his  own  butcher  shop.  He  finally  realized  his  dream 
in  1889,  his  sons  helping  him  in  the  shop.  This  man  truly 
knew  how  to  experience  all  Elgin  had  to  offer. 

Our  final  stop  was  by  Cyrus  Larkin  (1830-1902). 
Larkin  gleefully  greeted  us  with  pitchfork  in  hand, 
dressed  in  the  simple  clothes  of  a  farmer,  posing  for 
pictures  by  the  family  marker.  We  listened  intently  as  the 
story  of  this  prominent  Elgin  citizen  unfolded.  Bom  in 
Waterville,  Vermont,  his  family  moved  to  a  farm  in  Kane 
County  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Larkin  took  over  managing  the  family  farm 
due  to  his  father's  ill  health.  He  built  the  farm  into  a 
thriving  business,  investing  locally  in  banking  and 
nationally  in  the  cattle  business  in  Texas.  Their  dairy 


farm  also  supplied  the  Borden  Company  with  milk  for 
their  popular  condensed  milk  products.  His  son  Fred 
did  well  as  a  doctor,  but  died  unexpectedly.  Larkin 
wanted  his  son's  name  to  be  remembered,  and  offered 
the  Elgin  Children's  Home  a  sizable  donation  if  the 
establishment's  name  was  changed  in  his  son's  honor. 
Larkin  Children's  Home  still  stands  today  on  Larkin 
Avenue.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mrs.  Schrader,  who  we 
met  earlier,  worked  for  the  children's  home  at  one  time. 
Larkin  High  School  was  built  in  1962,  on  what  used  to 
be  part  of  the  family's  original  farm.  While  we  sat 
transfixed,  Larkin  described  the  details  of  his  Ufe,  then 
tragic  death-a  fall  from  an  80-foot  windmill,  at  the  age 
of  72.  He  showed  us  a  pocket  watch  stopped  at  9:15, 
presumed  to  be  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  exploring  the  cemetery  on  my  own,  I  finally 
headed  back  to  my  car,  glad  1  had  ventured  out  on  such 
a  cold,  gray  day.  It  was  an  enjoyable  and  informative 


Mary  Gifford  Gravestone 
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way  to  slip  back  and  experience  the  past.  I  intend  to 
slide  back  there  again  next  year. 

The  Bluff  City  Cemetery  is  located  at  945  Bluff 
City  Blvd.,  in  Elgin,  Illinois.  It  was  established  in  1899 
on  107.8  acres  of  hilly,  cliff-like  land.  The  land  could 
not  be  used  for  planting  or  buUdtng  so  a  cemetery 
was  the  natural  choice.  There  are  approximately 
43,000  "residents,"  but  the  cemetery's  capacity  is 
70,000.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  large  size,  it  takes 
1200  man  hours  to  rake  all  the  autumn  leaves.  I  urge 
you  to  take  a  leisurely  walk  here  on  a  crisp,  fall  day; 
it's  definitely  worth  the  visit. 
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Thomas  Heslin  and  his  Gravestone 


Cyrus  Larkin  and  his  Gravestone 
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The  Cemetery  in  Vitznau, 

Switzerland: 

A  Mirror  of  the  Community 

James  Freeman 

■"he  stunning  cemetery  in  Vitznau  on  Lake 
Luzern  benefits  fronn  both  sublime  scenery  and 
human  technology.  It  reinforces  benign  cliches  about  the 
country's  independence  from  foreign  domination  and 
also  reminds  us  of  the  Swiss  sense  of  art,  a  pervasive  but 
almost  ignored  national  characteristic. 


Tt 
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Fig.  1  Lake  Luzern  and  surroundings 

Tucked  into  the  middle  of  the  hilly  village  since 
1922,  the  Friedhof  ("cemetery")  was  expanded  and 
renovated  in  1979,  then  placed  under  control  of  a  local 
board  in  2002.  Inhumations  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the 
canton,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  individual  must 
pay  for  special  markers  or  extended  periods  below 
ground.  In  conformity  to  national  and  canton 
regulations,  the  length  of  burials  varies.  Family  plots 
stay  undisturbed  for  an  initial  40  years,  casket  and  urn 
burials  20  years.  Renewals  may  be  purchased  two  and 
even  three  times,  another  common  custom  throughout 
the  nation.  The  Catholic  majority  in  Vitznau,  some  85%, 
coexists  with  Protestants  (10%)  and  "others."  A  beautiful 
menorah  hints  at  the  non-discriminatory  policy^  (Fig.  2). 
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Fig.  2  Joseph  Itzkoff. 

In  background,  St. 

Hieronymus  Roman 

Catholic  church; 

across  lake.  Mount 

Biirgenstock. 


The  resort  has  attracted  "outlanders"  since  998, 
when  it  was  first  mentioned  by  name. 2  From  1742  to 
1927,  at  least  232  authors  talked  of  its  main  attraction, 
5896'  Mount  Rigi,  which  towers  over  the  town.  "[F]or  a 
general  panoramic  view,"  wrote  one  enthusiast  in  1822, 
"the  top  of  the  Rigi  is  unexceptionably  the  best."''  Since 
1871,  you  could  ride  to  its  summit  via  the  world's  first 
cogwheel  railroad.  Another  dozen  writers  recalled 
"Fitznau"  (as  James  Fenimore  Cooper  called  the  tiny 
settlement  during  1828**).  Today  as  in  the  past,  well 
marked,  litter  free  hiking  trails  criss-cross  the 
mountains;  a  flower-,  statue-,  and  bench-supplied  path 
allows  you  to  walk  miles  along  the  shore.  Both  summit 
and  town  look  out  upon  the  "Lake  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons"  that  reflects  other  peaks,  villas  once  owned  by 
Richard  Wagner  or  Audrey  Hepburn  and,  an  hour's  ride 
by  ferry  or  modern  bus-and-train  connection,  Luzern, 
the  tenth  most  visited  city  in  the  world.  The  sheltered 
cove  enjoys  a  microclimate.  Palm  trees,  techrucolor 
flowers  and  bamboo  grow  profusely  in  the  summer,  and 
community  beaches  now  encourage  tired  sightseers  to 
end  their  day  by  swimming. 

The  resort  entertained  kings  of  Mexico,  Greece  and 
Rumania;  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  Dorothy  and 
William  Wordsworth,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Leo  Tolstoy,  Joseph  Conrad,  Hermann 
Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  Arthur  Schopenliauer,  Indira 
Ghandi    and    Bela    Bartok.    Queen   Victoria    used    a 
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pseudonym  in  1868;  a  decade  later  Mark  Twain  climbed 
so  vigorously  part  way  up  Rigi  to  witness  the  famous 
sunrise  that  he  awoke  after  a  day-long  sleep  to  see  the 
sun  set.  In  addition,  swarms  of  ordinary  people  came, 
Baedeker  in  hand  or  Cook's  Tour  leader  in  front.  Most 
probably  shared  the  ecstatic  experience  of  an  otherwise 
staid  Scottish  clergyman  who  enthused  in  1908, 

One  thing  we  can  never  forget,  that  as  one 
neared  the  Vitznau  bay  the  ramparts  of  the  Rigi 
slopes  lifted  themselves  to  heaven  as  roseate  as 
the  dawn,  and  that  the  beauty  of  their  colour 
deepened  with  the  flush  of  eve.  Through  air  dewy 
cool,  and  sweet  with  the  scent  of  haymaking, 
balmy  too  with  the  fragrance  of  lilac  and 
laburnum,  and  resonant  with  the  song  of  birds, 
we  reached  our  simple  hostelry." 

Currently  (2003)  the  village  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  hospitality.  With  only  1273  permanent  inhabitants 
(plus  300  seasonal  employees),  it  offers  eleven  hotels 
with  840  beds,  guesthouses  with  nearly  100  beds  and  an 
extensive  campground  with  180  places  for  about  450 
vacationers.  Its  grand  hotels  include  the  Park,  opened  in 
1903,  one  of  the  "thousand  places  to  see  before  you 
die."7 

I  emphasize  these  floods  of  eager  pilgrims  because 
the  cemetery  makes  no  concessions  to  them.  Drawn  by 
"Vitzuen"  (the  name  an  American  editor  heard  in  1873) 
to  enjoy  "one  of  the  grandest  views  possible  for  mortals 
to  behold,"  travelers  from  many  coimtries  mingled: 
"Every  grade  of  society  is  here  represented,  and  at  times 
all  the  languages  of  Europe  contrive  to  produce  a  very 
Babel  of  incongruous  sounds. "°  Yet  the  cemetery 
resolutely  remains  tied  to  the  permanent  community, 
providing  us  with  material  symbols  of  residents'  deeply 
held  beliefs.  The  extensive  burial  grounds  in  Zurich  and 
Luzern  accommodate  sightseers  by  providing  maps, 
occasional  guided  tours,  lists  of  notable  markers  and 
suggested  itineraries,  all  absent  here.  Such  self-reference 
in  a  heavily  visited  area  impresses  me  as  a  notable  act  of 
regional  independence. 

The  Friedhof  incarnates  solutions  to  problems  from 
the  past  and  the  present.  Although  the  Swiss  show  a 
unified  face  to  the  world,  their  nation  consists  of 
radically  dissimilar  ethnic  groups.  There  are  four  major 
official  languages  (German,  French,  Italian,  Romansch) 
plus  the  widely  used  fifth  tongue,  Schweitzerteutsch. 
This  latter  grandchild  of  Old  High  German  differs  so 
much  from  valley  to  valley  that  it  is  mostly 
unwritten-even  the  spelling  of  its  name  has  not  been 
standardized.  Further,  the  wars  of  religion  left  Zurich  to 
the  north  Protestant  and  Lucerne  Catholic.  In  Vitznau, 
the  two  churches  are  Roman  Catholic  and  Evangelical, 
convenient  reminders  of  the  divisive  Reformation  that 
effectively  ended  only  in  1847  when  the  Catholic  League 


(or  Sonderbund)  was  defeated  on  the  battlefield  and 
forced  to  accept  free  choice  of  faith.  When  we  recall 
unstable  alliances  like  Yugoslavia  or  Iraq,  we  marvel  at 
the  Swiss  unity. 

With  potential  turmoil  in  their  background, 
Vitznau's  citizens  balance  several  sets  of  requirements. 
They  comply  with  laws  (no  littering,  no  noise  after  10 
PM);  they  respect  national  customs  (exuberant  parades, 
fireworks,  feasting,  bonfires  and  cowbell  ringing  on  1 
August  to  celebrate  the  union  against  the  Hapsburgs  of 
the  three  original  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz  and 
Unterwalden  in  1291);  they  agree  that  no  jet  skis  should 
churn  the  water  and  no  skimobiles  should  roar  across 
snowy  upland  cow  pastures.  Simultaneously,  they 
indulge  in  endearing  local  customs  (painting  Tweety 
Bird  on  a  panel  beside  a  house  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
baby  Barbara  or  a  rattle-wielding,  diaper-clad  Andrea  on 
another  home).  Behavior  may  be  regulated,  but  it 
advances  the  goals  of  unity,  convenience,  conservation 
and  rational  pleasure. 

The  cemetery  epitomizes  these  attempts  to 
harmonize  general  aims  with  local  expressions.  One 
feature  may  be  found  in  other  countries,  but  resonates 
especially  here.  The  substantial  wall  enclosing  the  entire 
space  reminds  us  of  the  formidable  Swiss  frontier  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  3  Main  gate  of  Vitznau  Friedhof 

Like  other  boundaries,  the  white  stone  barrier 
distinguishes  outer,  secular  space  (a  grade  school  and 
private  homes  with  those  humorous  murals  surround 
the  cemetery)  from  this  temenos,  or  holy  area.  As  soon  as 
you  enter  Switzerland,  you  notice  signs  of  fierce 
patriotism.  Almost  alone  in  Europe,  the  country  rejects 
the  euro  and  still  uses  distinctive  Swiss  francs  for  money. 
The  unique  square  flag  appears  so  often  that  it  seems 
part  of  nature.  It  flies  from  the  stern  of  the  handsome 
lake  ferry  that  transports  people  amid  Heidi-like 
scenery.  High  on  a  cliff  above  Vitznau,  doughty  artists 
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have  painted  an  enormous  white  cross  on  the  red  field 
that  attracts  everyone's  eye  (Fig.  4). 


Fig.  4  Stepped  terraces  with  view  of 
Swiss  flag  on  flank  of  Mount  Rigi. 

Unlike  the  gigantic  lighted  cross  atop  Mount  Lindo, 
Colorado,  that  has  advertised  a  private  cemetery  since 
1964,  this  ensign  reinforces  national  solidarity  rather 
than  commercial  uniqueness.  It  looks  down  on  places 
near  Vitznau  associated  with  the  founding  of  the 
homeland.  The  Riitli  meadow  across  the  lake,  where  in 
1307  the  three  cantons  renewed  their  Oath  of  Eternal 
Alliance  against  foreign  occupation,  lies  close  to  Altdorf, 
a  village  south  east  of  town,  where  Hermann  Gessler, 
the  Austrian  bailiff,  forced  William  Tell  to  shoot  the 
apple  from  his  son's  head.  The  banner  also  gazes  toward 
Tellsplatte,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Axen,  where  Tell 
escaped  from  bondage  on  a  boat  during  a  storm,  and  to 
the  Sunken  Road  (Hohle  Gasse)  above  Kiissnacht  (seven 
miles  northward  from  Vitznau),  where  Tell  shot  Gessler 
with  his  famous  crossbow. 

The  7'  high  wall  that  separates  the  work-a-day 
town  from  its  necropolis  may  remind  us  of  another 
aspect  of  "Swissness."  The  boundary  marker  allows 
views  of  the  surrounding  natural  wonders  as  well  as  the 
bright  red  cogwheel  train  ascending  or  descending  Rigi. 
Other  Swiss  sites  similarly  encourage  visitors  to  see 
cities  of  the  living  while  commemorating  the  departed. 
Luzem's  Freidenthal  and  Zurich's  Fluntem  cemeteries, 
both  also  on  hills,  conspicuously  invite  interpenetration 
of  temporal  and  eternal  by  employing  low  or  segmented 
walls. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  special  area  with  a  view 
(the  implied  slogan  of  most  hotels),  the  Vitznau 
cemetery  rationally  rearranges  nature.  It  duplicates  sky- 
climbing  highways  and  gravity-defying  cogwheel 
railroads  by  deftly  landscaping  the  precipitous  slope 


into  usable  terraces.  Further  uphill,  the  Festung,  or 
tujnnel  fortress,  utilized  the  same  engineering  skill  for 
national  defense.  At  the  start  of  World  War  II  the  army 
constructed  this  extraordinary  bunker  deep  into  the 
mountain  as  part  of  the  Gotthard  defense.  It  contains 
sleeping  quarters,  mess  hall,  hospital,  power  plant, 
cannon  and  machine  gun  emplacements.  Since  1998,  the 
decommissioned  cave  has  been  converted  into  a  center 
for  dining  and  partying,  a  typical  reuse  in  this  waste-not 
nation." 

Similar  earth  moving  has  structured  the  Vitznau 
graveyard,  providing  flat  spaces  for  the  graves. 
Convenient  paths  and  short  flights  of  steps  connect  to  all 
sections,  at  least  for  non-handicapped  visitors.  The  plots 
are  not  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  elevation.  The  easy 
access  and  egalitarian  geography  inside  the  wall 
perhaps  recall  the  Swiss  version  of  democracy.  To 
become  citizens,  applicants  must  wait  for  at  least  five 
years,  pass  stringent  exams  and  then  be  approved  by 
members  of  their  town.  Once  inside  the  circle,  however, 
citizens  enjoy  significant  benefits  and  influence 
government  decisions  by  voting  in  four  yearly 
referendums. 

So  far,  the  Vitznau  cemetery  echoes  the  formulaic 
notions  about  Swiss  planning  for  a  protected,  classless 
society.  1  would  add  that  the  beauty  of  the  site,  plantings 
and  markers  bear  witness  to  the  Swiss  aesthetic  sense 
and  contradict  former  cliches.  Our  quick-recall  brains 
may  dredge  up  outdated  accusations  about  the 
country's  lack  of  studio  art  and  thus  forget  the 
significant  contributions  their  artists  have  made.  Years 
ago,  one  biographer  of  Michelangelo  sniffed,  "In 
Switzerland  works  of  art  are  very  rare,  either  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture"  (Duppa  106).  "There  is  in  the 
land,"  echoed  a  second  critic  during  1834,  "but  little 
refinement  of  manners  and  tastes;  those  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  are  as  alien  there,  with  very  In 
rare  exceptions,  as  on  the  ancient  soil  of  the  Hebrews."-'-" 
In  1851  the  eminent  mountain  climber  Frederic  Harrison 
wondered  sadly:  "It  remains  an  obscure  problem  in 
anthropology,  why  a  people,  dwelling  in  the  most 
beautiful  land  in  Europe,  have  so  little  of  the  beautiful. . . . 
The  native  architecture,  dress,  appliances,  art, 
decorations,  may  be  quaint  and  original,  but  they  have 
no  real  grace."-'^-'^ 

These  snide  laments  depended  upon  the  now 
outmoded  distinction  between  high  culture  and  mere 
folk  art.  Whatever  insight  they  communicated  in  their 
own  time  diminished  in  the  next  few  years  when  the 
usually  practical  producer  of  cheese  and  chocolate 
witnessed  extraordinary  imaginative  creativity.  The  little 
town  of  Weggis,  which  lies  along  the  lakeshore  five  miles 
from  Vitznau,  inspired  a  traveler  in  1870  to  compliment 
its  "paradisiacal  aspect."-*^^  By  1911,  human  art  trumped 
nature  when  Weggis  gave  birth  to  the  Modemer  Bund, 
forerunner  of  the  Dada  movement.  In  the  rest  of  the 
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country,  other  world-class  artists  arose:  film  director 
Jean-Luc  Goddard,  authors  Hermann  Hesse  and 
Frederich  Durrenmatt,  painter  Paul  Klee,  composers 
Ernest  Bloch  and  Arthur  Honegger,  architect  Le 
Corbusier  plus  sculptors  Alberto  Giacometti  and  Jean 
Tinguely. 

The  variety  of  monuments  in  the  Friedhof  elicits 
similar  admiration  for  creativity.  Crosses,  for  instance, 
appear  in  wood,  stone,  stained  glass  and  metal, 
conventional  as  well  as  modern,  monochrome  and 
multihued  (Figs.  5,  6,  7).  ^^ 


Fig.  5  Six  metal  and  stained  glass  crosses.  All  Zimmermann 
except  second  from  right:  Bruno  Rissi-Gautschi. 


Fig.  7  Agnes 
Battig-Meier 
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Fig.  8  Lukas  Zimmermann 
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Fig.  6  Three  metal  and  stained  glass  crosses. 

Left  to  right:  Eduard  Waldis  Riitimatt;  Ugo  Corda-Nigg 

Sylva;  unidentified. 


One  monumental  slab  of  granite  has  an  inset  bas- 
relief  in  bronze  depicting  St.  Hubert,  the  pagan  hunter 
who  saw  a  stag  with  a  cross  in  its  antlers  and  converted 
(Figs.  8,  9). 


Fig.  9  St.  Hubert  on  Zimmermann  monument 
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The  statue  of  a  serene  woman  peeps  out  from 
foliage,  holding  a  small  bird  in  her  hand,  perhaps  the 
soul  (Fig.  10). 


Fig.  10  Brichet 
and  Bossard 


Sedate  boulders  coexist  with  a  wrought  iron  cross 
decorated  with  a  crossbow,  omnipresent  emblem  of 
Swiss  independence.  (Fig.  11). 


^^  •.:*.- 
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Everywhere,  flowers  brighten  the  more 
permanent  markers,  extending  domestic  decoration 
into  the  cemetery.  In  1938  a  visitor  complimented 
Vitznau's  "window  boxes  asplash  with  colour  and 
sereruty."-"-^  Perhaps  the  most  arresting  construction  is 
the  pool  and  white  boat  on  one  of  the  higher  ledges 
(Cover).  The  stones  in  the  water  memorialize  departed 
family  members.  The  skiff  is  a  symbolic  soul  ship  that 
will  transport  the  righteous  to  heaven.  It  universalizes 
this  one  place  in  central  Europe,  recalling  as  it  does 
Charon's  ferry  in  Greek  mythology  and  the  "swift, 
light  vessel"  bringing  Christians  to  Dante's  Mount 
Purgatory. -^^  Overlooking  all,  a  detached  shrine  in  the 
form  of  a  pavilion  shelters  a  crucified  Jesus,  whose 
power  coexists  with  the  awesome  mountain  towering 
above  him  and  the  sublime  lake  below  (Fig.  12). 


Fig.  12 


Fig.  11  Josef  Hiirlimann 


The  idyllic  Vitznau  Friedhof  reassures  visitors  that 
grace  perfects  nature,  that  human  skill  enhances 
environment.  Its  features — enclosure  and  expansion, 
proximity  to  and  separation  from  the  community, 
exactly  measured  plots  and  individualistic  markers — 
well  illustrate  distinctive  Swiss  national  traits.  With 
modest  but  stylish  authority,  it  proclaims  that,  under 
the  protection  of  landscape  and  faith,  all  will  be  well 
forever. 

Endnotes 

^  Cemetery  data  from  Lucas  Baumgartner,  Rector,  St. 
Hieronymus  (Roman  Catholic),  Vitznau.  I  thank  Iris 
Aufdermauer  of  the  DCT  School,  Vitznau,  for  contact- 
ing him  and  translating  my  questions.  Also,  I  owe 
much  to  Mark  Esposito,  DCT  Facilitator,  for  many 
intelligent  kindnesses. 

2    G.  R.  de  Beer,  Travellers  in  Szintzerlmid.  London: 
Oxford  UP,  1949.  The  town  history  is  available  in 
German  at  the  Visitor's  Center  or  online: 
http:  /  /  www.vitznau.ch 

^    Richard  Duppa,  Miscellaneous  Observations  and 
Opinions  on  the  Continent.  London:  J.  M'Creery,  1825:  95. 
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London:  Smith  Elder,  1836:  2.  9. 

5  Mark  Twain,  A  Tramp  Abroad.  Hartford:  American 
Publishing,  1880:  chapter  28. 

6  Hardwicke  Drummond  Rawnsley,  Flower-Time  in  the 
Oberland.  Glasgow:  James  MacLehose,  1904:  111. 
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1879.  Unfortunately  her  illness  was  incurable,  but  her 
choice  of  destination  typical  (Anonymous,  A  Bright  Life. 
Dedicated  to  the  Young.  London:  James  Nisbet,  1881). 
Alphonse  Daudet  questioned  the  most  famous  mechan- 
ical attraction  in  a  comic  novel.  His  two  clownish 
heroes  worry  that  the  Rigi  train  ("a  monstrous  insect 
clinging  to  the  mountain")  might  slip  off  its  tracks, 
"sad  reflections,  which  were  justified  by  the  sight  of  the 
little  Cemetery  at  Vitznau,  the  white  gravestones  of 
which  are  crowded  together  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
like  linen  spread  out  in  the  courtyard  of  a  laundry. 
Evidently  this  cemetery  is  established  as  a  matter  of 
precaution  so  that  on  case  of  accident,  travelers  may 
find  it  quite  convenient"  {Tartarin  on  the  Alps.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell,  1894:  59). 

'    Patricia  Schultz,  1,000  Places  to  See  Before  You  Die:  A 
Traveler's  Life  List.  New  York:  Workman,  2003:  281-82. 

°  Charles  Carroll  Fulton,  Europe  Viewed  Through 
American  Spectacles.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1874: 
202,  204.  Even  the  blase  Englishman  Richard  Marrack, 
who  rushed  through  four  countries  in  seventeen  days, 
wondered  after  visiting  Vitznau,  Rigi  and  Tell's  Chapel 
at  the  many  American,  French  and  German  tourists. 
How  We  Did  Them  In  Seventeen  Days!  To  Wff:  Belgium, 
The  Rhine,  Switzerland,  &  France.  Truro,  Eng.:  Lake  & 
Lake,  1875:  43. 

^    I  appreciate  the  fascinating  tour  of  the  Festung 
given  me  in  March  2006  by  Albert  Frohli-Jenni,  a 
learned  and  amiable  guide.  The  nearest  equivalent  to 
this  cave  in  the  United  States  may  be  the  former 
Strategic  Air  Command  bunker  dug  into  a  mountain 
between  Amherst  and  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  It 
now  serves  as  a  book  depository  for  local  colleges.  John 
McPhee  describes  the  omnipresent  military  sensibility 
in  The  Swiss  Army  (La  Place  de  la  Concorde  Suisse). 
London  and  Boston:  Faber  and  Faber,  1985. 

-'■^  John  Came,  Letters  From  Switzerland  and  Italy  During 
a  Late  Tour.  London:  Richard  Bentley,  1834:  451. 

^^  YiedexicWarnson,  My  Alpine  Jubilee.  1831-1907. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  1908:  42-43. 

^^  Henry  W.  Bellows,  The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face. 
Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1870:  1.  177. 


13  From  the  1880s  until  the  1920s,  German  and 
Russian  immigrants  to  central  North  Dakota  erected 
similar  wrought  iron  crosses.  See  the  pictures  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Cemetery,  Pierce  County,  North  Dakota  in 
Elizabeth  Walton  Potter  and  Beth  M.  Boland,  National 
Register  Bulletin  41:  Guidelines  for  Evaluating  and 
Registering  Cemeteries  and  Burial  Places.  Washington, 
DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  1992:13. 

'-^  Joan  Woodley,  The  Chronicles  of  a  Wanderer.  Victoria, 
BC:  Trafford,  2000:  26. 

^^  Dante,  Purgatorio  2.  41. 
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MICHIGAN  HISTORIC  CEMETERIES 
PRESERVATION  GUIDE 

Gregg  G.  King  with  Susan  Kosky,  Kathleen  Glynn  and 
Gladys  Saborio.  Canton,  Michigan:  Charter  Township 
of  Canton,  2004.  210  pages,  appendices,  bibliography. 
Softbound. 

Available  from  Gregg  King,  Canton  Township 
Community  Services,  Historic  District  Commission, 
1150  S.  Canton  Center,  Canton,  MI  48188-1699, 
(734)  777-0894. 

Gregg  G.  King,  together  with  Susan  Kosky, 
Kathleen  Glynn  and  Gladys  Saborio,  authors  of  The 
Michigari  Historic  Cemeteries  Preservation  Guide,  have 
provided  a  clearly  written,  well-organized  and 
comprehensive  manual  on  preserving  historic 
cemeteries.  They  have  researched  their  subject 
thoroughly  and  have  utilized  information  from  a 
number  of  credible  sources,  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  create  a  practical  and  informative 
publication.  Working  from  this  manual,  and  utilizing 
resource  material  in  the  appendices,  many  historical 
organizations,  communities,  churches  and  others 
charged  with  preserving  primarily  smaller  historic 
cemeteries  will  understand  what  is  entailed  in  historic 
cemetery  preservation. 

The  introduction  explains  one  useful  feature  of  the 
book.  Information  throughout  is  identified  by  skill  level. 
Level  One  requires  some  training;  Level  Two  requires 
experienced  trained  personnel;  and  Level  Three 
requires  professional  expertise.  These  numbers  are 
found  at  paragraph  heads  throughout  the  book. 

Nearly  all  areas  of  preservation  are  discussed,  from 
organizing  efforts,  legal  issues,  funding,  survey  and 
documentation,     and     mapping,     to     conservation. 
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management,  and  maintenance.  Some  are  discussed  in 
greater  depth  than  others,  as  expected,  even  in  a 
well-written  and  well-researched  book.  It  also  is  aimed 
at  a  Michigan  readership,  since  it  is  sponsored  and 
published  by  the  Charter  Township  of  Canton, 
Michigan,  together  with  the  Michigan  SHPO  office.  This 
focus  does  not  much  limit  its  usefulness  to  a  larger 
audience. 

The  authors  wisely  emphasize  the  importance  of 
documentation  in  all  areas  of  a  preservation  project,  an 
area  too  often  overlooked  by  many  similar  manuals. 

The  book  refers  to  appropriate  professionals  and 
experts  in  their  fields  to  provide  information.  For 
example,  Scott  Kunst,  landscape  historian  and  owner  of 
"Old-House  Gardens,"  offers  data  regarding  historic 
plantings  that  readers  can  trust. 

The  book  has  extensive  appendices,  including 
sample  forms,  organizations  related  to  cemetery 
preservation,  information  found  on  markers  (a  glossary 
of  terms,  a  list  of  fraternal  organizations,  meanings  of 
Latin  phrases,  and  symbols  commonly  found  on 
markers)  and  lists  of  available  publications.  Sources  for 
antique  plants  and  for  historic  plant  identification  are 
also  provided,  along  with  materials  suppliers  and 
excerpts  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior's  Standards  for 
the  Treatment  of  Historical  Properties  and  the 
Guidelines  for  the  Treatment  of  Cultural  Properties.  This 
well-considered  appendix  section  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  lacks  an 
index,  which  would  benefit  readers. 

There  are  a  few  glitches  in  the  book.  For  example, 
an  illustration  of  a  cradle-style  marker  is  identified  as  a 
bedstead  and  in  the  appendices,  a  glossary  entry  for 
"cairn"  is  misspelled  as  "carin."  The  information  on 
conservation  is  generally  sound,  centering  around 
ironwork  and  stone  care.  Extensive  discussion  of 
monument,  mausoleum  and  tomb  reconstruction,  as 
well  as  other  larger  structures,  is  sensibly  placed  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  text. 

Conservation  is  always  a  difficult  issue  to  address 
in  a  book  of  this  type:  how  much  information  is  enough, 
and  how  much  is  just  enough  to  be  dangerous.  The 
authors  point  out  that  conservation  is  an  activity  for 
professionals,  yet  they  discuss  extensively  the  most 
common  conservation  techniques  used  in  gravemarker 
repair. 

A  few  weak  points:  the  authors  recommend 
adhesive  work  without  pinning  (these  frequently  fail  in 
fewer  than  five  years),  and  mention  lime  putty  without 
a  discussion  of  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  most 
appropriately  used.  They  recommend  staining  infill  to  a 
lighter  color  rather  than  a  darker  one,  since,  as  they 
explain,  darker  cannot  be  made  lighter  (on  the  other 
hand,  stains  often  fade,  and  a  lighter  infill  draws 
attention  to  itself  more  quickly  than  a  darker  one).  They 


also  suggest  grinders  as  an  option  to  clean  masonry 
joints.  Grinders  most  often  do  irreparable  harm  to 
masonry  units  and  should  be  avoided  in  the  graveyard 
(and  most  other  masonry)  projects.  They  suggest  dry 
mortar  mixes  for  resetting  markers  in  slots  and  for 
stacking  elements  of  monuments.  For  leveling  purposes, 
a  somewhat  wetter  mix  together  with  plastic  monument 
setting  cushions  can  be  used  effectively.  These  are 
examples  of  some  small  points  that  illustrate  the  need  for 
involvement  of  professional  conservators  with  extensive 
graveyard  conservation  experience  (sometimes  working 
with  volunteers)  to  implement  most  conservation 
projects. 

Overall,  this  excellent  cemetery  preservation  manual 
is  well  researched,  clearly  written  and  thorough.  Geared 
primarily  to  smaller  Michigan  graveyards,  it  is 
nevertheless  useful  to  nearly  anyone  preserving  an 
historic  cemetery. 

—  Lynette  Strangstad 

FADE  TO  BLACK:  A  BOOK  OF  MOVIE 
OBITUARIES 

Paul  Donnelley.  London,  New  York:  Omnibus  Press, 
2003  (revised  and  updated  edition).  753  pages, 
Softbound.  Available  from  Edward  R.  Hamilton, 
Bookseller,  Falls  Village,  CT  06031-5000.  $17.95  plus 
$3.50  postage  and  handling.  ISBN  0-7119-9512-5 

Be  they  serious  or  irreverent,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  read  the  New  York  Times  obituaries  religiously, 
with  little  regard  for  the  deceased's  occupation.  Fade  to 
Black  hones  in  on  a  far  less  eclectic  group,  giving  its 
attention  to  names  from  the  world  of  stage,  screen  and 
television.  Although  the  title  doesn't  say  so,  this  is  a 
revised  and  updated  version  of  an  earlier  Donnelley 
book,  with  100-1-  new  entries.  Given  his  British  domicile,  a 
few  of  the  names  will  be  unfamiliar  to  an  American 
readership  but  most  will  be  of  the  Cagney-Gable- 
Lemmon-Matthau-Billy  Wilder  variety. 

The  "obituaries"  are  not  a  reprint  of  what  actually 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  trade  papers  at  the  time  of 
death  but,  instead,  the  author's  compilation  of 
information  that  often  includes  the  place  of  burial.  The 
book  does  not  have  a  formal  bibliography  yet,  perhaps 
even  handier,  a  "further  reading"  list  is  tagged  on  to 
certain  of  the  entries.  Just  as  some  lives  were  more 
complete  than  others,  the  entries  vary  in  length.  Not  all 
readers  will  agree  with  Donnelley's  appraisal  of  a 
deceased's  career  and  calling  Steve  McQueen  "a  dinky 
megastar"  could  lead  to  serious  fisticuffs  in  some  circles. 

A  reviewer  for  the  Canberra  Times  (Australia)  called 
this  book  "essentially  sick,  weird,  and  obsessively 
trivial,"  then  admitted  that  he  loved  it. 

—  Sybil  F.  Crawford 
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TOMBSTONE  BLUES:  THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ROCK  OBITUARIES 

Nick  Talevski.  London,  New  York:  Omnibus  Press, 
1999.  490  pages,  Softbound.  $19.95. 
ISBN  0-7119-7548-5 

Talevski  knows  whereof  he  writes;  he  is  the  author 
of  The  Unofficial  Encyclopedia  of  the  Rock  'n  Roll  Hall  of 
Fame,  owner  of  his  own  record  store,  collector  of  rare 
records,  holder  of  a  degree  in  20th  century  pop  music, 
and  a  cheerleader  at  his  www.rockobits.com  website. 
Tombstone  Bines  was  the  mspiration  for  Paul  Donnelley's 
Fade  to  Black:  A  Book  of  Movie  Obituaries,  also  reviewed 
herein,  and  Donnelley  clearly  copied  Nick  Talevski's 
format. 

Compiled  biographies  with  "further  reading" 
suggestions  make  it  possible  for  researchers  to  dig 
further  into  the  lives  of  their  rock  idols.  The  book's 
spelling  caters  to  the  preferences  of  British  readers  and 
their  "programmes."  In  the  days  before  rock  concerts 
became     commonplace,     these     musicians     played 


whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  presented  itself. 
The  author  was  seemingly  unfamiliar  with  America's 
Arthur  Godfrey,  whose  talent  hour  was  the  somewhat 
sedate  incubator  for  a  number  of  rock's  very  earliest 
names.  His  surname  appears  several  times  as  "Godrey." 

The  1,000+  entries  include  music  icons  and 
influential  industry  personalities,  all  with  the  date  and 
cause  of  death.  Few  mention  the  place  of  burial,  a 
serious  shortcoming  for  those  who  seek  photo-ops 
when  cemetery-hopping.  Students  of  death  and  dying, 
as  opposed  to  gravestones  themselves,  can't  help  but 
see  a  pattern  among  the  musicians  detailed  in  this  book. 
Neither  their  lives  nor  their  loves  lasted  long,  most 
dying  at  a  youthful  age.  Russian  roulette  and  unsafe 
dosages  appear  among  the  causes  of  death  and  "Asleep 
at  the  Wheel"  is  clearly  more  than  a  song  title. 

Even  those  of  us  bom  well  before  rock,  pop,  and 
the  blues  became  an  accepted  part  of  our  nation's  music 
history  will  recognize  that  they  are  a  part  of  America's 
pop  culture  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

—  Sybil  F.  Crawford 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Tom  Malloy 

RO  Box  256 

Westminster,  MA  01473-0256 

tbmalloy@comcast.net 


From  June  20  to  24,  the  AGS  Thirtieth  Anniversary 
Conference  will  be  held  at  Rivier  College  in  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire.  Nashua  was  incorporated  in  1746 
when  New  Hampshire  separated  from  Massachusetts.  It 
is  now  the  second  largest  city  in  the  state  and  is  the  only 
city  to  be  twice  named  "The  best  place  to  live  in 
America"  by  Forbes  Magazine.  The  city  is  conveniently 
located  close  to  two  major  airports  with  Boston's  Logan 
Airport  only  a  fifty  minute  drive  and  Manchester 
Airport,  which  is  served  by  six  major  US  airlines,  only  a 
thirty  minute  drive. 

Rivier  College  is  located  in  a  residential  section  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  and  it  is  just  off  US  Route  3. 
It  was  established  in  1933  as  a  Catholic  college  for  the 
daughters  of  French  mill  workers.  Today  it  is  a 
coeducational  institution  with  a  School  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  and  a  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  it  has  an  enrollment  of  about  2,300 
students.  The  small  compact  campus  is  ideally  suited  for 
our  conference.  All  activities  are  scheduled  in  three 
adjacent,  air-conditioned  buildings  and  the  meal  service 
promises  to  be  delightful.  Also,  for  those  of  you  who 
wish  to  extend  your  stay  in  southern  New  Hampshire, 
the  campus  is  only  an  hour's  drive  to  the  seacoast  and  a 
runety  minute  drive  to  the  White  Mountains. 

As  per  usual  we  will  have  a  full  five  day  schedule 
with  the  pre-conference  bus  tour  going  to  the  Lowell 
National  Historical  Park,  which  is  a  multi  faceted 
interpretive  park  of  America's  early  industrial 
revolution,  and  to  the  Lowell  cemetery,  where  conferees 
can  see  works  by  sculptors  such  as  Daniel  Chester 
French,  Frank  E.  Elwell,  and  Joy  Price.  Friday's  motor 
coach  tours  will  essentially  be  visiting  quaint  New 
England  towns  to  view  the  works  of  early  carvers  in 
cemeteries  that  are  mostly  located  next  to  village  greens 
and  within  historic  districts.  However,  one  tour  will  also 
visit  the  Valley  Cemetery  which  was  established  in 
Manchester,  NH,  in  1841.  For  more  specific  information, 
on  the  motor  coach  tours  see  the  conference  section  on 
the  AGS  web  site. 

Our  keynote  speaker  is  David  H.  Watters  who 
holds  an  A.B.  from  Dartmouth  College  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
Brown  University.  Presently  he  is  a  faculty  member  in 
the  English  Department  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham  where  he  teaches  courses  on  New 
England  literature  and  material  culture,  with  a  special 
emphasis   on  the  colonial  period.   His   publications 


include  books  and  articles  on  early  American  literature 
and  gravestone  art,  and  on  such  authors  as  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Emily  Dickinson,  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Also,  he  is  presently  serving  as 
coeditor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  New  England  Culture  (Yale, 
2005)  and  as  director  of  the  Center  of  New  England 
Culture.  As  a  long  time  member  of  AGS,  David  served 
on  the  AGS  Board,  as  the  editor  of  Markers  for  three 
issues,  is  presently  a  member  of  its  editorial  board,  and 
has  contributed  articles  to  the  journal.  His  keynote 
address  will  be: 

How  Gravestones  Speak  and  Who  Listens: 

Reflections  on  Commemoration, 

Community  and  Contexts 

Since  Cotton  Mather  quipped  that  New  England 
gravestones  had  "grown  so  witty  as  to  speak," 
conversation  has  flourished  over  the  interpretation  of 
gravestone  imagery  and  epitaphs  as  indicators  of  social, 
cultural,  economic,  political,  and  religious  meanings. 
With  the  advent  of  serious  scholarly  study  with  the 
work  of  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  and  the 
extraordinary  outpouring  of  publications  starting  with 
Allan  Ludwig's  Graven  Images,  work  has  moved  across 
an  array  of  disciplines,  from  art  history  and  American 
Studies,  to  cultural  anthropology  and  material  culture, 
all  of  which  sought  to  locate  gravestone  studies  in  broad 
interpretive  schemes.  The  most  important  work  of  the 
past  decade,  inspired  by  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  and  most  notably  by  James  Slater,  Laurel  Gabel, 
Ted  Chase,  and  James  Blachowicz,  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  carver  identification.  Such  work  centered 
in  New  England  is  balanced  in  the  pages  of  Markers  by 
significant  examination  of  traditions  across  America 
and,  lately,  on  other  continents.  Given  the  diversity  of 
this  work,  and  its  increasingly  atomistic  focus,  it  may  be 
time  to  renew  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which 
gravestones  contain  meanings  for  the  cultures  that 
created  them  and  how  these  meanings  evolve  as  the 
objects  speak  to  new  generations  long  disconnected 
from  the  society  and  religious  tradition  of  origin. 

Of  course,  as  in  previous  years,  the  conference  will 
include  formal  presentations  as  well  as  provide  hands 
on  experiences.  There  will  be  evening  and  Sunday 
morning  lectures  coordinated  by  Program  Chair  C.R. 
Jones  and  Saturday  Participation  Sessions  coordinated 
by  Marianne  Greenfield  and  Frank  Calidonna. 
Workshops  will  include  Conservation  under  the 
direction  of  TaMara  Conde  with  an  introduction  by  C.R. 
Jones,  Foil  Impressions  taught  by  Judi  Trainor, 
Gravestone  Rubbing  taught  by  Roberta  Halporn, 
Photography  taught  by  Frank  Calidonna,  and  Digital 
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Processing  also  taught  by  Frank  Calidorma.  Additional 
events  and  activities  will  include  a  Welcome  Reception, 
the  Forbes  Annual  Banquet  preceded  by  the  Oakley 
Awards  Reception,  informal  Late  Night  sessions 
coordinated  by  Bill  Baeckler  and  the  ever  popular  Silent 
Auction  coordinated  by  Tom  &  Melvin  Mason.  Also, 
Marie  Ferre'  will  be  staffing  our  sales  table.  Come  and 
join  us  for  what  promises  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  and 
informative  event.  Registration  forms  are  enclosed  and 
available  on  the  web  site  where,  in  April,  self  guided 
tours  will  also  be  available. 

FROM  THE  AGS  QUARTERLY  BOARD 

A  Word  from  the  Editors 

Happy  spring  to  all  of  you.  Although  the  recent 
weather  has  been  unpredictable,  the  dedication  of  AGS 
members  has  remained  constant.  We  continue  to  visit, 
research,  question,  repair  and  document  cemeteries.  Our 
varied  group  has  specialized  interests  and  we  often 
work  alone,  but  we  can  share  our  experiences  here  in  the 
Quarterly.  Remember  that  the  new  Board  of  Editors  is 
eager  to  publish  short  essays,  book  reviews, 
photographs  and  thoughts  on  all  aspects  of  cemetery 
culture.  Feel  free  to  contribute  your  data  on  a  particular 
burial  groimd,  your  record  of  an  odd  emblem,  your 
experience  with  a  restoration,  your  visit  to  an  out-of-the- 
ordinary  site,  your  examples  of  a  special  carver.  We  all 
profit  from  fellow  AGS  members'  insights. 

Don't  worry  about  length  or  format.  About  2500 
words  qualify  as  a  major  article.  Naturally,  the  material 
may  be  edited  for  consistency  and  clarity.  To  make  your 
writing  most  effective,  take  a  moment  to  reread.  Have 
you  stuck  to  the  topic?  Given  all  the  information?  Like  a 
good  reporter,  checked  the  facts?  (One  of  the  editors 
admits  he  still  often  dates  checks  "2006"  unless  he  thinks 
twice.)  Do  you  use  active  sentences?  ("I  visited  Foe's 
marker"  communicates  better  than  "The  marker  of  Foe 
was  visited  by  me.")  For  book  reviews,  include  the 
publication  facts  (author's  name,  full  title,  city  of 
publication,  publishing  company,  date,  number  of 
pages,  illustrations,  ordering  information  if  relevant). 
When  you  have  any  questions  about  your  composition, 
feel  free  to  email  info@gravestonestudies.org. 

The  Editors  look  forward  to  providing  our 
traditional  four  issues  per  year  in  a  periodical  as 
attractive  and  as  useful  as  possible.  Keep  in  touch! 

AGS  End  of  the  Year  Appeal 
and  Recent  Donations 

In  December  of  2006  President  Tom  Malloy  sent 
out  an  End-of-the-Year  appeal  to  raise  funds  for  the 
general  AGS  budget.  The  response  of  our  membership 
was  excellent,  contributing  $4,600  which  the  Board  of 


Trustees  truly  appreciates.  Following  is  a  list  of 
contributors: 


Denise  Anderson 
Mary  Ann  Ashcraft 
Paul  &  Cherry  Bamberg 
Richard  Batchelder 
Ian  Berke 
Michael  Bieling 
Marie  Booth  Ferre 
Sherri  Burgess 
David  Clark 
Gary  Collison 
Donald  Connelly 
Bob  Drinkwater 
Sharon  Drumgool 
Melissa  Firing 
Patricia  H.  Fergerson 
Bruce  &  Virginia  Finnie 
Irene  Forbes 
The  Forest  Lawn  Group 
Ross  Mitchell,  Friends  of 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
Laurel  Gabel 
James  Garvey 
Donna  &  John  Geary 
Daniel  Goldman 
Marianne  Greenfield 
Echols  Hansbarger 
Margaret  Hauter 
Janet  Heywood 
Margaret  Jenks 
C.R.  &  Susan  Jones 
Philip  &  Priscilla  Kallas 
The  Kensico  Cemetery 
Cheryl  Lebeau 
Peter  &  Rachel  Lipowicz 
William  Lowenthal 
Nancy  Maiorana 


Tom  &  Brenda  Malloy 

Charles  Marchant 

Thomas  Mason 

Melvin  Mason 

Zena  Beth  McGlashan 

Richard  &  Lotte  Meyer 

James  Miller 

Marion  Moir 

Henry  &  Donna  Ninde 

Fred  Oakley  & 

Rosalee  Oakley 

Susan  Olsen 

Rebecca  Oswald 

ComeUa  Parakevas 

Patricia  Poland 

George  Reynolds 

Jeffrey  Richman 

Lynne  Riddle 

Antoine  Roy 

John  &  Nancy  Salvinsky 

Ralph  &  Ella  Sexton 

Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown 

Frank  Smucker 

John  &  Elizabeth 

Spaulding 

Doris  Sydnor 

JacqueUne  Thursby 

Judith  Trainor 

P.  Van  Alstine 

Marjory  West 

Gray  &  Marian  Williams 

Neilson  &  Carolyn  Wood 

Mariljm  Yalom 

Carol  R.  Vaster 

Robert  Young 

Robert  Ziegenfus 


A  special  contribution  of  $2,500  has  been  received 
from  Jessie  Lie  Farber.  Jessie  was  one  of  AGS's  founders. 
Editor  of  Markers  I,  an  editor  of  the  AGS  Newsletter 
which  became  the  AGS  Quarterly  and  the  Forbes  Award 
recipient  in  1985.  She  and  her  late  husband,  Daniel 
Farber,  were  for  many  years  financial  benefactors  of 
AGS,  and  we  are  grateful  that  she  continues  to  be 
supportive  of  our  work  by  making  this  generous 
contribution. 

How  do  you  express  adequate  appreciation  for  an 
unbelievably  generous  gift  from  someone  that  you  only 
know  by  name?  AGS  received  a  gift  in  December  from 
Janet  Upton  of  Anchorage,  Alaska  on  behalf  of  Denise 
Anderson  of  Eagle  River,  Alaska.  Prior  to  her  death,  Ms. 
Anderson,  a  three-year  member  of  AGS,  expressed  that 
she  would  like  AGS  to  receive  some  money.  Based  on 
her  wishes  Ms.  Upton  donated  $10,000  from  the  bequest 
of  Denise  Anderson.  To  say  we  are  profoundly  grateful 
hardly  begins  to  express  our  delight! 
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A  Roman  Garland  Sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre: 
The  Legend  of  Actaeon 

Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 


Tt 
r 


■"he  sarcophagus 
number  878  in  the 
Louvre  Inventory  (Ma  459 
in  the  widely  used  Catalogue 
sommaire  des  marhres  antiques 
compiled  by  A.  Heron  de 
VUlefosse  in  1896)  is 
described  in  great  detail  in  a 
wonderfully  exhaustive 
book  that  one  would  like  to 
see  available  in  English: 
Francois  Baratte,  Catherine 
Metzger,  Catalogue  des 
sarcophages  en  pierre 
d'epoques  romaine  et 

paleochretienne.  Paris:  Editions  de  la  Reunion  des 
musees  nationaux,  1985.  The  Library  of  Congress  call 
number  for 

the  original  French  edition  is  NB  1810  .M86  1985. 
A  digital  phtotograph  showing  two  of  the 
three  elaborately  sculpted  sides  is  available  at 
http://www.insecula.com/oeuvre/O0010926.html. 

This  sarcophagus  arrived  at  the  Louvre  in  1808,  the 
year  after  Napoleon  acquired  it  from  his  brother-in-law 
as  part  of  the  Borghese  collection.  Farm  workers  had 
found  it  on  the  Borghese  property  of  Torre  Nuova  on  the 
Via  Labicana  near  Rome  in  1738.  Its  present  good 
condition  is  partly  due  to  restoration  work  done  in  the 
18th  century  by  sculptor  Domenico  Aspertini.  Before 
being  sold  to  France  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Palazzo 
della  Villa  Borghese  detta  Pinciana.  In  the  Louvre, 
it  found  its  new  home  in  the  Denon  Wing,  Galerie  Daru, 
on  the  ground  floor  level.  If  you  want  to  see  it  in 
its  present  location  on  the  internet,  go  to 
http://www.insecula.com/salle/MS00120.html.  It  is 
the  sarcophagus  on  the  left  near  the  entrance  from 
where  you  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Daru  Gallery. 

The  square  receptacle  and  the  lid  are  made  from 
coarsely  grained,  carefully  polished  white  marble.  Only 
at  the  base  was  plaster  used  for  rudimentary  repair.  The 
measurements  of  the  box,  which  is  decorated  on  three 
sides,  are:  height  0.99m  (38"),  length:  2.36m  (92"),  width: 
0.75m  (29").  The  height  of  the  hd  is  0.27m  (10"). 

Although  it  was  carved  in  a  Roman  workshop 
sometime  between  CE  125  and  130,  the  sarcophagus 
shows  several  structural  elements  of  Greek  carving 
traditions  from  Asia  Minor.  The  decoration  both  on  the 
upper  and  the  lower  cyma  forming  the  border  of  the  box 


Fig.  1:  Garland  Sacrcophagus:  The  Legend  of  Actaeon 


feature  a  continuous  row  of 
laurel  and  acanthus  leaves  in 
accentuated  profile.  The  lid 
with  its  saddle  roof  and  its 
four  acroteria,  again  lined  by 
a  border  of  laurel  leaves, 
equally  points  to  models 
from  Asia  Minor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  front  panel 
on  the  lid  with  its  frieze 
decoration  set  up  between 
the  two  corner  masks,  as  well 
as  the  gentle  slope  of  the  roof 
indicate  Roman  models  for 
the  execution  of  this  elegant 
specimen  of  grave  sculpture. 

Let  us  look  at  the  frieze  first:  it  shows  a 
tempestuous  procession  of  fabled  creatures  of  the  sea. 
The  seven  semi-human  beirigs  and  the  marine  creatures 
that  accompany  them  are  depicted  in  agitated 
movement,  but  in  spite  of  their  turning  right  or  left  to 
face  each  other,  thereby  introducing  a  sense  of  opposing 
directions,  the  composition  of  the  scene  is  carefully 
balanced.  The  first  figures  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 
are  mermaids,  or  Nereids.  Each  is  dressed  in  a  chiton,  a 
linen  gown  worn  as  basic  garment,  and  has  a  cloak 
draped  over  her  thighs.  The  Nereid  on  the  left  is  sitting 
on  a  scale-covered  sea  ox.  She  holds  a  bow  in  her  left 
hand.  Her  counterpart  on  the  right,  mounted  on  a  sea 
stag,  holds  an  arrow  in  her  left  hand. 

Second  from  left  is  another  Nereid  on  a  monstrous 
hippocampus,  or  sea  horse.  She  is  half  naked  but  holds 
a  billowing  sail  behind  her.  To  her  right,  a  boy 
brandishing  a  goad  with  a  curbed  tip  is  kneeling  on  a 
dragon.  Then  comes  a  Triton,  a  merman,  blowing  a  horn 
or  conch  shell  and  holding  an  oar  in  his  right  arm. 
Another  Nereid,  stark  naked,  is  riding  a  griffin  and 
holding  a  quiver  in  her  left  hand.  A  second  Triton,  an  oar 
in  his  right  hand,  uses  his  left  to  offer  fruit  to  the  sea  stag 
that  the  Nereid  at  the  far  right  is  mounted  on.  (One  can 
see  why,  in  our  days,  we  need  Disney  and  Hollywood  to 
create  a  carnival  of  curious  creatures  to  populate  the 
unmapped  corners  of  our  imaginary  landscapes.) 

The  acroteria  that  mark  the  four  corners  of  the  lid 
come  in  two  pairs.  Those  at  the  back  are  palmettes, 
stylized  palm  leaves  radiating  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand. 
As  usual,  a  little  less  care  has  been  given  to  the  carving 
towards  the  back  of  the  sarcophagus,  which  is  not  seen 
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as  well  as  the  front  by  the  passer-by.  The  front  acroteria 
are  masks  of  young  men  wearing  pine  wreaths  in  their 
long  wavy  hair.  By  their  rounded  chins,  parted  lips,  and 
the  turned-up  shape  of  their  noses,  Baratte  and  Metzger 
identify  them  as  satyrs  or  seasonal  spirits.  They  look  far 
less  intimidating  than  the  grotesque  Gorgon  heads  used 
on  other  sarcophagi  such  as  the  one  you  can  still  see  in 
its  outdoor  location  at  the  Alyscamps  cemetery  in  Aries. 
{AGS  Quarterly  28:1,  winter  2004,  p.  20) 

In  the  middle  of  each  pediment  formed  by  the 
saddle  roof  on  the  lid,  in-between  each  palmette  and 
satyr,  the  large  mask  of  an  old  man  who  seems  to  be 
trying  hard  to  look  both  grim  and  grand  faces  the 
viewers.  They  may  be  too  distracted  to  be  impressed, 
however,  as  the  human  facial  features  of  the  mask 
mingle  with  other  life  forms.  The  narrow  band  of  wavy 
hair  above  the  brow  is  surmounted  by  an  acanthus 
crown  or  wreath,  a  leaf  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the 
face  where  we  would  expect  the  ears  to  be.  From  thence 
jump  two  dolphins.  Where  they  head  we  do  not  know, 
but  they  might  be  taking  the  abundant  growth  of  beard 
streaming  from  the  man's  face  left  and  right  to  be  water. 
The  scrolls  at  the  ends  of  the  beard  look  like  the  tips  of 
waves,  too,  so  one  may  agree  that  there  is  something 
aquatic  about  the  mask.  A  sea  deity  on  the  pediment 
would  go  well  with  the  marine  parade  on  the  frieze. 
However  other  decorative  elements  of  vegetation,  on  the 
eyebrows  and  the  cheeks,  refer  to  plant  life  and  earthy 
existence.  The  restorer  who  worked  on  the  left  pediment 
seems  to  have  been  as  puzzled  by  the  profusion  of  life 
forms  as  we  are,  because  he  gave  the  dolphins  birds' 
heads. 

The  legend  of  Actaeon  was  the  subject  of  Greek 
poetry  and  drama  and  has  come  down  to  us  through 
Book  3  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Actaeon  was  the 
grandson  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes.  He  was  a 
skilled  hunter  and  one  version  of  the  legend  says  his 
unfortunate  fate  was  sealed  when  he  boasted  of  being  a 
better  hunter  than  the  goddess  Artemis  (whom  the 
Romans  called  Diana).  The  more  widely  spread  story 
goes  like  this:  Actaeon  had  told  his  comrades  that  the 


day's  hunt  was  over  and  was  wandering  through  the 
woods  at  Mount  Cithaeron  by  himself  when  he  strayed 
into  a  shaded  valley  where  Artemis  had  her  retreat,  a 
sacred  grove  where  she  was  bathing  in  a  pool  fed  by  a 
spring.  Furious  at  the  mortal  who  had  surprised  her, 
however  unwittingly,  she  turned  him  into  a  stag.  While 
the  wretched  youth  was  hesitating  whether  to  go  to  his 
human  home  or  to  live  in  the  woods,  his  dogs  caught  his 
scent  and  chased  him,  cheered  on  by  his  hunting 
companions  who  regretted  that  Actaeon  was  not  with 
them  to  enjoy  the  sport.  When  the  dogs  caught  up  with 
him  they  tore  him  to  pieces.  Only  when  he  was  dead 
was  Artemis'  anger  appeased.  Ovid  does  not  fail  to  raise 
the  issue  of  the  disproportionate  character  of  the 
punishment:  Since  Actaeon  did  not  sneak  up  on  Artemis 
but  invaded  her  privacy  accidentally,  his  cruel  death 
seems  undeserved,  although  vegetarians  may  find 
poetic  justice  in  the  ironic  twist  of  fate  that  turns  the 
hunter  into  prey. 

Four  miniature  scenes  relating  to  these 
mythological  events  are  carved  on  the  sarcophagus,  two 
on  the  front  and  one  on  each  side.  Their  arrangement  is 
not  chronological  but  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for 
their  narrative  significance.  Two  central  moments  of  the 
action  are  represented  on  the  front  whereas  the  sides 
show  a  prequel  and  a  sequel  to  the  most  dramatic 
events.  Acteaon  stumbling  upon  the  bathing  goddess  is 
shown  on  the  right  front.  Naked,  kneeling  in  the  water 
and  holding  her  left  hand  to  her  long  flowing  hair, 
Artemis  has  turned  her  head,  thus  looking  to  the  right. 
She  is  attended  to  by  two  putti  catching  water  from  the 
fountain  and  pouring  it  on  her  back.  To  her  left,  mid- 
ground  on  an  elevated  level  above  two  cypress  trees  that 
are  grounded  at  the  level  of  the  bathing  scene,  the  god 
of  the  source  is  reclining  on  the  rocks.  He,  too,  looks  to 
the  right,  where  we  see  Actaeon  emerging  from  the 
rocks  and  cypress  trees.  His  short  cloak  flaps  behind  his 
shoulders,  his  right  arm  is  raised  in  a  gesture  of  surprise. 
In  his  left  hand  he  carries  his  pedum,  the  kind  of  long 
stick  with  a  rounded  hook  that  shepherds  use  for 
catching  sheep. 
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Fig.  2  Garland  Left 


Fig.  3  Garland  Right 
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Fig.  4  Artemis  surprised  while  bathing 


The  scene  depicting  Actaeon's  last  stand  is  on  the 
left  front.  Here,  too,  the  territory  is  rocky  with  sparse 
vegetation.  Interestingly,  Actaeon  is  represented  in  his 
human  form  but  with  antlers  on  his  head.  Again,  his 
right  arm  is  lifted  high  above  his  head,  ready  to  strike 
one  of  the  four  dogs  attacking  him  with  his  pedum, 
holding  the  dog  by  the  neck  with  his  left  hand.  In  the 
story,  Actaeon  had  no  such  opportunity  to  defend 
himself.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  version  stresses 
Actaeon's  despair  when  he  realizes  how  vulnerable  he 
has  become.  Mirroring  the  composition  at  the  right, 
there  is  a  water  deity  watching  the  scene  from  an 
elevated  level  on  the  right,  whereas  on  the  same  level  on 
the  left,  a  male  figure,  presumably  one  of  the  huntsmen, 
looks  down  on  the  central  scene.  His  cloak,  too,  flaps 
from  his  shoulders,  his  right  hand  is  raised,  ready  to  hurl 
a  stone. 

The  scene  on  the  left  side  of  the  sarcophagus 
appears  to  precede  the  other  events.  Two  shepherds 
wearing  short  cloaks  and  brimmed  hats  are  surrounded 
by  three  dogs.  One  shepherd  is  bending  down  to  stroke 
the  dogs;  the  other  one  is  pulling  something  out  from  his 
bag,  perhaps  a  piece  of  meat  to  give  the  dogs.  Cypress 
trees  on  the  left  and  a  gnarled  tree  trunk  on  the  right,  the 
familiar  rocky  landscape  and  the  statue  of  a  satyr  form 
the  background. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  sarcophagus,  two  women 
shroud  the  dead  Actaeon  who  is  lying  on  the  rough, 
uneven  ground.  The  old  woman  wearing  a  long  tunic  is 
holding  up  his  feet.  The  young  woman  has  taken 
Actaeon's  right  hand.  Her  veil  floats  somewhere  around 
her  head,  her  hair  is  loose,  the  chiton  she  wears  has 
come  undone  and  reveals  her  right  breast.  Crying,  she 
bends  over  the  dead  man.  Here,  too,  we  see  a  gnarled 
tree  and  rocks,  but  the  background  has  not  been 
sculpted  in  such  detail  as  in  the  other  three  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Actaeon. 

And  why  is  this  sculpted  monument  classified  as  a 
"garland  sarcophagus"?  In  my  description  I  have  left 
out  its  most  striking  feature;  two  large  garlands,  or 
festoons,  are  "hung"  on  the  front,  and  one  each  side.  The 


Fig.  5  Two 

women  shrouding 

the  body 


garlands  are  made  from  fruits  and  flowers.  They  are 
held  together  at  the  ends  by  wine  leaves  and 
embellished  with  ribbons,  the  long  ends  of  which  flutter 
in  well-rounded  curves.  On  the  front,  the  garlands  are 
held  up  by  three  young  women  dressed  in  identical 
fashion  in  long  chiton  dresses  and  light  coats  of  fabric 
that  falls  and  folds  very  decoratively  on  their  bodies. 
They  all  have  their  hair  done  up  in  smooth  waves  and 
held  by  a  ribbon  at  the  back  of  their  heads.  Perhaps  they 
represent  the  three  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eurynome, 
the  Graces  (Aglaia,  "Shining";  Euphrosyne,  "Good 
Cheer";  Thalia,  "Festive"),  or  the  Horae,  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Themis  who  regulated  nature  (Eunomia, 
"Order";  Dike,  "Justice";  Irene,  "Peace").The  posture  of 
the  three  female  figures  is  the  same:  all  three  are 
standing  upright  with  one  leg  slightly  bent,  one  arm 
stretched  forward  to  hold  the  end  of  a  garland,  the  other 
arm  is  held  up  backwards  to  hold  another  end.  Their 
heads  are  slightly  inclined  and  they  offer  their  profiles 
although  their  bodies  face  the  viewer,  which  conveys  a 
sense  of  balance  in  movement. 

The  garlands  on  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are 
made  from  laurel  leaves  and  berries,  held  together  by  a 
ribbon  which  is  tied  in  the  middle  of  each  garland.  One 
of  the  ends  is  held  by  the  female  figure  on  the  front  who 
is  next  to  the  corner  formed  with  this  side.  The  other  end 
of  the  ribbon  is  held  by  a  griffin  in  his  beak. 

What  I  cannot  account  for,  however,  is  the  choice  of 
certain  characters  and  scenes,  mostly  from  Greek 
mythology,  for  any  given  sarcophagus.  Was  the  goddess 
depicted  on  a  certain  coffin  one  that  the  deceased  used 
to  sacrifice  to?  Did  the  deceased  or  the  bereaved  see  a 
special  connection  between  their  fate  and  that  of  a 
particular  god  or  hero?  Was  grandeur  thought  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  deceased  by  invoking  a  great 
cultural  tradition,  as  well  as  by  incurring  great  expense 
for  an  elaborately  carved  sarcophagus?  Did  the  family 
commission  a  particular  motif  or  did  they  choose  one 
from  the  sculptor's  workshop?  AGS  readers  who  can 
answer  these  or  related  questions  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  share  their  expertise! 
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Editors'  Challenge 

Angelika's  vivid  description  of  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  reminds  us  of  questions  we  all  should  ask 
about  any  marker  we  see,  ancient  or  modern.  What  does 
it  say  about  the  deceased?  About  the  survivor  that 
commissioned  it?  Are  the  decorations  appropriate  or 
jarring?  Do  they  imply  that  the  departed  was  an  average 
member  of  the  community  or  an  individual?  Do  they 
comment  on  the  deceased's  life  or  do  they  praise  the 
society?  Do  they  console  or  threaten? 

Take  the  case  of  Roman  sarcophagi  like  this  one.  By 
the  second  century  CE,  the  carved  scenes  decorating 
rectangular  stone  containers  had  become  stereotypical 
throughout  the  Empire.  Many  of  the  images  seem  to 
communicate  a  clear  meaning.  Probably  working  from 
pattern  books,  many  sculptors  favored  processions, 
especially  of  Bacchus  and  his  celebrants.  We  can  suppose 
that  such  a  parade  encouraged  viewers  to  meditate  on 
the  desirable  movement  from  earth  to  a  better  realm. 
Carvers  offered  other  easily  decoded  motifs  such  as 
battles  scenes,  both  mythological  (Apollo  defeating  the 
centaurs  =  reason  triumphing  over  instinct)  and 
historical  (an  emperor  conquering  non-Romans).  They 
also  mass-produced  scenes  of  victory  over  death 
(Alcestis  brought  back  from  the  underworld  by 
Hercules).  Sometimes  they  showed  a  physical  location 
such  as  a  seaport  or  a  reclining  woman  or  baskets  of 
fruit,  all  reminders  that  something  tangible  survives 
death.   (To  see  almost  any  classical  image,  consult 


http://www..persus. tufts.edu.  Also,  your  library  may 
have  the  encyclopedic  lexion  Inconographicum 
Mi/thololgiae  Classicae  [Zurich  and  Miinchen:  Artemis, 
1981].) 

Today  we  can  reasonably  guess  the  significance  of 
other,  less  direct  carvings.  A  frieze  showing  the  Muses 
might  imply  that  the  dead  person  was  artistic.  Or  scenes 
showing  the  Labors  of  Hercules  might  imply  that  the 
departed  performed  some  notable  deeds.  Or  that  a  birth 
of  Bacchus,  discovery  by  Bacchus  of  the  abandoned 
Ariadne  or  love  of  Selene  the  moon  deity  for  the  human 
Endymion  might  imply  that  a  new  life  awaits  us  after 
physical  death. 

But  what  do  we  infer  from  disturbing  pictures  like 
innocent  Meleager  being  gored  by  a  wild  pig?  Or  vain 
Marsyas,  who  challenged  Apollo  to  a  music-making 
duel,  lost  and  was  skinned  alive?  Or  imprudent  Niobe, 
who  taunted  the  gods  with  the  number  of  her  children 
and  was  forced  to  watch  as  all  50  were  slain?  Do  these 
latter  figures  lead  us  to  some  truth  about  the  particular 
sleeper?  Or  do  they  communicate  a  stem  communal 
morality  that  pays  little  attention  to  the  sad  loss  of  one 
specific  human  being?  Or  are  the  sarcophagi  merely  off- 
the-shelf  show  pieces? 

Next  time  we  see  a  modern  marker  that  quotes  a 
favorite  lyric  of  the  departed  or  depicts  someone  riding 
a  favorite  lawnmower,  we  can  feel  comfortable 
assigning  significance  to  the  icon.  But  we  should  always 
be  ready  to  interrogate  images  that  have  a  private 
symbolism — even  if  we  cannot  iirmiediately  decipher 
them. 


A  Motorway  Runs  Through  It:  Bolton  Street  Memorial  Park, 


Ti 


Wellington,  New  Zealand 

Marsha  Kostura  Schmidt 

■"he  city's  first  cemetery,  now  known  as  the  Bolton 
Street  Memorial  Park,  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Wellington  gives  visitors  a  chance  to  experience  the  vmique 
history  of  New  Zealand.  Taking  a  walk  through  the 
cemetery  provides  a  glimpse  into  the  problems  that  beset 
the  settlers  of  the  colony  in  the  early  years  and  how  that 
colony  grew  into  a  strong  nation. 

In  1840,  the  British  and  the  Maori  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  considered  the  founding  document  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Treaty  designated  the  Maori  subjects  of  the 
British  crown  and  granted  to  the  King  the  first  right  to 
purchase  Maori  lands.  The  Maori  claimed  they  did  not 
understand  the  document  and  after  the  Treaty  was  signed, 
tensions  between  the  British  and  the  Maori  increased  as  the 
British  proceeded  to  acquire  lands  from  the  Maori. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Wellington  cemetery  was 
established.  Provided  for  by  the  town,  and  not  by  a  church. 


Fig.  1  Gillespie  Gravemarker 
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the  cemetery  was  divided  into  separate  sections — the 
Bolton  Street  grounds  for  Anglicans,  the  Sydney  Street 
Section  for  "non-conformists"  or  the  public,  and  a 
separate  area  known  as  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  buried  in  a  cemetery  on  a  different  street. 
By  1892,  the  cemetery  had  filled  and  no  more  burials 
were  permitted  with  the  exception  of  families  with 
existing  plots.  The  last  burial  took  place  in  1967. 

The  Early  Settlers  section  of  the  cemetery  reflects 
the  difficulties  facing  the  settlers  including  deaths  from 
disease,  fire,  and  drowning.  One  tombstone  summed  up 
the  relations  of  the  settlers  to  the  Maori  natives  at  that 
time. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of 

Janet  Gillespie  aged  8  years 

Died  May  30th  1844 

Also  of  Andrew  Haggerty  Gillespie 

Her  Father  aged  42  years 

and  Andrew  her  brother  aged  12  years 

died  of  wounds  murderously  inflicted  by  rebel  Natives 

early  in  the  Evening  of  April  2d  on  the  Banks  of  the 

River  Hutt 

and  were  laid  in  this  grave  together  April  7th  1846. 

The  surviving  widow  and  mother  erects  this  Memorial. 

The  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night 

for  when  men  shall  say  Peace  and  Safety 

then  sudden  destruction  cometh.  1  Thess  2.5 

According  to  the  historical  information  provided 
by  the  cemetery,  the  father  and  son  had  burned  Maori 
huts  on  land  the  family  had  acquired  through  the  treaty. 
The  family  was  attacked  and  the  father  and  son  killed. 
Those  who  committed  the  crime  were  never  captured 
[Fig.  1]. 


Fig.  2  Cast  iron 
and  zinc  headstone 


Fig.  3  Masonic  Marker 

Headstone  materials  indicate  New  Zealand's 
British  roots  as  well  as  its  isolation.  Since  New  Zealand 
is  an  island  with  limited  resources,  and  certainly  not 
those  usually  found  in  Britain,  the  settlers  had  to  rely  on 
either  imported  stones,  such  as  slate  or  marble,  or  on 
local  materials  such  as  wood  or  sandstone. 

This  section  of  the  cemetery  also  holds  an  early 
example  of  a  cast  iron  and  zinc  headstone  from  1877 
[Fig.  2].  Nick  Perrin,  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Bolton  Street  Memorial  Park  explained  that,  "1  infer  from 
the  large  number  of  iron  headstones  at  Bolton  Street  that 
good  stone  for  headstones  was  in  short  supply.  There  is 
no  local  rock  that  could  be  used.  While  stone  was  in 
short  supply,  there  were  [local]  blacksmiths  and 
founders  who  made  these."  He  noted  that  there  is  at 
least  one  fragment  of  an  iron  cross  with  the  mark  of  an 
English  foundry. 

The  early  headstones  we  viewed  generally  were  not 
adorned  with  elaborate  decorations  or  carvings  such  as 
angels  or  Celtic  crosses.  This  absence  is  probably 
because  Roman  Catholics  were  buried  elsewhere. 
However,  Perrin  points  out  that  there  is  some  evidence 
among  the  headstones  of  neo-gothic  ornamentation 
similar  to  patterns  used  by  Anglicans  in  church 
architecture  from  the  1840's. 

There  were,  however,  several  elaborate  memorials. 
A  Masonic  marker  lay  hidden  in  dense  shrubbery  [Fig. 
3].  The  Tucker /Stafford  grave  was  created  for  Captain 
Henry  Tucker  who  died  in  1873,  by  his  friend  and 
employer  Captain  Edwin  Stafford.  The  memorial  was 
crafted  in  New  Castle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  from 
Australian  marble.  Several  Masonic  symbols  such  as 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globe,  the  Masonic  symbol  and 
columns  make  up  the  site.  Stafford  was  later  buried  in 
the  same  grave. 

In  another  memorial  indicative  of  the  seagoing 
settlers,  a  cross  decorated  with  anchor  and  rope  marked 
the  grave  of  Thomas  Arthur,  a  sailmaker,  who  died  in 
1923  [Fig.  4]. 
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In  the  early  1960's  with  a  growing 
country  and  the  need  for  modern 
transportation,  the  government 
proposed  to  build  a  motorway  through 
the  cemetery.  The  project  galvanized 
interest  in  the  neglected  tract.  While  it 
did  not  stop  the  construction,  the 
cemetery  was  recognized  as  an 
important  historical  site.  A  history  of  the 
cemetery  was  commissioned  and  a  plan 
was  adopted  to  move  those  burials  that 
would  be  impacted  by  the  construction. 

Unfortunately,  the  motorway  took 
its  route  through  the  oldest  section  of  the 
cemetery.  Luckily,  some  of  those  graves 
survived  the  construction  intact.  The 
tombstone  and  grave  of  Andrew 
Gillespie,  which  depicts  the  Maori 
attack,  described  above,  abuts  the  Bolton 
Street  sidewalk  and  is  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  wall  separating  the  motorway 
from  the  cemetery. 

For  other  graves  at  that  site,  bodies 
were  exhumed  and  moved  to  a  mass  grave.  Ln  all,  3823 
bodies  or  cremains  were  placed  in  the  mass  burial  plot 
[Fig.  5].  The  sexton  kept  a  diary  of  the  plots  that  were 
disinterred.  The  headstones  were  then  stored  until 
construction  was  completed.  Family  members  were 
permitted  to  claim  the  headstones  if  they  wished. 
During  that  time,  some  markers  were  stolen  or 
vandalized.  The  remaining  markers  were  later 
reinstated  around  the  cemetery  on  spare  land. 

Despite  the  motorway,  the  divided  cemetery  is  now 


Fig.  4  Grave  of  Thomas  Arthur 


connected  by  a  pedestrian  bridge 
which  crosses  over  the  motorway  [Fig. 
6]. 

When  restoring,  the  cemetery 
caretakers  face  issues  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States.  Many  neglected 
graves  are  overrun  with  vegetation 
and  impacted  by  the  weather.  Vandals 
have  destroyed  many  markers, 
including  destruction  carried  out  by 
neo-Nazis  in  the  Jewish  section.  In  this 
instance,  the  stones  have  since  been 
restored.  The  Jewish  section  has  also 
been  the  victim  of  bad  advice  in  the 
cleaning  of  marble  headstones.  A 
chemical  treatment  was  used  which 
turned  the  stones  white  but  the  luster 
was  also  removed.  The  Friends  of  the 
Park  are  currently  working  on 
guidelines  for  restoration  to  avoid 
these  problems  in  the  future. 

Despite  its  tumultuous  history, 
and  its  division  by  a  highway,  the 
cemetery  has  become  a  garden  oasis  in  the  city.  Planted 
with  roses  and  local  flora,  the  park  is  busy  with  joggers, 
dog  walkers,  and  government  workers  enjoying  a  quiet 
lunch.  Since  it  was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  local 
tourist  information,  we  had  a  difficult  time  finding  the 
cemetery.  But  the  Historic  Cemeteries  Conservation 
Trust  is  working  with  the  Friends  of  the  Park  to  develop 
an  interest  in  the  park  with  tours.  It  certainly  merits  a 
visit  by  anyone  traveling  to  New  Zealand  who  might  be 
interested  in  historic  cemeteries. 


Fig.  6  Pedestrian  Bridge 


Fig.  5  Mass  Burial  Plot 
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In  Memoriam: 
Andi  MacDonald 

Shannon  Applegate 

Andi  MacDonald,  Washington  state's  foremost  cemetery  activist  and  founder  of  the  Washington  State 
Cemetery  Association  sent  her  historian  friend,  Theresa  Trebon,  a  sad  e-mail:  "Thought  you  would  like  to  know 
that  I  am  shutting  down  WSCA  due  to  my  (brain)  cancer.  It  progressed  and  I'm  no  longer  able  to  put  in  the  time  I 
once  did.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  one  to  take  over  WSCA.  I've  got  to  spend  my  energy  focusing  on  a  cure  or 
remission.  If  you  know  of  anyone...." 

Andrea  Denyse  MacDonald,  51  years  old  and  a  Washington  native,  died  on  September  22,  2005  "after  a  long 
and  valiant  battle  with  cancer,"  according  to  her  obituary.  Shortly  before  she  died,  Andi  took  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  Theresa  Trebon  succeeded  in  convincing  Special  Collections  at  the  University  of  Washington  to 
accept  the  WSCA's  records.  Theresa  picked  up  ten  large  boxes  of  records  from  Andi's  storage  unit  that  she 
personally  delivered  to  the  university  in  her  van 

While  it  was  true,  as  her  obituary  stated,  that  "Andi's  love  of  her  husband,  children,  and  grandchildren 
(would)  ensure  her  immortality,"  she  also  wanted  to  leave  another  kind  of  legacy.  She  e-mailed  her  thanks  to 
Theresa  saying,  "It's  so  exciting  to  know  all  my  hard  work  is  not  lost  and  will  be  aroiind  for  use  for  a  very  long 
time." 

In  addition  to  her  papers,  other  tangible  reminders  of  her  contributions  remain  in  the  form  of  the  cemeteries 
Andi  helped  protect  and  preserve.  The  Comet  Lodge  Cemetery  on  Seattle's  Beacon  Hill  is  just  one  example.  She  was 
also  involved  in  cemetery  preservation  in  King,  Snohomish,  Clallam,  Whatcom,  and  other  counties.  Through 
workshops  and  informative  websites,  she  reached  people  all  over  the  state,  spreading  the  word  about  the 
appropriate  care  and  repair  of  headstones  and  other  related  topics. 

In  Lincoln  County,  after  her  health  curtailed  hands-on  cemetery  work,  she  assisted  Marge  Womach  and  Pat 
Rice  who  grew  to  respect  "her  phenomenal  brain."  Over  the  years,  Andi  had  trained  herself  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  legal  system;  she  worked  with  legislators  to  improve  cemetery  protection.  She  was  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  House  Bill  1951,  signed  by  Governor  Gary  Locke  in  1999.  The  bill  ensured  that  county  auditors  were  obliged  to 
track  cemeteries  Ln  the  same  way  as  other  properties,  thus  omitting  loopholes  that  permitted  destruction  of 
cemeteries  because  they  were  "not  on  the  books." 

Meticulous  and  adept  at  researching,  Andi  learned  to  recognize  anomalies  in  deeds,  and  continually 
underscored  the  importance  of  the  thorough  examination  of  wills,  previous  mortgages,  RR  right-of-ways,  aerial 
photographs  and  other  relevant  documents.  She  inspired  others  who  saw  how  her  methodology  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  win  several  fights  with  large  corporations  that  were  intending  to  bulldoze  old  cemeteries  in  the  course  of 
development. 

Womach  remembers  that  "Andi  was  an  energetic  perfectionist,  who  was  enthused  about  each  project  that  she 
worked  on."  But  with  Andi  MacDonald  and  the  organization  she  founded  gone,  who  will  continue  her  work? 
Unlike  its  next-door  neighbor,  Oregon,  with  its  Commission  on  Historic  Cemeteries  and  a  strong,  private  advocacy 
organization  (the  Oregon  Historic  Cemetery  Association,)  Washington  presently  has  no  statewide  oversight  group. 

Stephanie  Kramer,  an  architect  in  the  Office  of  Archaeology  &  Historic  Preservation  in  Olympia,  says 
Washington  doesn't  lack  for  good  laws  protecting  historic  cemeteries,  but  the  problem  lies  in  enforcement  and 
staffing.  Further,  Kramer  was  unaware  of  any  statewide  inventory  of  Washington's  historic  cemeteries  that  might 
help  in  an  assessment  of  Washington's  problems. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  Andi  told  a  newspaper  feature  writer  that  she  was  "still  counting"  as  she  attempted 
to  list  Washington's  historic  cemeteries.  She  had  tallied  more  than  1,800  burial  grounds  but  hadn't  been  able  to 
determine  which  of  them  might  be  duplicated  on  her  list.  Further,  she  suspected  that  that  number  might  only 
represent  30  percent  to  40  percent  of  cemeteries  Ln  Washington. 

Andi  Mac  Donald  is  already  sorely  missed  and,  clearly,  her  work  is  unfinished.  The  preservation  movement 
would  benefit  from  a  vibrant  statewide  association.  Who  will  take  up  the  torch?  Are  any  prospective  torchbearers 
reading  this. 

Shamion  Applegate  is  an  AGS  member  and  Chair  of  Oregon's  Commission  on  Historic  Cemeteries.  Applegate  is  also  the 
author  o/ LIVING  AMONG  HEADSTONES /Life  in  a  Country  Cemetery 
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A  Fitting  Tombstone  for  an  Avid  Genealogist 

Bob  Mueller 


Listing  the  children  of  deceased  parents  on  the  tombstone  has  become  customary  in  cemeteries  aroimd  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Mo.  Typically,  the  children's  names  are  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  tombstone  under  an  inscription 
"Parents  Of."  It  is  one  more  piece  of  information  that  is  a  help  to  future  generations  and  genealogists.  When 
Rosanna  Lurk  Reed  died,  she  was  remembered  in  an  even  more  special  way.  Rosanna  was  an  avid  genealogist 
and  her  tombstone  is  now  a  fitting  reminder  of  her  life  and  pursuit  of  her  family  history.  Perhaps  her  tombstone 
will  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 


BK       -Kv    v^^.  '    'it-''-  .t. 


Rosanna  Lurk  Reed  Tombstone,  Genevieve,  Mo. 
Photo  by  Bob  Mueller 
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Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men  and  Our  Fathers  That  Begat  Us 

-Ecclesiaticus  44:1 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Chapter  44  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  makes 
frequent  references  to  death,  dying,  and 
memorialization.  In  dealing  with  the  latter,  Chapter  44:8- 
9  tells  us  that  there  are  those  "which  have  no  memorial, 
who  are  perished,  as  though  they  had  never  been,  and 
are  become  as  though  they  had  never  been  born,  and 
their  children  after  them."  The  title  quote  from 
Ecclesiasticus  44:1  implies  that  this  is  not  a  good  thing. 

Ancestor  worship  has  been  practiced  for  centuries, 
particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  some  cultures, 
deceased  ancestors  are  considered  gods,  with  worship 
rituals  preformed  at  decorated  shrines.  A  number  of 
reasons  have  been  advanced  for  ancestor  worship,  these 
being  the  upholding  of  authority  and  honoring  of  elders, 
the  promotion  of  family  togetherness,  and  an  effort  to 
maintain  tradition. 

Today,  a  stroll  through  any  cemetery  will  furnish 
instant  proof  that  most  gravemarkers  focus  upon  an 
individual,  a  couple,  or  a  small  family  unit.  While  the 
majority  of  gravmarker  purchasers  seem  to  have  little 
trouble  in  respecting  the  Biblical  admonition,  to  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  their  interest  seems  to  flag 
when  it  comes  to  the  mention  of  or  expression  of 
reverence  for  those  of  more  distant  generations.  A 
Canadian  correspondent  was  frank  in  stating  that  she 
had  little  interest  in  the  past  and  was  far  more  concerned 
in  the  future.  It  is  likely  this  obsession  with  "tomorrow" 
that  keeps  most  purchasers  from  thinking  of  their 
ancestral  heritage  when  it  comes  time  to  erect  a 
memorial. 

It  is  often  the  genealogists  who  publicly  express  a 
reverence  for  those  who  have  gone  before  and  carry  the 
mandate  to  its  ultimate  form.  A  striking  present-day 
example  of  honoring  ancestors  and  reciting  an 
impressive  string  of  "begats"  is  the  gravemarker  of  Fred 
Mitchell  and  Melva  Jean  (Nix)  Taylor  in  Fairview 
Cemetery  at  Pryor,  Oklahoma.  A  large  "family  tree" 
motif  prepares  viewers  for  a  listing  of  the  husband's 
eleven  prior  Taylor  generations.  Mrs.  Taylor  Nix 
ancestry  is  carried  back  six  generations.  The  cost  of 
lettering  a  gravemarker  is  never  insignificant  but  the 
purchaser  of  this  marker  is  clearly  not  one  of  those 
obsessed  with  wordcount. 


Taylor  Gravemarker,  Fairview  Cemetery,  Pryor,  Oklahoma 
Photo  by  Eldon  Hardy,  courtesy  of  Bill  Cooper 


Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  but  their  name 
liveth  for  evermore. 

Ecclesiasticus  44:14 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


GEORGIA'S  CONFEDERATE 

MONUMENTS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Dr.  David  N.  Wiggins.  Charleston,  SC:  Arcadia 
Publishing,  2006.  128  pages,  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs, index.  Softbound,  $19.99.  ISBN:  0738542334 

This  book  is  one  of  Arcadia  Publishing  Company's 
"Images  of  America"  series.  Divided  into  several 
sections  it  begins  with  Acknowledgments  and 
Introduction.  The  first  section,  "Why  We  Have 
Monuments,"  has  43  photographs  of  Confederate 
Soldiers  with  biographical  sketches.  Although  Dr. 
Wiggins  tells  where  the  photographs  came  from,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  identity  of  the  photographer 
(which  is  admittedly,  sometimes  impossible,  too). 

The  second  section  entitled  "Lest  We  Forget! 
Abbeville  to  West  Point"  pictures  all  monuments  in  the 
book.  There  are  many  different  types  of  monuments 
erected  through  Georgia-stone,  marble,  granite  and 
bronze.  Each  memorial  association  and/or  organization, 
survivor  or  descendant  of  these  men  and  women  built 
lasting  tributes  to  them-each  with  their  own  story.  The 
monuments  are  shown  in  alphabetical  order.  Many 
photographs  were  taken  many  years  ago. 

The  next  section,  "A  Few  Honored  Confederates," 
shows  monuments  at  Andersonville,  Monroe  and  many 
other  towns.  There  are  only  five  pictures  in  that  section. 
The  book  has  a  total  of  128  pages  with  a  total  of  238 
pictures  total.  It  also  lists  a  complete  index  and  a  page 
called  "Resources  and  Recommended  Readings." 
Wiggins  also  refers  to  another  book  that  he  wrote  on 
Georgia's  confederate  soldiers. 

I  enjoy  "Images  of  America"  series  books  and  I 
found  this  one  interesting.  Some  of  the  monument 
pictures  show  dedications  of  the  monuments  with 
people  standing  around  them  and  some  of  these  also 
have  re-enactor  soldiers  present  in  the  pictures,  both 
confederate  and  union. 

— Oliver  J.  Ogden 

NEW  ENGLAND  GRAVEYARDS: 
A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT 

Erin  Paul  Donovan.  Erin  Paul  Donovan /Scenic 
NH.com  2006.  Softcover,  80  pages,  color  photographs 
ISBN  978-1-4116-6122-6 

Available  from  ScenicNH.com,  $21.53 

According  to  his  website  www.scenicnh.com, 
Erin  Paul  Donovan  is  a  professional  freelance  outdoor 
photographer  who  wants  to  "help  protect  and  preserve 


the  environment  through  the  use  of  photography."  New 
England  Graveyards  is  his  first  book  to  date,  although  he 
has  an  extensive  collection  of  posters  and  prints  that  he 
sells  through  his  website.  His  Introduction  states  that 
"The  main  goal  of  this  book  is  to  create  awareness,"  a 
goal  he  achieves. 

The  book  contains  over  70  pages  of  color  photo- 
graphs of  gravestones  in  various  locales  and  conditions, 
and  is  broken  down  into  sections  titled  "Scenic 
Graveyards,"  "Headstones,"  "Broken  Headstones," 
"Miscellaneous,"  and  "Bonus  Sechon."  The  photo- 
graphs are  beautiful.  Donovan  makes  good  use  of  light 
and  shadow;  the  majority  of  the  photos  are  of  head- 
stones, with  a  few  sculptures,  iron  gates,  and  cemetery 
buildings  included. 

Donovan  includes  photos  from  all  seasons. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  are  taken  under  challenging 
conditions:  winter  snowy  days  and  misty  autumn  morn- 
ings. He  captures  epitaphs  and  carved  ornamentation 
clearly  and  leaves  stones  and  fragments  in  situ  for  his 
photos,  resisting  the  temptation  to  arrange  pieces  in  a 
more  aesthetically  pleasing  "pose." 

For  a  fan  of  photography  this  book  is  just  right 
as  it  is;  unfortunately  for  a  scholar  of  graveyards  and 
gravestones  it  lacks  in  detail  and  accuracy.  Although 
titled  New  England  Graveyards,  all  the  photos  are  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  approximately  half  of  them  have 
no  location  given,  frustrating  any  readers  who  might 
want  to  see  the  graveyards  for  themselves.  In  addition, 
Donovan  has  little  knowledge  of  headstones.  Some  of 
his  commentary  is  inaccurate,  such  as  labeling  a  foot- 
stone  a  headstone,  and  his  cormnents  on  whether  or  not 
a  headstone  can  be  repaired,  how  it  was  repaired,  or  the 
ease  of  repair  are  not  based  in  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  author  concludes  the  book  with  a  few  per- 
sonal poems  written  from  the  perspective  of  some  of  the 
deceased,  which  show  he  has  an  appreciation  of  history. 
He  also  includes  a  "Final  Thought"  urging  the  reader  to 
reflect  on  the  need  to  save  our  graveyards,  a  theme 
echoed  throughout  the  book.  This  admonition  is 
admirable,  but  it  would  also  have  been  helpful  if  he  had 
included  some  specific  suggestions  on  how  to  do  this  or 
who  to  contact. 

As  a  book  of  pretty  photographs.  New  England 
Graveyards  is  a  good  addition  to  any  home  library. 
Scholars  of  gravestones,  however,  might  be  frustrated  by 
the  sentimentalism  and  lack  of  concrete  information 
included. 

— Martha  E.  Wiley 
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PREACHERS,  PATRIOTS  &  PLAIN  FOLKS, 
BOSTON'S  BURYING  GROUND  GUIDE 
TO  KING'S  CHAPEL,  GRANARY  AND 
CENTRAL  CEMETERIES 

Charles  Chauncey  Wells  and  Suzanne  Austin  Wells, 
Oak  Park  Illinois:  Chauncey  Park  Press,  2004. 
288  pages,  black  and  white  photographs,  bibliography, 
index,  maps.  Softbound.  ISBN  0-9667808-1-7 

Available  from  AGS,  www. gravestonestudies. org, 
members  $19.50,  others  $21.80. 

If  I  were  going  to  tour  the  cemeteries  of  Boston,  I'd 
like  to  have  Preachers,  Patriots  &  Plain  Folks  with  me.  As 
a  historian,  I'm  interested  in  learriing  the  details  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  important  "inhabitants"  of  the  three 
burial  grounds  included  in  the  book.  Authors  Charles 
and  Suzanne  Wells  make  these  biographies  interesting; 
they've  done  their  homework  well  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  love  and  appreciate  the  history  of  the  Boston  area. 

The  three  cemeteries  are  listed  in  chronological 
order,  beginning  with  Boston's  oldest.  King's  Chapel. 
For  each  burial  ground  the  authors  give  a 
comprehensive  overview  and  history  of  the  cemetery 
itself,  followed  by  detailed  listings  and  descriptions  of 
the  more  notable  people  buried  there.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  comprehensive  gravestone  inventories  and 
tomb  owners'  indices  for  each  cemetery. 

The  inclusion  of  maps  of  the  three  burial  grounds 


will  help  anyone  who  travels  to  Boston,  as  will  the 
thorough  indexing  of  marker  and  tomb  sites.  The  book 
is  very  well-organized,  with  each  burial  ground's 
history  given,  and  those  interred  categorized  as  war 
dead,  Boston  Tea  Party  participant,  teachers,  etc.  A  nice 
overview  at  the  beginning  explains  marker  motifs  and 
symbolism  -  this  section  of  the  book  is  where  most  of  the 
marker  photos  can  be  found. 

The  book  may  disappoint  gravestone  scholars, 
however,  as  a  grave  marker  guide.  Most  of  the 
descriptions  of  those  interred  include  illustrations  of  the 
people  themselves,  not  their  markers,  and  photos  of  the 
markers  are  often  of  poor  quality.  Because  scores  of 
interesting  marker  carvings  and  tomb  inscriptions  are 
noted  in  the  book,  it  is  disappointing  not  to  be  able  to  see 
more  of  what  is  described. 

In  addition,  the  writing  style  is  careless  at  times, 
with  details  thrown  in  about  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
those  buried.  It  is  sometimes  confusing  to  decipher 
whether  the  person  described  is  the  one  buried,  or  his 
father,  or  cousin.  Many  distracting  typographical 
mistakes,  as  well  as  contradictions  in  dates,  made  me 
wonder  if  this  book  was  proofread  or  simply  run 
through  a  spellchecker  before  printing. 

Bostonians  will  certainly  find  this  book  of  use  when 
wandering  these  burying  grounds,  and  it  will  aid 
anyone  hunting  a  particular  historical  figure.  If  this  book 
has  a  second  printing,  though,  I  would  advocate  a 
careful  proofing  and  the  inclusion  of  more  photographs. 

—  Martha  E.  Wiley 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Tom  Malloy 

P.O.  Box  256 

Westminster,  MA  01473-0256 

tbmalloy@comcast.net 


In  my  first  "From  the  President"  column  I  would 
like  to  introduce  this  year's  new  officers  and  a  new 
board  member.  1  am  professor  emeritus  from  Mount 
Wachusett  Community  College  in  Gardner, 
Massachusetts,  where  I  taught  American  History  for  33 
years.  As  a  community  college  history  teacher  1  began 
to  incorporate  the  use  of  regional  history  in  order  to 
make  American  history  more  relevant  to  my  students, 
and  my  doctoral  dissertation  at  UMASS,  Amherst  was 
based  on  this  premise.  This  concept  led  to  gravestone 
studies  and  to  my  joining  AGS  15  years  ago.  Since  then 
my  wife,  Brenda,  and  I  have  presented  papers  at  the 
annual  conferences  of  AGS  and  American  Culture 
Association,  and  we  regularly  speak  at  local  historical 
societies,  genealogical  societies,  and  teacher  workshops. 

Dr.  J.  Joseph  Edgette,  Vice  President,  is  professor  of 
education  and  resident  folklorist  at  Widener  University 
in  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  very  active  pre- 
senting papers,  running  workshops,  conducting  tours, 
and  serving  as  program  chair  for  numerous  conferences. 
Joe  is  also  chair  of  the  ACA's  Cemeteries  and  Grave- 
markers  Area,  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Friends  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and 
works  closely  with  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Melvin  Mason,  Secretary,  is  an  IT  specialist  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  His 
interest  in  gravestones  began  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
reclamation  of  Congressional  Cemetery  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  is  a  director  at  the  Coalition  to  Protect  Mary- 
land Burial  Sites  and  works  with  cemeteries  throughout 
that  state  in  the  conservation  and  repair  of  neglected 
and  forgotten  sites. 

Judi  Trainor,  Treasurer,  is  a  CPA  and  director  of 
Budget,  Planning  and  Institutional  Research  at  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
When  not  photographing  in  cemeteries,  Judi  creates  foil 
impressions  of  gravestones,  a  technique  she  demon- 
strated at  a  workshop  at  last  year's  conference  and 
which  she  plans  to  repeat  at  our  upcoming  conference. 

This  year  we  have  one  new  board  member.  Jeff 
Richman,  a  trial  attorney,  is  the  historian  at  Green- 
Wood  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He  is  the  author  of 
Brooklyn's  Green-Wood  Cemetery:  New  York's  Buried 
Treasure,  two  self-guided  walking  tours  and  two  maps 


of  Green-Wood,  and  that  cemetery's  brochures. 

We  anticipate  the  addition  of  four  new  board  mem- 
bers in  2007,  and  we  will  have  to  replace  four  more 
members  who  will  be  completing  three  consecutive 
two-year  terms  in  2008.  Consequently,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  actively  seeking  individuals  with  expertise  in 
numerous  areas.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  the  needed 
expertise  and  are  willing  to  become  a  working  board 
member,  please  contact  the  AGS  office. 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Richard  A.  Sauers 

P.O.  Box  724 

Morrisville,  PA  19067-0724 

rsauers@enter.net 


This  marks  the  30th  year  of  AGS  Quarterly.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  authorized  two  issues  for  the  year 
rather  than  the  usual  four  issues,  and  that  each  issue  be 
reduced  from  24  to  16  pages. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  following  agreed  to  join 
the  Editorial  Board:  Scott  J.  Baird,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
English  and  linguistics  at  Trinity  University,  San 
Aritonio,  Texas;  Elizabeth  Broman,  reference  librarian  at 
the  Cooper-Hewitt,  National  Design  Museum,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  which  is  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Libraries;  Elise  M.  Ciregna,  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  His- 
tory of  American  Civilization  program  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware,  and  Winterthur 
Museum,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Ian  W.  Brown,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  anthropology.  The  University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama;  Cornelia  Jenness,  now  retired,  but 
with  more  than  20  years  experience  in  the  publishing 
industry;  and  Elisabeth  Roark,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  art 
and  architecture,  Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Readers  have  no  doubt  noted  that  I  have  imple- 
mented major  layout  changes  and  introduced  some  new 
design  elements,  as  well  as  worked  to  bring  about  a 
diversity  of  content;  going  forward,  I  anticipate  bringing 
back  the  columns  many  are  accustomed  to,  introducing 
several  new  ones,  and,  of  course,  the  quarterly  publica- 
tion of  AGS  Quarterly. 

I  would  like  to  express  m)'  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  member  for  their  patience  during  this  difficult 
time. 
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Two  Gravemarkers  Made  of  Plate  Glass 

Gary  Collison 


In  the  cemetery  beside  Saint  Michael's  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  town  of  Brick  Church,  Armstrong 
Count}',  Pennsylvania,  stands  a  pair  of  gravemarkers 
of  etched  plate  glass.  One  marks  the  last  earthly  home 
of  Harry  E.  Gilchrist  (Fig.  1)'  and  is  inscribed  with  the 
following: 

(Etched  dove  in  circle  bearing  twig, 
flanked  by  opposing  curling  branches) 

WE  HAVE  MET  AGAIN 

(Etched  graphic  separator) 

HARRY  E.  GILCHRIST 

1867-1951 

TEACHER - EDUCATOR 

(Etched  flowers  in  pot) 

THERE  IS  [SWEET?]  REST  IN  HEAVEN' 

The  gravemarker  presents  several  puzzles.  One  con- 
cerns the  unusual  epitaph  line,  "We  have  met  again," 
but  is  easily  solved  by  the  adjacent  grave  for  his  first 
wife,  Ella  M.,  1874-1895.    In  joining  her  in  the  cemetery 


Fig.  1.  Gravemarker  of  Harry  E.  Gilchrist. 


after  his  death  in  1951,  Harry  had  indeed  met  Ella  again 
after  nearly  a  sixty-year  separation.  (Her  grave  is  also 
marked  by  a  similar,  obviously  backdated  plate  glass 
gravemarker,  probably  erected  about  the  same  time  as 
that  of  Harry's). 

A  more  complicated  puzzle  is  why  Harry  or  Gil- 
christ family  members  made  the  unusual  choice  of  plate 
glass.  Perhaps  Harry  Gilchrist  had  a  connection  to 
nearby  Ford  City,  which  bills  itself  as  the  home  of  the 
plate  glass  industry  in  the  United  States.  Named  after 
Captain  John  B.  Ford,  who  founded  the  industry,  the 
city  became  site  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
plant,  the  largest  plate  glass  facility  in  the  world  in  the 
early-twentieth  century.^  Perhaps  Harry  had  been  a 
glass  worker  as  a  young  man  before  becoming  a 
"teacher— educator."  Or  it  may  be  that  a  family  member 
was  once  employed  in  the  plate  glass  works  and  had 
the  marker  made,  or  made  it  himself,  as  a  personal 
tribute  both  to  Harry  and  to  the  role  of  the  glass 
industry  in  the  region.  Examples  of  other  craftsmen 
employing  their  trade  skills  in  creating  gravemarkers 
are  well  documented.  Perhaps  the  best  known  are  the 
blacksmiths  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  who  fashioned 
a  remarkable  variet}'  of  iron  crosses.'' 

A  minor  puzzle  belongs  to  the  "what's-that-word 
category?"-well  known  to  anyone  who  has  spent  time 
trying  to  decipher  eroded  or  otherwise  damaged  grave- 
stone inscriptions.  In  the  epitaph  line  at  the  base  of  the 
glass  marker,  is  the  third  word  "sweet,"  "surely,"  or 
something  else?  Occlusions  resulting  from  a  crack  in  the 
glass  obscure  the  first  two  letters.  The  last  three  letters 
could  be  "E  E  T,"  but  it  is  hard  to  be  sure. 

NOTES 

'  Bill  Plack  of  Herminie,  Pennsylvania,  discovered  the 
gravemarkers  and  provided  me  with  the  photograph 
and  location  information.  Also,  he  corrected  my  tran- 
scription of  the  inscription. 

"  I  have  observed  identical  inscriptions  with  either 
"sweet"  or  "surely"  on  other  gravestones. 
'^  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  Her  People,  Past  and  Present. 
Chicago:  J.  H.  Beers  &  Co.,  1914.  http://www.pa- 
roots.com/-armsti-ong/beersprojectAiistory/chapl3.html. 
"*  Kloberdanz,  Timothy.  "Unser  Lieber  Gottesacker  (Our 
Dear  God's  Acre):  An  Iron-Cross  Cemetery  on  the 
Northern  Great  Plains."  Markers  XXII  (2005):  160-181. 

Gary  Collison  is  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  English 
at  Penn  State  York,  and  is  Editor  o/ Markers,  the  annual 
journal  of  the  Assocatiou  for  Gravestone  Studies.  His  email 
address  is  glc@psu.edu. 
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Earliest  Halifax  Headstone  Identified 
During  2005  AGS  Conference 

Bruce  S.  Elliott 


In  June  2005  AGS  held  its  Annual  Conference  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
organization  met  outside  the  United  States.  Deborah 
Trask,  formerly  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Museum,  chaired  the 
conference.  To  mark  the  occasion,  she  arranged  to  sign 
out  some  monument  fragments  retrieved  during  the 
restoration  of  the  City's  Old  Burying  Ground  (Fig.  1), 
which  dates  back  to  the  City's  founding  in  1749,  in 
order  to  exhibit  them  during  the  conference.  The  oldest 
stone  standing  in  the  burial  ground  is  to  a  child  who 
died  in  1752. 

I  am  the  volunteer  historian  for  a  heritage  society  in 
my  native  Ottawa,  the  Pinhey's  Point  Foundation,  that 
interprets  a  historic  mansion  on  the  Ottawa  River,  aiid  I 
immediately  recognized  that  two  of  the  fragments  were 
from  a  stone  to  a  member  of  the  Monk  family  (Fig.  2).  A 
branch  of  this  family  became  Pinhey's  neighbours  in 
what  is  now  Ontario  in  1820.  The  headstone  is  a  slate 
marker  brought  from  Boston,  as  were  so  many  of  the 
early  Halifax  stones,  topped  by  a  winged  skull  or 
death's  head.  Much  of  the  left-hand  border  of  the  stone 
is  extant  as  a  separate  fragment.  The  right-haiid  part  of 
the  stone  is  missing,  but  what  is  visible  reads: 

THOMAS  MO 
SON  TO  Mi  ]A 
AND  M^  A 
MONK  AG 
MONTHS 
OCT '-ye 
1      7 

Upon  repairing  to  the  provincial  archives,  a  quick 
check  of  the  burial  register  of  Saint  Paul's  Anglican 
Church  in  Halifax  revealed  that  the  child  had  been 
buried  on  October  26,  1750.  This  means  the  Monk  stone 
is  the  oldest  monument  so  far  located  in  the  Old  Bury- 
ing Ground,  earlier  by  nearly  two  years  than  the  small 
August  1752  marker  to  Malachi  Salter  the  younger.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  settlement  deaths  far  exceeded 
births,  and  Thomas  Monk  was  one  of  eight  individuals 
buried  on  the  same  day. 

Family  genealogical  notes  record  Tliomas  as  born  in 
Boston  on  February  1,  1749/50,  and  state  that  he  died  a 
school  boy  in  Boston  or  Halifax'.  The  Halifax  headstone 
therefore  has  long  been  unknown.  The  register  of  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston  records  Thomas's  baptism  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1749.   If  the  family  genealogical  notes  are  correct. 


then  this  must  be  an  "old  style"  date;  New  Year's  Day 
did  not  move  from  March  25  to  January  1  until  1752. 
We  may  restore  the  inscription  as  follows: 

THOMAS  MO[NK] 
SON  TO  MqA[MES] 
AND  M^  A[NN] 
MONK  AG  [ED  8] 
MONTHS  [DIED] 
OCT  ''yell-] 
1      7   [5     0 ] 

James  Monk  and  Ann  Dering  were  married  in  Bos- 
ton on  January  20,  1740,  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Welsteed. 
Five  children  were  baptized  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
where  James  Monk  owned  pew  no.  39  in  1743-44. 
Monk  was  commissioned  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  William 
Pepperrell  on  June  22,  1745,  and  accompanied  him  on 
the  expedition  that  captured  the  French  fortress  of  Lou- 
isbourg  later  that  year.  He  may  have  remained  at  Louis- 
bourg  during  the  British  occupation,  and  by  August 
1749  he  was  in  the  newly-established  Halifax.  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  received  a  land  grant  in  the  city  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1749'.  Monk  must  have  traveled  back  to  Boston 
several  times,  as  three  of  his  five  children  baptized  in 


Fig.  1.  Old  Burying  Ground,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

burial  place  of  the  immigrant  generation 

of  the  Monk  family  and  several  infant  children. 

Photographs  by  Bruce  S.  Elliott. 
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King's  Chapel  were  born  after  he  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg: 


Saint  Paul's  register  identifies  the  burials  of  three 
Monk  children,  including  the  Elizabeth  who  was  bap- 
tized in  1751: 


Samuel 

Anna 

James 

Thomas 

Charles 


bap. June  11,  1742 
bap.  August  8,  1744 
bap.  April  1,  1746 
bap.  February  21,  1749 
bap.  December  12,  1753 


Daughter  Elizabeth  was  baptized  October  18,  1751  at 
Saint  Paul's,  the  only  member  of  the  family  so  recorded. 
George  Henry  Monk  (father  of  Hamnett  Pinhey's  later 
neighbour,  Capt.  John  Benning  Monk),  according  to  the 
family  genealogical  notes  was  born  on  August  27,  1748, 
in  Norwalk,  Connecticut'. 


Fig.  2.  Fragment  of  Thomas  Monk  headstone 

from  1750,  which  came  to  Halifax  from  Boston, 

has  been  identified  as  the  oldest  surviving 

gravemarker  from  Halifax's  oldest  burying  ground. 


Robert 

Frederick 
Elizabeth 


September  27,  1756 
December  23,  1758 
April  23,  1759 


Robert  and  Frederick  were  infants.  Their  parentage 
(unlike  that  of  Thomas)  is  not  stated  in  the  register,  but 
they  follow  in  logical  sequence  and  are  included  in  the 
family  genealogical  notes  with  birthdates  of  June  27, 
1756,  and  March  18,  1758.  There  was  a  tenth  and  final 
child,  Elizabeth  Lucy,  born  later  in  1759,  who  lived  to 
marry  but  for  whom  no  exact  birth  or  baptismal  date 
has  been  located. 

James  himself  was  buried  from  Saint  Paul's  on  May 
8,  1768.  His  death  is  also  recorded  in  the  Boston  Neivs- 
Letter  (an  attorney  "formerly  of  Boston")  and  adminis- 
tration of  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  son  James  the 
younger  on  December  29,  1768^.  Ann  Monk  died  at 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  on  November  29,  1789,  at  the  age 
of  65.  Her  death  was  reported  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Maga- 
zine of  that  month,  and  the  Saint  Paul's  register  records 
her  burial  from  Windsor  on  December  3,  but  omitting 
her  forename.  As  a  stone  was  brought  from  Massachu- 
setts to  mark  the  grave  of  an  infant,  it  is  possible  that 
there  were  once  markers  to  other  members  of  the  family 
that  also  have  disappeared.  There  are  some  12,000  buri- 
als in  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  but  only  about  1,200 
surviving  stones. 

Bob  Monk's  website"*  records  an  epitaph  to  her  hus- 
band written  by  James's  wife  Arm  (Dering)  Monk,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  it  ever  graced  a  stone: 

James  Monk 

Solicitor-General  of  Nova  Scotia 

Born  in  Wales  in  Great  Britain 

Educated  at  Eton  College 

Came  very  young  to  Boston 

There  lived  in  prosperity  many  years 

Was  unfortunate  in  trade,  dispossessed  by  creditor 

Came  to  Halifax  in  1749 

There  struggled  with  difficulties  for  many  years 

In  June  1767  retired  to  Monksville 

Melancholy,  depressed  mid  distressed. 

By  whom  Monksville  was  settled 

From  whom  Monksville  took  its  name 

Where  he  lived  almost  a  year  in  continual  misery 

Went  to  Halifax  to  attend  the  Supreme  Court 

And  died  there  suddenly  May  6*,  1768 

Aged  fifty-one  years. 

He  was  just,  generous  and  sensible 

A  faithful  friend 

a  good  father  and  a  kind  husband 

Dormet  non  mortem  est 
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Monksville  was  his  estate  in  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  assertion  that  Monk  was  born  in  Wales  has  often 
been  repeated,  but  the  records  of  his  admission  to  Eton 
College,  which  he  attended  1728-31,  include  his  baptis- 
mal certificate.  He  was  baptized  at  Saint  Margaret 
Lothbury,  London,  on  June  14,  1717,  the  son  of  a  George 
and  Elizabeth  Monk.  There  were  five  younger  children 
born  in  London  in  succeeding  years  to  parents  of  the 
same  names,  and  they  were  likely  younger  siblings. 


NOTES 

'  Library  and  Archives  Canada,  MG23,  GII19,  vol.  8, 

folder  20. 

-  New  York  Genealogical  &  Biographical  Record  LII  (1921), 

47-49;  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography  III:  457-8. 

^  Public  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,  RG48,  reel  413. 

*  www.gbnf.com/genealog2/monk2/html/d0000/I8.htm. 

Bruce  S.  Elliott  is  Professor  of  History  and  Graduate  Chair  of 
the  History  Department  at  Carleton  University  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  His  email  address  is  bruce  clliott@ carleton. ca. 


Stones  and  Bones: 
Can  Taphologists  and  Archaeologists  Happily  Coexist? 

Ryan  M.  Seidemann 


Several  years  ago,  my  wife,  Ericka,  and  I  hosted  the 
local  cemetery  tour  for  the  Cemeteries  and  Grave- 
markers  Area  of  the  American  Culture  Association 
when  the  conference  was  in  New  Orleans.  While  we 
were  being  bussed  between  cemeteries  on  the  tour,  I 
overheard  a  conversation  behind  me  about  the  useless- 
ness  of  archaeology  with  respect  to  taphology.  Of 
course  now,  years  later,  I  cannot  recall  the  exact  com- 
plaints of  the  speaker,  though  I  do  remember  that  much 
was  made  of  why  archaeologists  must  always  invade 
cemeteries  with  spades  in-hand,  ready  to  dig.  What  I 
also  remember  was,  as  an  archaeologist  by  training  and 
(for  a  while)  trade,  being  offended  by  the  statements.  I 
had  clear  and  ready  answers  to  the  usefulness  of  human 
skeletal  studies  and  the  tj'pes  of  information  that  can  be 
glean  from  cemetery  excavations.  Nevertheless,  I 
thought  better  than  to  turn  around  and  blurt  out  a  retort 
when,  after  all,  I  was  one  of  the  hosts  of  the  tour  and 
that  would  not  have  been  very  mannerly.  However, 
what  I  did  not  have  an  answer  for  off  the  top  of  my 
head  at  the  time,  was  what  archaeology  can  or  does 
bring  to  the  field  of  taphology  that  does  not  require 
disinterring  the  inliabitants  of  a  cemetery.  This  question 
has  nagged  me  ever  since  that  bus  trip. 

Unlike  many  who  study  cemeteries  and  come  up 
through  the  folklore  or  cultural  anthropology  traditions, 
both  Ericka  and  I  found  our  way  to  taphology  through 
questions  of  mortality  and  demography  from  our  re- 
search on  the  human  skeleton.  Thus,  it  was  natural  and 
went  without  saying  to  us  that  there  must  be  a  link 
between  our  education  (in  archaeology  and  biological 
anthropology)  and  our  avocation  (taphology).  But  what 
was  the  link?  Wliat  indeed  is  the  usefulness  of  archaeol- 


ogy to  taphology?  After  several  years  of  pondering  this 
question,  I  have  reached  a  satisfactory  (albeit  not  an 
exclusive)  answer  and  in  the  process  have  made  some 
observations  on  the  two  fields  in  the  process.  So  what  is 
the  answer?    Certainty  and  preservation. 

Upon  reading  E.  Katie  Holm's  interesting  article  on 
Atkinson  Cemetery  in  Cottage  Grove,  Minnesota,  in  a 
recent  AGS  Quarterly,  I  realized  how  truly  incomplete 
the  information  is  that  we  (myself  included)  can  glean 
from  surface  examinations  of  cemeteries.  Holm  noted 
problems  with  historic  cemeteries  that  we  are  all  too 
aware  of:  (1)  During  restorations  are  the  gravemarkers 
replaced  to  their  original  location?  (2)  Is  that  a  cenotaph 
or  an  actual  grave?  (3)  How  can  this  cemetery  be  better 
protected  from  sprawl?  (4)  "Since  no  formal  records 
exist,  there  is  no  way  to  fully  verify  this  information" 
(Holm  2005).  Can  archaeology  answer  all  of  these  ques- 
tions and  address  all  of  these  problems?  No.  However, 
by  employing  archaeological  methods  to  various  tapho- 
logical  projects,  we  can  gain  a  much  higher  level  of 
certainty  with  respect  to  such  matters.  We  are  all  aware, 
no  doubt,  that  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  done.  Deth- 
lefsen  and  Deetz  (1966)  and  Dethlefsen  (1981)  have 
employed  taphology  in  Massachusetts  cemeteries  to 
help  in  the  formation  of  archaeological  theory  on  such 
topics  as  kinship  analysis,  demography,  material  culture 
style  changes  on  a  regional  scale,  and  religious  change. 
Certainly,  that  road  must  go  both  ways... right? 

The  most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
today's  archaeological  methods  do  not  necessarily 
equate  to  cemetery  desecration.  Many  of  the  techniques 
relevant  to  cemetery  use  are  minimally-  or  non-invasive 
in  nature. 
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The  problem  of  not  knowing  if  a  marker  is  in  its 
original  location  is  one  that  we  are  currently  dealing 
with  at  Highland  Cemetery  in  Baton  Rouge.  In  this 
case,  working  with  a  preservation-minded  Board  of 
Trustees  led  by  Kenny  Kleinpeter,  we  have  completed  a 
ground  penetrating  radar  survey  of  the  entire  cemetery. 
The  proximate  goals  of  this  survey,  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Sociolog}'  and  Anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  and  funded  by  the  Kleinpeter 
family  and  the  Friends  of  Historic  Highland  Cemetery, 
was  twofold:  (1)  to  determine  if  a  well-intentioned  1970s 
restoration  actually  put  markers  back  near  graves  and 
(2)  to  determine  if  there  are  substantial  numbers  of 
hidden  markers  and  graves  that  need  to  be  identified  to 
truly  restore  the  cemetery.  Although  the  noninvasive 
survey  does  not  directly  answer  these  questions,  it  has 
certainly  provided  us  with  a  substantial  appreciation  of 
the  subterranean  aspects  of  the  cemetery.  Even  without 
putting  probe  or  shovel  to  dirt,  we  now  know  that  some 
surface  features  are  misplaced  and  that  there  is  much 
more  to  the  cemetery  than  meets  the  eye.  We  have 
located  several  probable  sunken  markers  and  even  more 
unmarked  burials.  So,  what  is  next?  Following  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  research  plan,  we  intend  to 
proceed  with  minimally  invasive  probing  and  coring  to 
confirm  the  status  of  anomalies  identified  in  the  ground 
penetrating  radar  surve}',  followed  by  minimal  excava- 
tions of  sunken  markers.  All  of  this  work  is  to  be 
accomplished  with  an  eye  towards  two  primary  goals: 
(1)  gleaning  as  much  information  as  possible  regarding 
the  identity  of  people  commemorated  on  long-lost 
markers  and,  ultimately,  (2)  to  try  to  restore  the  cem- 
etery to  something  closer  to  its  original,  preneglect,  pre- 
1970s-restoration  condition.  No  wholesale  grave  exca- 
vations are  planned.  Without  the  use  of  archaeological 
methods  the  people  whose  markers  have  disappeared 
beneath  the  ground  surface  ma)'  remain  forgotten 
forever. 

As  difficult  as  it  is  to  get  a  cemetery  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  botched  restoration 
jobs  and  the  ravages  of  time  can  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  achieve  this  brass  ring  of  preservation. 
The  reconstructive  data  gleaned  from  remote  sensing 
and  minimal  archaeological  testing  can  be  invaluable  to 
preservationists  attempting  to  raise  a  cemetery  to  pro- 
tected status  under  the  National  Historic  Places  Act. 
While  admittedly  not  as  strong  as  one  may  hope,  a 
National  Register  listing  certainly  helps  to  bolster  the 
case  for  greater  protection  of  these  sites.  Even  if  the 
National  Register  is  out  of  reach  of  your  cemetery, 
reconstructive  data  can  help  to  increase  awareness  to 
the  plight  of  historic  cemeteries  by  utilizing  these  data 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  level  at  which  they  can  be  en)05'ed 
and  respected  by  the  public. 

Once  again,  as  a  case  in  point,  Highland  Cemetery 
has  suffered  substantial  encroachment  by  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  over  the  past  85  years.    However,  we 


intend,  as  noted  above,  to  use  the  archaeologically- 
derived  data  to  assist  in  reconstruction  for  an  attempt  at 
a  National  Register  listing.  However,  at  a  minimum,  the 
fundraisers  put  on  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  helped 
to  fund  the  research  and  raise  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  cemetery  among  the  local  community. 

Returning  again  to  the  question  that  got  me  started 
thinking  about  the  relationship  between  taphology  and 
archaeology,  I  wonder  if  the  discord  that  some  may 
perceive  between  these  two  fields  is  not  a  result  of 
oversimplification  of  the  goals  of  much  archaeological 
research  in  cemeteries.  Sure,  we  are  often  called  out  to 
excavate  remains  for  movement  to  another  locale  in 
advance  of  redevelopment  of  the  property.  However,  is 
the  salvage  of  remains  such  a  bad  thing?  Assuming  that 
efforts  to  halt  redevelopment  have  failed,  if  the  remains 
are  not  moved  they  would  be  destroyed  by  the  "march 
of  progress."  And  if  we  can  gather  some  biological 
information  on  past  lifewaj's  in  the  process,  all  the 
better  for  our  understanding  of  our  shared  human 
history. 

Ultimately,  it  seems  as  though  practitioners  in  the 
fields  of  taphology  and  archaeology  share  the  same 
fundamental  concept  of  the  cemetery  as  a  sacred  place. 
However,  where  those  in  the  field  of  taphology  also  see 
these  places  as  undisturbable,  archaeologists  recognize 
that  occasional  disturbances  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  their  preservation.  With  increasing  sprawl 
and  other  threats  to  the  in  situ  protection  of  cemeteries, 
these  fields  are  becoming  more  dependant  on  one  an- 
other than  either  realizes.  Archaeologists  need  the  infor- 
mation recorded  bj'  taphologists  to  help  complete  their 
understanding  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  tapholo- 
gists need  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  their  sacred 
places,  something  that,  often,  only  archaeologists  can 
properly  provide. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT 


29th  Annual  Conference 

Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

Delaware  Valley  College 

Doylestown,  Pennsylvania 

Richard  A.  Sauers 


The  countryside  of  historic  Bucks  County  provided 
the  setting  for  this  year's  annual  conference  from  June 
21  through  25,  2006,  as  140  conferees,  78  of  whoni 
registered  for  the  full  conference,  converged  on  the 
campus  of  Delaware  Valley  College  in  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday,  June  21,  2006 

Conference  "early  birds"  enjoyed  a  wonderful  pre- 
conference  tour  with  J.  JOSEPH  Edgette  as  their  guide. 
The  itinerary  included  a  tour  of  Woodlands  Cemetery  in 
Philadelphia,  H.C.  Wood  Monuments,  Inc.,  in 
Lansdowne,  where  there  was  also  time  for  a  brief  visit 
to  Fernwood  Cemetery  across  the  street,  and  the  Mu- 
seum of  Mourning  Art  on  the  grounds  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  in  Drexel  Hill. 

The  evening  hours  were  devoted  to  a  Conservation 
Workshop  Orientation  led  by  JOHN  O'BRIEN.  C.R.  JONES 
presented  "Conserving  the  Stones,"  a  brief  overview  of 
how  a  conservator  looks  at  gravestones  and  the  use  of 
good  conservation  practices,  and  IRVING  Slavid,  MAR- 
TIN Johnson  and  Norman  Weiss  presented  "Current 
Issues  in  Monument  Conservation,"  an  examination  of 
the  deterioration  of  stone,  what  can  and  cannot  be 
treated,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  decay  and  failures  of 
previous  treatments. 

Thursday,  June  22,  2006 

Two  photography  workshops  were  conducted  in 
Doylestown  Cemetery  in  the  morning.  One  by  FRANK 
Calidonna  for  those  still  taking  photographs  on  film, 
the  other  by  BiLL  CLIFFORD  for  those  who  have  gone 
digital.  Meanwhile,  one  mile  down  the  road  from  the 
college  at  New  Britain  Baptist  Church,  the  Conservation 
Workshop  was  engaged  in  the  repair  of  numerous 
churchyard  gravestones. 

In  the  afternoon  Frank  Calidonna  examined  the 
archival  considerations  for  the  long-term  storage  of 
print  and  slide  photographs,  paper,  magnetic  and  opti- 
cal storage,  and  other  media  in  an  excellent  Archival 
Documentation  Workshop.  At  the  same  time  JUDI 
Trainor  demonstrated  the  process  of  making  grave- 
stone rubbings  with  light-weight  foil  in  a  well-received 


Creating  Foil  Impressions  of  Gravestones  Workshop. 
Still  others  ventured  out  on  their  own  with  self-guided 
cemetery  tours  in  hand. 

The  evening  program  began  with  a  welcome  from 
Conference  Chair  RICH  Sauers  and  AGS  President  Bob 
Drinkwater,  followed  by  AGS  Secretary  J.  JOSEPH 
Edgette  who  extended  greetings  on  behalf  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Governor  Edward  G.  Rendell.  In  recognition  of 
the  conference,  the  governor  declared  the  month  of  June 
"Cemetery  Awareness  Month"  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Dennis  Montagna,  who  directs  the  National  Park 
Service's  Monument  Research  and  Preservation 
Program,  delivered  an  inspiring  keynote  address, 
"Standing  on  the  Border's  of  Two  World's:  Thoughts  on 
the  Nature  of  Cemetery  Landscapes." 

Program  Chair  C.R.  JONES  then  introduced  the 
evening's  lecture  session:  GARY  COLLISON  with  "The 


Exploring  the  exhibits  of  the  Museum  of 
Mourning  Art.  Photograph  by  J.  Joseph  Edgette. 


Philadelphia's  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 
Photograph  by  Bill  Baeckler. 
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Late  Great  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  PAT  COLQUETTE 
with  "Enochs  of  Philadelphia:  A  Louisiana  Enigma." 

Afterwards,  Bill  Baeckler  hosted  Late  Night,  a  pe- 
rennial favorite  at  our  conferences. 

Friday,  June  23,  2006 

The  conference  cemetery  tours  are  among  the  high- 
lights of  every  conference,  and  this  year  was  no 
exception. 

Gary  Collison  led  a  group  to  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  Pennsylvania  German  folk  art  in  stone 
with  visits  to  the  churchyards  of  Emmanuel's  Lutheran 
Church  in  Emanuelsville,  Saint  Paul's  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Indianland,  Zion  Stone  Church  in 
Kreidersville,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bus  driver,  a 
visit  to  the  Center  Moravian  Church  in  Bethlehem; 
J.  Joseph  Edgette  led  a  group  to  the  Victorian-era 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  Philadelphia  and  West  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  in  Bala  Cynwyd;  and  RICH  Sauers  led  a 
group  across  the  river  into  New  Jersey  to  Princeton 
Cemetery  in  Princeton  and  Riverview  Cemetery  in 
Trenton,  both  of  which  evolved  around  early  burial 
grounds. 

The  evening  lectures,  in  concurrent  sessions,  were: 
Bruce  S.  Elliott  with  "Gravestones  of  Bermuda:  The 
Canadian  Connection,"  MARK  NONESTIED  with  "Man- 
sions of  Immortality:  The  Evolution  of  the  New  Jersey 
Mausoleum,"  RICHARD  Veit  with  "Forgotten  in  Life, 
Remembered  in  Death:  Gypsy  Gravemarkers  from  New 
Jersey,"  and  ELISABETH  ROARK  with  "Assessing  the  Or- 
dinary Angel:  A  Typology  of  Angel  Monuments  in 
America's  ilural'  Cemeteries,  1850-1890." 

Also,  Tara  White  Kee  with  "Burial  Reform  in  Mid- 
Nineteenth  Century  London:  The  Renegotiation  of  Pub- 
lic Space,"  Dennis  Pickeral  with  "From  Mounds  to 
Vaults  and  Back  Again:  Twentieth  Century  African- 
American  Gravemarkers  in  Southeastern  Virginia,"  DEB- 
ORAH Miller  with  "Can't  Afford  to  Die:  Folk  Grave- 


Churchyard  of  Emmanuel's  Lutheran  Church. 
Photograph  by  Cathy  A.  Wilson. 


stones  of  Southwestern  Virginia,"  and  Helen  SCLAIR 
with  "Learning  to  Live  With  Death." 

These  were  followed  by  another  Late  Night. 

Saturday,  June  24,  2006 

Participation  Session  Chair  SuSAN  Olsen  provided 
us  with  11  interesting  and  informative  sessions. 

In  the  morning,  NANCY  Adgent  with  "Unearthing 
Resources:  Enhancing  Tours  through  Research,"  Pam- 
ela GOFFINET  with  "Mapping  for  Small  Cemeteries  on  a 
Small  Budget,"  and  Marianne  Greenfield  with  "Us- 
ing a  Digital  Slideshow  to  Promote  Cemetery  Walking 
Tours." 

Also,  Jeff  Richman  with  "Publish  or  Perish:  How  to 
Get  the  Word  Out  About  Your  Cemetery,"  and  ROB- 
ERTA Halporn  with  "How  You  Gonna  Keep  Them 
Down  on  the  Farm  After  They've  Been  On  The  Grand 
Tour." 

In  the  afternoon,  jANET  Heywood  with  "Cemetery 
Tours....  The  Good,  The  Bad  and  The  Ugly!,"  Sara  AMY 
Leach  with  "GPS/GIS  Mapping  at  Alexandria  (Virginia) 
National  Cemetery,"  and  SuSAN  Olsen  with  "Join  the 
Club:  How  to  Get  People  to  Pay  to  Be  Your  Friend. 

Also,  Amanda  Thomas  Trienens  with  "How  to 
Start  a  Restoration  Project  and  Get  Professional  Help," 
Sarah  Stewart  Taylor  with  "Researching  and  Writ- 
ing About  Gravestones  in  Murder,"  and  Ross  L.  MITCH- 
ELL with  "Resurrecting  Philadelphia's  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery." 

The  Oakley  Awards  Reception  recognized  the 
achievements  of  FREDERICK  BURDICK  for  his  work  in 
documenting  20  Colonial-era  burial  grounds  in  Stoning- 
ton  and  North  Stonington,  Comiecticut;  JENNIFER  Cera- 
SUOLO  for  her  work  in  forming  a  public  service  group 
that  performed  maintenance  work  and  cleaned  the 
stones  in  Michigan's  Huron  Township  Cemetery;  the 
Historic  Richmond  Foundation  for  its  work  in  repli- 
cating a  monument  to  the  victims  of  a  fire  that  swept 
through  the  Richmond  Theater  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  December  1811;  KiMBERLY  KENNY,  author  of  Canton's 
West  Lawn  Cemetery,  for  creating  a  walking  tour  kit  of 
the  cemetery  for  third  grade  students;  BRANDON 
Kenyon,  an  Eagle  Scout  who  studied  old  transcripts 
and  photographs  of  the  Old  North  Burying  Ground  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  work  that  led  to  the  cleaning, 
repairing  and  resetting  of  gravestones  at  that  site;  the 
Olde  Historical  Burial  Ground  Joint  Committee 
OF  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hackettstown, 
N.J.,  for  its  work  in  the  reclamation  of  the  Old  Presbyte- 
rian Cemetery;  and  Robert  Posson,  for  his  work  in  the 
reclamation  of  his  ancestral  cemetery  in  Gallupville, 
N.Y. 

The  Forbes  Award  Banquet,  following  the  reception, 
recognized  the  work  of  the  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  PRES- 
ERVATION Technology  and  Training,  created  by 
Congress  as  part  of  the  National  Park  Ser\'ice  to  ad- 
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vance  the  use  of  science  and  technology  in  historic 
preservation.  jASON  CHURCH  accepted  the  Harriette 
Merrifield  Forbes  Award  on  behalf  of  the  NCPTT. 

There  was  the  usual  flurry  of  activity  at  the  Silent 
Auction  as  bidders  rushed  from  table-to-table  placing 
their  last  minute  bids.  MELVIN  Mason  and  THOMAS 
Mason  did  their  usual  best  coordinating  another  fantas- 
tic auction.  Proceeds  surpassed  $3,000! 

The  Annual  Meeting  saw  the  election  of  TOM 
Malloy,  President;  J.  JOSEPH  Edgette,  Vice  President; 
MELVIN  Mason,  Secretary;  and  JUDI  Trainor, 
Treasurer.  FRANK  CaLIDONNA,  MARIANNE  GREENFIELD, 

C.R.  Jones,  Fred  Oakley,  and  Jeff  Richman  were 
elected  trustees. 

The  evening's  lectures,  again  in  concurrent  sessions, 
were:  J.  JOSEPH  Edgette  with  "The  Lion  as  King,  The 
Lion  as  Guardian  of  the  Dead:  Iconographic  Usage  of 
the  Lion  in  Memorialization,"  Brenda  Malloy  with 
"Images  Carved  on  Early  New  England  Children's 
Stones,"  and  TOM  MALLOY  with  "Epitaphs  of  a  Well 
Armed  Citizenry." 

Also,  Cynthia  Toolin  with  "Gone  But  Not 
Forgotten:  Fluffy's  Remains  Lie  Here,"  ANNETTE  Stott 
with  "The  Wooden  Gravemarkers  in  the  American 
West,"  and  JUDI  Trainor  with  "Death  on  the  Frontier." 

Another  Late  Night  followed. 

Sunday,  June  25,  2006 

The  morning's  lectures  included  jASON  CHURCH 
with  "The  History  and  Care  of  Cast  Iron 
Gravemarkers,"  Elizabeth  Broman  with  "The  Peace- 
able Kingdom:  The  Hartsdale  Canine  Cemetery,"  JOY 
M.  GiGUERE  with  "The  Site  of  All  Our  Fears:  Initial 
Observations  of  Cemetery  Imagery  in  Western  Popular 
Culture,"  and  MARY  ANN  BODAYLA  with  "Singing  the 
Blues:  Life  and  Death  in  the  Delta." 

With  that,  the  29th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Gravestone  Studies  drew  to  a  close  as  confer- 
ees bid  farewell  to  each  other  until  next  year. 

A  Final  Note 

Despite  the  "stress,"  it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  as 
your  conference  chair.  Vice  President  J.  JOSEPH  EDGETTE 
designed  an  evaluation  form  that  permitted  conferees  to 
provide  us  with  more  of  their  opinions  than  ever  before. 
Overall,  it  was  overhwelmingly  deemed  a  success  with 
kudos  for  the  new,  improved  and  user-friendly  confer- 
ence program  book;  the  implementation  of  concurrent 
sessions  that  afforded  a  wider  diversity  and  number  of 
speakers;  and  improved  receptions.  These  findings  and 
more  were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a 
thorough  anai}'sis  and  review. 

I  hope  you'll  join  me  in  anticipating  an  even  better 
conference  next  year  at  Rivier  College  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire. 


Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

30th  Anniversary  Conference 

Rivier  College 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 

June  21-24,  2007 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly  papers,  20  min- 
utes in  length,  to  be  presented  during  the  lecture 
sessions.  We  encourage  papers  on  gravestone  subjects 
from  around  the  world  as  well  as  specific  to  the  New 
Englaind  region.  Presenters  are  encouraged  to  incorpo- 
rate visual  images  in  their  paper  through  the  use  of 
slides  or  PowerPoint  and  the  type  of  visual  presenta- 
tion should  be  stated. 

CALL  FOR  PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

As  part  of  the  conference,  we  host  50-minute  "Par- 
ticipation Sessions,"  programs  conducted  in  a  work- 
shop format  where  cemetery  scholars,  preservationists 
and  educators  can  excliange  ideas.  These  programs  are 
ideal  for  panels  and  we  recommend  including  others 
in  your  presentation.  All  Participation  Sessions  propos- 
als should  allow  time  for  questions  and  audience 
discussion.  We  are  encouraging  Participation  Sessions 
tliat  focus  on  four  themes: 

Cemeteries  in  tlie  Digital  Age 

New  Resources  for  Cemeter)'  Research 

Development  and  Promotion  of  Cemetery  Tours 

Current  Issues  in  Preser\'ing  Cemeteries 

All  proposals  should  include  the  paper  or  session 
title  and  a  250-word  description  of  the  topic  which 
focuses  on  its  value  to  the  audience.  A  brief  biography 
of  the  presenter  should  also  be  included.  Presenters  are 
required  to  register  for  the  conference.  All  proposals 
must  be  received  by  the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
March  30,  2007.  Please  send  proposals  for  papers  or 
participation  sessions  by  postal  mail  or  email  to: 

Administrator 

Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

278  Main  Street,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301-3230 

infocg'gravestonestudies.org 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Celebrity  Death  Certificates 

M.F.  Steen.  Jefferson,  N.C.:  McFarland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2003. 
208  pages,  death  certificate  reproductions,  index. 
Softbound,  $39.95.  ISBN  0786416416. 


strictest  sense  in  New  York  and  Texas,  where  death 
certificates  are  available  only  to  family  members  and 
those  with  a  demonstrated  need  for  the  same. 
Elsewhere,  "tell  all"  certificates  are  generally  available 
to  anyone  willing  to  pay  the  fee-usually  from  $5  to  $15. 


Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Researchers  who  hone  in  on  the  gravemarkers  of 
celebrities  have  a  wealth  of  riches  from  which  to  choose 
and  many  take  their  interest  a  step  further  by  taking  on 
what  might  be  classed  as  "specialties."  Although  the 
title  does  not  say  so,  this  book  shines  its  spotlight  most 
brightly  on  names  that  have  dominated  movie  mar- 
quees and  best  seller  dust  jackets.  Granted,  there  are 
many  books  available  on  the  subject  of  burial  places  but 
what  makes  this  book  different  is  the  author's  source  of 
information-death  certificates. 

For  more  than  35  years,  author  Mike  Steen,  of  Santa 
Monica,  California,  has  been  a  funeral  service  provider 
and  Gentleman's  Quarterly  once  labeled  him  "Mortician 
to  the  Stars."  While  he  undoubtedly  has  "some  stories 
to  tell"  his  book  has  taken  the  discreet  way  out. 

There  are  those  who  will  declare  that  art  history  and 
craftsmanship  are  the  main  components  of  gravestone 
studies.  Others,  equally  persuasive,  view  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  popular  culture  and  it  is  this 
latter  group  that  will  most  enjoy  Celebrity  Death 
Certificates. 

The  State  of  California's  death  certificates  are  par- 
ticularly useful.  In  addition  to  the  name  of  the  cemetery, 
city  and  state,  they  indicate  whether  it  was  a  conven- 
tional ground  burial,  burial  of  cremains,  scattering  of 
ashes,  or  an  entombment.  Knowing  many  celebrities 
starred  or  wrote  under  stage  or  pen  names,  death  cer- 
tificates that  carry  both  birth  and  assumed  names  can  be 
useful.  (Actual  birth  dates  were  often  altered  or  ob- 
scured during  the  deceased's  lifetime.)  They  also  fre- 
quently indicate  where  the  deceased  was  born,  name  of 
parents  (and  often  their  place  of  birth),  amount  of 
education,  and  length  of  career,  marital  status,  name  of 
spouse  at  date  of  death,  name  of  inforniant  and  cause  of 
death.  Wiile  there  is  no  guarantee  that  there  is  a  marker 
for  the  deceased,  if  ashes  were  released  to  a  next  of  kin, 
the  reader  wanting  to  photograph  a  gravemarker  knows 
immediately  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  trip  to  the  cem- 
etery will  be  productive. 

Oddly,  the  index  appears  at  the  front  of  the  book, 
and  the  briefest  of  biographical  sketches  (averaging  ten 
lines  or  so)  are  found  following  the  amazingly  clear 
copies  of  170  death  certificates. 

"Invasion  of  Privacy"  seems  to  be  interpreted  in  its 


Living  Among  The  Headstones: 
Life  In  A  Country  Cemetery 

Shannon  Applegate.  New  York:  Thunder's  Mouth  Press, 
2005.  312  pages,  31  photographs,  with  illustrations  and 
watercolor  reproductions.  Hardbound,  $24.95.  Available 
from  Thunder's  Mouth  Press,  Avalon  Publishing  Group, 
Inc.,  245  W.  17th  Street,  11th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10011,  800/788-3123.  ISBN  156025677X. 

Review  by  Frederick  F.  Meli 

The  author  tells  the  reader  of  both  the  elation,  and 
emotional  weight  of  her  experiences  when  she  assumed 
responsibility  of  a  five  acre  cemeterj'  in  western, 
Oregon. 

Sharaion  Applegate  chronicles  the  events  and  history 
of  a  burial  ground  that  holds  both  her  ancestors,  and 
friends,  but  also  the  former  residents  of  a  near  by  down- 
on-its-luck  logging  town. 

The  text  is  rich  with  photos  and  is  complimented 
with  lovely  watercolors  and  illustrations  that  liven  and 
accent  the  accessibility  of  the  book.  If  you  are  a  cem- 
etery aficionado  this  is  a  must  read.  A  book  that  is  more 
than  the  memories  and  encounters  of  a  woman  and  a 
cemetery,  but  is  also  a  long  hard  look  at  the  social 
institutions  that  governs  our  relationship  with  those 
that  have  passed  over. 

"Grave  goods  are  a  universal,"  says  the  author. 
"Cultures  all  over  the  world,  and  at  all  times,  it  seems 
deposited  various  goods  in  their  burials-usually  things 
the  dead  person  used  while  alive." 

In  the  appendix:  "Iconography  on  Headstones,"  the 
author  provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of 
Victorian-era  headstone  motifs.  This  section  gives  the 
reader  both  a  list  of  symbols  as  well  as  a  succinct 
definition  of  their  meaning. 

The  book  is  not  esoteric;  Living  Among  the  Headstones 
is  intended  to  entertain  the  general  reader.  It  does  so 
admirably,  and  with  a  fresh  look  at  the  age-old  institu- 
tion of  death  and  burial.  The  book  is  reasonably  priced, 
and  the  photos  and  illustrations  are  evidence  of  the 
caring  and  personal  nature  of  the  author  and  her 
subject. 
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Meet  Me  In  Heaven: 

A  Collection  of  Epitaphs 

FROM  the  Simple  to  The  Sublime 

Tina  Pabst.  Mount  Upton,  N.Y.:  privately  printed  by 
Tina  Pabst  (269  Phillips-Odell  Rd,  Mount  Upton,  NY 
13809),  2005.  200  pages,  50  photographs,  index. 
Softbound,  $25  +  $3  postage  and  handling.  ISBN 
0740442252. 

Review  by  C.R.  Jones 

Author  Tina  Pabst,  with  a  lifelong  interest  in  history, 
people,  and  cemeteries,  has  produced  this  fascinating 
volume  of  more  than  1,000  epitaphs-"history  carved  in 
stone"-from  300  cemeteries  mostly  in  Chanango, 
Otsego,  and  Delaware  Counties  in  Upstate  New  York. 
The  preface  reveals  that  her  purpose  was  to  record  the 
beautiful  prose  and  poetry  found  in  these  "open-air 
museums"  before  the  stones  fall  victim  to  "acid  rain, 
vandalism,  development,  and  apathy." 

The  epitaphs  are  divided  into  ten  chapters,  among 
them  "Little  Angels,"  "Afflictions  and  Accidents," 


"Tributes  and  Farewells,"  "War  and  Strife,"  "Admon- 
ishments and  Warnings,"  and  each  of  them  is  illustrated 
with  appropriate  period  photographs  of  places  and 
people.  "Remember  this  is  a  book  about  cemeteries- 
their  stones  and  inscriptions-but  above  all  it's  a  book 
about  people.  Every  stone  represents  a  person  and  ev- 
ery person  has  a  story.  A  cemetery  always  reflects  on 
the  past,  and  as  such  on  our  collective  history  both  old 
and  new." 

Gravestone  enthusiasts  will  find  many  familiar  epi- 
taphs and  poetic  verses,  as  well  as  some  unusual  and 
unique  personal  statements  from  the  last  200  years.  A 
list  of  53  unusual  causes  of  death  gives  the  reader 
material  for  lengthy  contemplation.  The  epitaphs  and 
photographs  are  documented  and  there  is  a  list  of 
names-many  with  historical  notes  — and  an  index  of 
cemeteries  where  they  can  be  found. 

Meet  Me  in  Heaven  was  not  intended  to  be  a  textbook 
or  a  guidebook.  Instead,  it  will  awaken  an  interest  in 
cemeteries  in  those  not  familiar  with  their  wealth  of 
history  and  art.  It's  an  enjoyable  way  to  put 
gravestones,  cemeteries,  history  and  people  into 
perspective,  and  is  recommended  reading. 
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North  Fork  Cemeteries  and 
South  Fork  Cemeteries 

North  Fork  Cemeteries.  Clement  M.  Healy.  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.C.:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2005.  128  pages,  all 
photographs,  bibliography.  Softbound,  $19.99.  ISBN 
0738538345. 

South  Fork  Cemeteries.  Clement  M.  Healy.  Mount 
Pleasant,  S.C:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2006.  128  pages,  all 
photographs,  bibliography.  Softbound,  $19.99.  ISBN 
0738545082. 

Review  by  Janet  K.  Seapker 

Cemetery  aficionados  should  avoid  both  above- 
noted  publications.  Rather  than  illustrating  the  differ- 
ences and/or  similarities  between  the  burying  grounds 
and  cemeteries  on  the  North  and  South  forks  of  Long 
Island,  New  York,  the  author  has  put  together  a  ram- 
bling sampling  of  photographs  and  captioned  them 
with  insufficient  and  sometimes  unrelated  information. 

The  photos  are  organized  by  towns,  then  by  the 
cemeteries  found  within  them.  Each  cemetery  typically 
includes  a  general  view  of  some  graves,  one  or  two 
notable  stones,  or  the  stone  and  maybe  a  portrait  of  a 
notable  interee,  and  a  random  scene  in  the  town. 

It  would  have  been  helpful  had  the  author  included 
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introductory  paragraphs  identifying  the  cemeteries  in 
each  section,  as  the  reader  continually  is  challenged  to 
remember  which  cemetery  is  being  featured.  Also,  it 
would  have  been  instructive  had  the  author  identified 
the  name  of  the  cemetery  in  each  photo  and  the  date  it 
was  taken.  The  information  in  the  captions  is  casually 
presented  so  that  the  reader  often  is  left  to  wonder 
about  the  specifics  of  the  photo  — just  what  is  it,  when 
was  it  taken  and  why  is  it  being  included? 

The  author  includes  detail  maps  of  the  towns,  but 
does  not  identify  the  source,  the  date,  a  north  arrow  or 
scale.  There  is  no  context  for  any  of  the  maps,  so  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  arrangement  of  towns  on  Long 
Island  must  resort  to  scavenging  a  map  to  decipher  the 
proximity  of  town-to-town.  The  author  includes  gratu- 
itous visitors'  bureau  information  about  attractions  in 
each  town. 

Some  of  the  photos  relate  to  women,  African 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  P.T.  Barnum  oddities 
and  animals.  He  uses  "unique"  to  describe  "table 
graves,"  but  fails  to  say  what  about  the  markers  is 
unique.  That  is  a  ubiquitous  form  throughout  the  East 
Coast.  His  gravestone  preservation  philosophy  is 
flawed;  he  suggests  that  an  old  gravestone  "is  very  well 
preserved,  partly  because  it  was  laid  flat,  protecting  it 
from  the  elements."  Anyone  modestly  familiar  with 
gravestone  preservation  techniques  would  strongly 
disagree. 

There  is  no  index,  a  shameful  omission,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  publisher  does  not  encourage 
authors  to  include  them.  The  author  did  include  a 
bibliography. 


The  Secret  Cemetery 

Doris  Francis,  Leonie  Kellaher,  and  Georgina 
Neophytou;  Foreword  by  Sir  Raymond  Firth.  Oxford 
and  New  York:  Berg,  2005.  xxii  +  298  pages,  black-and- 
white  photographs,  appendices,  notes,  bibliography, 
index.  Softbound,  $29.95.  Available  from  Palgrave 
Macmillan;  phone  888/330-8477;  fax  800/672-2054; 
www.palgrave-usa.com.  ISBN  1859735975. 

Review  by  Richard  E.  Meyer 

The  organization  which  binds  together  our  many 
shared  interests  -  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Stud- 
ies -  asserts  in  its  very  name  the  fact  that  its  primary 
emphasis  is  upon  the  wide  spectrum  of  material  arti- 
facts we  gather  under  the  general  rubric  of 
"gravestones,"  an  assertion  which  is  further  borne  out 
by  a  number  of  other  elements  including  the  name  of  its 
scholarly  journal  (Markers)  and  the  predominance  given 
to  gravestone  analj'sis  and  preservation  at  both  its  an- 
nual conference  and  in  the  pages  of  this  publication. 
And,  of  course,  for  manv  of  us  it  is  indeed  true  that 
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these  artifacts,  from  whatever  different  perspectives  we 
may  approach  them,  remain  the  center  of  our  continued 
fascination  with  constructed  memory. 

But  our  focused  interests  can  sometimes  bHnd  us  to 
a  very  important  point:  gravestones,  for  all  their  beauty 
and  sometimes  profound  meaning,  are  but  one  element 
in  the  multi-layered  landscapes  of  death  and  memory 
we  variously  refer  to  as  burial  grounds,  graveyards,  and 
cemeteries.  On  one  level,  of  course,  we  are  all  aware 
that  every  time  we  engage  in  "fieldwork"  in  order  to 
expand  our  knowledge  of  memorial  artifacts  we  are 
entering  into  a  space  which  is  vastly  different  from  the 
ordinary  landscapes  through  which  we  move  on  a  daily 
basis,  but  how  often  do  we  actually  tr}'  to  understand 
the  fundamental  manner  in  which  these  spaces  frame 
and  define  the  objects  we  seek  there?  Until  we  try  to 
comprehend  in  some  fashion  the  essential  nature  of  the 
cemetery  itself,  our  interpretation  of  the  artifacts  it 
contains,  no  matter  how  seemingly  sophisticated  or 
wide  ranging,  remains  to  a  significant  degree  impover- 
ished and  lacking  in  context.     , 

Which  is  precisely  why  The  Secret  Cemetery  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  works  to  appear  in  our  field 
in  the  past  several  decades.  Proceeding  from  the  simple 
but  often  overlooked  premise  that  cemeteries  are  every 
bit  as  much  landscapes  of  the  living  as  of  the  dead,  the 
authors  present  the  results  of  a  roughly  two  year  period 
of  study  involving  six  active  cemeteries  and  their  pa- 
trons in  and  around  the  greater  London  (England)  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  emphasis  is  upon  "cemetery 
behaviour,"  a  term  frequently  employed  in  the  book 
and  which  may  best  be  construed  as  those  mourning 
practices  which  are  linked  to  the  specific  contexts  of  the 
cemetery  and  burial  site.  Why  do  the  bereaved  visit 
cemeteries?  When  do  they  make  such  visits?  What  ritu- 
als do  they  perform  there?  What  do  they  bring  with 
them,  and,  conversely,  when  they  leave  what  do  they 
take  away  with  them  as  a  result  of  the  experience?  And 
how  might  all  of  this  vary  with  regard  to  such  factors  as 
age,  gender,  etlinicity,  and  time?  Tlnese  are  but  some  of 
the  important  issues  the  book  explores  -  the  "secrets"  of 
cemetery  behaviour  implicit  in  the  work's  title,  a  code 
not  always  evident  to  the  casual  visitor  but  fundamental 
to  a  fuller  understanding  of  these  spaces  and  all  they 
contain. 

Central  to  the  research  methodology  employed  by 
the  authors  is  a  heavy  reliance  upon  on-site  oral 
interviews,  a  practice  dear  to  the  heart  of  folklorists 
such  as  myself,  and  most  effective  here  in  anchoring  the 
work's  premises  and  conclusions  to  the  truths  of  living 
experience.  The  book  is  well  documented  and  grounded 
in  the  relevant  scholarship,  with  extensive  notes  and  a 
comprehensive  list  of  references,  providing  as  well  a 
thorough  index  and  a  number  of  useful  appendices. 
Twenty  clear  and  well-chosen  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs help  to  place  the  arguments  within  their  proper 
context.  From  beginning  to  end  the  writing  style  re- 


in Memoriam 

Robert  J.  Klisiewicz 
1934  -  2006 


It  is  with  sadness  that  we  note  the  passing  of 
Robert  J.  Klisiewicz,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
on  September  17,  following  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
72. 

A  graduate  of  the  New  England  School  of 
Accounting,  he  held  an  associate's  degree  from 
Worcester  Junior  College,  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Central  New  England  College,  and  a  M.Ed, 
in  History  from  Worcester  State  College. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  in  1999,  he  was  an  ac- 
countant at  Saint  Vincent  Hospital  in  Worcester 
for  37  years. 

A  longtime  member  of  The  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies,  Bob  was  a  member  of  the 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees  from  1995  to  2002  and 
served  as  Treasurer  from  2000  to  2002.  He  played 
a  leading  role  in  securing  a  grant  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Cultural  Council  during  that  time. 

He  is  survived  by  Helena,  his  wife  of  46  years, 
three  daughters,  Roberta,  Sandra  and  her  hus- 
band Michael,  and  Patricia  and  her  husband 
Daniel,  three  grandchildren,  and  two  step- 
brothers, Edwin  and  John. 


mains  concise  and  totally  unpretentious,  while  manag- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  convey  a  remarkable  depth  of 
meaning. 

This  is  not  the  first  book  certainly  to  focus  upon  the 
cemetery  itself  as  a  unifying  concept  apart  from  simply 
the  markers  it  contains,  but  it  is  definitely  the  first  to 
seriously  explore  in  depth  its  role  as  an  interactive  zone 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  1  have  little  doubt  that 
over  time  it  will  come  to  be  viewed  as  a  seminal  work. 
As  visitors  who  study  gravestones  from  afar,  we  can 
learn  much  of  value  from  The  Secret  Cemetery  to  enrich 
and  broaden  our  understanding  of  these  cherished  arti- 
facts we  find  so  fascinating.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of 
anj'one  who  is  truly  serious  about  this  field. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 

145  Village  Park  Rd. 

Amherst,  MA  01002-1578 

(413)  549-0581 


Greetings  and  Best  Wishes  for  2006! 

Last  spring,  I  wrote  about  the  importance  of  compre- 
hensive cemetery  surveys.  I  mentioned  a  few  places 
where  statewide  surveys  had  been  conducted  or  were 
currently  underway.  I  concluded  with  an  appeal  to 
readers:  "What's  happening  in  your  state?  Let  us  know!" 
Here  are  excerpts  from  two  of  the  responses  we  received. 

From  Jeannie  Regan-Dinius,  Cemetery  Registry  Coor- 
dinator at  the  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Division  of  Historic  Preservation  and  Archaeology, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  (JRdinius@dnr.in.gov): 

"In  Indiana,  we  have  a  two-pronged  approach  for 
keeping  track  of  our  cemeteries  on  a  statewide  basis. 

"First  is  the  Indiana  Genealogical  Society,  which  is 
putting  together  driving  directions  for  known  cem- 
eteries in  the  state.  This  is  geared  mostly  for  genealo- 
gists and  historians  interested  in  local  history.  These 
handy  directions  are  useful  for  individuals  who  want 
to  locate  their  family  graves.  This  work  is  done  by  a 
not-for-profit. 

"Our  second  approach  is  a  legislative  mandate.  In 
2001,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  passed  a  law 
requiring  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Divi- 
sion of  Historic  Preservation  and  Archaeology  to  lo- 
cate and  survey  every  cemetery  and  burial  ground  in 
the  state.  With  this  project,  we  then  can  help  enforce 
the  18  laws  regarding  cemeteries.  For  this  project,  not 
only  are  we  interested  in  the  location  of  each  site,  but 
also  size,  shape,  and  number  of  burials.  This  informa- 
tion is  provided  to  local  planning  commissions,  who 
issue  building  permits,  to  assure  that  the  construction 
of  new  structures  or  remodeling  of  old  buildings  does 
not  affect  any  grave. 

"The  Registry  is  also  available  to  archaeologists 
who  consult  on  road  projects,  genealogists  looking  for 
family  graves,  construction  companies  starting  a 
project,  or  any  individual  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  sites.  This  state  run  project  works  with 
local  historical  societies,  genealogical  groups,  and  in- 
terested individuals  as  well  as  the  statewide  programs 
like  the  Indiana  Genealogical  Society  to  find  and  sur- 
vey each  site.  Many  counties  in  Indiana  have  projects 
to  locate  their  cemeteries;  the  Cemetery  Registry  sim- 


ply houses  these  lists  in  one  repository  and  takes  the 
next  step  of  surveying  the  sites." 

And  from  Mirra  Meyer,  Executive  Secretary/Program 
Coordinator,  Oregon  Commission  on  Historic  Cemeteries, 
Salem,  Oregon  (Mirra.Meyer@state.or.us): 

"I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  Oregon  since  the  Commission  on  His- 
toric Cemeteries  (originally  called  the  Pioneer  Cem- 
etery Commission)  was  established  by  the  legislature 
in  1999. 

"Our  cemetery  survey  project  has  been  underway 
since  2001.  Volunteers,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
have  completed  and  returned  679  surveys  of  cemeter- 
ies in  every  corner  of  the  state.  A  map  on  the  wall 
above  my  desk  is  thickly  dotted  with  red  triangles 
showing  surveyed  cemeteries  the  length  of  the  Oregon 
coast,  up  and  down  the  Willamette  Valley,  along 
mountain  trails  in  the  high  country,  in  the  far  south- 
east Alvord  Desert  country,  and  in  the  range  lands 
and  mining  towns  of  the  northeast. 

"The  survey  project  continues  with  statewide  pro- 
motion during  the  pre-Memorial  Day  period  and  in 
"prevent  vandalism"  news  releases  before  Halloween. 
We  next  plan  to  link  with  organizations  such  as  school 
systems  and  youth  groups  to  increase  survey  coverage 
in  certain  areas. 

"Data  from  the  survey  project  provides  us  with 
solid  information  as  a  basis  for  potential  legislative 
action,  for  fine-tuning  our  cemetery  preservation 
grants  program,  and  for  continuing  to  build  the  con- 
stituency for  Oregon's  historic  cemeteries.  Media  cov- 
erage on  historic  cemetery  issues  has  been  quite  good 
and  seems  to  be  increasing  in  leaps  and  bounds. 

"Outreach  on  behalf  of  historic  cemeteries  is  an 
ongoing  focus  of  the  OCHC.  The  Commission  holds 
public  meetings  across  the  state  to  hear  constituent's 
concerns.  We  also  present  seminars  and  workshops, 
and  work  collaboratively  with  the  Oregon  Historic 
Cemeteries  Association,  and  state,  county  and  city 
agencies  and  organizations.  This  fall  we  provided  a 
traveling  classroom  "field  session"  on  historic  cem- 
eteries and  urban  growth  for  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  at  their  annual  conference  in 
Portland." 

So,  what's  happening  in  your  state/province?  Let  us 
know!  Better  yet,  come  share  your  news  at  our  next 
Annual  Meeting  and  Conference,  June  22-25,  2006,  at 
Delaware  Valley  College  in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 
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An  Analysis  of  9,188  Boston-area  Gravestones 

Laurel  Gabel 


In  the  past,  the  sheer  volume  and  variety  of  informa- 
tion available  from  early  gravestones  usually  made 
quantitative  analysis  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Today,  computer  technology  provides  a  valuable  tool  for 
assessing  large  numbers  of  gravestones-for  determining 
broad  trends  in  style  and  language,  examining  social  and 
religious  patterns  of  a  community,  and  documenting, 
through  comprehensive  inventories,  a  history  of  a  region 
and  its  people.  Old  assumptions  and  understandings  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  invalid  when  follov^^  up  analysis  is 
based  on  carefully  collected  data. 

In  order  to  understand  the  followring  results,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  know  how  the  raw  data  for  this  study  were 
obtained  and  evaluated.  Seven  Boston-area  burying 
grounds-King's  Chapel,  Copp's  Hill,  and  Granary  Bury- 
ing Grounds,  in  Boston;  Eliot  Burying  Ground  in 
Roxbury;  and  Phipp's  Street  Burying  Ground  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts-were  studied  over  a  four- 
year  period  from  1986  to  1990. 

King's  Chapel,  dating  from  1630,  was  Boston's  first 
place  of  burial.  The  611  remaining  gravestones,  which 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  burials  at  this  site, 
make  King's  Chapel  the  smallest  inventory  in  the  report. 

The  Eliot  or  Eustis  Street  Burying  Ground  located  in 
the  Roxbury  section  of  metropolitan  Boston  was  also  in 
use  during  the  settlement's  first  years.  Slightly  more  than 
700  stones  remain  here. 

Copp's  Hill  was  laid  out  in  1659  in  Boston's  old  North 
End;  it  now  holds  nearly  2,300  markers  and  contains  the 
highest  percentage  of  probated  or  otherwise  documented 
gravestones. 

The  Granary  Burying  Ground  sits  next  to  Park  Street 
Church  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston.  It  dates  from 
1660  and  contains  close  to  2,350  inventoried  stones,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  burial  ground  in  this  study. 

What  remains  of  the  ancient  Phipp's  Street  burying 
ground  survives  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment in  Charlestown,  just  across  the  Charles  River  from 
Boston.  There  are  1,558  stones  here. 

Two  early  Salem  graveyards.  Charter  Street,  started  in 
1636,  and  Broad  Street,  whose  first  markers  date  from  the 
1680s,  account  for  more  than  1,600  stones. 

All  seven  burying  grounds  were  inventoried  during 
the  1980s;  all,  except  the  two  Salem  grounds,  by  summer 
interns  employed  through  Boston's  Historic  Burying 
Ground  Program.  The  Salem  survey  was  done  as  a  sum- 
mer project  by  CETA  workers  and  is  not  a  complete 
inventory. 

Information  about  every  gravemarker  and  significant 
stone  fragment  was  checked  off  or,  occasionally,  hand 
written  on  a  simple,  two-page  inventory  form.  In  most 


cases,  no  photographs  or  drawings  accompanied  the  ini- 
tial reports. 

Information  about  the  carving  on  each  gravestone  was 
extracted  from  the  inventory  form  and  entered  directly 
into  a  specially  designed  database. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  striking  conclusions 
from  this  study. 

The  seven  burying  grounds  considered  here  contain  a 
total  of  9,188  gravemarkers  or  STONES,  and  10,546 
named  burials  or  individual  inscriptions,  designated  as 
grave  RECORDS.  Unless  specifically  mentioned,  foot- 
stones  are  not  included  in  the  following  statistics. 

In  this  study,  the  majority  of  gravemarkers  carved 
before  1680  used  no  introductory  phrase;  the  inscription 
simply  began  with  the  name  of  the  deceased:  "Capt. 
Thomas  Lake  Aged  61  Yeeres,"  "Willeam  Curtis  Aged  80 
yer."  Although  the  popularity  of  this  "name  first"  style 
definitely  diminished  after  1680,  its  use,  especially  on 
stones  for  children,  never  entirely  disappeared.  Children, 
whose  markers  often  reflect  the  styles  of  an  earlier  period, 
are  also  more  likely  to  have  small,  relatively  inexpensive 
stones,  or  to  have  their  names  and  death  dates  added  to 
the  marker  of  a  more  senior  family  member. 

For  nearly  a  century,  from  1689  to  1780,  some  form  of 
"Here  LYETH..."  or  "Here  LIES..."  remained  the  intro- 
duction of  choice  for  Boston  area  gravestones.  Spelled 
LYES  during  the  first  50  years,  the  change  to  LIES  oc- 
curred relatively  quickly  during  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (Fig.  1). 

As  is  apparent  in  the  graph  (Fig.  2),  a  significant 
change  also  occurred  during  the  decade  of  the  1780s 
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Fig.  1.  The  change  from  "lyes"  to  "lies. 
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when  the  introductory  phrase  "In  Memory  Of...,"  "Sa- 
cred to  the  Memory  Of...,"  or  "Erected  in  Memory  Of..." 
replaced  "Here  Lies  Buried...."  This  change  in  the  intro- 
duction was  followed  by  modifications  in  the  stone's 
tympanum  and  border  designs-modifications  that  paral- 
leled the  more  classical,  intellectual  attitudes  that 
emerged  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  this  study  of  early  Boston  area  gravemarkers,  there 
are  slightly  fewer  females  represented  by  grave  markers 
than  males:  43%  of  all  inscriptions  are  for  females,  46% 
for  males.  In  the  remaining  10%,  first  names  or  other 
gender  identifying  information  was  illegible  or  missing 
from  the  stones. 

Titles,  such  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Capt.,  and  Rev.  appear  on 
65%  of  the  inscriptions  for  adults.  Although  the  numbers 
of  titles  for  men  and  women  are  almost  equal,  those  for 
females  are  used  exclusively  to  define  marital  status, 
while  titles  for  men  most  often  reflect  their  level  of 
education,  military  rank,  occupation,  or  high  political, 
social,  or  religious  standing  in  the  community. 

Approximately  half  of  all  records  also  indicate  some 
form  of  kinship.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  kinship 
references  (72%)  serve  to  identify  a  female's  relationship 
to  a  male.  For  example:  wife,  daughter,  widow,  consort, 
or  relict.  In  contrast  to  more  than  2,000  women  whose 
identities  are  defined  by  marriage,  only  nine  men  in  this 
study  have  any  marital  reference  on  their  gravestones. 
Very  few  stones  (<1%)  mention  kinship  as  parents,  sib- 
lings or  grandchildren. 

We  suspect  that  many  (probably  most)  burials,  espe- 
cially those  of  infants  and  very  young  children,  were 
never  marked  with  a  permanent  gravestone.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  following  statistics  are  even  more  powerful: 
one  quarter  of  all  gravestone  records  that  do  survive  in 
these  seven  burying  grounds  are  for  children  who  died 
before  the  age  of  ten.  Children  under  the  age  of  three 
accounts  for  20%  of  all  deaths,  and  slightly  more  than 


10%  of  all  deaths  are  for  infants  who  died  before  their 
first  birthday. 

Differences  in  life  expectancy  between  the  Colonial 
population  and  the  population  today  are  due  in  large 
part  to  the  much  higher  rate  of  infant  and  child  mortality 
in  the  past.  If  an  individual  survived  early  childhood, 
these  gravestone  records  indicate  that  the  next  age  of 
high  mortality  came  in  his/her  mid-twenties,  with  child- 
bearing  and  occupational,  military  or  maritime  pursuits. 
Interestingly,  one  of  the  highest  death  rates  outside  of 
infancy  occurred  at  63  years  of  age.  This  unexplained 
peak  is  evident  in  five  of  the  seven  burying  grounds 
studied.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  gravestone  inscriptions  are 
for  those  over  70  years  of  age  (Fig.  3). 

Although  the  surviving  stones  in  these  old  burying 
grounds  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  deaths  for 
any  given  year,  their  numbers  offer  a  rough  approxima- 
tion of  the  annual  death  rate  in  the  Boston  area.  During 
most  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  rate  averaged  be- 
tween 30  and  40  deaths  per  thousand.  For  comparison, 
the  U.S.  figures  for  2000  show  a  death  rate  of  8.73  deaths 
per  thousand.  The  results  of  a  major  smallpox  epidemic, 
which  began  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1721,  are  dramati- 
cally evident  (Fig.  4).  Over  half  the  town  contracted 
smallpox,  accounting  for  the  majority  of  the  reported 
1,100  burials  there  that  year.  At  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  the  law  prohibited  the  usual  tolling  of  funeral 
bells  and  required  that  smallpox  victims  be  buried  with- 
out ceremony  at  night.  Legislation  also  dictated  that 
Indians,  Negroes  and  mulattos  were  to  be  "carried  the 
nearest  way  to  their  graves."  Most  of  the  spiked  eleva- 
tions seen  on  this  graph  represent  known  epidemics  of 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  smallpox.  Being  port 
towns,  Boston,  Charlestown  and  Salem  also  saw  periodic 
epidemics  of  the  large  pox  or  great  pox,  another  name  for 
syphilis. 

The  major  gravemarker  forms  encountered  in  this 
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Fig.  3.  Age  at  death,  1650-1850. 
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Fig.  4.  Deaths  per  year,  1675-1805. 
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study  include  headstones,  footstones,  table-topped  box 
tombs  and  tablestones,  upright  nineteenth  century  mark- 
ers (coded  as  monuments),  and  vault-style  tombs  or  their 
surviving  tomb  plaques.  There  are  also  codes  to  accom- 
modate the  few  unique  monuments,  and  the  considerable 
number  of  markers  where  form  is  uncertain-a  stone  frag- 
ment that  could  be  either  a  headstone  or  a  footstone,  for 
example.  Not  surprisingly,  the  majority  of  stones  in  this 
study  were  headstones.  Most  (>90%)  were  made  of  slate, 
a  material  native  to  the  Boston  area  and  in  keeping  with 
the  early  dates  of  these  burying  grounds. 

After  1690,  most  gravestones  had  some  type  of  carved 
border.  Generally,  these  border  styles  are  good  indicators 
of  overall  stylistic  trends  in  gravestones.  Thus,  like  the 
stones  themselves,  borders  were  initially  quite  elaborate 
and  became  simpler  as  the  eighteenth  century  progressed. 

Boston  area  gravestone  inscriptions,  excluding 
epitaphs,  were  more  likely  to  have  been  carved  in  upper 
case  lettering  until  the  1760s  (Fig.  5).  The  early  exceptions, 
usually  found  on  more  expensive  or  elaborate  markers, 
seem  to  reflect  the  lettering  style  of  one  or  two  particular 
carvers.  As  this  study  strongly  confirms,  the  favored 
carving  style  of  a  single  busy  carver  or  shop  can  change 
the  composite  profile  of  an  entire  burying  ground.  For 
example,  lower  case  lettering  always  prevailed  at  Phipp's 
Street  Burying  Ground.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Lamson 
family  carvers,  who  often  used  lower  case  lettering,  sup- 
plied an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Phipp's  Street 
markers.  Likewise,  during  the  1720s  and  1730s,  the  local 
Salem  carver,  John  HoUiman,  used  lower  case  lettering 
for  many  of  his  inscriptions.  During  Holliman's  carving 
years,  lower  case  lettering  predominated  in  Salem. 

Stones  with  mixed  upper  and  lower  case  lettering  did 
not  become  dominant  until  the  1760s,  when  this  mixed 
style,  which  usually  emphasized  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased and/or  the  date  of  death  by  the  use  of  Italics  or  all 
upper  case  letters,  was  adopted  by  most  area  carvers. 


Footstones  account  for  20%  of  the  total  inventoried 
stones.  Of  the  more  than  1,780  footstones  in  this 
inventory,  the  majority  are  inscribed  with  simply  the 
name  or  initials  of  the  deceased,  although  footstones 
paired  with  costlier  markers  often  included  the  death 
date  as  well. 

Secondary  motifs,  such  as  crossed  bones,  hourglasses, 
death  imps,  or  coffins,  appear  on  less  than  15%  of  these 
early  gravemarkers.  The  most  common  secondary  motif 
is  a  pair  of  crossed  bones,  often  used  above  or  beside  a 
carved  skull.  There  are  definite  periods  of  popularity  for 
this  motif,  probably  associated,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  two  or  three  specific  Boston- 
trained  carvers  who  revived  the  use  of  crossed  bones  atop 
a  standard  carved  skull.  An  hourglass,  often  suspended 
by  wings,  was  the  second  most  popular  auxiliary  motif 
seen  in  this  study. 

Much  of  what  we  acknowledge  as  the  "symbolic  in- 
tent" of  Colonial  gravestones  derives  from  the  works  of 
Ludwig,  the  Tashjians,  Benes,  Deetz  and  Dethlefsen, 
whose  collective  message,  that  gravestone  iconography 
represents  Puritan  religious  beliefs,  has  been  widely  pub- 
lished and  accepted.  Accepted  or  popular  ideas  don't 
always  correspond  to  facts,  however.  As  Mayer,  Hall, 
Sweeney  and  others  have  countered,  religion  will  prove 
to  be  only  one  of  many  influencing  factors.  Correlation 
between  a  given  motif  and  an  accompanying  religious 
belief  does  not  necessarily  mean  there  is  a  causal  relation- 
ship in  effect.  An  increase  in  the  stork  population  that  is 
accompanied  by  an  elevated  birth  rate  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  storks  bring  babies  or  that  babies 
evolve  into  storks.  These  are  parallel  events  that  are  not 
linked  by  causation. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  communities  had 
unique  gravestone  design  allocation  patterns,  determined, 
not  by  specific  religious  affirmations,  but  rather  by  area 
trade  patterns,  economics,  and,  to  a  very  significant 
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extent,  by  the  dominance  or  absence  of  a  particular 
carver,  his  workshop  tradition,  and  his  carving 
competition.  In  short,  it  appears  that  gravestones  were 
chosen  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  much  the  same  way 
that  they  are  selected  today:  What  is  available?  What  is 
affordable?  What  is  meaningful?  What  is  popular?  That 
is,  what  does  the  community  endorse,  what  is  the  ac- 
cepted standard? 

The  accepted  standard  in  Boston  was  clearly  skulls.  At 
Copp's  Hill  burying  ground,  for  example,  there  are  21 
skull  stones  for  every  one  face-with-wings  or  cherub  style 
marker.  When  all  seven  burying  grounds  are  considered, 
skull  motifs  still  constitute  66%  of  the  headstones.  Faces 
or  winged  soul  effigies,  on  the  other  hand,  make  up  only 
18%.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  stones  feature  urns  and/or 
urns  and  willows,  and  slightly  more  than  seven  percent 
are  plain,  without  any  decorative  tympanum  design.  The 
distribution  of  the  four  major  gravestone  designs  over 
time  illustrates  fairly  dramatically,  the  dominance-and 
persistence-of  the  death's  head  or  winged  skull  design  in 
the  Boston  area  burying  grounds  of  this  study  (Fig.  6). 
There  is  no  strong  indication,  as  Deetz  asserted,  that  by 
1800  "the  cherub  design  reigned  almost  absolute."  In  the 
Boston  area,  face-with-wings  style  stones  never  outnum- 
bered skull  stones  and,  until  the  early  1800s,  when  urn 
and  willow  style  stones  gained  almost  universal 
acceptance,  skull  stones  consistently  dominated. 

We  know,  from  the  evidence  of  initialed,  signed  and 
probated  stones,  that  Boston  carvers  were  capable  of 
producing  cherub  or  face-with-wings  stones  as  well  as 
the  skulls  that  were  their  everyday  stock  and  trade.  Faces, 
in  fact,  appear  in  Boston  as  early  as  the  late-1600s.  So  why 
are  there  relatively  few  such  stones  in  these  Boston-area 
burying  grounds? 

There  are  several  possible  reasons.  One  reason  may  be 
that,  at  least  in  the  Boston  market,  these  face-style  head- 
stones were  usually  more  expensive.  Although  probate 
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Fig.  6.  Occurrence  of  main  motifs. 


evidence  is  limited,  where  court  accounts  are  available, 
they  confirm  this  observation.  Data  from  these  seven 
burying  grounds  provides  additional  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  support  the  belief  that  cherub  or  face-style 
stones  were  costlier: 

•  Twice  as  many  face  stones  (compared  to  markers 
with  a  skull  motif)  include  some  Latin  on  the 
gravestone, 

•  There  is  a  23%  higher  incidence  of  titles  on  the  face 
motif  stones, 

•  Face  stones  are  more  likely  than  skull  stones  to 
have  lengthy  introductions,  or  added  epitaphs,  "ex- 
tras" usually  associated  with  costlier  markers. 
There  are,  for  example,  eight  face  markers  with 
epitaphs  for  every  one  skull  stone  with  an  epitaph, 

•  A  disproportionate  number  of  face  stones  are 
signed,  initialed,  or  otherwise  documented,  per- 
haps suggesting  superior  quality  in  the  eyes  of  the 
carver,  and  finally, 

•  Face  markers  were  more  popular  for  men  than  for 
women. 

Deetz,  and  others,  attribute  the  persistence  of  the  skull 
motif  in  Boston  to  the  city's  strong  Puritan  religious  base. 
In  contrast,  nearby  Cambridge  was  reported  to  have 
many  fewer  skull  stones  and  more  cherubs.  This  discrep- 
ancy in  the  relative  number  of  cherub  stones  was,  accord- 
ing to  Deetz,  due  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual 
influence  of  Harvard  College,  which  resulted  in  a  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  local  populace.  A  stylistic  inven- 
tory of  Cambridge  headstones  carried  out  by  AGS  mem- 
ber Donna  LaRue,  actually  reveals  a  motif  distribution 
similar  to  Boston's.  Skull  stones  account  for  roughly  64% 
of  the  total  Cambridge  headstones,  as  compared  to  68% 
for  the  seven  burying  grounds  discussed  in  this  study; 
faces  or  cherub  motifs  make  up  eight  percent  of  Cam- 
bridge headstones,  the  exact  saym  percentage  seen  in  the 
Boston/Salem  inventories. 

There  is  no  question  that  Colonial  gravestone  art  was 
influenced  by  the  changing  cultural  shifts  and  attitudes- 
including  religious  attitudes-that  prevailed  in  the 
community,  just  as  fashions  in  thought  and  style  flow 
through  society  today.  But  studies  also  suggest  that 
gravestone  iconography  was  as  much  a  product  of 
economics,  and  specific  carver  access  as  it  was  an  expres- 
sion of  a  particular  religious  belief. 

Several  important  considerations  that  have  yet  to  be 
studied  thoroughly  are  Anglican  vs.  Orthodox  Puritan 
church  membership,  relative  wealth  and  social  standing 
within  the  community,  and  Patriot  vs.  Tory  political  iden- 
tities-all in  relation  to  gravestone  iconography. 

In  this  study,  only  11%  of  gravestone  inscriptions 
include  an  epitaph  and  surprisingly,  more  than  90%  of 
these  are  on  stones  dated  after  1760.  Eleven  percent  seems 
suspiciously  low;  epitaph  rates  as  high  as  20%  have  been 
reported  for  other  locations  and  it  is  of  course  possible 
(probable)  that  many  earlier  epitaphs  are  buried  on  the 
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lower  portion  of  stones  now  sunken  or  broken.  Even 
allowing  for  this,  the  numbers  suggest  that  epitaphs  were 
not  in  common  use  in  these  Boston  area  burying  grounds 
until  after  mid  century.  As  with  most  other  exceptions, 
when  epitaphs  do  appear  before  1760,  they  are  often 
associated  with  more  expensive  (larger,  more  elaborate, 
more  detailed)  gravemarkers. 

Data  tallied  from  three  of  the  seven  burying  grounds 
(survey  forms  for  the  other  burying  grounds  did  not 
include  the  month  of  death)  show  that  fewer  deaths 
occurred  during  the  month  of  July  than  in  any  other 
month.  The  highest  loss  of  life  occurred  in  October.  More 
deaths  occurred  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  than  in  any  other  months. 


During  the  period  covered  in  this  study,  the  names 
John  and  Mary  were  by  far  the  most  popular,  followed  by 
the  names  William,  Thomas  and  Samuel  for  males,  and 
Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Hannah  for  females. 

By  completing  a  thorough,  detailed  inventory  of  the 
gravestones  in  a  specific  geographic  area  (county  or  large 
community),  a  carefully  designed  database  may  provide 
valuable  insights  into  the  demographics  of  that  time  and 
place-and  surprise  you  with  the  results. 


The  Mount  Zao  Garden  of  Souls: 
An  Introduction  to  a  Japanese  Cemetery 

Brian  D.  Padgett 


There  exists  a  great  deal  of  factual  and  interpretive 
literature  on  American  cemeteries,  and  in 
comparison,  there  is  an  equivalent  abundance  of 
possible  topics  that  could  be  written  on  the  small,  though 
numerous  cemeteries  of  Japan.  This  article  focuses  on  one 
particular  cemetery  bearing  a  number  of  features  that  are 
typical  and  atypical  among  Japanese  cemeteries.  Al- 
though culturally  distinct  in  appearance  when  compared 
to  American  cemeteries,  there  are  many  analogous 


Fig.  1.  Mount  Zao  Garden  of  Souls  Cemetery. 
All  photographs  by  the  author. 


features,  not  the  least  of  which  are  two  of  the  most  basic 
premises  underlying  their  existence  and  prevalence:  to 
serve  as  repositories  for  the  departed  and  to  provide  a 
medial  setting  for  interaction  between  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

The  cemetery  described  and  discussed  is  known  as 
Zao-san  no  Reien  [Mount  Zao  Garden  of  Souls],  located  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Zao  in  the  city  of  Tahara,  Japan  (Fig. 
1).  The  city  of  Tahara,  named  for  the  samurai  clan  that 
once  ruled  and  protected  the  area,  is  a  small  though 
expanding  community  located  about  the  midpoint  of  the 
Atsumi  Peninsula  in  southern  Aichi  prefecture  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Honshu,  the  largest  of  the  four  main 
islands.  The  capital  and  largest  city  in  Aichi  is  Nagoya; 
the  prefecture  is  primarily  involved  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing. 

Though  geographically  unobtrusive,  Tahara  is  notable 
at  two  points  in  the  history  of  Japan.  The  city  was  the  site 
of  a  small  but  important  battle  in  1547  and  later  served  as 
a  haven  for  a  samurai  known  as  Kazan  Watanabe,  who 
lived  in  Tahara  under  house  arrest  after  writing  a  book 
considered  subversive  by  the  ruling  Shogunate.  Wa- 
tanabe died  by  ritual  suicide  in  1868. 

Cemeteries  in  Japan 

For  those  readers  unfamiliar  with  Japanese  cemeteries, 
I  will  provide  an  overview  of  what  1  have  learned.  Japa- 
nese names  will  be  written  with  the  personal  name  first, 
and  the  family  name  last.  Those  readers  already  familiar 
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gravestone  Curving  Traditions 
in  'Eastern  Massachusetts: 
1770-1870 

by 
James   Blachowicz 

(480  pp.;    8.5"  X  11";  clothbound  only;  over  300  illustrations;  CD-ROM  included;  $59.95) 
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WKo  yiadie.  These  200-year-old. 
American  Stone  Engravings? 

.  .  .  the  stonecutters  of  eastern  Massachusetts, 

where  the  American  craft  of  gravestone  carving 

first  began. 


This  is  the  definitive  study  of  55  of  these  men 

(previously  unidentified  or  unexamined) 

who  lived  and  worked  between  1770  and  1870  in 

Boston,  Plymouth  County',  Cape  Cod,  the  Islands, 

and  the  other  four  counties  of  the  region. 


This  book  (with  over  300  duotone  illustrations)  examines: 

•  the  lives  of  these  craftsmen,  drawing  on  a  variety  of 

primary  historical  sources; 

•  their  bodies  of  work,  stylistic  repertoires  and 

lettering  styles; 

•  the  networking  that  bound  them  together  in  their 

trade; 

•  how  stonecutting  evolved  from  a  craft  to  a  business 

enterprise  as  it  shifted  from  slate  to  marble. 


The  accompanying  CD-ROM  contains: 

•  over  750  color  images  of  gravestones,  each  with  a 

caption  that  connects  it  with  the  book's  narrative; 

•  searchable  and  sortable  lists  of  over  8000  gravestones 

ascribed  to  these  carvers  and  assigned  to  specific 
burial  grounds; 

•  lists  of  over  1300  signed  and  documented  gravestones 

that  establish  the  identity'  of  these  carvers; 

•  a  catalog  of  713  burial  grounds  where  this  work  is 

to  be  found. 


At  graverpress.com,  you  can  examine: 


the  table  of  contents 

a  complete  sample  chapter 

16  captioned  color  images  from  the  CD 

samples  from  the  600-character  lettering  catalog 

a  sample  gravestone  list  for  one  of  the  carvers 


sample  lists  of  signed  and  documented  stones 
the  complete  list  of  713  surveyed  burial  grounds 
a  sample  sort  for  the  5  burial  grounds  in  Walpole,  MA 
author  information 


WHAT  KWD  OF  BOOK  IS  THIS! 

A  Scholarly  Study:  There  are  few  other  detailed  biographies  of  artisans  from  early  America  -  architects  and  cabinetmakers 
included  -  that  trace  their  work  through  such  a  multitude  of  their  sur\'iving  products,  and  that  examine  so  many  lines 
of  stylistic  influence  in  a  large  geographical  region. 

In  doing  so,  this  study  is  also  able  to  illuminate  the  changes  associated  with  the  emergence  of  the  "modem"  in 
American  material  culture  -  both  in  the  development  of  design  elements  and  in  the  shift  from  the  craft  apprentice 
system  to  more  contemporary,  competitive  businesses. 

A  Basic  Reference  Work:  This  is  the  definitive  study  of  gravestones  and  stonecutters  in  this  region  and  in  this  period. 
Schools  in  the  region  can  utilize  this  source  for  instructing  their  students  in  local  history.  The  searchability  and 
sortability  of  the  CD  will  allow  even  6th-8th  graders  to  go  out  and  identify  the  men  who  carved  the  gravestones  in 
their  individual  towns. 

A  Travel  Guide:  The  Boston  area,  Plymouth,  Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands  are  major  tourist  destinations  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Many  who  come  from  more  distant  states  may  never  have  realized  how  interesting  early  American  gravestones  can  be. 
This  book  can  act  as  the  principal  guide  to  the  carvers  and  burial  grounds  of  the  region  for  this  time  period. 

An  Art  Book:  The  bodies  of  work  of  these  men  provide  a  rich  source  for  understanding  the  development  of  tastes,  not 
only  in  the  evolution  of  styles  from  masters  to  apprentices,  but  over  100  years'  worth  of  carving  history.  This  book  is 
richly  illustrated,  with  over  300  duotone  images  in  the  text  and  750+  color  images  on  the  CD;  the  latter  are  all  in  high 
resolution  (300dpi),  and  can  be  enlarged  down  to  the  level  of  individual  words  and  letters. 

In  summary,  while  this  study  should  be  a  valuable  resource  for  those  with  various  scholarly  interests,  it  should  also  be 
attractive  to  those  who  are  simply  taken  by  the  beauty  of  these  stones,  and  who  find  interesting  the  traces  left  behind  in 
various  historical  records  by  these  workingmen  -  these  "nobodies"  of  early  American  history. 
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From  Arcadia  Publishing's  Images  of  America  Series. 
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with  Japanese  culture  may  not  concur  with  some  of  my 
descriptions  or  explanations,  which  may  run  contrary  to 
their  own  experiences  or  information,  but  this  should  be 
taken  as  a  reflection  of  divergent  localized  practices  and 
beliefs,  rather  than  in  absolute  terms  of  "right"  and 
"wrong"  information  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  Japa- 
nese funerary  customs. 

Cemeteries  in  Japan  tend  to  be  small  and  somewhat 
crowded  by  American  standards.  Families  usually  own  a 
single  square  plot  on  which  is  placed  a  monolithic  memo- 
rial stone  inscribed  with  the  family  name  and  the  names 
and  death  dates  of  the  deceased.  Although  irihumations 
were  once  the  norm,  cremation  has  been  the  standard 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  largely  due  to  the  dimin- 
ishing availability  of  land.  In  this  manner  a  number  of 
individual  sets  of  remains  might  be  interred  in  a  single 
family  grave  plot,  measuring  about  1-1/2  square  meters. 
Cemeteries  are  most  often  located  on  the  grounds  of  a 
Buddhist  temple.  A  small  section  is  usually  set  aside  for 
the  indigent  and  others  whose  families  cannot  afford  a 
family  grave-plot.  Because  of  the  close-quarters  nature  of 
the  family  plots,  with  aisles  between  rows  paved  over, 
the  ordinary  Japanese  cemetery  has  a  rather  desolate  feel 
to  it,  and  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  wall-to-wall 
stone  and  cement  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans. 

Cemeteries  are  generally  shunned  by  the  Japanese, 
though  some  devoted  mourners  might  visit  on  a  regular 
(daily,  weekly,  monthly)  basis  to  leave  offerings-such  as 
flowers,  oranges,  or  sake  [rice  wine]  in  small  bowls  or 
glasses-as  well  as  to  clean  and  maintain  the  grave.  In 
general,  however,  cemeteries  are  shunned  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  informant  speculated  that  a  buyer  might 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  lower  price  on  a  house  or  piece  of 
property  that  was  adjacent  to,  or  overlooked,  a  cemetery. 
Vandalism  has  not  been  observed,  and  if  it  occurs,  it  must 
be  quite  rare.  Weather  and  time  cause  the  most 
destruction.  Overall,  cemetery  maintenance  is  often  done 


or  contracted  to  varying  degrees  by  temple  priests, 
though  maintenance  of  individual  graves  is  usually  left  to 
the  family. 

In  August  there  is  one  national  holiday  called  obon, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  deceased.  During  this  weekend- 
long  holiday,  families  make  special  trips  to  cemeteries  to 
clean  and  repair  graves,  as  well  as  to  observe  certain 
ceremonies,  leave  offerings,  and  commune  with  the  souls 
of  ancestors.  It  is  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
Mexican  "Day  of  the  Dead." 

As  for  the  memorial  stones  (which  cannot  rightly  be 
called  "headstones"  or  "tombstones,"  as  there  is  neither  a 
"head"  on  a  square  grave,  nor  is  there  a  tomb  containing 
a  body),  very  little  personal  information  has  been 
observed.  The  irvformation  provided  is  usually  limited  to 
name  and  date  of  death,  usually  the  age  at  death,  and 
occasionally  a  familial  relationship  is  defined  (mother, 
father,  older  sister).  Rarely  is  any  job-affiliation  noted, 
usually  only  for  somebody  of  historical  or  celebrity 
interest,  though  military  service  is  occasionally  seen.  Most 
of  these  date  from  World  War  II,  and  some  have  narrative 
inscriptions  describing  the  serviceman's  career.  The  sub- 
ject of  military  graves  in  Tahara  is  currently  under 
research,  and  will  be  a  topic  for  a  future  article. 

Unlike  American  gravestones,  which  might  have  Ma- 
sonic symbols  or  any  of  countless  other  descriptive  words 
or  symbols,  the  curious  visitor  to  a  Japanese  cemetery 
will  usually  be  disappointed  in  this  respect.  Predominant 
iconography  seems  to  be  family  crests.  Religious  iconog- 
raphy runs  a  close  second,  and  is  overwhelmingly 
Buddhist.  These  icons  usually  take  the  form  of  statues  or 
relief  sculptures  of  the  Buddha  or  a  lotus  flower.  Iconog- 
raphy of  cultural  significance  is  somewhat  common,  espe- 
cially carvings  of  chrysanthemums  (the  national  flower) 
and  occasionally  carvings  of  dragons,  doves,  cormorants, 
or  other  animals,  mythical  beasts,  or  flowers.  As  was 
stated,  military  service  is  mentioned  on  some  stones,  but 
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Fig.  2.  View  of  the  cemetery  from  the  entrance 
looking  up  the  central  path. 


Fig.  3.  View  of  the  cemetery  and  Tahara 
from  the  top  of  the  central  path. 
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Fig.  4.  Grave  of  Hozan  Ito,  schoolteacher. 


Fig.  5.  Grave  of  Kunisuke  Ezaki,  police  officer. 


I  have  only  seen  two  examples  of  memorial  stones  in 
Tahara  with  military  symbols  (both  bore  an  imperial 
star),  which  is  in  contrast  to  American  stones  where 
military  iconography  is  quite  common. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  Japanese  funerals  tend 
to  be  small,  family  affairs  and  crematoriums  are  operated 
by  the  state,  so  the  funeral  industry  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States  is  completely  unknown  in  Japan.  Perhaps 
as  a  result,  modern  family  gravestones  tend  to  be  fairly 
uniform  in  size  and  style,  as  there  seems  to  be  little 
competition  among  dealers.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
no  variety  among  memorial  stones,  as  highly  polished 
black  marble  or  slabs  of  roughly-hewn,  "natural"  stone 
have  been  seen,  as  well  as  other  forms,  some  of  which 
will  be  evident  here. 

The  Graves  of  Ito,  Ezaki,  and  Takamoto 

The  Mount  Zao  Garden  of  Souls  is  a  fairly  spacious 
cemetery  on  a  slope  near  the  base  of  the  mountain.  This 
cemetery  is  unusual  not  only  because  it  is  not  on  the 
grounds  of  a  temple,  but  also  in  terms  of  layout,  where  a 
central  path  leads  from  the  front  entrance  to  its  highest 
point  (Fig.  2),  offering  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  (Fig. 
3). 

In  contrast,  many  cemeteries  in  Japan  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  central  axis,  and  are  meandering  affairs  with  paths 
or  lanes  between  rows  of  graves.  These  lanes  are  usually 
set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  memorial  stones 
are  usually  set  with  their  anterior  faces  toward  the  lane 
they  flank,  rather  than  in  any  one  cardinal  direction.  The 
memorial  stones  of  the  Mount  Zao  Garden  of  Souls  are 
unusual  in  that  nearly  all  of  them  face  south,  the  direction 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  mountain  behind  them. 

At  the  apex  of  the  central  path-apparently  the  place  of 
honor-is  the  grave  of  Hozan  Ito  (Fig.  4).  Bom  in  1805,  he 
was  a  teacher  of  some  renown  from  the  Meiji  era.    He 


excelled  as  both  a  student  and  schoolteacher.  Ito  became 
a  professor  at  a  local  high  school  in  1838,  and  during  his 
career  he  traveled  Japan  and  wrote  dozens  of  books.  His 
crowning  achievement  was  the  textbook  Sonshi  Shokai, 
which  was  used  by  the  Meiji  emperor  during  his  educa- 
tion and  recommended  for  use  by  the  emperor  in  Japa- 
nese schools.  Ito  died  in  Tahara  in  1870,  aged  65  years. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Ito's  grave  is  that  of 
Kunisuke  Ezaki  (Fig.  5).  The  sign  by  his  grave  (Fig.  6) 
states  that  Ezaki  became  a  police  officer  in  Tahara  in  1884. 
Two  years  later  there  was  a  cholera  outbreak  in  his 
jurisdiction.  Details  are  not  given,  but  the  plaque  states 
that  the  young  officer  took  aggressive  measures  to  limit 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  order  to  prevent  a  full 
epidemic  from  occurring.  Local  schoolteachers  tell  me 
that  he  initiated  quarantine  measures  and  brought  physi- 
cians educated  in  Western  medicine  to  tend  the  sick. 
Neither  of  these  tactics  were  well  understood  or  appreci- 
ated by  the  local  community,  and  his  efforts  met  some 
hostile  resistance.  In  the  process,  Ezaki  contracted  the 
disease  and  retreated  to  a  pine  forest  so  he  would  not 
infect  others,  and  his  wife  followed  to  nurse  him.  The 
plaque  states  that  Ezaki  died  in  the  line  of  duty;  he  was 
25  years  old.  His  wife  Jiu  also  contracted  cholera  and  died 
soon  after;  she  was  19  years  old. 

Ezaki's  grave  is  unusual  in  a  few  respects,  most  no- 
ticeably for  the  natural,  uncut  stone  used  for  the  grave. 
The  stones  that  comprise  the  grave's  low  partition  appear 
to  be  a  keigan  [quartzite]  that  is  found  in  the  area,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  commonly  used  cinderblock,  poured 
concrete,  or  marble.  The  main  memorial  stone  appears  to 
be  a  type  of  slate,  with  smooth  faces  cut  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  are  shal- 
lowly  engraved;  however  the  family  names,  which  are 
near  the  top  of  the  face,  are  embossed,  which  is  highly 
unusual  as  they  are  usually  deeply  engraved.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  reason  for  this  feature,  and  I  am  no  expert  on 
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Fig.  6.  Information  sign  posted  by  the  grave  of  Ezaki. 


Fig.  7.  Takamato  family  grave. 


stonework,  however  the  hypothesis  I  offer  is  that  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  selected  medium  makes  deep  or 
large-letter  engraving  prohibitively  difficult. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  while  grave  offerings 
are  not  always  found  at  Ito's  grave  (the  teacher),  they  are 
frequently  found  at  Ezaki's  (the  policeman).  These  offer- 
ings take  the  form  of  flowers,  cups  of  water  or  sake, 
oranges,  or  sticks  of  burning  incense  set  upright  in  a  cup 
of  sand.  All  of  these  types  of  offerings  are  commonly 
found  at  Japanese  graves,  however,  given  the  length  of 
time  since  the  policeman  died,  one  can  infer  that  there  are 
still  some  very  devoted  family  members  of  Ezaki  extant 
in  the  area,  and/or  that  his  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  local  citizenry. 

The  last  grave  to  be  discussed  is  not  of  someone  from 
history,  but  is  unusual  in  that  it  is,  at  this  time,  the  only 
Japanese  Christian  grave  I  have  come  across  in  Tahara.  In 
this  town  with  a  population  of  about  40,000,  there  is  a 
single  Christian  church  (Lutheran).  When  I  attended  the 
Christmas  service,  there  were  nine  parishioners.  The  min- 
ister made  a  40-minute  train  commute  once  a  week  to 
conduct  services.  On  another  occasion,  I  had  a  chance  to 
converse  with  two  Jehovah's  Witnesses  who  claimed  that 
there  were  about  100  members  of  their  denomination  in 
the  area.  Except  for  a  few  Filipino  expatriates,  who  tend 
to  be  Roman  Catholic,  these  few  would  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  Christian  population. 

The  Takamoto  family  grave  (Fig.  7)  appears  in  many 
respects  to  be  very  similar  to  the  other  graves  in  the 
Mount  Zao  Garden  of  Souls.  It  is  a  square-ish  grave,  with 
a  concrete  partition  around  it,  a  main  memorial  stone  and 
a  side-stone,  inscribed  with  the  names,  death  dates,  and 
ages  of  deceased  family  members.  However,  the  iconog- 
raphy is  undeniably  Christian,  as  there  is  an  engraved 
cross  on  the  face  of  the  main  stone.  Two  other  symbols 
that  appear  on  the  main  stone  are  a  bunch  of  grapes  and 
some  wheat  stalks,  neither  of  which  have  been  seen  on 


other  memorial  stones.  These  two  symbols  flank  the  fam- 
ily crest.  The  face  of  the  main  stone  bears  an  inscription 
that  reads  (in  Japanese)  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life;  whoever  believes  in  me,  although  he  be  dead,  shall 
live"  (John  11:  25  NAB). 

Shoichi  Alexio  Takamoto  erected  the  main  stone  in 
1981,  and  the  grave  contains  the  remains  of  his  paternal 
grandparents,  parents,  and  three  siblings  (two  sisters  and 
a  brother,  each  of  whom  died  between  1928  and  1935  at 
age  one).  The  names  of  these  relatives  are  inscribed  on 
the  back  of  the  main  stone. 

A  side-stone  stands  near  the  main  one,  and  the  face  is 
inscribed  with  Shoichi's  name  and  the  name  and  death 
date  of  his  wife.  The  characters  that  spell  his  name  are 
painted  red.  In  accordance  with  Japanese  custom,  the  red 
lettering  indicates  the  named  person  is  still  alive,  but  after 
their  death  and  interment  the  red  paint  will  be  scratched 
off,  the  lettering  will  be  painted  white,  and  the  death  date 
inscribed. 

The  back  of  the  side  stone  records  the  name  of  his 
great-grandparents  (no  death  dates)  and  an  uncle  who 
died  at  the  age  of  21  (no  death  date).  The  family  came 
from  an  area  near  Nagasaki,  and  portions  of  some  of  the 
family  members'  remains  have  been  buried  on  a  moun- 
tain there. 

All  family  members,  except  for  the  great- 
grandparents,  have  Japanese  first  names  and  Christian 
middle  names.  This  is  unusual  because  the  Japanese  do 
not  generally  use  middle  names,  as  they  are  not  recog- 
nized legally,  and  it  echoes  the  initial  use  of  middle 
names  in  European  cultures,  where  the  first  name  was  a 
cultural  one,  and  the  second  being  a  Christian  name.  This 
naming  practice  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
grandparents,  Imakichi  Dominico  and  Natsu  Catalina, 
were  the  initial  converts  in  the  family,  and  that  all  males 
in  the  family  either  married  Christian  women,  or  their 
wives  converted.  Other  names  include  Fukutaro  Pedro 
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and  Ise  Maria  (parents),  Matsujiro  Elijah  (uncle),  and 
Masae  Magdalena  (Shoichi's  wife). 

The  Christian  names  have  a  Latin  language  influence, 
which  is  not  too  surprising  as  there  were  once  Portuguese 
and  French  enclaves  in  the  Nagasaki  area.  Nagasaki  was 
also  once  the  sole  location  where  Christian  missionaries 
were  allowed  to  work,  and  even  after  restrictions  were 
relaxed  it  remained  the  primary  point  for  Japanese  Chris- 
tian interaction.  Other  sources  of  Latin  language  influence 
come  from  the  Philippines  (once  a  Spanish  colony),  and 
from  Peru  and  other  South  American  countries,  to  which 
a  number  of  Japanese  immigrated  and  later  returned 
during  the  late-19th  and  early-20th  centuries.  A  minority 
of  the  Peruvian  population  today  is  of  Japanese  descent. 

There  is  no  inscription  that  states  if  the  family  was  of 
any  particular  denomination.  One  clue  might  be  in  the 
rendition  of  the  cross,  though  it  appears  to  be  artfully 
stylized,  and  not  indicative  of  any  denomination  that  I 
can  recognize.  Generally  speaking,  a  plain  cross  is  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  a  Protestant  denomination,  wliile  a 
crucifix  (a  cross  depicting  the  crucified  Jesus  Christ)  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Two  items  should 
be  considered  before  passing  judgment  based  on  this 
polar  formula.  First,  because  the  stone  was  made  by  a 
Japanese  manufacturer  or  designer,  the  image  of  a  cruci- 
fix may  not  have  been  offered  as  an  option  owing  to  a 
lack  of  demand  or  ignorance  over  the  significance  of  one 
form  versus  another.  Second,  because  Christians  are  a 
minority  in  Japan,  the  boundaries  between  different 
Christian  religions  seem  to  be  less  relevant  here  than  in 
cultures  where  Christianity  predominates.  Because  of 
these  considerations,  the  significance  of  the  cross  as  evi- 
dence of  a  specific  denomination  should  be  regarded  with 
caution. 

The  Spanish-style  middle  names  suggest  Catholicism, 
as  it  is  the  custom  for  a  Catholic  to  take  a  Christian  name 
at  the  time  of  the  sacramental  baptism,  however  this 
evidence  alone  does  not  seem  conclusive.  Whatever  the 
denomination,  the  location  of  the  grave  was  probably 
selected  for  the  secular  nature  of  the  Mount  Zao  Garden 
of  Souls,  and  if  the  family  was  Catholic,  because  of  the 
lack  of  corisecrated  ground  appropriate  to  that  religion  in 
the  area. 

Conclusion 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  Mount  Zao  Garden  of 
Souls  demonstrates  a  number  of  qualities  common  among 
the  vast  majority  of  Japanese  cemeteries.  However,  this  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  typical  in  all  respects.  A  number  of 
features,  from  its  very  location  to  aspects  of  individual 
graves  have  presented  anomalous  features  that  make  this 
particular  cemetery  unique.  Upon  initial  inspection,  Japa- 
nese gravemarkers  seem  nearly  devoid  of  personal 
information,  and  this  is  probably  due  in  large  part  be- 
cause cemeteries  in  Japan  are  usually  frequented  only  by 
those  related  to  the  interred,  so  there  is  little  need  for 


public  acclamation  of  notable  events  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  deceased.  This  is  partly  also  because  the  Japanese,  like 
some  other  Asian  cultures,  observe  a  form  of  ancestor 
worship,  so  the  family  grave  has  something  of  a  religious 
significance,  and  may  thus  provide  a  spiritual  connection 
between  living  and  deceased  family  members. 

Those  graves  that  are  singled  out  for  distinction, 
however,  appear  to  be  the  graves  of  those  of  historical 
note.  Perhaps  those  interred  within  these  graves,  such  as 
the  teacher  and  the  policeman,  become  spiritual  "ances- 
tors" for  the  local  populace,  who  have  benefited,  even  if 
indirectly,  from  their  accomplishments  and  sacrifices. 

Lastly,  there  are  stories  to  be  found  among  the  forests 
of  marble  monoliths.  However,  it  does  require  some 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  researcher,  even  for  one  who 
reads  the  language,  as  many  inscriptions  use  an  older, 
more  classical  form  of  Japanese  and  are  rife  with  obsolete 
kanji  [Chinese-borrowed  characters].  In  addition  to  this, 
one  will  often  find  Japanese  people  somewhat  recalcitrant 
at  times  when  speaking  of  mortuary  matters  and  the 
topic  should  be  broached  among  friends  with  whom  one 
has  some  rapport.  The  outcome  of  such  labor  can  be 
greatly  rewarding.  The  yield  for  further  research  on  Japa- 
nese cemeteries  has  the  potential  be  every  bit  as  abundant 
as  the  research  that  has  already  been  done  on  American 
cemeteries  and  on  the  burial  customs  of  numerous  other 
cultures. 
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NOTES  &  QUERIES 


In  Search  of  "Original"  Angels  ... 

When  Minnie  K.  Young  hired  the  architectural  firm  of 
Little  and  O'Connor  in  1901  to  design  a  memorial  for  her 
late  husband,  she  wanted  to  "avoid  the  use  of  any  of  the 
commonplace  and  generally  used  monuments."  She 
wanted  a  memorial  "that  would  be  unique  and  original  in 
conception,  design  and  form  and  which  would  be  a  work 
of  high  artistic  merit."  It  was  her  intent  that  the  memorial 
would  not  be  copied  by  others. 

In  1916,  Young  filed  a  copyright  infringement  lawsuit 
after  Alice  Long  erected  a  similar  memorial  in  The  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  Bronx,  N.Y.  Young  sought  a  Federal 
Court  order  for  the  destruction  of  the  Long  memorial,  but 
Long's  attorneys  argued  that  the  Young  Memorial  was 
"merely  a  conventional  design  and  posed  figure  of  an 
angel;  that  the  angel  has  been  used  in  art  for  centuries 
and  is  not  a  valid  subject  of  copyright  and  no  lawful  or 
valid  copyright  can  be  obtained  on  the  design  or  figure  of 
an  angel,  and  the  use  of  said  design  and  figure  is  com- 
mon property  and  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  all." 

Young  lost  her  court  case  and  the  two  memorials 
remain  standing  today.  The  firm  of  Lazzari  and  Barton 
made  both  monuments  and  there  are  two  similar  angels 
in  the  cemetery.  If  you  have  seen  any  angels  with  out- 
stretched wings  holding  wreaths  of  laurel  and  oak  please 
share  them  with  me.  I  am  researching  copyright  law  as  it 
relates  to  cemetery  art  and  this  is  the  best  case  study  I've 
found  to  date. 

Susan  Olsen,  Executive  Director,  Friends  of  The  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery,  Webster  Ave.  and  E.  233rd  St.,  Bronx,  NY 
10470,  telephone  (718)  920-1463,  or  e-mail 
friends@thewoodlawncemetery.org. 


Young  Monument,  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Conference  on  Urban  Burial  Culture 

AND  Historically  Significant 

European  Cemeteries 

I  already  had  a  trip  to  Germany  planned  and  a  friend 
in  Munich  to  stay  with,  so  1  extended  my  visit  a  week  to 
attend  the  Conference  on  Urban  Burial  Culture  and  His- 
torically Significant  European  Cemeteries,  in  Munich, 
Germany.  It  was  held  November  11-13,  2005,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  German  National  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites  (ICOMOS)  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bavarian  National  Museum.  I  am 
very  glad  I  attended,  although  it  stretched  my  German 
language  skills  to  the  limit.  Fortunately,  a  wealth  of 
conference  material,  including  a  full  color  book  on  his- 
torical European  cemeteries,  was  available  in  English. 

Speakers  represented  cemeteries  from  cities  in 
Germany,  England,  France,  Italy,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere.  In  addition  to  lectures  on  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  cemeteries  and  burial  culture,  numerous  speakers 
focused  on  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  stone 
cemetery  monuments.  Their  conservation  practices  ap- 
pear to  be  very  well  advanced,  in  part  because  they  apply 
the  same  practices  to  statuary  and  monuments  at  palaces, 
castles,  and  public  art  that  goes  back  to  the  middle  ages. 
Cemetery  monument  preservation  and  conservation 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  cultural  heri- 
tage awareness. 

Nevertheless,  the  historic  cemeteries  of  Europe  appear 
to  face  many  of  the  same  problems  and  challenges  that 
we  face  here  in  the  United  States.  Primarily,  the  lack  of 
funding  to  maintain  and  conserve  these  cemeteries  and 
all  of  the  culturally  and  historically  significant  stone 
monuments,  art  and  statuary  they  contain.  I  don't  want  to 
generalize  too  much,  but  many  cemeteries,  especially  in 
Germany,  are  municipally  owned  and  operated,  so  at 
least  they  can  compete  for  municipal  funding.  Munich, 
for  example,  owns  12  cemeteries,  nine  of  which  are  still 
active.  The  city,  which  recently  spent  €1.2  million  (euros) 
for  renovation  and  conservation  at  the  "Old  South" 
cemetery,  spends  about  €30  million  a  year  on  its  munici- 
pal cemeteries.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  visit  four  of 
Munich's  municipal  cemeteries.  In  England  the  situation 
is  apparently  more  similar  to  the  United  States,  with 
private  and  not-for-profit  ownership  of  cemeteries  being 
more  common. 

In  2001,  an  organization  called  the  Association  of 
Significant  Cemeteries  in  Europe  (ASCE)  was  formed. 
Their  purpose  is  to  promote  historic  cemeteries  as  a  basic 
element  of  European  cultural  heritage  in  the  fields  of  art, 
history  and  anthropology.  So  they  may  be  a  bit  farther 
along  than  we  here  in  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
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promoting  public  awareness  of  historical  and  cultural 
heritage,  and  the  importance  of  older  cemeteries  as  part 
of  civic  and  community  identity. 

Here  are  a  few  web  sites  you  may  want  to  take  a  look 
at  for  more  information: 

The  Carved  Stone  Advisors  Project 
(www.scottishgraveyards.org.uk),  the  Association 
of  Significant         Cemeteries         in         Europe 

(www.significantcemeteries.net),  the  Friedhofsmuseum 
Berlin  (wwTV.friedhofsmuseum.de),  and  the  Public  Monu- 
ments and  Sculpture  Association  (www.pmsa.org.uk). 

Hopefully,  we  can  continue  a  dialogue  with  our  Euro- 
pean counterparts  in  regard  to  our  shared  interests,  issues 
and  programs. 

—  Willard  A.  Bruce,  Trustee, 
Albany  Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.Y. 


CALLS  FOR  PAPERS 


The  Far  West  Popular  Culture  Association  and  Far 
West  American  Culture  Association  are  seeking  proposals 
for  papers  at  their  joint  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held 
January  26-28,  2007,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Those  inter- 
ested in  submitting  proposals  for  its  Cemeteries  and 
Gravemarkers  area  should  send  a  100-word  abstract  by 
November  22,  2006,  to  Felicia  F.  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89154-5011.  Telephone  (702)  895-3457,  fax 
(702)  895-4801,  e-mail  fehcia.campbell@unlv.edu. 

The  Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers  area  of  the  Ameri- 
can Culture  Association  is  seeking  proposals  for  its  pa- 
pers sessions  at  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  April  4-7, 
2007,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Send  a  250-word  abstract 
and  50-word  description  suitable  for  printing  by  October 
6,  2006,  to  J.Joseph  Edgette,  Ph.D.,  Widener  University, 
One  University  Place,  Hyatt  Hall  214,  Chester,  PA  19013. 
Telephone  (610)  499-4241,  fax  (610)  499-4605,  e-mail 
j.j.edgette@widener.edu  or  jjedgette@enter.net. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


They  Did  Their  Work  Bravely:  Civil  War 
Generals  Buried  in  Pennsylvania 

David  L.  Callihan.  Westminster,  Md.:  Heritage  Books, 
Inc.,  2004.  123  pages,  black  and  white  photographs, 
bibliography,  index.  Softbound,  $22.  ISBN  0-7884-2501-3. 

Many  of  our  members  are  familiar  with  Grave  Matters, 
a  newsletter  about  Civil  War  gravesites,  and  this  book 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author. 

Forty-four  full  rank  Union  generals  and  one  Confeder- 
ate general  are  buried  in  Pennsylvania,  with  George  G. 
Meade,  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  and  John  F.  Reynolds  per- 
haps being  the  best  known.  Listings  are  arranged  by  the 
city  or  town  where  they  are  buried.  Though  this  may 
sound  awkward,  it  is  actually  advantageous  for  the  re- 
searcher who  wants  to  visit  the  burial  sites.  A  biographi- 
cal sketch  and  one  or  more  photo  images  (of  the  subject 
and  his  gravemarker)  appear  with  each  entry  and  a  map 
and  directions  for  locating  each  gravesite  can  save  busy 
researchers  hours  of  time. 

Because  most  of  the  subjects  were  not  buried  in  mili- 
tary cemeteries  and  have  privately  placed  gravemarkers, 
the  photo  images  offer  some  variety.  Since  no  similar 
book  exists  for  generals  buried  in  Pennsylvania,  this  book 
fills  a  previously  empty  ruche. 

-  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Confederates  of  Elmwood 

John  W.  Cothern.  Bowie,  Md.:  Heritage  books.  Inc.,  2001. 
235  pages,  partial  bibliography,  index.  Softbound,  $31. 
ISBN  0-7884-1827-0. 

Established  in  1852,  Elmwood  Cemetery  is  the  oldest 
active  cemetery  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Of  the  70,000 
burials,  there  are  more  than  1,000  Confederate  veterans 
and  19  Confederate  generals.  Most  of  the  burials  are  in  a 
section  known  as  Confederate  Soldiers  Rest,  with  the 
balance  scattered  elsewhere  in  the  cemetery.  General 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  who  died  in  1877,  was  the  first 
buried  at  Elmwood,  then  removed  to  Forrest  Park  in 
1904.  Two  Union  generals,  William  J.  Smith  and  Milton  T. 
Williamson,  are  buried  there  as  well.  Although  a  few 
Union  veterans  remain,  the  majority  was  transferred  to 
Memphis  National  Cemetery  in  1868.  Entries  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  surname  and  include  date  of 
burial,  lot/division  number,  plat  number,  miscellaneous 
remarks  regarding  their  service,  often  including  date  of 
enlistment,  regimental  and  company  designation,  date 
and  cause  of  death,  and  the  names  of  commanding 


officers.  Diagrams  show  the  placement  of  graves  within 
the  cemetery,  with  each  grave  numbered. 

Catering  to  the  interests  of  Civil  War  buffs  and 
genealogists,  a  section  that  discusses  surname-spelling 
variations  can  be  useful.  The  book  has  no  photo  illustra- 
tions and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  text. 

-  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


MARKERS  UE}NS 


Gary  Collison 

Perm  State  York 

1031  Edgecomb  Ave. 

York,  PA  17403-3398 

Gary  Collison,  editor  of  Markers,  the  annual  journal  of 
The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies,  announces  that 
David  Charles  Sloane  and  Blanche  Linden,  two  distin- 
guished scholars  who  have  already  been  volunteer  manu- 
script reviewers  for  several  years,  have  agreed  to  join  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  Markers. 

David  received  his  Ph.D.  in  American  history  from 
Syracuse  University  and  is  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Policy,  Planning,  and  Development  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  His  studies  consider  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  including  roadside  shrines,  medical  malls, 
cemeteries,  and  hospitals.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Last 
Great  Necessity:  Cemeteries  in  American  History  (1991).  His 
recent  work  has  appeared  in  edited  collections  such  as 
Metropolis  in  the  Making:  Los  Angeles  in  the  1920s  (2001), 
Everyday  America:  Cultural  Landscape  Studies  After  }.  B. 
Jackson  (2003),  and  Perspectives  in  Vernacular  Architecture 
(2005). 

Blanche  is  the  author  of  Boston  Freedom  Trail  (1996, 
2005),  Spring  Grove:  Celebrating  150  Years  (1995),  and  the 
well  known  award-winning  Silent  City  On  a  Hill:  Pictur- 
esque Landscapes  of  Memory  and  Boston's  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  (1989),  the  revised  and  expanded  edition  of 
which  is  due  out  later  this  year  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Press.  She  has  a  Ph.D.  in  history  from 
Harvard  University  and  has  published  many  articles, 
book  chapters,  and  reviews  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Her 
article  on  "The  Fencing  Mania"  appeared  in  Markers  VII. 

Markers  XXIII  is  moving  smoothly  toward  publication 
and  (barring  unforeseen  delays)  should  be  in  the  mail 
sometime  in  May.  Submissions  for  Markers  XXIV  have 
already  begun  to  come  in.  If  you  have  a  manuscript  that 
you  are  planning  to  submit,  please  let  me  know  what  you 
are  working  on. 
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From  the  President,  Office 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


FROM  THE  OFFICE 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)  549-0581 


Andrea  Carlin 

278  Main  St.,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(413)  772-0836 
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Yes,  we  had  a  wonderful  time  in  Nova  Scotia!  For  the 
ninety  of  us  who  attended,  this  conference  was  among  our 
most  memorable.  As  always,  there  were  a  few  scheduling 
glitches,  and  yes,  a  few  of  us  had  some  unanticipated 
adventures.  But  in  most  respects,  most  conferees 
considered  this  conference  to  have  been  one  of  our  best. 

Please  join  me  in  thanking  everyone  who  helped  make 
our  brief  stay  in  Nova  Scoti^  so  memorable  and  enjoyable. 
To  Deborah  Trask,  conference  chair,  thank  you  so  much 
for  inviting  us  to  your  beautiful  city  and  for  sharing  your 
cemeteries,  stones,  and  stonecutters.  To  Andrea  Carlin, 
our  administrator,  thank  you  so  much  for  taking  on  many 
of  the  duties  of  conference  coordinator.  To  Marie  Ferre, 
AGS  archivist,  thank  you  for  assuming  the  role  of 
conference  registrar.  To  C.  R.  Jones  and  Sue  Olsen,  thank 
you  for  offering  us  a  varied,  stimulating  program.  To 
Heather  Lawson,  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  your  studio 
and  for  organizing  and  leading  the  conservation  workshop. 
To  Pat  Townsend,  Joe  Edgette,  and  Rich  Sauers,  who, 
with  Deb  Trask,  organized  and  led  the  bus  tours,  thanks  for 
sharing  some  of  your  favorite  cemeteries.  To  Joe 
Counihan  thanks  for  hosting  the  late-night  sessions.  To 
Tom  and  MeMn  Mason,  thanks,  once  again,  for 
coordinating  the  silent  auction. 

Thanks  to  Rich  Sauers,  our  2006  conference  chair,  the 
planning  for  our  next  annual  meeting  and  conference  is 
already  well  under  way.  We  hope  to  see  you  at  Delaware 
Valley  College  in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  next  June 
22-25. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

AGS  Annual  Meeting  and  Conference 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  June  22-25,  2006 

The  deadline  for  paper  and  participation  session  proposals 

is  March  31st.  Please  check  the  AGS  website  at 

www.gravestonestudies.org/conferences.htm  for  details. 


This  month's  column  comes  from  our  office  assistant. 
Penny  Davis. 

Please  Identify  Yourself 

Penelope  R.  Davis,  AGS  Staff 

I  was  opening  our  membership  renewal  forms  one 
rainy  Wednesday  afternoon  and  saw  a  handwritten  note 
from  one  of  our  most  prolific  members,  Sybil  Crawford. 
Sybil  had  checked  off  the  box  requesting  a  new 
membership  card  and  in  small  print  had  noted  "good  for 
cemetery  access."  I  am  always  impressed  with  our 
members'  contributions,  and  this  simple  but  sweet 
reminder  was  outstanding. 

In  this  age  of  tightening  the  borders  and  retina  scans, 
we  often  forget  the  day-to-day  movements  in  our 
community.  I  have  been  very  aware  of  cemetery  vandalism 
and  the  black  market  in  fiinerary  items  even  before  my 
coming  to  AGS.  I  often  wondered  how  the  cemetery  would 
determine  if  access  should  be  granted.  How  do  the 
organizations  separate  friends  and  family,  who  would 
usually  have  a  specific  destination,  from  the  general  public 
or  ne'er-do-wells? 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  request  a  membership  card. 
We  can  set  the  standard  here  and  show  our  professionalism 
to  the  public.  The  professional  in  our  field  will  come  to 
recognize  our  organization,  not  just  an  individual. 

Thank  you  for  the  great  idea!  Keep  them  coming! 

AGS  Website  Redesign 

Please  take  a  moment  to  check  out  the  newly  redesigned 
AGS  website  at  www.gravestonestudies.org.  More  updates 
will  be  added  in  the  coming  months,  including  conference 
information,  links  to  external  resources,  and  AGS  history. 
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Unconsecrated  Ground 

by  Bob  Klisiewicz 
photos  by  the  author 


"So  the  baby  was  carried  in  a 
small  deal  box,  under  an 
ancient  woman 's  shawl,  to  the 
churchyard  that  night,  and 
buried  by  lantern  light.  .  .in 
that  shabby  comer  of  God's 
allotment  where  He  lets  the  nettles  grow  and  where  all 
unbaptized  infants,  notorious  drunkards,  suicides,  and 
others  of  the  conjecturally  damned  are  laid. "  1 

A  decade  ago,  you  wouldn't  know  a  graveyard 
was  there.  Only  a  very  good  pair  of  eyes  would 
pick  out  the  small  concrete  markers,  numbered 
but  nameless,  hidden  among  the  brush  and  fallen  leaves. 
Now  and  then,  scattered  among  the  many  markers,  you 
might  find  a  marble  stone  or  metal  crucifix,  and  perhaps  a 
small  bouquet  of  sun-bleached  plastic  flowers.  Only  then 
would  you  realize  that  this  was  a  burying  place.  Not  the 
usual  burying  place.  That  was  across  the  access  road,  neat 
and  clean  and  well  trimmed,  with  the  stones  shining  in  the 
sun.  This  one  was  something  to  be  hidden  from  sight, 
something  to  be  used  when  necessity  warranted,  but  seldom 
spoken  of  and  quickly  forgotten. 


The  land  for  a  cemetery  for  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Joseph  Parish  (Webster,  Massachusetts)  was  bought  in  1888, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  first  burial  was  soon  after  that.  But 
not  everyone  could  be  buried  there.  The  Catholic  Church 
was  quite  clear  in  its  canon  law  that  unreconciled  sinners 
and  the  unbaptized  could  not  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  They  had  to  be  buried  somewhere,  so  the  church  set 
aside  a  small  plot  of  land  bordering  the  consecrated  portion 
of  the  cemetery  for  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  die 
outside  the  church's  grace.  Burials  were  infrequent  there, 
and  consisted  mostly  of  unbaptized  infants  and  the 
occasional  pauper.  It  should  be  noted  that,  even  then,  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children  were  not  condemned  to 
damnation;  they  just  remained  in  a  vague  existence,  neither 
saved  nor  damned.  Yet  the  markers,  numbered  rather  than 
named,  seem  to  indicate  some  discomfort  with  their  final 
destination. 

Things  changed  in  1918  when  the  great  influenza 
epidemic  hit  Webster.  Late  summer  through  early  fall  was 
the  most  deadly  period.  The  newspaper  reported  that  in  the 
two  middle  weeks  of  Octolier  alone,  sixty  people  in  town 
perished  from  the  "flu."2  Many  of  these  people  belonged  to 


Fig.  1.  The  Children's  Cemetery  before  renovation,  stones 
hardly  visible  through  the  brush 


Fig.  2.  The  cemetery  after  renovation 
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predominantly  Polish 

families,  new  to  this  country, 
with  little  to  sustain  them  except 
their  weekly  wages,  which  were 
barely  enough  to  keep  the  family 
in  food  and  shelter.  The  often 
multiple  deaths  in  quick 
succession  were  financially 
devastating.  There  was  no 
money  for  a  cemetery  plot  or 
marker  in  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery, 
so  the  deceased,  mosdy  children, 
baptized  or  not,  were  allowed  to 
be  buried  in  the  unconsecrated 
section  of  the  cemetery.  This 
portion  of  the  cemetery 
eventually  became  known  as 
"The  Children's  Cemetery." 

Jean    Laquidara    Hill,    in 

another  column  on  this  subject, 

estimates  that  there  are  between 

150    and   200   graves    in   this 

section,3       although       James 

Bresniak,  one  of  the  leaders  of 

the  group  that  refurbished  this 

part  of  the  cemetery,  believes 

that  there  may  be  as  many  as 

800.4 

For  reasons  perhaps  related 

to  poverty,  there  are  few  "real" 

markers    in    this    part    of    the 

cemetery.    Most    markers    are 

simple    posts    of    concrete    or 

marble,  and  bear  just  a  number,5 

rather  than  the  usual  information. 

The  few  that  have  information  on 

them  are  invariably  written  in 

Polish.  At  the  time,  a  record  was 

kept  matching  the  names  with  the 

numbers,  but  a  fire  destroyed 

those  records  many  years  ago, 

and  a  recent  effort  to  reconstruct 

the     information     from     other 

sources  proved  unsuccessful. 

After  the  epidemic,  this  part 

of  the  cemetery  was  still  used,  but 

less  and  less  frequent.  Slowly  the 

brush  and  undergrowth  began  to 

take  over.  Many  of  the  older 

families  still  remembered  those 


Fig.  3.  A  zinc  marker,  not  common  in  this  area 
and  printed  in  Polish  (I  thinii) 


Fig.  4.  A  homemade  marker,  riveted  sheet  metal 
with  crudely  painted  initials 


buried  there,  and  would,  as  best 
they  could,  care  for  portions  of  the 
small  section.  Eventually  this  part 
of  the  cemetery  became  almost 
invisible  from  the  road.  Only  in  the 
winter  would  the  small  markers 
emerge  into  view  above  the  snow- 
packed  leaves  and  bare-branched 
brush. 

In  the  recent  past,  Vatican  n 
declared  that  it  was  inappropriate 
for  the  Church  to  judge  others,  and 
the  refusal  to  allow  some  people  to 
be  buried  in  consecrated  ground 
disappeared.  In  2001,  the 
parishioners  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  clean  up  the  Children's 
Cemetery.  They  formed  a 
committee,  and  in  a  short  while, 
had  the  brush  and  trees  down  and 
cleared  away.  The  rest  of  the 
project  took  longer,  and  it  appears 
that  many  of  the  markers  were 
reset  to  more  convenient  locations 

within  the  plot.  6 

Eventually  the  land  was  ready 

for  consecration,  and  on  October 

26,    2003,    the    ceremony    was 

conducted  by  Reverend  Monsignor 

Anthony  Czamecki. 

While   the   names   of  those 

buried  there  may  never  be  known, 

and  as  family  memories  fade  with 

age,  at  last  their  final  resting  place 

is  now  considered  as  a  part  of  the 

cemetery  proper,  and  their  markers 

and  stones  join  with  all  the  others 

there. 

1.  Thomas  Hardy,  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles  (New  York: 
Penguin,  1980),  113. 

Deal  is  an  obscure  word  for  pine 
board,  so  "deal  box"  is  a  pine  box. 

2.  Edward  Patenaude,  story  on  the 
epidemic,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  11  January  2001 
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3.  Jean  Laquidara  Hill  column,  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 
26  November  2000. 

4.  Conversation  with  James  Brezniak,  one  of  the  volunteer 
cleanup  crew,  August  21,  2002.  Mr.  Brezniak  also  thought 
that  other  Catholic  parishes  in  town  may  have  used  this 
burying  ground  during  the  epidemic. 

5.  Oddly  enough,  there  seems  to  be  no  logical  pattern  to  the 
numbers;  few,  if  any,  of  the  markers  have  sequential 
numbers,  which  would  be  expected  if  the  graves  were  dug 
and  filled  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  is  possible  that  the 
unbaptized,  the  paupers,  and  other  unreconciled  souls  each 
may  have  had  their  own  section. 

6.  For  some  reason,  a  small  section  of  the  cemetery,  with  a 
few  markers,  was  left  generally  untouched.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  why  this  happened.  D 


Fig.  5.  Numbered 
concrete  marker 
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The  Revival  of  Atkinson  Cemetery, 
Cottage  Grove,  Washington  County,  Minnesota 


by  E.  Katie  Holm 
photos  by  the  author 
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tkinson  Cemetery 
in  Cottage  Grove, 
^Minnesota,  a 

small,  unassuming  cemetery, 
nestles  quietly  among  the 
urban  sprawl  of  strip  malls  and 
fast-food  restaurants.  Located 
23  miles  southeast  of 
Minneapolis,  it  is  just  visible 
from  Highway  61.  However,  most  motorists  probably  never 
spot  the  former  country  cemetery  that  resides  in  the  shade  of 
a  towering  oak  tree.  They  are  more  likely  to  see  its  neighbor, 
the  McDonald's  restaurant,  located  just  south  of  the  80th 
Street  exit. 

Named  after  its  founder,  John  Atkinson,  Atkinson 
Cemetery  is  the  burial  place  of  many  of  Cottage  Grove's 
earliest  settlers.  Despite  its  enormous  significance  to  the 
community,  the  cemetery  was  abandoned  and  all  but 
forgotten  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Cottage  Grove  Historic  Planning  Office  and  descendants  of 
the  families  buried  in  the  cemetery,  Atkinson  is  now  a 
historic  site.  By  examining  the  history  of  the  cemetery,  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  buried  there,  one  can  understand  the 


significance  this  small  place  holds  for  the  city  of  Cottage 
Grove. 

Minnesota  contains  about  4,400  cemeteries  and 
identified  farm  burials,  seventy-five  of  which  are  in 
Washington  County,  where  Atkinson  is  located.  Due  to 
urban  development,  many  early  burials  and  cemeteries  were 
moved  from  their  original  locations  and  incorporated  into 
larger,  established  burying  grounds.  Verifiable  written 
records,  if  any  exist,  are  poor  at  best  for  these  early 
cemeteries.  Often,  historians  have  turned  to  family  oral 
history  in  order  to  establish  any  information  concerning 
cemetery  records  and  the  people  buried  there.  Once  a 
cemetery  was  relocated,  if  proper  documentation  was  not 
made,  valuable  historical  information  was  lost.  Stillwater, 
the  oldest  city  in  Washington  County,  most  likely  contains 
the  oldest  burial  in  the  county.  However,  many  of 
Stillwater's  early  burial  sites  were  relocated  into  Fairview 
and  surrounding  cemeteries.  While  Atkinson  does  not 
contain  the  oldest  burial  in  the  county,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cemeteries  to  still  reside  in  its  original  location. 

The  earliest  date  in  Atkinson  Cemetery  is  on  the  Welch 
family  monument:  "David  Welch  d.  1846."  However, 
whether  he  is  actually  buried  there  is  questionable.  As 
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^  Prescott 


Map  showing  the  location  of  Atliinson  Cemetery 

settlers  moved  west  into  the  Territories,  many  left 
family  behind,  and  many  perished  on  the  journey.  Memorial 
markers  often  commemorated  these  family  members,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  actual  burials.  In  the 
1980s  Gladys  Munger,  a  descendant  of  the  Munger  family 
whose  graves  are  in  Atkinson  and  Cottage  Grove 
cemeteries,  passed  on  family  oral  history  to  Robert  C. 
Vogel,  then  acting  city  historic  planning  officer.  She  told 
him  about  people  buried  in  Atkinson  for  whom  no  stones 
exist,  and  explained  that  David  Welch  was  not  buried  there. 
Since  no  formal  records  exist  for  the  cemetery,  there  is  no 
wa:y  to  fully  verify  this  information.  However,  based  on  oral 
tradition,  one  may  assume  that  David  Welch's  marker  is  a 
cenotaph. 

Atkinson  Cemetery's  first  burial  is  probably  that  of 
Martin  V.  B.  Atkinson,  son  of  John  Atkinson.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen-and-a-half,  Martin  drowned  on  July  4,  1854.  John 
Atkinson  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  may  have  buried  their 
young  son  on  a  parcel  of  land  they  owned,  and  gradually 
that  parcel  of  land  grew  to  become  Atkinson  Cemetery. 

Although  Atkinson  Cemetery  is  not  the  oldest  cemetery 
in  the  county,  it  is  nonetheless  significant  to  the  early 
history  of  Cottage  Grove.  Many  of  the  people  buried  in 
Atkinson  are  members  of  the  families  who  established 
Cottage  Grove.  John  Atkinson,  Lewis  Austin,  Lewis  Hill, 
and  Joel  and  William  Munger  were  some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  significance  in  Cottage  Grove.  All  these  men 
were  farmers,  many  of  whom  established  the  earliest 
schools,  churches,  and  government. 

Burials  in  Atkinson  Cemetery  began  in  1854,  but  the 


Today,  Atkinson  Cemetery  has  a  sign. 

Atkinson  Cemetery  Association  was  not  formed  until  1 874. 
Interments  and  upkeep  of  the  cemetery  were  left  up  to  the 
cemetery  board  and  trustees.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  the 
cemetery  remained  active.  Plots  sold  for  around  $5,  a  value 
today  of  about  $80.  According  to  an  original  hand-drawn, 
undated  Piatt  map  in  the  Washington  County  Historical 
Society,  Atkinson  Cemetery  sold  many  plots  for  people  who 
were  never  buried  there,  or  who  have  no  gravestones.  Some 
of  these  surnames  include  Kemp,  Hyland,  Bailey,  Crandall, 
Churchill,  Belden,  Fiske,  and  Rosenquist.  Many  of  these 
surnames  belong  to  cemetery  board  members;  James  H. 
Crandall  was  one  of  the  original  three  cemetery  trustees. 

A  name  of  special  interest  that  appears  on  the  map  is 
that  of  J.  M.  Mars.  The  Mars  family,  like  the  Mungers,  was 
a  large  and  prominent  family  in  Cottage  Grove  and  the 
surrounding  area.  Franklin  C.  Mars,  founder  of  the 
Mars/Milky  Way  Candy  Corporation  is  descended  from  this 
family.  In  the  late  1970s,  Forrest  Mars,  son  of  Franklin  C. 
Mars,  contacted  Gladys  Munger.  Forrest  was  tracing  his 
family  history;  as  it  turns  out,  Forrest  and  Gladys  are  third 
cousins,  and  many  of  the  Mungers  buried  in  Atkinson  are 
related,  through  marriage,  to  the  famous  Mars  family.  There 
is  no  other  evidence  to  indicate  any  Marses  are  buried  in 
Atkinson.  John  M.  Mars  was  the  son  of  Hartley  Mars, 
making  him  a  great-great  uncle  of  Gladys  Munger.  If  in 
fact  John  Mars  is  buried  in  Atkinson,  it  further  solidifies  the 
cemetery's  association  with  the  Mars  Family. 

The  Cemetery  Association  appears  to  have  become 
inactive  by  the  early  1900s,  despite  the  tiny  cemetery's 
significance,  and  it  fell  into  disuse  after  the  burial  of  Alzina 
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(Munger)  Austin  in  1909.  With  no  one 
to  care  for  it,  and  taxes  due  to  the  city,  |/  /,  p 

Atkinson  became  overgrown  with  lilacs 
and  sumac,  and  fell  prey  to  vandalism.  In 
1970,  Elizabeth  and  John  Erickson,  a 
couple  who  transcribed  all  of  Washington 
County's  cemeteries,  visited  Atkinson  and 
found  it  in  a  terrible  state. 

In  1974  McDonald's  built  a  restaurant 
on  the  land  just  south  of  the  cemetery. 
Apparently     the     cemetery     was     so 
overgrown  no  one  even  noticed  it.  By 
1979  the  cemetery  was  handed  over  to 
Cottage  Grove.  The  city,  along  with  the 
local  Lions  Club,  performed  a  major    ^-j^f 
overhaul  on  the  cemetery.  Toppled  stones 
were  removed  for  repair  and  restoration, 
and  most  of  the  vegetation,  save  one  lone 
oak  tree,  was  removed.  The  ground  also  had  to  be  leveled 
since   it  was   so   pockmarked   by   gopher   holes.   The 
gravemarkers  were  then  replaced,  but  no  one  is  certain  if  the 
stones  were  returned  to  their  original  places. 

Just  after  its  restoration,  Atkinson  Cemetery  suffered 
one  more  disturbance.  Due  to  city  expansion  and  the  need  to 
build  an  overpass  over  Highway  61,  utilities  needed  to  be 
run  through  a  small  comer  of  the  cemetery.  Gladys  Munger 
sat  in  on  a  city  council  meeting  to  express  her  wish  to  not 
disturb  the  cemetery.  Both  she  and  her  grandmother, 
Placidius  (Mars)  Munger,  were  avid  activists  for  preserving 
the  cemetery.  Gladys  had  recently  communicated  with 
Forrest  Mars  concerning  his  family  history  and  ties  to 
Cottage  Grove,  and  Forrest  Mars  lent  a  hand  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  Atkinson.  Though  both  families  were  adamant 
about  not  disturbing  the  cemetery,  progress  was  inevitable. 


Monument 
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Early  1982  saw  both  the  designation  of 
Atkinson  Cemetery  as  a  historic  site, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Highway  61 
overpass.  It  is  widely  believed  no 
graves  were  disturbed,  but  Gladys 
Munger  was  later  quoted  as  saying,  "If 
bodies  were  found  [in  the  overpass], 
they  probably  didn't  tell  anyone."  The 
following  year,  the  Washington  County 
Historical  Society  erected  a  historic 
plaque  at  the  cemetery,  and  the 
dedication  ceremony  was  attended  by 
members  of  the  Munger  and  Tibbets 
families,  descendants  of  Atkinson's 
pioneers,  and  the  Gibson  family,  who 
reside  in  John  Atkinson's  former  house. 
The  Mars  family  placed  a  monument  to 
their  ancestors  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  cemetery. 

Today  Atkinson  Cemetery  is  well  tended,  and  there  have 
been  no  further  incidents  of  vandalism.  Atkinson  is  no 
longer  a  country  cemetery,  but  stands  as  a  historical  symbol 
of  the  development  its  buried  pioneers  started  over  150 
years  ago. 

More  biographical  information,  transcriptions  and 
bibliography  can  be  viewed  on  line  at 
www.ekatieholm.com/Atkinson2004.htm.   D 

Editor's  note:  An  extensive  report  on  Atkinson  Cemetery  by 
Holm  is  available  through  the  AGS  Lending  Library. 
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Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 

Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
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Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 

Dale  E.  Suess 

3224  Boston  Avenue 

Oakland,  C A  94602-2813 

heranubis@aol.com 


Editor's  note:  We  were  unable  to  run  Dale's  column  in  the 
previous  issue  due  to  time  constraints. 

Spring  unfolds  into  summer  very  fast  here  on  the  West 
Coast.  Cemeteries,  especially  very  old  ones,  take  on  an 
almost  magical  look.  Dry,  barren  ground  sprouts  grass  and 
flowers.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  and  foxes  begin  to  emerge  from 
their  long  sleep,  and  the  quiet  that  filled  the  winter  air  in 
these  grounds  comes  ahve  with  the  sounds  of  birds  and  new 
life.  It  is  a  great  time  to  be  alive  and  walk  through  the  land 
of  sleepers. 

Last  April,  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Sacramento  and  the  Old  City  Cemetery  took  a  tour  of  three 
cemeteries  in  Colma,  California.  The  first  was  Cypress 
Lawn,  the  great  Victorian  resting  place  of  the  famous  and 
notorious  of  San  Francisco  and  masterpiece  of  monumental 
art.  Next  was  Holy  Cross-Catholic  Cemetery,  the  largest 
cemetery  in  Colma,  which  has  a  massive  mausoleum  (the 
building  covers  nine  acres)  where  the  remains  of  the 
archbishops  of  San  Francisco  are  entombed.  With  the  crypts 
situated  in  a  huge  rotunda,  the  mausoleum  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  structures  I  have  ever  seen.  No 
graveyard  and  cemetery  enthusiast  should  miss  seeing  this 
cemetery  or  building. 

The  last  was  Pet  Rest,  an  animal  cemetery,  which  was 
the  inspiration  for  my  last  article  on  Flea.  Many  of  those  on 
the  tour  were  deeply  moved  by  the  quotes  from  their 
owners,  epitaphs,  and  photographs  of  creatures  that  are 
there  now.  After  having  had  my  beloved  companion  of  more 
than  twelve  years  die  in  February  at  the  age  of  almost 
fifteen,  I  found  myself  tearing  up  every  time  I  saw  a 
photograph  of  a  basset  hound  on  a  marker  or  monument. 
The  power  that  the  lives  of  these  little  fur  people  have  over 
us,  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  or  the  record  of  their  lives  left 
by  their  human  guardians. 

An  Exhibition  of  Death 

In  May,  I  attended  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  I've  seen  in  a  long  time.  Called  "In  Passing:  A 
Show  about  Death,"  it  is  thought  provoking,  enlightening, 
hauntingly  beautiful,  and  disturbing.  Todd  Herman,  the 
concept  creator  and  designer  of  this  show,  brought  artists 
from  various  mediums  to  show  how  we,  in  modem  society, 
respond  to  dying,  death,  and  mourning.  He  and  his  friends 


have  shown  that  loss  and  our  responses  to  it  have  basically 
stayed  the  same  throughout  the  centuries.  Cremated 
remains,  displayed  openly,  still  evoke  a  sense  of 
wonderment  and  fear.  Watching  people  via  a  video  film 
place  the  bodies  of  loved  ones  in  decorated  containers  to  be 
cremated,  takes  us  back  to  a  time  when  people  cared  for 
their  own  dead.  The  photographs  of  a  young  man,  now  dead 
several  years  from  AIDS,  dancing  reminded  me  of  the  dance 
macabre.  There  is  an  area  in  the  exhibition  where  people  can 
leave  a  message  to  their  loved  ones:  mini  communications 
to  the  dead.  The  pain  of  loss  does  not  diminish  with  the 
years;  sometimes  it  softens,  but  it  is  still  there  all  the  same. 
Lastly  there  is  a  binder  with  drawings  and  thoughts  by  very 
young  people  whose  new  terrors  are  heroin  overdose,  drive- 
by  shootings,  and  stabbings. 

Mr.  Herman  hopes  to  take  this  exhibition  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  after  it  closes  in  San  Francisco,  and  I 
would  encourage  people  to  see  it.  It  teaches  and  allows  us  to 
show  how,  when  death  occurs,  why  we  react  and  do  what  we 
do.  Updates  on  its  new  locations  will  be  given  on  the  AGS 
website  when  they  become  known.  Mr.  Herman  has 
published  a  companion  book,  "In  Passing:  A  Book  about 
Death,"  that  expands  on  the  themes  in  the  exhibition.  A 
review  of  this  book  as  well  as  of  another  book,  written  by  a 
good  friend,  will  be  in  the  next  Quarterly.  D 

advertisement 
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MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

MCC  zvorks  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  provide: 

MASTER  CONSERVATION  PLANS 
Condition  assessment  reports,  descriptions  of  I 

specific  conditions,  photographs,  GPS  site  plans,  and 
criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation  ivork 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
STONE  CONSERVATION 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and 
methods  are  presented  for  each  stone 

EXECUTION  OF  TREATMENTS 

Specialists  in  the  restoration  of  historic  marble 
and  sandstone  gravemarkers 

IRVING  SLAVID  Cotisenmtor   KARL  MUNSON  Stonemason 
PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 
BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,CT  06021        860  379  2462 
ivwiv.mcc-momanent-conservatioiucom    
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President's  Report 

Here  we  are,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  It's  been  twenty 
years  or  more  since  Deborah  Trask  first  invited  us  to  visit. 
Over  the  years,  several  AGS  members  have  accepted  her 
invitation  and  have  returned  home,  echoing  her 
enthusiasm  for  Nova  Scotia,  its  gravestones  and 
stonecutters.  May  we  continue  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
and  tire  tracks  of  those  pioneering  souls! 

From  my  perspective,  it  has  been  another  good  year 
for  AGS.  Our  membership  has  hovered  between  1100  and 
1150  for  the  last  few  years  (we've  been  losing  and 
gaining  members  at  roughly  the  same  rate).  And,  as  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  geographic  distribution  of  our 
members  has  continued  to  shift  southward  and 
westward,  gradually  transforming  us  from  a  regional  to  a 
national  organization.  More  and  more,  we  are  stepping 
out  into  the  wider  world.  During  the  coming  year,  we  will 
devote  considerable  effort  to  membership  development. 
Susan  Olsen,  a  new  member  of  the  AGS  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  taken  on  the  role  of  membership 
development  coordinator. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  been  working  with  the 
Quarterly  Editorial  Board,  monitoring,  and  at  times, 
assisting  them  in  their  efforts  to  transform  the  Quarterly 
into  a  professional  quality,  member-friendly  magazine. 
Mary  Cope,  who  currently  chairs  the  Quarterly  Editorial 
Board,  has  announced  that  she  will  retire  from  the  board 
this  fall.  Four  times  a  year,  for  the  past  ten  years,  Mary 
has  traveled,  by  bus  or  train,  from  her  home  in  New  York 
City  to  Editorial  Board  meetings  in  Hadley  and  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts.  John  Spaulding,  another  mainstay  on  the 
Quarterly  Editorial  Board,  retired  from  the  board  earlier 
this  year.  Two  other  Editorial  Board  members — Jim  Fannin 
and  Jim  Freeman — have  announced  their  intention  to 
retire  from  the  board  later  this  year.  Please  join  me  in 
thanking  Mary,  John,  Jim  and  Jim  for  their  many  years  of 
devoted  service.  If  you  have  editorial  skills  to  share  and 
you  are  willing  to  review  manuscripts  and  travel  to 
Editorial  Board  meetings  four  times  a  year,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  Andrea  Carlin,  our 
administrator.  Penny  Davis,  our  office  assistant,  and  all 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  AGS  Board  of 
Trustees  for  helping  to  make  this  another  good  year. 
Before  the  close  of  this  Annual  Meeting,  we  will  recognize 
the  contributions  of  four  retiring  trustees  and  welcome 
seven  new  trustees.  By  the  close  of  this  meeting,  the 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees  will  include  members  from 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Ohio.  At  our  September  board  meeting,  we 
will  begin  considering  candidates  for  the  AGS  Advisory 
Council,  and  thus,  begin  incorporating  members  from 
more  distant  areas  into  our  organizational  structure. 

A  year  from  now,  we  will  be  meeting  at  Delaware 
Valley  College  in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania  (northeast  of 


Philadelphia).  I  hope  to  see  you  there.  The  following  year, 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  AGS,  I  suggest 
that  we  meet  somewhere  in  New  England. 

Robert  Drinkwater,  President 

Administrator's  Report 


2003 

2004 

Sales 

$23,830  (includes 

Conference  Sales 

below) 

$22,964  (includes 

Conference  Sales 

below) 

Conference  Sales 

$4,420 

$5,673 

#  of  members  as  of 
Dec.  31 

1,112 

1,012 

#  of  new  members 
during  year 

225 

204 

Membership  Development  and  Public  Awareness 

Membership  numbers  were  down  slightly  from  2003, 
but  there  have  been  several  efforts  to  increase 
membership  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Two  mailings 
designed  to  promote  AGS  were  sent  out  in  2004,  both  of 
which  received  positive  response.  We  mailed  525 
postcards  to  historical  societies,  libraries,  and  individuals 
advertising  the  2004  conference.  Also,  a  mailing  was 
sent  to  one  hundred  lapsed  members  announcing  the 
inclusion  of  Markers  and  the  e-newsletter  as  part  of  AGS 
membership.  Four  renewals  and  one  donation  were 
received  as  a  result. 

Also  pertaining  to  public  awareness,  for  the  past  few 
years  we've  sponsored  bi-annual  cemetery  tours.  These 
consistently  attract  members  and  non-members  alike. 
Additionally,  many  members  distribute  AGS  information 
when  they  give  lectures  and  workshops.  Both  of  these 
activities  assure  growth  for  future  years. 

Markers 

In  2004,  we  streamlined  the  system  for  tracking 
Markers  mailings  to  members,  libraries,  and  general 
orders.  This  was  the  first  year  that  Markers  was  mailed  to 
all  members.  By  combining  direct  mailing  from  the  printer 
with  in-office  handling  of  pre-paid  library,  invoiced,  and 
international  orders  we  created  an  efficient  system  for 
continued  use  in  future  years. 

Increased  Conference  Tasks 

Each  year  the  office  has  been  increasingly  involved 
with  conference  organization.  In  2004,  we  assisted  the 
conference  planners  by  designing  the  registration  form, 
program,   promotion,   and   other  materials   as  well   as 
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coordinating  printing  and  delivery.  Also,  2004  was 
the  first  year  the  office  was  the  primary  contact  for  all 
inquiries  pertaining  to  the  conference. 

Sales  Items 

This  past  year  we  implemented  a  new  method  of 
ordering  items  for  the  AGS  store.  Rather  than  keeping  a 
large  inventory  of  a  few  items,  we  now  include  a  wider 
range  of  new  publications.  Popular  titles  are  always  kept 
well-stocked.  This  allows  members  access  to  the  latest 
publications,  and  AGS  should  be  able  generate  more 
sales  revenue  in  the  long  run.  Please  be  sure  to  let  me 
know  of  any  new  titles  you'd  like  to  see  offered. 

Scholarships 

This  is  a  great  program  that  enables  students  to 
attend  the  AGS  annual  meeting  and  conference.  In 
2004,  three  students  received  scholarships.  The  total 
awarded  was  $600.  This,  along  with  the  $20  student 
membership  rate  implemented  in  2003  has  been 
successfully  attracting  students  to  our  organization. 
Scholarships  are  funded  entirely  by  your  donations. 

MCC  Grant 

Since  2002,  we've  received  a  total  of  $17,900  from 
the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  to  enhance  AGS 
publications.  Our  2004  award  was  $3,780.  2005  will  be 
the  final  year  we  receive  this  grant. 

Queries 

Every  year  we  receive  a  wide  variety  of  questions 
about  cemeteries  and  gravestones.  All  members  of  AGS 
are  always  helpful  in  sharing  their  expertise  to  help  with 
answers  and  advice.  Thanks  very  much  to  all  of  you  for 
sharing  your  knowledge  and  spreading  the  word. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Andrea  Carlin 

Research  Clearinghouse  Report 

During  calendar  year  2004  the  Clearinghouse 
responded  to  123  queries  forwarded  by  the  AGS  office. 
This  is  22  per  cent  fewer  than  last  year  and  only  four 
were  identified  as  being  from  AGS  members. 

We  thank  those  members  who  assisted  us  in 
responding  to  the  queries,  especially  during  the  period 
when  I  was  not  available  in  September  and  October. 

The  Clearinghouse  continues  to  be  an  educational 
asset  for  AGS  and  assists  the  office  staff  in  responding 
to  public  queries. 

John  Spaulding 

AGS  Research  Clearinghouse  Coordinator 


Archivist's  Report 

Our  computerized  library  catalogue  now  has  about 
1,000  entries.  The  backlog  of  acquisitions  that  were  not 
included  in  the  listing  used  for  the  original  input  are  slowly 
being  added,  and  the  first  entries  corrected  and 
upgraded. 

The  database  for  images  is  now  in  place,  but  entries 
have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  processing  of  the  several  large  collections  of 
slides,  photographs,  and  rubbings  has  been  the  major 
focus  of  the  year.  Bob  Drinkwater  and  I  have  completed 
the  sorting  and  housing  of  the  large  collection  of  slides, 
prints  and  negatives  from  Robert  Pierce.  We  also  went  to 
Boston  to  pick  up  Michael  Cornish's  photographic 
collection  of  New  England  gravestones — slides, 
negatives,  exhibition  prints  as  well  as  rubbings.  These 
came  very  well  organized,  labeled  and  housed,  and  now 
await  the  input  into  the  database.  Valerie  Berberich  gave 
us  some  valuable  time  listing  the  rubbings.  The  125 
rubbings  from  William  Maxwell  fit  very  nicely  in  the  new 
map  case  and  may  be  candidates  for  the  first  entries  into 
the  database.  Sixteen  thick  volumes  of  slides  devoted  to 
Tree  Stump  Tombstones  came  from  Susanne  Ridlen. 
These,  too,  should  not  be  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
database. 

Reorganizing  the  available  space  in  the  Archives  has 
so  far,  kept  us  from  overflowing  the  banks.  In  the  coming 
year  we  hope  to  use  more  Chase  funds  to  acquire  some 
new  shelving  which  will  make  more  efficient  use  of  our 
space — allowing  for  still  more  acquisitions! 

Working  with  the  image  database  is  a  major  priority 
for  the  2005-2006  year.  We  are  becoming  a  very 
important  repository  for  research,  and  we  hope  that 
appropriate  access  to  our  material  will  soon  give  it  the 
usage  it  deserves. 

Marie  Booth  Ferre 

Quarterly  Editorial  Board  Report 

This  year  the  appearance  of  the  Quarterly  has 
changed  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  a  donation  given 
anonymously  to  engage  a  layout  designer  and  a  copy 
editor.  Its  content,  however,  remains  the  product  of  AGS 
members — those  who  provide  regular  columns  and  others 
who  contribute  articles  of  interest  about  their  activities  or 
research.  We  seek  more  of  the  latter  in  order  to  make  the 
publication  truly  a  voice  of  the  membership. 

The  work  of  the  Board  has  been  helped  by  the 
participation  of  Bob  Drinkwater  at  its  meetings.  Barbara 
Rotundo  rejoined  the  Board  and  also  served  as  Book 
Review  editor  until  her  death  on  December  24th,  sadly 
depriving  the  Quarterly  of  her  experience  and  wisdom. 
John  Spaulding  left  us  after  seven  years,  but  continues  to 
serve  AGS  in  another  capacity. 

The  Editorial  Board  reviews  materials  submitted  for 
publication  and  may  make  changes  in  them  in  the  interest 
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of  accuracy  and  readability,  or  to  accommodate  space 
limitations.  Andrea  Carlin,  as  editor,  ably  bears  the 
burden  of  maintaining  communications  among  all 
involved  and  of  coordinating  activities  of  authors,  layout 
designer,  copy  editor  and  printer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  Cope,  Jim  Fannin,  James  Freeman 

Markers  Editor  Report 

This  is  the  second  year  that  Markers  (in  the  newer, 
slimmer  format)  is  being  mailed  to  all  members.  If  all 
goes  well,  Markers  XXII  will  be  in  the  mail  within  a  week. 
As  noted  last  year.  Markers  is  now  also  printed  on  slightly 
thinner  paper  to  guarantee  that  it  will  come  in  under  1  lb., 
including  mailing  envelope  (1  lb.  is  a  critical  threshold 
that,  if  crossed,  results  in  significantly  higher  postage 
costs).  This  year's  issue  includes  articles  covering  a  good 
range  of  topics  and  geographical  areas. 

One  innovation  this  year  significantly  shortens  an 
already  long  article.  A  lengthy  appendix  to  Vincent  Luti's 
study  listing  ail  of  George  Alien's  400+  identified 
gravestones  has  been  dropped  from  the  volume,  but  a 
note  indicates  that  the  list  of  George  Allen  stones  will  be 
available  from  the  AGS  archives  either  as  a  printed 
document  or  an  electronic  file  that  can  be  emailed.  A  hard 
copy  of  the  list  of  George  Allen  stones  is  also  being 
deposited  with  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Thus, 
the  complete  documentation  will  be  readily  available  to 
the  few  scholars  interested  in  such  details. 

Another,  more  minor  innovation  this  year  is  the  article 
by  Tim  Kloberdanz,  with  photos  by  the  late  Bob  Pierce. 
The  article  showcases  photographs  of  representative  iron 
crosses  in  a  North  Dakota  cemetery  but  includes  only  a 
very  short  text  that,  nevertheless,  is  based  on  many 
years  of  research  and  is  quite  authoritative.  I  hope  that 
Tim's  article  will  be  a  model  for  future  articles 
showcasing  a  group  of  photographs  and  accompanied  by 
short,  authoritative  texts. 

Later  this  year  I  intend  to  add  at  least  one  new 
member  to  the  board  of  editors  to  take  Barbara 
Rotundo's  place  (I  can't  say  "to  replace  Barbara," 
because  she  is  really  irreplaceable  and  already  greatly 
missed). 

Markers  XXIII  is  beginning  to  fill  up  but  I  probably  still 
need  a  few  more  articles.  Anyone  in  the  process  of 
preparing  to  submit  an  article  in  the  near  future  should 
contact  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Gary  Collison,  Editor 

Lending  Library  Report 

The  Lending  Library  completed  11  transactions 
throughout  2004.  This  involved  7  members  and  the 
circulation  of  19  titles. 


The  Library  continues  to  offer  members  the 
opportunity  to  borrow  books  that  are  otherwise 
unobtainable  or  of  general  interest. 

There  are  a  total  of  197  titles  in  the  Lending  Library 
available  to  our  members.  A  complete  listing  of  the 
Library  holdings  is  available  through  the  AGS  website. 

Members  continue  to  pay  a  $2  processing  fee  per 
loan  as  well  as  postage.  For  2004,  a  total  of  $51  was 
collected  in  postage  and  processing  fees.  The  overall  cost 
and  expense  associated  with  the  lending  library,  including 
postage,  has  been  donated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lynn  Radke 
Lending  Librarian 

Nominating  Committee  Report 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  four 
of  the  five  current  board  members  eligible  for 
nomination  to  an  additional  two-year  term  have  agreed 
to  be  nominated. 

Nominated  for  a  first  two-year  term  as  Trustee: 
Brenda  Reynolds  TaMara  Conde 

Susan  Olsen  Richard  Sauers 

Janet  Heywood  Melvin  Mason 

Tom  Mason 

Nominated  for  a  second  two-year  term  as  Trustee: 
Valerie  Berberich  Robert  Young 

Nominated  for  a  third  two-year  term  as  Trustee: 
Robert  Drinkwater  Katie  Karrick 

Officer  nominated  for  a  first  two-year  term: 
Secretary:  Joe  Edgette 

Leaving  the  Board  after  three  two-year  terms  as  Trustee 
are 

Barbara  Aitken,  James  Freeman,  and  Margaret 
Jenks. 

Leaving  the  Board  after  two  two-year  terms  is  Alicia 
Pa  res  i. 

Continuing  on  the  Board  as  Trustees: 

Frank  Calidonna  Claire  Deloria 

Joe  Edgette  Roberta  Halporn 

C.R.  Jones  Tom  Malloy 

Fred  Oakley 

Continuing  on  the  Board  as  Officers: 
President:   Robert  Drinkwater 
Vice  President:  Tom  Malloy 
Treasurer:   Fred  Oakley 

Ex  Officio  Board  members: 

Laurel  Gabel,  Trustee  Emerita 
Richard  Meyer,  Trustee  Emeritus 
Gary  Collison,  Markers  Editor 
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John  Spaulding,  Research  Clearinghouse  Coordinator 
IVIarie  Ferre,  Archivist 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AGS  Nominating  Committee  2005:  Barbara  Aitken, 
Chair,   Katie  Karrick,  Thomas  Malloy 


Treasurer's  Report 

Year  2004's  operating  deficit  was  primarily  due  to 
reduced  conference  2004  net  income,  but  the  grant  (line 
3,  column  E  for  $3,216)  reduced  the  deficit  significantly. 
For  year  2005,  the  grant  will  be  substantially  reduced  to 
$800  (line  3,  column  F),  and  the  projected  net  income 
estimate  for  conference  2005  is  similar  to  the  previous 
year.  As  a  result  the  deficit  may  increase  substantially. 

We're  looking  forward  to  conference  2006  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  net  income  for  this  activity  may  return 
the  Operating  Deficit  to  positive  numbers. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

W.  Fred  Oakley,  Jr.,  Treasurer 


Asset  Balances 

Fund  Balances 
End  2004 

Begin  Year 
2004 

End  Year 
2004 

Changes  in 
Fund  Balances 

A.    BankNorth 

$2,794 

$771 

($2,023) 

B.   Freedom 
(see  note) 

$27,243 

$21,655 

($5,588) 

C.   Fidelity 

Unrestricted 

$28,148 

$30,107 

$1,959 

Restricted 
(Life  Mbrs.) 

$16,536 

$17,238 

$701 

D.  Webster 

$34,506 

$43,450 

$8,944 

E.   Easthampton 

Restricted 
(Archives) 

$10,065 

$7,335 

($2,730) 

Total 

$119,293 

$120,556 

$1,263 

Unrestricted 

$92,691 

$95,983 

$3,292 

Restricted 

$26,601 

$24,572 

($2,029) 

Notes  on  Asset  Balances: 

(A)  Operating  Account.  Balances  over  $1000  are 
transferred  to  Freedom 

(B)  Freedom  Acct  used  for  over  $500  Bills,  e.g. 
Quarterly  &  Markers 

Restricted  amount  used  for  Quarterly  revamp  is 
exhausted 

(C)  Improved  mutual  fund  during  2004 

(D)  25th  Anniversary  Fund  investment  gains  from 

designated  contributions 

(E)  $2,730  taken  for  archival  supplies  and  equipment 


(see  notes  next  column) 


Budget  2004 

Actual  2004 

Budget  2005 

Income 

Membership 

$57,200 

$48,635 

$48,700 

Contributions 

$2,000 

$1,906 

$1,000 

Grant 

$0 

$3,216 

$800 

Sales- 
Publications 

$17,500 

$22,964 

$23,000 

Conference 

$13,500 

$34,182 

$35,000 

Misc.  (Royalty, 
Advertising) 

$1,000 

$4,109 

$4,200 

Total 

$91,200 

$115,012 

$112,700 

Expense 

Staff 

$35,655 

$32,252 

$33,616 

Health  Insurance 

$1,800 

$1,900 

$2,400 

Membership 

$19,500 

$22,313 

$22,500 

Administration 

$6,000 

$8,292 

$8,300 

Items  for 
Sale/Resale 

$8,000 

$13,852 

$14,000 

Postage  Meter 
&  Supplies 

$4,700 

$4,045 

$4,200 

Misc. 

$3,500 

$1,232 

$1,300 

Rent 

$5,600 

$6,071 

$6,100 

Conference  Misc. 

$0 

$29,339 

$28,000 

Total 

$84,755 

$119,296 

$120,416 

Balance- 
Operations 

$6,445 

($4,284) 

($7,716) 
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2005  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
Presented  to 

^eny  Q.  JorcCan-'Bt/di/(pv 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies 


Acceptance  speech  by  Gary  CoUison 

It  is  truly  a  great  honor  to  be  here  today 
to  accept  the  Forbes  award  for  the  late  Terry 
G.  Jordan-Bychkov  (1938-2003)  on  behalf 
of  his  family.  I  wish  Terry  could  be  here 
today.  Perhaps  he  is  listening  somewhere.  If 
he  were  here,  I  am  sure  he  would  feel 
compelled  to  speak  modestly  of  his 
accomplishments.  The  advantage  I  have  is 
that  I  am  under  no  such  obligation. 

Terry  Jordan  (he  added  -Bychkov  to  his 
last  name  after  his  1997  marriage  to  Russian 
geographer  Bella  Bychkova)  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  respected  cultural 
geographers  in  America,  if  not  the  world.  He 
wrote  many  books  and  articles  about  many 
countries  and  regions  and  topics.  But  it  is  Texas  Graveyards, 
his  wonderful  book  first  published  in  1982,  that  is  the  main 
reason  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  him.  As  fellow 
geographer  Richard  Francaviglia  wrote  last  year  in  his 
Markers  XXI  obituary  for  Terry,  Texas  Graveyards  "has 
become  a  classic  in  regional  literature"  that  "sets  the 
standard  for  what  a  regional  treatment  of  cemeteries  should 
cover."  In  Terry  Jordan,  the  folk  cemeteries  of  Texas  found 
their  ideal  interpreter.  The  much-reprinted  book  is  not  a 
work  of  dry  scholarship  but  the  warm  and  deeply  reflective 
labor  of  love  of  a  sixth-generation  Texan.  It  opens  with  a 
chapter  entitled  "The  Truth  about  Cemeteries"  in  which 
Jordan  introduces  four  truths  about 
traditional  burial  grounds  learned  in 
visiting  more  than  1,000  Texas 
cemeteries  over  many  years: 


Truth  #1 — Necrogeography 

"First  and  most  important  from 
my  perspective  as  a  cultural 
geographer,  I  learned  that  many 
characteristics  of  traditional 
Texas  cemeteries  differ  greatly 
from  one  ethnic  group  to  another, 
from  one  district  to  its  neighbor. 
.    .    .    Subsequent    cemetery 


Terry  G.  Jordan-Bychkov 


tramping  in  the  Mid-west,  New 
England,  and  Europe  reinforced  my 
realization  that  major  regional/ethnic 
variations  existed  in  graveyard  types 
[and]  that  a  vivid  'necrogeography, ' 
or  regionality  of  burial  practices, 
awaited  description,  classification, 
and  analysis. " 

Truth  #2 — The  Living  and  the  Dead 

"The  second  truth  about  cemeteries 
may  sound  trite  and  even  absurd. 
Graveyards,  I  learned,  are  not 
primarily  for  the  dead,  but  for  the 
living.  My  initial  forays  into  rural 
cemeteries  were  clouded  by  a  sense  of 
guilt  at  disturbing  the  dead.  I  felt  like 
an  intruder  and  trespasser.  .  .Only 
gradually,  through  observation,  did  I 
come  to  regard  the  cemetery  as  a  place  for  live 
people.  Graveyards,  after  all,  reflect  the  customs, 
beliefs,  handicrafts,  and  social  structure  of  the 
survivors.  .  .The  living,  singly  and  in  groups,  .  .  . 
come  to  commune  with  the  dead,  to  associate  with 
friends  and  neighbors,  to  manicure  and  beautify 
the  grounds,  to  record  biographical  data 
concerning  their  ancestors,  to  rruxke  rubbings  of 
fine  old  tombstones,  to  vandalize  and  destroy,  and 
even  to  study  traditional  material  culture. " 

Truth  #3 — Conservatism 


"A    third 


President  Bob  Drinkwater  (left)  pre- 
senting the  2005  Forbes  Award  at  the 

AGS  Annual  Conference.  Gary 
CoUison  (right)  accepted  the  Award  on 

behalf  of  Terry's  wife  and  daughter. 


truth    concerning    traditional    Texas 

cemeteries  was  more   difficult  to 

perceive.  After  years  of  observing  the 

highly  diverse   material   traits   of 

Southern,    German,   and  Hispanic 

graveyards,   I  came  to  regard  the 

traditional   burial   ground   as   an 

extremely  conservative  aspect  of  the 

respective  cultures.  .  .  .  In  our  rural 

burial  grounds,  we  find  one  of  the 

last  viable  refuges  of  folk  culture, 

with  all  the  antiquity,  timeliness,  and 

continuity   implied  by  that  term. 

Nowhere   else,   I  maintain,    is   it 

possible  to  look  so  deeply  into  our 


Forbes  Award  continued  on  page  21 
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AGS  Conference  and 

Annual  Meeting 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  2005 

by  AGS  Members 

St.  Mary's  University 

The  site  of  the  2005  AGS  conference,  St.  Mary's 
University  in  HaUfax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  thirty-acre  urban 
campus  in  a  pleasant  residential  area.  It  grew  from  a  small 
school  for  boys  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  a 
coeducational  institution  with  over  7,000  students  and  a 
range  of  academic  offerings  including  a  notable  business 
program.  The  buildings  on  the  campus  were  built  at 
different  times  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  are  all 
connected  by  "pedways,"  covered  walkway  bridges.  The 
dormitory  in  which  we  were  housed,  a  twenty-two-story 
structure,  is  the  most  recent.  Those  of  us  with  rooms  facing 
east  had  a  view  of  a  huge,  brightly  lit  athletic  field  that 
seemed  to  be  in  use  at  all  times.  We  could  watch  a  girl's 
field  hockey  match  that  ended  at  ten  in  the  evening  and 
soccer  games  that  lasted  past  eleven! 

Wednesday 

Pre-Conference  Tour 

The  Pre-Conference  tour  took  us  to  Heather  Lawson's 
workshop.  Raspberry  Bay  Stone,  in  Bass  River.  Along  the 
way,  we  skirted  Halifax  harbor  and  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Deborah  Trask  told  us  some  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  reaching  our 
destination,  half  our  group  visited  Economy  Cemetery 
while  the  rest  went  to  the  workshop  complex. 

Economy  (the  name  of  the  town)  Cemetery  was  started 
in  1783,  but  the  earliest  marker  is  from  1820.  Several  of 
Heather's  contemporary  markers  are  there,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  stones  are  from  the  nineteenth  century. 


TaMara  Conde  has  a 

chance  to  try  carving  at 

Heather's  Studio. 

Photo  by  Marie  Ferre 


Entrance  to 
Economy  Cemetery 
Photo  by  John  O'Brien 


These  are  notable  for  the  vast  number  that  use  hand 
symbols:  clasped  hands,  hands  pointing  up,  hands  holding 
flowers,  hands  holding  a  broken  chain. 

Heather  Lawson  is  a  British-trained  stonecutter  who 
formerly  did  architectural  restoration  work.  She  still  does 
some  of  that,  but  also  accepts  commissions  for  monuments 
and  creates  independent  art  sculpture.  In  the  workshop  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  wield  a  mallet  and  chisel,  with 
Heather  coaching.  In  addition  to  the  workshop,  there  is  a 
gallery  exhibiting  works  by  other  artists,  a  small  museum 
displaying  architectural  pieces  and  stoneworking  tools,  and 
garden  rooms  with  sculpture  displayed  amid  the  flora.  In 
addition  to  flora  there  are  fauna — some  merino  sheep  and 
goats  confined  to  a  pen  and  some  unconfined  guinea  fowl. 

Before  we  left,  we  had  our  lunch  on  a  deck  by  the 
garden.  We  would,  however,  see  Heather  again  when  she  led 
the  conservation  workshop  at  Camp  Hill  Cemetery  on 
Thursday.  C.R.  Jones  gave  a  slide  presentation, 
"Conserving  the  Stones  and  Setting  Things  Right," 
examining  the  deterioration  of  gravestones  and  some  safe 
methods  of  prolonging  their  life. 

Wednesday  Late-Night  Session  hosted  by  Joe  Counihan 

John  O'Brien:  "Images  from  the  Day's  Tour"  and 
"Cemeteries  in  London,  England" 

Thursday 

Heather  Lawson  led  the  conservation  workshop  in 
Camp  Hill  Cemetery,  with  help  from  Alicia  Pares! 
Friedman,  Charlie  Marchant,  and  John  O'Brien.  The 

group  reset  gravestone  tablets  in  new  concrete  pocket  bases. 

Lee  Sandstead  led  an  all-day  digital  photography 
workshop  called  "Dying  For  Digital."  Participants  learned 
basic  digital  camera  photography  skills. 

Thursday  afternoon  featured  Halifax  Cemeteries  mini- 
tours.  Participants  took  a  minibus  or  drove  themselves  to 
visit  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  The  Little  Dutch  Church,  the 
burying  ground  at  St.  David's  Church,  Camp  Hill  Cemetery, 
and  Holy  Cross  Cemetery.  Guides  were  available  at  the 
sites. 

Thursday  Night  Lectures 

Keynote  address:  "Settlement,  Settlers,  and  Gravestones 
in  Colonial  Nova  Scotia."  Dr.  Allan  E.  Marble,  professor 
emeritus  of  Dalhousie  University,  described  the  various 
ethnic  groups  who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  identified  the  location  of  the 
earliest  cemeteries  in  the  provinces,  and  illustrated  the 
gravestones  found  in  them. 

"Women  and  Children  First:  The  Final  Resting  Places  of 
Those  Aboard  the  RMS  Titanic  Whose  Journey  Ended  in 
Halifax."  Dr.  J.  Joseph  Edgette  presented  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  final  resting  places  of  the  150  souls  who 
perished  in  the  foundering  of  the  ship  on  April  15,  1912.  In 
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addition,  he  discussed  the  burial  site  and  markers  of  the 
victims  and  of  the  citizens  of  Halifax,  who  made  sure  they 
had  proper  burials  and  immortalization. 

"A  December  Mourning:  The  Halifax  Explosion." 
Richard  A.  Sauers  examined  the  many  cemeteries  in 
Halifax  and  Dartmouth  where  cenotaphs  and  grave  markers 
memorialize  the  some  2,000  victims  of  the  explosion  that 
resulted  on  December  6,  1917,  when  the  relief  ship  SS  Imo 
collided  with  the  munitions  ship  SS  Mont  Blanc  in  Halifax 
harbor  and  recounted  the  events  surrounding  that 
occurrence. 

"In  Search  of  William  Edmondson."  Mary  Ann 
Bodayla  told  the  story  of  the  folk  artist,  son  of  former 
slaves,  who  believed  that  his  carving  talent  was  divinely 
ordained.  He  sculpted  in  stone  figures  of  animals,  angels, 
and  biblical  figures,  many  of  which  were  used  for 
gravestones  before  his  work  was  recognized  and  lauded  by 
the  art  world. 

Thursday  Late-Night  Sessions 

George  Wright:  "The  Old  Protestant  Burying  Ground 
in  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island" 

Ruth  Miller:  "Heloise  and  Abelard — Their  Tomb  in 
Pere  Lachaise" 

Joy  Giguere:  "Gravemarkers  in  Cumberland  County, 
Maine" 

Mary  Reilly-McNellan:  "Folk  Markers  and  Grave 
Goods" 

John  O'Brien:  "London  Cemeteries" 

Friday 

The  Disaster  Tour  Led  by  Joe  Edgette  and  Rich 
Sauers. 

Due  to  its  prominence  as  a  seaport,  most  of  the  disasters 
associated  with  Halifax  involved  ships.  Best  known,  of 
course,  is  that  it  is  the  place  where  many  of  the  bodies 
recovered  after  the  Titanic  sinking  are  buried.  Our  tour 
visited  the  cemeteries  where  these  victims  are  interred: 
Fairview,  Mount  Olivet,  and  Baron  de  Hirsch. 

The  disaster  that  looms  largest  in  Haligonians' 
memories  occurred  on  December  6,  1917,  when  the  SS  Imo 
and  the  SS  Mont  Blanc  collided  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
harbor.  The  Mont  Blanc  was  laden  with  munitions  that  the 
ensuing  fire  caused  to  explode.  That  explosion  killed  2,000 
people,  injured  8,000,  and  made  20,000  homeless. 

Our  tour  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  explosion,  the  area 
of  destruction,  the  location  of  a  temporary  morgue,  and 
monuments  to  unidentified  dead.  We  discovered  a  living 
connection  to  the  grim  event  when  our  bus  driver,  Wendy 
MacDonald,  pointed  out  the  stone  of  her  great-grandfather, 
LeBaron  Coleman,  who  worked  at  the  railway  station  and 
was  killed  in  the  explosion. 

The  Colonial  Tour  Led  by  Deborah  Trask. 

The  group  visited  the  Old  Burying  Ground  in  Halifax, 


where  the  first  burial  took  place  the  day  after  English 
settlers  arrived  in  1749.  Located  just  to  the  south  of  the 
stockade  surrounding  the  original  town,  the  Old  Burying 
Ground  was  granted  to  St.  Paul's  Church  in  1793  and  later 
was  known  as  St.  Paul's  Cemetery.  It  was  closed  for  burial 
when  Camp  Hill  Cemetery  was  opened  in  1844.  There  are 
approximately  12,000  graves  here,  with  about  1,250  stones 
surviving.  In  the  1980s,  a  project  was  started  to  preserve  the 
graveyard,  and  it  was  renamed  the  Old  Burying  Ground. 
There  are  or  more  than  30  New  England  carved  slates, 
including  stones  from  John  Homer  (Lawson  family 
1772-1784);  John  Just  Geyer  (Martha  Howe  1799);  and 
William  Codner  (Margaretta  Newton,  1769);  William  Coye 
(Jane  MacKareth  1770).  There  are  three  stones  cut  by 
Abraham  Seaman  in  Horton;  a  number  by  David  Kinnear  of 
Halifax;  and  a  charming  little  1776  stone  signed  "D.  Dares." 
A  local  carver,  for  want  of  a  better  name  "The  Halifax 
Carver,"  in  the  1760s  and  early  1770s  did  wonderful  shaped 
slate  stones  that  were  coated  in  a  dark  black  substance  to 
hide  the  rusty  pyrites  in  the  stone,  known  locally  as 
ironstone. 

Next  was  the  Old  Burial  Ground  in  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  was  one  of  many  settlements  formed  in  Nova 
Scotia  after  free  land  was  offered  to  New  Englanders 
following  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians.  The  older  stones 
in  Liverpool's  Old  Burial  Ground  are  from  New  England. 
There  are  more  than  25  crudely  carved  bluish  slate  stones  in 
the  Liverpool  burial  ground  dating  from  the  1808-1815 
period.  These  have  a  certain  sameness  in  appearance  and  are 


Lunch  break  on  the  back  porch 
of  Heather's  studio 


Ruby  Sexton,  John  O'Brien,  and  Bel  Deering 
at  the  Conservation  Workshop,  Camp  Hill  Cemetery 

Both  photos  by  John  O'Brien 
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rarely  decorated  beyond 
flourishes  or  tiny  incised  winged 
heads.  Before  the  Richard 
Kempton  stone  was  reset,  there 
was  a  lot  of  doodling  visible  at  the 
bottom.  In  among  the  practice 
words  and  alphabets  the  clear 
name  "Wm  G.  Archer"  could  be 
seen.  The  day-to-day  events  in 
Liverpool  were  well  documented 
by  Simeon  Perkins,  originally 
from  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  his 
diary.  On  Wednesday,  February  7, 
1810,  he  noted:  "Mr.  Gates  Archer 

made  me  a  Stone  Stove  in  my  County  Room  Chimney 
which  Seems  to  Answer  very  well.  It  is  a  Newly  discovered 
Stone.  They  are  at  the  Beaver  Dam  in  great  plenty.  He 
makes  Grave  Stones  of  them  and  Say  they  polish  exceeding 
well."  One  of  Gates's  brothers,  Joseph  Tupper  Archer,  also 
carved  gravestones.  They  both  moved  to  the  Yarmouth  area 
about  1 820,  where  they  continued  carving. 

The  last  stop  was  Bay  view  Cemetery,  in  Mahone  Bay. 
Mahone  Bay  was  a  part  of  the  planned  "foreign  Protestant" 
settlement  at  Lunenburg  in  the  early  1750s.  To  counter  the 
mainly  French  and  Catholic  population  in  the  province,  the 
English  government  experimented  with  importing  settlers 
from  the  Protestant  Swiss  Cantons,  Palatines,  and  northern 
parts  of  Germany.  Once  known  as  the  Mush  a  Mush  burying 
ground,  Bayview  Cemetery  has  several  slate  stones  marking 
graves  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  area,  inscribed  in  archaic 
German. 

The  Mixed  Tour  Led  by  Pat  Townsend 

The  group  visited  the  old  graveyard  at  Wolfville,  and 
saw  a  marvelous  selection  of  locally  carved  sandstones 
from  the  Seaman  family  of  carvers,  who  continued  in  the 
monument  business  into  the  late  1800s. 

Next  was  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  in  Kentville,  a  rural 


The  Old  Burying  Ground,  Halifax 

Photo  by  Deborah  Trask 


cemetery  that  grew  around  an  older 
family  burial  area.  The  cemetery  is 
typical  of  Victorian  rural 
cemeteries  in  Nova  Scotia;  Oak 
Grove  has  tree- shaded  pathways 
and  terraced  lots. 

The  last  stop  was  The  First 
Cornwallis  Cemetery  in  Upper 
Canard,  a  community  cemetery 
still  in  use.  The  Life  how  short. 
Eternity  how  long  stone  used  for 
the  cover  of  Deborah  Trask's  1978 
book  of  that  title  on  gravestone 
carving  in  Nova  Scotia  is  in  this 
a  very  representative  sampling  of 


cemetery,  as  well  as 
Victorian  marbles  of  the  area 

Friday  Night  Lectures 

"Origin  of  the  Titanic  Gravestones  in  Halifax:  A 
Forensic  Geoscience  Analysis."  Alan  RufTman  presented  a 
paper  written  by  himself,  D.  Barrie  Clarke  and  Peter  H. 
Reynolds.  The  paper  focuses  on  the  150  Titanic  victims' 
graves  in  three  graveyards  in  Halifax.  They  are  marked  by 
distinctive  black  gravestones.  Two  of  the  stones  are  signed 
'Bishop,'  a  local  monument  maker.  The  gravestone 
petrology  comprises  a  medium  to  coarse-grained  gabbro 
with  distinctive  characteristics  and  a  radiometric  age  of 
approximately  450  million  years.  Such  rocks  are  not  known 
from  eastern  North  America  and  resemble  the  potassium- 
rich  noritic  gabbros  associated  with  granites  from 
Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland. 

"Useful,  Wise,  &  Just:  Language  and  Gender 
Construction  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine  1720-1810." 
Joy  GIguere  recounted  how  epitaph  language  was  used  to 
perpetuate  ideas  of  strictly  defined  gender  roles  and  traced 
how  this  language  changed  according  to  religious,  political, 
and  social  trends. 


A  "Green  Man"  in  the  Old 
Burying  Ground  Photo  by  Marie  Ferre 


Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Kentville 
Left  and  center  photos  by  Bob  Drinkwater,  right  by  Deborah  Trask 
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Conservation  Workshop 
Photo  by  Deborah  Trask 


First 
Cornwallis 
Cemetery 
(right  and 

left) 


Ruth  Miller 

and  Ruby 

Sexton 

at  Wofville 
Cemetery 

Photos  by  Bob 
Drinkwater 


"Gravestone  Carvers  of  Albert  and  Westmorland 
Counties,  New  Brunswick."  Bruce  Elliott  told  how  the 
freestone  quarries  in  New  Brunswick  provided  material  for 
the  early  monuments  in  communities  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  and  traced  the  careers  of  several  carvers  in  the 
area  from  the  late  eighteenth  through  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  when  these  men  began  to  use  imported  stone  and 
relocated. 

"Encounters  with  Spanish  Culture  in  the  Cemeteries  of 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  Seville."  Gary  CoUison  showed 
that  these  cemeteries,  although  having  much  in  common 
with  other  western  and  southern  Catholic  European 
cemeteries,  have  important  differences  that  distinguish 
them.  These  differences  are  most  visible  and  dramatic  in 
Seville's  San  Fernando  cemetery. 

Friday  Late-Night  Sessions 

Bel  Deering:  "Jim  Morrison's  Tomb  in  Pere  Lachaise" 
Jane  Irwin:  "Proposed  Book  on  Canadian  Cemeteries" 
John  Danielson:  "Symbols  in  Local  Cemeteries" 
Liara  Covert:  "Women  in  Funerary  Sculpture" 

Saturday 

Participation  Sessions 

"Dying  for  Digital:  Putting  Your  Old  Camera  to  Rest." 
Lee  Sandstead 

"Sharing  Your  Project:  Tips  for  Publication  and 
Presentations."  J.  Joseph  Edgette,  Gary  Collison,  and  Jen 
Kiernan 

"Cemetery  Trails:  Creating  Family  Trails  for  Cemetery 
Events."  Bel  Deering 

The  "Other  Washington  Monuments."  David  Mould 
and  Missy  Loewe 

"Hot  Topics!  Using  Themes  to  Promote  Cemetery 
Visitation."  Laurel  Gabel,  Janet  Heywood,  and  Tom  and 
Brenda  Malloy 


The  Disaster  Tour  bus  driver 

discovered  an  ancestor's 

stone  on  the  tour. 

Photo  by  Tom  Malloy 


Economy  Cemetery 
Photo  by  M.  Cope 


At  the  Saturday  banquet 
Photos  by  Bob  Drinkwater 
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"What  Do  You  Want  on  Your  Tombstone?  A  Small 
Survey  Among  Friends."  Jennifer  Horn 

"You  Can  Take  It  With  You:  Creating  the  Ultimate 
Handout."  J.  Joseph  Edgette  and  Rich  Sauers 

"There  is  Grant  Money  for  Cemetery  Projects!"  Susan 
Olsen 

"Cowboys  and  Oilmen:  Investigating  the  Rural 
Canadian  Cemetery."  Karen  Buckley 

"Death  of  the  Slide  Projector:  Converting  Your 
Collection  to  Digital."  Melvin  and  Thomas  Mason 

Two  documentaries  were  presented  in  the  afternoon. 
Dowsing  Spring  Hill,  by  Rex  Jones,  and  Prairie  Crosses, 
Prairie  Voices:  Iron  Crosses  of  the  Great  Plains,  by  Tim 
Kloberdanz 

Saturday  Night  Lectures 

"Children  Lamented  in  Verse."  Brenda  Malloy's  slide 
presentation  examined  the  various  ways  parents  lamented  a 
child's  death  on  late  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  New  England  gravestones. 

"Massachusetts'  Gravemarkers  of  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars:  Part  III."  Tom  Malloy's  slide  presentation  of 
epitaphs  of  veterans  of  this  New  World  part  of  the  Seven 
Years  War  revealed  how  many  were  also  participants  in  the 
American  Revolution.  For  them  the  earlier  conflict  served 
as  a  rehearsal. 

"Gravestones;  Their  Function  Within  Catholic 
Soteriology."  Roma  Carpenter,  using  examples  from 
Mount  Calvary  Cemetery  in  Portland,  Oregon,  examined 
Catholic  perceptions  of  death  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  showed  how  gravestones  perform  a  ritualistic  function, 
mediating  the  relationship  between  survivors  and  the 
deceased. 

"Pictorial  Headstones  in  the  Contemporary  Cemetery: 
The  Business  and  Technological  Context."  Albert  N. 
Hamscher,  using  trade  journals  and  interviews  with 
monument  workers,  examined  how  business  considerations 
and  technological  developments  facilitated  the  production 
of,  and  interest  in,  pictorial  headstones,  beginning  in  the 
1950s  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

Saturday  Late-Night  Sessions 

Bob  Drinkwater:  "Highlights  From  the  Bob  Pierce 
and  Michael  Cornish  Collections  Recently  Added  to  the 
AGS  Archives" 

Charlie  Marchant:  "Inventory  of  Vermont  Civil  War 
Volunteers  to  Identify  Gravesites" 

Note:  A  photocopy  of  ''The  Little  Dutch  Church  Burial 
Ground:  A  Survey  of  the  Grave  Stones  in  Their  Present 
State,"  by  Andrew  W.  Cranmer,  is  available  for  sale  from 
the  AGS  office  for  $4.00  (including  shipping  and 
handling).  The  Burial  Ground  was  on  the  Thursday 
Halifax  mini-tours.  D 


The  Silent  Auction 

by  Melvin  Mason 

Quietly  they  sit  in  the  neglected  half  of  the  auditorium. 
The  rows  of  treasures  ready  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next 
caretaker. 

Slowly  and  silently;  one  by  one;  in  single  file  and  in 
groups;  the  bidders  file  by  as  though  mourners  passing  the 
deceased. 

Just  as  they  silently  sat  waiting  to  be  valued,  they  are 
whisked  off  to  another  world,  a  world  of  fast-moving 
diners,  talkers,  and  revelers. 

Now  the  lonely  are  consumed  by  the  rapidly  escalating 
attention  of  the  bidders.  From  one  place  on  the  table  to 
another  they  move. 

Names  and  numbers  rapidly  fill  the  pages. 

Meals  are  hurriedly  consumed  or  left  unattended  as  panic 
sets  in. 

Lists  are  checked  and  the  stakes  are  raised. 

Pen  hardly  leaves  paper  as  camaraderie  appears  to  melt 
into  intense  competition  that  turns  into  spirited  prodding 
and  jostling. 

Ten  minutes  left.  The  favorites  draw  an  ever-tightening 
gaggle  of  competitive  bidders. 

Dinner  conversations  are  drowned  out  by  the  crescendo  of 
the  bidders'  banter. 

Threats  made  in  jest,  laughter  induced  by  territorial 
proclamations. 

One  minute  left.  Can  I  pay  in  American  or  Canadian 
dollars?  Can  I  afford  to  bid  more  or  can  I  not  afford  to  bid 
higher? 

As  the  countdown  goes  from  5  to  4  to  3;  final  bursts  of 
energy  fuel  the  desire  to  be  the  last  to  sign  the  sheet. 

Time's  up. 

We  walk  around  with  a  hard- won  book  or  a  print  of  a  skull 
or  a  box  of  razor  blades,  all  destined  for  shelves  and  tables 
and  attics,  most  never  to  be  seen  again. 

The  auction  is  over  for  this  year.  Our  suitcases  are  packed. 

Slowly  and  silently,  memories  of  auctions  of  the  past  creep 
into  our  minds  and  are  mingled  with  the  memories  of  the 
new  and  are  silent  no  more. 

The  mock  combat  of  bidding  is  replaced  with  laughter  and 
loud  retelUngs  of  this  and  past  auctions. 

The  conference  is  over,  and  again  the  silent  auction  has  left 
loud  memories. 
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people 's  past.  .  .  .  In  more  ways  than  one,  we  are 
closer  to  our  forefathers  when  treading  upon  the 
ground  where  they  lie  buried. " 

Truth  #4— Change 

"The  fourth  truth  about  rural  and  small-town 
graveyards  may  seem  to  contradict  the  third,  or  at 
the  very  least,  to  present  a  paradox.  Change  is 
occurring.  In  spite  of  the  conservatism  inherent  in 
the  cemetery  institution  and  regardless  of  the 
native  conservatism  of  most  Texans  .  .  .  most  bur- 
ial grounds  today  reveal  departures  from  the 
ancient,  traditional  material  culture  that  prevailed 
a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Regionalism  and  provincialism 
fade;  national  culture  ascends. " 

The  final  chapter  of  Texas  Graveyards,  entitled  "A 
Legacy  Squandered,"  adds  what  amounts  to  a  fifth  truth, 
"preservation, "  offering  an  urgent  plea  for  a  "far-reaching 
effort  to  save  fragments  of  the  material  culture  in 
cemeteries." 

As  you  can  tell  from  these  brief  excerpts  from  Texas 
Graveyards,  although  Terry  Jordan  never  came  among  us, 
he  was  always  one  of  us.  His  special  gift  was  his 
appreciation  of  the  simplest  and  homeliest  of  cemeteries 
and  gravemarkers.  That  gift  is  also  amply  displayed  in 
Jordan's  last  book,  The  Upland  South:  The  Making  of  an 
American  Folk  Region  and  Landscape  (2003). 
Appropriately,  the  final  chapter  of  Terry  Jordan's  final  book 
is  "Upland  Southern  Graveyards." 

On  behalf  of  his  wife,  Bella,  and  his  daughter,  Tina,  I 
thank  AGS  for  this  recognition  of  the  invaluable 
contributions  of  Terry  G.  Jordan-Bychkov  to  the 
understanding  of,  and  preservation  of,  cemeteries  and 
gravemarkers.  His  Texas  Graveyards  and  other  writings 
about  cemeteries  are  not  only  for  Texans  or  Southerners  but 
for  anyone  interested  in  cemeteries  and  gravemarkers.  His 
work  will  continue  to  guide,  to  encourage,  and  to  inspire  for 
generations  to  come.  D 


Texas  Graveyards 
by  Terry  Jordan 


Requiescant  in  Pace:  The  Story  of  Catholic 
Cemeteries  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 

by  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Weber 

Mission  Hills,  California:  Saint.  Francis  Historical 

Society,  2003 

Softcover,  93  pages,  black-and-white  photographs 

Available  from  The  St.  Francis  Historical  Society,  c/o  The 

Archival  Center,  15151  San  Fernando  Mission  Blvd., 

Mission  Hills,  CA  91345.  $12.00  (includes  shipping  and 

handling) 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

The  Catholic  Church  boasts  a  long  California  history 
that  predates  statehood  by  many  years,  a  history  that  takes 
readers  from  isolated  missions  through  the  creation  of 
today's  densely  populated  local  parishes  and  dioceses. 
Though  the  mission  period  had  ended  by  1840  and  future 
burials  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  newly  created  parish 
cemeteries,  a  few  unnoticed  burials  took  place  in  mission 
cemeteries  after  that  date. 

The  Los  Angeles  Archdiocese  is  large,  its  jurisdiction 
extending,  in  general,  from  Long  Beach  northward  to 
Santa  Barbara.  Catholic  cemeteries  can  be  found  in  the 
following  cities  within  the  Archdiocese:  Santa  Barbara, 
Oxnard,  Mission  Hills,  Lancaster,  South  San  Gabriel, 
Pomona,  Culver  City,  Rowland  Heights,  Simi  Valley,  Long 
Beach,  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  itself.  Until  about 
1900,  Southern  California's  successive  bishops  had  little  to 
do  with  Catholic  burials,  and  most  parishioners  were 
buried  in  the  Catholic  section  of  a  public  cemetery.  All  that 
would  change  with  the  opening  of  New  Calvary  Cemetery 
(Los  Angeles)  in  1896,  the  first  diocesan  cemetery. 

Requiescant  in  Pace  is  considerably  more  than  a 
simple  history  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  however.  Within  a  Catholic  framework,  the 
author  introduces  us  to  cemeteries  as  yet  another  form  of 
ministry,  and  one  of  the  oldest  ministries  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Considering  burial  an  act  of  mercy,  those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  early  Rome  will  recognize  that  building 
of  the  catacombs,  burial  of  the  dead,  and  grave  tending 
were  an  important  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  culture. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  burial  in  a  Catholic 
cemetery  are  outlined  in  detail,  generally  as  handed  down 
in  their  initial  form  by  the  Vatican  for  universal  use.  This  is 
certainly  not  to  say  that  all  the  pronouncements  are  strictly 
adhered  to  in  every  instance.  In  a  1990s  telephone 
interview,  a  diocese  historian  in  Arkansas  advised  that  one 
of  that  state's  major  Catholic  burial  grounds  neither 
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enforces  the  rules  regarding  gravemarker  symbolism, 
nor  requires  its  burials  take  place  in  consecrated  ground. 
(The  annual  blessing  of  the  ground  seems  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter.) 

What  constitutes  mandated  mourning  practice?  What 
is  the  Church's  stand  on  burial  of  non-Catholic  spouses? 
(Weber  refers  to  these  as  "mixed  marriages,"  a  term  some 
might  see  as  a  contextual  problem.)  What  provision  is 
made  for  the  burial  of  unbaptized  Catholics?  Can  Catholic 
clerics  officiate  at  non-Catholic  funerals?  Are  all  Catholic 
cemeteries  developed  on  consecrated  ground?  Is  cremation 
acceptable?  For  those  who  opt  for  cremation,  is  it 
permissible  for  the  cremains  to  be  present  at  the  funeral 
service?  Is  any  restriction  placed  on  gravemarker 
symbolism?  The  book  addresses  these  and  many  more 
similar  questions.  As  in  the  secular  world,  church  life  is 
never  static,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Catholic 
Church's  stand  on  various  issues  has  been  altered 
significantly  over  the  years. 

Weber  discusses  the  origin  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
cremation,  with  encyclopedias  being  given  bad  marks  for 
contending  that  cremation  was  a  universal  practice  in  early 
times  in  India  and  northern  Norway.  According  to 
Resquiescant  in  Pace,  cremation  has  a  far  more  recent 
place  in  history,  as  a  practice  originated  by  the  Greeks. 
The  French  Revolution  is  given  credit  for  revival  of  the 
practice  of  cremation  as  we  know  it  today,  its  primary 
benefit  being  that  it  removed  a  life-threatening  health 
hazard. 

Regardless  of  a  reader's  denominational  preference, 
Requiescant  in  Pace  is  well  worth  reading.  Weber  treats 
his  subject  matter  in  a  straightforward,  even  entertaining 
style,  yet  he  never  permits  us  to  forget  that  death,  dying, 
and  burial  are  all  serious  business.  Approximately  25 
percent  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  historical 
background  of  Catholic  Church  cemeteries  and  burials 
within  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles.  The  remainder 
consists  of  vignettes  of  these  cemeteries,  breaking  them 
down  into  three  easily  understood  categories:  (1)  mission 
cemeteries,  (2)  closed,  abandoned,  or  alienated  cemeteries, 
and  (3)  functioning  cemeteries.  Twelve  burial  places  make 
up  this  latter  group,  dating  from  the  opening  of  Santa 
Clara  Cemetery  in  Oxnard  in  1885  to  the  grand  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels  Cathedral  Mausoleum  in  Los  Angeles  in 
2002. 

From  early  times,  the  Catholic  Church  has  allowed 
bishops  and  Catholics  of  distinction  to  be  buried  in 
cathedrals,  certain  other  churches,  and  shrines.  This 
privilege,  has,  for  the  first  time  has  been  extended  to 
laymen  in  the  United  States  with  the  2002  completion  of 


Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Cathedral  in  Los  Angeles.  There 
are  only  1,275  casket  spaces,  as  opposed  to  5,000 
columbarium  niches  for  cremains  in  the  Cathedral 
Mausoleum,  its  breathtaking  stained  glass  windows 
(originally  in  the  old  St.  Vibiana  Cathedral)  beautifying  the 
crypt  area.  The  design  demographics  of  the  Cathedral 
Mausoleum  certainly  tell  us  something  of  how  Southern 
California's  CathoUc  population  currently  views 
disposition  of  remains  and  how  the  Catholic  Church  has 
accommodated  their  wishes. 

As  always,  the  absence  of  an  index  is  regrettable.  The 
author's  frequent  inclusion  of  sources  within  his  text  make 
the  omission  of  a  bibliography  perhaps  less  serious.  As 
archivist  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  Msgr.  Weber 
has  easy  access  to  the  sources  and  material  needed  for  an 
effective  presentation  to  his  readers,  and  he  has  made  the 
most  of  that  privilege.  D 


Baseball  Burial  Sites 

by  Bob  Bailey 

Haworth,  New  Jersey:  St.  Johann  Press,  2004 

Softcover,  334  pages 

ISBN  10878282-32-8 

Available  from  the  publisher,  St.  Johann  Press,  PO  Box 

241,  Haworth,  NJ  07641. 

$27.50  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

A  literal  who's  who  of  baseball,  more  than  7,000  players 
in  3,600  cemeteries  are  listed.  Not  unexpectedly,  most  of  the 
cemeteries  are  at  or  near  a  major  league  franchise,  with 
Calvary  Cemetery  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  boasting  9 1  player 
burials.  Not  biographical  in  any  sense,  the  individual  lists 
include  the  name  of  the  individual,  date  of  death,  and  burial 
location.  An  additional  listing  includes  team  owners, 
umpires,  sports  writers,  broadcasters,  Negro  League  players, 
and  other  baseball  notables.  For  those  of  us  who  aren't  close 
followers  of  the  game,  it  would  have  been  helpful  if  the 
entries  had  included  the  names  of  the  teams  with  which  the 
individuals  were  affiliated  during  their  Major  League 
careers. 

A  section  that  breaks  down  burials  by  state,  and 
alphabetically  by  county  therein,  is  a  perk  for  persons 
traveling  to  the  various  cemetery  locations  to  photograph 
the  gravemarker  of  their  sports  idol.  The  book  includes  no 
illustrations.  Virtually  all  the  burial  sites  are  in  the  U.S.,  but 
we  can  imagine  Japanese  baseball  fans  may  feel 
shortchanged,  as  the  burial  places  of  players  in  American 
Samoa,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
France  were  included. 
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The  Baseball  Necrology 

by  Bill  Lee 

Jefferson,  North  Carolina  and  London:  McFarland,  2003 

517  pages,  bibliography 

ISBN  0-7864-1539-8 

Available  from  McFarland,  (800)  253-2187  or 

www.mcfarlandpub.com. 

$55.00  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Its  subtitle.  The  Post-Baseball  Lives  and  Deaths  of 
Over  7,600  Major  League  Players  and  Others,  tells 
readers  this  book  covers  the  same  territory  as  Bob  Bailey's 
less  expensive  Baseball  Burial  Sites.  Here  again,  there  are 
no  illustrations,  but  most  entries  include  mini-biographies 
of  eight  or  ten  lines. 

If  you  can  buy  only  one  book,  the  big  plus  for  The 
Baseball  Necrology  is  its  hardback  cover,  making  it  a 
sturdy  long-term  reference  book  and  up  to  the  rigors  of 
cemetery  field  trips.  It  too  gives  only  slight  coverage  of 
foreign  players,  but  this  will  probably  be  only  a  minor 
downside  for  most  readers.  D 


Back  in  Print! 

Understanding  Scottish 

Graveyards  by  Betty  Willsher 


Edinburgh:  Council  for  Scottish 
Archaeology,  National  Museums 
of  Scotland 

96  pages,  softcover.  A  10  percent  discount  off  the  $16.95 
list  price  is  offered  to  AGS  members.  6fi"  x  7  5/8"  in  for- 
mat. It  is  available  from  Woodstocker  Books.  Orders-toll- 
free  (800)  669-9080,  fax  (845)  679-4093,  email: 
aschwartz@aschwartzbooks.com.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  firm  at  (845)  679-4024. 

The  recently  reprinted  book  Understanding  Scottish 
Graveyards,  by  Betty  Willsher,  encourages  people  to  take 
an  interest  in  local  graveyards  and  to  value  efforts  toward 
their  conservation  because  the  stones  are  disappearing. 

The  three  chapter  headings  suggest  its  scope — 
"Graveyards,"  "Types  of  Monuments"  and  "Recording  and 
Studying  Graveyards."  The  authoritative  writing  includes 
lively  anecdotal  material.  Burial  places  of  nobles  and  com- 
mon folk,  burial  costs,  customs  inside  and  outside  the 
church,  memorials  for  plague  victims,  landscaped 
Victorian  cemeteries,  and  descriptions  of  markings  to  help 
in  genealogy  are  covered.  Thirty  black-and-white  line 
drawings  and  36  photographs  with  well-captioned  photo- 
graphs accompany  explanations  of  emblems  denoting  such 


as  mortality,  immortality,  and  the  trades. 

Chock  full  of  information,  it  takes  us  from  the  standing 
stones  and  cairns  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages  and  the 
early  Christian  graves  to  the  European  traditions  that  have 
marked  death,  church  burials,  and  record-keeping. 
Footnotes,  glossary,  and  suggested  reading  further  enrich 
its  contents. 


Notes  &  Queries 


The  Ultimate  Treestump 

There  have  been  several  studies  of  treestump 
gravestones  over  the  last  several  years.  Dr.  Warren  Roberts 
of  Indiana  University  was  among  the  first  to  note  them  as  a 
significant  item  in  the  gravestone  family,  there  being  a 
number  of  limestone  treestump  gravestones  located  in  the 
Indiana  area. 

While  visiting  in  Maine  he  was  surprised  when  I 
took  him  to  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  in  Bath,  Maine  and 
showed  him  a  New  England  version  of  the  treestump 
gravestone — a  twenty-foot-high,  eighteen-ton  granite 
gravemarker  in  memory  of  Captain  B.W.  Morse,  the 
"Napoleon  of  the  Kennebec,"  a  shipping  master  who 
dispatched  his  schooners  and  valuable  cargoes  of 
Kennebec  River  ice  to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth.  A  man 
with  large  ideas,  he  built  his  ice  business  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  expanded  to 
"B  ath-on-the-Hudson- 
River."  In  addition  he 
controlled  one  of  the 
largest  coasting  fleets 
of  schooners  and 
barges  sailing 
between  Atlantic 
ports,  and  he  built  the 
largest  tugboat  in  the 
world  from  his  own 
plans.  While 
"biggest"  is  not 
always  best,  our 
American  ethos  still 
wants  to  be  advised 
when  an  unusual 
exception  to  the 
general  rule  is  found. 

—Ralph  Tucker  ^^Iph  Ibcker  (right)  and 

Warren  Roberts  (left) 
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The  Secret  Cemetery 

Doris  Francis,  Leonie  Kellaher  and  Georgina  Neophytu 

'A  pioneering  study,  The  Secret  Cemetery  is  essential  to  our  understanding  of  modern 

burial  culture'. 

Julie  Rugg,  Cemetery  Research  Group,  University  of  York 


Burial  sites  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  way  to  understand  past 
civilizations.  Yet,  the  meanings  of  our  present  day  cemeteries  have  been 
virtually  ignored,  even  though  they  reveal  much  about  our  cultures.  Exploring 
an  extraordinarily  diverse  range  of  memorial  practice  -  Greek  Orthodox, 
Muslim,  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican,  as  well  as  the  unchurched  - 
The  Secret  Cemetery  is  an  intriguing  study  of  what  these  places  of  death  mean  to  the  living.  Most  of 
us  experience  cemeteries  at  a  ritualized  moment  of  loss.  What  we  forget  is  that  these  are  often 
places  to  which  we  return  either  as  a  general  space  in  which  to  contemplate  or  as  a  specific  site  to  be 
tended.  These  are  also  places  where  different  communities  can  reinforce  boundaries  and  even 
recreate  a  sense  of  homeland.  Over  time,  ritual,  artefact  and  place  shape  an  intensely  personal 
landscape  of  memory  and  mourning,  a  landscape  more  alive,  more  actively  engaged  with  than  many 
of  the  other  places  we  inhabit. 


CONTENTS:  Studying  the  Living  in  Cemeteries  *  The  Dynamics  of  Cemetery  Landscapes  *  Planting 
the  Memory:  the  Cemetery  in  the  First  Year  of  Mourning  *  The  Grave  as  Home  and  Garden  * 
Remembering  the  Dead  for  the  Long  Term  *  Keeping  Kin  and  Kinship  Alive  *  Cemeteries  as  Ethnic 
Homelands 


Doris  Francis  is  Research  Associate,  Museum  of  International  Folk  Art,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Leonie  Kellaher  is  Principal  Research  Officer  and  Director  of  the  Centre  for  Environmental  and 
Social  Studies  in  Ageing,  University  of  North  London  and  Senior  Lecturer,  University  of  North  London. 
Georgina  Neophytu  is  Research  Assistant,  University  of  North  London  and  Consultant,  Open 
University. 
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NOMINATION  APPLICATION 
FOR  THE  ASSOCATION  FOR  GRAVESTONE  STUDIES 

OAKLEY  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 

About  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  (AGS) 

The  AGS,  a  non-profit  Association,  was  founded  in  1977  for  tiie  purpose  of  furthering  the  study  and  preservation  of 
gravemarkers  of  all  periods  and  styles.  Through  its  publications,  conferences,  workshops,  and  exhibits  AGS  promotes  the 
study  of  gravestones  fi-om  historical  and  artistic  perspectives,  expands  public  awareness  of  the  significance  of  historic 
gravemarkers  and  cemeteries,  and  encourages  individuals  and  groups  that  have  similar  interests. 

AGS  members  include  amateurs  and  professionals  as  well  as  public  and  private  groups  active  in  the  field  of  history, 
genealogy,  anthropology,  art  history,  religion,  folk  art,  commemorative  art  and  historic  preservation. 

Mission  Statement:  The  mission  of  AGS  is  to  foster  appreciation 

of  the  cultural  significance  of  gravestones  and  burying  grounds 

through  their  study  and  preservation. 

About  the  Oakley  Award 

The  Oakley  Award  is  presented  fi-oin  time  to  time  by  Ihe  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  individuals  and  groups  that  have  helped 
to  advance  the  mission  of  the  Association.  Named  for  long-time  board  members  Rosalee  and  Fred  Oakley,  the  Certificate  of 
Merit  is  designed  to  honor  liiose  whose  work  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies  may  have  gone  unnoticed  or  is  worthy  of 
recognition  by  AGS.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  well  as  a  gift  of  a  book  to  the 
honoree's  local  library  in  their  name  and  that  of  AGS.  Whenever  possible  the  award  presentation  wUl  be  made  by  a  local 
AGS  member.  Each  year's  recipients  will  have  their  names  printed  in  the  annual  conference  book.  In  addition  they  will  be 
acknowledged  at  a  reception  held  in  their  honor  at  the  conference. 

Award  Considerations 

The  work  can  be  in  any  area  or  combination  of  areas,  such  as  gravestone  carver  attribution,  gravestone  conservation, 
gravestone  art,  gravestone  geology,  exhibits  relating  to  gravestones  and  computer  programming  for  gravestone  study;  also  the 
historical,  archaeological,  or  reUgions  significance  of  gravestones.  Other  acceptable  subject  areas  are  the  iconography, 
poetry,  language,  and  lettering  on  gravestones.  The  work  may  be  in  many  forms,  such  as  research,  writing,  taping 
photogrqjhy,  interpretive  editing,  organizational  leadership,  legislation,  financial  assistance,  and  teaching. 

Deadline 

There  is  no  deadline  for  nominations;  they  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Nominations  are  evaluated  by  the  Awards  and 
Recognition  Committee  as  received.  Those  that  the  committee  accepts  are  brought  to  the  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  final  approval. 
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Greenfield,  MA  01301 


Submission  Requirements 
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or  achievement  benefit  the  community?  What,  if  any,  are  the  lasting  contributions  to  the  field  of  gravestone  study 
and  preservation  made  by  the  nominee?  (Please  attach  separate  sheet) 

•  Please  describe  or  include  any  media  coverage  of  the  achievement. 


•     If  possible,  please  have  the  local  historical  society  or  Preservation  Commission  comment  on  the  significance  of  the 
achievement.  Please  make  sure  that  they  include  both  the  nominee  and  the  nominator's  name. 


Name  and  phone  number  of  the  chairperson  of  the  above  group  making  comment. 
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NEW  ITEMS  FOR  SALE 


January  lfiiaii{jl'i  '}')cci:inf>i-r  ^OOd 


2006  Cemetery  Aft  CaCenddr 

An  11"  X  17"  wall  calendar  featuring  12 

black  and  white  photographs  of  cemeteries 

and  gravemarkers  throughout  the  United 

States.  Spiralbound  for  easy  display. 

Members:  $5.50,  Others:  $7.50 
(includes  shipping) 


Nathanael  Mather  T-Shirt 

Burgundy  T-shirt  from  the  Nathanael  Mather 

gravestone  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

White  printing,  100%  cotton 

Members:  $12.00,  Others:  $13.00 
2XL  &  3  XL:  Members:  $13.00,  Others:  $15.00 

Sizes:  Med.,  Large,  XL,  2XL 
Wt.  1  lb. 


ORDER  FORM 


Quantity 

Description 

Weight 

Cost 

Shipping  &  Handling 

NY  Residents  tax  for  your  locality 

Sales  Tax  MA  Residents  5% 

U.S.  SHIPPI 

NG  &  HANDLING  BY  WEIGHT* 

TOTAL 

$ 

Pnonty          Media  Ivlail 

Up  to  I  lb. 

$3.85 

$2.00 

1.1  lbs.  to  2  lbs. 

$5.75 

$2.00 

2.1  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 

$8.55 

$2.50 

3.1  lbs.  to  4  lbs. 

S10.35 

$3.00 

4.1  lbs.  to  5  lbs. 

$11.00 

S3.50 

5.1  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 

$11.50 

$4.00 

6.1  lbs.  to  7  lbs. 

$13.00 

$4.50 

7.1  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 

$14.00 

$5.00 

8.1  lbs.  to  9  lbs. 

$15.50 

$5.00 

9.1  lbs.  to  10  lbs. 

$16.50 

$5.50 

Name 


Address_ 
City 


State 


Zip_ 


Telephone_ 


e-mail 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


In  the  Fall  2004  issue  of 
the  Quarterly,  I  reported  on 
Dr.  Katherine  Harris's  study 
of  Connecticut's  black 
governors.  (As  you  may 
recall.  Dr.  Harris  spoke 
about  her  research  on  black 
governors   in   her  keynote 

address  at  last  year's  AGS  Conference.)  Dr.  Harris  has 

found  the  gravestones  of  several  black  governors.  Many, 

however,  like  the  five  black  governors  commemorated  on 

the  African  American  memorial  in  the  Ancient  Burying 

Ground   in   Hartford,   and  countless  African  Americans 

elsewhere,  rest  in  unmarked  graves. 

Since  the  1970s,  we  have  witnessed  increasing  interest 

in  African  American  studies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Articles     on    African    American 

cemeteries,       gravestones,       and 

gravestone-cutters  have  appeared  in 

the  AGS  Newsletter,  the  Quarterly 

and  Markers.  During  the  closing 

session  of  our  2004  conference,  Dr. 

Lynn   Rainville    summarized   the 

results  of  her  research  on  African 

American  cemeteries  in  Virginia.  In 

a    recent    issue    of   Archaeology 

magazine       ("Freeing       Captive 

History,"  March/April  2005),  there 

is  a  report  on  the  discovery  of  an 

African  American  cemetery  on  the 

site     of     a     seventeenth-century 

plantation  in  Connecticut.  As  more 

archeologists  learn  to  recognize  the 

oftentimes  subtle  surface  evidence 

of  such  cemeteries,  we  can  expect 

that     more     of    them     will     be 

discovered  and  reported. 


This  past  week,  as  I  was  exploring  cemeteries  in 
Charlemont,  Massachusetts,  I  was  serendipitously 
reminded  that  in  the  past,  as  at  present,  not  all  African 
Americans  were  buried  in  African  American  cemeteries. 
Charlemont  is  a  small  town  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  of 
western  Massachusetts.  At  one  end  of  a  long  row  of  slate 
and  marble  headstones,  I  came  upon  a  modem  stone  with 
the  following  inscription: 

LOUISA  DORSEY  /  NOV.  7,  1838  /  a.  24  YRS.  / 
WIFE,  MOTHER  /  SEEKER  OF  /  FREEDOM  FROM 
MARYLAND  /  ON  THE  /  UNDERGROUND  / 
RAILROAD  /  DEDICATED  11-7-2003. 

Moments  later,  I  realized  that  the  next  stone  in  the  row 
was  Louisa's  original  headstone,  inscribed: 

LOUISA  /  WIFE  OF  /  BASSILL  /  DORSEY  /  died 
Nov.  7/1838  Aged  24  /  While  love  still  prompts  the  / 
rising  sigh  with  awful  /  Power  impressed  let  this  dread  / 
Truth  I  two  must  die  sink  deep  /  in  evry  breast. 

The  inscription  on  the  original  stone  identifies  and 
commemorates  Louisa  Dorsey.  The  modem  stone  next  to 
it,  commissioned  and  erected  by  local  townspeople, 
provides  a  link  to  her  history  and  her  ancestry.  In 
cemeteries  throughout  the  United  States,  I  suspect  there 
are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  other  Louisa  Dorseys 
waiting  to  be  recognized.  ■ 


X'lSA  DORSET 


KAH  '■- 


Louisa's  original  (left)  and  modern  (right)  headstones 
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Andrea  Carlin 

278  Main  St.,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(413)772-0836 

info  @  gravestonestudies.org 


Announcement  from  the 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees 

A  motion  was  approved  at  the  April  2005  board 
meeting  to  change  the  name  of  the  AGS  Scholarship  Fund 
to  the  Barbara  Rotundo  Scholarship  Fund,  in  honor  of  the 
past  president  and  longtime  AGS  member.  The  scholarship 
is  designed  to  help  students  attend  the  annual  meeting  and 
conference.  All  donations  we  receive  go  into  this  fund. 


Call  for  Oakley  Awards 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  seeking  nominations  for 
Oakley  Awards.  Following  are  the  guidelines  for 
nominations:  work  can  be  done  in  any  number  of  areas 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  gravestone  carver  research, 
conservation,  art,  exhibits  related  to  gravestones,  and 
efforts  to  raise  community  awareness  of  local  cemeteries 
and  burial  grounds.  The  work  may  be  in  many  forms: 
research,  writing,  photography,  organizational  leadership, 
legislation  and  teaching,  for  example.  Please  send  to  the 
AGS  office  a  completed  nomination  form,  photographs, 
personal  references,  and  newspaper  articles  about  the 
person  or  group  you  feel  is  worthy  for  an  award.  You  can 
download  the  form  from  the  Awards  &  Scholarships  section 
of  the  AGS  website,  or  use  the  insert  in  this  issue.  ■ 


Advertisement 


Markers  News 
Gary  Collison,  Editor 

Markers  XXII  was  delayed  by  printing  problems  but 
finally  was  mailed  to  all  current  members  on  June  21.  I 
hope  that  you  received  your  copy  within  two  weeks  or  so 
thereafter  and  that  you  have  found  much  of  interest  in  the 
issue.  If  you  are  a  member  in  good  standing  and  did  not 
receive  your  copy,  or  if  your  copy  was  damaged  in  the  mail, 
please  notify  the  AGS  office.  Next  year's  issue  is  already 
beginning  to  fill  up,  but  it  appears  at  this  point  that  one  or 
two  more  articles  are  needed.  If  you  are  planning  to  submit 
an  article  in  the  future — especially  in  the  near  future — 
please  let  me  know  what  you  are  working  on.  Also,  if  you 
have  comments  or  suggestions  about  any  aspect  of 
Markers,  I  would  really  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Please  note  the  following  corrections  to  Vincent  Luti's 
article  on  George  Allen  in  Markers  XXII: 

Page  117,  Fig.  6:  Nathaniel  Read's  stone  is  in  Newman 
Cemetery,  East  Providence,  RI. 

Page  137,  Fig.  28:  Sarah  Lawton's  stone  is  in  Little 
Neck  Cemetery,  East  Providence,  RI. 

Page  145,  Fig.  37:  Israel  Bullock's  stone  is  in  Little 
Neck  Cemetery,  East  Providence,  RI. 

Gary  Collison  can  be  reached  at  glc@psu.edu. 


A^C 


MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

MCC  works  ill  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  proviae: 

MASTER  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

Coudition  assessment  reports,  descriptions  of 
specific  conditions,  photographs,  GPS  site  plans,  and 
criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation  work 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
STONE  CONSERVATION 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and 
methods  are  presented  for  each  stone 

EXECUTION  OF  TREATMENTS 

Specialists  in  the  restoration  of  historic  marble 
and  sandstone  gravemarkers 

IRVING  SLAVID  Conservator   KARL  MU.NSON  Stonemason 
PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 
BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,CT  06021       860  379  2462 
www.mcc-monument-conservation.com 


The  AGS  Quarterly  needs  your  contributions.  Please  send  short  accounts  of  conservation  projects,  of  local  programs 
promoting  interest  in  cemeteries,  of  your  own  research  related  to  gravestones,  or  any  other  matters  that  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Association  s  mission.  Regional  columns  will  no  longer  appear  so  the  Quarterly  is  dependent  on  you  to  let 
others  know  what  happens  in  different  parts  of  our  world. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Editorial  Board 


FROM  THE  AGS  QUARTERLY  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Why  Does  the  AGS  Quarterly 
Need  a  Few  Good  Editors? 

On  Friday,  April  15,  2005,  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
AGS  Quarterly  met  at  the  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  home  of 
Jim  Freeman.  Present  were  Mary  Cope,  chair;  Jim  Fannin; 
Andrea  Carlin;  Jim  Freeman;  and  Bob  Drinkwater.  For  three 
hours  we  discussed  the  future  of  the  Quarterly:  Should  we 
end  it?  If  we  keep  it,  should  it  change  its  content,  its  editorial 
methods,  or  its  philosophy  to  better  serve  all  our  members? 

Such  a  hard-eyed  session  was  desirable  because  times 
have  changed  since  the  initial  Newsletter  became  the  current 
Quarterly  in  about  1993.  For  quick  transmission  of  non- 
illustrated  data,  the  e-newsletter  communicates  well.  During 
the  past  dozen  years,  the  Quarterly  obviously  has  become  a 
substantial  vehicle  to  transmit  information — not  yet  a  luxury 
SUV,  but  getting  closer  with  each  issue.  Most  significantly, 
several  editors  will  soon  leave  their  post. 

We  initially  considered  terminating  the  publication. 
Common  sense  quickly  reminded  us  that  we  should 
continue  with  it,  perhaps  in  a  newer  form.  Six  reasons 
convinced  us  not  to  take  the  lazy-guy  solution: 

•  It  generates  ad  revenue 

•  Any  financial  saving  would  not  repair  the  lack  of  this 

information  source 

•  Almost  all  organizations  parallel  to  AGS  publish 
similar  quarterlies 

•  Our  Quarterly  supplies  material  from  people  who 
have  information  but  not  the  inclination  to  pen  a  long, 

formal  article  for  Markers 

•  The  e-newsletter  does  not  reach  approximately 
300  members 

•  We  understand  that  members  save  copies  of  the 
Quarterly 

Once  we  agreed  to  continue,  we  wrestled  with  the  more 
difficult  question  of  how  we  can  make  the  Quarterly  even 
more  relevant  to  our  organization.  To  accomplish  that  goal, 
we  first  had  to  define  the  responsibility  of  an  editorial  board. 
Unless  you've  served  on  one,  the  peculiar  dynamics  of 
individual  preference  and  group  agreement  may  be  hard  to 
grasp. 

Here's  what  happens  at  an  editing  session.  The 
manuscripts  range  from  serious  reports  containing  statistics 
and  research  results  from  primary  sources  to  more  personal, 
informal  encounters  with  interesting  or  puzzling  markers. 
The  job  of  editors  has  been  to  make  sure  that  the  data  are 
clear  to  all  readers.  Ideally,  journal  editors  should  resemble 
Fundamentalist  editors  of  the  Bible:  they  should  intrude  as 
little  as  possible  upon  what  authors  submit.  (The 
justification  for  such  a  philosophy  of  light  changes?  The  fact 
that   "author"   and   "authority"   share   the   same   root.) 


Sometime,  however,  a  writer's  material  (accurate  as  it  may 
be)  demands  pruning  because  of  its  style  or  the  journal's 
space  limitations.  Then  editors  must  imitate  Biblical 
Minimalists:  they  have  to  compress  and  rearrange  words  to 
serve  the  audience,  not  the  writer.  (No  matter  how  inspired 
the  facts,  fallible  humans  have  recorded  them  and  thus 
rational  editing  can  improve  the  expression.) 

When  proofreading  errors  occur,  and  they  will,  most 
readers  know  that  such  slips  are  unavoidable.  A  famous 
scholar  of  American  literature,  F.  O.  Mathiessen,  analyzed  a 
passage  in  Herman  Melville's  early  sea  novel  White  Jacket 
(1850).  The  standard  edition  (Constable,  1922)  Mathiessen 
used  quotes  a  young  sailor  who  fell  into  the  ocean: 

I  wondered  whether  I  was  yet  dead  or  still 
dying.  But  of  a  sudden  some  fashionless  form 
brushed  my  side— some  inert,  soiled  fish  of  the  sea; 
the  thrill  of  being  alive  again  tingled  in  my  nerves, 
and  the  strong  shunning  of  death  shocked  me 
through. 

Mathiessen  in  American  Renaissance  (1941)  says  of  this 
odd  image, 

hardly  anyone  but  Melville  could  have  created 
the  shudder  that  results  from  calling  this  frightening 
vagueness  some  "soiled  fish  of  the  sea."  The 
discordia  concors  [harmonizing  of  opposites],  the 
unexpected  linking  of  the  medium  of  cleanliness 
with  filth,  could  only  have  sprung  from  an 
imagination  that  had  apprehended  the  terrors  of  the 
deep,  of  the  immaterial  deep  as  well  as  the  physical. 

Unfortunately  for  both  the  supposed  quotation  and  the 
ingenious  analysis,  Melville  in  his  first  edition  actually  said, 
"coiled  fish  of  the  sea."  Some  later  typesetter  nodded  and 
misled  many  readers — but  such  banana  peels  litter  the 
sidewalks  of  printing. 

Editors  obviously  balance  respect  for  writers  who  have 
put  time  and  sincere  thought  into  their  presentations  with  the 
needs  of  a  public.  We  should  recall  that  even  letters  to  the 
editor  of  a  local  newspaper,  expressing  deeply  felt  personal 
opinions,  are  routinely  edited.  Most  essayists,  it  is  true, 
welcome  the  impartial  labor  of  editors  who  correct  grammar 
or  mechanics  to  achieve  precision.  A  wise  author  of  a 
serious  work  often  hires  at  least  one  copy  editor  to  scrutinize 
the  prose  even  before  submitting  it  to  a  publisher.  Except  for 
a  very  few  negative  comments,  the  Editorial  Board  has 
generally  received  approval  for  its  campaign  to  tighten  and 
clarify  submissions. 

Yes,  a  tiny  percentage  of  authors  treat  each  word  as  a  pet 
kitten  and  resent  editors  who  toss  out,  neuter,  or  color  any  of 
their  presentations.  With  the  pride  most  of  us  display  when 
we're  put  something  on  paper,  they  seldom  thank  editors 
who  correct  them,  even  when  they  talk  about  the  panda  that 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Mountain  Park  Cemetery,  Alberta,  Canada 

by  Karen  Buckley 
photos  by  Karen  Buckley 


T: 


Ihe  old  mining  cemetery  at 
Mountain  Park,  Alberta, 
Canada,  is  not  the  easiest 
'Edmonton  pl^cc  to  rcach.  When  my  father  and  1 
made  the  trip  last  summer,  we 
discovered  the  rough  road  being  torn 
apart  by  construction.  The  road  was 
open  to  traffic  for  only  three  days  all 
summer.  During  this  brief  window  of  opportunity,  travel 
was  strongly  recommended  with  four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
only.  But  we  were  determined,  and  the  family  station  wagon 
eventually  joined  the  line  of  trucks  being  escorted  over  and 
through  the  bumps,  ruts,  pits,  and  boulders. 

The  trip  was  nerve-racking,  but  worth  it.  Mountain  Park 
cemetery  is  located  in  a  natural  amphitheater  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  elevation  of  1,900  meters 
(5,800  feet)  above  sea  level  makes  Mountain  Park  the 
highest  cemetery  in  Canada,  if  not  the  Commonwealth. 
Mountain  Park  is  also  a  ghost  town.  We  visited  the  area  on 
July  31,  2004,  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  day  that  the 
mining  town  was  closed  down.  The  advent  of  natural  gas 
and  diesel  fuels  sounded  the  death  knell  for  towns  that  relied 
on  coal  production  as  their  sole  industry.  The  cemetery  is  all 
that  remains  of  a  once-prosperous  and  bustling  community 
that  flourished  between  1910  and  1950.  The  hillside  across 
from  the  valley  from  the  cemetery  used  to  house  a  company 


town  of  over  1,000  people.  Besides  numerous  homes  and 
offices,  there  were  stores,  a  community  hall,  a  hospital, 
entertainment  facilities,  and  schools.  However,  when  the 
mining  company  shut  its  doors  in  1950,  the  buildings  were 
torn  down,  the  railway  track  that  had  transported  the  coal 
was  dismantled,  and  the  cemetery  gradually  became 
overgrown  and  fell  into  disuse. 

The  cemetery  itself  is  located  on  a  relatively  level 
benchland  just  up  the  hill  from  the  original  terminus  of  the 
railway  track.  The  first  interment  was  in  1913,  but  although 
the  area  has  not  been  populated  for  over  50  years,  and  access 
to  the  area  is  limited,  former  residents  are  still  choosing  to 
be  buried  in  Mountain  Park.  The  cemetery  has  expanded 
from  its  original  site  and  now  continues  up  the  hillside  on  a 
steeper  and  steeper  angle.  Scattered  among  the  wandering 
paths  that  wind  up  this  hillside  are  bronze  or  metal  plaques 
laid  in  concrete  for  those  who  have  their  ashes  buried  or 
scattered  in  the  area.  The  small  plaques  are  a  poignant 
reminder  of  the  life  that  once  filled  this  valley.  The  epitaphs 
indicate  the  lasting  pull  that  this  beautiful  area  has  on  many 
former  residents  who  are  now  "Resting  in  the  Mountains  He 
Loved,"  and  "At  Peace  in  the  Mountains  She  Loved." 

Since  1997,  however,  a  group  of  former  residents  have 
provided  a  much-needed  service  by  clearing  the  underbrush, 
building  and  painting  fences,  and  placing  markers  on 
otherwise  mute  gravesites.  They  have  also  erected  a  plaque 
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at  the  cemetery  entrance  that  gives  details  of  everyone 
buried  there.  Edward  Humphrey  K.  Trafford  is  an  example 
(see  picture  on  page  8): 

1866-1928;  senior;  English  remittance  man  and 
English  aristocrat  called  Sir;  miner  from  1922; 
World  War  I  veteran;  he  died  by  gas  asphyxiation  in 
No.  65,  number  2  West  Entry. 

Trafford's  grave  site  is  one  of  the  many  that  have  been 
rescued  from  the  vegetation,  cleaned  up,  and  tidied,  with  a 
white-painted  cross  placed  at  the  head  of  his  resting  place 


(see  picture).  Of  the  miners  buried  at  Mountain  Park,  a  total 
of  eighteen  men  died  as  a  result  of  either  mining  accidents 
or  explosions.  Other  miners  survived  the  constant  dangers 
of  gas  explosions,  underground  cave-ins,  runaway  coal  cars 
and  timber  falls  but  succumbed  to  the  hard  work — three 
men  are  noted  as  dying  of  heart  attacks  while  working  in  the 
mines. 

The  plaque  also  notes  that  three  young  miners,  all 
friends  from  Eastern  Europe  or  Russia,  died  and  were 
buried  at  the  same  time  in  1918.  When  a  number  of  people 
are  noted  as  dying  close  together  in  1918,  immediate 
thought  goes  to  the  Spanish  flu  pandemic  raging  through  the 
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world  at  the  time.  However,  these  young  men  died  as  a 
result  of  a  home  remedy  they  tried  in  order  to  stave  off  the 
deadly  effects  of  the  flu.  The  three  friends  all  drank  wood 
alcohol  as  a  preventive  medicine  and  probably  died  from 
alcohol  poisoning.  Another  note  on  the  plaque  states  that 
Sam  Fong,  a  Chinese  miner  who  had  worked  in  the  mine  for 
only  a  few  months,  was  injured  in  a  mine  accident.  He  was 
transported  to  the  hospital  to  recuperate  from  his  injuries, 
but  died  instead  from  an  opium  overdose.  The  plaque  notes 
further  that  "it  is  unknown  how  he  had  the  opium."  ■ 

Sources: 

"Making  Mountain  Park  a  Reality," 
http://www.cpaws-edmonton.org/cheviot/ 

"Mountain  Park,"  http://www.ghosttowns.com 
January/February  2004.  Canadian  Geographic,  pp.  96-97 

Ross,  Toni.  Oh!  The  Coal  Branch.  Edmonton:  Ms.  Toni 
Ross,  1974. 


Celebrating  the  Living  Spirit: 
Diverse  Lives  at  Maple  Grove 

by  Nancy  Cataldi 


On  May  22,  2004,  a  unique  event  occurred.  Carl 
Ballenas  and  his  schoolchildren  from  Immaculate 
Conception  School  of  Jamaica  Estates  created  a 
special  walking  tour  that  celebrated  the  lives  of  the  notables 
interred  at  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  in  Kew  Gardens,  Queens, 
New  York.  Scripts  that  Carl  and  I  wrote,  using  information 
we  found  in  researching  these  people's  lives,  were 
memorized  by  the  children.  On  the  day  of  the  event,  the 
children  came  to  the  cemetery  dressed  in  period  costumes 
and  were  stationed  throughout  the  cemetery  near  the  graves 
of  the  people  they  were  portraying.  They  sat  holding  a 
framed  photograph  of  the  person  and  "came  to  life"  when  a 
few  coins  were  dropped  in  the  donation  basket. 

Brought  to  life  were  Millie  Tunnell,  the  111-year-old 
woman  who  had  served  George  Washington;  Delia 
Laughlin,  the  Notorious  Bluebird  of  Mulberry  Bend;  Jimmy 
Rushing,  the  blues  singer;  a  missionary;  a  buccaneer;  a 
magician;  a  tum-of-the-century  clown;  various  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  Queens  and  Brooklyn  area;  and 
pioneers  in  the  fields  of  aviation  and  radio,  plus  many  other 
interesting  people.  Music 
was  played  at  the  sites  of 
our  jazz,  rock  and  roll,  and 
blues  performers'  sites. 

As  our  guests  strolled 
through  our  well-mapped 
tour,  they  were  educated 
about  the  lives  of  some 
interesting  persons  by  the 
children.  Kudos  to  these 
well-spoken  children  and 
their  hard  work.  Preparing 
for  this  event  was  fun; 
especially  creating  the 
children's  diverse  costumes 
and  writing  the  scripts  that 
the  children  brought  alive. 
We  plan  to  offer  another 
such  event  later  in  the  year 
with  adults.  ■  A  student  portrays  Elisabeth 

Riis,  wife  of  urban  reformer 
Jacob  Riis 


Edward  Humplirey  K.  Trafford  Gravemarker 
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In  the  Pursuit  of  Wood 

In  an  agrarian  society,  one 
of  the  first  projects  to  be 
undertaken  was  the  clearing  of 
land,  a  process  that  in  New 
England  could  take  up  to  fifty 
years  before  a  farm  could  be 

fully  established.  One  obstacle  in  clearing  land  was  trees, 

and  based  on  our  observations,  the  felling  of  trees  is  the 

most  often  noted  cause  of  accidental  death  provided  on 

epitaphs  for  men  in  agrarian  New 

England.   For  instance,   in   north 

central  Massachusetts,  within  a  few 

minutes'  drive  from  each  other, 

there    are    eight    epitaphs    that 

document  the  felling  of  trees. 

Two  epitaphs  for  men  struck  by 

trees  can  be  found  in  Townsend,  a 

town    on    the    New    Hampshire 

border.    In    that    town's    Center 

Cemetery  is  an  urn  and  willow  slate 

stone    for    Daniel    Holt,    whose 

epitaph  states  that  he  "was  instantly 

killed    by    the    fall    of    a    tree. 

Jan.  12. 1830.  AE.  36."  Several  feet 

away  on  the  other  side  of  the 

cemetery,  is  a  handsomely  carved 

stone  from  the  Dwight  shop,  which 

was  located  in  the  neighboring 

town  of  Shirley  (Fig.  1).  The  stone 

was  erected  for  Levi  Gaschet,  and 

information  provided  in  the  epitaph 

shows  that  he  died  on  Dec.  29, 

1784,    the    day    after    his    38th 

birthday.   Below   this   information 

there  is  a  twelve  line  verse,  which, 

in  the  first  four  lines,  provides  the 

cause  of  death: 


Surprizing  stroke:  Who  Could  Expect 

That  hour  the  mortal  Wound 

Yet  Did  the  Lord  that  Tree  Direct 

To  Crush  him  to  the  Ground 

To  the  south  and  southeast  of  Townsend,  there  are  three 
epitaphs  that  further  document  the  felling  of  trees  as  a  cause 
of  death.  In  the  town  of  Lancaster's  Middle  Cemetery,  an 
epitaph  for  Henry  Ballard  reads,  "who  was  killed  instantly 
in  felling  a  tree  Jan.  12.  1830.  AEt.  36."  Notice  that  he  died 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  age  as  Daniel  Holt,  who 
was  noted  in  the  first  epitaph.  Bordering  Lancaster  to  the 
east  is  the  town  of  Harvard.  In  this  town's  Center  Cemetery 
can  be  found  a  willow  and  urn  slate  stone  for  John 
Goldsmith  (Fig.  2).  His  epitaph  reads: 

HERE  lies  intered 

the  Remains  of 

MR.  JOHN  GOLDSMITH 

who  was  killed  by  the  fall 

of  a  stick  of  timber  at 

Acton  on  the  22d  day  of 

Septemr,  1798.  aged  28 

years,  5  months  &  5  days 


Also,  in  Acton,  which  is  two 
towns  west  of  Harvard,  there  is 
an  epitaph  for  another  man  who 
was  killed  in  the  same  town  in 
the  same  manner,  seventeen 
years  after  John  Goldsmith.  This 
epitaph  is  for  James  Fletcher, 
"whose  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  falling  of  a  tree"  at  the  age  of 
57. 

The  next  two  epitaphs  are 
located  to  the  west  of  Townsend, 
in  two  bordering  communities  on 
the  New  Hampshire  border. 
However,  in  the  town  of 
Winchendon  the  epitaph  is  not  on 
a  gravestone  but  rather  on  a  six- 
foot  obelisk  that  marks  the  site  of 
the  accident  (Fig.  3).  The 
inscription  reads,  "SAML 
BROWN  JR.  KILLED  On  This 
Spot  By  The  Fall  Of  A  Tree  Jany. 
14,  1833  agd;  40."  In  contrast  to 
marking  the  site  of  an  accident, 
in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Ashburnham's  Meetinghouse 
Hill  Cemetery,  a  slate  gravemarker 


Fig.  1.  Levi  Gaschet  stone, 
Townsend,  Massachusetts 
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Fig.  2.  John  Goldsmith  stone. 
Harvard,  Massachusetts 


Fig.  3.  Saml  Brown  Jr.  site  marker, 
Winchendon,  Massachusetts 


Fig.  4.  William  Gipson  stone, 
Ashburnham,  Massachusetts 


bears  an  epitaph  that  provides  the  specific  location  of 
the  accident.  (Fig.  4.  Notice  the  carver's  correction  through 
the  use  of  an  insertion  in  the  deceased's  first  name.)  The 
epitaph  is: 

In  Memory  of 

MR. 

WILLIAM  GIPSON 

who  was  killed  by  a  tree 

while  at  work  in  his  wood  lot 

July  17,  1839 

AEt.  39  yrs.  9  ms.  & 

lids. 

The  epitaph  states  the  location  of  William  Gipson's  death  as 
"his  wood  lot."  Because  trees  were  the  major  source  of  fuel, 
every  farmer  had  a  section  of  his  property  that  was  reserved 
to  provide  firewood.  So  Gipson  was  more  than  likely  killed 
while  cutting  cordwood,  as  probably  were  some  of  the  other 
men  mentioned  in  the  preceding  epitaphs.  Gathering 
cordwood  required  a  huge  amount  of  time  in  felling  and 
cutting  up  trees.  This  is  because  a  household  with  two 
fireplaces  would  use  between  thirty  and  forty  cords  of  wood 
annually.  This  is  a  stack  of  wood  measuring  four  feet  high, 
four  feet  wide,  and  extending  about  the  length  of  a  football 
field. 

Beyond  firewood,  huge  amounts  of  wood  were  required 
to  build  rail  or  what  were  also  known  as  zigzag  fences, 
which  by  the  early  1800s  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the 
fencing  in  the  United  States.  This  type  of  fencing  was 


popular  because  it  required  a  minimum  amount  of  time  to 
construct,  but  at  the  same  time  it  required  a  maximum 
amount  of  timber.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  wood  was  one 
of  America's  first  commercial  enterprises,  and  the  first  cash 
crop  shipped  from  the  new  colony  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  was  a  load  of  lumber.  Consequently,  wood 
became  early  America's  chief  natural  resource  and  it 
appears  that  the  early  settlers  used  the  forests  as  if  they 
would  offer  an  inexhaustible  supply.  This  abandoned  usage 
is  summed  up  in  an  epitaph  that  can  be  found  in  a 
community  two  towns  south  of  our  last  quoted  epitaph.  In 
the  Parish  Cemetery  of  Hubbardston  there  is  a  marble 
gravestone  for  Major  Moses  Greenwood  who  died  in  1 827 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  This  epitaph  states: 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  this  town 

He  devoted  himself 

With  persevering  industry 

To  change  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields 

And  in  his  zeal  to  subdue  the  forest 

Like  most  of  his  contemporaries 

He  cut  down  too  many  trees. 

Imagine,  an  early  nineteenth-century  epitaph  that 
criticizes  environmental  neglect.  ■ 

Note: 

Due  to  differences  over  the  AGS  Quarterly  Editorial 
Board's  role  in  editing,  this  will  be  our  last  submission  to  the 
Colonial  to  Civil  War  Gravestone  Studies  topical  column. 
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AGS  Membership:  Luring  the  Disinterested 

Whether  you  are  an  amateur  or  a  serious  researcher, 
half  the  fun  of  a  cemetery  outing  is  companionship  and  the 
sharing  of  our  "finds."  Yet,  we  all  have  friends  who  do  not 
share  our  fascination  with  cemeteries  and  gravestone 
studies.  Some  would  rather  stay  home  than  join  us  as  we 
tramp  about  cemeteries  and  photograph  markers  that  catch 
our  eye;  others  are  willing  to  tag  along,  then  petulantly  sit 
to  one  side  and  reassure  us  that  it  is  all  right  to  "take  as  long 
as  we  want."  Needless  to  say,  we  can  take  little  joy  in  such 
an  outing.  It's  a  shortcoming  that  we  don't  understand  but 
think  we  have  to  tolerate.  But  is  that  so? 

Almost  all  these  disinterested  people  have  some  subject 
that  piques  their  fancy,  and  with  a  little  effort  on  our  part, 
that  interest  can  be  brought  to  light.  By  discovering  what 
their  hobbies  are,  the  sports  they  enjoy,  and  what  books  are 
on  their  bedside  stand,  we  can  often  lure  these  individuals 
into  becoming  a  new  and  productive  AGS  member. 

A  simple  exarhple:  the  self-styled  macho  man  who 
won't  stand  still  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  carved  marble 
angel  may  be  an  avid  boxing  fan.  He  has  all  the  back  issues 
of  Ring  and  Sports  Illustrated  and  buys  every  book  on 
pugilism  that  hits  the  market.  Just  mention  that  you  have 
photographs  of  the  gravemarkers  of  such  as  Jack  Dempsey 

and  you  have  a  friend  for 
life.  Hint  that  you  will  be 
visiting  a  cemetery  that  is 
the  final  resting  place  of 
several  sports  figures  and 
you  will  immediately 
acquire  an  enthusiastic 
tagalong. 

Once  we  have  captured 
their  attention  with  the 
subject  matter  and  they  have 
seen  the  gravemarkers,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until 
they  will  begin  to  ask 
questions.  How  was  boxer 
Tom  Sharkey  mem- 
orialized? His  VA-generated 
Fig.  1.  Thomas  Sharkey  military  gravemarker  (Fig.  1) 

gravemarker  will  answer  the  question  at 

Photo  by  David  N.  Lotz 


Fig.  2.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson  gravemarker 
Photo  by  David  N.  Lotz 

a  glance.  Who  was  responsible  for  erecting  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson's  gravemarker?  His  marker  clearly  states  that  it 
was  his  wife,  Millie.  Our  newly  awakened  friend  will 
suddenly  become  aware  that  the  gravemarker  has  a  number 
of  attributes  worthy  of  study.  A  ceramic  photo  medallion 
shows  Robinson  in  a  "fight"  pose.  What  is  the  process  that 
makes  this  eye-catching  photo  image  possible?  The  material 
itself  (a  mottled  red  granite)  raises  questions  that  the 
individual  may  want  answered.  Where  is  the  granite 
quarried?  Why  are  some  of  the  surfaces  polished  and  others 
left  in  their  raw  state?  Is  it  a  cost  consideration?  Does  the 
shape  capture  one's  fancy? 

Eventually,  the  viewer  may  take  on  more  solid 
philosophical  issues.  Does  the  marker  reflect  the  persona  of 
the  individual  so  memorialized?  In  Sugar  Ray's  case,  do  the 
arching  boughs  of  full-blown  roses  seem  appropriate  to 
someone  engaged  in  professional  fisticuffs?  Probably  not. 
They  do,  however,  represent  something  softer  and  more 
personal,  such  as  that  part  of  the  epitaph  composed  by  his 
wife  that  reads,  "  God  Loved  You  and  I  Will  . . .  Always." 

The  burial  places  of  musicians,  golfers.  Medal  of  Honor 
winners,  Indy  500  drivers.  Civil  War  participants,  the  arts 
and  letters  set — there  is  no  limit  to  the  special  interests  that 
may  attract  a  new  "cemetery  friend"  and  add  to  our  growing 
AGS  membership. 

Knowing  the  focus  of  your  friends'  gravemarker  photo 
images  can  be  a  tremendous  plus  for  those  of  us  who  write 
for  publications  outside  cemetery/gravestone  venues.  Our 
more  meticulous  friends  catalog  their  gravestone  photographs 
and  can  fulfill  illustration  needs  without  delay.  ■ 

Editor's  note:  Please  see  the  Notes  &  Queries  section 
on  page  23  for  an  additional  note  from  Sybil. 
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The  Sturges  Brothers  of  Lee,  Massachusetts 

To  most  of  us  here  in  the 
United  States,  marble  is  the 
stuff  of  nineteenth-century 
gravemarkers  and  monuments. 
There  are,  however,  a  few 
areas  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  where  marble 
was  used  for  gravestones  at  an 
earlier  date.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  upper  Housatonic 
River  Valley,  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.^  There,  a 
few  yet-to-be  identified  craftsmen  were  cutting  gravestones 
from  local  limestone  and  marble  prior  to  1 770.  By  the  early 
1790s,  several  stonecutters  from  other  parts  of  New 
England  had  arrived,  bringing  with  them  the  gravestone 
forms  and  imagery  characteristic  of  their  regions  of  origin.^ 
Some,  like  Abraham  Codner  and  Lemuel  Johnson,  came 
and  stayed  for  a  few  years,  then  moved  on.  Others,  like  the 
Sturges  brothers — William  (1773-1858)  and  Thomas 
(1782-1852) — put  down  roots  and  prospered. 

In  his  Centennial  History  of  Lee,  Massachusetts, 
published  in  1878,  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde  reported: 

Stone-cutting  was  early  introduced  into  Lee  by 
the  brothers,  Thomas  and  William  Sturgis  (sic), 
who  carried  on  distinct  shops,  the  former  at  East 
Lee,  and  the  latter  on  the  hill-road  between  East  Lee 
and  the  Center.  These  two  establishments  supplied 
grave  stones  and  other  cut  stone  work  for  most  of 
Southern  Berkshire.  Their  monuments  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  grave-yard  in  this  vicinity  . . . 
Thomas'  skill  in  stone-cutting  descended  to  his  son 
Edwin,  who,  though  a  septuagenarian,  still  carries 
on  the  business  at  the  old  shop  established  by  his 
father  early  in  the  century. 

The  Sturgeses,  like  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lee, 
came  from  Cape  Cod.  From  Berkshire  County  land  records, 
we  know  that  William  Sturges  had  settled  in  Lee  by  the  mid- 
1790s.  He  was  then  in  his  early  twenties.  In  September 
1795,  he  married  Salome  Dimuck  of  Lee,  in  Lee.  Thomas, 
still  in  his  teens,  may  have  also  been  in  Lee,  working  with 
his  brother,  at  this  time.  In  April  1 804,  William  and  Thomas, 
together,  purchased  a  house  and  seven-acre  lot  in  Lee,  next 
to  the  burying  ground.  Two  years  later,  Thomas  married 


Fig.  1.  Headstone  for 
Miss  Electa  Wilcox 
(d.  1800)  in  Lee, 
Massachusetts 


Mary  Hinckley.  Subsequently,  he  opened  his  own  shop  in 
East  Lee,  and  there,  he  and  his  son,  Edwin  (1807-1901) 
offered  gravestones  and  other  cut  stone  work  for  several 
decades. 

I  first  began  noticing  the  work  of  the  Sturges  brothers 
back  in  the  early  1980s,  while  surveying  cemeteries  in 
Berkshire  County.  More  recently,  Jim  Blachowicz  has 
discovered  many  examples  of  William  Sturges's  work  on 
Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket.  Below,  I  will  summarize  what  I 
have  learned  about  the  Sturgeses  and  their  work  in 
southwestern  Massachusetts  and  northwestern  Connecticut. 
Jim  Blachowicz  will  report  his  discoveries  in  a  forthcoming 
study  of  the  stonecutters  of  Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket. 

Where  and  from  whom  did  William  Sturges  learn  the 
stonecutter's  trade?  The  abstract  treatment  of  wings,  hair, 
and  facial  features  characteristic  of  his  earliest  work 
suggests  that  he  was  familiar  with,  if  not  trained  in,  the 
eastern  Connecticut  folk  tradition.-'  The  headstone  for  Miss 
Electa  Wilcox  (Fig.  1)  is  a  prime  example.  As  indicated  in 
the  inscription,  this  stone  was  erected  by  Rowland  Thatcher 
Jr.  Nearby,  in  the  same  Lee  cemetery,  is  a  headstone  of 
similar  design  for  Thatcher  himself,  who  died  in  1809. 
Thatcher's  stone  (not  illustrated),  purchased  in  1810,  is  a 
documented  example  of  the  early  work  of  the  Sturges  shop. 
Another  stone  with  similar  imagery — the  stone  for  Thatcher 
and  Anna  Freeman  (1784/1797)  in  Becket,  Massachusetts — 
is  engraved  "Made  in  Lee." 

In  Lee  and  neighboring  towns,  there  are  many  examples 
and  several  variations  of  this  abstract  face  and  wings  design, 
popular  from  the  mid- 1790s  through  the  early  1810s.  In  the 


Fig.  2.  Headstone  for  Salley  Scott 
(d.  1796)  in  Becket,  Massachusetts 
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Fig.  3.  Headstone  for  Mrs.  Polly  Viets 
(d.  1805)  in  Becket,  Massachusetts 

same  cemeteries  are  examples  of  other  designs  available 
from  the  Sturges  shop.  The  stone  for  Salley  Scott  (Fig.  2) 
illustrates  one  of  several  simple  designs  used  on  stones  for 
young  children.  The  stone  for  Polly  Viets  (Fig.  3)  illustrates 
a  simple  urn  design,  in  use  before  1810.  These  stones,  like 
most  of  the  early  work  of  the  Sturges  shop,  are 
borderless — each  line  of  the  inscription  extends  from  edge 
to  edge.  In  a  few  instances,  the  inscription  is  of  particular 
interest,  as  on  the  stone  for  Jonathan  Wadsworth  (Fig.  4). 

During  the  1810s,  William  Sturges  began  signing 
selected  examples  of  his  work.  Some,  such  as  the  stone  for 
Timothy  Snow  (Fig.  5),  feature  urns  or  urns  and  willows.  A 
few,  like  the  stone  for  Capt.  Ezra  Marvin  (Fig.  6)  feature 
other  motifs,  in  this  case,  an  early  nineteenth-century 
version  of  the  familiar  hand  pointing  upward.  On  Cape  Cod, 
Jim  Blachowicz  has  found  many  examples  of  William 
Sturges's  later  work,  including  some  signed  and  some 
documented  examples.  From  the  1810s  onward,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  steady  flow  of  marble  gravestones 
from  William  Sturges's  shop  in  Lee  to  cemeteries  on  Cape 
Cod. 

The  headstone  for  Abigail  Knox  (1825)  in  Blandford, 
Massachusetts  is  signed  "W.  &  T.  Sturges,  Lee,  Mass.,"  an 
indication  that  William  and  Thomas  Sturges  were  still 
working  together,  in  Lee,  in  the  mid-to-late  1820s.  By  the 
early   1830s,  however,  Thomas  had  established  his  own 


Fig.  4.  Headstone  for 
Jonathan  Wadsworth  (d. 
1797)  in  Becket, 
Massachusetts — a  good 
example  of  the  somewhat 
whimsical  lettering 
characteristic  of  Sturges's 
early  work 


Fig.  5.  Headstone  for  Timothy 

Snow  (d.  1812)  in  Becket, 

Massachusetts,  signed  "Made 

by  William  Sturges  of  Lee" 


Fig.  6.  Headstone  for  Capt.  Ezra 

Marvin  (d.  1811)  in  Granville, 

Massachusetts,  signed  "Made  by 

William  Sturges  of  Lee" 


shop  in  East  Lee  and  had  begun  signing  much  of  his  work. 
(From  local  land  records,  it  appears  that  Thomas  had  bought 
land  and  built  a  house  there  a  decade  or  so  earlier.)  His  stone 
for  Daniel  Kingsley  (Fig.  7),  signed  "T  Sturges,  Lee,"  is  an 
example  of  one  of  his  most  popular  designs. 

When  Thomas  Sturges  died  in  1852,  his  oldest  son, 
Edwin,  inherited  the  family  business.  Early  in  his  career, 
Edwin  operated  his  own  shop  in  Barkhamsted, 
Connecticut.  He  subsequently  returned  to  East  Lee  to  work 
with  his  father.  Among  his  father's  estate  papers  is  an 
"Inventory  of  the  Personal  Property  of  the  Firm  of  T  &  E. 
Sturges."  Included  are  tools  of  the  trade,  unwrought  marble 
and  work  in  progress,  and  a  long  list  of  outstanding 
accounts. 

The  headstone  for  Deacon  Jones  Rudd  (Fig.  8)  is  inscribed 
"E.  LEE,"  indicating  that  it  was  cut  at  the  Sturges  shop  in  East 
Lee.  It  illustrates  the  sort  of  work  available  from  the  Sturges 
shop  soon  after  Edwin  had 
inherited  the  family  business.  As 
Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde  noted  in  his 
history  of  Lee,  Edwin,  "though  a 
septuagenarian,"  was  still 
engaged  in  the  monument 
business  in  the  mid- 1870s.  In  F. 
W.  Beers's  atlas  of  Berkshire 
County,  published  in  1 876,  we  see 
the  Sturges  marble  yard  on  the 
north  bank  of  Greenwater  Pond 
Brook,  along  what  is  now  U.S. 
Route  20.  In  the  accompanying 
business  directory,  we  see  "E. 
Sturges,  marble  dealer  and 
manufacturer."  The  shop 
sustained  heavy  damage  during 
the  East  Lee  flood  of  1886,^  but 
Sturges  and  his  business  survived. 
Edwin  Sturges  died  in  1901.  The 
following  year,  his  shop  was  sold 


Fig.  7.  Headstone  for 

Daniel  Kingsley  (d.  1835) 

in  Southampton, 

Massachusetts,  signed 

"Thomas  Sturges,  Lee" 
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Fig.  8.  Headstone  for  Deacon  Jones 

Rudd  (d.  1857)  in  Becliet, 
Massachusetts,  inscribed:  "E.  LEE" 

at  auction;  Thus  ended  the  century-long 
history  of  the  Sturges  monument 
business  in  Lee,  Massachusetts.B 

Notes 

1 .  Berkshire  County  is  the  westernmost 
county  in  Massachusetts.  The  southern 
portion  was  settled  during  the  early 
eighteenth  century;  central  and  northern 
portions  were  settled  during  the  mid-to- 
late  eighteenth  century. 

2.  Among  them  were  Elijah  Phelps  (from 
Northampton,  Massachusetts)  in 
Lanesborough;  Abraham  Codner  (from 
Boston,  Massachusetts)  in  Stockbridge; 
Abraham  ColUns  (from  Coventry, 
Connecticut)  in  Tyringham;  and  Lemuel 
Johnson  (from  Durham,  Connecticut)  in 
Richmond. 

3.  I  am  referring  to  what  Allan  Ludwig,  in 
Graven  Images,  called  the  "eastern 
Connecticut  Ornamental  style,"  a  regional 
folk  style/tradition  introduced  into  eastern 
Connecticut  by  Lt.  John  Hartshorn  during 
the  early  eighteenth  century.  Among  the 
eastern  Connecticut  stonecutters  who 
worked  in  this  tradition  were  the 
Mannings  and  Manning  imitators, 
discussed  in  Markers  VIII.  The  pinwheels, 
rosettes,  and  other  geometric  motifs 
which  adorn  many  of  Sturges's  early 
stones  appear  in  the  work  of  many  rural 
New  England  folk  artists. 

4.  During  this  period,  he  signed  some 
stones  "E.  Sturges,  Barkhamsted,"  others. 


"E.  Sturges,  Hitchcocksville" 
(Hitchcocksville,  a  village  in  Barkhamsted, 
is  now  known  as  Riverton). 

5.  Described  in  See  All  the  People;  or.  Life 
in  Lee,  by  Florence  Consolati,  privately 
published  in  1978. 

DOCUMENTED  GRAVESTONES 

Gravestones  for  which  William  Sturges 
was  paid  (data  from  Berkshire  County 
probate  records): 

Rowland  Thatcher  Jr.  (1809)  in  Lee, 
Massachusetts;  face  with  wings-$20 
(account  of  Feb.  9,  1810) 

Joseph  Morgan  (1809)  in  Becket, 
Massachusetts;  um-$12  (account  of  May 
1,  1810) 

Capt.  Solomon  King  (1809)  in  Becket, 
Massachusetts;  um-$25  (account  of  Apr. 
22,  1811) 

Jesse  Bradley  (1812)  in  Lee,  Massachusetts; 
um-$25  (account  of  Oct.  31,  1812) 

Isaac  Houk  (1805)  in  Lee,  Massachusetts; 
um-$12  (account  of  March  3,  1812) 

fared  Bradley  (1814)  in  Lee,  Massachusetts; 
um-$30  (account  of  July  8,  1814) 

Gravestones  signed  by  William  Sturges 

("Made  by  Wm.  Sturges  of  Lee"): 

Capt.  Ezra  Marvin  (1811)  in  Granville, 
Massachusetts-hand  with  index  finger 
pointing  upward 

Timothy  Snow  (1812)  in  Becket, 
Massachusetts-urn 

Dr.  Ohver  Brewster  (1812)  in  Becket, 
Massachusetts-architectural  motifs 

Additional  examples  can  be  found  in  Suffield, 
Connecticut;  Falmouth,  Massachusetts;  and 
elsewhere. 

Engraved  "Made  in  Lee"  (probably  cut  by 
WiUiam  Sturges):  Thatcher  and  Anna  Freeman 
(1784/1797)  in  Becket,  Massachusetts-face 
with  wings 

Gravestone  signed  by  William  and 
Thomas  Sturges  ("W.  &  T  Sturges  Lee, 
Mass."):  Abigail  Knox  (1825)  in  Blandford, 
Massachusetts-urn 

Gravestones  signed  by  Thomas  Sturges 

("T.  Sturges,  Lee"): 


Cornelius  Cochran  (1831)  in  Granville, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Solomon  Ferguson  (1833)  in  Blandford, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Thomas  James  and  others  (1834)  in 
Chesterfield,  Massachusetts-inscription 
only 

Gad  Pomeroy  (1834)  in  Southampton, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Israel  W.  Searl  (1834)  in  Southampton, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

John  Morton  (1835)  in  Blandford, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Eh  Knox  (1836)  in  Blandford, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Jerusha  Boies  (1837)  in  Blandford, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

John  H.  Pratt  (1837)  in  Chesterfield, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Lyman  B.  Searl  (1837)  in  Southampton, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Olive  Loomace  (1837)  in  Southampton, 
Massachusetts-urn  and  willow 

Additional  examples  can  be  found  in 
Westhampton,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere. 

Gravestones  signed  by  Edwin  Sturges: 

John  Jones  (1821)  in  East  Hartland, 
Connecticut-urn  and  willow 

Gideon  Perkins  ( 1 828)  in  East  Hartland, 
Connecticut-urn  and  willow 

Minerva  Lewis  (1829)  in  Granby, 
Connecticut-inscription  only 

Ruth  Viets  (1829)  in  Granby,  Connecticut- 
hand  and  book 

Newman  K.  Chaffee  (1858)  in  Becket, 
Massachusetts  -  inscription  only 

Samuel  Knox  Esq.  (date  obscured)  in 
Blandford,  Massachusetts-urn  and  drapery 

Additional  examples  can  be  found  in 
Lee,     Southwick,      and     Westhampton, 
Massachusetts;     Granby    and    Hartland, 
Connecticut,  and  elsewhere. 

Throughout  southwestern  New  England  there 
are  a  number  of  mid-to-late  nineteenth- 
century  marble  stones  engraved  'Tee"  or  "E. 
Lee"  that  also  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Sturgeses. 
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EPITAPHS 


Beverly  Bethune 
232  W.  Woodland  Ave. 

Ottumwa,  lA  52501 
bbethune  @  hotmail.com 


Ahh,  summer!  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  gravestone 
enthusiasts  scour  the  countryside  for  interesting  finds,  all 
the  while  dodging  gnats,  mosquitoes,  poison  ivy,  and  other 
summer  cemetery  hazards.  But  hey,  that's  what  makes  it 
exciting. 


Marjorie  Sinmions  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  submitted  this 
epitaph  some  time  ago,  and  I  am  happy  to  share  it  with  you 
now.  Maijorie  said  in  her  letter  the  stone  can  be  found  at 
Breedon-on-the-Hill  in  Leicestershire,  about  ten  miles 
northwest  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  in  an  old  churchyard.  She 
described  the  epitaph  as  a  genealogist's  dream.  I  think  you 
will  agree. 

Here  Lyeth  ey  Body 

of  Francis  Doleman 

/on  of  Francis  Doleman 

who  was  /on  of  Francis  Doleman,  /on  of  Ralph 

Doleman,  who  dyed  Novem,  ey  22d  Ano,  1702 

Aged  4  years 

Makes  the  search  for  ancestors  a  lot  easier  this  way!  ■ 


Advertisement 


Cemetery  Preservation 


if        .  :>«  *■,.■»-  4& 


Workshops 


Preserving  the  Past  for  the  Future 

Don't  let  your  cemetery  slip  away  into  the  shadows  of  history. 

We  offer  complete  services  for  the  documentation,  preservation,  and 

conservation  of  your  cemetery. 


^  Historic  Research 

4^  Grave 

Identification 

-^  Mapping 

-v*  Treatments  OF 

Stone  and  Iron 
work 

^  Preservation 
Assessments 

^  Preservation  Plans 
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GRAVESTONE  STUDIES  INTERNATIONAL 


Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 

Franz-Schubert-Str.  14 

D-63322  Rodermark 

Germany 

49-6074-91  89  38 

a.kruger@web.de 


Grave-Sticks  in  Schlierbach 

Although  Schlierbach  (pop.  529) 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  town  of 
Lindenfels  in  southern  Hessen  for 
more  than  30  years,  it  has  kept  its 
village  character,  with  half-timbered 
houses,  an  old  mill  by  the  brook  that 
goes  by  the  same  name  as  the  village, 

and  the  church  with  its  churchyard,  which  is  set  off  from  the 

road  by  a  sandstone  wall.  The  origins  of  the  small  church  go 

back  to  the  year  1000,  though  its  contemporary  simplicity  is 

due  to  restorations  done  in  the  nineteenth  century.  At  755 

feet  above  sea  level,  the  climate  is  typical  of  low  mountain 

ranges  such  as  the  Odenwald,  which  stretches  for  some 

forty  miles  between  the  Main  and  the  Neckar  rivers  on  the 

east  of  the  Rhine  valley.  Walking  through  the  pleasant 

surroundings,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Schlierbach  has  won 

prizes  in  state  and  federal  contests  for  small  communities 

that  invest  in  visual  improvement. 
The  name  "Slirbach" 

appears  for  the  first  time 

in  1356  but  the  settlement 

is  assumed  to  go  back  to 

Richgiesbura,   mentioned 

in    a    document    dating 

from  795,  signed  in  the 

abbey  of  Lorsch.  In  1 605 

the  village  already  had  its 

own    school.    Then    the 

Thirty  Years'  War  (1618- 

1648)    and    the    Plague 

brought  devastation  and 

depopulation  to  the  area. 

There  were  not  enough 

children  anymore  to  run  a 

school.  To  repopulate  the 

hills    and    valleys,    the 

Count    Palatine    of    the 

Rhine     (who     was     the      Marker  for  Anna  (1906-1992) 

foremost  secular  prince  of     and  Peter  (1901-1994)  VoUrath 


View  of  "Grabstickel"  section  with  chapel 

the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  one  of  the  seven  electors  who 

chose  the  emperor)  invited  Swiss  settlers  to  start  a  new  life 

in  this  comer  of  the  Odenwald.  Among  them  were  the 

brothers  Matthias  and  Christian  Bitsch  from  Chur,  who 

arrived  in  1662  and  whose  last  name  is  found  in  historical 

parish  registers   and   modem   telephone  books   in   large 

numbers,  which  attests  to  the  lasting  importance  of  the 

Count  Palatine's  demographic  policy. 

The  town  of  Lindenfels  (pop.  2,691)  is  situated  along 

the  mythical  Nibelungenstrasse,  the  road  that  is  supposed  to 

have  been  taken  by  the  heroes  of  the  German  national  epic, 

the  Nibelungen.  In  773,  Charlemagne  gave  Lindenfels  to 

the  abbey  of  Lorsch.  Four  hundred  years  later,  it  belonged 

to  a  brother  of  Emperor  Frederick  I.  Before  being  assigned 

to   Hessen   in    1802,   Lindenfels   had   been   part   of  the 

Countship  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  for  600  years.  Schlierbach 

is  one  of  seven  formerly  independent  communities  that  now 

constitute  the  town  of  Lindenfels. 

When     entering     the 

churchyard  in  Schherbach, 

one  first  sees  well-tended 

graves       with       modem 

markers,  mostly  made  from 

granite,  in  the  various  recent 

styles  ones  finds  tn  this  part 

of      Germany.      Walking 

around  to  the  south  side  of 

the  church,  one  may  feel 

transported  to  another  place 

or  another  time.  There  is  a 

large  area  of  graves  mariced 

with       painted       wooden 

headboards  that  have  been 

called  "Schlierbacher 

Totenbretter"  (dead-boards) 

or  "Grabstickel,"  a  dialectal 

term      that      might      be 

.«    .      f     —•    .-  .L  .,    1.  translated  as  grave-sticks.  At 

Marker  for  Elisabeth  Brehm  ^_^   ,         .       ,     ,    ,-,      . 

r       o  •-.    L    ..  ,«^^  first  glance  mey  look  like  the 
from  Seidenbuch,  1956  ^^  -^ 
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dead-boards  one  finds  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  Bavaria  as  well  as  in 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  Originally 
these  were  the  boards  the  dead  were 
placed  on,  after  being  wrapped  in  linen 
cloth  that  was  sewn  together  to  serve  as 
a  shroud.  The  same  boards  served  as 
biers,  when  the  body  was  taken  to  the 
graveyard  and  then  slid  into  the  grave 
from  the  board.  After  the  burial,  the 
dead-board  was  either  burned  or  kept 
for  future  use,  or  put  up  as  a  memorial 
for  the  deceased. 

The  Schlierbach  grave-sticks, 
which  have  a  different  history,  are  of 
uniform  design  and  shape.  Both  the 
boards  and  their  small  roofs  are  painted 
white.  The  standard  design  is  a 
flowerpot  out  of  which  a  yellow-flowered  plant  grows.  The 
three  flowers  symbolize  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  two 
drooping  air  roots  are  said  to  stand  for  eternity.  The  first  line 
of  the  inscription  says  "Hier  ruht  in  Frieden"  (Here  rests  in 
peace).  It  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  town 
he  or  she  is  from,  and  the  birth  and  death  dates  in  the  last 
line.  In  the  distant  past,  the  grave-sticks  were  made  by 
different  local  craftsmen.  In  recent  decades,  there  was 
always  one  carpenter  from  whom  the  markers  were  ordered. 
For  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been  Thomas  Bormuth 
(Erzbergstr.  4,  D-64658  Fiirth)  who  has  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  cutting  and  painting  the  boards. 

The  immigrants  from  Switzerland  are  said  to  have 
brought  this  way  of  grave  marking  with  them  from  their 
Calvinist  homes.  Following  the  Second  Commandment, 
"You  shall  not  make  for  yourself  a  graven  image,  or  any 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth" 
(Exodus  20:4),  Calvinist  or  Reformed  Protestantism  is  based 
on  moral  austerity  and  has  always  fought  idolatry.  To 
express  his  aversion  to  the  Catholic  cult  of  relics,  Jean 
Calvin  (1509-1564)  even 
arranged  for  himself  to  be 
buried  at  an  unknown 
spot — which  did  not  prevent  his 
followers  from  erecting  a  large 
monument  at  the  supposed  place 
of  his  burial. 

The  Swiss  immigrants  who 
came  to  Schlierbach  were 
Calvinists,  whereas  most 
German  Protestants  were 
Lutherans.  As  they  managed  to 
keep  up  their  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  through  the 
centuries,  Schlierbach  has 
remained        a        Protestant- 


View  of  "Grabstickel"  section  with  chapel 
in  background,  Peter  Pfeifer  marker 


Reformed  church  community.  Its  present- 
day  parish  comprises  sixteen  villages,  with 
about  2,400  church  members  and  seven 
graveyards.  It  is  a  member  of 
the — predominantly  Lutheran-Council  of 
Protestant  Churches  of  Germany  EKD,  but 
has  kept  its  traditional  roots.  Reformed 
churches  disapprove  of  iconographic 
embellishment  and  thus  do  not  even 
tolerate  the  crosses  that  are  found  in  the 
prayer  houses  of  most  other  Christian 
denominations. 

In  a  gesture  of  simplicity  and  equality, 
the  Swiss  and  their  descendants  have  used 
uniform  markers  for  all  the  members  of 
their  community,  without  any  mark  of 
social  distinction.  Wooden  boards  are  less 
expensive  than  stone  monuments  or  the 
wrought-iron  crosses  that  were  the  characteristic 
gravemarkers  of  this  area  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 
They  could  be  afforded  by  the  modest  members  of  the 
parish  as  well  as  the  more  affluent  ones.  Neither  pictorial 
embellishments  nor  lengthy  inscriptions  are  to  distract  us 
from  the  only  authority,  God's  word.  Since  the  cross  is  not 
considered  a  symbol  of  Calvinist  Christian  faith,  boards 
rather  than  crosses  serve  as  gravemarkers.  As  Mrs.  Vollrath 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  telephone  conversation  on 
August  26,  2004,  Schlierbach  Protestants  use  grave-sticks 
for  their  markers,  whereas  Catholics  use  crosses. 

The  Schlierbach  churchyard  was  classified  as  a 
historical  monument  in  the  1950s.  The  oldest  extant 
wooden  markers  dated  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
Fortunately,  public  recognition  did  not  confer  a  static 
museum  status  on  the  cemetery.  The  customs  connected 
with  the  grave-sticks  have  been  carried  on.  They  are  taken 
to  the  churchyard  in  the  funeral  procession.  Then  the  family 
decides  whether  to  use  the  grave-stick  as  a  marker  or  to 
choose  another  monument.  We  are  happy  to  report  that 
people  are  still  charmed  by  the  old  tradition. 

A  note  to  the  weary  traveler: 
When  tired  from  taking  in  the 
inscriptions  and  the  splendid 
plant  decorations  in  the 
cemetery,  you  only  have  to  walk 
a  few  yards  to  restore  your 
energy  in  the  rustic  inn  Zum 
Romischen  Kaiser,  which  has 
been  serving  refreshments  since 
1776.  (It  was  in  another 
traditional  inn,  Zur  Goldenen 
Kronein  GroB-Umstadt,  that 
Giinter  Schiittler  first  told  me 
about  Schlierbach  and  later 
supplied  me  with  old  magazine 
articles  about  Odenwald 
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Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 

Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 

Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  Caribbean  Islands 

Ian  W.  Brown, 
Professor  of  Anthropology 
The  University  of  Alabama 

Box  870210 

Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0210 

ibrown  @  bama.ua.edu 


Virginia  Miscellany,  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church  Cemetery  in  Wytheville 


Fig.  1.  Emmalina  Baumgardner,  1830  (on  left),  and 

Francis  Ann  Baumgardner,  1831,  were  sisters,  despite 

the  misspelling  of  Frances.  They  have  similar 

decorations  on  the  backs  of  their  headstones. 

This  spring  I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  visiting  Wytheville, 
Virginia,  and  saw  a  unique 
cemetery  associated  with  its 
Lutheran  church. 
According  to  the  historical 
marker,  German  settlers 
established  St.  John's  Church 
around  1800.  Its  congregation  continued  to  serve  as  the 
center  of  Lutheranism  in  Virginia  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  current  church  was  erected  in  1854.  The 
cemetery,  located  on  the  hill  behind  the  church,  has  markers 
dating  from  1804  to  the  present,  but  according  to 
the  website  on  the  history  of  the  cemetery, 
(www.oIdstjohnlutheranchurch.org)  people  may  have  been 
buried  on  its  grounds  as  early  as  1790.  According  to  the 
historic  marker,  St.  John's  became  a  part  of  Holy  Trinity 
Wytheville  in  1924.  Another  plaque  near  the  church 
discusses  the  Battle  of  Wytheville,  which  occurred  on  July 
13,  1863.  Union  forces  attacked  the  town  in  order  to  gain 


Fig.  3.  The  footstone 

of  the  Reverend 

Jacob  Repass  exhibits 

the  Latin  phrase 

"Veni  et  Vide"  (Come 

and  See).  Decoration 

consists  of  an  inverted 

crescent  moon-like 

symbol  surrounded 

by  six-pointed  stars. 

Note  its  ruffled  edges. 


Fig.  2.  According  to  the  bronze 
plaque  on  his  grave,  the 
Reverend  Jacob  Repass,  1814, 
was  born  in  Ziefen, 
Switzerland,  in  1737.  He  was  a 
frontier  minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church 
and  settled  in  the  Wytheville 
area  in  1788.  The  back  of  his 
headstone  reveals  an  elaborate 
floral  design. 


control  of  the  salt  and  lead  mines,  but  apparently  they  were 
not  too  successful  because  a  number  of  Yankee  soldiers  are 
buried  there.  I  also  saw  one  Revolutionary  War  soldier's 
grave,  that  of  John  Harkrader  (1837),  in  the  cemetery. 

Although  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  markers  in  the  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  cemetery,  as  would  be  expected  for 
a  burial  ground  that  is  still  in  use,  what  intrigued  me  most 
were  the  products  of  a  local  carver  who  worked  in  brown 
sandstone  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  local  folk  term  for  this  stone  is  "mountain 
marble."  The  best  representation  of  this  carver's  work  in  the 
cemetery  is  the  coffin-shaped  tomb  of  Rev.  George  Daniel 
Hohr.  Whoever  this  carver  was,  he  fashioned  tall  headstones 
with  straight  sides.  More  often  than  not,  similarly 
constructed  ornate  footstones  were  also  erected.  Floral 
elements  generally  adorn  both  sides  of  the  headstones. 
Curiously,  the  designs  on  the  backs  of  his  markers  are  as 
complex,  if  not  more  complex,  than  those  on  the  inscription 
side.  His  floral  elements  tend  to  consist  of  long-stemmed 
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Fig.  4.  The  coflin-shaped  grave  of  the  Reverend  George  D. 
Flohr,  1826,  has  a  similar  ruining  effect  along  its  edges. 

flowers  accompanied  by  femlike  elements.  The  edges 
of  both  the  headstones  and  footstones  often  are  "ruffled," 
and  his  footstones  commonly  have  the  individual's  initials 
on  them,  as  in  "N  D"  for  Nickolas  Darter  1821.  This  gifted 
carver  left  a  fine  sample  of  his  work  in  this  pretty  hilltop 
cemetery  in  southwest  Virginia.  ■ 


Fig.  5.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
Flohr  headstone  has  his 
name  in  the  tympanum 
above  a  heart-shaped  floral 
design. 


Fig.  6.  Flohr's  foot- 
stone  bears  a  lengthy 
German  inscription. 
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The  Evers  Family  Cemetery  and  Texas  Germans 

When  we  moved  to  San  Antonio  in  1974,  my  wife  and 
I  bought  a  house  just  off  Evers  Road,  barely  outside  the 
fifty-mile-long  Loop  410  that  circled  the  city.  We  were  out 
in  the  country.  A  half  mile  farther  out — on  Huebner  Creek, 
which  several  times  a  year  flooded  Evers  Road — was  the 
charmingly  small  Evers  Family  Cemetery. 

The  only  building  between  the  cemetery  and  Evers  road 
was  an  old  milk  house,  converted  into  living  quarters. 

Our  quasi-rural,  quasi-suburb  ambience  has  by  now 
been  replaced  by  a  quasi-inner-city  ambience.  Loop  410  has 
now  been  encircled  by  Loop  1604,  ten  miles  away  and  twice 
as  long.  The  cemetery  has  long  been  surrounded  by  houses; 
the  milk  house  replaced  by  a  combination  Leon  Valley 
Community  Center  and  twice-expanded  Library. 

During  those  thirty  years  the  Evers  family  has  procured 
Texas  Historical  Marker  status  for  their  cemetery. 

HISTORICAL  MARKER 

CLAUS  (1817-1900)  AND  JOHANNA  (1818-1905) 

EVERS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN  CHRISTIAN 

(1847-1915)  AND  CHRISTINA  (1850-1914)  CAME  TO 

TEXAS  FROM  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  GERMANY 

IN  1855.  THEY  MOVED  HERE  IN  1874.  THIS 

CEMETERY  BEGAN  ON  THEIR  FARM  IN  1877, 

WHEN  A  WOMAN  TRAVELING  THROUGH  THE 

AREA  BECAME  ILL  AND  DIED  AT  THE  EVERS 

HOME.  THE  FIRST  FAMILY  MEMBER  BURIED  HERE 

WAS  ANNA  WEHMEYER,  INFANT  CHILD  OF  THE 

EVERS'  DAUGHTER  CHRISTINA  WEHMEYER 
BRAENDLE.  SEVERAL  GENERATIONS  OF  EVERS 

AND  BRAENDLE  DESCENDANTS  ARE  BURIED 

HERE.  THE  CEMETERY  STANDS  AS  A  REMINDER 

OF  THE  AREA'S  PIONEER  HERITAGE.  (1991) 

Most  of  the  fifty-some  markers  are  in  English;  a 
few — such  as  that  of  Christina  and  Christian  (the  two 
children  of  the  original  settlers) — are  in  a  mixture  of 
English  and  German. 
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Fig.  1.  The  Evers 
Family  Cemetery 
historical  marker 


CHRISTINA 

EVERS 
AUG.  19,  1859 
JUNE  30,  1915 


CHRISTIAN 

EVERS 
JULY  12,  1847 
OCT.  19,  1915 


Nach  Todes  Schmerz  und  Grabesruh 
Fiihrt  Christus  uns  dem  Himmel  zu 

(After  death's  pain  and  the  grave's  silence 
Leads  us  Christ  to  Heaven.) 

Such  mixtures  of  German  and  English  languages  on 
single  gravemarkers  are  quite  common  in  Texas  German 
cemeteries  (see  Baird;  Baird  and  Duncan). 

Another  fifty-some  graves  have  typewritten  information 
(all  in  English)  on  funeral  markers.  Family  members  tell  me 
that  the  traveling  woman  is  buried  in  the  back  right-hand 
side;  no  definite  spot  though  has  been  determined.  The  first 
family  member  buried  in  the  cemetery,  the  infant  Anna 
Wehmeyer,  has  a  funeral  marker  in  the  very  center  of  the 
cemetery.  Even  now,  fourteen  years  after  the  marker  was 
typewritten  and  covered  heavily  in  transparent  tape,  the 
message  is  mostly  legible. 


^■^^^^■^H 

Fig.  2.  Christina  and  Christian  Evers's  gravemarker 


Fig.  3.  Anna  Wehmeyer's  gravemarker 

Anna  Wehmeyer 

Bom  &  Died 

Late  1878  or  Early  1879 

This  is  the  first  family  member  to  be  buried 

in  the  cemetary  [sic].  Anna  was  the  first  child 

of  Frank  W.  &  Christina  Evers  Wehmeyer  Braendle 

Frank  Wehmeyer's  amputated  leg  was  buried 

at  the  foot  of  Baby  Anna's  grave  in  late  1881. 

The  most  recent  interment  in  the  Evers  Cemetery  was  in 
August  of  last  year.  Today  the  grave  still  has  no 
gravemarker — only  a  funeral  marker. 

RUTH 

REININGER 

COLEMAN 

1/9/19-8/13/04 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  I  thought  I  was  knowledgeable 
about  Texas  Germans,  next  to  Spanish-speakers  the  second 
largest  ethnic  group  in  Texas.  I  assumed  that  the  Everses 
were  part  of  the  large  number  of  Germans  who  immigrated 
here  when  Texas  was  an  independent  nation  (1836-1845). 
When  I  dutifully  checked  with  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Society's  website,  however,  I  realized  that  the  Everses' 
arrival  date  (1855)  would  put  them  in  the  third 
(chronologically)  of  about  a  dozen  different  immigration 
movements  that  started  in  1831  and  lasted  until  the  1 890s. 

I  know  from  talking  to  family  members  that  the  Evers 
family  farmed.  But  farming  was  not  the  only  occupation  for 
Texas  German  immigrants.  To  paraphrase  Terry  Jordan  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Texas  Germans  portion  of  Texas 
History:  The  Germans  included  peasant  farmers  and 
intellectuals;  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  atheists; 
Prussians,  Saxons,  Hessians,  and  Alsatians;  abolitionists  and 
slave  owners;  Unionists  and  Confederates;  farmers  and 
townsfolk,  "frugal  honest  folks  and  ax  murderers"; 
teetotalers  who  abhorred  dancing  and  beer-guzzling  party- 
lovers.  "They  differed  in  dialect,  customs,  and  physical 
features." 

Gravemarkers  in  hundreds  of  similar  family  cemeteries 
across  the  state  silently  proclaim  the  century-plus  German 
cultural  and  historical  influence  upon  the  Texas  of  today.  ■ 
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Fig.  4.  Ruth  Reninger  Coleman's  gravemarker 

Sources: 

Baird,  Scott .  "Language  Codes  in  Texas  German 
Graveyards."  Markers  IX.  1991,  216-55. 

Baird,  Scott  &  Annelise  Duncan.  "Tombstone  Talk:  Variation 
in  a  German  Dialect."  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  on  Methods  in  Dialectology,  W.  Werkentyn, 
editor.  Victoria,  Canada:  University  of  Victoria  Press,  1985. 

Jordan,  Terry  G.  "Germans."  The  Handbook  of  Texas  Online. 

http://www.tsha.utexas.edu/handbook/online/articles/view/GG 

/png2.html 


Book  Reviews 

Guardians  of  the  Soul:  Angels  and  Innocents, 
Mourners  and  Saints — Indiana's  Remarkable 
Cemetery  Sculpture 

By  John  Bower;  Foreword  by  Claude  Cookman 

Bloomington,  Indiana:  Studio  Indiana,  2004 

Paperback,  144  pages,  black-and-white  photographs 

ISBN  0-9745186-1-1 

Available  from  AGS,  (413)  772-0836, 

www.gravestonestudies.org 

Members,  $18.70;  others,  $20.90;  plus  shipping 

Review  by  Susanne  S.  Ridlen 

Guardians  of  the  Soul  collects  188  beautiful  photographs 
of  statues  in  southern  Indiana  cemeteries.  As  Claude 
Cookman  describes  in  the  foreword,  "These  statues  tell  us 
much  about  the  people  who  erected  them.  .  .  .  These 
photographs  witness  the  proud  and  loving  craft  of  the 
stonecutters  and  bronze  fabricators  who  fashioned  the 
sculptures."  John  Bower's  stunning  black-and-white 
photographs,  works  of  art  in  themselves,  capture  the 


sensitivity  of  the  original  artists  who  chiseled  and  sculpted 
these  exquisite  statues  so  many  years  ago.  For  those 
interested  in  excellent  photography  and  funerary  art,  this 
book  appeals.  The  photographer's  choice  of  lighting,  of 
camera  angles  and  elevations,  particularly  with  taller 
subjects,  is  outstanding.  Although  gravestones  don't  move 
while  being  photographed,  capturing  both  the  image  and  the 
essence  of  such  monuments  on  film  can  be  a  daunting  task. 

The  caption  for  each  photograph  identifies  the  county 
and  the  cemetery  in  which  the  monument  is  found. 
However,  no  specific  directions/locations  are  given  for  the 
cemeteries. 

Interpretive  textual  materials  are  limited  to  the 
foreword,  introduction,  and  short  paragraphs  preceding 
various  sections  of  the  book.  Most  of  the  textual  materials 
are  generic,  more  of  an  afterthought  to  the  photographs. 
While  some  of  the  short  essays  include  newspaper  citations, 
others  have  no  documentation.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
information  on  five  Indiana  stone  carvers.  Unfortunately, 
the  author  does  not  include  any  sources  for  his  information. 
The  book  would  be  enhanced  with  the  addition  of  a  table  of 
contents,  index,  and  bibliography.  This  information  helps 
gravestone  scholars  and  cemetery  enthusiasts.  As  a 
photographic  essay.  Guardians  of  the  Soul  is  excellent;  as  a 
research  tool,  additional  information  is  needed. 

Six  Feet  Under:  A  Graveyard  Guide  to  Minnesota 

By  Stew  Thomley 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  Press,  2004 

Paperback,  304  pp.,  50  black-and-white  photos,  appendix, 

index 

ISBN  0873515145 

Available  from  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Press,  c/o 

Chicago  Distribution  Center,  11030  South  Langley  Ave., 

Chicago,  IL  60628,  phone,  1-800-621-2736;  fax,  1-800- 

621-8476,  or  on-line,  http://shop.mnhs.org/index.cfm, 

$14.95  plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  E.  Katie  Holm 

Some  of  you  avid  cemetery  buffs  who  are  also  sports 
fans  may  already  be  familiar  with  the  works  of  Stew 
Thomley,  author  of  the  recently  released  Six  Feet  Under:  A 
Graveyard  Guide  to  Minnesota.  Thomley  has  been 
authoring  books  since  1988,  and  he  also  runs  his  own 
publishing  company,  Milkees  Press.  While  most  of  his 
books  deal  with  the  world  of  sports,  his  most  recent 
publication  has  branched  out  into  the  world  of  grave 
hunting. 

This  book  collects  information  on  the  final  resting 
places  of  "famous  and  infamous  Minnesotans."  Each  listing 
in  the  book  provides  the  deceased's  name,  birth  and  death 
dates  (when  known),  and  cemetery  name,  along  with  the 
city  and  county  in  which  the  cemetery  is  listed.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  information  is  available,  the  author  has 
even  provided  the  block,  lot,  and  grave  or  mausoleum 
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numbers.  This  information,  along  with  the  state/county 
map  and  cemetery  location  information  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  makes  your  gravestone  hunting  much  easier. 

Along  with  this  basic  information,  Stew  Thomley  has 
also  provided  historical  information  on  the  persons  included 
in  his  book.  Each  chapter  divides  the  subjects  into  their 
historical  categories,  whether  it  be  heroes,  villains, 
entrepreneurs,  suffragists,  or  Thomley's  favorite  subject, 
sports  figures.  This  categorizing  allows  you  to  read  about 
the  people  in  whom  you  are  most  interested  without  having 
to  dig  through  every  listing.  Some  of  the  figures  included  in 
this  book  with  whom  you  may  be  familiar  include  Franklin 
C.  Mars  (Mars  candy).  Senator  Paul  Wellstone,  Herb 
Brooks  (hockey  coach  of  "Miracle"  fame),  Jerome  Big 
Eagle  (Dakota  leader),  and  Maude  Hart  Lovelace  (author  of 
the  Betsy-Tacy  books).  The  final  chapter  of  the  book 
includes  the  resting  places  of  Minnesotans  who  were  either 
cremated  or  buried  elsewhere,  such  as  architect  Cass 
Gilbert  and  Peanuts  cartoonist  Charles  Schultz. 

This  book  is  definitely  a  must  for  the  native  Minnesota 
gravehunter,  as  well  as  for  travelers  to  our  state.  My  copy 
will  most  likely  find  a  home  in  my  car,  along  with  my  city 
maps  and  county  atlases;  indeed,  I  have  already  put  it  to 
good  use.  While  I  am  not  a  sports  buff,  nor  much  inclined 
to  be  interested  in  politicians,  I  read  the  entire  book  in  three 
evenings,  and  have  learned  quite  a  bit  about  my  state  that  I 
did  not  know  before.  I  have  two  wishes  for  the  second 
printing  of  this  book:  that  the  several  typos  will  be 
corrected,  and  that  there  will  be  more  photographs.  Six  Feet 
Under  includes  only  fifty  photographs,  a  portion  of  which 
were  taken  by  the  author,  and  the  rest  are  historical  images. 
Since  the  book  is  a  graveyard  guide,  I  feel  it  should  have 
more  images  of  the  actual  gravestones  accompanying  the 
biographical  sketches.  Nonetheless,  I  highly  recommend 
this  book,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  more  of 
Thomley's  own  photographs  can  visit  his  contributions  on 
the  website  www.findagrave.com. 
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Editors  continued  from  page  5 

"eats,  shoots,  and  leaves." 

Still,  an  editorial  board  functions  differently  from  an 
individual  who  edits  alone.  It  questions,  debates, 
compromises  and  shares.  Personally,  1  dislike  passive 
constructions  and  "to  be"  main  verbs.  My  ear  hears  them  as 
evasions  akin  to  deceptive  talk  of  politicians  and  guilty 
people.  Julius  Caesar  long  ago  impressed  his  countrymen  at 
Rome  while  he  campaigned  far  away  in  Gaul  and  Germany. 
He  reserved  passives  for  deeds  that  might  embarrass  him: 
"The  Roman  legions  were  defeated  at  X."  (Where  was 
Julius?)  When  news  was  good,  he  trumpeted,  "Caesar  built 
a  bridge  over  the  Rhine."  But  some  of  my  fellow  editors, 
accustomed  to  the  passive  forms  of  science  ("The 
experiment  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Z"),  permitted  such 
expressions  and  we  "talked."  (Oh,  how  we  talked.)  For  this 
one  task  of  textual  editing,  a  committee  of  different  people 
supplies  the  most  efficient  mechanism  to  mediate  between 
writers  and  readers. 

Lest  we  (current  and  former  editors)  sound  self- 
congratulatory,  may  1  now  present  some  suggestions  to 
improve  the  Quarterly  and  secure  its  future. 

First,  we  suggest  that  the  artificial  division  of  columns 
by  "Regional  Editors"  be  eliminated.  Instead  of  a  single 
editor  for  an  entire  section  of  the  country,  truly  throw  open 
the  doors  to  all  members.  Invite  everyone  to  feel  part  of  the 
group.  Notes  can  be  more  varied,  that  is,  go  beyond  the 
specialized  interests  of  a  few  editors.  Obviously,  we  want 
those  editors  to  continue  their  worthwhile  work.  Also,  they 
can  seek  out  possible  contributors. 

To  encourage  large-scale  participation,  remind  all 
recipients  of  the  Quarterly  that  AGS  values  their  insights.  A 
few  possible  topics  for  everyone  to  ponder:  what  legal 
decisions  do  they  know  about  that  affect  us?  What  odd 
markers  have  they  photographed?  What  local  talks  should 
be  summarized  for  a  wider  audience?  What  tours  have  been 
given  and  what  methods  or  insights  or  action  plans  did  they 
encourage?  What  groups  have  memorialized  themselves  in 
different  ways?  In  sum,  we  want  a  publication  that  retains  its 
professional  standards  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
reader-friendly  venue. 

Next,  reconsider  the  sincere  but  hasty  (and,  frankly, 
odd)  trustees'  decision  to  return  edited  material  to  authors 
for  yet  another  reconsideration.  This  time-wasting  and 
uncharacteristic  complication  might  sound  democratic,  but 
it  denies  the  proven  wisdom  of  delegating  the  specialized 
task  of  editing  to  people  who  will  be  consistent, 
knowledgeable  and  prompt.  If  errors  occur  in  the  printed 
version,  a  subsequent  correction  in  the  Quarterly  can  rectify 
any  such  goofs.  As  trustees,  we  must  resist  the  urge  to 
micromanage.  Question  reports,  certainly,  but  assume  our 
committees  have  the  required  special  knowledge  and  the 
time  to  accomplish  objectives.  Editing  especially  cannot  be 
an  equal-opportunity,  impulse-driven  employer. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  need  to  find  new  competent 
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editors,  preferably  in  the  vicinity 
of  Greenfield.  Barbara  Rotundo  has 
passed.  John  Spaulding  served  well  but 
now  labors  at  other  valuable  chores. 
Rosalee  Oakley  also  uses  her  talents 
elsewhere.  Jim  Fannin  has  to  be  away 
during  most  of  the  summer  for  his 
important  consulting  business.  I  must 
learn  to  live  out  of  a  suitcase  because 
of  trips  to  Singapore,  San  Diego, 
Oregon,  Lucerne,  Chiusi  and  Cape 
Cod.  Our  most  notable  loss:  after  ten 
years  of  outstanding  service,  Mary 
Cope  plans  to  retire  after  this  fall. 
Stalwart  Andrea  Carlin  will  continue, 
but  needs  help.  Thus  the  chance  to 
shape  the  Quarterly  now  passes  to  that 
newer  generation  who,  if  not  quite 
carrying  torches,  may  proudly  bear  red 
pens.  — Jim  Freeman 

Notes  &  Queries 

Civil  War  Soldiers'  Grave 
Information  Now  Online 

by  Ed  Norris 

In  1881  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  (GAR)  formed  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (SV)  to  carry  on  its  traditions 
and  memory  long  after  the  GAR  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Membership  was  open 
to  any  man  who  could  prove  ancestry 
to  a  member  of  the  GAR  or  to  a  veteran 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  GAR.  In 
later  years,  men  who  did  not  have  the 
ancestry  to  qualify  for  hereditary 
membership,  but  who  demonstrated  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  Civil  War  and 
could  subscribe  to  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  SUVCW,  were 
admitted  as  associates.  This  practice 
continues  today. 

Many  GAR  posts  sponsored  camps 
of  the  SV.  In  1925  the  SV  name  was 
changed  to  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  (SUVCW),  under  which 
its  federal  charter  was  issued  in  1954. 
The  SUVCW  is  legally  recognized  as 
the  heir  to,  and  representative  of,  the 
GAR. 

Today,  the  National  Organization 
of  the  SUVCW,  headed  by  an  annually 
elected  commander-in-chief,  oversees 


the  operation  of  26  departments,  each 
consisting  of  one  or  more  states,  a 
department-at-large,  a  national 
membership-at-large,  and  over  200 
community-based  camps.  More  than 
6,360  men  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
membership  in  the  only  male 
organization  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  the  GAR — Fraternity,  Charity,  and 
Loyalty.  The  SUVCW  national 
headquarters  is  located  in  the  National 
Civil  War  Museum  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
(SUVCW)  National  Graves  Registration 
Database  is  now  available  to  the  public 
at  http://www.suvcwdb.org.  The 
database  was  activated  February  22, 
2005. 

Through  a  very  flexible  search 
entry  screen,  information  that  you 
might  find  includes  the  following: 

•  soldier's  name 

•  birth  and  death  dates 

•  regiment  state,  number, 
company,  and  branch  of  service 

•  soldier's  rank 

•  enlistment  and  discharge  dates 

•  cemetery  and  location 

•  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post 
and  State 

•  facts  about  the  gravestones 
and  gravemarkers 

The  National  Graves  Registration 
Project  was  established  in  1996.  Since 
then,  hundreds  of  dedicated  people 
from  within  the  SUVCW  and  others 
have  graciously  devoted  thousands  of 
hours  of  their  time  and  energy  visiting 
cemeteries,  recording,  verifying, 
researching,  and  entering  the  final 
resting  places  of  Civil  War  veterans. 

For   more    information    about    the 
SUVCW,  please  visit 
http  ://w  w  w.  suvcw.org. 

©  Copyright  1995-2005,  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  A 
Congressionally  Chartered  Corporation. 

Editor's  note:  For  information  on 
Confederate  war  veterans,  visit 
www.scv.org/graves. 


Donate  your  Gravemarker 
Images  to  AGS 

If  you  have  superior  gravemarker 
photographs  or  slides  and  propose  to 
give  or  will  them  to  AGS  at  some  future 
date,  they  will,  of  course,  find  a 
welcome  home.  But,  do  not  forget  that 
there  is  a  price  attached  to  the  proper 
cataloging  and  preservation  of  such 
items;  try  to  accompany  your  collection 
with  a  cash  gift  to  secure  your  images' 
ongoing  preservation. 

— Sybil  F.  Crawford 

A  Note  from  Jessie  Farber 

Jessie  has  asked  to  be  remembered 
to  all  of  you  who  made  contact  with  her 
during  the  AGS  conference  in  Halifax. 

Jessie  is  in  Florida,  where  her 
brother,  a  physician,  is  helping  her 
recover  from  spinal  cord  injuries 
suffered  in  2002.  She  misses  New 
England  (and  New  England  gravestones!) 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  soon.  She 
welcomes  correspondence  from  AGS 
members.  Please  send  mail  to:  282 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
02116-2437. 

2005  New  England  Regional 

Genealogical  Conference 

Holiday  Inn  by  the  Bay  Hotel  and 

Conference  Center,  Portland,  Maine 

A  display  and  sales  booth 
supervised  by  trustees  Marie  Ferre  and 
Bob  Young  and  administrator  Andrea 
Carlin  promoted  AGS  at  the  three-day 
conference  in  April.  The  biannual  show 
is  designed  for  genealogists  in  New 
England.  Of  approximately  forty 
displays,  the  AGS  booth  was  among  the 
most  popular. 


Andrea  Carlin  and  Marie  Ferre 

help  customers. 

Photo  by  Bob  Young 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


You  can 't  protect  them  if  you  don 't  know  where  they  are  .  .  . 
— Gerron  Hite 

This  simple  statement  expresses  the  best  reason  I  can  think  of 
to  invest  in  large-scale  cemetery  surveys.  Once  we  know  where 
the  cemeteries  are,  we'll  know  where  the  gravestones  are.  We  can't 
begin  to  study,  interpret,  conserve,  preserve  and  protect  them  until 
we  know  where  they  are. 

Several  decades  ago,  during  my  first  foray  into  gravestone  studies, 
I  learned  that  to  comprehend  what  I  had  observed  in  the  local  cemetery 
I  had  chosen  to  study,  I  had  to  look  at  a  lot  of  gravestones  in  a  lot  of 


cemeteries  in  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  As  I  looked  farther  afield  I 
gradually  accumulated  my  ovra,  imofficial  survey  of  cemeteries  in 
central  and  western  Massachusetts,  spending  untold  hours  looking  for 
cemeteries  when  I  would  rather  have  been  looking  at  gravestones. 
(Today,  here  in  Massachusetts,  one  can  consult  A  Guide  to 
Massachusetts  Cemeteries — &  comprehensive  reference  compiled  by 
David  Allen  Lambert,  pubUshed  in  2002  by  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society — ^and  be  spared  countless  hours  of  searching.) 

Groups  in  several  other  states  such  as  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
have  begun  or  are  beginning  to  compile  statewide  cemetery  surveys, 
and  thus,  have  taken  the  first  step  in  comprehensive  preservation 
planning.  In  the  January  2005  AGS  e-newsletter,  we  noted  three  such 
groups,  recently  formed,  in  Texas  and  Alabama,  and  provided  links 
to  their  websites.  What's  happening  in  your  state?  Let  us  know! 
During  the  next  few  months,  we'll  be  overhauling  the  AGS  website. 
In  our  website  of  the  future,  we  want  to  provide  links  to  as  many 
kindred  organizations  as  possible.  We'll  need  your  help. 

Gerron  Hite  works  for  the  Texas  Historical  Commission.  He 
administers  the  historic  Texas  Cemetery  Designation  Program,  and 
the  new  RIP  (Record,  Investigate,  and  Protect)  Cemetery  Survey 
Program,  and  provides  technical  help  on  cemetery  preservation. 
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eager  to  hear  from  their  readers.   Please  send  items  to  the 
individual  editors,  or  to  the  office  to  be  forwarded. 


Andrea  Carlin 

278  Main  St., 

Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(413)772-0836 

info@gravestonestudies.org 


Lending  Library  Updates 

Many  new  titles  have  been  added  to  our  lending  library  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  lending  library  was  created  to  provide  hard-to- 
find  and  out-of-print  books  to  members.  For  more  information 
about  the  library  and  an  updated  list  and  descriptions,  please  check 
the  AGS  website  at  www.gravestonestudies.org/lending_library. 
Our  lending  librarian  is  Lynn  Radke  in  Butler,  New  Jersey. 

Archives  Additions 

We've  compiled  a  list  of  recent  additions  to  the  AGS  archives. 
You  can  view  the  list  in  the  archives  section  of  the  AGS  website 
(www.gravestonestudies.org/archives).  We  hope  eventually  to 
have  the  entire  archives  holdings  posted  on  the  site.  The  archives 
are  housed  in  our  Greenfield  office,  and  Marie  Ferre  is  our 
archivist.  Materials  may  not  leave  the  archives,  but  you  are 
welcome  to  stop  by  to  do  research  or  browse. 

Quarterly 

The  Editorial  Board  members  are  gratefiil  to  the  topical  and 
regional  columnists  who  bring  our  readers  news,  issues,  and 
concerns  three  times  each  year.  To  keep  up  and  add  to  the  diversity 
of  information  in  the  Quarterly,  the  Editorial  Board  encourages 
members  of  AGS  to  send  in  news,  links,  article  clippings,  and 
suggestions  to  our  regional  and  topical  editors.  Our  columnists  are 


IN  MEMORIAM: 
BARBARA  BRISTOL  ROTUNDO  (1921-2004) 

Barbara  Rotundo  died  on  December  24,  2004.  An 
aimouncement  appeared  in  the  AGS  e-newsletter  for  December, 
followed  in  the  January  issue  with  a  notice  of  the  memorial 
service  scheduled  for  2  p.m.,  April  9,  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge.  An  appreciation  of  her  life  and  of  her 
contributions  to  AGS  will  appear  in  Markers,  but  we 
particularly  want  to  note  here  her  work  with  the  Quarterly. 

A  newsletter  for  the  Association  started  to  appear  in  1977, 
and  the  newsletter  had  many  editors,  including  Jessie  Lie 
Farber,  until  Deborah  Trask  took  over  as  of  Volume  8.  In  1993, 
Barbara  chaired  a  newsletter  committee  that  made  decisions 
related  to  the  transfer  to  in-house  production  of  the  publication. 

She  remained  involved  in  the  Newsletter/Quarterly  from 
then  on,  serving  on  the  Editorial  Board  and  as  book  review 
editor,  with  time  out  for  her  stint  as  president  of  the 
Association.  She  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Board  just 
nine  days  before  her  death.  As  always,  she  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  discussions  of  the  group,  and  her  expertise  as 
an  English  professor  and  author  of  a  grammar  handbook 
provided  assurance  that  final  publication  could  meet  critical 
standards.  Nevertheless,  she  maintained  that  the  writing  style  of 
each  contributor  should  be  respected.  Her  knowledge  of 
Victorian-period  style  and  symbolism  and  of  "white  bronze" 
was  very  useful.  Barbara's  knowledge,  humor,  voice  of 
experience,  and  all  the  ways  she  contributed  to  our  work  on  the 
Quarterly  are  greatly  missed,  but  most  of  all  we  lament  the 
passing  of  our  good  fHend. 
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Recoleta  Cemetery:  Buenos  Aires'  City  of  the  Dead 

by  Marsha  Kostura  Schmidt 


On  a  recent  trip  to  Argentina,  my 
husband  and  I  visited  the 
famous  Recoleta  Cemetery  in 
Buenos  Aires,  a  virtual  city  of  tombs 
with  a  dizzying  variety  of  architectural 
styles  and  sculptures. 

Created  in  1822  to  take  in  the 
overflow  from  local  churches,  the 
cemetery  covers  four  city  blocks  and  is 
packed  with  over  6,500  tombs  and 
mausoleums  of  every  sort,  from  classic 
Greek  columns  to  miniature  chapels, 
castles,  altars,  and  simple  crypts. 
Given  the  size  of  the  cemetery,  with  its 
crisscrossing  avenues  and  streets,  it  is 
easy  to  become  lost.  It  is  also  easy  to 
spend  hours  taking  it  all  in. 
Construction  materials  include  marble, 
brick,  and  granite.  Elaborate  statuary, 
carvings,  angels,  crosses,  and  flowers 
crowd  the  spaces.  Dozen  of  feral  cats 
have  made  their  home  in  the  cemetery, 
unfazed  by  the  tourists  and  the  dead. 


Its  most  famous  resident,  Evita 
Peron,  lies  buried  beneath  a  massive 
black  marble  tomb,  adorned  with  fresh 
flowers  left  by  admirers.  The 
reinforced  tomb  is  intended  to  protect 
her  body  from  possible  theft. 

Evita  Peron  died  of  uterine  cancer 
on  July  26,  1952,  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Millions  of  Argentineans  mourned.  In 
1955  her  body  was  stolen  by  anti- 
Peronistas  and  hidden  in  Italy  until 
1971.  In  1974  the  remains  were 
returned  for  burial  in  the  presidential 
crypt.  Two  years  later  they  were 
fransferred  to  the  Duarte  family  tomb, 
where  they  lie  beneath  several  layers  of 
steel.  Limited  by  the  surrounding  city 
and  the  enclosing  wall,  the  cemetery  is 
now  fiill.  The  only  way  to  become  a 
resident  is  to  purchase  a  tomb  from  a 
family  willing  to  part  with  the  space, 
for  a  hefty  price  of  $8,000  to  $40,000. 
This  may  happen  if  a  family  moves  or 
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if  its  line  has  died  out  and  there  is  no  one  left  to  bury. 

There  are  also  fierce  battles  among  family  members  as  to 
who  may  have  the  honor  of  being  entombed  there. 

Wandering  through  the  many  streets,  we  were  struck  by  the 
individuality  of  each  tomb,  reflecting  each  family's  wealth,  taste 
in  art,  or  spirituality. 

Since  the  tombs  have  been  added  throughout  the  centuries, 
there  is  little  uniformity  in  styles  or  materials.  Some  crypts  are  in 
disrepair,  but  it  appeared  that  the  majority  of  owners  employ 
caretakers  who  see  to  it  that  the  properties  are  well  maintained. 
Unlike  the  crypts  of  New  Orleans,  where  bodies  often  share  the 
same  space,  many  of  Recoleta's  population  are  buried  in  separate 
caskets  stored  in  a  burial  chamber  beneath  the  tomb.  These  tombs 
are  equipped  with  a  glass  enclosure  covering  a  door  and  steps 
leading  to  the  underground  chamber,  giving  easy  access  for  family 
visits.  ■ 
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The  Old  Protestant  Burying  Ground 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island 

1784-1873 


by  George  Wright 
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The  Old  Protestant  Burying  Ground  had  been  a  problem  for 
the  City  of  Charlottetown  for  many  years.  From  the  mid- 
1800s  on,  various  restoration  campaigns  for  the  cemetery 
had  been  launched.  But  within  a  few  years,  it  returned  to  its 
unkempt  state,  with  broken  fences,  verdant  undergrowth  of  wild 
bushes,  and,  worst  of  all,  vandalism. 

The  burying  ground  was  established  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
small  settlement  then  called  St.  John's  Island,  only  a  few  years 
after  the  colony  had  become  a  British  possession  in  the  1760s. 
Colonial  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873  became  a  province  of 
Canada;  thus  the  burying  ground  covers  almost  the  entire  colonial 
period  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  An  act  of  the  colonial  legislature 
closed  the  cemetery  on  December  31,  1873. 


In  late  1998,  the  mayor  of  Charlottetown  convened  a  meeting 
of  interested  citizens  and  descendants  to  investigate  what  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  burial  ground,  which  consists  of  four  acres  of 
land  in  what  had  become  the  middle  of  Charlottetown.  The 
committee  went  to  work  with  planning  and  fund  raising.  The 
committee  incorporated  itself  into  a  nonprofit  charitable 
organization.  The  Old  Protestant  Burying  Ground  Inc.  The  land, 
which  had  been  granted  to  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church  in  1826, 
was  deeded  to  the  new  organization. 

The  first  concern  was  to  survey,  because  over  the  years 
neighboring  residences  had  encroached  on  the  property.  After  the 
survey,  new  fences  were  installed,  including  an  ornamental  iron 
fence    fronting    University   Avenue,    the    main    entrance    to 
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Charlottetown.  The  lawns  have  been  releveled  and  reseeded, 
monuments  have  been  re-erected  and  repaired.  Several 
sarcophagi,  most  of  which  had  collapsed,  were  restored.  All 
remaining  stones  have  been  completely  documented,  with  a 
pictorial  record  of  each.  But  most  important,  a  trust  fiind  has  been 
established,  which  the  committee  hopes  will  ensure  that 
restoration  will  not  falter,  as  have  all  previous  efforts. 

The  earliest  stone  dates  to  1789  and  is  of  black  slate,  with  the 
angel  design  common  in  early  New  England  burying  grounds.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  its  type.  The  most  common  material  for  stones 
is  Wallace  sandstone,  quarried  in  neighboring  Nova  Scotia.  It  has 
siirvived  time  and  weather  well.  Thin  marble  stones  have  not  been 
so  fortunate.  None  of  the  early  stones  carved  from  soft  Prince 
Edward  Island  red  sandstone  remain.  No  early  records  for  the 
cemetery  have  been  foimd,  but  from  various  sources  a  list  of  over 
3,200  interments  has  been  developed. 

In  connection  with  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  City  of  Charlottetovwi,  the  committee  published  a  book  on 
the  history  of  the  burying  ground  that  includes  short  biographies 
of  many  of  those  interred.  During  the  summer  months  the  burying 
ground  is  open  to  visitors. 


Information  on  the  burying  ground  and  those  interred  is 
available  from  George  Wright,  treasurer  and  historian,  at 
wTightg@pei.eastlink.ca.  ■ 
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Gravemarkers  as  Personality  Revelation: 

A  Miniature  Case  Study 

by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Fig.  1.  Hughes  Family  Burial  Plot — Glenwood  Cemetery,  Houston 
Photo  by  Ann  M.  Cathcart 


By  way  of  a  miniature  case  study,  this  article  compares  the 
gravemarkers  of  two  famous  men:  do  their  memorials 
accurately  represent  their  lives?  We  might  consider  the 
gravemarkers  of  two  men — both  white,  male,  American,  go-getter 
types  who  surface  as  immensely  wealthy  products  of  the  twentieth 
century.  They  are  men  you  once  knew,  names  you  will 
recognize — Howard  Robard  Hughes  and  Haroldson  Lafayette 
Hunt.  Yet,  those  who  expect  their  gravemarkers  to  exhibit  shared 
characteristics  will  be  in  for  an  eye-opener.  Their  external 
attributes  may  have  been  the  same,  but  their  personalities  were 
quite  imlike.  Even  if  one  did  not  know  anything  of  the  story 
behind  the  two  men,  one  look  at  the  burial  place  of  each  tells  us  a 
great  deal. 

Houston-bom  Howard  Robard  Hughes  (1905-1976)  was  one 
of  the  world's  richest  men,  but  his  fortune  was  not  entirely  of  his 
own  making.'  His  father  died  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
leaving  him  the  Hughes  Tool  Company.  Oil  production  was  then 
in  its  heyday,  and  the  company  proved  to  be  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  younger  Hughes  built  other  fortunes.  At  twenty-one,  he 
had  an  annual  income  of  $2  million.  As  a  "rich  kid,"  he  probably 
felt  compelled  to  prove  himself,  and  this  was  possibly  the  impetus 
for  his  early  entry  into  what  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
more  glamorous  fields  of  aviation  and  film  production.  Never 
entirely  satisfied  with  anything  he  did,  he  not  only  flew  planes  but 
designed  them  as  well.  He  would,  in  time,  own  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company,  RKO  Pictures  Corporation,  and  a  controlling  interest  in 
TWA  (the  airline).  While  his  film  productions  were,  for  the  most 
part,  far  from  memorable,  his  "discovery"  of  actress  Jane  Russell 
was  a  national  media  event.  His  aviation  feats  proved  him  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  an  amateur.  He  set  an  aroxmd-the-world  time 
record  and  designed  a  plane  that  still  holds  the  record  for  the 


greatest  wingspan  of  any  plane  ever  built.^  This  was  the  "Spruce 
Goose,"  an  eight-engine  wooden  plane  with  seating  capacity  of 
700.  He  personally  took  it  aloft  on  its  one  and  only  flight — at  a 
fiighteningly  low  altitude  of  70  feet — for  a  distance  of  just  one 
mile.'  Money  was  obviously  no  object,  even  if  its  expenditure 
brought  no  return  other  than  worldwide  publicity. 

Throughout  the  1930s  and  1940s,  he  was  infatuated  with 
Tinseltown  and  married  Jean  Peters,  a  yoimg  actress.  By  the 
1950s,  he  had  disappeared  from  the  public  eye,  living  in  the  same 
palatial  home  but  separate  from  his  wife.  His  eating  habits, 
personal  grooming  and  assorted  eccentric  ways  deiy 
understanding  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture  (as 
well  as  numerous  books  and,  in  2004,  the  movie  The  Aviator).  The 
last  twenty- five  years  of  his  life  were  lived  as  a  recluse,  although 
he  was,  through  the  use  of  intermediaries,  busily  buying  Las 
Vegas  properties  from  behind  the  scenes  during  this  period. 

For  a  man  who  made  frequent  use  of  legal  coimsel  in 
connection  with  his  many  business  enterprises,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  that  Hughes  died  intestate  (leaving  no  will).  At  his  death, 
his  fortune  was  estimated  as  high  as  $2  billion."  Nevertheless,  in 
1984  the  IRS  and  the  States  of  California  and  Texas  valued  the 
estate  at  a  paltry  $380  million,  levying  their  taxes  accordingly.  Not 
being  able  to  decide  which  was  his  state  of  legal  residence, 
California  and  Texas  shared  the  tax  bounty.'  Just  as  the  details  of 
his  fortime  remain  obscure,  our  understanding  of  the  man  is 
equally  clouded. 

Despite  his  flamboyant  name,  Haroldson  Lafayette  Himt 
(1889-1974)  feh  most  at  home  as  just  plain  "H.  L.  Hunt."  Bom  in 
Vandalia,  Illinois,  the  son  of  a  large-scale  farmer,  he  made  his 
name  as  a  speculator.'  His  father  died  in  1911,  leaving  young  Hunt 
a  legacy  of  $5,000.  Taught  at  home  by  his  schoolteacher  mother. 
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his  education  ended  at  the  fifth  grade, 
but  he  must  have  been  what  is  often 
referred  to  as  "country  smart."  Risky 
speculations  in  early  Arkansas  oilfields 
were  the  basis  of  the  fortune  to  come. 
His  Hunt  Oil  Company  controlled  many 
smaller  producers,  and  he  eventually 
spread  his  wings  and  engaged  in  several 
other  highly  successful  ventures — such 
as  the  Hunt  Foods  Empire. 

Hunt's  net  worth  in  1960  was 
estimated  to  be  between  $400  million 
and  $2  billion.  When  questioned  in  later 
years,  he  simply  smiled  and  failed  to 
deny  reports  that  his  worth  was  far 
closer  to  $5  billion.'  He  often  contended 
that  if  a  man  knew  exactly  how  wealthy 
he  was,  he  wasn't.  Regardless  of  what 
the  exact  figure  may  have  been,  most 
agree  that  he  ran  second  only  to  fellow 
tycoon  J.  Paul  Getty.*  He  was  not  the  sort 
to  play  the  billionaire  role  to  the  hilt, 
however,  and  he  was  certainly  no  hermit. 

Almost  every  move  that  Hunt  made 
was  undertaken  with  thrift  in  mind.  By 
parking  three  blocks  from  his  office,  he 
knocked  50  cents  off  his  daily  parking 
fee.  Off-the-rack  suits  were  purchased  in 

preference  to  tailor-mades  and  a  do-it-yourself  hair  clipper  helped 
postpone  trips  to  the  barber  (Any  reference  to  his  barber  as  a  "hair 
stylist"  would  have  disgusted  him.)  Newspapers  described  the 
daily  trips  to  his  downtown  Dallas  office,  made  in  a  nondescript 
Chevrolet,  with  a  brown-sack  lunch,  brought  from  home,  at  his 
side.'  Far  from  needing  "power  lunches,"  when  noon  arrived.  Hunt 
often  spread  a  few  newspapers  over  a  coffee  table  in  his  office  and 
dipped  into  his  assortment  of  health  foods  and  homemade  breads. 
In  his  last  years,  he  kept  his  name  alive  by  sponsoring  a  widely 
broadcast  radio  program  with  political  overtones."  Given  his  high 
profile.  Hunt  could  scarcely  escape  the  news  hawkers  or  the 
unauthorized  biographers,  yet  he  did  just  what  many  Americans  in 
all  walks  of  life  do.  The  family  had  frequent  evening  sing-alongs 
aroimd  the  piano,  he  attended  church  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
on  pretty  Sunday  afternoons,  he  and  family  members  could  be 
seen  sitting  on  the  wide,  shaded  verandah  of  his  Mount  Vernon 
look-alike  home.  Passersby  often  slowed  to  a  crawl,  waved  a  hand, 
and  would  receive  a  wave  in  return.  (Though  consisting  of  only 
fifteen  rooms,  the  home  is  three  to  four  times  larger  than  the 
"real"  Mount  Vernon  and  strategically  located  at  the  high  point  of 
a  ten-acre  tract."  While  there  were  almost  certainly  a  number  of 
unseen  security  measures  in  operation,  there  were  no  guards  in 
evidence  and  no  fences  or  walls  enclosed  the  spacious  front  lawn 
to  shield  him  from  the  public. 

Given  even  these  few  details,  it  is  clear  that  both  Hughes  and 
Hunt  had  wealth  and  easy  name  recognition.  That  they  had  little 
else  in  common  is  equally  evident  by  viewing  their  respective 


Fig.  2.  H.  L.  Hunt  Gravemarker — 

Sparkman-Hillcrest  Cemetery,  Dallas 

Photo  by  the  Author 


burial  places. 

The  childless  Hughes,  buried  in 
Houston's  beautiful  Glenwood 
Cemetery,  is  interred  with  his  parents, 
and  their  large,  elevated  burial  plot  can 
barely  be  seen  for  the  cemetery  drive 
below  (Fig.  1).  A  heavy  iron  fence, 
painted  a  light  green,  surrounds  the  plot, 
and  the  burial  places  can  be  viewed  only 
from  a  distance.  The  gate — locke4  of 
course — ^reinforces  his  reputation  as  a 
hermit.  The  backdrop  for  their  burial 
places  is  a  tall,  graceful,  semicircular 
wall,  with  the  three  flush-mount  markers 
placed  within  a  landscaped  circle,  its 
circumference  marked  by  low-growing 
greenery  and  flowering  plants.  Like 
Hughes  himself,  the  overall  effect  is 
something  a  bit  larger  than  life,  yet 
retains  an  air  of  aloofriess. 

Hunt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  buried 
in  serene,  beautifully  manicured 
Sparkman-Hillcrest  Cemetery,  in  an 
affluent  area  of  North  Dallas,  along 
with  a  number  of  his  close  kin.  The 
family  burial  plot  is  marked  with  a 
polished  granite  marker  of  an  unusual 
color  that  might  best  be  described  as 
salmon.  It  is  of  modest  size  and  carries  only  the  family  surname 
and  a  small  incised  Celtic  cross  (Fig.  2).  Surrounded  by  footstones 
for  individual  family  members,  that  for  Lydia  Bunker  Hunt, 
Hunt's  first  wife  and  mother  of  his  older  children,  carries  an 
incised  facsimile  signature — a  trend  that  was  experiencing  some 
popularity  at  the  time  of  its  1955  placement.  Any  cemetery  visitor 
is  welcome  to  approach  and  make  a  close-up  inspection.  As  with 
his  home  in  life,  no  barriers  intervene.  Given  Hunt's  means,  the 
family  burial  plot  is  a  study  in  simplicity. 

We  can  scarcely  fail  to  agree  that  these  two  burial  places 
faithfiilly  mirror  the  individuals  they  memorialize.  ■ 
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The  Bloody  Morning  Scout 

Formal  declaration  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  or  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  as  it  was  known  in  Europe,  occurred  on  May  15,  1756. 
However,  at  this  time,  hostilities  between  the  French  in  Canada  and 
the  English  to  the  south,  for  the  control  of  North  America,  had 
already  been  in  existence  for  two  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war 
the  Road  to  Canada,  or  what  was  also  known  as  the  Mohican 
Channel,  became  of  strategic  importance  to  the  combatants.  This 
was  primarily  a  water  route,  from  Albany,  New  York,  north  to 
Montreal,  which  utilized  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  George,  and  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  in  this  region,  on  the  morning  of  September  8, 
1755,  that  an  English  army  consisting  of  three 
thousand  New  England  colonists,  along  with 
their  Mohawk  allies,  launched  an  attack  against 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  George  took  place 
along  the  lake's  southern  shore,  and  the  initial 
skirmish  of  the  battle  is  documented  on  a 
gravestone  in  the  Old  Hadley  Cemetery  in 
Hadley,  Massachusetts  (Fig.  1).  It  is  a 
handsomely  designed  marble  stone  by  an 
imknown  carver  that  is  considered  significant 
enough  by  Neal  and  Parker  to  be  included  in 
their  book  Early  American  Stone  Sculpture. 
Within  the  stone's  tympanum  there  are  two 
carved  portrait  figures.  On  the  left  is  a  wigged 
male  and  to  the  right  a  bonneted  female. 
Between  the  two  figures  there  is  a  crown  to 
symbolize  God's  presence  or  Christian 
righteousness,  and  the  rest  of  the  tympanum  is 
decorated  with  rosettes,  symmetrical  designs, 
and  stylized  vines. 

Below  the  male  figure,  the  epitaph  reads: 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Capt.  Moses  Porter 

who  was  bom  at  Hadley,  Jan.  13,  1721  and 

was  slain  by  the  Indians  near  Crown  Point  in 

the  Morning  Scout  of  the  8th  Sepr.  1755 

When  Captain  Moses  Porter  was  bom  in 
Hadley,  in  1721,  as  stated  in  the  epitaph,  his 
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family  was  well  established  in  the  town,  his  grandfather  having 
been  one  of  the  settlement's  first  inhabitants.  Moses  married 
Elizabeth  Petkin  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  1 747  they  had 
what  would  be  their  only  child,  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth.  In 
1752,  three  years  before  his  death,  Moses  built  a  new  home  on  a 
forty-acre  plot,  which  was  part  of  several  hundred  acres  that  he 
owned  in  Hadley.  By  this  time,  Moses  Porter  was  a  man  of 
means,  owning  one  of  two  private  carriages  in  Hampshire  County 
and  also  a  sleigh  for  winter  travel.  When  he  left  for  the  New  York 
frontier  in  the  spring  of  1755,  as  the  only  captain  sent  from 
Hadley,  a  young  boy  commented  that  his  "dress  appeared  very 
rich  and  showy." 

The  epitaph  fiirther  states  that  he  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
near  Crown  Point.  However,  at  this  time.  Crown  Point  was  a 
French  fortification  on  Lake  Champlain  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  George  where  the  battle  took  place.  The 
epitaph  also  states  that  he  was  killed  "in  the  morning  scout."  This 
refers  to  a  skirmish  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  that  became 
known  as  the  Bloody  Morning  Scout.  It  was  when  an  advance 
guard  of  one  thousand  militiamen  and  two  hundred  Mohawk 
allies  was  ambushed  and  driven  back  by  the  French. 

Some  time  after  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  Captain  Porter's 
Indian  body  servant  brought  his  sword  back  to  his  home  in 
Hadley.  According  to  one  source,  "Elizabeth  hearing  a  knock  at 

one  of  the  north  windows  pushed 
back  the  heavy  shutters  and  the 
sword  was  handed  to  her.  She 
immediately  understood  the 
significance  of  this  gesture."  At 
the  time  of  Captain  Porter's  death 
Elizabeth  was  36  years  of  age, 
two  years  older  than  her  husband. 
Elizabeth  never  remarried,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  after  the  Captain's 
death  she  went  into  a  depression 
and  "took  up  the  habit  of  the  day, 
opium  and  alcohol."  Her  epitaph, 
to  the  right  of  the  stone,  under  the 
female  figure,  reads: 
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Moses  and  Elizabeth  Porter  stone, 

Hadley,  Massachusetts 
Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater 


Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Relict  of 

Capt.  Moses  Porter  who  was 

bom  at  East  Hartford  Oct.  4 

AD  1 7 1 9  and  died  at  Hadley 

Oct.  2,  1798 

Thus,  she  died  43  years  after 
her  husband  at  the  age  of  79. 

Another  marker  for  an 
officer  killed  during  the  Bloody 
Morning  Scout  can  be  found  in 
the  south  central  Massachusetts 
town  of  Warren  (Fig  2).  It  is  a 
sandstone  marker  in  the  Pine 
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Fig.  2.  Noah  Ashley  stone,  Warren,  Massachusetts 


Grove  Cemetery,  and  the  epitaph  reads: 

In  memory  of  Noah  Ashley,  Esq. 

Major  of  a  regiment  of  his  Majesty's 

Provincial  Troops  who  fell  in  Battle 

Neeir  Lake  George  Sept.  8th,  1755  in 

Ye  51st  year  of  his  age. 


Noah  Ashley  was  a  company  commander  and  the  only  man  in 
his  unit  to  be  killed  during  the  engagement. 

A  third  Massachusetts  stone  for  an  officer  killed  during  the 
Bloody  Morning  Scout  can  be  found  on  the  Connecticut  border, 
in  the  town  of  Longmeadow.  It  is  a  tablestone,  and  the  epitaph 
reads: 

How  art  thou  fallen  in 

the  midst  of  Battle 

O  very  pleasant  hast 

thou  been 

In  Memory  of 

Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Burt 

who  was  slain  in  the  memorable 

Battle  near  Lake  George 

September  8th  1755 

When  his  Colonel  and  other 

Brave  Officers  Fell 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  epitaph  refer  to  "his  colonel  and 
other  brave  officers  who  fell."  The  colonel  was  Ephraim  Williams, 
for  whom  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  is  named.  Williams  was 
the  commander  of  the  Morning  Scout.  During  the  skirmish,  with 


Fig.  3.  Ephraim  Williams's  gravesite,  located  on  the  Lake  George  Village  and  Queensbury,  New 
Yorks  town  line.  Photos  by  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy 


his  horse  shot  out  from  imder  him,  Williams  was  shot  in  the  head 
while  he  climbed  on  a  rock  to  rally  his  troops.  This  fatal  wound, 
because  of  his  financial  bequest,  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  prestigious  Williams  College. 

After  the  battle.  Colonel  Williams's  body  was  buried  under  a 
pine  tree.  Years  later,  alumni  from  Williams  College  marked  the 
location,  which  is  on  the  Lake  George  Village  and  Queensbury, 
New  York,  town  line,  with  a  boulder.  The  boulder  was  inscribed 
with  the  colonel's  initials  "E.  W."  and  the  date  of  the  battle  "1755." 
Today,  this  inscription  is  barely  discernible,  and  an  iron  fence 
surrounds  the  burial  spot.  There  is  also  a  wooden  sign,  mounted  on 
a  metal  post,  that  identifies  the  location  as  the  gravesite  for  the 
founder  of  Williams  College  (Fig.  3). 

Captain  Moses  Porter,  Major  Noah  Ashley,  Lieutenant 
Nathaniel  Burt,  and  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  were  among  forty 
other  men  killed  during  the  Bloody  Morning  Scout.  However,  their 
deaths  were  not  in  vain.  By  noon,  on  Sept.  8,  1755,  the  British 
colonial  forces  were  in  a  full  force  attack  and  by  5:00  PM  the 
French  army  was  in  retreat.  Consequently,  the  Battle  of  Lake 
George  became  the  first  significant  victory  for  British  colonial 
forces  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  eight  years  later  the  war 
would  end  as  a  total  British  victory.  ■ 


Sources: 

Neal,  Avon  and  Parker,  Early  American  Stone  Sculpture  Found  in  the  Burying 

Grounds  of  New  England,  Sweetwater  Editions,  New  York,  1981. 

Williams  College  Libraries,  Archives  and  Special  Collections — online 
(http://www.williains.edu/library/) 
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Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Rd.  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX  75230-4408 


Horace  McAfee: 


New  Mexico's  Cemetery  Folk  Artist 

Photos  courtesy  of  Judith  P.  Barlow 

The  work  of  Horace  McAfee  nearly  defies  description,  and 
his  emergence  as  a  folk  artist  came  about  quite  by  accident.  Bom 
in  Chilili,  New  Mexico,  about  1919,  he  served  in  World  War  II. 
After  a  four-year  tour  in  the  South  Pacific,  one  of  the  first  places 
he  visited  upon  his  return  home  was  Chilili 's  San  Juan 
Nepomoceno  Cemetery,  located  off  NM  14,  in  Albuquerque's 
North  Valley,  the  burial  place  of  many  of  his  family  members. 

McAfee's  father,  Harry,  died  of  typhoid  fever  when  Horace 
was  just  thirteen,  and  a  sister  and  a  grandfather  died  in  the 
following  four  months.  Horace  was  obviously  no  stranger  to 
sadness,  but  his  heart  was  flirther  dismayed  when  he  found  his 
father's  grave  in  deplorable  condition.  Tumbleweeds  skittered 
across  the  cemetery  plots,  nearby  headstones  were  crumbling,  and 
an  aging  wooden  cross  atop  his  father's  grave  was  splintered.  He 
knew  his  father  deserved  better,  and  he  vowed  to  make  things 
right,  immediately  setting  out  to  improve  the  burial  place. 

Making  his  back  yard  his  workshop,  the  untrained  McAfee 
crafted  a  crucifix  from  fence  poles.  A  protective  cage  was 
constructed  from  aluminum  conduit  and  religious  niches  from 
concrete  blocks,  bicycle  reflectors,  and  saints  from  Santuario  de 
Chimayho,  all  set  on  a  concrete  foimdation.  The  finished  product 
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Fig.  1.  Grave  of  Harry  McAfee,  father  of  the  folk  art  sculptor,  San 
Juan  Nepomoceno  Cemetery,  Chilili,  New  Mexico 


Fig.  2.  Punched-tin  plaque  on  grave  of  an  "unknown" 

(Fig.  1)  was  not  so  much  a  conventional  gravemarker  as  a 
personalized  "shrine"  and  sufficiently  novel  to  be  included  in  the 
Inventory  of  American  Sculpture  (IAS  Control  No.  NM000094). 

Visitors  wishing  to  describe  the  gravemarker  are  frequently  at  a 
loss  for  words,  but  the  inventory  entry  has  succinctly  categorized  it 
as  "mixed  medium,  primarily  punched  tin  pieces  and  other  found 
objects."  Most  of  the  scrap  metal  was  gathered  at  a  junkyard. 

With  little  attention  paid  to  line  spacing  or  punctuation,  the  top  planar 
surface  carries  a  sign,  "Visitors  welcome/photos  allowed  Made  by/Horace 
McAfee  U.S.  Army."  The  back  vertical  surface  reads,  "Grandson  of 
Charlie/and/Teresa  Dowler  Grandson  ofTRobert/and/Perfecta  McAfee." 
Other  family  members  are  hsted,  "Family/Dad/George/Mom 
Eleanor/Children/Horace/Dolores/Pat/Lucy/Gilbert/Larry."  The  father's 
portrait  and  an  American  flag  accompany  his  World  War  I  Army  helmet, 
lettere4  "His  army  heknet/Beloved  father,"  and  signed  by  the  soil 
Appearing  on  the  cross,  a  plaque  reads,  "INRI/Gone  but  not 
forgotton/Christ  died/for  us/on  the  cross/at  rest/in  peace."  Unable  to  weld, 
he  bolted  together  his  work,  and  then  spray-painted  it  a  shiny  silver. 

Upon  completion  of  his  father's  gravemarker,  McAfee  wasted 
no  time  in  turning  his  attention  to  other  neglected  gravesites.  It 
made  no  difference  to  him  if  the  deceased  was  neither  a  family 
member  nor  a  fiiend.  A  hand-punched  roimd  tin  plaque  on  the 
grave  of  a  stranger  (Fig.  2)  reads,  "Known/only  to  God/for  lack/of 
grave/marker."  Shards  of  brick  and  tile  surround  the  concrete 
foundation  of  several  of  the  shrines.  One  grave  is  decorated  with 
an  old  blue-speckled  bowling  ball.  A  stainless  steel  coffeepot 
filled  with  artificial  carnations  adorns  another.  A  pair  of  cut  tin 
angels  looks  down  on  a  grave  with  telephone  pole  insulator  caps 
set  into  the  concrete  coping  (Fig.  3).  One  of  his  most  unusual 
creations  is  a  sign  that  reads,  "Love  Christ,"  spelled  out  with 
typewriter  keys. 

When  interviewed  by  an  Albuquerque  Tribune  reporter  in 
1993,  McAfee  estimated  that  each  shrine  cost  him  about  S200. 
The  reporter  also  gave  readers  an  entertaining  word  picture  of  the 
cemetery,  describing  it  as  "something  between  a  road  construction 
site  and  a  chrach  altar."  A  rectangular  punched-tin  sign  on  the 
metal  gate  at  the  enfrance  of  the  cemetery  reads,   "Some 
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Fig.  3.  Guardian  angels  liover  over  another  of 
McAfee's  folli  art  "shrines" 


people/are  bury/in  this/cemetery  that/for  lack  of/gravemarkers/are 
known  only/to  God." 

Chilili  residents  paid  little  attention  to  the  cemetery  when 
McAfee  first  began  his  work  but  eventually  took  notice,  offering 
to  lend  him  a  hand.  Preferring  to  work  alone,  he  refused  all  offers. 
Some  inquired  if  he  was  available  for  hire,  but  his  only  known 
public  work  is  the  cross,  a  McAfee  original,  that  he  crafted  and 
placed  atop  the  steeple  of  a  church  in  Chilili  to  replace  a  damaged 
one. 

Horace  McAfee's  name  and  initials  appear  throughout  the 
cemetery,  yet  the  telephone  directory  does  not  list  him  and 
present-day  residents  of  Chilili  plead  ignorance  or  even  say  he  is 
dead.  Actually,  he  moved  fi^om  Chilili  in  1947,  but  continued  to 
care  for  the  lots.  In  the  mid-1990s,  he  was  living  at  124  Aztec 
N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM  87107.  Although  the  Chilili  cemetery 
was  obviously  meaningftil  to  him,  he  requested  that  at  the  event  of 
his  own  death  that  he  be  buried  with  other  military  veterans  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Santa  Fe.  While  he  chose  to  remember 
others  in  his  own  unique  manner,  it  seems  ironic  that  he  favors  a 
mainstream  government-issue  gravemarker  for  himself 

A  warning  to  potential  visitors:  despite  its  high  and  dry  New 
Mexico  location,  Judith  P.  Barlow,  a  fellow  AGS  member  who 
visited  the  cemetery  to  secure  photographs  for  this  column,  reports 
that  the  cemetery  is  a  red-clay  quagmire  after  a  rain  shower.  ■ 


Fred  Oakley 

19  Hadley  PL,  Hadley,  MA  01035 

(413)  584-1756 

oakl@rcn.com 


Readers'  Questions 

fVhy  can 't  power  washers  and  steam  cleaners  be  used  to  clean  stones? 

In  situations  where  there  are  many  stones  that  would  benefit 
from  cleaning  (inscriptions  obscured  by  algae,  moss,  lichens, 
and/or  ambient  soiling)  I  use  a  power  washer,  taking  care  to  avoid 
damaging  the  stone. 

Does  power  washing  remove  some  loose  surface  "sugaring"? 

Sure  it  does,  but  so  does  hand  scrubbing.  If  I  am  conserving 
several  stones,  hand  washing  is  the  preferred  method. 

Why  can 't  concrete  and  super-strong  epoxies  (such  as  Gorilla  glue)  be 
used  to  repair  stones  (as  opposed  to  Masticofrom  Hilgartner)? 

Good  conservation  practices  depend  upon  materials 
appropriate  for  such  work.  Epoxies  such  as  BarrePak  and  Akepoxy 
are  specifically  compounded  for  stone.  Gorilla  glue  may  be  an 
acceptable  adhesive  for  some  things  but  NOT  for  stone.  It  is 
brown.  Same  with  other  products  compounded  for  bonding  wood, 
plastic,  metal. 

We  were  told  that  ammonia  and  water  are  the  best  cleaning  agents  for 
stones,  but  others  (such  as  some  of  the  National  Cemeteries)  are  using 
other  products  to  clean  stones.  What's  the  best  to  use? 

Companies  selling  products  for  conserving  stone  do  offer 
products  for  that  purpose.  Problem  is  the  ingredients  are  not  listed. 
Better  safe  than  sorry.  Water  and  solutions  of  PhotoFlo,  ammonia, 
and  calcium  hypochlorite  are  very  conservative  and  yet  effective. 
These  products  are  inexpensive,  readily  available,  and 
environment-friendly. 

/  was  told  that  bleach  is  not  good  to  use  to  clean  tombstones,  yet 
calcium  hypochloride  (which  is  supposedly  one  molecule  away  from 
bleach)  is  okay  to  use.  It  supposedly  also  acts  as  a  sealing  agent, 
preventing  regrowth  of  mold  and  lichens.  Is  this  true? 

So  if  calcium  hypochlorite  is  but  one  molecule  removed  from 
bleach  (who  says?)  it  is  still  not  recommended  for  stone.  I  have  replied 
to  a  lady  whose  family  stone  was  cleaned  with  bleach.  She  asks  how 
she  can  get  the  yellowing  to  return  to  white.  Given  the  granular  nature 
of  marble,  it  is  probably  not  possible.  In  some  instances,  the  mineral 
content  of  stone  may  contain  particles  other  than  calcium  carbonate. 
Thus  yellowing.  Why  take  an  irreversible  risk? 
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Some  restorers  clean  stones  by  hand,  while  others  use  a  non-abrasive 
Nyalox  brush  attached  to  a  drill  to  clean  stones  with  power  (using  a 
generator).  I  have  used  this  myself,  and  it  seems  to  clean  the  stones 
better;  it  makes  them  almost  look  new,  in  some  cases.  (This  should  be 
done  with  much  care  and  discretion,  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
stone  and  wear  of  the  inscription,  etc.)  What  is  the  Association's 
stance  on  this?  Also  pertaining  to  this  question:  some  clean  with 
power,  using  a  lot  of  water,  while  others  use  little  water,  and  use  the 
Nyalox  brush  to  sort  of  "buff"  the  stone  clean  (again,  with  great  care 
and  discretion).  What  is  the  stance  on  this  also? 

Calcium  hypochlorite  is  not  a  sealer.  Neither  it  nor  any 
product  on  the  market  today  will  prevent  regrowth  of  biological 
material.  One  product  I  read  about  indicated  it  would  protect  the 
stone  for  up  to  one  year. 

We  would  not  recommend  using  a  power-driven  brush  of  any 
sort.  And  why  the  desire  to  get  the  stones  white  again?  Chiclets 
are  not  the  most  desirable  appearance.  Stone,  once  quarried,  is 
subjected  to  environmental  forces.  Only  in  Veterans  Cemeteries 
(public  pressure)  are  stones  kept  pristine.  Should  one  fail  it  is 
replaced. 

To  your  final  question  regarding  the  amoimt  of  water  used  to 
clean  a  stone.  Our  reconmiendation  is  to  1 .  dry  brush,  2.  wet  the 
stone  THOROUGHLY,  3.  scrub  from  the  bottom  up,  rinsing 
frequently  to  avoid  streaking,  4.  use  the  solutions  sequentially. 


Advertisement 


rinsing  after  each  application.  Whatever  amount  of  water  this 
takes,  it  takes!  On  a  40  x  22  x  2  inch  stone  I  might  use  upwards  of 
five  gallons  of  water.  It  is  convenient  to  have  operating  faucets 
within  garden  hose  reach,  but  many  times  I  have  carried  ten  one- 
gallon  milk  containers  to  the  work  site.  ■ 
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MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

MCC  works  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  provide: 

MASTER  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

Condition  assessment  reports,  descriptions  of 
specific  conditions,  photo^aphs,  GPS  site  plans,  and 
criteria  ttsed  to  prioritize  conservation  work 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
STONE  CONSERVATION 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and 
methods  are  presented  for  each  stone 

EXECUTION  OF  TREATMENTS 

Specialists  in  the  restoration  of  historic  marble 
and  sandstone  gravemarkers 

IRVING  SLAVID  Conseivntor   KARL  MUNSON  Stonemason 
PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 
BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,CT  06021        860  379  2462 
ivwiv.mcc-ntonument-conservatton.com 
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Someone  famous  once  said  that  spring  was  the  time  "when  a 
young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love."  If  the  young 
man  in  question  is  a  member  of  AGS  chances  are  his  thoughts  are 
turning  to  his  latest  gravestone  project  as  well! 

I  am  writing  this  column  while  looking  out  my  window  at  an 
Iowa  snowscape.  As  a  Southerner  transplanted  in  the  North  I 
spend  much  of  my  winter  longing  for  spring.  Consider  these 
epitaphs  for  children  that  contain  references  to  flowers  and 
sunshine: 

Gus  E.  Clardy  (age  1 1  months) 
The  lovely  flower  has  faded. 

Nellie  Bridger  (age  5) 

Budded  on  earth  to  bloom  in  Heaven 

Perl  Fay  McCall  (age  6  days) 

A  little  bud  of  love  to  bloom  with  God  above 

Hiram  S.  and  W.  D.  Dan- 
Sweet  little  buds  for  earth  too  fair 
Hath  gone  to  Heaven  to  blossom  there. 

Infant  daughter  of  W.  E.  Fuller  (bom  and  died  Sept  20,  1914) 
A  fairer  bud  of  promise  never  bloomed 

Lee  Jackson  Gant  (age  2  months,  1  day) 

A  tender  flower  of  earth  was  planted  in  Heaven's  etemal  bloom 

Geneva  Lawson  (age  I  year,  2  months) 
She  was  the  sunshine  of  our  home 

All  the  above  epitaphs  were  found  in  cemeteries  in  Craighead 
County,  Arkansas.  The  cemeteries  include  Pine  Hill,  Keller's 
Chapel,  Pleasant  Grove  and  Strawfloor. 

As  the  weather  improves  where  you  are  and  you  begin  your 
new  gravestone  projects,  don't  forget  to  submit  epitaphs  for  fiiture 
coliunns.  ■ 
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STONECUTTERS  &  MONUMENT  MAKERS 
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145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


In  this  issue,  I  am  pleased  to  present  Zena  Beth  McGlashan's 
introduction  to  the  life  and  work  of  A.  K.  Prescott,  a  late 
nineteenth-century  Montana  monument  maker.  Zena  Beth 
McGlashan  owns  Wordz  &  Ink  Publishing  in  Butte,  Montana.  She 
is  working  on  a  book,  "Buried  in  Butte:  A  Business  and  Social 
History."  McGlashan  earned  an  M.A.  at  California  State 
University,  Northridge,  and  a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  She 
taught  journalism  for  over  20  years  at  California  State  University, 
Northridge,  the  University  of  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  El 
Paso. 

Pioneer  Montana  Tombstone  Maker: 
A.  K.  Prescott 

by  Zena  Beth  McGlashan 


A.  K.  Prescott,  a  hardworking  New 
Englander,  began  creating  monuments 
for  western  Montana  in  1883.  The 
Prescott  heirs  have  two  versions  of  how 
their  patriarch  started  in  the  business. 
Both  family  histories  say  Prescott  moved  to  Montana  in  1882  to 
buy  a  store  advertised  in  a  Denver  paper  by  a  Helena  couple. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  husband  had  died;  the  widow  told 
him  they  were  considering  going  into  the  monument  business.  The 
other  version  is  more  poignant;  when  the  Yankee  merchant  arrived 
in  Butte,  he  talked  with  a  grieving  man  who  was  having  trouble 
finding  a  tombstone  for  his  late  wife.  Because  Butte  already  had 
monument  makers,  the  latter  story  may  be  myth,  but  it  is 
compelling.  Whatever  the  truth,  Alonzo  Knapp  Prescott,  who  had 
already  proven  himself  a  capable  businessman,  set  out  to  learn 
monument  making  and  became  a  respected  tombstone  maker  and 
dealer.  One  of  the  loveliest  markers  in  Butte's  St.  Patrick's 
Cemetery  bears  his  signature  tastefully  engraved  on  the  base. 
Prescott's  work  can  be  found  in  Helena,  Butte,  Virginia  City, 
Sheridan  and  other  Montana  cemeteries. 

Prescott  represents  another  of  the  "go  West,  young  man" 
success  stories.  By  the  time  A.  K.  died  in  1930  at  age  78,  he  was 
a  citizen  of  considerable  stature,  owning  thousands  of  acres  of 
north  central  Montana  land,  which  provided  grazing  for  30,000  to 
40,000  sheep  as  well  as  cattle;  farms  in  Idaho,  coal  and  oil  lands 
in  eastern  Montana,  a  mine  near  Helena,  timberland  in  British 
Columbia,  and  a  significant  share  in  one  of  Montana's  major 


Fig.  1.  This  graceful  monu- 
ment for  Mary  C.  Mathews 
and  James  Mathews  in  St. 
Patrick  Cemetery  bears  the 
name  of  A.  K.  Prescott,  one 
of  western  Montana's  pre- 
mier tombstone  makers, 
tastefully  engraved  on  the 
base.  Few  monuments  are 
signed. 


irrigation  projects.  He  was  a  consummate  businessman,  hiring 
reliable  men  to  be  on  site  while  he  operated  from  Helena.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mary  "Mamie"  Bailey,  also  a  New  Hampshire  native, 
were  known  for  their  charity  work  in  the  capital  city,  such  as 
donating  the  land  for  Shodair  Children's  Hospital. 

Bom  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm  in  1852,  Prescott  attended 
school,  taught  from  1870  through  1873,  and  then  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  worked  in  a  store.  He  headed  for  Colorado  in  1874, 
arriving  in  Durango  with  50  cents  in  his  pocket.  Another  job  in  a 
store  supported  him  until  he  was  hired  by  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co. 
as  its  Durango  agent.  The  frugal  New  Englander  saved  so  he  could 
be  independent.  When  a  gold  strike  in  nearby  Rico  brought  miners 
to  the  area,  Prescott  spent  his  savings  and  borrowed  to  buy  goods 
to  establish  his  own  store.  When  the  camp  played  out,  he  headed 
for  Montana  Territory. 

Because  the  tombstone  business  seemed  promising,  Alonzo 
set  about  learning.  His  eldest  son,  Harold,  said  his  father  went  to 
New  England  to  buy  marble  and  hire  two  expert  stonecutters.  The 
marble  was  shipped  to  the  railhead  in  the  Dakotas  and  then  hauled 
by  bull  train  to  Butte.  A  history  compiled  by  Prescott's  youngest 
son,  Robert,  says  his  father  studied  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Art  for  six  months,  learning  sculpture  and  other  pertinent  skills, 
and  hired  an  expert  stonecutter  in  Minneapolis  on  his  way  back  to 
Montana.  Whether  Prescott  actually  made  any  of  the  monuments 
that  bear  his  name  or  if  the  stonecutter(s)  he  hired  did  the  shaping 
can  be  debated.  Perhaps  A.  K.  did  the  designs  and  gave  them  to  the 
craftsmen. 

The  facts  of  Prescott's  marketing  skills  are  indisputable.  He 
traveled  through  Montana  in  the  sxmimertime  by  buggy  or  on 
horseback,  setting  up  in  hotels  or  in  friends'  homes  to  take  orders 
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Fig.  2.  Close-up  of  signature  on  base  of  tlie  Matliews  monument 

for  headstones.  His  portable  desk  remains  a  treasured  Prescott 
family  heirloom.  People  who  had  loved  ones'  graves  headed  by 
wooden  markers  welcomed  the  chance  to  buy  fine  marble  or 
granite  monuments.  Not  one  to  miss  a  sales  opportunity,  Alonzo 
also  offered  copings,  fencing,  and,  for  the  interiors  of  homes, 
fireplace  mantels. 

A.  K.  Prescott  left  the  monument-making  business  around 
1893,  putting  the  Butte  shop  in  charge  of  a  nephew,  Leland  F. 
Prescott.  In  1 898,  L.F.  advertised  himself  as  "successor  to  A.  K. 
Prescott."  The  Butte  shop  operated  imtil  1904. 

A.  K.  Prescott  nailed  down  his  reputation  in  two  ways:  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  his  impressive  advertising  campaigns, 


Fig.  3.  Advertisement  for  Prescott's  monument  business 

both  in  newspapers  and  city  directories.  Prescott  set  standards  that 
his  rivals  and  successors  copied.  ■ 
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It  didn't  look  much  like  a  cemetery 

from   the   road.   Three   generations   of 

neglect  resulted  in  a  growth  of  scrub 

timber  and  miscellaneous  brush.  The  only 

obvious  stone  standing  was  a  Victorian-era 

stone  marking  the  last  resting  place  of 

Abigail  Cudworth,  although  some  large,  immarked  field  stones 

were  set  in  a  manner  indicating  that  the  small  lot  was  also  used 

for  other  burials. 

Auburn,  Massachusetts,  official  town  historian  Kenneth 
Ethier  ran  across  vague  information  on  this  neglected  cemetery  a 
few  years  ago,  and  since  then,  has  made  the  restoration  of  the 


Fig.  1  Photo  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 

cemetery  his  project.  When  he  cleared  the  site  (with  some 
assistance  from  the  Auburn  Department  of  Public  Works),  and 
researched  the  title  and  history  of  the  burial  grounds,  Ethier 
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discovered  that  the  land,  which  had  fourteen  stones  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  that  could  be  taken  for  gravemarkers,  had  been 
owned  and  used  by  the  Clark  and  Cudworth  families  as  a  burying 
ground  since  about  1750,  although  the  families  had  since  left  the 
area  and  the  land  had  been  taken  by  the  town  for  tax  delinquency. 

Ethier  had  run  out  of  leads  regarding  the  history  of  this 
cemetery,  when,  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  he  ran  into  Robert 
Perry,  owner  of  TopoGraphics  (of  Hudson,  New  Hampshire),  who 
is  also  interested  in  cemeteries.  (An  article  about  Ethier  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly^ 

Perry  thought  that  a  business  acquaintance  of  his  might  be 
interested  in  doing  some  additional  research  in  the  cemetery.  The 
friend,  Daniel  Welch,  is  the  archaeologist  for  Geophysical  Survey 
Systems  Inc.  (Salem,  New  Hampshire),  and  works  with  a  ground- 
penetrating  radar  system.  He  uses  this  device  to  locate  various 
belowground  items,  but  has  also  used  it  to  plot  cemeteries,  mostly 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Welch  agreed  to  do  this  job  free  of  charge  (it  usually  costs 
about  $2,000),  and  early  on  a  sunny  but  cold  morning  in 
November,  a  group  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  people  (Auburn  and 
Oxford  town  officials,  reporters  from  the  Worcester  Daily 
Telegram  &  Gazette  newspaper,  Ethier,  Perry,  and  a  group  of 
curious  onlookers,  including  myself)  showed  up  at  the  old  Clark 
Cemetery  to  see  this  device  in  action. 

In  a  short  time,  the  cemetery  was  set  up,  from  wall  to  wall, 
with  rope  grid  lines  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  scanner 
resembles  a  power  lawn  mower  (Fig.  1),  and  is  pushed  along  the 
grid  lines  until  the  whole  cemetery  has  been  covered.  The  scanner 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  records  its  findings  on  a  sheet  of  graph  paper.  At 
the  time  of  the  scan,  the  printed  report  looks  something  like  an 
angler's  "fish-finder."  When  the  graph  results  are  fed  into  a 
computer  the  lines  are  converted  into  a  three-dimensional  picture. 
None  of  us  knew  what  the  results  of  the  scan  would  be  until  it  was 


Fig.  2  Courtesy  of  Geophysical 
Survey  Systems  Inc. 


processed  at  the  Geophysical  Survey  Systems  office. 
On  January  25,  after  the  survey  was  completed, 
I  called  University  of  Massachusetts  archaeologist 
Mitch  Mulholland  to  get  some  conceptual 
information  on  this  process.  He  explained  that  the 
radar  picks  up  anomalies  in  the  soil  from  two  general 
sources.  First,  the  radar  "sees"  the  composition  of 
the  soil.  He  explained  that  the  top  level  of  soil  is 
usually  finer  in  nature,  and,  as  the  grave  is  dug,  and 
the  soil  shoveled  out  onto  the  ground,  no  effort  is 
made  to  keep  the  soil  layers  separate,  and  when  the 
soil  is,  once  again,  shoveled  back  into  the  grave,  the 
soil  is  mixed,  and  the  radar  reads  the  difference  in 
composition  between  the  untouched  soil  three  or 
four  feet  down,  and  the  newer  mixed  soil.  In 
addition,  the  radar  also  "sees"  the  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil.  The  topsoil,  after 
centuries  of  rotting  leaves,  grass,  etc.,  becomes  a 
much  richer  soil  than  the  lower  levels,  and,  once  again,  as  the 
grave  is  refilled,  the  richer  soil  is  mixed  with  the  lower  layers  of 
less  fertile  soil,  thus  creating  a  spike  of  richer  soil  penetrating  the 
more  gravel-like  soil.  The  radar  waves  are  sensitive  enough  to 
distinguish  between  the  disturbed  soil  and  the  virgin  soil,  and 
record  the  shape  and  location  of  these  pockets. 

When  the  results  did  come  in  (and  I  saw  it  only  as  a  computer 
attachment  [Fig.  2],  which,  of  course,  is  two-dimensional)  they 
appeared  to  show  that  there  were,  in  fact,  not  fourteen  bodies 
buried  at  the  site,  but  sixteen,  all  in  neat  rows  and  running  close  to 
an  east/west  orientation.  Ethier  was  interested  to  find  that  a  few  of 
the  stones  that  he  thought  were  markers  were  not.  He  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  report  showed  five  bodies  buried 
close  together,  perhaps  one  on  top  of  the  other,  under  only  two 
stones.  Gravestone  scholars  understand  that  this  would  not  be 
uncommon  for  the  time,  either  as  the  grave  of  a  mother  and  infant, 
or,  alternately,  family  members  who  died  in  rapid  succession 
during  one  of  the  common  plague  episodes. 

The  ground-scanning  radar  did  seem  to  be  a  success,  showing 
something  was  there,  under  the  ground,  at  approximately  the  same 
depth  and  with  the  same  orientation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
reflections  of  rocks  and  roots  also  showed  the  same  east/west 
orientation  as  the  graves,  which  caused  me  some  discomfort  with 
the  scan  results.  A  question  to  Mr.  Welsh  revealed  that  he  scaimed 
in  one  direction  only,  which  should  explain  why  everything  in  the 
scan  showed  the  same  directional  orientation.  It  would  be  assumed 
that  a  true  grid  scan,  made  in  two  directions,  would  resolve  that 
problem. 

In  conclusion,  ground-penefrating  radar  does  seem  like  an 
important  tool  in  graveyard  studies,  and  could  locate  a  number  of 
"lost"  or  unmarked  graves.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  this 
whole  procedure  leads  to  as  it  becomes  more  conunon  in  use.  ■ 
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The  Churchyard  of  the 

evangeHsch-lutherische 

Dreifaltigkeitskirche  in 

Haunsheim,  Bavaria 


The  village  of  Haunsheim,  population 
1,600,  is  situated  north  of  the  Danube  river,  some  30  miles 
northeast  of  the  city  of  Ulm.  In  November  2003,  the  Lutheran 
Trinity  Church  in  Haunsheim  celebrated  its  400th  anniversary.  In 
his  sermon.  Bishop  Dr.  Ofiher  from  Augsburg  quoted  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Galatians:  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."(Gal.  3:28) 

The  belief  in  the  equality  of  all  Christians  proclaimed  by  Paul 
is  reflected  in  the  Lutheran  Trinity  churchyard,  as  the  bishop  did  not 
fail  to  point  out.  The  gravemarkers  used  in  this  parish  are  almost 
identical  in  material  and  design.  Crosses  made  of  oak  wood  are 
painted  black  (for  mourning)  and  covered  with  small  roofs  for 
protection.  One  row  of  shingles  or  tiles  is  drawn  on  the  border  of 
each  roof,  thus  enhancing  their  resemblance  to  the  roofs  of  houses. 


Fig  1.  Entrance  gate  to  the  churchyard  of  the  evangeiisch- 

lutherische  Dreifaltigkeitskirche  in  Haunsheim.  The  inscription 

on  the  tympanum  praises  Zacharias  Geizkofler  von  Reifenegg  zu 

Gailenbach  and  his  wife,  Maria  von  Rehlingen  zu  Kleinen 
Kitzighoven,  as  donors  of  the  church,  in  the  year  1609  (MDCIX) 


Figs.  2  and  3  Show  the  rows  of  single  graves  in  the  Haunsheim  Churchyard 
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The  colors  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  roofs  and  crosses  are  green 
(expressing  hope  for  a  new  life)  and  white  (suggesting  a  new 
existence  in  the  Kingdom  of  God).  The  stylized  drops  or  leaves  on 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  bars  of  the  Latin  crosses  have  been  read 
as  the  drops  of  blood  that  Jesus  shed  or  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of 
life  or  as  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God.  The  small  metal  plaques  at  the 
center  of  the  crosses  carry  the  traditional  inscription  "Hier  ruht  in 
Gott"  (Here  rests  in  God),  the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  and  a  Biblical  saying. 

Zacharias  Geizkofler,  an  imperial  treasurer  and  financial 
adviser,  brought  Protestantism  to  Haunsheim  in  1603.  The 
Renaissance  church  building  was  completed  in  1609.  In  the  same 
year  the  churchyard  was  laid  out,  according  to  plans  made  by 
Elias  Holl,  the  official  municipal  architect  of  the  town  of 
Augsburg.  Though  the  church  holds  an  elaborate  monument  for 
Geizkofler,  with  his  portrait  bust  and  several  ancestral  coats  of 
arms,  he  was  not  buried  here  but  in  Prague,  where  he  died  in 
1617.  ■ 
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Perpetual  Care,  Anyone? 

I  often  hear  the  question,  "what  does  perpetual  care  mean?" 
Let's  examine  "perpetual  care"  from  the  point  of  view  of 
vandalism.  Vandalism  implies  an  outside  force  that  invades  the 
cemetery,  toppling  markers  or  defacing  them  with  graffiti. 

Inner  vandalism  is  a  much  more  insidious  crime  because 
management  performs  it.  In  an  earlier  article  I  discussed  the 
leveling  of  all  the  markers  in  the  cemeteries  operated  by  the 
Chicago  Archdiocese.  That  means  the  digging  up  of  an  earlier 
marker  regardless  of  type,  removing  the  base,  and  placing  the 
marker  flat  in  the  ground — all  done  without  notifying  the  family. 

Now  I  would  like  to  cite  some  examples  of  "inner  vandalism" 
in  other  cemeteries. 

A  non-Catholic  cemetery  (about  four  acres),  not  satisfied 
with  just  leveling  markers,  decided  to  use  the  markers'  footings  to 
reinforce  one  of  the  outer  walls.  Thin  razor  wire  was  placed  in  top 
of  the  walls. 

The  epitome  of  this  type  of  vandalism  is  to  be  found  in  one  of 
our  oldest  cemeteries,  where  all  the  sections  near  the  walls  have 


had  the  markers  moved  to  long  stretches  along  the  roads,  thus  no 
longer  serving  their  original  purposes  of  marking  the  graves.  One 
of  these  sections  extends  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

Good  drainage  is  an  important  factor  for  every  burial  site.  Most 
lakes  or  bodies  of  water  in  cemeteries  are  there  to  improve  drainage. 
One  cemetery  has  filled  in  two  of  its  three  lakes  and  is  suffering 
drainage  problems.  Another,  each  day,  fills  in  more  of  the  area 
intended  for  drainage  so  that  they  can  create  more  burial  space. 

Victorian  cemeteries  were  serviced  by  horse-drawn  carriages. 
Those  early  narrow  roads  have  been  widened  to  accommodate 
modem  vehicles,  thus  encroaching  on  hundreds  of  graves. 

However,  the  worst  desecration  is  in  two  Jewish  cemeteries.  In 
one,  the  weed- whacker  has  left  waste  land  12-36  inches  around 
every  marker  and  monument,  tree  and  bush. 

The  other  Jewish  cemetery  once  contained  hundreds  of  gates 
and  iron  fences.  Many  of  the  gates  and  most  of  the  fences  are 
gone.  Now  the  entire  space  has  been  enclosed  with  ugly  all-wire 
fences.  Access  is  difficult. 

And  then  in  order  to  provide  proper  maintenance,  an  elaborate 
sticker  system  is  enforced:  every  marker  and  family  monument 
must  have  a  sticker  and  sometimes  several  affixed  to  its  front. 
Coded  according  to  color  and  shape,  the  stickers  advise  the 
cemetery  workers  whether  or  not  fees  have  been  paid,  and  what 
care  the  graves  are  eligible  to  receive.  If  fees  have  not  been  paid, 
there  is  no  care,  no  mowing,  no  weeding,  no  cleansing,  until 
someone  from  the  family  pays  the  offensive  fees.  Ugly  patches  of 
unmowed  grass  and  weeds  are  everywhere.  If  there's  no  one  left  in 
a  family  to  attend  to  past  due  notices,  a  once  beautiful  spot  is 
blanketed  by  the  ugly  papers. 

Perpetual  care  obviously  means  different  things  to  different 
cemeteries.  ■ 
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A  Stone  for  Flea 

Sometimes  on  our  adventures  through  various  cemeteries  and 
graveyards  we  come  across  a  marker  that  intrigues  us,  and  we 
carry  an  image  of  that  marker  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  all  have 
those  images.  For  me,  such  is  the  marker  for  Flea.  Who  was  Flea? 
His  dates  are  listed,  so  it's  clear  his  life  was  rather  short,  but  that 
seems  to  be  all  we  know  about  Flea.  You  see,  Flea  is  buried  in  a 
pet  cemetery.  Was  Flea  a  female?  Was  Flea  a  real  flea  or  some 
other  creature?  Who  carved  Flea's  marker? 

These  and  other  questions  haunt  us,  so  to  speak,  as  we  visit  a 
burial  site.  Perhaps  that  marker  is  the  only  interesting  monument 
in  the  cemetery. 

I  collect  and  photograph  imusual  markers  and  mausoleums. 
Sometimes  it's  only  a  portion  of  the  monument  or  the  mausoleum, 
but  something  about  the  design  or  name  stands  out.  Such  is  the 
case  with  Flea's  marker.  I  caimot  quite  accept  that  this  marker  is 
for  a  flea.  California  pet  monuments  and  markers  are  a  real 
treasure  trove  of  historical  data.  Some  of  these  memorials  were 
created  for  wealthy  or  famous  individuals  to  honor  their  pet 
friend.  Noted  architects  have  helped  create  these  tributes  to 
animal  companions. 

I  am  embarking  on  new  in-depth  study  of  animal  cemeteries. 
Most  people  imderstand  the  reasons  pet  cemeteries  exist,  the  same 
reasons  human  cemeteries  do:  to  enshrine  the  memory  of  some 
living  being,  hopefully  loved.  I  now  take  the  time  to  find  out  who 


created  these  markers  and  the  stories  behind  them. 

I'm  not  looking  simply  for  large  statues  or  monimients,  but 
for  those  that  show  something  special.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
marker  for  Flea. 

Now  if  I  could  only  find  out  who  designed  Flea's  marker  and 
why  would  anyone  would  give  the  name  Flea  to  a  pet. 

Activities  in  California  Cemeteries 

As  of  the  writing  of  this  article,  the  Old  City  Cemetery  in 
Sacramento  moves  ahead  in  its  tours,  and  several  articles  have 
appeared  in  local  papers  about  the  need  to  restore  and  save  some 
of  the  pioneer  cemeteries.  I  recently  attended  an  event  at 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  Colma,  and  to  my  amazement,  several 
people  broke  away  from  the  group  to  look  at  some  of  the  older 
Victorian  monuments  and  were  intrigued  by  their  beauty. 

I  listened  to  their  conversation,  and  some  of  them  said  they 
found  the  Victorian  examples  far  more  interesting  than  the  bland 
Band-Aid  style  marker  or  monument  of  today.  All  of  them  (there 
were  eight)  said  they  were  plaiming  to  be  cremated  and  really  saw 
no  need  for  a  permanent  site  for  their  cremated  remains. 

I  introduced  myself,  and — again  to  my  amazement —  they 
seem  genuinely  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  Victorian 
cemetery  and  about  these  garden  spots.  I  mentioned  AGS  and  the 
work  being  done,  and  two  asked  me  to  send  them  a  brochure.  I 
don't  know  if  they'll  join,  but  I  do  suspect  there  are  a  lot  more 
people  interested  in  gravestone  studies  than  we  know.  ■ 
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Cholera,  Scourge  of  the  South 

Over  the  holidays  I  read  Love  in  the  lime  of  Cholera,  by 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez.  What  a  beautifully  crafted  work  of 
fiction  it  is.  Though  it's  a  love  story  of  tragedy  and  hope,  a  classic 
formula,  one  never  loses  sight  of  the  background,  the  ever-present 
fear  and  devastation  of  this  deadly  disease.  In  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  recent  tsunami  that  wrought  such  havoc  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  it  was  frequently  mentioned  that  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  could  break  out  at  any  time.  This  disease,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  wake  of  floods,  earthquakes,  or  war,  results  from  the 
drinking  of  contaminated  water.  Once  the  Vibria  cholerae 
bacterium  gets  into  a  person's  intestines,  it  can  cause  extreme 
diarrhea,  vomiting,  and  leg  cramps.  The  dehydration  that  comes 
from  such  a  shock  to  the  body's  system  can  result  in  death  within 
hours  of  first  exhibiting  symptoms.  And  yet,  how  many  of  us,  in 
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our  reasonably  safe  communities,  think  much  about  cholera? 

One  of  my  favorite  places  to  visit  in  the  South  is  Natchez, 
Mississippi.  As  an  archeologist,  I  was  drawn  to  the  area  long  ago 
because  of  its  rich  Indian  heritage,  but  most  people  know  Natchez 
for  its  architectural  beauty.  I  can  still  remember  my  first  visit  to 
the  Longwood  Plantation  in  1971.  The  curious  octagonally  shaped 
structure  that  has  become  one  of  Natchez's  most  famous 
landmarks,  was  started  by  the  aptly  named  Haller  Nutt.  It  remains 
unfinished,  which  is  what  makes  it  most  intriguing.  Scaffolding 
still  stands  where  it  was  erected  generations  ago,  and  buckets, 
paint  brushes,  and  other  tools  lie  where  the  workers  dropped  them 
as  the  money  ran  out,  ghostly  testimony  to  a  Civil  War  that 
changed  forever  the  structure  of  the  South  (Kane  1947:288-294). 
Seargent  Smith  Prentiss,  an  earlier  antebellum  denizen  of  the 
Longwood  plantation,  came  close  to  meeting  his  maker  in  a 
cholera  epidemic,  which  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  in  1848^9 
and  rapidly  spread  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Klotz  1974:51-52). 
Another  "Gentleman  of  Natchez,"  a  man  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
L.  C.  Wailes,  wrote  of  a  cholera  epidemic  that  wreaked  havoc  in 
the  area  in  the  area  in  1833  (Japies  1968:195).  As  Wailes  had  a 
great  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Natchez,  his  life  and  works  have 
been  the  focus  of  my  research  for  a  number  of  years  (Brown 
1998).  Thankfully,  Wailes  survived  the  malady  that  took  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  his  coimtrymen. 

Unless  one  walks  in  cemeteries,  the  impact  of  cholera  and 
other  epidemics  like  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and  malaria  that 
periodically  swept  through  the  communities  of  the  South  may  not 
be  realized.  Clustering  of  death  dates  is  an  obvious  sign  of  such 
woes,  and  periodically  there  are  even  references  to  the  same  in 
epitaphs.  As  an  example,  after  our  wonderful  2003  annual  meeting 
in  Poultney,  Vermont,  Peggy  Jenks  sent  me  a  newspaper  clipping 
fi-om  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader  (Kentucky)  that  her  sister 
Georgiana  Strickland  had  sent  her.  The  article,  dated  August  16, 
reviews  The  Old  Episcopal  Burying  Ground,  by  Frances  Keller 
Swinford  Barr  (2002).  This  cemetery  is  the  city's  oldest  surviving 
burial  ground,  and  it  has  often  been  referred  to  as  "Lexington's 
Westminster  Abbey,"  a  reflection  of  the  prominence  of  those  who 
are  buried  there  (Graves  2000).  What  especially  caught  my  eye  in 
the  newspaper  article  was  Barr's  reference  to  there  being  about 
600  people  interred  in  the  cemetery,  many  of  whom  were  victims 
of  two  devastating  cholera  epidemics  dating  to  1 833  and  1 849. 
These  were,  of  course,  the  same  epidemics  that  ravaged  Natchez 
and  other  communities  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

According  to  the  website  for  the  Old  Episcopal  Burying 
Ground  (http://www.cr.nps.gov/nr/travel/lexington/oeb.htm),  the 
1833  cholera  epidemic  resulted  in  a  banner  year  for  burials.  It  is 
estimated  that  half  of  the  communicants  at  Christ  Church  ended 
up  in  their  eternal  quarters  as  a  result  of  this  disease.  An  Afiican 
American  by  the  name  of  William  Solomon  was  an  unlikely  hero 
during  the  epidemic.  Although  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
heavy  drinker  and  vagrant,  the  crisis  revealed  another  side  to  his 
personality.  Whereas  most  of  the  regular  grave  diggers  fled  the 
city  to  save  their  lives,  Solomon  stayed  on  to  dig  the  graves  of  the 
cholera  victims.  Somehow  he  managed  to  survive  the  epidemic, 
but  when  he  did  die  a  couple  of  decades  later,  his  mortal  remains 


were  placed  in  an  immarked  grave.  The  location  of  his  grave  was 
not  forgotten,  however,  because  in  1908  the  citizens  of  Lexington 
placed  a  large  granite  monument  above  his  grave  and  inscribed  it 
as  follows:  "WilHam  King  Solomon  1775-1854.  Hero  of  1833 
cholera  plague.  'For  had  he  not  a  royal  heart?'" 

About  a  month  ago  Stuart  Oates,  another  AGS  member,  sent 
me  some  other  information  that  related  to  a  cholera  epidemic  that 
hit  a  bit  closer  to  home  for  me — Birmingham,  Alabama.  Stuart  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Oak  Hill  Memorial  Association.  In 
the  recent  issue  of  The  Oak  Hill  Pioneer,  there  is  an  article  titled 
"The  Cholera."  Mrs.  Susan  Dillard  Luckie  originally  wrote  the 
article  in  1916.  It  is  a  heart- wrenching  story  of  what  Birmingham 
residents  went  through  during  the  summer  of  1 873  as  cholera  hit 
their  city.  As  with  Solomon  of  Lexington,  Birmingham  also  had 
its  heroes,  many  of  whom  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  the 
cemetery  in  this  fatefiil  year.  Although  Birmingham  became 
famous  for  the  smell  of  its  steel  mills  after  the  Civil  War,  in  1 873 
its  air  was  purposefully  filled  with  other,  hopefully  preventive 
odors:  "As  an  aftermath  of  the  fearful  toll  exacted  by  the  angel  of 
death  from  our  little  community,  barrels  of  tar  were  burned  on  the 
street  comers  as  disinfectant,  and  to  those  of  us  who  had  faced  the 
hideous  invader  of  our  hearthstones  in  the  fierce  battle  for  life  or 
death,  these  burning  barrels  were  symbolic  of  a  huge  funeral-pyre 
whose  flames  and  smoke  wafted  many  dear  souls  of  Birmingham 
into  the  great  beyond  (Luckie  2005:17)." 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  an  epidemic  like  cholera  may  seem 
nothing  more  than  the  background  for  a  romantic  South  American 
novel,  it  takes  but  a  walk  in  a  historic  southern  cemetery  to  remind 
us  just  how  devastating  a  disease  it  was  to  our  ancestors — and  still 
is  for  most  people  of  the  world  when  disaster  hits.  ■ 
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A  Gravemarker  That  Has 
Solidified  Social  Awareness 

In  2003,  the  Texas  Legislature  drastically  cut  fiinding  from 
Medicaid,  children's  health  insurance,  summer  school,  and  child- 
abuse  prevention. 

On  Christmas  Day,  2004,  four-year-old  Jovonie  Ochoa  died 
of  starvation  while  other  people  in  the  house  were  celebrating  the 
holiday.  The  San  Antonio  Express  News  stated  that  "he  had  been 
starved  and  beaten  while  tied  to  a  top  bunk,  his  hands,  mouth  and 
feet  duct  taped.  He  weighed  sixteen  pounds  when  his  lifeless  body 
was  rushed  to  a  hospital"  (10/10/04).  In  a  separate  article,  the 
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same  newspaper  reported,  "His  body  was  so  emaciated  and 
covered  in  sores  that  a  detective  said  he  looked  like  an  alien,  and 
medical  personnel  wept  when  his  body  was  brought  to  the 
emergency  room,  alone"  (12/25/04). 

The  publicity  of  Jovonie's  death  gradually  resulted  in 
statewide  awareness  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases.  Early  in  January 
of  this  year,  a  Governor's  Task  Force  recommended  reforms  to  the 
entire  Texas  child  welfare  system. 

Locally,  the  social  awareness  resulted  in  contributions  to  a 
memorial  for  Jovonie  Ochoa.  Hillcrest  Funeral  Home  donated  the 
grave  space  in  Wildflower  Cemetery.  According  to  Hillcrest's 
Joanne  Bemal,  the  cemetery  was  foimded  and  then  abandoned  by. 
Montes  de  las  Cruces,  a  society  created  strictly  for  the  burial  of 
neighborhood  residents.  Hillcrest  Funeral  Home  purchased  the 
cemetery  several  years  ago  from  an  independent  realtor. 

Hillcrest  Ftmeral  Home  also  collected  donations  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  black  granite  marker  and  accompanying  bench,  and 
part  of  the  costs  of  creating  and  setting  up  the  monument. 

Hurly  Monument  Company  of  Pleasanton,  Texas,  donated  its 
time  and  effort  on  the  project — designing  the  two-part  monument 
and  charging  only  cost  for  the  setup.  Patrick  Hurley  and  Brad 
Graybill  chose  to  use  English  for  all  inscriptions,  which  were  flat 
carved  with  gold  lithochrome  lettering.  They  initially  laser  etched 
the  photo  of  Jovonie,  then  added  the  color  by  hand.  Using  the 
artistic  device  of  placing  part  of  the  photo  outside  the  oval  border, 
Jovonie  gives  the  virtual-reality  impression  that  he  is  crawling  on 
the  floor.  Hurley  and  Graybill  selected  the  statue  because  it 
showed  Mary  with  children;  they  added  the  vase  for  the  flowers 
that  mourners  would  bring  to  the  graveside. 

Patrick  Hurley  contributed  the  accompanying  photo  of  the 
poem  carved  into  the  back  of  the  four-foot  marker.  I  took  the 
photo  of  the  decorated  marker  and  bench,  just  after  New  Year's 
visitations  by  Jovonie  Ochoa's  innimierable  sympathizers.  ■ 
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ROBERT  GODFREY  PIERCE  (1926-2003) 

by  J.  Joseph  Edgette 


Robert  Godfrey  Pieree, 
one  of  two  children, 
was  bom  on  March  7, 
1926,  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  he  lived 
during  the  first  three  decades 
of  his  life.  By  1956  Bob  had 
begun  teaching  with  the  San 
Francisco,  California,  School 
District,  where  he  taught  at  the 
middle  school  level  and  later 
was  a  school  counselor.  He 
retired  in  1991  after  having 
served  the  district  for  35 
years. 

Though  he  modestly 
considered  himself  an  amateur 
photographer,  he  was  actually 
an  extraordinary  one.  Having 
enrolled  in  photography 
classes  at  the  local 
Community  College  in  San 
Francisco,  he  soon  developed 
a  keen  eye  and  a  creative 
approach  to  photographing  his 
widely  eclectic  subjects.  In  the 
1980s,  Bob  was  attracted  to 
the  beauty  of  gravemarkers 
and  began  to  focus  on  them  as 
objects  worthy  of 

photographic  preservation. 
This  preoccupation  with 
artifacts  of  material  culture 
earned  him  respect  among 
amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  gravestone 
studies  enthusiasts,  and 
scholars  alike. 

The  thousands  of 
photographs  Bob  took  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  reflect  his 
deliberate  attempt  to  accurately  depict  the  objects  in  their  most 
appropriate  light  and  setting.  He  wished  to  emphasize  the  beauty 
and  meaning  of  the  objects.  His  eye  for  the  unique,  his  delight  in 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  marker,  and  his  awareness  of  the  interests 
of  the  scholar  directed  his  efforts.  His  pictures  were  taken  while 
he  traveled  throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  many  other 
countries,  visiting  thousands  of  cemeteries,  churchyards,  and 
burial  grounds.  Those  interested  in  such  images  appreciate  the 
work  that  Bob  did.  Also,  AGS  is  grateful  to  his  sister  for  donating 
many  boxes  of  his  photographs.  Currently,  they  are  being 
identified  and  cataloged  for  future  research. 


Bob  Pierce  joined  the 
Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  in  1983  and  attended 
his  first  AGS  Conference  at 
Worcester  His  association  with 
AGS  continued  until  his 
passing  in  2003.  He  served  as  a 
regional  contributor  during  the 
1990s  to  the  AGS  Quarterly, 
covering  cemeteries  in  the 
southwest  United  States.  He 
regularly  participated  in  the 
annual  conference  tours  and 
strongly  supported  the  "late 
night"  sessions  each  year 
During  the  late  1980s,  he  also 
became  a  member  of  the 
Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers 
Area  of  the  American  Culture 
Association.  He  last  attended 
the  association's  2003 
Conference  held  in  New 
Orleans.  As  a  member  of  these 
two  national  organizations,  Bob 
was  most  congenial,  helpftil, 
and  eager  to  share  his 
discoveries.  Bob  was  easily 
spotted  in  the  field  by  the  hat  he 
always  wore  and  multiple 
cameras  that  hung  on  his 
shoulder  These  were  his 
signature. 

Robert  "Bob"  Pierce 
passed  October  11,  2003,  in 
his  77th  yean  He  is  survived 
by  his  sister,  Ree,  her  husband, 
and  their  children.  His 
cremains  were  interred  in  the 
columbarium  at  Fort 
Rosecrans  National  Cemetery  in  San  Diego,  California.  His 
marker  has  a  simple  but  most  appropriate  epitaph: 

With  grace  he  touched  lives 

Though  Bob  has  left  us,  his  memory  will  remain  intact 
through  his  legacy  of  the  photographic  collection  now  housed  in 
the  AGS  Archive. 

J.  Joseph  Edgette,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education  and  resident 
folklorist  at  Widener  University,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  member 
of  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  and  also  chairs  the  Cemeteries  and 
Gravemarkers  Area  of  the  American  Culture  Association. 
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Forgotten  Faces:  A  Window 
Into  Our  Immigrant  Past 

Written  and  photographed  by  Ronald  William  Home. 

San  Francisco,  CA:  Personal  Genesis  Publishing,  2004. 

ISBN  0-9747395-2-9 

Introduction,  History  and  Culture  Chapters:  Lisa  Montanarelli 

Review  by  Elizabeth  Broman 

I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  small  photographic  portraits  set 
into  the  surface  of  a  very  few  gravestones  in  the  local  cemetery  I 
call  home  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  always  wondered  about 
them  and  why  there  weren't  more.  This  new  book  has  answered 
many  of  my  questions  and  introduced  me  to  a  whole  new 
memorial  art  form  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about.  I  didn't  even 
realize  that  the  portraits  I  saw  weren't  actual  photographic  prints, 
but  were  in  fact,  photographic  images  reproduced  on  ceramic. 

Ronald  Home  has  written  a  very  well  organized  and 
informative  documentation  of  photo-ceramic  memorial  portraits 
in  San  Francisco's  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  and  in  the  Italian 
Cemetery  in  Colma,  CA.  He  tells  how  and  when  he  first  saw  and 
was  attracted  by  these  very  personal  and  most  hiunan  memorials 
to  the  dead.  When  he  tried  to  pursue  their  history,  he  found  that 
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there  was  very  little  written  about  them.  Until  now,  the  only 
information  about  this  subject  Home  could  find  was  a  book  titled 
Mount  Zion  Sepulchral  Portraits,  about  a  Jewish  cemetery  in  New 
York  City,  by  John  Yang.  With  the  scarcity  of  written  and  pictorial 
documentation  of  these  memorial  portraits,  the  author  decided  to 
make  it  his  quest  to  research,  photograph,  write  about,  and  share 
his  experience  and  appreciation  of  the  photo-ceramic  portraits  in 
his  comer  of  the  world.  Home's  observations  are  heartfelt,  and  his 
excitement  is  contagious  and  palpable.  I  share  this  enthusiasm  and 
fascination,  as  only  a  gravestone  devotee  can. 

Over  350  portraits  support  the  text,  which  is  sensibly 
arranged  into  chapters  that  outline  the  history  of  photographs  on 
gravestones,  their  significance  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  the 
technology  of  photo-ceramics,  and  the  ethnicity  and  cultures  that 
favored  this  form  of  memorialization  of  their  loved  ones.  I  leamed 
that  these  early  20th-century  memorials  are  found  in  cemeteries  of 
primarily  Southem  and  Eastem  European  populations,  which 
explains  why  I  have  seen  only  a  very  few. 

The  importance  of  photo-ceramic  portraiture  as  a  unique  art 
form,  and  as  a  historical  artifact,  in  examining  both  American  and 
European  cemeteries  is  discussed.  It  is  a  mostly  nontraditional  and 
neglected  subject,  but  nevertheless  an  important  aspect  of  gravestone 
and  cemetery  studies.  The  photographs  themselves  are  arranged  in 
"photo  gallery"  sections  that  group  them  thematically  by  how  they 
demonstrate  the  fashion  of  the  times,  ethnic  diversity,  and  family 
relationships.  Other  photo  gallery  chapters  feature  unusual 
photographs,  portraits  of  children,  portraits  of  couples,  and 
postmortem  photographs  that  Home  points  out  might  very  well  be  the 
only  photo  of  a  child  that  exists.  In  these  photo  gallery  sections,  one 
can  see  why  Home  was  so  attracted  by  these  stones,  and  why  he  felt 
compelled  to  follow  up  and  research  some  of  the  personal  histories 
behind  the  faces  in  local  newspapers.  I  was  alternately  charmed, 
saddened,  and  intrigued  by  the  photographs  of  these  people. 

As  in  gravestone  and  cemetery  studies  of  any  ethnic,  religious, 
historical,  or  geographic  area,  the  subject  of  damage,  vandahsm, 
theft,  neglect,  and  care  and  conservation  of  these  photo-ceramics  is 
a  common  concem.  Home  gives  advice  on  documenting  the  stones 
within  the  cemetery,  and  how  to  preserve  the  photo-ceramic  portrait 
by  photographing  the  image  again  for  archival  purposes. 

John  Home's  book  deals  with  the  fascinating  wealth  of 
images  in  only  two  cemeteries  within  a  small  geographic  area,  and 
points  out  that  any  large  city  with  ethnic  populations  is  boimd  to 
have  a  good  representation  of  photo-ceramic  portrait  gravestones. 
Home,  in  his  Forward  to  Forgotten  Faces,  urges  us,  his  readers,  as 
"photographers,  historians,  and  gravestone  enthusiasts,  to  explore 
their  cemeteries  and  capture  the  essence  of  these  forgotten  faces." 
He  also  states  in  the  beginning  that  the  objective  of  this  book  is  to 
show  people  that  "these  surviving  photographs  of  oiu'  ancestors 
deserve  recognition,  preservation  and  protection"  and  for  us  to 
"acknowledge  these  portals  of  the  past  as  valued  art  and  artifacts." 
After  reading  his  book  and  going  through  the  photos  several 
times,  I  strongly  agree  and  feel  tmly  inspired  to  go  out  and 
discover  the  portraits  and  stories  in  the  cemeteries  of  my  own  city. 
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Gone  Home:  Southern  Folk  Gravestone  Art 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Jack  and  Olivia  Solomon.  Photographs 

by  Suzannah  Solomon.  Montgomery,  Alabama:  NewSouth 

Books,  2004 

Softcover,  ISBN  1-58838-116-1 

Available  from  the  AGS  Office,  Members,  $16.95;  others, 

$18.95  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

Review  by  Ian  W.  Brown 

Gone  Home  is  a  delightful  volume,  one  that  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  for  students  of  gravestones.  The  book's  subtitle  is 
somewhat  misleading,  however,  because  the  focus  is  epitaphs. 
Although  many  photographs  of  gravestones  in  the  volume  show 
the  wide  range  of  carvings,  it  is  not  a  book  about  gravestone  art. 
Nor  is  it  a  book  about 
"Southern"  per  se  :  it  focuses 
on  Alabama,  primarily  the 
southeastern  and  central 
portions  of  the  state.  What  it 
is  not  should  not  obscure 
what  it  is,  though.  Gone 
Home  concerns  love  and 
dedication,  two  emotions 
that  emanate  clearly  from 
each  page. 

The  Solomons  became 
interested  in  cemeteries  in 
the  1970s  while 

accompanying  Troy  State 
University  field  trips.  In  later 
years  their  trips  turned  into 
family  affairs,  with  their 
children  taking  on  more 
specialized  roles.  Suzannah, 
for  example,  voluntarily 
started  carrying  an 
Instamatic  camera  with  her 
when  she  was  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Later  she  switched  to 
increasingly  complex 

cameras  and  lenses,  and  it  is 
her  pictures  that  accompany 
the  text.  Though  they  are 
wonderful  additions,  they 
really  are  secondary  to  the 
prime  function  of  the  book, 
which  is  to  study  Southern 
epitaphs. 

As  the  authors  so  ably  state,  all  people  wish  to  be  remembered 
somehow,  and  the  most  typical  way  chosen  is  gravestone  writing. 
The  words  and  phrases  that  people  apply  to  the  markers  of  their 
loved  ones  say  much  about  them  as  a  people.  It  is  surprising, 
therefore,  that  epitaphs  have  not  received  the  attention  that  they 
deserve  from  students  of  folk  traditions.  Gone  Home  vividly  reminds 
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us  how  valuable  local  cemeteries  can  be  in  revealing  this  important 
aspect  of  folk  culture. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  largely  defines  what  the  epitaph  is. 
Sections  include  "The  Epitaph  as  Biography,"  "The  Epitaph  as  a 
Greeting,"  "Occupational  Epitaphs,"  "The  Epitaph  as  a  Blessing," 
"The  Epitaph  as  a  Metaphor  for  Hope,"  and  "The  Epitaph  as  a 
Window  to  the  Past."  I  plan  to  draw  heavily  on  these  helpful 
discussions  in  a  class  that  I  teach  at  the  University  of  Alabama  on 
Anthropology  and  Cemeteries.  However,  I  find  the  second  half  of 
the  book  more  intriguing.  There  are  48  pages  of  epitaphs.  They  are 
not  listed  in  any  order,  (by  cemetery,  alphabetically  by  name,  or 
even  by  type).  Moreover,  there  are  at  most  only  three  or  four 
epitaphs  per  page,  and  many  pages  just  have  one.  Generally  I  do 
not  have  much  interest  in  perusing  epitaphs,  and  quickly  find 
myself  moving  on  to  other  sections.  But  this  time  I  was  drawn  to 

them,  not  because  they  are 
comical,  quaint,  or  imusual, 
which  are  the  usual 
"carrots."  I  continued  to  read 
on  because  I  found  them  to 
be  both  warm  and  familiar. 
Having  spent  so  much  time 
in  Alabama  cemeteries 
myself,  it  was  natural  for  me 
to  assume  there  are  patterns 
to  the  many  epitaphs  I  have 
seen.  But  they  really  do  not 
yield  well  to  quantitative 
analyses.  I  tip  my  hat  to  the 
Solomons  because  they 
capture  the  spirit  of  the 
Alabama  epitaph.  And  once 
they  finish  with  their 
definition  section,  they 
refrain  from  commentary. 
Because  the  reader  has 
already  been  ably  prepared, 
the  markers  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  love  that  the 
Solomons  have  for  their 
subject  of  study  is  revealed 
by  the  way  in  which  they 
present  the  epitaphs.  As 
Olivia  relates  in  "A  Note  on 
the   Lettering,"  they  were 


mortified  when  the  typist 
delivered  the  first  pages  of  their  manuscript:  "We  were  shocked  at 
how  diminished  were  the  epitaphs,  how  short  of  spirit,  mutilated, 
faceless,  shadowy,  pitifiilly  bare  of  the  blessedness  we  felt  in  their 
natural  settmg"  (p.  62).  This  loss  of  meaning  convinced  them  to 
present  the  epitaphs  in  hand-lettering.  After  deliberating  whether 
to  use  professional  calligraphers  or  some  other  device,  they 
elected  to  adopt  a  folk  handscript.  It  is  the  hand  of  Olivia  Solomon 
that  one  reads  in  flipping  from  page  to  page  of  "The  Epitaphs  " 
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section.  The  letters  rise  and  fall  just  as  they  do  on  the  original 
stones,  and  often  there  are  two  or  three  different  styles  per  marker, 
just  as  one  would  see  if  the  markers  were  in  their  natural  settings. 
Had  I  been  told  of  this  technique  prior  to  reading  the  book,  I  am 
sure  that  1  would  have  been  dubious  about  its  effectiveness,  but  it 
works. 

The  last  section  of  the  book,  "For  Further  Study,"  is  more  than 
an  afterthought.  Here  the  Solomons  consider  how  others  have 
approached  gravestone  writing  as  folk  literature  and  gravestones 
as  architecture/sculpture.  They  also  have  a  wonderfiil  essay  on  the 
history  of  writing  that  is  a  must  read  for  anyone  interested  in  the 


role  of  epitaphs.  Although  a  Thomas  Hardy  enthusiast,  I  am 
embarrassed  to  say  that  I  had  forgotten  that  Jude  Hawley  of  Jude 
the  Obscure  had  apprenticed  as  a  stonemason.  He  was  trained  to 
cut  inscriptions,  which  is  somewhat  ironic  because  when  he  went 
to  the  fabled  Christminster  (Oxford),  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
epitaphs  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great  and  influential  men  who 
either  studied  or  taught  there.  Perhaps  Hardy,  that  wonderful 
chronicler  of  Wessex  country  life,  was  simply  reminding  us  that 
the  carvers  of  epitaphs,  men  like  Jude,  were  responsible  for 
leaving  messages  that  would  persist  long  beyond  memory. 


The  Dominion  of  the  Dead 

by  Robert  Pogue  Harrison 
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Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Harrison  chairs  the  department  of  French  and  Italian  at 
Stanford  University  and  teaches  Italian  literature.  Like  most  of  our 
membership,  he  is  not  repelled  by  death,  grief,  or  memorialization 
and  urges  that  these  topics  receive  more  attention.  Ready  to  be 
impressed,  we  automatically  expect  him  to  offer  some  finely 
honed  observations  that  give  pause  for  reflection.  Given  this 

mutuality  of  interests,  it 
Advertisement  is   unfortunate   that   he 

didn't  favor  us  with  a 
more  comprehensive 
text.  Any  reader 
expecting  to  race  through 
his  work  will  find  that 
nearly  every  sentence 
must  be  read  twice  or 
more  in  an  effort  to 
extract  meaning.  Except 
for  a  few  classical 
quotations,  this  book  is 
written  in  English,  yet  it 
requires  "translation." 

Just  because  the 
world's  populace  of 
centuries  ago  made 
earthly  homes  (graves) 
for  their  dead  before 
seeking  shelter  for 
themselves,  does  this 
imply  anything  more  than 
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elimination  of  a  health  hazard?  Does  the  fact  that  old  Romans 
often  constructed  their  home  around  a  family  tomb  suggest 
something  more  than  ancestral  reverence?  Is  a  home's  primary 
function  to  protect  the  dead,  rather  than  shelter  the  living? 
Harrison  seems  to  think  so. 

This  reviewer's  clearest  (though  admittedly  fragmented) 
imderstanding  of  The  Dominion  of  the  Dead  comes  from  a  New 
York  Times  book  review  by  Edward  Rothstein.  The  philosopher 
Martin  Heidegger's  political  and  ideological  views  in  the  World 
War  II  era  made  him  a  center  of  some  controversy,  yet  Rothstein 
pictures  Heidegger  as  Harrison's  "ancestral  god."  One  can  only 
agree  with  his  conclusion  that  the  author's  eloquence  is  quite 
undone  by  academic  jargon  and  obscure  rhetoric.  More  questions 
are  raised  than  answered,  and  not  all  of  us  will  agree  with  his 
conclusions. 

If,  as  Harrison  suggests,  the  past  is  reaching  out  to  help  us 
shape  the  future,  there  must  surely  have  been  some  less  tedious 
way  to  advance  so  simple  a  premise.  Rothstein  calls  the  book  "an 
evocative,  subtle  and  occasionally  difficult  meditation."  It's 
certainly  all  of  that  and  more. 
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Price  $39.00,  plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  Vincent  Luti 

We  now  have  one  more  remarkable  volume  in  the  series  of 
publications  arising  out  of  the  massive  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Cemetery  database  masterminded  through  the  unstinting  efforts  of 
John  E.  Sterling.  And  it  lives  up  to  the  prestigious  work  being  done 
in  Rhode  Island  cemeteries. 

This  current  volume  does  more  than  just  Ust  the  13,886  gravestone 
inscriptions  in  203  South  Kingstown  cemeteries.  Peripheral,  anecdotal, 
and  historical  material  enlivens  the  survey.  Surveys  of  South  Kingstown 
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Members  in  the  News 

On  February  12,  2005,  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  presented  Keith  Rawlings  with  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Medal.  The  medal  was  in 
recognition  of  over  thirty  years  of  efforts  researching, 
documenting,  and  preserving  Quinette  Cemetery  in  Kirkwood, 
Missouri.  Keith  published  a  book  about  the  cemetery,  titled  Gone 
But  Not  Forgotten.  A  portion  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  help  to 
preserve  the  cemetery. 


have  been  done  since  1880,  but  this  one  must  remain  the  definitive 
version.  Each  cemetery  and  each  stone  in  those  earUer  surveys  has  been 
tracked  down  (no  easy  task  with  all  the  vandalism,  abandonment, 
erosion,  and  destruction  wrought  by  time,  people  and  nature  over  one 
hundred  twenty  years)  and  data  of  the  earlier  surveys  verified, 
corrected  and  amended  with  scrupulous  care.  Through  various 
techniques  (described),  98  percent  of  the  gravestones  were  accurately 
read.  The  researchers  went  to  histories,  journals,  genealogies,  and 
probate  and  deed  records  to  supply  anecdotal  and  genealogical 
information  unreadable  or  missing  on  the  stones. 

Anyone,  any  town,  any  state  doing  cemetery/gravestone 
documentation  should  own  this  model  book.  Genealogists  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Plantations  will  surely  add  it  to  their  libraries. 
Historical  societies,  genealogy  centers,  and  research  institutes 
will  be  more  serviceable  with  this  exemplary  book.  And  Rhode 
Island-philes  will  add  it  to  their  private  libraries  (and  others  of  the 
series  listed  in  the  front  pages). 

The  book  is  ordered  in  the  following  manner:  ten  pages  of 
introduction  on  interesting  historical  topics  and  stone-reading 
techniques;  two  pages  on  how  to  use  the  book;  and  seven  pages 
listing  all  cemeteries,  with  a  meticulous  map.  Then  the  bulk  of  the 
book  proceeds  cemetery  by  cemetery,  each  with  an  introductory 
paragraph  giving  physical  and  GPS  locations,  contents,  site 
diagrams  of  the  cemetery  and  the  stones,  and  annotations  to  the 
stones  where  necessary  or  of  interest.  The  format  for  the  listing  of 
the  stones  is  from  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Cemetery  database 
created  by  Sterling,  a  software  program  now  adopted  as  the 
standard  by  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies.  It  covers 
eighteenth-,  nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-century  interments. 

Reading  across  the  columns,  one  finds:  map  number,  decedent's 
name  (often  with  annotated  infomiation),  birth  and  death  date,  age,  stone 
compostion,  condition,  shape,  carving  design,  legibility  and  dimensions. 
The  movement  of  stones  and  of  entire  cemeteries  is  careflilly  documented 

The  end  of  the  book  lists  missing  cemeteries  described  in  former 
records.  Then  follows  a  list  of  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  veterans. 
There  are  two  indexes,  one  of  all  the  gravestones,  the  second  by  maiden 
names. 

One  hundred  thirty-five  carefully  done  drawings  accompany 
rigorously  recorded  and  deciphered  fieldstones. 

The  book  has  been  created  and  printed  to  the  highest  professional, 
readable  standards  as  regards  binding,  text,  photos,  drawings,  and 
diagrams. 


Notes  &  Queries 

Happy  Ending  for  Doughboy 

Photos  by  Helen  Wildermuth 

In  the  Summer  2004  issue  of  the  Quarterly  (Vol.  28:3),  an 
article  by  Kimberly  Brooks  reported  a  case  of  vandalism  to  the 
Thomas  Riddle  monument  in  Bloomington,  Indiana.  We  were 
pleased  to  discover  recently  that  in  2003  it  had  been  restored  by  AGS 
members  Helen  Wildermuth  of  Stonehugger  Cemetery  Restoration 
and  Mark  Davis  of  Stone  Saver  Tombstone  Repair  The  before  and 
after  photos  below  were  sent  in  by  Helen. 


'&m-  ex.'.. 

r-msk.': 

The  damaged  monument 


Mark  and  Helen  with  the  newly  repaired  statue 
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From  the  President,  Office 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


FROM  THE  OFFICE 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


Back  in  October,  I  stopped  by  Negus  and  Taylor 
Monuments — it's  just  a  few  blocks  from  the  AGS  office.  I  needed 
some  contemporary  material  for  the  workshop  1  teach  at 
Greenfield  Community  College.  Soon  after  I  arrived,  I  was 
introduced  to  Candace  LaFleur — she  was  scratching  the  image  of 
an  acoustic  guitar  onto  a  polished  granite  monument.  Candace  is 
an  itinerant  granite  etcher  from  Canton,  Connecticut.  Working 
freehand,  she  uses  a  diamond-tipped  etching  tool  to  scratch 
through  the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  stone,  creating  whatever 
image  the  customer  has  requested.  Monument  dealers  like  Negus 
and  Taylor  call  her  whenever  they  have  work  for  her.  By  now,  I 
suspect,  we've  all  seen  the  very  detailed  and  often  unique 
commemorative  images  that  have  become  popular  during  the  past 
10-15  years.  Some  of  these,  I've  been  told,  are  the  product  of  a 

laser  etching  process 
(Bob  Klisiewicz  has 
more  to  say  about  laser 
etching  in  his  colunm  on 
page  21).  Many  others, 
however,  are  the  work  of 
artists  like  Candace 
LaFleur. 

Several  months  ago, 
I  announced  that  I  would 
begin  hosting  a  new 
column  devoted  to 
stonecutters  and 

monument  makers  and 
the  work  they  do.  Some 
of  you  may  recall  that, 
years  ago,  Jessie  Lie 
Farber  hosted  a  column 
called  "Stonecutters  and 
Their  Works."  (This 
series  of  articles  was 
later  republished  in 
Markers  IV).  More 
recently,  Ralph  Tucker 
and  Jim  Slater  have  hosted  a  column  on  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  stonecutters.  Jessie,  Ralph  and  Jim  were 
primarily  concerned  with  early  New  England  craftsmen.  Now,  I 
think  it's  time  (long  past  time,  some  of  you  may  say)  to  give  equal 
consideration  to  craftspeople  of  other  regions  and  other  eras, 
including  those  who  have  worked  in  other  media  and  within  other 
cultural  traditions. 


Hand-etched  image  of  three  Canada 

geese,  polished  granite,  Northfield, 

Massachusetts. 
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MCC  Grant  Renewed 


We  just  received  the  final  installment  of  our  grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council.  Our  award  is  $4,020.  The  grant  is 
designated  for  AGS  publications,  and  so  far  we've  used  it  for 
updating  and  rounding  out  our  Field  Guide  Series.  A  few  members 
have  put  forth  ideas  for  new  ones.  Also  in  the  works  is  a  new 
conservation  field  guide.  It  will  be  ready  within  a  few  months  and 
will  be  advertised  in  the  Quarterly  sales  insert.  The  grant  money 
can  be  used  toward  AGS  publications  in  any  way  (i.e.,  not  just 
field  guides).  Please  let  me  know  of  any  suggestions  or  ideas  you 
may  have. 

AGS  Quarterly  Submission  Guidelines 

As  of  the  last  issue,  a  photo  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
cover.  When  choosing  or  creating  photos  to  go  with  your  article, 
please  keep  the  following  guidelines  in  mind.  Digital  images 
should  be  at  the  camera's  highest-possible  resolution  (it  should  be 
set  to  store  as  few  images  as  possible).  When  submitting  prints,  it 
is  highly  recommended  that  they  be  sharp,  high-definition  prints. 
Also,  we'd  like  to  be  able  to  crop  photos  on  our  own  so  we  can  use 
them  vertically  or  horizontally.  In  order  to  do  this,  we'll  need  as 
much  extra  space  around  the  item  you're  photographing  as  you  can 
provide. 

Speaking  of  submissions,  if  you've  been  thinking  about 
submitting  an  article,  please  do!  Now's  the  time — only  a  few 
feature  articles  are  on  hand  for  upcoming  issues.  The  suggested 
length  for  feature  articles  is  about  2,500  words.  We  always 
welcome  submissions. 


In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  you'll  find  the  first  installment 
of  my  new  column,  "Stonecutters  and  Monument  Makers."  It's 
about  Alpheus  Longley,  an  early  nineteenth-century  New  England 
stonecutter.  I  have  a  lot  of  unpublished  material  on  eighteenth-  and 
early  nineteenth-century  New  England  craftsmen  in  my  files.  Now 
and  then,  I'll  use  some  of  it  in  my  column.  Most  of  the  time, 
however,  I'd  like  to  feature  material  from  you,  our  readers.  Do  you 
know  of  gravestone-cutters/monument  makers  that  other  AGS 
members  might  like  to  know  something  about?  Send  what  you 
have  (preferably,  a  short  narrative  and  publication-quality 
photographs)  to  the  AGS  office,  c/o  Bob  Drinkwater.  Please 
include  a  brief  statement  of  your  interest  in  gravestones  and 
gravestone  studies. 
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Central  Cemetery  of  Vienna,  Austria 


By  David  Mould  and  Missy  Loewe 
Photos  by  Missy  Loewe 


Something  seems  very  familiar  when  one 
walics  through  the  entrance  gates  of 
Central  Cemetery  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
Images  of  New  York's  Central  Park  come  to 
mind,  lush  and  green  with  wide  open  spaces — 
until  one  sees  the  lavishly  ornate  tombstones. 

Well  known  as  the  final  resting  place  of 
the  world's  great  classical  composers,  the 
cemetery  resembles  a  well-manicured  public 
park  or  the  grounds  of  some  grand  palace 
more  than  it  does  a  traditional  graveyard. 

The  vast  expanse  of  Central  Cemetery  is  crisscrossed  by  tree- 
lined  avenues  and  miles  of  well-planned  footpaths.  The  landscape 
is  dotted  with  benches,  flowerbeds,  and  fountains,  among  the 
miles  and  miles  of  gravesites.  Visitors  could  spend  hours,  if  not 
days,  wandering  among  the  seemingly  endless  rows  of  burial 
markers,  which  range  from  small,  plain  headstones  to 
architectural  extravaganzas — from  merely  impressive  to 
majestically  magnificent  to  downright  gaudy — often  adorned  by 
marble  and  bronze  statues  (Fig.  1). 

Central  Cemetery  (ZentralfriedhoJ)  opened  for  business  in 
1874  when  Vienna's  population  and  importance  as  an  imperial 
capital  and  a  financial,  political,  and  cultural  center  were  on  the 
rise.  As  in  other  parts  of  Europe  at  the  time,  many  churchyards 
and  in-town  graveyards  were  reaching  capacity,  and  Vienna 
followed  the  trend  of  the  day  by  establishing  large  parklike  burial 
grounds  outside  the  city  center. 

Envisioning  an  ever-increasing  population,  expected  to  reach 
4  million  over  the  following  decades,  city  planners  laid  out 
Central  Cemetery  over  about  500  acres  to  accommodate  the 
Austrian  capital's  future  funerals.  Nearly  130  years  after  its 
founding,  more  than  2.5  million  people  have  been  buried  there, 
with  additional  entombments  almost  daily — far  surpassing 
Vienna's  current  population  of  about  1 .7  million. 

In  addition  to  the  funeral  processions  entering  the  gates  of 
Europe's  second-largest  burial  ground,  a  steady  stream  of  tourists 
troops  through  the  graveyard's  famous  section  containing  the 
tombs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Gluck,  Lanner,  Brahms,  and 
several  members  of  the  Strauss  family.  A  monument 
commemorates  Mozart,  who  is  buried  elsewhere  but  nevertheless 
has  been  afforded  a  spot  among  the  other  musical  giants,  in  case 
his  remains  are  found  in  the  unmarked  site  down  the  road,  and  he 
is  moved. 

After  Beethoven  died  on  March  26,  1 827,  more  than  20,000 
mourners  turned  out  for  his  somber  funeral  procession  as  it 
woimd  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  and  out  to  Wahringer.  One 
year  and  seven  months  later,  fellow  composer  and  Beethoven 
admirer  Franz  Schubert  died  and  was  interred  just  two  graves 
away  from  his  idol,  in  accordance  with  his  deathbed  wish  to  be 


Fig.  1.  Central  Cemetery,  Vienna,  Austria 


buried  alongside  Beethoven. 

In  October  1863,  the  bodies 
of  both  musical  icons  were 
exhumed,  given  new  copper 
coffins,  and  reburied  in  adjacent 
graves,  where  their  remains 
remained  until  1888  when  the 
Wahringer  cemetery  was  closed 
down  and  turned  into  a  park. 
The  bodies  of  Beethoven  and 

Schubert  were  dug  up  once  again  and  reburied  side  by  side  on 

June  22,  1888,  to  anchor  the  now-famous  composers'  section  of 

Vierma's  Central  Cemetery. 

The  Wahringer  cemetery — now  a  grassy,  wooded  park 

featuring  termis  courts  and  dog-walking  paths — still  contains  the 

original    headstones    of  Beethoven    and    Schubert,    standing 

inconspicuously  against  the  low  brick  wall  that  surrounds  the 

park.   Gravestone-hunters   visiting   the   area   in   search   of  the 

Schubert   and  Beethoven  markers   should  ignore  the   large 

"Wahringer  Park"  listed  on  their  maps  and  proceed  instead  to  the 

much-smaller  Schubert  Park,  which  is  the  site  of  the  original 

Wahringer  cemetery. 

Beethoven  and  Schubert     

are       joined       in       Central 

Cemetery's  famous 

composers'   comer  (officially 

known  as  "Group  32a"  on  the 

handy  map  available  to  visitors 

entering  the   cemetery   gates) 

by         Johannes         Brahms, 

Christoph      Gluck,      Johann 

Strauss  Sr,  Johann  Strauss  Jr., 

Josef  Strauss,  Eduard  Strauss 

and  others. 

Missing        from        this 

classical  composers'  club  in 

the   Ehrengraber  (Tombs   of 

Honor)    area,    of  course,    is 

Wolfgang  Amadeus   Mozart, 

who  grew  up  in  the  Austrian 

city  of  Salzburg  and   spent 

much  of  his  life  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  body  is  believed  to  lie 

in   an   unknown   location   at 

another  nearby  cemetery.  The 

keepers  of  Central  Cemetery, 

perhaps  believing  that  Mozart 

might  someday  join  Schubert 

and  Beethoven  as        Fig.  2.  Beethoven's  monument 
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Gone  Home: 
Southern  Folk  Gravestone  Art. 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Jack  and  Olivia  Solomon. 
Photographs  by  Suzannah  Solomon. 

The  Solomons  reveal  here  their  love  and  respect  for  the  "final 
resting  places"  of  this  world.  Through  their  study  of  southern  folk 
writing  through  the  use  of  epitaphs.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  largely 
devoted  to  defining  what 
the  epitaph  is.  The  book 
also    discusses    historical 
precedents    for   Alabama 
epitaphs,  different  types  of 
epitaphs,  gravestone 

writings  as  folk  literature, 
gravestones  as 

architecture/sculpture,  and 
the  lettering  of  epitaphs. 


Softcover,  131 
pages,  index 
List  Price:  $19.95 
You  Pay  Only: 
Members:  $16.95 
Others:  $18.95 
Wt.  12  oz. 


Jack  and  Olivia  Solomon 
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Cemetery  Notecards 

These  beautiful  notecards,  photographed  by  Carla  Nagler, 
are  from  cemeteries  in  Paris,  Florence,  Italy  and  the 
U.S.  They  are  full  color  and  include  envelopes.  There 
are  10  cards  in  a  set.  The  cards  are  7"  x  5". 


You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $10.00 
Includes  shipping. 


Others:  $12.00 
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thegraveyard's  honored  transplants,  prepared  a  fitting  monument 
to  him  near  his  fellow  musical  luminaries. 

Beethoven's  marker,  the  most  visited  in  Group  32a,  is  a  fairly 
simple  affair  by  Central  Cemetery  standards.  Surrounded  by  a 
black  WTOught-iron  fence,  the  headstone  is  a  thick,  10-foot-tall, 
white  marble  obelisk  emblazoned  with  a  golden  harp,  and  the 
name  Beethoven  in  black  Gothic  script  at  the  base  (Fig.  2). 

Visitors  who  confine  their  time  in  Central  Cemetery  to 
Group  32a — as  most  tourists  do — ^miss  the  broader  appeal  of  this 
extensive  graveyard,  which  reflects  the  history  and  culture  of  one 
of  Europe's  most  fascinating  cities.  At  each  step  and  turn  are  more 
majestic  and  unique  markers,  in  styles  from  traditional  to  art 
deco,  simple  to  extreme. 

From  its  beginnings  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Central 
Cemetery  shows  how  the  Viermese  lived  and  died.  The  Viermese 
memorialize  death  in  a  much  more  showy  manner  than  most. 
Some  people  in  Vienna  allegedly  still  keep  a  separate  savings 
account  for  the  sole  purpose  of  funding  a  proper  funeral! 
Historians  tell  us  this  morbid  snob  appeal  dates  back  to  around 
the  time  Central  Cemetery  was  established,  during  the  period  of 
"Viennese  fiineral  fetishism — when  having  eine  schone  Leich  (a 
beautiful  corpse)  was  something  to  aspire  to." 

After  the  beautiful  corpse  was  interred,  Vieima's  rich  and 
powerftil  (and  its  rich-and-powerful  wannabes)  aimed  to  represent 
their  social  position  and  taste  (or  lack  thereof,  by  some 
estimations)  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  trend  has  produced 
hundreds  of  noteworthy  monuments  adorned  with  bronze  statues 

of  the  deceased;  classic 
images  of  mourning  such 
as  angels,  saints,  and 
ornate  crosses  and  other 
religious  symbols; 

depictions  of  widows 
sobbing  over  the  graves  of 
their  husbands;  such  varied 
images  as  clowns,  nudes, 
pets,  and  plants;  and 
towering  spires  and 
structures  resembling 
Greek  or  Roman  temples 
or  Gothic  cathedrals. 

Many  of  Central 
Cemetery's  tombs  feature 
portraits  of  the  deceased, 
often  in  bronze  or  marble. 
On  one  marker,  dated 
1 902,  a  bronze  statue  of  a 
small  child  reaches  up  with 
a  pen,  appearing  to  write 
the  inscription.  The  child, 
playful  and  sad  at  the  same 
time,  leaves  the  viewer 
feeling  vaguely  pleased 
with  his  cherubic  efforts. 
(Fig.  3). 


Fig.  4. 

Veiled  woman 
marker 


Fig.  3.  Marker  with  small  cliild 


Fig.  5.  Gravemarker  with  3-D  clergyman 

The  1956  monument  for  members  of  the  Fiegel  family 
features  a  ghostly  white  marble  statue  of  a  veiled,  robed  woman 
clutching  a  rose.  She  appears  to  emerge  from  the  gravestone 
between  two  fluted  columns,  like  a  spirit  rising  from  the  grave. 
Few  monuments  will  haunt  your  dreams,  but  this  woman  behind 
her  veil  is  truly  magical  (Fig.  4). 

The  nearby  tomb  of  a  minister  depicts  a  stern-looking 
clergyman  in  his  pulpit,  one  hand  outstretched  and  the  other 
gripping  the  podium  as  though  lecturing  his  congregation  on  the 
proper  path  to  the  afterlife  that  he  already  has  entered.  This  three- 
dimensional  man  seems  to  leap  out  at  you  as  you  walk  by  (Fig.  5). 

One  noteworthy  monument  commemorates  physicist  Ludwig 
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Fig.  6.  Boltzmann's  gravemarker 

Boltzmann,  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  first  connected  the 
motions  of  atoms  and  molecules  to  temperature,  pressure,  and 
other  properties.  His  tombstone  is  decorated  with  his  most  famous 
mathematic  equation:  "S  =  k.  log  W,"  which  many  scientists  put  in 
the  same  category  of  importance  as  Einstein's  "E  =  mc^" 
Boltzmann's  equation  defines  entropy  as  "a  measure  of  disorder 
that  every  physical  system  strives  to  maximize,  which  serves  as 
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the  cornerstone  of 
statistical  mechanics." 
(Fig.  6) 

Still  another  unique 
monument  marks  the 
resting  place  of  Austrian 
film  star  Inge  Konradi, 
who  began  her  career  as  a 
child  actress  in  the  early 
1930s  and  died  in  2002, 
two  years  after  the  debut 
of  her  final  movie  O 
Palmenbaum.  One  of 
Austria's  most  endearing 
entertainers,  Konradi 's 
gravestone  features  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  smiling 
little  clown  clad  in  a 
circus  costume,  leaning 
on  a  folded  umbrella  and 
sporting  a  tiny  top  hat  that 
appears  to  be  slipping  off 
her  head  (Fig.  7). 

In  addition  to  holding 
the  remains  of  Austrian 
movie  stars  like  Konradi, 
Central  Cemetery  figures 
prominently  in  the  film 
The  Third  Man,  widely 
regarded  as  the  second- 
most  popular  piece  of 
cinema  in  the  nation's  history — after  The  Sound  of  Music. 

The  movie,  which  debuted  more  than  50  years  ago,  takes 
place  in  the  late  1940s,  just  after  the  second  World  War  when 
Vieima  was  a  bombed-out  battle  zone  just  starting  to  recover  from 
combat.  Starring  Orson  Welles,  Joseph  Gotten,  and  Trevor 
Howard,  the  movie  tells  the  story  of  an  American  writer  who 
comes  to  Vienna  to  meet  an  old  friend,  only  to  learn  that  the  friend 
has  just  died  in  a  traffic  accident. 

The  story  begins  at  the  friend's  fimeral,  which  takes  place  in 
Central  Cemetery.  The  backdrops  of  the  cemetery's  towering 
tombstones  and  tree-arched  walkways  become  one  of  three  key 
settings  for  the  story,  the  others  being  the  tuimels  of  Vienna's 
extensive  sewer  system  and  the  giant  Ferris  wheel  in  the  city's 
Prater  amusement  park. 

The  parts  of  Central  Cemetery  that  were  scenes  in  the  movie 
are  among  Vienna's  most  popular  tourist  attractions.  The 
cemetery's  busy  days  are  Sundays  and  other  religious  holidays — 
particularly  All  Saints  Day  on  November  1 — when  townspeople, 
sometimes  numbering  up  to  a  million,  flock  to  the  massive  burial 
park  and  light  candles  of  remembrance  on  almost  every  grave. 

If  you  visit  Central  Cemetery  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
great  composers'  section,  you  miss  what  really  awaits — the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  a  great  nation  and  a  great  city.  D 


Fig.  7.  Konradi's  gravemarlier 
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"Out-of-Place"  Gravestone 
Leads  to  Recovery  of  Lost  Piece  of  Local  History 


By  Ann  F.  Diseroad 


In  memory  of 

HENRY  OHL 

WHO  DIED 

March  20th  1840 

Aged  86  Years  3  Mos 

&  1 1  Days 


I  first  noticed  Henry  Ohl's  gravestone  in  the  Soldiers  Circle  of 
Old  Rosemont  Cemetery  in  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
several  years  ago.  It  looked  out  of  place  among  all  the  official 
Civil  War  stones,  almost  as  if  it  had  been  put  there  by  mistake.  It 
didn't  have  a  flag,  and  nothing  in  the  inscription  indicated  that 
Henry  Ohl  was  a  veteran  of  any  war.  The  carving  was  so  worn  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  for  sure  whether  he  had  died  in  1810  or 
1840,  although  the  type  of  stone  made  1840  the  more  likely  date. 
It's  an  ordinary  mid-nineteenth-century  gravestone,  about  knee 
high,  carved  of  the  mediocre-quality,  white  granular  limestone 
frequently  sold  as  marble  prior  to  1 850. 

Land  for  the  circle  was  donated  to  the  cemetery  in  May  1 862 
when  the  first  soldier  in  it  was  laid  to  rest.  Everyone  else  buried 
there  is  either  a  soldier  killed  in  the  Civil  War  or  a  veteran  of  that 
war  who  died  later. 

What  was  this  stone  doing  there?  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The 
final  chapter  of  Henry  Ohl's  story  was  not  written  until  nearly 
seventy  years  after  his  death. 

But  let's  start  at  the  beginning. 

At  the  Columbia  County  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society 
I  found  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  clipping  describing  the  removal  of 
Heru-y  Ohl's  body  from  its  original  location  to  the  Soldiers  Circle. 
The  undated  clipping  gave  no  indication  of  the  newspaper  from 
which  it  had  come.  Typography  and  headline  style  suggested  the 
article  was  from  The  Morning  Press,  a  Bloomsburg  newspaper 
that  began  publication  in  1902.  The  Rosemont  Cemetery  records 
indicated  that  the  article  should  have  been  published  April  10, 
1908.  When  I  searched  the  microfilm  for  that  date,  however,  the 
article  was  not  to  be  found.  Further  searching  revealed  that  prior 


to  microfilming,  the  outside  half  of  the  sheet  containing  pages  3 
and  4  of  the  April  9  issue  had  been  torn  off  and  lost.  That  is 
probably  where  and  when  the  article  was  published. 

I  also  found  a  typewritten  transcription,  dated  November  7, 
1832,  of  Henry  Ohl's  testimony  before  the  Columbia  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  describing  his  Revolutionary  War 
service,  given  when  he  applied  for  a  pension  some  45  years  after 
the  war.  Additional  research  provided  information  on  much  of  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

This  Henry,  originally  Heinrich  and  one  of  many  Henry  Ohls, 
was  bom  December  9,  1753,  in  Marlboro  Township,  then  in 
Philadelphia  County,  now  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Andreas  Ohl  and  Eve  Elizabeth  Gucker 
Ohl.  He  married  Margaret  Dorothy  Sittsman  on  January  16,  1776, 
in  Old  Goshenhoppen  Reformed  Church,  near  his  birthplace, 
where  he  was  a  deacon.  In  November  of  that  year  his  first  child 
was  bom,  named  Eve  Elizabeth  after  her  grandmother. 

Meanwhile,  on  August  8,  1776,  with  the  ink  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  barely  dry,  Heinrich  volunteered  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Mathias  Shively,  which  had 
been  raised  in  Marlboro  Township.  The  company  marched  from 
there  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  boarded  a  shallop  (a  large,  heavy 
two-masted  boat)  and  sailed  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Trenton. 
The  company  landed  and  marched  first  to  Princeton,  then  on  to 
New  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  where  Heinrich  was  stationed  until 
discharged  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

The  following  May,  he  reenlisted  and  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  Captain  Peter  Richards.  In 
September  1 777  he  marched  with  his  company  to  Swedesford  on 
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the  Schuylkill  River.  Heinrich  was  there  only  a  few  days  before 
being  sent  to  Goshenhoppen  to  raise  recruits.  He  was  successfiil 
in  this  endeavor.  As  he  was  marching  the  new  men  down  to 
Swedesford,  they  met  George  Washington's  army  coming  from  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  and  accompanied  them  to  a  place  called  the 
Trappe.  On  October  3,  1777,  the  weary  soldiers  marched  to 
Chestnut  Hill  and  Germantown.  After  the  defeat  at  Brandywine, 
the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  Heinrich 's  company  feigned  sickness 
to  avoid  further  fighting.  Heinrich  seized  the  opportunity  to  take 
command.  He  received  an  immediate  promotion  and  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  Germantown.  After  the  battle,  the  company  marched  in 
General  Potter's  brigade  across  the  Schuylkill  into  Chester 
County.  Heinrich  was  discharged  with  the  company  at  Fox  Chase 
at  the  end  of  November. 

The  following  month,  he  reenlisted  again,  now  a  first 
lieutenant,  this  time  in  the 
company  of  Captain  Andrew  Reed. 
The  men  marched  from  Marlboro 
Township  toward  Philadelphia  and 
were  joined  along  the  way  by  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Frederick  Antes  and  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Major 
General  Armstrong.  This  was  a 
dark  time  for  the  Revolutionaries, 
as  the  British  army  lay  in 
Philadelphia.  Several  times 
Heinrich  marched  with  the 
colonial  army  in  the  direction  of 
Germantown. 

He  stayed  with  the  army  until 
January  1778,  leaving  briefly  but 
returning  later  in  the  month  to 

march  a  company  of  men  to  the  lower  part  of  Bucks  County  to 
apprehend  some  Tories  who,  with  a  party  of  the  British,  had  taken 
a  drove  of  oxen.  He  continued  in  the  service,  "marching  the  men 
through  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Counties  in  order  to  keep  the 
Tories  in  check,  until  about  the  middle  of  1778.  Heinrich 
remained  in  the  service  as  a  lieutenant  until  May  1780,  when  his 
commission  expired. 

Upon  completion  of  his  military  service,  Heinrich  moved  to 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  family  continued 
to  grow  and  he  was  active  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

About  1 804,  Heinrich  and  Margaret  with  their  family  moved 
to  what  is  now  Hemlock  Township  in  Columbia  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Heinrich  originally  came  to  oversee  the  land  of 
General  John  Heister.  The  Ohls  settled  along  with  numerous  other 
German  families  in  and  near  the  area  then  known  as  the 
Liebenthal,  a  valley  created  by  the  west  branch  of  Hemlock  Creek, 
an  area  which  today  is  still  rural  and  beautiful,  although  Interstate 
80  and  a  shopping  mall  are  encroaching. 

When  he  arrived  in  this  area,  there  was  no  local  government,  nor 
were  there  any  organized  churches,  newspapers,  or  schools.  Hence 
there  are  very  few  records.  We  do  know  that  by  1 820  Heinrich  had 
become  known  as  Henry.  His  name,  as  well  as  those  of  his  sons 


By  Memorial  Day  2004, 
OhPs  gravemarker  had  a  flag 


Henry  Jr.,  Michael,  and  Andrew,  appears  in  that  year's  census. 

Henry  Ohl  was  a  leader  in  his  new  cormnunity.  He  served  on 
the  committee  in  1808  to  create  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  St. 
Paul's  Union  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church  in  Bloomsburg,  one 
of  the  earliest  churches  in  present-day  Columbia  County.  At  that 
time  Columbia  was  still  part  of  Northumberland  County.  Later  he 
served  on  a  church  committee  convened  to  conduct  an 
investigation  regarding  a  deacon  who  was  said  to  be  incompetent. 
In  the  same  church,  he  and  Margaret  were  sponsors  at  the 
baptisms  of  several  of  their  grandchildren.  Heinrich  also  served  as 
an  early  teacher  of  one  of  the  first  schools  established  in  Hemlock 
Township. 

On  November  7, 1 832,  long  after  Heinrich  had  become  Henry 
and  a  decade  later  his  wife  Margaret  had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
burial  ground  of  the  church  he  had  helped  to  establish,  he 
appeared  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Columbia  County  to  apply  for  a  pension  for  his 
Revolutionary  War  service.  On  February  19, 
1833,  he  was  granted  the  sum  of  $149.19 
annually. 

Henry  Ohl  died  March  20,  1840,  aged  86 
years,  3  months  and  1 1  days,  at  the  home  of  one 
of  his  children  near  Buckhom,  very  close  to  the 
place  where  he  had  originally  settled.  He  too  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Union  Church,  a 
union  that  would  dissolve  within  a  few  years. 

Although  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
congregations  each  built  their  own  churches  in  the 
early  1850s,  around  the  same  time  (1854)  that 
Rosemont  Cemetery  was  founded,  the  old  Union 
Church  burial  ground  continued  to  be  used  by 
members  of  both  congregations  for  a  number  of 
years.  By  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  however, 
the  graveyard  was  an  eyesore,  covered  with  poison  ivy  and  sumac 
and  used  as  a  rendezvous  place  for  unsavory  characters.  Bones 
were  sometimes  exposed  and  carried  off  by  dogs  as  the  soil  eroded 
away  on  the  hilly  site.  Negotiations  to  move  the  bodies  buried 
there  were  periodically  begun,  but  for  some  reason  the  two 
churches,  the  Town  of  Bloomsburg,  and  the  cemetery  company 
were  not  able  to  all  reach  an  agreement  until  the  land  was  needed 
for  a  new  high  school  in  1925.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  families 
who  had  relatives  buried  there  removed  their  family  members' 
remains  to  family  plots  in  Rosemont  and  other  cemeteries. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  neglect  and  failed  negotiations,  in 
April  1908,  that  some  descendents  of  Henry  Ohl  rescued  his  body 
and  gravestone  from  the  oblivion  of  the  overgrown  old  churchyard 
and  had  them  put  in  a  place  of  honor.  H.  V  (Heister  Vanderslice) 
White,  who  was  responsible  for  the  removal  from  the  old  union 
graveyard  to  Rosemont,  was  a  descendant  of  the  General  Heister 
who  brought  Henry  Ohl  to  this  area.  His  wife,  Clara  Elizabeth 
Aikman,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  himself 

At  the  time  of  the  removal,  Henry's  remains  sparked  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  An  article  in  The  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press 
reports: 
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Superintendent  Ringrose  took  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  moving  the  body  which  was  remarkably 
well  preserved.  His  hair  was  red  and  the  color 
was  unchanged.  His  skull  and  most  of  the 
bones  of  his  body  were  in  exceptionally  good 
condition. 

Attesting  to  the  special  care  taken  with  Henry  is  the  fact  that 
his  removal  cost  $7,  compared  to  only  $5  each  for  three  other 
removals  made  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  was  a  period  of  great 
interest  in  local  Revolutionary  War  soldiers.  The  same  day  that 
Henry  Ohl's  remains  were  moved,  the  Fort  McClure  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  celebrated  its  third 


birthday  with  great  fanfare.  We  may  never  know  if  the  two  events 
were  coimected  or  coincidence,  but  that  they  occurred  at  the  same 
time  seems  significant. 

Few  graves  of  any  local  patriots  can  be  identified.  There  are 
only  35  in  the  entire  county.  Not  only  were  many  early  burials 
moved,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  who  died  in 
what  is  now  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  the  1820s 
ever  had  any  gravestones  at  all.  Nearly  all  of  the  stones  that  do 
survive  from  the  period  are  simply  pieces  of  fieldstone  with  no 
markings  to  indicate  who  is  buried  beneath.  A  few  others  are 
obviously  homemade.  Most  gravestones  in  Columbia  County 
with  death  dates  prior  to  1 820  were  placed  years  after  the  death 
had  actually  occurred.  Even  the  location  of  the  grave  of  James 
McClure,  one  of  Columbia  County's  earliest  settlers,  whose  house 
became  the  fort  for  which  the  local  DAR  chapter  is  named,  is 
unknown. 

Columbia  County  census  records  show  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  people  over  the  age  of  45  living  there  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  a  Revolutionary  War 
veteran  who  lived  long  enough  to  get  a  professionally  carved 
gravestone  was  rare  indeed,  making  the  Henry  Ohl  marker  a 
significant  artifact. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  2005,  the  year  after  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  Henry  Ohl  in  Columbia  County,  his  gravestone 
should  no  longer  be  a  mystery  but  now  can  be  recognized  as  the 
treasure  it  is.  D 
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The  Plague  of  the  Children 

In  agrarian  America,  children  were  susceptible  to  many  of  the 
same  diseases  as  their  parents,  as  well  as  those  that  were  particular 
to  their  age  group.  Other  children's  diseases  apparently  prevailed 
only  during  that  period,  and  in  some  cases  the  disease  would  not 
be  recognizable  in  contemporary  terminology.  For  instance,  in 
Barre,  Massachusetts,  there  is  an  epitaph  that  reads  (Fig.  1): 
"Martha  Almira  eldest  daughter  of  Luther  B.  &  Charlotte  W 
Wetherby,  died  of  canker  rash  Jan.  7,  1837,  aged  3  year  &  2 
mo."  Canker  rash,  the  cause  of  death  that  is  stated  in  the 
epitaph,  was  terminology  that  was  similar  to  a  disease  stated  in 
an  epitaph  for  the  following  year  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts 

(Fig.  2).  It  reads: 
"Mary  Ann  aged 
7,  Solon  Newton 
5,  Adeline 

Augusta  3, 

Children  of  John, 
Jr.  &  Mary  Ann 
Bemis  died  on  the 
11,  23,  &  31,  of 
May    1838   with 
the  Scarlet  Fever." 
So  in  the  space  of 
twenty  days  the 
Bemis  family  lost 
three  children  to 
what  was,  at  that 
time,    diagnosed 
as  scarlet  fever. 
Because   of 
synonymous  symptoms,  scarlet  fever  was  often  confused  with  a 
disease  noted  on  the  top  of  a  gravestone  located  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island's  East  Burial  Ground  (Fig.  3).  The  inscription  states: 

In  Memory  of 

Six  Children  of  Deacon 

Benjn.  Cary  &  Mrs.  Susanna  his 

Wife  who  all  Died  of  ye  Throat 

Distemper  within  ye  space  of  one  Month  Anno  1736 


Fig.  1.  Gravestone  of  Martha  Almira 
Wetlierby,  Barre,  Massacliusetts 


Below  the  inscription  the  six  children  are  listed  in  the 
succession  of  their  deaths. 

To  the  left  is: 

May  1 0th  Died  Joseph  Aged  2yrs,  5  Mos,  &  1 8  days 

22nd  Abigail  Aged  1 6  years,  3  Mos,  &  1 1  days 

26th  Died  Lydia  Aged  12  years 

On  the  right: 

28th  Died  John  Aged  7  years,  8  mos,  &  5  days 

June  4th  Mehitable  Aged  1 3  years,  8  Mos,  &  1 2  Days 

7th  Died  Bethiah  Aged  10  years,  &  1 1  Months 
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Fig.  2.  Gravestone  for  three  Bemis  children,  Brimfield,  Massachusetts 

So  between  May  10  and  June  7,  1736,  six  children  in  one 
family,  fi-om  the  age  of  two  to  sixteen  years  old,  died  of  throat 
distemper  or  what  we  know  as  diphtheria.  Diphtheria  was  mainly 
contracted  by  people  under  the  age  of  twenty  and  was 
characterized  by  a  swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  throat  that 
literally  strangled  a  victim  to  death.  The  Cary  children  were  part 
of  a  throat  distemper  epidemic  that  began  in  Kingston,  New 
Hampshire,  the  year  before  their  deaths  and  ended  with  over  5,000 
victims.  Because  half  of  the  fatalities  were  children,  the  disease 
became  known  as  the  "plague  of  the  children." 

Epidemics  of  throat  distemper  continued  throughout  the 
1700s.  For  instance,  just  four  years  after  the  1736  epidemic  and 
sixty  miles  north  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
disease  in  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery  at  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts.  Here  are  two  gravestones  for  three  children  of  the 
same  family.  The  first  stone  (Fig.  4),  with  double  winged  skulls  in 
the  tympanum,  is  for: 

Mary  Cushing  Aged  8 

years  2  Mo.  &  7  Ds. 

John  Cushing  aged  2 

years  6  mo.  &  22  Ds. 

the  children  of  the 

Revd.  Job  &  Mary  Cushing 

who  died  of  ye  Throat 
Distemper  April  ye  1,  1740. 
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A  separate  but  similarly  carved  stone  shows  that  Mary  and 
John's  sister  died  five  days  later  of  the  same  disease.  It  reads: 
"Bridgett  daut.  To  ye  Revd.  Job  Gushing  and  Mary  Gushing  aged 
5  yrs,  4  mo  and  2  Ds  died  of  ye  throat  distemper  April  ye  6th 
1740."  Then,  twenty- five  years  later  and  several  towns  north  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on  a  double  tympanum 
stone,  each  with  a  winged  face,  (Fig.  5)  we  have: 


William  the  Son 

Of  James  Prescott 

Esqr:  &  Mrs.  Susanna 

his  wife,  who  died 

with  the  Throat 

Distemper  Septr.  29'" 

A:D:  1765 

Aged  3  years,  6 

months,  2 1  Days 


Sarah  the  Daughter 

of  James  Prescott 

Esqr:  &  Mrs.  Susaima 

his  wife,  who  died 

with  the  Throat 

Distemper  Septr.  20* 

A:D: 1765 

Aged  1 7  months, 

17  Days. 


From  Deaths  arrest  no  Age  is  free 

The  warning  at  the  bottom  of  the  Prescott  stone,  that  death  is 
not  selective  when  it  comes  to  age,  is  further  demonstrated  on  a 
series  of  stones  in  a  southern  New  Hampshire  community.  Just 
three  months  after  throat  distemper  struck  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
and  probably  as  part  of  the  same  epidemic,  the  disease  appeared 
three  towns  to  the  north  in  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire.  Here 
in  the  Village  Cemetery  there  are  four  identically  carved  stones 
(Fig.  6),  each  stating  the  cause 
of  death  as  throat  distemper, 
with  epitaphs  for  four  children 
of  the  Marshall  family,  who 
ranged  in  age  from  six  to 
thirteen  years  and  who  perished 
over  a  fifteen-day  period.  The 
first  to  die  was  "Sarah  who  died 
with  the  throat  distemper  Dec. 
le^  AD  1765  aged  6  yrs,  9 
months,  and  13  days."  Six  days 
later  Lois  died  at  8  years,  6 
months,  and  19  days.  John  died 
seven  days  after  that  on  Dec.  29 


at  the  age  of  1 1 ,  and  the  oldest  child  to  die  was  Famsworth,  who 
died  on  New  Year's  Day  1 766  at  the  age  of  1 3  years. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  throat  distemper  was  ravaging 
the  north  central  Massachusetts  town  of  Royalston.  In  this  town's 
Genter  Gemetery  is  a  stone  for  five  children  of  the  Heywood 
family,  whose  symbolic  images  are  crudely  carved  at  the  top  of  the 
stone  (Fig.  7).  Below  the  images,  a  list  of  names  shows  that 
Benjamin  died  of  a  fever  on  April  19,  1795,  at  the  age  of  five  years 
and  nine  months.  But  his  four  sisters  Haimah,  Sarah,  Betsy,  and 
Grace,  who  ranged  in  age  from  two  to  fourteen  years,  died  in  the 
last  fifteen  days  of  the  following  month.  Following  the  names  of 
the  children  is  an  inscription  that  reads,  in  part,  "all  these 
agreeable  daughters  fell  victim  to  the  throat  distemper"  and  notes 
that  they  perished  with  "sixty-two  more  children  and  youth  who 
died  near  the  same  time  in  the  town  of  the  same  painful  disease." 
With  these  statistics  it  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  realize  the 
horrors  that  Royalston  experienced  in  that  spring  of  1795. 

Diphtheria,  or  what  was  sometimes  known  as  throat  distemper 
or  canker  rash,  and  sometimes  confiised  with  scarlet  fever,  was 
hardly  restricted  to  southern  New  England,  as  is  demonstrated  in 
this  sampling.  For  example,  Philadelphia  experienced  a  throat 
distemper  epidemic  in  1 763  and  New  York  Gity  also  had  a  similar 
epidemic  six  years  later.  Then  the  disease  continued  to  be  a  major 
killer  in  the  United  States  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  it 
decimated  the  small  town  of  Royalston.  For  instance,  in  the  1920s 

the  disease  was  killing  15,000  people 
per  year.  Eventually,  the  incidence  of 
diphtheria  began  to  decline  after  a 
vaccine  was  introduced  in  1949.  In 
1960  only  918  cases  were  reported, 
with  the  number  dwindling  to  128  in 
1976,  and  presently  only  a  few  cases 
of  the  disease  are  reported  each  year. 


Fig.  3.  Gravestone  for  six  Gary  children, 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island 


Fig.  4.  Gravestone  for  Mary  and  John 
Gushing,  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts 


Fig.  5.  Gravestone  of  William  and  Sarah  Prescott, 
Groton,  Massachusetts 


Fig.  6.  One  of  four  identical  stones  for 

the  children  of  the  Marshall  Family, 

New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire 
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Fig.  7.  Symbolic  images  on  top  of  a  stone  for  five  children 
of  the  Heywood  family,  Royalston,  Massachusetts 


Source: 

LeBeau,  Bryan  F.  "The  'Angelican  Conjunction' 
Revisited:  Another  Look  at  the  Preacher-Physician  in 
Colonial  America  and  the  Throat  Distemper  Epidemic  of 
1735-1740."  Journal  of  American  Culture,  18.3  (Fall 
1995) 

Correction 

In  our  summer  Quarterly  article,  "Married  Again, 
and  Again,"  we  misread  one  of  the  numerals  on  the  Bezer 
Benton  stone  (Fig.  3).  We  stated  the  date  of  death  to  be 
1811.  However,  if  one  looks  carefully  at  the  photograph 
the  last  numeral  "1"  does  not  match  the  other  numerals 
"1"  in  the  rest  of  the  date.  This  is  because  it  is  the 
numeral  "4".  Consequently  the  date  of  death  should  be 
"  1 8 1 4,"  not "  1 8 1 1 ."  Thanks  to  Nancy  Garvin  of  Ashfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  bringing  this  to  our  attention.  D 


CIVIL  WAR  TO  PRESENT 
GRAVESTONE  STUDIES 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Rd.  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX  75230-4408 

All  photographs  by  the  author 

Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas: 
Her  Hill  Country  Cemeteries 

No  matter  what  your  interests — ethnic.  Old  West,  or  Texas 
Rangers — the  Texas  Hill  Country  Cemeteries  accommodate. 
Aside  from  costly  cabs,  there  is  no  other  public  mode  of  travel 
from  San  Antonio  or  between  towns,  so  private  transportation  is  a 
must.  And,  before  your  departure,  a  few  friendly  words  of  advice 
are  in  order.  First,  wear  your  high-tops  or  sturdy  pants — no  shorts 
or  sandals.  Many  of  the  rural  cemeteries  have  patches  of  burrs  that 
seem  to  reach  out  and  attach  themselves  to  the  unwary  and  defy 
easy  removal  from  shoes  or  clothing.  Second,  pick  your  day.  The 
Texas  Hill  Country  impresses  us  as  being  high  and  dry.  However, 
a  sudden  heavy  downpour  can  flood  the  area  in  mere  hours,  and 
you  might  find  yourself  stranded.  Also,  keep 
your  tank  full;  ranch  houses  and  service 
stations  are  few  and  far  between. 

Points  from  which  you  might  wish  to 
set  out  on  your  Hill  Country  fravels  are 
Kerrville  or  Fredericksburg.  Both  are  scenic, 
have  antique-hunter  and  arts-and-crafts 
appeal,  and  offer  dozens  of  restaurants  to 
cater  to  the  discerning  palate.  For  those  using 
Kerrville  as  a  hub,  the  in-town  YO  Ranch 
Resort  and  Conference  Center  offers  all  the 
conveniences,  and  its  large  lobby  is 
fancifully  decorated  with  antlers,  vintage 


Cast-iron  entry  arch,  Der  Stadt  Friedhof 
Cemetery,  Fredericksburg,  Texas 


firearms,  and  stuffed  animals.  An  immense  stone  fireplace  invites 
winter  guests  to  draw  their  cowhide-or  zebra-covered  chairs  closer. 
There  are  some  superb  restaurants  in  Kerrville,  not  to  mention  the 
prize-winning  barbecue  haunts  where  casual  "cemetery  chic" 
passes  for  formal  attire.  Joe's  Jefferson  Street  Restaurant,  located  in 
an  old  Victorian  residence,  may  sound  far  from  stylish,  but  the 
cooked-to-order  food  is  delicious,  served  in  generous  portions,  and 
the  prices  are  reasonably  priced.  A  single  dessert  is  ample  for  two. 
In  east  Kerr  County,  Wharton  Cemetery  dates  from  the  1 850s. 
Records  show  William  and  Thankful  Wharton  owned  the  property 
in  1858.  The  cemetery  site  was  selected  somewhat  by  accident, 
being  the  spot  where  William  Wharton  buried  an  unidentified  man 
"where  he  fell."  Wharton  family  members  continue  to  use  the 
cemetery,  located  4.5  miles  northwest  of  Center  Point  on  the  Old 
Kerrville  Road.  On  Texas  Highway  27,  between  Comfort  and 
Kerrville,  is  the  small  community  of  Center  Point.  Center  Point 
Cemetery,  at  the  edge  of  town,  toward  Camp  Verde  (Highway  280), 
is  the  resting  place  of  1,452  persons,  33  of  these  former  Texas 
Rangers.  (Most  literature  sets  the  number  at  32,  but  another  has 
been  added  recently.)  The  three  most  noted  are  Capt.  Neal 
Coldwell,  Lt.  N.  O.  Reynolds,  and  Andrew  J.  Sowell.  A  Texas  state 
historical  marker  was  dedicated  at  the  cemetery  during  the  Texas 
Sesquicentennial  in  1986.  This  cemetery  first  served  as  the  burial 
site  of  settlers  of  Zanzenburg,  established  in 
1852.  Cypress  Creek  Cemetery,  eight  miles 
west  of  Comfort  on  FM  1341,  is  located  on 
Sturdy  Oak  Farm.  Its  oldest  documented 
burial  is  that  of  Laura  Steves  Boemer,  who 
died  in  1 86 1 .  Also  interred  here  are  children, 
pioneer  settlers,  and  two  strangers  who  died 
of  tuberculosis  while  passing  through.  Hand- 
cut  stones  mark  the  grave  of  the  community's 
respected  physician.  Dr.  August  Pfeiffer. 
Members  of  the  family  of  Joshua  Brown,  an 
original  Kerrville  settler  and  founder  of  the 
first  cypress  shingle  mill,   are  buried  in 
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Elaborate  iron  plot  fencing,  Der  Stadt  Friedhof  Cemetery 

Brown-Goss  Cemetery.  In  1923,  part  of  the  cemetery  became  the 
veterans  burying  ground  now  known  as  Kerrville  National 
Cemetery,  located  32  miles  east  of  Kerrville  on  Texas  Highway  27 
to  Loop  100,  left  3/10  of  a  mile.  Turtle  Creek  Cemetery,  located  on 
state  land  not  yet  patented,  dates  back  to  1875.  On  FM  1273,  it  is 
nine  miles  south  of  Kerrville. 

In  west  Kerr  County,  pioneer  Rowland  Nichols  was  buried 
under  a  live  oak  tree  that  stood  near  his  cabin  and,  a  site  that 
subsequently  became  Nichols  Cemetery,  the  burial  place  of  many 
other  pioneers.  His  headstone  reads,  "Killed  by  Indians,  1859." 
The  Texas  Hill  Country  was  not  entirely  "civilized"  until  long 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  such  tragedies  continued  to  occur  into  the 
1880s.  Hunt-Japonica  Cemetery's  oldest  legible  gravemarker  is 
that  of  George  T.  Henry,  dated  1872.  One  mile  west  of  Hunt  on 
FM  1340,  it  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

In  northwest  Kerr  County,  Sunset  Cemetery's  earliest  and 
perhaps  best-known  marked  graves  are  those  of  the  Dowdy 
children,  killed  by  Indians  in  1878.  The  cemetery  is  located  9.2 
miles  northwest  of  Ingram  on  Texas  Highway  27  near  the  Texas 
Fish  Hatchery.  Henderson  Cemetery,  2.25  miles  northwest  of 
Ingram  off  Texas  Highway  27,  has  a  sad  history.  A  fifteen-year- 
old  orphan,  Howard  Henderson,  came  to  Texas  in  1857  with  an 
uncle,  Seabird  Henderson,  settling  near  Ingram.  (A  Union  Army 
veteran,  Howard  was  one  of  only  eleven  survivors  of  the  Nueces 
River  Massacre.)  Howard  married  Narcissa  Turknett  in  1 866  and 
in  1870  newborn  twin  sons  were  buried  in  a  tree-shaded  plot  near 
the  family's  cabin  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  now  known  as  Henderson 
Branch.  All  of  the  foregoing  cemeteries 
carry  Texas  state  historical  markers. 

In  Kerrville  proper,  there  are  three 
cemeteries,  one  of  them  a  flush-marker 
type  and  of  little  visual  interest.  A 
second  lovely  cemetery  boasts  well- 
kept  grounds,  shade  trees,  and  several 
dozen  shy  but  visible  deer.  In  spite  of 
its  immaculate  care,  the  cemetery  has 
no  identification  sign  at  the  entrance; 
local  residents  do  not  know  its  name, 
and  even  the  Kerrville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  comes  up  empty,  referring 


Receiving  house,  Der  Stadt  Friedhof  Cemetery 


to  "the  nice  cemetery  down  Broadway  and  across  the  bridge." 
Located  almost  directly  across  the  highway  from  YO  Ranch 
Resort  and  Conference  Center  in  Kerrville,  Mountain  View 
Cemetery  is  an  ethnic  cemetery  with  a  number  of  Hispanic 
markers  boasting  folkloric  elements. 

Fredericksburg,  the  county  seat  of  Gillespie  County,  is 
located  70  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio  at  the  intersection  of 
Highways  87  and  290  and  Texas  Highway  16.  Founded  May  8, 
1 846,  by  German  residents  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
Protection  of  German  Immigrants  in  Texas,  the  city  took  its  name 
fi-om  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia.  During  its  early  years,  50 
German  colonists  arrived  at  the  Texas  port  of  Indianola  and 
laboriously  made  their  way  inland  on  foot,  pushing  two-wheel 
carts.  Cautious  diplomacy  kept  Indian  depredations  in 
Fredericksburg  to  a  minimum,  unlike  many  other  towns  in  mid- 
nineteenth-century  Texas,  Fredericksburg's  Der  Stadt  Friedhof 
(City  Cemetery)  is  located  on  Austin  Street,  about  five  blocks 
firom  the  much-visited  Nimitz  Museum.  The  name,  which  appears 
over  the  cemetery's  entrance  gate,  is  clear  evidence  of  its  ethnic 
ties  (Fig.  1).  The  cemetery  reflects  the  thrift  of  the  German 
immigrants:  gravemarkers  sit  side  by  side  in  the  modem  section 
of  the  cemetery  with  little  separation  between  the  burial  spaces. 
Some  are  heavy,  raised,  body-length  granite  slabs,  sometimes 
embellished  with  a  carved  motif,  while  others  have  a  granite 
perimeter  with  the  open  space  filled  with  pea-sized  gravel  or  used 
as  a  planting  area.  The  older  section  is  eye-catching  for  its  wide 
variety  of  cast-iron  fencing,  usually  enclosing  a  single  burial 
space  (Fig.  2).  Most  of  these  fences  have  seriously  corroded,  but 
the  ornate  designs  are  still  apparent.  The  cemetery  is  picturesque. 
The  panoramic  view  of  the  cemetery — with  its  limestone-block 
receiving  house  (Fig.  3),  windmill,  and  occasional  cactus — makes 
a  stunning  photograph. 

The  Texas  Hill  Country  cemeteries  are  perhaps  at  their  most 
beautiftil  in  the  spring,  when  the  dry  soil  is  suddenly  transformed 
and  blossoms  as  if  by  magic.  With  camera  in  hand,  you  will  find 
the  stark  hills  (referred  to  by  the  local  residents  as  "tit 
mountains")  a  stunning  backdrop  for  this  once-a-year  burst  of 
color.  Some  may  wonder  when  they  see  a  roadside  sign  promoting 
"nearby  Stonehenge."  It  is  worth  a  side  trip  to  see  this  small-scale 
Stonehenge,  built  on  private  property  whose  owner  welcomes 

visitors  at  no  charge.  Two  Easter 
Island  sculptures,  immense  granite 
profiles,  complete  his  fanciful 
display. 

For  further  information 
regarding  cemeteries  in  the  Texas 
Hill  Country,  the  following  are 
recommended  contacts: 

Fredericksburg  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau,  106  North  Adams, 
Fredericksburg,  Texas,  78624  and 
Kerrville  County  Historical 
Commission,  c/o  County 

Courthouse,  700  Main  Street, 
Kerrville,  Texas,  78028.  D 
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232  W.  Woodland  Ave. 
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bbethune(a)hotmail.com 


I  happily  lend  my  column  to  Dr.  Timothy  Sedore,  who 

submitted  this  piece  for  consideration  some  time  ago.  I 

encourage  all  of  you  who  love  epitaphs  to  continue  to 

contribute  to  the  column. 

Unspoken  History:  Eliza  Dunn  Jones  and  William 
Edmondson  Jones,  Brigadier  General,  C.S.A. 

by  Timothy  S.  Sedore,  Professor  of  English 

The  City  University  of  New  York,  Bronx  Community  College 

The  rhetoric  of  epitaphs  can  sometimes  mediate  the  chasm 
between  past  and  present.  In  the  Dunn  family  plot  of  the  cemetery 
at  Glade  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  (two-tenths  of  a  mile  south 
of  Exit  24  on  Interstate  81  in  southwest  Virginia),  lie  the  remains 
of  Gen.  William  E.  Jones  and,  beside  him,  Eliza  Dunn  Jones,  his 
wife.  The  two  epitaphs,  taken  together,  offer  a  striking  example  of 
the  ability  of  epitaphs  to  extract  intimate  glimpses  from  history's 
shadows  and  complexity. 

Prior  to  my  visit,  I  knew  nothing  of  W  E.  Jones  beyond  his 
competence  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army,  his  reputation 
as  a  bitter,  quarrelsome  man,  and  his  apparently  well-deserved 
nickname,  "Grumble."  Jone's  epitaph  adds  little  to  one's 
understanding: 

Gen.  William  E.  Jones  Killed  June  5,  1864 

in  the  Battle  of  Piedmont,  Virginia,- 

aged  40  years  &  27  days 

The  text  is  notable  for  its  utter  terseness.  There  is  no  mention 
of  cause,  sentiment,  secession,  religion,  Confederacy,  regiment,  or 
service  notes.  There  are  no  tributes  from  the  men  he  commanded, 
no  mention  of  his  courage  or  justification  of  the  sacrifice  he 
made,  and  no  overt  lamentation  of  his  passing.  The  text  seems 
perfunctory,  even  monotonal,  as  if  Jones  was  unknown  apart  from 
his  public  life.  The  focus  on  Jones's  professional  status  and  grim 
sense  of  finality  gives  little  indication  of  his  character  or  purpose. 

Although  this  lack  of  embellishment  is  not  unknown  in 
epitaphs  of  Confederate  generals,  the  reader  is  privy  to  another 
side  of  Jones  by  noting  that  no  such  restraint  attends  the  adjacent 
"Eliza  M."  text.  The  latter  epitaph  is  striking  for  its  contrasting 
intimacy  and  emotion.  The  contrast  helps  us  get  a  sense  of  the  life 
Eliza  Dunn  Jones  and  W  E.  Jones  lived  together,  the  sudden 
upheaval  that  overtook  them,  and  the  depth  of  the  personal  loss 
that  W  E.  Jones  evidently  could  not  quite  overcome: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza  M., 

the  wife  of  W.  E.  Jones,  U.S.  Mounted  Rifles. 


She  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  May  1833  in  Wash.  Co.  Virginia, 
was  married  on  the  1 5th  of  Jan.  1852,  Drowned  on  the  26th  of 
March  when  attempting  to  land  from  the  steamship 
Independence  at  Pass  Caballo,  Texas.  She  was  personally 
beautiful,  had  a  sweet  disposition  and  an  intilect  [sic] 
uncommonly  brilliant.  The  early  death  of  so  hopeful  a  sister, 
child  and  wife  left  her  friends,  parents  and  her  husband  in 
unspeakable  sorrow. 

Note  the  succession  of  threes:  three  dates  (birth,  marriage, 
death);  three  characteristics  (beauty,  sweetness,  intellect);  three 
roles  (sister,  child,  wife);  three  groups  of  mourners  (friends, 
parents,  husband);  and  a  sudden,  singular  climax.  My  research 
revealed  that  the  bride  was  traveling  with  her  husband  to  his  new 
post  in  Oregon  when  the  ship  foundered  in  a  storm  and  the  two  were 
swept  into  the  ocean.  He  survived;  she  did  not:  she  was  "swept  from 
her  husband's  arms  by  the  force  of  the  waves  and  was  drowned," 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman  tells  us  in  Lee's  Lieutenants.  "Jones 
never  recovered  in  spirit.  Whatever  there  had  been  of  gentleness  in 
his  heart  seemed  to  have  been  destroyed."  The  "Unspeakable 
Sorrow"  that  closes  the  text  is  particularly  apt.  The  climactic  phrase 
intimates  the  sense  of  incalculable  loss  that  W.  E.  Jones  endured. 
Was  this  young  woman  lovable,  brilliant,  and  attractive,  as  the 
wealth  of  superlatives  in  the  text  avers?  One  cannot  know  for 
certain,  but  we  do  have  Jone's  unspoken  testimony:  devastated  by 
the  loss,  Jones  resigned  from  the  army  in  1 857,  a  bitter,  lonely  man, 
but  was  called  back  to  public  service  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Jones's  Civil  War  contemporaries  dwell  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
habitually  cantankerous  and  withdrawn,  brooding  and  difficult. 
Jones's  professional  history  as  a  soldier  was  also  distinguished  by 
redoubtable  service,  innovative  tactics,  and  firm  discipline.  Further, 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  attested  to  the  quality  of  his 
leadership.  But  the  grim  solitude  that  characterized  his  life  after  the 
death  of  Eliza  Dunn  Jones  show  evidence  of  one  who  may  have 
consumed  himself  with  his  professional  work  so  as  to  chaimel  his 
preoccupations  away  from  his  personal  life. 

Epitaphs  such  as  these — so  compressed  yet  so  suggestive — ' 
often  communicate  through  the  absence  of  words,  with  a 
conscious  reliance  on  space  to  give  breadth  to  deep  personal 
emotions.  That  trust  in  the  reader's  acumen  has  led  me  to  use  these 
texts  in  college  classrooms  as  an  example  of  unspoken  history.  It 
would  seem  that  Jones's  personal  life  perished  in  1852,  although 
the  public  persona  lived  on  to  leave  a  niche  in  American  annals.  In 
an  irony  that  W  E.  Jones  was  not  likely  to  have  overlooked,  the 
elegies  stand  in  tandem  in  the  Virginia  highlands — symbolically 
the  two  are  perpetually  united  but  still  separate.  In  some  ways,  the 
"unspeakable  sorrow"  that  Eliza  M.  left  has  no  surcease:  the  loss 
intimated  here  echoes  with  each  generation  that  experiences 
inconsolable  loss. 

Note:  I  have  been  an  AGS  member  since  1998.  I  took 
particular  notice  of  the  Jones-Dunn  epitaphs  when  I  began  the 
field  research  for  "We  Trace  No  Semblance  of  Dishonor": 
Epitaphs  and  Elegies  of  the  Confederacy  and  Post— Civil  War 
America,  a  study  of  the  rhetoric  of  post-Civil  War  memorials  and 
tombstones,  which  is  being  published  with  the  University  of 
Alabama  Press.  D 
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Good  Intentions  Gone  Awry 

Adequate  resources  are  available  to  inform  and  guide  those 
involved  in  conserving  gravestones.  When  readily  available 
resources  are  overlooked  or  ignored,  the  consequences  can  be  very 
harmfiil  to  the  stones  being  treated. 

Such  is  the  case  portrayed  in  the  three  photographs  in  this 
article.  Fig.  1  shows  two  marble  stones;  the  decedents  were  related 
in  life.  In  death  each  was  memorialized  with  individual  stones  set 
about  two  feet  apart.  Concern  for  their  condition  led  to  an  effort 
to  protect  the  stones  from  further  surface  deterioration. 

With  seemingly  misguided  intentions,  the  stone  with  the  urn 
and  willow  design  was  moved  from  its  original  (and  intended) 
location  to  a  position  abutting  the  stone  with  the  marble  plaque  at 
its  foot.  Evidence  portrayed  in  Fig.  2  reveals  the  reason  for  moving 
the  stone.  It  was  to  consolidate  the  site  so  that  both  stones  could 
be  enclosed  within  a  single  masonry  "shelter."  Fig  3  shows  the 
extent  of  the  masonry  "shelter"  which  uses  varying  pieces  of  local 
stone  with  larger  slabs  for  the  "roof."  From  a  purely  aesthetic 
standpoint,  the  result  is  visually  displeasing.  But,  beyond 
aesthetics,  moving  the  stone  for  convenience  or  any  other  reason 


Fig.  1. 

is  an  unacceptable  practice. 

Consider  the  intended  purpose:  to  protect  the  inscribed 
surfaces  from  further  deterioration.  Then  regard  the  result,  clearly 
shown  in  Fig  2,  which  still  fiilly  exposes  the  surfaces  to  the 
environment.  Attempting  to  shelter  soft-stone  material  from  the 
elements  requires  professional  input,  clearly  not  in  evidence  in  this 
instance. 

Fortunately,  this  structure  can  and  should  be  removed  and  the 
original  position  of  the  stones  honored.  D 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 
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STONECUTTERS  &  MONUMENT  MAKERS 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


Alpheus  Longley  (1785-1857) 
of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts 

In  History  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  by  D.  W.  and  R.  F.  Wells, 
published  in  1910,  Samuel  Partridge  and  Daniel  Wells  tell  of 
Alpheus  Longley,  a  mason  and  stonecutter  who  lived  in  a  one- 
story  house  next  to  the  tanyard.  Bom  in  Shirley,  in  east-central 
Massachusetts,  Longley  moved  west,  to  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley,  soon  after  1 800.  When  he  arrived  in  Hatfield,  Longley  was 
a  young  man,  just  beginning  his  career.  He  had  come  from  an  area 
famous  for  finely  crafted  slate  gravestones.  Growing  up  in 
Shirley,  he  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  John  and 
Francis  Dwight  (described  by  Eloise  West  in  Markers  VI).  Perhaps 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  stonecutting  at  the  Dwight  shop.  In 
November  1805,  he  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  Hampshire 
Gazette  announcing  that  he  had  begun  the  business  of 
stonecutting  in  Hatfield  and  had  on  hand  all  kinds  of  gravestones. 
Alpheus  Longley  signed  at  least  five  examples  of  his  work.  These 
signed  stones,  noted  below,  suggest  what  kinds  of  gravestones  he 
had  on  hand. 

Early  in  his  career,  Longley  often  combined  folk  and 
neoclassical  elements  in  his  designs.  On  the  Smith  children's 
stone  (Fig.  1),  a  comstalk(?)  occupies  the  space  where  one  might 


Fig.  2.  John  Atwell  (d.  1805); 

Old  Hadley  Cemetery,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  slate, 

signed  "A.  Longley,  Hatfield" 

expect  to  see  a  willow  tree.  This  "urn  and  cornstalk"  image 
appears  on  several  of  his  early  slate  stones.  On  the  Atwell  stone 
(Fig.  2),  a  conifer  and  robust-looking  vines  sprout  from  an  open 
urn,  perhaps  allegorically  re-embodying  the  essence  of  the 
deceased.  Several  of  Longley 's  early  slate  stones  feature  variations 
of  this  image.  On  the  stones  for  Rodolphus  Knight  (Fig.  3).  we  see 
some  of  the  elements  Longley  had  used  on  the  Smith  and  Atwell 
stones,  combined  in  a  more  conventional,  neoclassical  design. 

In  1808,  Alpheus  Longley  married  Lois,  daughter  of  Seth  and 
Hannah  Bardwell,  and  subsequently  moved  to  the  Bardwell  place 


\  joiner     ) 

<   -  •  ■       " 


■\  11 


Fig.  \.  Oliver  and  Warham  Smith  (d.  1806); 

Old  Hadley  Cemetery,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  slate, 

signed  "A.  Longley" 


Fig.  3.  Dr.  Rodolphus  Knight  (d.  1809); 

Norwich  Hill  Cemetery,  Huntington,  Massachusetts,  marble, 

signed  "Longley  fecit,  Hatfield" 
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Fig.  4.  Longley  children  gravemarkers,  Hatfield,  Massachusetts 


on  Main  Street  in  Hatfield.  Of  their  four  children,  bom  between 
1811  and  1821,  only  one,  Louisa,  survived  to  adulthood.  The  other 
three — two  sons  and  a  daughter — are  buried  at  the  Hill  Cemetery, 
near  Hatfield  Center.  Small  marble  headstones  (Fig.  4)  mark  their 
graves.  On  one  is  an  urn;  on  another,  an  urn  and  willow.  The  third 
(the  most  recent  of  the  three)  is  unadorned.  Could  these  three 
stones  also  be  examples  of  Longley's  work? 

Alpheus  Longley  was  one  of  several  early  nineteenth-century 
gravestone  cutters  who  began  their  careers  rooted  in  the  folk 
tradition,  and,  later  in  their  careers,  merged  into  the  mainstream. 
The  Levi  Meekins  stone  (Fig.  5),  in  Hatfield,  signed  by  Longley, 
exhibits  the  refined,  ornate  style  adopted  by  many  stonecutters 
during  the  1820s  and  1830s.  This  brief  account  has  introduced 
Alpheus  Longley  and  shown  a  few  examples  of  his  work.  Much 
about  the  man  and  his  work  remains  to  be  discovered. 


Closing  Note: 

I  have  recorded  and 
photographed  additional 
examples  of  Longley's 
work  in  Amherst,  Leverett, 
Chesterfield,  and  Whately, 
Massachusetts.  D 


i^  lA 


Fig.  5.  Levi  Meekins  (d.  1823); 

Hill  Cemetery, 

Hatfleld,  Massachusetts  marble, 

signed  "Longley"  (in  script) 
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Germany 

Tel.  49-6074-91  89  38 

a.kruger@web.de 


The  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Alsbach 

Traveling  from  Frankfurt/Main  to  Heidelberg  on 
the  old  route  that  the  Romans  called  strata  montana  and 
the  modem  Germans  Bergstrasse,  because  you  see  the 
low  mountain  range  of  the  Odenwald  on  your  left  and 
the  plain  of  the  Rhine  valley  on  your  right,  you  will  find 
the  town  of  Alsbach-Hahnlein  (pop.  9,100)  halfway.  Its 
Jewish  cemetery,  located  along  State  Route  B  3,  is  the 


largest  Jewish  country  cemetery  in  the  state  of  Hessen,  containing 

2128  gravestones  dating  from  1682  to  the  1940s  on  5.6  acres 

enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  Visitors  can 

obtain  the  key  to  the  cemetery  gate  from 

the  town  hall  (Rathaus  Alsbach).   Its 

website,     www.alsbach-haehnlein.de. 

posts    the    address    and    the    current 

opening  hours.  Ask  for  Mr.  Schneider, 

who  has  the  key  and  the  visitors'  book 

and  who  takes  care  of  the  birdhouses  on 

the  cemetery  grounds. 

In  2001,  Hartmut  Heinemann  and 

Christa  Wiesner  published  an  excellent 

guide  to  this  old  burying  ground,  Der 

jiidische  Friedhof  in  Alsbach   an   der 

Bergstrasse  (Wiesbaden  2001,  ISBN  3- 

921434-22-X).  The  book  even  has  an 

English    summary    of    the    chapters 

dealing  with  the  history  of  the  cemetery 

and  the  layout  of  the  burial  sections. 

„.    ,  ,.         .  ,r  Most  of  the  observations  1  offer  here  are 

Fig.  \.  Memorial  for 

Rabbi  Samuel  Isaak  Bacharach       ^rawn  from  this  book. 
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Fig.  2.  The  Kohanim  section  of  tlie  older 
part  of  the  cemetery 


Fig.  3.  Rebecka 

Rohrheimer  marker, 

years  marked  according 

to  the  Jewish 

calendar 


The  Jewish  cemetery  in  Alsbach  is  one  of  the  old  collective 
cemeteries  that  once  served  the  Jewish  population  of  several 
communities  living  in  geographical  proximity.  The  cemetery 
statutes  of  1881  mention  fourteen  Jewish  communities  that 
formed  the  cemetery  association:  Alsbach  (including  Bickenbach, 
Hahnlein  and  Jugenheim);  Auerbach  (including  Schwanheim); 
Bensheim;  Biblis;  Biirstadt;  Eberstadt;  Gernsheim;  Gross- 
Rohrheim;  Heppenheim;  Lorsch  (including  Grosshausen  and 
Kleinhausen);  Pfungstadt  (including  Hahn  and  Eschollbriicken); 
Reichenbach  (including  Elmshausen);  Seeheim;  and 
Zwingenberg.  Jewish  families  from  adjoining  villages  such  as 
Biebesheim,  Crumstadt,  Hofheim,  Nordheim,  and  Stockstadt  also 
belonged  to  the  association.  The  villages  of  Langwaden,  Nieder- 
Ramstadt,  Schonberg,  and  Zell  had  also  buried  their  Jewish 
inhabitants  in  Alsbach,  but  since  they  had  no  Jewish  population  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
statutes.  Altogether  32  towns  and  villages  located  within  a  radius 
of  about  1 5  miles  of  the  cemetery  were  thus  served  by  it. 

The  historical  origins  of  the  Alsbach  cemetery  lie  in  the  social 
unrest  and  the  persecution  that  Jews  faced  during  the  Fettmilch 
riots  in  Frankfurt  from  1612  to  1614.  When  a  large  mob  led  by 
Vinzenz  Fettmilch  invaded  the  Jewish  quarter  on  August  22,  1614, 
the  residents  removed  their  children  and  the  elderly  to  the  burial 
ground  situated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  sfreet.  About  2,000  Jews 
took  up  arms  and  fought  back,  but  eventually  they  fled  from  the 
more  numerous  invaders,  who  plundered  and  pillaged  their 
houses.  Many  families  left  the  city  in  small  boats  on  the  river 
Main,  when  the  fishers'  gate  was  opened  for  them.  Some  1,380 
Jews  left  Frankfurt  in  the  aftermath  of  the  last  riot.  Fettmilch  was 
prosecuted  and  hanged  in  1616. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  town  of 
Worms,  some  20  miles  southwest  of  Alsbach  across  the  Rhine. 
One  of  the  oldest  Jewish  communities  in  Germany,  Worms  was  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  center.  Among  the  exiled  was  the  highly 
esteemed    Rabbi    Samuel    Bacharach,    who    then    settled    in 


Fig.  4a.  Naftali  Elieser, 
son  of  Moses  Jehuda,  1682 


Fig.  4b.  Simon, 
Son  of  Jehuda,  1705 


Fig.  4c.  Frumet,  Daughter  of  Asher,  Wife  of  Benjamin,  1708 

Gernsheim.  He  died  in  1615  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
Alsbach,  which  later  added  prestige  to  the  cemetery.  There  are  no 
records  of  his  burial,  but  a  marker  that  was  presumably  erected  by 
his  great-grandson  Samuel  Sanwil  Bacharach  in  the  eighteenth 
century  keeps  his  memory  alive  (Fig.  1). 

The  presence  of  Jewish  refugees  living  in  small  towns  and 
villages  created  the  need  for  country  cemeteries,  and  in  1616  the 
local  magistrate  of  Zwingenberg  instructed  the  Alsbach  court  to 
select  a  plot  to  be  used  as  a  Jewish  cemetery.  Up  to  then,  Jewish 
people  living  in  the  country  had  gone  to  the  larger  towns  for 
burial,  but  even  before  the  troubles  started,  some  city  cemeteries 
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had  considered  excluding  nonresidents  to  prevent  overcrowding. 
The  Alsbach  cemetery  was  to  serve  the  Jewish  communities  of  the 
estate  of  the  landgrave  of  Hessen-Darmstadt  as  well  as  those  of 
the  electorate  of  Mainz,  which  means  that  top-level  political 
authorities  had  agreed  on  the  arrangement. 

In  1741,  Coimt  Ludwig  VIII  gave  his  consent  for  a  wall  to  be 
erected  around  the  cemetery.  A  gravestone  identifies  the  Jewish 
building  supervisor  as  Joseph,  presumably  from  nearby 
Bickenbach,  who  died  in  1757.  The  older  mortuary  was  replaced 
by  a  new  building  in  1793.  In  1843,  a  gateway  supported  by 
columns  was  built  at  the  entrance,  and  an  additional  story  with  a 
small  room  for  silent  prayer  holding  20  to  25  people  was  added  to 
the  building. 

In  the  November  9,  1938,  Nazi  pogrom  that  resulted  in  the 
death  and  deportation  of  Jewish  people,  the  burning  of 
synagogues,  and  the  massive  destruction  and  pillage  of  Jewish 
property,  the  gate  of  the  Alsbach  cemetery  was  burnt  and  blown 
up,  leaving  nothing  but  the  foundations  and  a  gap  in  the  wall. 
Gravestones  were  overturned  and  inscription  plates  were 
demolished.  In  1 940,  600  markers  were  reported  to  be  upset  and 
shattered  in  the  newer  section  of  the  cemetery.  There  must  have 
been  more  vandalized  tombs  in  the  older  section,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  them. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  gap  in  the  wall  was  closed. 
The  present  entrance,  originally  erected  in  1858,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  grounds.  When  an  American  soldier  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  area  came  to  visit  his  parents'  graves  and  saw  the  damage 
done  to  the  gravestones,  he  requested  that  all  the  stones  be  reset 
within  four  days.  His  order  was  complied  with.  The  people 
required  by  the  local  authorities  to  do  the  job  were  the  same  who 
had  vandalised  the  cemetery  in  1938.  Everyone  knew  who  they 
were  yet  they  were  never  taken  to  court  for  their  action.  The  local 
Nazi  leaders  who  had  blown  up  the  gate  had  been  sent  to  prison 


for  five  years  for  breach  of  the  peace  and  unlawful  use  of 
explosives. 

The  wall  has  an  interesting  feature  that  may  be  common  to 
many  Jewish  cemeteries  but  that  I  had  never  been  aware  of  Steps 
were  built  against  the  wall  on  the  outside  for  the  Kohanim,  the 
descendants  of  priestly  families,  to  stand  on  so  they  could  peer 
over  it.  To  avoid  ritual  defilement,  they  were  forbidden  to  enter 
burial  grounds,  but  standing  on  the  steps  they  were  able  to  watch 
funerals,  particularly  those  in  the  Kohanim  section  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  cemetery  (Fig.  2). 

The  Orthodox  leaning  of  the  Alsbach  Cemetery  Association 
reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  grave  inscriptions  had  to  be  in 
Hebrew,  a  policy  that  was  followed  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 
Short  German  inscriptions  were  allowed  only  on  the  reverse  sides 
of  markers.  Even  in  those,  the  Jewish  date  was  preferred  to  the 
German  one.  Take  the  case  of  Rebecka  Rohrheimer,  whose  dates 
of  birth  and  death  have  German  days  and  months,  but  years 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  calendar  (Fig.  3).  Iron  fencing  was 
forbidden,  as  were  large  family  graves  of  more  than  two  plots, 
which  were  quite  popular  in  the  city  cemeteries.  Simplicity  was 
encouraged  in  both  inscription  and  ornament,  if  there  was  any 
appearance  of  the  latter  at  all.  The  poverty  of  most  rural  Jewish 
families  may  have  made  these  policies  easier  to  follow  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  cities,  with  a  larger  mix  of  social  classes. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  markers  with  lengthier  inscriptions  seem  to 
have  been  commissioned  by  emigrants  for  their  relatives  back 
home. 

The  oldest  extant  tombstone  is  that  of  "Naftali  Elieser,  son  of 
Moses  Jehuda"  from  Heppenheim.  He  died  on  "24  Sivan  [5]442," 
i.e.,  June  30,  1682.  Made  from  local  sandstone,  as  are  most  of  the 
markers  in  Alsbach,  it  has  a  grooved  border  as  well  as  two  rosettes 
for  decoration  (Fig.  4a).  The  border  is  the  same  on  the  marker  for 
Simon,  son  of  Jehuda  from  Lorsch,  who  died  in  1705  (Fig.  5b) 


Fig.  Sa.  Anschel  Bendheim 

from  Auerbach,  1848:  German  inscription 

on  reverse  side  of  marker 


Fig.  5b.  Anschel  Bendlieim,  5609: 
Hebrew  inscription  on  front 


Fig.  6.  Samuel  Sanwil  Bacharach,  1739 
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Fig.  7.  Curtain  motif,  19th  century 


Fig.  8.  Dov  ("Bear"),  Son  of  Jacob,  1788 


Fig.  9.  Marker  dated  1790: 
two  lions  holding  a  shield 


and  two  rosettes  are  also  found  on  the  marker  for  Frumet, 
daughter  of  Asher  and  wife  of  Benjamin,  from  Schonberg,  who 
died  in  1708  (Fig.  5c). 

The  Anschel  Bendheim  marker  of  1848  is  the  only  one  to 
have  a  lengthy  German  inscription  on  the  back.  It  is  still  shorter 
than  the  Hebrew  one,  however.  The  German  tympanum  reads; 
"Here  rests  Anschel  Bendheim  from  Auerbach."  Then  he  is 
described  as  (Fig.  5a): 

A  tireless  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  the  distressed, 

a  strong  supporter  of  all  charitable  institutions 

as  head  of  the  cemetery  association, 

working  for  its  improvement, 

as  head  of  the  community,  peaceable  and  orderly,  loved, 

honored  and  respected,  by  all  who  knew  him, 

died  on  4  May  5608. 

The  Hebrew  inscription  uses  more  figurative  language  to 
characterize  him  (Fig.  5b): 

Asher,  son  of  Mister  Zodek  Katz  from  Auerbach. 

Here  rests  an  honest  and  upright  man  of  pure  heart 

and  clean  hands, 

loved  down  here  and  loved  above  in  heaven, 

his  name  is  like  oil  that  has  been  poured, 

and  he  will  be  our  guide. 

Fear  of  God  was  his  treasure, 

and  his  characteristic  attribute  was  forbearance. 

This  man  did  not  stand  idle  when  quarrels  arose 

like  floods  of  water. 

He  looked  for  peace  and  strove  for  it  without  hesitation. 

On  his  death  we  gird  ourselves 

with  mourning  garb  around  our  hips. 

Fallen  has  the  crown  of  Auerbach  twice, 

our  heart  aches,  our  loved  one  has  left  our  camp. 

He  was  a  father  to  the  needy  and  twice  more  to  the  weak. 

His  living  days  were  a  blessing  and 


he  was  the  feet  of  the  lame. 
He  died  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  day  of  the  new  moon 

and  was  buried  on  Friday, 
the  day  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  the  2nd  lyar  [5]609. 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Samuel  Sanwil 
Bacharach,  who  died  on  July  14,  1739  and  who  was  the  descendant 
of  the  famous  Rabbi  Bacharach  mentioned  above,  responds  to 
slander.  The  tympanum  reads:  "He  was  buried  on  Tuesday  the  8th 


Fig.  10. 
Moses, 

Son  of  Jephta 
Meshullam, 

1747 
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Tammuz  [5]499."  Then  it  says  (Fig.  6): 

Here  is  hidden 
the  honorable  head  of  the  community  Samuel  Sanwil  Bachar, 

son  of  the  deceased  famous  Gaon, 

author  of  the  responses  "Chawwot  Jair".  And  it  happened  that 

before  his  death  he  assumed  responsibility 

for  having  by  mistake  in  the  course  of  his  life 

[taken]  money  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  after 

receiving  money  from  them  and  taking  it  into  his  business 

he  had  not  returned  it  to  the  ovmers. 

But  he  has  never  taken  anything  from  a  man's  hand  nor 

has  he  ever  in  his  life  coveted  his  neighbour's  money. 

May  his  soul  be  bound  in  the  covenant  of  life. 


A  few  pictorial  representations  have  found  their  way  into  the 
cemetery  in  spite  of  Orthodox  restrictions.  The  curtain  is  a 
favorite  motif  of  nineteenth-century  tombstones  in  Alsbach.  (Fig. 
7)  The  gravestone  of  Dov  (which  means  "Bear"),  the  son  of  Jacob 
from  Rohrheim,  who  died  on  April  8,  1788,  shows  two  bears 
facing  each  other.  (Fig.  8)  A  marker  dated  1790  features  two  lions 
holding  a  round  shield  surmounted  by  a  crown.  (Fig.  9)  An 
elaborate  floral  design  is  found  on  the  marker  for  Moses,  the  son 
of  Jephta  Meshullam,  from  Gemsheim,  who  died  on  December 
17,  1747.  His  position  as  head  of  the  community  and  appointed 
spokesperson  of  the  rural  Jews  may  account  for  the  sophisticated 
execution  of  his  tombstone.  (Fig.  10)  D 
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Cemeteries  in  the  Northeast  started  out  as  grim  places  to 
visit.  The  stones  showed,  in  stark  imagery,  the  certainty  of  death 
and  the  slim  chance  of  salvation.  Later  they  loosened  up  and  the 
winged-soul  effigies  hinted  that  perhaps  salvation  was  possible 
after  all.  The  Victorian  Age  expected  salvation,  but  the  stones  and 
monuments  erected  at  that  time  permanently  expressed  sorrow 
and  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  The  gravesites  during  each  of 
these  eras  touched  the  emotions,  and  played  an  important  part  in 
the  grieving  process. 


By  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  an  effort  to  make 
cemetery  maintenance  more  efficient,  and  to  restructure 
cemeteries  to  resemble  landscaped  parks,  restrictions  started  to 
appear  in  cemetery  rules.  Many  cemeteries  allowed  only  one 
monument  per  plot,  with  ground-level  markers  used  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family;  stones  were  lined  up  in  neat  rows  (easier 
for  riding  lawnmowers  to  traverse);  planted  flowers  were 
forbidden,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  potted  flowers  had  only  their 
brief  allotted  time  to  honor  the  dead.  The  modem  cemetery,  and 
the  newer  parts  of  established  cemeteries,  became  a  cold  and 
sterile  warehouse  for  the  deceased,  without  a  hint  of  the  memories 
and  affection  entombed  there. 

Not  surprisingly,  families  began  to  rebel  against  these 
restrictions.  When  this  rebellion  started  is  difficult  to  tell.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  from  the  tokens  of  respect 
left  by  the  gravesite  of  Jim  Morrison  in  Paris,  to  the  lonely  rose 
left  each  year  for  Marilyn  Monroe.  In  the  last  decade  or  so,  there 
has  been  an  explosion  of  mementos  left  on  or  before  the 
gravestone,  as  a  pledge  that  the  deceased's  life  did,  in  fact,  touch 
someone,  and  his  or  her  memory  is  still  alive  and  precious.  Today, 
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seldom  does  a  yoxing  adult  die  in  a  tragic  accident  without 
television  stations  competing  with  each  other  to  show  the  accident 
site,  and  later,  the  gravesite,  covered  with  mementos  from  the 
friends  and  classmates  of  the  deceased:  poems,  flowers,  candles, 
stuffed  animals,  and  other  personal  items. 

It  seems  more  than  a  coincidence  that  this  urge  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  dead  by  using  of  personal  (occasionally  tacky) 
items  placed  around  the  stone  comes  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
introduction  of  the  laser-etched  stone.  No  longer  does  the  family 
have  to  purchase  a  generic  stone,  or  one  with  a  precut  image,  or  to 
order,  at  great  price,  a  custom-cut  stone.  Now  stones  with  images 
specifically  directed  toward  the  deceased  are  within  the  financial 
range  of  most  families,  and  are  quickly  becoming  the  most 
popular  stone  style.  A  stroll  through  any  newer  part  of  a  cemetery 
will  expose  the  viewer  to  a  vast  array  of  laser  etchings, 
representing  the  deceased  in  their  football  uniform  (including  the 
correct  jersey  number),  a  woodland  scene,  a  guitar,  or  a  picture  of 
a  loved  home.  This  revolution  in  stone  design  has  yet  to  be  studied 
in  depth,  but  in  the  decades  to  come,  I  assume  that  these  images 
will  provide  as  fertile  a  field  of  social  study  as  the  images  of  the 
Colonial  or  Victorian  period. 

While  the  customized  images  were  appearing,  the  lonely 
graveside  potted  plant  evolved  into  a  thematic  display.  Flowers  are 
still  there  in  profiision  (both  natural  and  artificial),  but  now,  among 
the  flowers  are  items  special  to  the  deceased,  their  placement 


designed  to  show  the  humanity  of  the  person  who  lies  there.  While 
this  decoration  does  seem  to  be  more  common  to  the  graves  of 
younger  people,  it  certainly  is  not  restricted  to  them.  Photos  are 
common,  as  are  handwritten  notes  expressing  the  grief  of  friends  and 
family.  Toys  often  show  up  in  the  displays  (and  the  toys  are  not 
restricted  to  the  young  only:  we  all  have  toys,  only  the  toys  of  adults 
cost  more  and  go  by  different  names),  as  well  as  seasonal  images, 
from  the  valentine  in  early  spring,  to  the  pumpkin  in  late  autumn. 
Other,  more  vulgar  items  also  show  up,  from  the  empty  beer  can  to 
the  condom,  although  it  might  be  argued  that  these  items  may  more 
accurately  represent  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  deceased  than  do  poems 
or  flowers. 

This  frend  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  agitate  cemetery 
caretakers,  as  the  emotional  needs  of  the  families  confront  the 
maintenance  requirements  of  the  cemetery  workers.  One  person's 
heartfelt  display  of  love  and  respect  for  the  deceased  may  be 
another  person's  "pile  of  trash,"  particularly  when  the  displays  are 
left  to  weather.  Like  most  things  in  life,  good  arguments  could  be 
made  for  either  side,  but  it  seems  that  there  is  a  need  for 
personalization  of  a  gravesite.  The  buried  may  just  be  a  name  and 
plot  number  to  the  cemetery  maintenance  staff,  but  was  a  loved 
member  of  a  family  and  a  loyal  fHend  to  the  ones  left  behind. 
Those  who  replace  this  personalization  of  the  deceased  for  the 
sake  of  easier  maintenance  are  making  a  big  mistake  if  they  don't 
recognize  the  deep  emotional  results  of  those  actions.  □ 
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I  knew  nothing  about  Colonel  Jose  Francisco  Ruiz  other 
than  what  is  written  on  his  gravemarker: 

Officer  in  the  Mexican  Army,  1 83 1 

Signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence  1836 

Senator  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Republic  1836-37 

Bom  in  San  Antonio  January  29,  1783 

Died  January  20,  1840 

The  gravemarker  itself,  however,  serves  as  a  prototype  of 
"American"  history  written  in  cemeteries  throughout  Mexico, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona — all  governmental  entities.  Jose 
Francisco  Ruiz  was  bom  in  San  Antonio,  a  Mexican  city,  in  1783. 
Forty-eight  years  later  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Mexican  Army.  Five  years  later,  he  chose  to  align  his  allegiance 
with  the  new  independent  nation  of  Texas — which  now  claimed 
sovereignty  over  San  Antonio,  the  city  where  Colonel  Ruiz  had 
been  bom  (and  presumably  raised).  Then  for  two  years,  Colonel 
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Ruiz  served  as  a  senator  in  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Three  years 
after  his  term  as  senator,  Colonel  Ruiz  died.  We  do  not  know 
where;  nor  do  we  know  how. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  finish  of  his  term  as  a  senator  in 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  however,  the  State  of  Texas  erected  a  four- 
foot-high  marker  to  honor  Colonel  Ruiz's  memory  in  1836.  The 
State  of  Texas,  now  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  claimed 
sovereignty  over  San  Antonio,  the  city  of  Colonel  Ruiz's  birth.  The 
marker  is  one  of  six  erected  by  the  State  of  Texas  in  San  Fernando 
Cemetery  #1,  a  cemetery  that  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio.  The  separation  of  church 
and  state?  The  separation  of  the  "Americas"?  Well,  in  2004  (173 
years  after  Jose  Francisco  Ruiz  was  bom),  in  Mexico,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona — at  least — both  of  these  political  ideations 
blur  into  constantly  rotating  yin-yangs  that  make  life  here  in  all 
the  sunshine  (yep,  and  all  the  desert,  all  the  tornados,  all  the 
semitropics,  all  the  hurricanes)  as  exciting  as  any  gravemarker 
researcher  could  hope  for.  D 
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As  a  fttneral  counselor,  I  see  coimtless  families  each  year  and 
help  them  arrange  for  burial  or  cremation  services.  The  trend  out 
here  has  been  toward  cremation  and  in  the  Bay  area  we  are 
reaching  almost  70  percent.  More  than  80  percent  of  those  who 
choose  cremation  take  the  cremated  remains  home.  When  I 
mention  a  permanent  memorial  spot,  most  people  balk  at  the 
thought  of  being  in  a  cemetery.  When  I  lecture  to  various  death 
education  classes,  almost  90  percent  of  those  students  say  they 
want  no  service,  simple  cremation,  and  no  burial  of  those 
cremated  remains.  However,  when  I  mention  older  cemeteries, 
nineteenth  or  early  twentieth  century,  the  reaction  is  always 
positive.  If  I  expand  my  conversation  to  AGS  and  its  work,  there 
seems  to  be  great  interest.  They  then  open  up  and  talk  about 
wonderful  old  cemeteries  they  have  been  in  or  trips  taken  to 
various  other  countries  and  the  art  and  monuments  of  those 
places.  Are  we  missing  something  here? 

The  people  in  Oregon  are  successfully  getting  legislation  and 
restoring  many  of  their  cemeteries.  I  also  hear  from  the  Old  City 
Cemetery  in  Sacramento,  California,  about  a  wonderful  year  of 
totirs  and  events.  Cypress  Lawn  continues  to  do  its  special  lectures 


and  various  cemeteries  in  the  area  are  having  some  success  in 
getting  public  interest.  The  California  Historical  Cemetery 
Alliance  has  not  met  in  over  a  year,  though  Dr.  Bob  La  Perriere  is 
on  the  Cemetery  Commission  in  Sacramento,  and  progress  is 
being  made. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  the  death  of  my  beloved  basset  hound 
Gracie,  I  visited  a  couple  of  pet  cemeteries.  Although  Gracie's 
cremated  remains  reside  in  my  home,  I  found  great  solace  in 
wandering  through  these  final  resting  places  for  our  pets.  Some  of 
the  artwork  and  memorial  epitaphs  are  among  the  most  moving  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Los  Angeles  Pet  Cemetery  even  has  a 
mausoleum.  Just  as  in  human  cemeteries,  animals  that  are  well 
known  either  for  their  deeds  or  for  their  owners,  are  attractions.  I 
encourage  fellow  memorial  art  enthusiasts,  and  those  interested  in 
how  certain  members  of  our  society  mourn  their  friends,  to  visit 
them.  Very  few  pet  cemeteries  are  protected  by  law  as  permanent 
burial  sites,  so  a  photographic  record  could  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  another  form  of  memorial  art.  Go  look,  I  think 
you  will  be  surprised.  D 
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Tennessee  Miscellany:  The  Wolf  River 
Cemetery  in  Pall  Mall 

Returning  home  from  last  summer's  AGS  conference,  I 
happened  to  travel  through  Tennessee.  In  the  little  town  of  Pall 
Mall  in  Fentress  County,  I  came  upon  a  sign  commemorating 
Alvin  C.  York,  America's  most  decorated  World  War  I  hero.  Most 
will  remember  him  as  the  subject  of  the  wonderful  patriotic  movie 
called  Sergeant  York.  Gary  Cooper's  Oscar-winning  performance 
helped  make  York  a  larger-than-life  figure.  Admittedly,  the  village 
of  Pall  Mall,  which  nestles  in  a  picturesque  valley,  has  little  to 
offer  beyond  its  war  hero.  York's  house  has  been  converted  into  a 
museum,  and  just  about  every  building  in  a  half-mile  radius  seems 
to  have  his  name  on  it.  If  the  sleepy-eyed  driver  fails  to  focus  on 
all  the  signs,  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road  brings  into  sight  an  ominous 
army  tank.  I  can  testify  that  it  serves  as  a  most  effective  eye- 
opener. 

After  managing  to  pass  successftilly  all  the  tourist  traps,  I 
eventually  came  to  a  small  sign  that  pointed  to  York's  burial  place. 
I  could  not  resist.  I  made  the  left  turn  and  followed  a  sequence  of 
signs  to  the  Wolf  River  Methodist  Church,  established  in  1840. 
The  cemetery  itself  dates  much  earlier,  though,  as  it  started  off  as 


Coffin-shaped  tombs  of  Conrad  Pile  (1849)  and  Mary  Pile  (1843) 


a  small  family  burial  ground.  According  to  the  historic  sign,  there 
are  about  600  burials  in  this  cemetery,  originally  called  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Burying  Ground.  Its  earliest  known  interment  is  Charlie 
Paul  (1826).  The  cemetery  also  contains  the  grave  of  Conrad 
"Coonrod"  Pile  ( 1 849)  and  his  wife  Mary  ( 1 843).  According  to  the 
historic  plaque,  York  was  a  descendent  of  Pile.  Conrad  and  Mary 
and  three  others  are  buried  beneath  individual  coffin-shaped  box 
tombs.  Two  rectangular  box  tombs  located  nearby  are  made  out  of 
the  local  blocky  sandstone.  A  massive  solid  sandstone  block  of 
rectangular  shape  marks  the  grave  of  William  Brooks  (1867).  Its 
top  and  bottom  have  grooves  to  support  a  marble  headstone  and 
footstone.  There  are  numerous  interesting  marble  markers  in  the 
old  section  of  the  cemetery,  as  well  as  many  fieldstones  of  varying 
shapes  and  sizes. 

The  Wolf  River  cemetery  started  to  expand  when  the  Erasmus 
Pile  family  donated  land  in  1900.  A  fenced-in  area  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  protects  the  graves  of  his  family.  A  large  wooden  gravehouse 
stands  within  the  enclosure.  York  and  his  family  are  buried  to  the 
northwest.  Approaching  the  gravesite  of  Alvin  and  his  wife.  Grade, 
one  feels  reverence.  A  marble  bench  sits  before  their  plots  for  those 
who  wish  to  contemplate  this  soldier  and  his  life  experience.  The 
inscriptions  on  their  individual  ledgers  read  as  follows: 

ALVIN  CULLUM  YORK 

TENNESSEE 

SGT  CO  G  328  INF  82  DIV 

WORLD  WAR  I  MH 
DEC  13  1887   SEPT  2  1964 

BORN  PALL  MALL,  TENN.  1887 

WORLD  WAR  I 

AWARDED 

CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

AND  CROIX  DE  GUERRE 

ESTABLISHED  ALVIN  C.  YORK  INSTITUTE 

PROVERBS  14:34 


GRACIE  LORETTA  WILLIAMS 

YORK 

BORN  FEB  7  1900 

MARRIED  ALVIN  C  YORK 

JUNE  7  1919 

DIED  SEPT  27,  1984 

BORN  PALL  MALL,  TENN.  1900 

MOTHER  OF  10  CHILDREN 

"THEREFORE  BE  YE  ALSO  READY: 

FOR  IN  SUCH  AN  HOUR 

AS  YE  THINK  NOT 

THE  SON  OF  MAN  COMETH" 

MATT  24:46 

An  angel  kneeling  beneath  a  marble  arch,  a  large 
granite  cross,  and  a  flagpole  decorate  Alvin  and  Grade's 
grave  plot.  They  originally  had  Dedouche  Company 
porcelain  photo  portraits  mounted  on  their  ledgers,  but 
only  Grade's  survives.  The  colored  photo  reveals  a  vibrant, 
attractive  lady,  probably  in  her  20s.  The  image  was  clearly 
taken  long  before  the  last  of  her  ten  children  entered  the 
world.  She  wears  a  dark  blue,  V-neck  dress  with  large 
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Grave  plot  of  Alvin  C.York  (1964)  and  Grade  L.  W.York  (1984) 


polka  dots.  The  artist  contributed  to  her  beauty  by  airbrushing  out 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  one  can  still  make  out  its  line  upon  the 
bridge  of  her  nose.  Alvin 's  photo  presumably  was  stolen,  but  some 
kind  visitor  placed  a  small  metal  flag  above  the  picture  setting. 
Deeply  incised  into  the  top  of  York's  ledger,  a  rifle  bearing  a 
helmet  on  the  tip  of  the  bayonet  symbolizes  a  soldier's  grave.  In 
the  upper  left  comer  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  incised,  along  with  the 
word  "Valor."  Grade's  ledger  has  a  more  peacefiil  tone  in  that  an 
incised  floral  arrangement  occurs  in  the  same  location.  Numerous 
bouquets  of  artificial  flowers  adorn  the  couple's  plot,  as  is  typical 
of  most  of  the  graves  in  this  lovely  cemetery. 

As  I  completed  my  brief  study  of  the  Wolf  River  Cemetery,  I 
gazed  east  and  admired  this  pocket  of  rural  beauty.  In  the  distance 
rises  a  series  of  cliffs,  presumably  the  place  where  Alvin  often 
came  to  pray  and  contemplate  his  purpose  in  life.  One  never 
knows  when  or  even  if  one  will  be  called  to  serve  the  nation,  but 
to  spend  eternity  in  a  setting  such  as  this  is  surely  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  a  life  well  spent.  D 
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Artificial  Stone:  A  Neglected  Topic 

"Artificial  stone"  is  a  term  used  to  describe  various  materials 
also  known  as  art  marble,  artificial  marble,  cast  stone,  and 
composite  stone.  Some  mixture  of  stone  chips  or  fragments  is 
generally  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  cement  or  plaster,  and  the 
surface  may  be  ground,  polished,  molded,  or  otherwise  molded  to 
simulate  stone."  This  definition  of  artificial  stone  appears  in  the 
glossary  of  Lynette  Strangstad's  A  Gravestone  Preservation 
Primer. 

In  a  cemetery  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  I  first  became  aware 
of  artificial  stone — because  the  important  word  in  the  above 
definition  is  cement.  Cement  can  be  a  byproduct  of  limestone,  and 
what  better  place  to  find  cement  than  a  cemetery  in  the  Indiana 
limestone  belt.  Every  limestone  company  might  have  a  kiln  in 
which  stone  pieces  (clay  and  limestone)  could  be  baked  and  then 
ground  to  a  fine  powder,  ergo  cement,  which  is  used  to  produce 
artificial  stone  (concrete),  and  there  in  the  Bloomington  cemetery 
are  concrete  (artificial  stone)  monuments. 

Chicago,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  state  of  Illinois,  contains 
little  available  marble.  However,  Chicago  is  located  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  a  source  for  sand,  tons  of  sand,  waiting  to  be 
dredged,  then  mixed  with  cement,  and  finally  molded  to  create 
any  item  produced  elsewhere  in  marble. 


One  such  company,  Frear  Artificial  Stone,  advertised  "The 
Best  Building  Stone  Ever  Yet  Used"  as  early  as  the  1860s.  A  patent 
of  February  4,  1868,  described  their  product:  "the  materials  used 
are  sand  and  gravel  .  .  .  fastened  together  by  chemicals,  which 
form  a  solid,  insoluble  stone,  and  is  pressed  in  molds  of  any 
desired  pattern  or  form.  .  .  .  Frear's  artificial  stone  is  formed  of 
common  sand,  moistened  with  a  chemical  solution,  which  supplies 
the  necessary  cement.  The  compound  is  placed  in  moulds,  and 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  thirty  tons  to  the  square  foot." 

Made  to  resemble  marble,  sometimes  pure  white,  sometimes 
with  veining,  Frear  Artificial  Stone  "so  nearly  resembles  the 
genuine  [marble]  as  to  require  an  expert  to  detect  the  counterfeit." 
And  then  there  is  the  difference  in  cost:  "A  fireplace  mantel  made 
of  marble  would  cost  S 1 00,  can  be  furnished  in  Frear  Stone  for 
$25." 

Every  conceivable  item  made  of  marble  was  also  being  made 
of  artificial  stone  in  Chicago,  and  yes,  that  included  gravemarkers 
and  monuments.  These  "stones"  are  awaiting  their 
sesquicentennial  in  our  cemeteries.  Many  will  not  attain  it  because 
every  rain,  snow,  sleet,  hail,  wind,  freeze,  and  thaw  further 
disintegrates  them.  Most  are  easily  located  in  a  rainstorm,  for  they 
have  a  pinkish  gray  cast  and  they  appear  to  be  melting,  like  sand 
castles.  Inscriptions,  molded  during  manufacture,  are  no  longer 
legible. 

Beginning  about  1905,  another  company.  Da  Prato  Studios, 
began  manufacturing  another  similar  molded  product.  Their  mix 
included  Carrara  marble  dust  and  pieces  of  asbestos  rather  than 
sand,  and  they  advertised  the  fireproof  qualities  of  their  statues. 
Somehow,  "fireproof"  was  misinterpreted  as  "weatherproof,"  and 
these  molded  creations  began  appearing  in  Chicagoland's 
cemeteries.  These  more  recent  "Rigalico"  (trade  name)  items 
disintegrate  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion,  since  they  look 
lumpy  and  disorderly. 

It  is  probably  good  that  A  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer 
does  not  suggest  methods  to  mend  artificial  stone.  D 
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Last  Landscapes:  The  Architecture  of  the 
Cemetery  in  the  West 

by  Ken  Worpole 

Color  photography  by  Larraine  Worpole 

London:  Reaktion  Books,  2003 

223  pages,  softcover 

ISBN:  1-86189-161-X 

Available  from:  Consortium  Book  Sales  &  Distribution 

(800)  283-3572,  www.cbsd.com 

$35.00  plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  Margaretta  J.  Darnall 

Last  Landscapes  grew  out  of  Ken  Worpole's  mid-1990s 
study,  commissioned  by  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation  (UK),  on  the 
increasing  problem  of  the  loss  of  burial  space  in  London.  He 
considers  his  book  an  architectural  and  cultural  history  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  might  be  more 
accurate  to  characterize  it  as  a  British  town  planner's  view  of  the 
historical  role  of  the  cemetery  in  Western  cities  and  cultures. 

The  book  is  organized  thematically.  He  begins  with  the 
tradition  of  the  cemetery  in  the  city,  followed  by  the  cemetery  in 
the  country.  He  contrasts  the  tradition  of  the  churchyard  burials 
with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  necropolis — the  city  of  the  dead. 
The  chapter  "Libraries  in  Stone"  discusses  recovering  history 
from  the  cemetery.  He  cites  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman 
monuments  and  rituals.  He  discusses  the  effect  of  cremation 
practices  on  cemeteries  and  concludes  with  spectacular  modem 
interpretations  of  the  cemetery  in  Spain  and  England. 

The  topics  are  wide  ranging,  and  Worpole  is  more  successful  in 
some  areas  than  in  others.  The  author  is  fascinated  by  his  subject  and 
is  well  read  in  the  literature  of  cemetery  history  and  recent  design 
criticism.  Last  Landscapes  is  written  in  an  engaging  anecdotal  style, 
accompanied  by  evocative  color  photographs,  so  that  the  reader 
experiences  the  author's  discoveries.  As  such,  the  book  makes  a 
marvelous  introduction  to  the  landscape  of  cemeteries. 

Many  favorite,  well-known  sites,  such  as  Pere  Lachaise  in 
Paris,  Highgate  in  London,  the  Protestant  Cemetery  in  Rome, 
Green-Wood  in  Brooklyn,  and  Mount  Auburn  in  Cambridge,  are 
included.  Worpole  also  covers  many  of  the  equally  interesting,  but 
lesser  known,  twentieth-century  Scandinavian  cemeteries.  He 
relates  their  design  to  garden  and  park  design  and  to  landscape 
painting  in  many  cases.  Sir  John  Soane's  family  tomb  in  Old  St. 
Pancras  churchyard  and  Sir  Edwin  Lutyen's  cenotaph  in  Whitehall 
in  London  are  highlights  of  tomb  and  memorial  design. 

Last  Landscapes  is  highly  recommended  as  an  extended 
essay  on  the  cemetery  as  art.  The  bibliographies  and  notes  go 
fiirther  and  contain  valuable  references  to  recent  books  and 
journal  articles,  even  though  these  are  haphazard  and  prone  to 
notable  omissions.  Worpole  has  taken  on  a  formidable  task  and 
has  come  up  with  an  enjoyable  and  intelligent  commentary  on  the 
role  of  the  cemetery  in  Western  culture. 


Gravesites  of  Southern  Musicians:  A  Guide  to  Over 
300  Jazz,  Blues,  Country  and  Roclc  Performers' 
Burial  Places 

by  Edward  Amos 

Jefferson,  North  Carolina:  McFarland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishers, 

2002 

Paperback,  155  pages,  black-and-white  photographs,  appendix, 

bibliography,  index 

ISBN  0-7864-1270-4 

Available  from  McFarland  &  Company,  Inc.  Publishers,  Box  511, 

Jefferson,  NC  28640  or  amazon.com.  List  price  $29.95. 

Review  by  Sybil  Crawford 

For  those  who  like  to  peruse  an  author's  credentials,  Edward 
Amos  is  a  clinical  psychologist  who  lives  in  Cordova,  Tennessee, 
and  has  hosted  radio  programs  featuring  the  Southern  music 
scene.  He  defines  the  musical  "South"  as  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  but  the  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
and  Nashville  receive  top  priority. 

Most  of  the  photographs  are  small,  but  of  excellent  quality. 
Some  of  the  markers  make  the  most  of  the  deceased's  musical 
background:  a  fiddle  and  bow  accent  the  tall  central  section  of  Roy 
Acuff's  large  three-segment  gravemarker  in  Nashville's  Springhill 
Cemetery.  In  that  same  cemetery,  you  can  find  Hank  Snow's 
handsomely  etched  gravemarker.  Taking  its  cue  from  one  of  the 
singer's  most  popular  hits,  it  tells  us  that  he  is  "Still  Movin'  On." 
Sumner  Memorial  Gardens  (near  Gallatin,  Tennessee)  is  the  final 
resting  place  of  Harold  Jenkins.  His  nondescript  gravemarker  does 
nothing  to  reveal  that  he  was  known  to  the  country  music  world  as 
Conway  Twitty.  Alluding  to  one  of  her  best-known  musical 
numbers,  the  gravemarker  of  Mother  Maybelle  Carter,  who  died  in 
1978,  has  an  interesting  epitaph: 

The  first  lady  of  country  music 
God  has  picked  his  wildwood  flower 

The  mother-in-law  of  Johnny  Cash  and  a  musical  legend  in 
her  own  right.  Mother  Maybelle  is  buried  in  Woodlawn  East,  a 
cemetery  near  Henderson,  Tennessee.  Other  topflight  performers 
buried  there  include  Luther  Perkins,  Johnny  Cash's  parents  and  his 
wife  (June  Carter),  Bob  Luman,  Johnny  Russell,  Joe  Maphis. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  describes  the  cemetery's  unremarkable 
layout  as  the  most  boring  of  any  cemetery  encountered  on  his 
travels. 

Hank  Williams'  gravemarker  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  Armex  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  is  showy,  topped  by  musical  notes  that 
play  out  as  his  song  "Praise  the  Lord,  I  saw  the  light."  Huge 
sculpted  "notes"  flank  the  tall  central  slab  and  a  stone  clone  of  his 
crumpled  Stetson  lies  at  rest  below  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  Arkansas'  Delta  Blues 
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musicians  clustered  in  eastern  Arkansas,  just  miles  away  from  a 
top  recording  center,  Memphis.  A  significant  number  of  their 
gravemarkers  have  been  erected  by  music-oriented  and  fan-based 
organizations. 

Though  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  the  text  would  have 
profited  from  closer  proofreading.  The  dozens  of  slipups  include 
"enduring"  where  "endearing"  was  intended,  and  New  Orleans' 
Metairie  Cemetery  appears  (often  several  times  on  the  same  page) 
with  alternate  spellings. 

Coverage  of  the  individuals  is  uneven,  but  almost  always 
entertaining.  If  you  find  that  your  favorite  recording  artist  does 
not  have  a  gravemarker  or  their  burial  wasn't  marked  until  many 
years  later,  blame  multiple  marriages  and  disgruntled  widows. 

This  is  a  fim  book  to  read. 

O' Artful  Death 

by  Sarah  Stewart  Taylor 

New  York,  New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  2003 

Hardcover,  304  pages 

ISBN:  0-312-30764-0 

Available  from  St.  Martin's  Press,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

NY  10010 

$23.95  plus  shipping  and  handling 


Review  by  Barbara  Rotunda 

In  the  Quarterly  of  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
we  review  books  that  will  help  members  with  their  studies  and 
normally  don't  pay  attention  to  novels.  Yet  a  few  years  ago  we 
plugged  member  David  W.  McCullough's  book.  Think  on  Death, 
because  a  graveyard  was  so  important  to  the  plot. 

This  is  a  review  of  a  book  in  which  the  heroine  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  Harvard  who  has  written  a  book  about  gravestones 
and  is  teaching  a  course  called  "Iconography  of  Death."  The 
book's  title  is  O'  Artful  Death,  and  the  author  is  Sarah  Stewart 
Taylor. 

The  plot  involves  the  professor's  trying  to  find  out  who 
carved  a  lovely  gravestone  with  a  hooded  skeleton,  such  as  you 
would  find  on  a  colonial  stone,  leaning  over  a  lovely  young 
woman  such  as  you  would  find  on  a  late  Victorian  stone. 

As  we  read,  we  share  with  her  the  kind  of  research  we  have  all 
done:  visits  to  historical  societies,  quick  trips  to  libraries  for 
biographical  encyclopedias,  sweet-talking  town  clerks,  sneezing 
over  old  newspapers,  etc.  Of  course,  since  this  is  a  murder  mystery, 
there  are  also  plot  complications  such  as  I  hope  none  of  you  have 
ever  experienced.  Read  it;  it's  fiin.  Taylor  has  talked  to  Janet 
Heywood  at  Mount  Auburn,  which  is  the  setting  for  her  next  book. 
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AGS  Fall  Cemetery  Tour 

On  October  1 6,  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy  provided  cemetery 
tours  for  more  than  40  people.  The  morning  tour  was  at  the 
Westminster,  Massachusetts,  Woodside  Cemetery,  and  an 
afternoon  tour  was  held  at  the  Ashbumham,  Massachusetts, 
Meetinghouse  Hill  Cemetery.  The  tours  were  locally  sponsored  by 
the  Westminster  and  Ashbumham  Historical  Societies. 


Recycled  pet  gravestone  sells  for  $383,000 

A  tenth-century  limestone  carving  showing  a  half-length 
relief  of  St.  Peter  with  his  right  hand  held  to  his  chest  and  two 


fingers  raised  in  benediction,  which  experts  believe  to  have  been 
part  of  a  Christian  cross,  was  sold  at  £201,600  ($383,000)  to  an 
anonymous  collector  at  Sotheby's  on  December  10,  2004. 
Stonemason  Johnny  Beeston  found  the  carving  in  a  quarry  some 
twenty  years  ago  and  took  it  to  his  home  in  Somerset,  southwest 
England,  where  it  served  as  a  headstone  for  the  grave  of  Winkle, 
the  family  cat.  A  local  amateur  archaeologist  spotted  the  stone 
slab  in  the  Beestons'  yard,  and  since  Mr.  Beeston  had  died  last 
year,  it  was  his  widow  who  decided  to  sell  the  carving.  Among  the 
few  relief  carvings  of  its  period  that  survive,  it  is  a  rare  find;  most 
such  specimens  have  a  rather  worn  surface.  Its  excellent  condition 
may  explain  why  the  stone  fetched  four  times  the  presale  estimate. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Workshop,  Coalition 
to  Protect  Maryland  Burial  Sites  Inc. 

Saturday,  April  23, 10  a.ni.-3  p.m.,  Location:  Historic  Glenview 
Mansion,  603  Edmonston  Drive,  Rockville,  Maryland. 

Program  includes  speakers  on  topics  of  cemetery 
conservation,  protection,  experience,  and  outreach;  a  tour  of 
Rockville  Cemetery,  the  city's  oldest  cemetery  (burials  1752  to 
present);  demonstration  by  stone  conservator  Robert  Mosko  (in 
Rockville  Cemetery);  box  lunch;  great  networking;  presentation 
of  Periwinkle  Awards.  The  program  is  open  to  the  public,  but 
advance  registration  is  required.  A  modest  fee  will  include  all 
speakers,  tours,  and  lunch.  For  further  information  contact  Eileen 
McGuckian,  301-762-0096,  or  see  www.peerlessrockville.org. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


FROM  THE  OFFICE 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


As  promised,  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  has  a  new  look.  The 
metamorphosis  from  newsletter  to  magazine  is  virtually  complete. 
What  do  you  think?  I  think  we  should  congratulate  Andrea  and  the 
Editorial  Board  for  a  job  well  done! 

In  this,  the  conference  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  we  have 
included  much  of  the  text  of  the  Annual  Report  that  we  distributed 
to  conferees  at  our  conference  and  annual  meeting  this  past  June. 

As  I  have  noted  in  my  annual  message,  since  becoming  AGS 
President  two  years  ago,  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  ways  that 
we  can  forge  stronger  ties  with  individuals  and  organizations 
located  beyond  our  primary  sphere  of  influence  (the  northeastern 
United  States).  Earlier  this  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  I  began 
discussing  the  formation  of  an  AGS  Advisory  Council — a  selected 
group  of  AGS  members  who  would  help  bridge  the  growing  gap 
between  the  Board  and  the  general  membership.  At  my  request, 
Claire  Deloria  drafted  the  following  description  of  the  Advisory 
Council: 

•  Council  members  are  selected  to  represent  geographic  areas 
that  are  not  normally  represented  by  the  members  of  the  AGS 
Board  of  Trustees. 

•  The  responsibility  of  each  Council  member  is  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  interest  of 
the  region  they  represent  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

•  Members  of  the  Council  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Council  members  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 

•  Cormnunicate  to  the  AGS  Board  regional  concerns 

•  Respond  to  questions  and  concerns  initiated  by  the  AGS 
Board 

•  Assist  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  local  mini- 
conferences  and  the  Annual  AGS  Conference 

•  Submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  yearly,  a  brief  report 
outlining  the  activities  undertaken  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council 

•  Act  as  an  advocate  for  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  AGS 
We  adopted  Claire's  proposal,  in  principle,  at  our  September 

Board  of  Trustees  meeting.  We  have  now  begun  to  work  out  the 
details. 


Cover  photo: 

Mountain  Grove  Cemetery,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent  Morgan. 
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Archives  Update 

The  AGS  archives  committee  has  been  working  to  improve 
the  archives,  housed  in  the  AGS  office.  An  AGS  member,  Martha 
Songayllo,  generously  donated  her  time  and  expertise  to  create  a 
database  catalog.  She  also  entered  in  the  new  database  the  books 
that  are  already  on  our  shelves.  Since  then,  we've  been  modifying 
the  database  by  creating  additional  fields  and  categories.  All  the 
fields  will  be  searchable  and  include  subject,  author,  title, 
geographic  location,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  we're  working  on  a 
similar  model  to  catalog  our  images,  consisting  of  rubbings, 
photos,  and  slides.  Once  we've  finalized  the  format,  we  can  add  in 
all  the  archives  donations  we've  received  in  the  past  couple  of 
years.  Eventually,  the  database  will  be  accessible  on  the  AGS  Web 
site,  so  researchers  and  members  everywhere  will  know  what  is 
available  in  the  archives. 

We've  been  making  some  purchases  for  the  archives  as  well. 
In  May  we  bought  three  map  cases,  which  will  hold  our  rubbings 
and  other  large  format  images.  We  also  have  new  storage  boxes 
and  archival  materials  for  storing  photos,  slides,  and  documents. 

The  goal  is  to  make  the  archives  as  accessible  and  easy  to  use 
as  possible  for  all  those  interested  in  gravestones  and  cemeteries. 
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The  Search  for  Leola's  Carver: 

Is  Her  Gravestone's  Craftsman  Anonymous  or  Not  Yet  Discovered? 


by  Tom  Jenkins 

Her  name  was  Leola  and  she  lived  only  one  year 

and  nineteen  days  before  her  death  1 19  years  ago. 

I  discovered  her  gravestone  by  accident  when  I  was 

hiking  in  the  Mosquito  Mountains  in  central  Colorado. 


The  above  was  the  opening 
paragraph  of  my  account 
in  the  Fall  2002  issue  of 
the  AGS  Quarterly  It  tells  of  my 
search  to  find  the  identity  of  the 
baby  girl  buried  in  an  abandoned 
cemetery  near  the  small  town  of 
Alma,  Colorado,  where  no  one 
knew  anything  about  the  solitary 
gravestone.  Starting  in  1991,  my 
search  led  to  contact  with  over 
sixty  people  nationwide, 
eventually  reaching  one  thousand 
miles  to  learn  the  sad  truth  of  the 
manner  of  Leola's  death. 

But  the  story  doesn't  end 
there.  As  one  mystery  was  solved, 
another  began.  I  started  a  new 
quest  to  find  the  identity  of  the 
gravestone  carver  who  hand- 
chiseled  the  simple  and  beautifiil 
broken  rosebud  symbol  on  Leola's 
marker.  I  was  determined  to  find 
him.  Again,  where  to  start? 

Because  all  I  had  was  the 
gravestone's  rose  design,  I 
decided  to  first  learn  about  the 
significance  of  gravestone 
symbolism  and  roses  in 
particular.  There  are  countless 
experts,  some  with  The 
Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  and  others  with 
monument  companies 

nationwide.  I  started  writing  letters  and  sending  e-mails.  The 
communication  network  spread  geometrically. 

The  broken  rosebud  symbolism  seems  meaningful  for  Leola. 
A  rose  signifies  love,  beauty,  and  perfection.  A  rosebud 
symbolizes  an  infant  or  child,  especially  a  girl.  The  broken  branch 
traditionally  calls  attention  to  a  life  cut  short,  and  the  hanging- 
down  bud  symbolizes  great  sadness  and  mourning  at  her  death 
("budded  on  earth  to  bloom  in  heaven").  This  design  was  common 
at  that  time  in  history  and  not  specific  to  any  given  geographical 


Leola's  Graveniarker,  Alma,  Colorado 
Photo  by  Tom  Jenkins 


area.  I  got  examples  of  varying 
forms  of  rose  designs  on  stones 
from  Massachusetts  to  Oregon 
and  south  to  Texas,  including 
photographs. 

In  her  master's  thesis  on 
cemetery  symbolism,  Coleen 
Nutty  says,  "the  rose  symbol  was 
almost  a  standard  with  gravestone 
cutters  who  worked  from  standard 
patterns  to  carve  the  decorations 
and  epitaphs.  There  were  too 
many  similarities  in  gravestones 
during  pioneer  times  for  this  not 
to  be  true." 

With  the  painstakingly  exact 
and  elaborate  design  carvings,  it 
was  understandable  that  some 
carvers  proudly  signed  their 
names  or  initials  on  the  base  of 
the  tablet  or  near  the  bottom.  Yet, 
as  Bert  Gast,  a  cemetery  expert, 
says,  "It  was  not  a  universal  ■ 
practice  in  the  1800s  for  all  stone 
carvers  and  monument  dealers  to 
sign  their  work.  Carving  the 
rosebud  was  simply  a  part  of  the 
carver's  everyday  life  and  not  an 
original  piece  of  artwork  that 
demanded  the  artist's  signature. 
Leola's  is  very  typical  of  the 
memorialization  of  that  era.  It  is 
what  we  call  a  colonial  tablet,  and 
it  is  inscribed  and  carved  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time."  Some  reports  indicate  that  Colorado  stone 
carvers  seldom  put  any  identiiying  insignia  on  their  gravestones, 
although  Duane  Fiorini,  retired  monument  company  owner,  says, 
"There  was  a  company  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  that  did  mark  some  of 
their  memorials  at  the  back  or  bottom  of  the  tablet."  All  of  this 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  Leola's  carver. 

Were  there  clues  in  other  features  of  the  marker,  such  as  its 
shape,  its  manner  of  carving,  its  kind  of  stone?  I  kept  after  the 
specialists  and  found  someone  who  couldn't  have  been  more  of  an 
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expert.  John  Benson  had  worked  for  thirty  years  as  owner  and 
operator  of  America's  oldest  gravestone  shop,  which  had  been 
doing  the  same  business  at  the  same  location  without  interruption 
for  297  years!  "Hundreds  of  technically  skilled  carvers  used 
Vermont  marble  in  the  mid-  to  late  nineteenth  century  up  to  the 
twentieth  centiuy,"  he  says.  "With  few  exceptions,  stones  of 
Leola's  type  were  produced  almost  by  rote,  with  little  individual 
design  input.  This  method,  nonetheless,  produced  many  fine 
examples  of  craftsmanship  (like  Leola's  carving),  which  served 
their  immediate  purposes  and  today  hold  sufficient  appeal  to 
arouse  sympathy  and  curiosity  at  a  distance  of  time.  From  my 
point  of  view,"  he  adds,  "that  is  the  truest  story  that  this  little 
artifact  can  tell  us." 

On  Leola's  marker,  the  indented  circle  in  which  the  rosebud 
design  is  placed  is  bordered  by  a  serrated  edge,  not  necessarily  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  her  particular  carver.  At  that  time  in 
history,  the  stone  was  hand-chiseled,  unlike  those  of  today  that  are 
carved  by  machine.  "Her  stone  is  a  bas-relief  kind  of  carving, 
having  some  depth,  not  just  a  surface  cut.  The  carving  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface,  a  v-shaped  trench  first,  then,  using  a 
different  chisel,  the  carver  cut  tp  the  bottom,"  says  Julie  Hendee, 
monument  company  expert.  This  may  be  a  clue  to  the  carver's 
identity,  but  no  one  has  verified  it  yet. 

I  persisted  until  the  postman  was  wincing  with  the  weight  of 
his  letters.  Leola's  symbolic  carving  (in  bas-relief  instead  of 
incised)  must  pose  some  revealing  message,  but  I  am  uncertain  as 
to  what  it  is.  I  have  visited  other  cemeteries  in  the  nearby  small 
towns,  as  well  as  cemeteries  in  the  Denver  area,  but  I  could  not 
find  an  identical  carving,  and  I  found  only  a  few  that  were  close 
to  similar  One  would  think  that  the  commonality  of  the  rosebud 
design  would  allow  me  to  find  other  close  examples,  but  even  if  I 
did,  it  might  not  reveal  anything  significant.  Loren  Horton, 
another  gravestone  expert  and  a  most  helpful  person,  providing 
knowledge  I  found  nowhere  else,  says,  "I  think  this  type  of 
carving  was  common  enough  to  make  the  search  for  any  particular 
carver  of  an  (apparently)  unsigned  stone  almost  impossible  to 
fiilfill." 

It  is  possible  that  her  stone  was  purchased  from  a  nearby 
town's  mortuary/undertaker,  though  I  learned  from  Sybil 
Crawford — author,  historian,  and  gravestone  specialist — that 
these  terms  were  "not  in  the  Old  West  vocabulary.  A  coffin  was 
almost  always  homemade  or  the  work  of  a  local  carpenter  or 
cabinetmaker."  In  a  project  she  is  working  on  relating  to  a  death 
and  burial  in  Arkansas  in  1 874,  "Evidence  seems  to  indicate  the 
individual's  coffin  was  purchased  from  a  furniture  maker 
(although  it  was  not  constructed  of  wood),"  she  explains.  Leola's 
stone  could  have  been  purchased  in  Leadville  or  Canon  City,  both 
large  enough  then  to  sustain  such  an  establishment,  or  in  more 
distant  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  or  Denver.  It  also  could  have 
been  ordered  from  an  even  more  distant  city  firom  a  newspaper  ad 
or  mail-order  catalog  and  shipped  by  rail.  Harold  Warren,  Park 
County  historian,  explained,  "By  1883,  the  railroad  had  extended 
a  branch  from  Denver  all  the  way  to  Mosquito  Gulch  and  up  to  the 
very  productive  London  Mine  [gold],  passing  near  the  Park  City 
Cemetery  where  Leola  is  buried."   The  Wards  catalog  began  in 


1874,  so  it  might  have  been  theirs,  but  not  Sears,  which  began 
offering  tombstones  in  1902,  but  of  course  the  order  could  have 
been  made  later  from  either  of  them. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  long-range  purchasing,  the  stone 
may  have  been  pre-carved  with  the  symbolic  design  at  the 
vendor's  location  in  another  part  of  the  country  and  then  shipped 
as  a  blank  tablet  (that  is,  without  names  and  dates  and  epitaph)  to 
a  distribution  point  where  a  local  carver  added  the  individual 
inscriptions.  The  gravestone's  broken  rosebud  design,  for 
example,  could  have  been  done  by  a  novice  (which  does  not  imply 
a  lesser  quality  of  work),  or  an  experienced  carver  during  a  slack 
period,  and  then  stored  until  ordered  and  shipped. 

The  stone  could  have  been  ordered  and  placed  on  the  grave  at 
a  later  date  than  at  her  time  of  death  (1883),  assuming  that  her 
parents  (and  uncle  Clement  who  worked  at  the  mines  with  her 
father,  Francis)  weren't  able  to  afford  a  carved  marble  stone  at  a 
time  when  the  mining  area  was  in  decline.  The  town  of  Park  City, 
as  the  mining  camp  was  called,  was  not  capable  of  supporting  a 
stone  carver,  unless  he  also  did  other  jobs,  says  Bill  Sagstetter, 
historian  and  author.  The  possibility  of  a  later  placement  of  the 
marker  has  some  validity  because  of  the  existence  of  a  small 
footstone  bearing  her  initials,  LMN.  The  footstone  could  have 
been  placed  at  the  time  of  her  death  to  mark  the  gravesite  with  the 
intention  of  placing  the  headstone  at  a  later  time.  (The  family 
moved  to  Denver  after  the  mining  boom  subsided.) 

A  likely  clue  to  the  state  of  an  impoverished  camp  is  that  all 
of  the  other  gravemarkers  in  the  cemetery,  marking  the  graves  of 
the  other  95  people  buried  there,  are  all  wooden  crosses,  most  of 
which  are  now  scattered  and  decayed  amid  the  wild  grasses. 
Leola's  is  the  only  stone;  perhaps  her  family  might  have  been  the 
only  one  that  could  afford  it. 

A  number  of  historians  have  suggested  that  the  stone  might 
have  been  purchased  from  an  itinerant  vendor  traveling  by  wagon 
throughout  the  West,  carrying  his  blank  stones  with  him  as  well  as 
a  few  pre-carved  stones  for  the  more  affluent  to  purchase.  Others 
have  stated  that  a  wagon  loaded  with  stones  would  be  unlikely. 
Because  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  stones  being  transported 
over  rough  western  terrain,  they  would  have  been  vulnerable  to 
breakage  and  chipping. 

Laurel  Gabel,  another  expert  whose  knowledge  has  proved 
extremely  valuable,  suggested  the  search  should  include  going  to 
the  period  maps  along  with  the  census  records  to  find  the  name  of 
a  marble  worker,  a  stonemason,  or  a  mortuary  in  a  nearby  town. 
She  asked,  "How  did  goods  (a  stove,  lumber,  a  sewing  machine) 
get  to  the  area,  to  Fairplay,  to  Alma?  What  were  the  trade  routes? 
The  gravestones  would  have  followed  the  established  trade  routes 
and  might  identify  the  kinds  of  businesses  and  the  names  of 
owners." 

I  continued  searching  the  cemeteries.  The  other  cemetery  in 
Alma — unlike  the  Park  City  Cemetery — is  still  being  used.  Called 
the  Buckskin  Joe  Cemetery,  it  has  many  gravestones  of  children, 
reflecting  the  harsh  conditions  of  the  1 880s,  with  severe  winters, 
a  smallpox  epidemic,  other  diseases,  and  the  presence  of  outlaws. 
Not  finding  any  stones  at  the  Buckskin  Joe  Cemetery  containing 
the  broken  rosebud  design,  I  went  to  other  cemeteries  in  Fairplay 
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and  Como,  as  well  as  in  the 
Denver  area,  but  with  no  success. 
The  only  one  with  a  closely 
similar  rosebud  design  was  on  a 
stone  in  a  cemetery  in  New  York 
State. 

I  chased  rumors  in  addition  to 
facts.  One  rumor  claimed  Leola's 
gravestone  was  stolen  (spied  by  an 
alert  gas  station  attendant  in  the 
back  of  a  pickup),  then  retrieved 
by  the  sheriff  and  returned  to  the 
cemetery,  where  it  was  cemented 
to  a  concrete  base,  presumably  to 
prevent  another  theft.  Therefore, 
the  suggestion  I  have  received  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  next  to  the  stone  to 
determine  if  the  stone  carver  put 
his  initials  on  the  stone  may  not 
work  out. 

"Because  the  rosebud 
symbolism  was  so  prevalent,  it  is 
not  easy  to  pinpoint  a  specific 
carver  unless  the  stone  is  signed,"  says  Crawford.  "As  the  marker 
has  been  in  place  well  over  one  himdred  years,  this  suggests  the 
ground  level  may  be  higher  (due  to  soil  accretion)  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  stone's  placement."  To  add  to  the  challenge,  if  the 
name  is  found,  there  is  still  the  tantalizing  question,  she  says,  of 
whose  name  is  it — the  carver's  or  a  middleman's  (vendor)  who 
made  the  sale?  Just  what  I  needed:  another  challenge. 

The  nearby  town  of  Fairplay  (the  county  seat)  has  an  ancient 
library,  which  contains  the  newspapers  of  the  years  in  question: 
1882-1883.  (So  does  the  Colorado  Historical  Society  Library  in 
Denver.)  The  town  of  Alma  was  covered  in  the-Fairplay  Flume.  I 
have  looked  at  those  papers  but  found  no  reference  to  the  Noel 
family  giving  births  or  deaths.  The  fatalities  from  the  smallpox 
epidemic,  combined  with  deaths  from  other  diseases,  didn't 
always  appear  in  the  newspapers  either,  because  they  were  not 
considered  newsworthy  or  simply  because  they  were  too 
stressftilly  tragic  to  keep  listing. 

Old  newspapers  still  have  their  value,  providing  essential 
information  and  data,  giving  the  context  of  what  might  not  be 
otherwise  understandable.  The  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  mining  camps  during  the  gold  and  silver  heyday  are  helpful. 
Advertisements  in  old  newspapers  often  included  notices  inserted 
by  local  stonecutters. 

Assuming  that  the  local  people  must  know  more  than  an 
outsider,  I  returned  to  local  sources.  But  again,  I  met  a  stone  wall. 
There  are  few  local  sources  in  Fairplay  and  fewer  in  Alma.  In 
Alma,  there  is  no  cemetery  office,  no  church,  no  library,  no 
resident  genealogist,  no  courthouse,  and  no  information  from  the 
County  Clerk  in  Fairplay.  The  historian  and  genealogist  in 
Fairplay  were  cordial  but  had  nothing  specific. 

I  went  back  to  concentrating  on  the  gravemarker  itself.  I 


Gravestone  of  Carrie  E.  Searl,  Pittsford,  New  York 

with  similar  flve-leaf  broken  rosebud  symbolic  carving. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Laurel  Gabel. 


thought  that  maybe  a  clue  could 
be  deduced  from  the  kind  of  stone 
from  which  the  marker  was  made: 
(sugar-grained)  marble.  The  kind 
of  marble  might  be  significant, 
another  possible  clue  to  the  home 
location  of  the  carver  and 
consequently  his  identity.  The 
stone  is  marble,  although  not 
Carrara  marble  from  Italy. 

At  the  risk  of  contradicting 
my  stumbling  optimism,  I  can 
conclude  that  the  carver's  identity 
may  be  untraceable,  as  some 
gravestone  experts  have 
reasonably  said,  and  therefore  my 
quest  is  a  futile  one.  In  fact, 
Leland  B.  Longstreth,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Commemorative  Art,  said 
simply,  "I  don't  believe  you  will 
ever  be  successful  in  identifying 
the  stone  carver."  A  blast  of 
realism  was  added  by  Gabel  with 
her  comment,  "I  believe  your  stone  could  have  come  from  any  one 
of  a  thousand  shops  in  business  across  the  country  between  1883 
and  the  early  1900s."  Other  comments  include  Jessie  Farber's 
suggestion  to  focus  "not  on  the  same  design  but  the  same  carving 
style." 

I've  come  to  the  conclusion — even  if  it  is  a  rationalization — 
that  the  almost  certain  realization  that  the  carver's  identify  is 
untraceable  doesn't  alter  the  appeal  of  the  quest,  the  pull  of  the 
chase.  It  becomes  the  reason  for  persisting;  the  quest  is  the  goal, 
in  a  sense,  not  the  discovery  (or  so  I  tell  myself). 

Since  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  I  perk  up 
when  Loren  Horton  says,  "Don't  get  discouraged.  Things  appear 
when  we  least  expect  them."  I'll  buy  that,  as  I  keep  searching  for 
that  elusive  carver.   D 
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Forgotten  Faces:  A  Window  Into  Our  Immigrant  Past 

Written  and  Photographed  by  Ron  Home  with  selected  text  by  Lisa 
MontanareUi  and  photo  contributions  by  Richard  Meyer 
Forgotten  Faces  is  the  first  book  to: 

♦  celebrate  memorial  portraiture  as  a  distinctive  art  form 

♦  establish  memorial  portraits  as  valued  historical  artifacts 

♦  present  a  collection  of  well-preserved  "Examples  of  the  Art  Form" 

♦  explore  a  hundred  year  old  technology  that  creates  images  capable  of 
surviving  outdoors  for  a  century  or  more 

♦  examine  the  history  and  cultural  differences  of  photographic  portraits  on 
tombstones 

♦  address  the  unique  and  unusual  characteristics  of  memorial  portraits 

♦  alerts  readers  to  the  fact  that  these  artifacts  are  vanishing  from  our 
heritage  and  recommend  methods  for  documenting  them  before  they 
disappear 

♦  initate  the  series  Forgotten  Faces  -  America's  Lost  History  which,  when 
completed,  will  comprise  a  an  entirely  original  photo-history  of 
Immigrant  America 

This  collection  presents  over  350  never-before-published  photographs, 
including  rare  images  of  immigrants  from  28  different  nations  coming  to 
America  between  1900-1940.  It  includes  examples  from  Colma  California's 
historic  Holy  Cross  and  Italian  cemeteries  as  well  as  other  in  U.S.  and  European 
locations. 

8.5  x  1 1"  Paperback,  bibliography,  index,  references 

List  Price:  $49.95,  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $32.45,  Others:  $39.95,  Wt.  2  lbs. 


The  First  Book  on  Its  Subject! 

Comprehensive  -  Compellitt;^  -  Informative 

Revealin<i  America's  Lust  History 
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Stories  in  Stone:  A  Field  Guide  to 
Cemetery  Symbolism  and 
Iconography 

by  Douglas  Keister 

Stories  in  Stone  provides  history  along  with 
images  of  a  wide  variety  of  common  and 
not-so-common  cemetery  symbols,  and 
offers  an  in-depth  examination  of  stone 
relics  and  the  personal  and  intimate  details 
they  display-flora  and  fauna,  religious 
icons,  society  symbols,  and  final 
impressions  of  how  the  deceased  wished  to 
be  remembered.  Douglas  Keister  has 
created  a  practical   field  guide  that  is 

compact  and  portable,  perfect  for  those  interested  in  family 

histories  and  genealogical  research,  and  is  the  only  book  of  its 

kind  that  unlocks  the  language  of  symbols  in  a  comprehensive  and 

easy-to-understand  maimer.  Hardcover;  288  pages,  many  color 

photos. 

List  Price:  $24.95. 

Sale  Price:  Where  the 

Members:  $19.95  Bodies  Are: 

Others:  $22.45,  A  Postcard 

Wt.  1  lb.,  1  oz.  Book 

Photographs  by 
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By  Their  Markers  Ye  Shall  Know  Them:  A 
Chronicle  of  the  History  and  Restorations  of 
Hartford's  Ancient  Burying  Ground 

by  William  Hosley  and 

Shepherd  M.  Holcombe,  Sr. 

The  story  of  Hartford,  Connecticut's 

350-year-old  Ancient  Burying  Ground 

and  the  various  efforts  (beginning  in 

1 896)  to  stop  the  deterioration  of  the 

cemetery's   sandstone  markers.  The 

book    contains    information    about 

fundraising,  conservation  treatments, 

and  outreach  programs. 

Softbound,  189  pages,  70  photos. 

Includes  inscription  list  and  map 

of  the  yard. 

List  Price:  $18.75,  Sale  Price: 

Members:  $15.00,  Others:  $16,85,  Wt.  13  oz. 
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Forest  Home  Cemetery 

by  Karen  Kruse 
Photos  by  Karen  Kruse 


Joseph  Schlitz  monument. 


Cemeteries  by  their 
very  nature  record  the 
past.  Some  do  it  better 
than  others.  Being  a  fan  of 
Victorian  cemeteries,  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  a  well- 
documented  cemetery  to 
enhance  my  explorations  and 
learning.  I  often  "haunt" 
Rosehill  and  Graceland 
Cemeteries  in  Chicago, 
where  the  early  movers  and 
shakers  of  the  Windy  City  are 
buried.  Both  of  these  fine 
places  of  rest,  established  in 
1859  and  1860,  respectively, 
offer  maps  for  their  visitors, 
pointing  out  where  the 
famous  lie,  but,  for  overall 
ease  of  discovery,  the  award 
goes      to      Forest      Home 

Cemetery  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Forest  Home  was  established  in  1 850  and  contains  the  final 

resting  places  of  beer  barons  Blatz,  Schlitz,  and  Pabst;  William 

Davidson,  the  co-founder  of  Harley-Davidson  motorcycles; 

fifteen  Milwaukee  mayors;  and  five  Wisconsin  governors.  Forest 

Home  is  typical  of  Victorian  cemeteries  in  its  park-like  setting 

with  lush  greenery  and  winding  roads.  The  grounds  are  kept  in 

impeccable  condition. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by 

how  the  cemetery  is  documented  for 

visiting  grave  hunters.  In  the  office  a 

publication     entitled     "Self-Guided 

Historical  Tour"  can  be  obtained  at  no 

charge.  The  front  cover  folds  out  to 

reveal  a  map  of  the  cemetery  grounds, 

clearly   marked  by   section,   and   a 

suggested  driving  route.  This  map  can 

be  left  folded  out  while  turning  the 

remaining     pages     to     read     the 

biographies    of  over    one    hundred 

famous    residents    interred    on    the 

grounds.  They  include  the  Newhall 

Monument,  which  commemorates  the 

deaths  of  71  people  in  the  Newhall 

House  hotel  fire  January  10,  1883,  and 

General    William    "Billy"    Mitchell 

(1879-1936),      who      proved      the 


superiority  of  air  power  over  sea  power.  Milwaukee's  Mitchell 
Airport  is  named  in  his  honor. 

Leaving  the  cemetery  office  and  heading  out  into  the  grounds 
for  the  first  site,  a  yellow  line  becomes  evident,  painted  on  the 
edge  of  the  roadway  to  the  right.  As  the  driving  tour  indicates 
turning,  the  line  also  turns.  This  makes  it  easy  to  keep  your  place, 
knowing  you  haven't  left  the  preferred  path  to  see  everything. 
Graves  easily  seen  fi-om  the  car  are  marked  on  the  map  with  green 


Valentin  Blatz  mausoleum. 


Frederick  Pabst  monument. 

numbers.  Graves  which  require  leaving 
the  car  to  view  them  are  indicated  on  the 
map  as  black  letters.  In  addition  to  the 
map  being  accurate  as  to  placement  of 
the  sites,  each  section  corresponds 
beautifully,  clearly  marked  by  an  elegant 
metal  pole  with  a  numbered  tab  hanging 
fi"om  it.  Figuring  out  where  you  are  is  a 
snap.  The  graves  indicated  on  the  tour 
guide  have  a  green  flag  stuck  in  the 
ground  next  to  their  marker.  This  makes 
finding  the  historic  graves  extremely 
easy  and  very  rewarding. 

Many  of  the  monuments  are  unique 
to  the  person  buried  beneath  them. 
Matthias  Stein  (1808-1896)  was 
Milwaukee's  first  gunsmith,  thus  on  his 
headstone  two  rifles  are  engraved  in 
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relief.  Above  them,  and  below  a  three-dimensional  likeness  of 
Matthias  himself,  the  words  "First  Gunsmith  in  Milwaukee"  are 
engraved. 

In  sheer  size,  the  most  impressive  burial  site  belongs  to 
Valentin  Blatz  (1826-1894),  who  produced  Milwaukee's  first 
bottled  beer.  He  lies  near  a  pastoral  lake  with  several  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  mausoleum  looks  very  much  like  a  two-story 
building.  Even  "window"  openings  can  be  seen  on  the  upper  level 
on  the  sides  of  the  building.  This  solid,  but  intricately  carved, 
stone  structure  will  definitely  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  mini- 
mansion  looks  as  if  it  could  be  used  as  a  stately  summer  home. 
This  is  definitely  a  mausoleum,  complete  with  sealed  front  door 
and  heavily  chained  gate  protecting  its  inhabitants. 

Across  the  road  is  the  magnificent  monument  to  Joseph 
Schlitz  (1831-1875).  His  memorial  is  known  as  a  cenotaph,  since 
his  remains  are  elsewhere.  In  1875,  he  was  lost  at  sea  off  the  coast 
of  England,  when  the  steamer,  Schiller,  went  down  in  the  north 
Atlantic.  Buried  across  the  road  in  the  other  direction  is  beer  baron 
Frederick  Pabst  (1836-1904),  who  built  his  Pabst  Brewing 
Company  into  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

Forest  Home  also  houses  the  Hall  of  History.  This  unique 
mausoleum  contains  changing  exhibits  chronicling  the  lives  of 
famous  Milwaukee  residents  buried  on  the  grounds.  It  is  the  only 
structure  of  its  kind,  combining  interment  and  quiet  reflection 
space  with  an  area  for  learning  the  history  of  Milwaukee. 

Across  the  road  from  the  Hall  of  History  are  the  Chapel 
Garden  Crypts.  This  outdoor  resting  place  is  a  two-tiered  rose 
garden  with  extensive  landscaping  and  attention  to  detail.  Flowers 
and  foliage  abound,  perfect  for  contemplation  and  visiting  loved 
ones.  Fountains  and  statuary  complement  the  pastel  marble  walls 
housing  its  residents.  The  focal  point  of  the  garden  is  the  abbey 
with  its  majestic  colonnades  covered  in  ivy.  The  individual  crypts 
in  the  Chapel  Gardens  are  beautiful  in  variegated  pastel  colors. 
Residents  are  also  interred  in  the  floor.  Within  the  gardens,  elegant 


Matthias  Stein  gravemarker. 

white  statues  give  a  formal,  respectful  feeling  to  the  grounds. 

In  an  elegant  maimer,  Forest  Home  shows  reverence  for  its 
residents  while  providing  a  real  sense  of  history.  I  urge  you  to 
explore  this  living  memorial  while  visiting  the  Milwaukee  area.  D 


Call  for  Papers 

AGS  Conference  2005 

June  23-26 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly  papers,  20  minutes  in 

length,  to  be  presented  during  the  lecture  sessions,  and  for 

participation  sessions,  50  minutes  in  length. 

Proposals  for  both  will  be  due  March   15,  2004.     We 

encourage  papers  on  gravestone  subjects  from  around  the 

world  as  well  as  specific  to  Canada  and  the  Northeast 

Region. 

Please  send  your  proposal  for  a  lecture  or  participation 

session  and  250- word  abstract  to: 

Andrea  Carlin,  Administrator 
AGS  Office 

278  Main  Street,  Suite  207 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 

Plan  to  have  an  exhibit  of  rubbings  or  photographs,  or 
arrange  for  a  sales  table  to  sell  your  gravestone-related 
wares. 
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Remembered  in  Zinc 

by  Vic  Bonneville 
Photos  by  Vic  Bonneville 


How  do  you  show  appreciation  for  actions  that  helped  to 
save  a  nation?  In  the  1860s,  Millbury,  Massachusetts,  like 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States  of  America, 
watched  as  their  men  volunteered  to  serve  or  were  drafted  into  the 
military.  Once  the  War  Between  the  States  had  ended  and  the  men 
returned  to  their  homes,  discussions  began  throughout  the  nation 
about  how  to  show  appreciation  for  their  sacrifices. 

Drive  through  Massachusetts  today,  or  through  any  state 
whose  menfolk  fought  in  this 
cataclysmic  conflict,  and  you  will 
see  memorials  that  remember  their 
bravery  and  their  deaths.  In  1878, 
marble  tablets  bearing  the  names 
of  "...the  men  of  Millbury  who 
gave  their  lives  to  maintain  the 
great  principles  of  popular 
government  and  constitutional 
liberty..."  were  placed  in 
Millbury's  newly  built  Town  Hall. 
The  tablets  were  purchased  by  the 
town  and  the  local  GAR  Post  70  at 
a  cost  of  $500.'  These  tablets  are 
now  located  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  present  Town 
Hall. 

But  Millbury  had  already 
decided  to  do  more  for  its  veterans. 
In  1874  the  town  directed  the 
Trustees  of  Cemeteries  "to 
ascertain  the  graves  of  any  soldiers 
on  the  roll  of  honor  of  this  town 
which  are  not  marked,  and  report 
the  cost  of  procuring  and  setting 
suitable  markers."^  The  next  year 
$200  was  "appropriated  for 
headstones  for  soldier's  graves."' 

In  1876  the  town  "voted  that 
trustees  of  cemeteries  be  instructed 

to  set  apart  a  lot  in  the  Cemetery  (Central)  on  which  to  erect  head- 
stones for  those  soldiers  who  died  elsewhere  but  who  were 
credited  on  the  quota  of  this  town.  It  was  voted  that  head-stones 
be  erected  at  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  credited  elsewhere  but 
buried  in  this  town."""  Millbury  had  provided  346  men  to  help  save 
the  union,  including  seven  officers,  which  was  a  surplus  of  26 
men,  "from  the  demands  made  on  the  town."' 

In  1876  the  town  appropriated  another  $400  "for  soldiers 


Back  of  zinc  marker,  Central  Cemetery. 


reported  spending  $425  on  34  headstones  for  soldiers.'  As  late  as 
1881,  Nathan  H.  Sears,  a  longtime  Trustee  of  Cemeteries  and 
himself  a  Civil  War  veteran,  was  still  purchasing  "headstones  for 
soldiers."'  The  total  for  these  "tablets"  was  $79.20." 

Today  sixty  zinc  markers  can  still  be  seen  in  Millbury 
cemeteries.  Thirty-eight  of  them  are  in  Central  Cemetery,  and 
eighteen  are  in  St.  Brigid  Cemetery,  which  borders  onto  Central 
Cemetery.  The  smaller,  more  intimate  West  Millbury  and  Dwirmel 

Cemeteries  have  two  zinc  markers 
each.  The  markers  stand  as  a 
reminder  of  that  war  which  was  a 
truly  defining  moment  in 
America's  history.' 

The  markers  were  made  by  the 
Monumental  Bronze  Company  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  which 
had  begun  to  manufacture  zinc 
gravemarkers  in  the  mid- 1870s. 
They  are  all  one  piece,  with  the 
soldier's  name,  military 

information,  and  death  date  on  the 
front.  Those  killed  during  the  war 
also  include  information  as  to 
where  the  death  occurred. 

The  rounded-top  markers  are 
of  two  types.  One  type  has  a  flag  in 
the  center  of  the  front  with  a 
rounded  eagle  emblem  on  each  side 
of  the  flag.  The  back  is  usually 
plain,  although  some  have  the 
round  eagle  emblems  on  each  side 
here  also.  The  second  type  has  a 
plain  front  except  for  the  round 
eagle  emblems  on  each  side,  but  on 
the  back  there  is  pictured  a  single 
standing  soldier  with  his  rifle  and 
usually  with  the  round  eagle 
emblem  on  either  side.  The  markers 
measure  26"  to  31"  high  by  1 7,"  and  most  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  well,  which  is  true  of  most  zinc  markers.'" 

The  death  dates,  which  range  from  March  14,  1862,  to  August 
5,  1 898,  show  that  most  men  returned  home  to  Millbury  after  their 
release  for  service  (or  moved  to  Millbury  after  their  discharge), 
went  on  with  their  lives,  and  lived  to  see  the  struggle  to  reunite  the 
nation  which  they  had  helped  to  preserve.  But  some  of  the  death 
dates  also  show  that  not  all  returned.  For  these  men,  the  story  is 


graves  and  headstones,"  and  in  1877  the  cemetery  committee     one  of  having  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  when  called  upon  by 
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their  nation. 

At  the  GAR  Post  70  Memorial  in 
Central  Cemetery,  where  a  line  of  ten  zinc 
markers  stand  behind  a  large  flagpole  and  a 
large  boulder  with  "GAR  70"  carved  into 
it,  we  see  the  story  of  two  men  who  never 
returned.  Both  were  from  Company  G,  2nd 
Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery,  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  They  were  captured  and  sent  to 
Andersonville  Prison  in  Georgia.  There,  in 
the  South's  most  infamous  prison,  Lucien 
Paradis  died  on  August  26,  1864,  and 
Henry  Barton  followed  him  in  death  on 
September  12,  1864.  Nearby  is  the  marker 
for  George  W.  Emerson,  Company  H,  57th 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who 
was  also  at  Andersonville  and  died  there  on 
August  27,  1864,  one  of  two  Emerson 
brothers  who  died  in  the  war. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  main  road  into 
Central  Cemetery  is  the  marker  of  George 
A.  Ryan  from  Company  A,  34*  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  who  died  on 
June  3,  1864,  at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 
Wounded  in  battle,  Ryan  would  later  die 
"of  fever.""  He  was  nineteen  years  old. 

But  most  of  the  men  came  home  and  lived  to  die  various 
deaths  as  civilians. 

Although  his  stone  is  broken  from  its  base,  Frank  Whitney's 
story  is  somewhat  more  typical.  He  returned  to  Millbury  to  live 
and  served  in  the  town's  Volunteer  Fire  department  until  he  died 
on  October  22,1875.  On  Memorial  Day  (2004)  both  the  firemen's 
flag  and  the  flag  of  his  country  mark  his  grave. 

Today  the  zinc  markers  are  still  readable  and  in  generally 
good  condition.  However,  some  are  beginning  to  show  the  ravages 
of  time,  especially  at  their  base.  As  the  town  of  Millbury  saw  fit 
to  remember  these  men  with  distinctive  zinc  markers,  hopefiilly 
the  town  will  be  able  to  continue  to  work  to  maintain  and  repair 
these  markers  so  fiiture  generations  will  remember  the  service  of 
these  men  and  the  townspeople  who  honored  their  service  in  this 
unique  manner.    D 
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Tyler  &  Seagram  Printers,  Worcester,  p  2 1 . 

7.  Reports  of  The  Town  Officers  of  the  Town  of  Millbury  Annual  Report,  1886, 
Press  of  Chas.  Hamilton,  Worcester,  p  1 1 . 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Not  all  Civil  War  veterans  have  zinc  markers.  Some  are  buried  with  markers 
of  granite  or  marble,  either  alone  or  with  other  family  members  as  part  of  their 
gravemarkers. 

10.  Many  of  the  zinc  markers  have  old  cast  iron  GAR  Post  70  flag  holders 
nearby.  As  these  flag  holders  have  rusted  with  the  passage  of  time,  they  have 
caused  many  of  the  zinc  markers  to  develop  rust  stains  in  the  area  closest  to  the 
flag  holders. 

1 1 .  Death  Records,  Town  Clerk's  Office. 
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Penetrating  the 

Mystery 

Beneath 

Millville  Friends 

Meeting 

Cemetery 

by  Sandra  J.  Kehoe-Forutan, 

Bruce  A.  Campbell, 

and  Michael  K.  Shepard 


Photo  by  Bill  Hughes,  from  the  Press  Enterprise,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
From  left  to  right:  Bruce  Campbell  (seated).  Bob  Mosteller,  Michael  Shepard. 


Located  in  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  Millville 
Friends  Meeting  has  continuously  held  meetings  since 
1785.  The  current  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1846  to 
replace  the  original  log  structure  built  in  1795.  The  Meeting 
House  and  adjacent  cemetery  are  sited  on  2.2  acres  in  the  village 
of  Millville.  The  original  owner  of  the  land  was  John  Eves,  a 
Quaker  and  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  first  settler  and  founder 
of  Millville.  His  grave  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
cemetery,  with  his  death  dated  as  1 802  on  the  marker. 

Original  cemetery  records  and  plot  maps  have  been  lost. 
Currently  there  are  266  marked  graves.'  A  survey  from  1932 
recorded  270  markers  and  inscriptions,  excluding  an  additional 
eighteen  burials  that  were  thought  to  be  marked  with  fieldstones. 
It  was  theorized  that  these  were  the  graves  of  indigenous  Indians 
and  reflected  the  friendships  between  Quakers  and  Indians." 
Fueling  this  theory  is  one  gravestone  located  in  that  section  of  the 
cemetery  that  is  inscribed: 

B.  Hay  man 
Indian 

Given  the  dimensions  of  the  cemetery  and  the  current 
placement  of  marked  graves,  the  Millville  Monthly  Meeting 
Cemetery  Committee  estimated  that  there  could  be  a  maximum 
capacity  of  1080  plots.'' 

In  keeping  with  Quaker  tradition,  plain  unadorned  markers 
visually  reflect  a  simple  worship  style.  The  majority  of  burials 
occurred  over  a  hundred-year  period  between  1830  and  1930. 
Stones,  and  thus  burials,  are  currently  located  around  the 
periphery  of  the  cemetery  and  fill  in  towards  the  center  from  all 
sides.  In  the  center  is  a  large  area  of  open  space,  void  of  markers 
and  lacking  any  discernable  evidence  of  graves.  There  are  also  two 


other  similar  areas  of  open  space  in  the  northeast  section,  albeit 
smaller  in  size. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of 
burials  to  complete  the  historical  record,  the  Cemetery  Committee 
was  interested  in  whether  there  was  any  space  left  for  burials.  The 
Committee  was  investigating  the  feasibility  of  activating  the 
cemetery  and  therefore  needed  to  know  if  there  were  unmarked 
graves  in  the  open  space  areas.  Why  so  many  gravestones  were 
missing  could  simply  be  related  to  the  fact  that  some  Quakers  did 
not  mark  or  adorn  their  graves  in  any  way.  However,  why  this 
custom  would  reflect  itself  in  such  an  obvious  physical  spatial 
pattern  of  burials,  especially  in  the  center,  carmot  be  explained.  A 
split  had  also  occurred  within  the  Millville  Meeting  in  1828.  One 
assumption,  based  on  oral  historical  accounts,  was  that  the 
members  who  left  the  congregation  had  taken  family  markers  with 
them.  These  members  met  at  the  Greenwood  Meeting  House 
where  there  is  now  a  residential  garage.  The  gravestones  in  the 
cemetery  adjacent  to  this  site  have  been  removed. 

To  determine  whether  graves  were  present  in  unmarked  areas 
of  the  cemetery,  a  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  survey  was 
undertaken  by  Bruce  Campbell  fi"om  the  Smithsonian  Institution,' 
who  was  assisted  by  Michael  Shepard  of  nearby  Bloomsburg 
University.  While  ground-penetrating  radar  surveys  of  cemeteries 
are  not  completely  accurate  in  locating  all  burials  within  a  survey 
site,''  such  surveys  are  an  excellent,  cost-elfective  tool  to  easily 
assess  the  presence  of  burials  in  a  timely  manner.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  pinpoint  the  exact  location  and  number  of  plots,  just  to 
show  that  there  were  suificient  indications  of  burials  throughout  the 
open  space  areas  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  burials  had  taken 
place  and  still  existed  in  those  sections  of  the  cemetery. 

Conditions  were  favorable  for  a  GPR  survey,  because  the 
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open  space  areas  were  well-drained  with  a  well-maintained  lawn, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  debris  or  subsurface  electrical  lines 
that  could  provide  interference.  A  ground-penetrating  radar 
transmits  high-frequency  radio  waves  through  an  antenna 
(transducer)  that  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  ground.  Reflections 
caused  by  dielectric  contrasts  can  indicate  subsurface  objects  or 
strata,  areas  of  soil  disturbance,  and  voids.  Uncertainty  in 
interpretation  can  result  from  the  presence  of  boulders,  natural 
lenses  of  contrasting  soil,  rodent  dens,  and  deposited  soil  from 
other  dug  graves,  which  can  provide  reflections  that  are  similar  to 
graves.'  Also,  older  graves  can  be  more  difficult  to  identify 
because  the  disturbed  soil  may  have  recompacted. 

With  a  frequency  of  400  MHz,  the  GPR  effectively  probes  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  meters,  which  is  adequate  for  application  in 
a  cemetery.  Thirteen  test  profiles  were  completed,  which  covered 
all  three  open  space  areas.  The  transects  were  initiated  above 
marked  burials,  as  a  calibrating  baseline,  and  then  continued  into 
the  unmarked  sections. 

As  many  as  thirty  evenly  spaced  reflections  strongly  suggest  the 
presence  of  unmarked  burials.  Reflections  were  found  in  all  three 
open  space  areas.  This  provided  enough  information  for  the  Cemetery 
Committee  to  conclude  that  the  cemetery  was  more  than  likely  at 
capacity  and  therefore  would  not  be  reactivated.  More  intensive  field 
work  would  be  required,  utilizing  a  variety  of  geophysical  and 


archeological  methods,  to  accurately  map  all  the  burial  sites.  The 
Committee  may  consider  this  option  in  the  fiiture.  Given  the  results 
of  the  preliminary  ground-penetrating  radar  survey,  the  Millville 
Friends  Meeting  has  acquired  an  adjacent  property  and  is  assessing 
the  feasibility  of  maintaining  an  active  cemetery  on  this  land.   D 

Notes 

1 .  Survey  by  Dean  B.  Girton,  February  2002. 

2.  "Millville  Friends'  Graveyard,  Millville,  PA."  Survey  by  T.  Chalkley  Matlack, 
April  28,  1932. 

3.  "Services  Date  Back  to  1785,"  MornrngPre^,  June  14,  1952:  114. 

4.  Girton,  Dean  B.  "Notes  on  the  Millville  Quaker  Graveyard  in  Millville,  PA," 
February  2002. 

5.  The  authors  would  like  to  thank  the  Center  for  Earth  and  Planetary  Studies  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  use  of  the  GPR  unit  (SIR  2000). 

6.  King,  Julia  A.,  Bevan,  Bruce  W.,  and  Robert  J.  Hurry.  "The  Reliability  of 
Geophysical  Surveys  at  Historic-Period  Cemeteries:  An  Example  from  the  Plains 
Cemetery,  Mechanicsville,  Maryland,"  Historic  Archaeology,  1993,  27(3):  4-16. 

7.  Ibid.,  7. 
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President's  Report 


A  few  days  ago,  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  copy  of  Markers  XXI 
waiting  in  my  mailbox. 

I  congratulate  our  new  editor,  Gary  Collison,  for  a  fine 
first  effort.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  AGS  history,  all  AGS 
members  have  received  the  current  issue  of  Markers.  I  hope 
you  all  are  as  pleased  with  it  as  I  am. 

During  the  past  year,  our  Administrator,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  thought 
to  ACS  publications.  Thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the  generous 
support  of  Jessie  Farber,  the  Quorfer// will  soon  have  a  new 
look — more  like  a  magazine,  less  like  a  newsletter.  The  e- 
Newsletter  will  continue  to  provide  monthly  reports  of 
gravestone-related  news  and  events. 

Over  the  years,  several  articles  on  Afro-American 
gravemarkers  and  monuments  have  appeared  in  Markers.  A 
few  years  ago,  Roberta  Halporn  proposed  that  we  republish 
them  as  a  collection,  or  anthology.  Currently,  we  are 
discussing  joint  publication  with  the  University  Press  of  New 
England.  Alternatively,  we  may  decide  to  publish  a  modest, 
limited  edition  of  the  collection,  in  house. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  reported  that  we  had  begun  to  receive 
contributions  to  the  AGS  Pictorial  Archive — thousands  of 
slides,  prints  and  negatives  and  a  few  hundred  rubbings,  so 
far.  Marie  Ferre  and  I  have  begun  to  sort,  index  and 
conserve  these  materials,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
have  heard  that  several  of  you  are  thinking  of  donating  your 
collections — we  will  make  every  effort  to  accommodate  as 
much  material  as  our  resources  will  allow. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  noting  changes  in  the 
geographic  distribution  of  our  membership.  This  year,  as  in 
the  past  few  years,  about  97%  of  our  members  live  in  the 
United  States  (this  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  at  least 
one  member  in  all  50  states).  About  30%  of  our  members 
live  in  the  New  England  States,  another  20%  live  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  states.  Another  30%  of  our  members  live  in  the 
Southern  and  Midwestern  states.  Less  than  20%  of  our 
members  live  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Overall,  there  has  been  a  4-5%  decline  in  membership  since 
last  June,  a  modest  decline,  no  doubt  attributable  to  the 
increase  in  membership  fees  enacted  last  fall. 

Since  becoming  AGS  President  two  years  ago,  I  have 
been  trying  to  think  of  ways  that  we  can  forge  stronger  ties 
with  individuals  and  organizations  located  beyond  our 
primary  sphere  of  influence  (the  northeastern  United 
States).  Earlier  this  year,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  I  began 
discussing  the  formation  of  an  AGS  Advisory  Council — 
essentially,  an  elected  group  of  AGS  members,  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  would  help  bridge  the 
growing  gap  between  the  Board  and  the  general 
membership.  We  plan  to  resume  discussion  at  our 
September  Board  Meeting  and  hope  to  work  out  points  of 
contention  at  that  time. 

Next  June,  we  will  meet  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This 
will  be  our  first  international  conference,  and,  we  hope,  the 
first  of  many  steps  we  will  take  into  the  wider  world.  The 


following  year,  we  plan  to  meet  at  a  yet-to-be  chosen  site  in 
eastern  or  east-central  Pennsylvania.  Three  years  hence,  in 
June  2007,  we  will  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  AGS.  It's 
not  too  soon  to  begin  planning  the  celebration! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Drinkwater,  President 

Administrator's  Report 

2003  was  a  busy  year,  as  responsibilities  were  added  to  the  AGS 
office  workload  (such  as  the  e-newsletter  and  increased 
involvement  in  conference  organizing).  Some  highlights  of  2003 
include: 

In  May  of  2003,  as  an  added  benefit  to  AGS  membership,  we 
instituted  a  monthly  e-mail  newsletter.  Currently,  about  70%  of 
our  membership  receive  it,  and  we  continue  to  collect  member 
e-mail  addresses  as  the  word  spreads.  It  was  created  to 
complement  the  Quarterly  by  allowing  us  to  be  in  more  frequent 
touch  with  our  members  and  to  publicize  their  activities  and 
events  that  have  shorter  timelines  that  the  Quarterly  schedule 
can't  handle.  We  also  have  included  member  links,  queries,  and 
short  articles.  The  e-newsletter  has  been  well-received,  and  we've 
been  getting  lots  of  submissions. 

AGS  has  shown  some  growth  over  the  last  year.  Below  is  a  chart 
detailing  sales  and  membership  numbers  for  the  past  two  years: 

2002  2003 

Sales  $24,984       $23,830 

Conference  Sales  $3,500         $4,420 

#  of  members  as  of  Dec.  31  1,088  1,112 

#  of  new  members  during  year    1 75  225 

Sales  in  2003  were  down  a  bit  from  2002.  The  office 
continues  to  actively  seek  new  publications  to  sell— please 
let  me  know  what  titles  you'd  like  to  see  AGS  offer  for  sale. 
Conference  sales  were  highest  they've  been  in  a  few  years, 
and  membership  numbers  during  2003  overall  were  higher 
than  2002. 

Additionally,  in  2003  we  received  $1,554  in  donations 
(not  including  the  25th  anniversary  fund-see  page  18  for 
report).  Unrestricted  donations  go  in  our  scholarship  fund, 
enabling  students  to  attend  the  AGS  conference.  In  2003, 
three  students  received  a  scholarship.  Our  archives  also 
continues  to  grow — we  received  many  wonderful  donations 
of  books,  newspapers  articles,  rubbings,  and  photos. 

In  2003,  we  were  awarded  a  $3,780  grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  our  third  year  to  receive 
this  grant.  It  has  been  used  to  update  our  Field  Guide  series, 
and  more  titles  are  in  the  works.  We  first  sold  the  guides  at 
last  year's  conference,  and  advertised  them  for  sale  in  the 
Winter  Quarterly.  They  have  been  selling  very  well. 

Thank  you,  everyone,  who  helped  the  office  over  the 
year  with  information  and  advice.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
willingness  of  AGS  members  to  volunteer  their  time, 
knowledge,  and  resources. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Andrea  Carlin 
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Nominating  Committee 
Report 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  six  of 
the  seven  current  Board  members  eligible  for  election  to  an 
additional  two-year  term  have  agreed  to  be  nominated. 

Nominated  for  a  first  two-year  term  as  Trustee: 

Joe  Edgette 
Nominated  for  a  third  two-year  term  as  Trustee: 

Roberta  Halporn 
Nominated  for  a  second  two-year  term  as  Trustee: 

Frank  Calidonna  Claire  Deloria 

C.R.  )ones  Tom  Malloy 

Fred  Oakley 

Officers  nominated  for  a  second  term: 
President:   Robert  Drinkwater 
Vice-President:   Tom  Malloy 
Treasurer:   Fred  Oakley 

Leaving  the  Board  after  three  two-year  terms  as 
Trustee  is  Gray  Williams. 

Continuing  on  the  Board  as  Trustees: 

Barbara  Aitken  Valerie  Berberich 

James  Freeman  Margaret  Jenks 

Katie  Karrick  Alicia  Paresi 

Robert  Young 

Continuing  on  the  Board  as  Officers: 
Barbara  Aitken,  Secretary 

Ex  Officio  Board  members  are 
Laurel  Gabel,  Trustee  Emerita 
Richard  Meyer,  Trustee  Emeritus 
Gary  Collison,  Markers  Editor 
John  Spaulding,  Research  Clearinghouse 

Coordinator 
Marie  Ferre,  Archivist 
Barbara  Rotundo,  25th  Anniversary  Fund  Manager 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AGS  Nominating  Committee  2004 

Barbara  Aitken,  Chair,  Katie  Karrick,  Roberta  Halporn 


Research  Clearingliouse 
Report 

During  calendar  year  2003  the  Clearinghouse  responded  to 
158  queries  forwarded  from  the  AGS  office.  Seventeen 
(1 1  %)  were  from  AGS  members,  seven  from  reporters,  six 
from  authors,  six  from  students,  and  three  from 
"researchers."  The  rest  did  not  identify  any  affiliation.  The 
number  of  queries  continues  to  increase:  2001-117, 
2002-138,  2003-158. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Clearinghouse  continues  to  fulfill  an 


educational  and  public  relations  effort  for  AGS  and  frees  up 
the  office  staff  from  the  research  necessary  to  respond  to 
many  queries. 

We  wish  to  again  thank  those  AGS  members  who 
assisted  in  responding  to  the  queries  in  their  area  of  their 
expertise.  Nine  members  have  updated  the  information  on 
their  areas  of  gravestone  research  and  indicated  their 
willingness  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Clearinghouse. 

John  Spaulding 

AGS  Research  Clearinghouse  Coordinator 


Archivist's  Report 

The  major  challenge  of  the  year  has  been  the  acquisition, 
assessment,  housing  and  cataloging  of  the  extensive 
materials  from  Ted  Chase's  estate.  His  important  research 
papers  on  individual  carvers  have  had  a  preliminary  survey 
and  are  now  ready  to  be  processed  into  a  final,  accessible 
form. 

The  monetary  bequest  received  last  year  from  the  Chase 
estate  has  allowed  us  to  purchase  a  large  map  case  which 
will  house  most  of  our  collections  of  rubbings  and  other 
large-format  materials.  We  have  also  purchased  archival 
storage  boxes  and  folders  and  photo  filing  cases. 

The  computerized  cataloging  of  our  current  library  has 
been  completed  by  Martha  Songayllo.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  designing  a  database  for  our  "imagery" 
collections,  and  hope  Martha  will  again  help  us  with  the 
technical  aspects. 

A  large  collection  of  photographs,  both  slides  and 
prints,  has  recently  come  to  us  from  the  family  of  Robert 
Pierce.  Considerable  time  will  be  required  to  process  and 
catalog  these,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  accept  the  offers 
of  help  we  have  received  from  several  well-qualified 
volunteers. 

The  coming  year  is  projected  to  be  one  of  absorbing, 
processing,  housing  and  cataloging  our  unique  and 
valuable  materials,  both  recently  acquired  and  longer  on 
hand. 

Marie  Booth  Ferre 


Quarterly  Editorial  Board 
Report 

Thanks  to  the  contributions  of  our  members  who  produce 
the  regional  and  topical  columns  and  the  book  reviews,  and 
others  who  submit  feature  articles  and  notes  and  queries, 
the  Quarterly  has  appeared  in  a  timely  manner  with  a  wealth 
of  useful  and  interesting  information.  All  members  are  asked 
to  give  regional  editors  help  with  news  or  concerns 
pertinent  to  their  area.  We  also  welcome  "over  the 
transom"  articles  on  any  subject  within  the  scope  of  AGS. 

The  Board  meets  regularly  after  proofreading  each  issue 
to  discuss  the  content  and  make  editorial  style  decisions.  In 
recent  years  these  activities  were  helped  and  the  Quarterly 
was  produced  cheerfully  and  efficiently  by  our  editor, 
Rosalee  Oakley.  Now  she  has  passed  this  office  to  Andrea 
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Carlin  who  continues  in  lil<e  manner.  The  Editorial  Board 
thanl<s  Rosalee  and  welcomes  Andrea. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Quarterly  Editorial  Board 

Mary  Cope,  Chairperson,  Jim  Fannin,  James  Freeman, 
John  Spaulding 


Markers  Editor  Report 

This  has  been  an  important  year  for  Markers  and  AGS.  In 
September,  the  AGS  board  of  directors  approved  a  proposal 
to  make  Markers  a  member  benefit  in  all  membership 
categories.  Because  economies  of  scale  in  printing  1000+ 
copies  cut  the  cost  per  copy  almost  in  half,  regular  dues 
have  increased  only  minimally  to  pay  for  the  expanded  print 
run.  The  result  will  be  that  latest  research  on  cemeteries  and 
gravemarkers  will  be  reaching  all  members  of  AGS,  not  just 
a  small  sub-set,  thereby  helping  to  fulfill  the  core  mission  of 
AGS  to  "foster  appreciation  of  gravestones  and  burial 
grounds  through  their  study  and  preservation." 

In  the  fall,  after  obtaining  bids  from  a  number  of  local 
and  regional  printers,  I  finalized  arrangements  with  a 
graphic  designer  and  a  printer  in  York.  I  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  find  a  local  printer  known  for  high  quality  work,  and 
I  hope  you  will  agree  that  I  made  a  good  choice.  As  I  write 
this,  I  have  the  first  copies  XXI  sitting  on  my  desk.  By  the 
time  you  read  this  report,  you  should  have  received  Markers 
XXI  in  your  mailbox. 

As  noted  in  this  year's  issue,  under  the  new  AGS  budget 
guidelines  for  Markers,  annual  volumes  will  be  slimmer. 
{Markers  XXI ,  at  228  pages,  is  made  even  slimmer  because 
it  had  to  be  printed  on  slightly  thinner  paper  to  guarantee 
that  it  would  come  in  under  1  lb.,  including  mailing 
envelope;  1  lb.  appears  to  be  a  critical  threshold  that,  if 
crossed,  results  in  significantly  higher  postage  costs.)  Other 
changes  include  a  more  selective  "Year's  Work  in  Cemetery 
and  Gravemarker  Studies,"  which  was  growing  larger,  more 
cumbersome  to  use,  and  more  costly  to  produce  by  the 
year.  Other  changes  have  been  minor.  One  change  that 
should  result  in  increased  durability  of  volumes  is  the  new 
"notch  perfect"  binding,  meaning  that  the  printed  sheets  of 
multiple  pages  are  folded  into  a  unit  ("signature")  but  not 
trimmed  at  the  spine.  In  the  former  "perfect"  binding,  the 
folded  groups  of  pages  were  trimmed,  thereby  separating 
the  pages  and  resulting  in  the  possibility  that,  over  time, 
individual  pages  can  come  loose  from  the  glue  strip. 

In  the  1996  AGS  annual  report,  former  editor  Dick 
Meyer  commented  on  the  disappointing  paucity  of 
university  and  historical  society  library  subscriptions.  The 
situation  he  described  has  not  changed.  Presently,  only 
about  two  dozen  libraries  subscribe  to  Markers.  Promotional 
mailings  to  attract  new  library  subscriptions  have  all  failed, 
including  a  new  effort  last  year.  Libraries  are  a  lot  like 
supermarkets:  to  get  a  new  product  on  the  shelves  often 
takes  personal  contact.  If  you  are  aware  that  your  state 
historical  society  or  local  university  library  does  not  receive 
Markers,  please  urge  them  to  subscribe.  Most  major  library 
subscription  services  handle  Markers,  or  it  can  be  ordered 
on  a  standing-order  basis  directly  from  the  AGS  office. 


Making  Markers  more  widely  visible  and  available, 
especially  in  university  settings,  is  crucial  to  extending  the 
reach  of  AGS  and  to  attracting  the  next  generation  of 
cemetery  and  gravemarker  scholars. 

I've  learned  many  things  in  the  last  year,  including  just 
how  much  care  and  feeding  an  issue  of  Markers  requires.  I 
am  now  much  more  appreciative  of  the  labors  of  former 
Markers  editors.  In  particular,  my  admiration  for  Dick  Meyer 
has  grown  ten-fold.  His  record  eleven  years  at  the  helm  of 
Markers  now  appears  to  me  for  what  it  really  is:  a  truly 
astonishing  feat  of  devoted  and  expert  service  to  AGS  and 
the  field  of  gravemarker  and  cemetery  studies. 

Gary  Collison,  Editor 


The  25th  Anniversary  Fund 

The  25th  Anniversary  Fund  has  reached  $40,000.  The 
AGS  Board  has  set  up  a  governance  structure  for  the  care  of 
the  fund.  It  also  agreed  that  the  income  should  be  spent  on 
projects  that  we  could  not  otherwise  afford,  especially  those 
that  are  new  or  more  experimental. 

If  all  the  pledges  are  paid  off  and  if  members  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  to  match  new  or  raised  pledges  so 
that  every  dollar  is  doubled,  we  should  have  exceeded  fifty 
thousand  by  the  end  of  2004  and  the  end  of  the  Fund 
Drive. 

Barbara  Rotundo 

25th  Anniversary  Fund  Manager 


Lending  Library  Report 

The  Lending  Library  completed  8  transactions  throughout 
2003.  This  involved  6  members  and  the  circulation  of  12 
titles. 

The  Library  continues  to  offer  members  the  opportunity 
to  borrow  books  that  are  otherwise  unobtainable  or  of 
general  interest.  We  have  a  total  of  1  74  books  available. 

The  following  book  was  donated  to  the  Lending  Library 
in  2003: 

Philadelphia  Graveyards  and  Cemeteries,  by  Thomas  H. 
Keels,  kindly  donated  by  Neilson  Wood,  Jr. 

Members  continue  to  pay  a  $2  processing  fee  per  loan 
as  well  as  postage.  For  2003,  a  total  of  $36.63  was 
collected  in  postage  and  processing  fees.  The  overall  cost 
and  expense  associated  with  the  Lending  Library,  including 
postage,  was  donated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lynn  Radke 

Lending  Librarian 
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Treasurer's  Report 

Year  2003  was  a  good  year  for  our  financial  health. 
Membership  income  exceeded  estimates  by  nearly  $4,000. 

Net  income  of  $17,000  from  the  annual  conference 
held  in  Poultney,  Vermont  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  income  stream.  The  final  payment  of  $3,780  was 
received  of  our  $17,500  grant  to  publish  a  series  of 
instructional  Field  Guides  available  for  sale  by  ACS. 

The  Board  reviewed  a  proposal  from  the  personnel 
committee  addressing  staff  compensation,  rewarding  our 
office  staff  with  recommended  increases  and  adding  to  the 
health  care  benefit  for  our  Administrator.  On  an  annual 
basis  these  increases  amount  to  $3,315. 

Membership  income  projections  for  2004  include  a 
$10.00  dues  increase  directly  related  to  including  a  copy  of 
Markers  to  each  member.  This  new  policy  along  with  a 


commitment  to  shorter  articles  and  less  intensive  research 
submissions  is  intended  to  make  this  annual  journal  more 
marketable  among  our  membership. 

Invested  funds  (mainly  in  Fidelity  Asset  Manager)  are 
beginning  to  revive  as  the  economy  improves.  Interest  rates 
for  funds  invested  in  CD's  and  checking  accounts  remain  at 
low  levels.  For  this  reason  we  will  continue  to  stay  short 
term  for  maturing  CD's  and  move  operating  funds  into 
those  accounts  offering  the  best  yields. 

Our  Assets  grew  by  $29,000  mainly  due  to 
contributions  to  the  25th  Anniversary  Fund,  Fidelity 
Investments,  net  income  from  Conference  2003,  and  a 
$10,000  legacy  from  Ted  Chase's  Estate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  Fred  Oakley,  jr. 
Treasurer 


INSTITUTION 

End  Year                       Begin  Year 
2003                                 2003 

Change  in  Assets 
Year  2003 

1 .  BANKNORTH 

(CHK.  ACCT.) 

$2,794                                $6,509 

2.  FHTB  CREDIT  UNION 

UNRESTRICTED 
RESTRICTED 

$24,743                               $9,095 
$2,500                              $2,500 

$15,648 
$0 

3.  FIDELITY  INVEST. 

UNRESTRICTED 
RESTRICTED 

$28,148                             $24,636 
$16,536                            $13,568 

$3,512 
$2,969 

4.  FIRST  FED'LC.U. 

25TH  ANNIV  FUND 
UNRESTRICIED 

$34,506                            $23,907 

$10,599 

5.  EASTHAMPTON  SGVS. 

RESTRICTED-Archlves     $10,065                            $10,010 

$55 

SUMMARY 

UNRESTRICTED 
RESTRICTED 

$119,293                            $90,225 

$90,191                             $64,147 

$9,101                             $26,078 

$29,068 

$26,044 

$3,024 

REFERENCE  EXPLANATIONS 

1 .  This  account  is  linked  to  FHBT  for  operating  funds. 

2.  FHTB  becomes  Freedom  May  1,  2004.  interest  rates  will  improve  significantly  with  Freedom. 

3.  Fidelity  Invest,  is  improving  with  the  improving  economy 

4.  25th  Anniv.  Fund  account.  Primary  growth  will  depend  upon  contributions  to  the  fund. 

5.  Ted  Chase  legacy.  Plans  are  underway  to  improve  archival  storage. 
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Who  Were  Connecticut's  Black  Governors? 


by  Bob  Drinkwater 


The  African-American 
memorial  in  Hartford's 
Ancient  Burying 
Ground  was  erected  in  1998, 
through  the  efforts  of 
Hartford  schoolchildren.  It 
commemorates  members  of 
the  local  African-American 
community  buried  here 
between  1640  and  1810, 
among  them  five  "black 
governors."  Ref-erences  to 
black  governors  can  also  be 
found  on  a  small  number  of 
eighteenth-  and  early  nine- 
teenth-century gravestones 
elsewhere  in  Connecticut, 
for  example,  the  headstone 
for  Florio  Hercules  (d.  1749), 
"wife  of  Hercules,  governor 
of  the  Negroes,"  in  New 
London. 

As  Katherine  Harris, 
our  conference  keynote 
speaker,  explained:  Africans 
and  their  descendants 
elected  black  governors  and 
kings  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  in 
southern  colonies  such  as 
North  Carolina.  Assessments 
of  the  governors'  elections 
varied.  To  some  members  of 
the  white  conmiunity,   the 

election  of  black  governors  was  "sport"  and  primarily  a  means  of 
regulating  the  black  community.  To  others,  such  as  William  C. 
Fowler,  a  local  historian  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  the  elections 
were  an  imitation  of  white  electoral  practices.  Fowler  wrote, 
"...the  Negroes  had  their  annual  election  of  Governor,  some  of 
whom  were  called  Kings  in  remembrance  of  the  Kings  of  Guinea." 

African-American  historian  Lorenzo  Greene  thought  the 
elections  formed  a  sort  of  political  school.  Others  considered 
these  elections  a  special  privilege  that  the  white  political 
authorities  awarded  to  the  black  community. 

Dr  Harris  has  found  evidence  that,  in  Connecticut,  Africans 
initiated  the  practice;  they  began  electing  governors  as  early  as 
1749  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  mid- 1850s.  In  Connecticut, 
the  fradition  of  electing  black  governors  and  kings  is  documented 
in  a  number  of  eighteenth-,  nineteenth-,  and  twentieth-century 
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'Free  People,  Slaves,  and 

five  Black  Governors  • 

Wlio  rest  in  Unniarkec 

Graves  in  Hartford's 

Ancient  Burying  Ground 

1640-1810 


African-American  Memorial,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Photo  by  Jon  Harden 


sources.  While  most 
accounts  were  written  by 
members  of  the  white 
community,  a  few  African- 
American  accounts  have 
survived.  In  an  interview 
published  in  the  1890s, 
Nancy  Freeman  of  Derby, 
Connecticut — wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Rosewell  Freeman  and 
daughter-in-law  of  African- 
born  Governor  Quosh 
Freeman — described  the 
election  of  governors  in  the 
1840s.  Ebenezer  Bassett  of 
Derby,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  were  governors, 
described  his  father's,  Eben 
Tobias's,  civic  commitment 
and  his  support  of  the 
Republican  Party,  which,  in 
the  1860s,  endorsed  full 
citizenship  for  African- 
Americans. 

Thus  far,  twenty-seven  of 
Connecticut's  black  governors 
have  been  identified.  Some  of 
them  were  slaves;  others  were 
freemen.  Among  them  were 
property  owners,  contractors, 
and  political  activists.  At  least 
one  of  them  was  a 
Revolutionary  War  veteran. 
Surviving  records  tell  of 
their  petitions  for  freedom, 
their  informal  court  proceedings,  a  proposal  to  establish  a  Negro 
College,  and  campaigns  to  abolish  slavery  and  gain  the  right  to 
vote.  Gravestones  are  among  the  few  surviving  artifacts  that 
continue  to  testify  to  the  lives  of  these  little-known  individuals.  D 

[Editor's  note:  Dr.  Katherine  Harris  began  her  research  on 
Connecticut's  black  governors  in  2001,  on  behalf  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Commission.  This  article  is  drawn  from  a 
brief  summary  of  her  ongoing  research.  For  more  information,  Dr. 
Harris  recommends  William  D.  Piersen's  Black  Yankees:  The 
Development  of  an  Afro-American  Subculture  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  New  England,  published  by  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  Press.] 
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AGS  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  2004 

by  Barbara  Rotundo  and  Diane  Nesmeyer 


The  2004  AGS  Annual  Conference 
and  Meeting  was  held  at  Western 
Connecticut  State  University, 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  June  24-27,  2004. 
The  2004  conference  began  on 
Tuesday.  Our  folders  with  name  tags  in 
cloth  holders  were  waiting  for  us  at  the 
registration  table  as  we  entered  Fairfield 
Hall.  There  were  no  keys  for  our  rooms  but 
a  sequence  of  numbers  to  punch  in. 

Supper  was  in  the  Student  Dining  Hall 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Student  Union,  a  short 
walk  from  Fairfield.  All  the  indoor 
activities  at  the  conference,  including  the 
display  and  sales  area,  took  place  in  the 
Student  Union.  The  food  was  particularly 
good  for  a  college  cafeteria,  and  the  people 
working  there  seemed  anxious  to  please. 
Some  AGS  members  discovered  that  you 
could   go    in   between   meals    and   help 


yourself  to  an  ice  cream  cone — paradise  for 
a  child  and  wicked  pleasure  for  a  grown  up. 

Wednesday 

That  morning,  our  tour  buses  were  waiting 
for  us  beside  the  Student  Union.  One  went 
east  to  Hartford  where  Ruth  Shapleigh 
Brown  led  people  to  the  Ancient  Burying 
Ground  (est.  1640)  and  East  Hartford's 
Center  Cemetery  (est.  1710),  both  having 
stones  by  many  Connecticut  carvers.  In 
time  for  lunch  they  left  the  city  proper  for 
its  beautiful  rural  cemetery.  Cedar  Hill 
(est.  1864),  still  very  active  with  a  fine 
collection  of  modem  stones  as  well  as 
nineteenth-century  sculpture. 

The  other  tour  bus  went  west  to  New 
York  State  where  Gray  Williams  led  a  tour 
first  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  (est. 
1849),  which  is  like  an  extension  of  the 


Old  Dutch  Burying  Ground,  with  the 
graves  of  Washington  Irving's  family  at  the 
border  between  them.  We  ate  lunch  on  the 
grass  by  the  beautiful  stone  church  that 
dates  from  around  1690  (you  can  see  a 
picture  of  it  in  Gray's  handsome  coffee- 
table  book.  Picturing  Our  Past:  National 
Register  Sites  in  Westchester  County). 
After  lunch  he  pointed  out  interesting 
stones  in  the  Old  Dutch  Burying  Ground. 

Members  who  arrived  in  Danbury 
while  the  tours  were  out  could  go  on  the 
self-guided  tours  or  watch  the  preparations 
of  the  Basic  Conservation  Workshop  due 
to  take  place  on  Thursday  at  Wooster 
Cemetery,  a  few  blocks  from  the  campus. 
In  the  evening  there  were  orientation 
sessions  for  the  Conservation  Workshops: 
1)  the  Basic  Conservation  Workshop  or  2) 
Rescuing  the  Abandoned  Cemetery. 


Karin  Sprague  instructing  JefT 

Nesmeyer  at  Carving  Workshop. 

Photo  by  John  Martine. 


Basic  Conservation  Workshop. 
Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent  Morgan. 


Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  Nancy  Adgent  Morgan. 


Gray  W  illlams  leading  the  tour  at  Sleepy 

Hollow  Cemetery. 

Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 


Oops!  Stratford,  Connecticut. 
Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater. 
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Monument  at  Mountain 
Grove  Cemetery. 


White  bronze 

monument  at  Mountain 

Grove  Cemetery. 
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Brenda  Reynolds:  "Mysterious 
Monuments  and  Ghostly  Haunts." 
Dan  Lynch:  "Road  to  Ajo." 
John  O'Brien:  "Slides  of  Stones 
at  Last  Year's  AGS  Tour — and 
Stones  on  Today's  Tour." 


Photos  by  Nancy  Adgent  Morgan. 

Wednesday  Late  Night  Sessions 

There  was  only  one  Late  Night  Session  on 
Wednesday:  Peggy  Jenks  presented 
"Murder,  Mayhem,  and  Lost  Loves." 

Thursday 

The  Basic  Conservation  Workshop  met  in 
Wooster  Cemetery,  which  had  mostly 
marble  stones  for  cleaning,  resetting,  and 
repairing.  Fred  Oakley  coordinated  with 
Jon  Appell,  C.R.  Jones,  Charles 
Marchant,  and  Brenda  Reynolds,  who 
were  guiding  individual  groups. 

Starrs  Plain  Cemetery  was  the 
abandoned  cemetery  to  be  rescued  under 
the  direction  of  Ruth  Shapleigh  Brown.  It 
was  also  the  site  picked  by  a  photographer 
from  the  Danbury  News-Times,  which 
devoted  more  than  a  page  to  the  pictures 
(in  color!)  and  text  the  next  day.  (Co-chair 
of  the  conference.  Bob  Young,  bought  one 
hundred  copies  of  the  issue  and  sold  them 
to  conferees  at  the  price  he'd  paid.  They 
made  great  souvenirs  to  take  home  as  a 
way  of  explaining  where  you'd  been  and 
what  you'd  been  doing.) 

Those  workshops  lasted  all  day. 
Others  were  set  up  for  the  members  who 
were  registering  all  morning.  At  1:00  p.m., 
a  Beginners  Photography  Workshop  was 


Gravestone  of  Samuel  Gompers  in 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 

Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 


led  by  Bob  Drinkwater  (the  other 
conference  co-chair).  Advanced 
Photography  by  Frank  Calidonna,  and  a 
Rubbing  Workshop  by  Roberta  Halporn. 

The  welcome  reception  before  supper 
was  held  in  Alumni  Hall.  Dr.  Katherine 
Harris  was  the  keynote  speaker.  She 
explained  the  significance  of  the  title  of 
"Black  Governor"  that  occurs  on  a  few 
gravestones  in  Coimecticut.  The  title  is  not 
an  imitation  of  white  political  structure  but 
a  carryover  from  tribal  governance  in 
Africa.  [For  more  on  Black  Governors,  see 
page  17  of  this  issue. — Ed.] 

Other  lectures  that  evening  were  "The 
Invention  of  the  Past:  Medievalism  in 
Oakland  Cemetery"  (Atlanta  Georgia)  by 
June  Hadden  Hobbs  and  "Evelyn 
Beatrice  Longman — Cemetery  Sculptor" 
by  Lee  Sanstead,  who  is  writing  a 
biography  of  Longman  and  who  convinced 
his  audience  that  her  work  has  been 
unjustifiably  neglected  for  years. 

Thursday  Late  Night  Sessions 

Marianne  Greenfield:  "Iceland, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Vermont 
Gravestones"  (a  slide  show  with  music). 
Frank  Calidonna:  "Organizing  Print, 
Slide,  or  Digital  Photo  Collections  with  a 
Computer." 


Friday 

After  breakfast  there  were 
three  buses  waiting  beside  the 
Student  Union.  It  took  a  lot  of 
walking  around,  but  we  finally 
found  which  bus  was  for  which 
tour,  and  we  were  off. 

The  Colonial- Victorian  Tour, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gray 
Williams,  went  to  New  Haven. 
They  stopped  first  at  Evergreen 
Cemetery  (est.  1 848),  an  attractive 
rural  cemetery  with  many 
imposing  Victorian  gravestones 
and  monuments.  Dale  Fiore, 
General  Manager  of  the  cemetery, 
had  put  up  a  canopy  and  offered 
his  visitors  breakfast  pastry,  a 
very  welcome  break  after  the  fairly  long 
drive.  The  group  then  went  into  the  center 
of  the  city,  near  the  Yale  campus,  to  explore 
Grove  Street  Cemetery  (est.  1796)  with 
Patricia  lUingworth  as  their  guide.  Local 
AGS  member  Sabrina  Selfridge  provided 
invaluable  assistance  with  transportation 
and  hospitality  at  both  sites. 

Grove  Street  Cemetery  has  early 
stones  as  well  as  Victorian  and 
contemporary  ones,  because  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  New  Haven  wanted 
to  clear  the  old  burying  ground  on  the 
central  green.  Many  old  stones  (and  a  few 
bodies)  were  moved  to  the  "new"  cemetery 
on  Grove  Street.  In  1816,  Center  Church 
was  built  right  over  the  others,  which  still 
stand  in  its  crypt.  Most  of  these  are  in 
remarkably  good  condition  because  they 
have  been  spared  two  hundred  years  of 
weathering.  Gray  escorted  half  the  group  at 
a  time  from  Grove  Street  to  the  church, 
where  Laura  Ellsworth  guided  them 
through  the  crypt.  (See  Gray's  article  with 
Father  photographs  in  Markers  IX,  pages 
79-104,  for  a  fiill  discussion  of  the  crypt 
and  its  history.) 

Sue  Kelly  led  the  Colonial  Tour.  She 
unfortunately  got  stuck  in  a  traffic  jam  on 
her  way  to  the  campus.  She  guided  the  bus 
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Rescuing  the  Abandoned  Cemetery  Workshop,  Starrs 
Plain  Cemetery.  Photo  by  Frank  Caiidonna. 


Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 


Photo  by  Marianne  Greenfield. 
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Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 


Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 


Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 
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by  cell  phone  to  Milford  and  then  led  us  to 
Stratford  where  we  ate  lunch.  On  the  way 
to  our  next  stop,  the  bus  driver  saw  that  his 
bus  would  not  fit  beneath  a  low  bridge 
ahead.  We  regrouped  and  proceeded  to  Old 
Cemetery  in  Milford  by  a  different  route. 
Despite  moments  of  confusion,  there  were 
no  complaints.  When  we  reached  the 
cemeteries  Sue  had  chosen,  everyone 
found  what  they'd  hoped  to  see.  There  were 
plenty  of  Massachusetts  carvers  as  well  as 
the  Connecticut  carvers.  After  starting  the 
day  at  Milford,  the  day  finished  at  the  Old 
Cemetery  in  Fairfield. 

The  Victorian  tour,  led  by  Barbara 
Rotundo,  had  a  smooth  and  easy  day  in 
Bridgeport,  since  neither  of  the  still-active 
cemeteries  had  a  funeral,  and  the  head  of 
each  cemetery  put  himself  out  as  a  genial 
host.  The  bus  went  first  to  Mountain  Grove 
Cemetery  (est.  1849),  which  has  an  ideal 
setting  for  a  model  Rural  Cemetery:  there 
are  two  ponds,  a  ridge,  sloping  areas,  and  a 
hill  crowned  with  a  handsome  copy  of  a 
temple  of  Venus.  Its  roads  curve,  and  the 
trees  of  all  kinds  make  it  something  of  an 
arboretum.  Also,  its  name  comes  from 


nature.  These  are  all  the  characteristics  that 
Victorians  expected  to  see  in  what  they 
called  a  Rural  Cemetery.  President 
Armand  Cheverette  met  the  bus  at  the 
gate  and  guided  it  to  a  turn-around  spot 
deep  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery.  Lunch 
was  at  Beardsley  Park,  where  the  bus 
driver,  after  a  long  tour  through  woods  and 
fields,  found  us  a  picnic  spot.  After  lunch 
we  drove  to  the  Lakeview  Cemetery 
(notice  again  a  name  from  nature,  though  I 
never  saw  a  lake  any  more  than  I  had  seen 
a  mountain  at  the  first  cemetery).  Here 
members  had  a  chance  to  see  Victorian 
stones,  as  well  as  modem  stones  with 
porcelain  pictures,  and  also  grave  goods, 
especially  on  children's  graves.  Seely 
Jennings,  head  of  the  cemetery,  had  set  up 
a  canopy  and  offered  welcome  cold  drinks. 
He  also  answered  questions  about 
gravestone  variety,  prices  of  burial  plots, 
etc.,  and  members  came  away  highly 
satisfied. 

The  Friday  evening  lectures  included  a 
noble  young  man,  Paul  Baumann,  who, 
with  no  sleep  (having  driven  overnight 
from  Illinois),  managed  to  give  his  talk  a 


day  early  as  a  last  minute  substitute.  Kevin 
and  Paul  Baumann  have  been  looking  for 
signed  gravestones  in  cemeteries  in  central 
Illinois.  They  have  found  5,350  signed 
stones  in  540  cemeteries.  Kevin  and  Paul 
approached  the  subject  as  cultural 
geographers.  Joe  Edgette  gave  one  of  his 
usual  excellent  talks,  this  time  on  the  use 
of  flags,  banners,  etc.,  in  cemeteries  and  on 
gravestones.  Cynthia  Toolin  showed  some 
quilts  and  talked  about  them  as  an  aid  to 
mourning  and  as  memorials.  Deborah 
Trask  gave  a  paper  on  Acadian  cemeteries 
in  Nova  Scotia,  a  good  topic  in  itself  but 
also  an  appetizer  for  next  year's  conference 
that  Deb  will  be  ruiming  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Friday  Late  Night  Sessions 

Barbara  Rotundo:  "Sculpted  Groups." 

Janet  Heywood:  "Embellishments  for  the 

Gravestoner:  Stereo  Views  of  Victorian 

Family  Lots." 

Charles  Marchant:  "The  Mystery  of 

John  and  Sylvia  Mentor  and  Update  on 

Edward  Dickinson  Gate." 

Cristine  Demarco:  "A  Mausoleum  in  My 


Bob  Young  and  Brigid  Guertin 
Photo  by  Bill  Conway. 


Marianne  Greenfleld's 

AGS  tattoo. 
Photo  by  John  Martine. 


Deborah  Trask,  your  2005 

Conference  Chair. 

Photo  by  Bill  Conway. 


John  O'Brien  and  Sue  Stalder 

at  the  Forbes  Award  Reception. 

Photo  by  Butch  Stalder. 


Ruth  Brown  leading  the  tour  at  East 

Hartford  Cemetery. 

Photo  by  Peggy  Jenks. 


Andrea  Carlin  at  the 

Forbes  Award  Reception 

Photo  by  Bob  Posson. 


Rich  Sauers. 
Photo  by  Bill  Conway. 
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Backyard." 

John  O'Brien:  "Pictures  from  Graveyards 

Toured  Today." 

Saturday 

The  activities  for  the  day  began  in  the 
Student  Union  Theater.  Ruth  Shapleigh 
Brown  (Connecticut  Gravestone 
Network);  Lindsay  S.  Hannah,  Chaux 
Vive  (Architectural  Conservation  and 
Preservation  Services);  Gerron  S.  Hite 
(Texas  Historical  Commission);  C.  R. 
Jones  (New  York  Sate  Historical 
Association);  Judy  Peters  (Historic 
Preservation  Program,  University  of 
Pennsylvania);  Helen  Sclair  (Champion  of 
Chicago's  Cemeteries);  and  Bob 
Drinliwater,  host  and  moderator,  held  a 
discussion  of  "Where  Have  all  the 
Gravestones  Gone?,"  an  informal 
symposium  that  "reviewed  and  assessed 


the  factors  that  contribute  to  gravemarker 
attrition."  In  other  rooms  throughout  the 
Student  Union,  morning  sessions  were 
held  that  included  Tom  and  Brenda 
Malloy's  presentation,  "History  in  the 
Graveyard:  Gravemarkers  and  Memorials 
of  King  Philip's  War;"  David  Mould  and 
Missy  Loewe's  program,  "New  England 
Carvers  in  the  South:  A  Tour  of  Historic 
Charleston;"  Joe  Edgette  and  Richard 
Sauers'  discussion  of  "Learning  the 
'Story'  of  Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers 
through  Postcards;"  and  Walter  Powell's 
talk  about  "The  Day  Connecticut  Died: 
Charles  Ives,  Wooster  Cemetery  and  the 
Civil  War."  In  the  afternoon,  Donald  Hall 
held  a  double  session.  His  presentation,  "It 
Seemed  Like  a  Good  Idea  at  the  Time:  The 
White  Bronze  Gravemarkers  of  Monroe 
County,  New  York,"  began  at  the  Student 
Union.  The  session  was  then  followed  by  a 


visit  to  Wooster  Cemetery  to  see  its 
magnificent  white  bronze.  Ruth  Brown 
discussed  issues  regarding  her  work  with 
Connecticut  burial  grounds.  Brother 
William  Ng,  a  Franciscan  Friar  from  Hong 
Kong  who  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Yale 
University,  presented  a  program  on 
"Chinese  Christian  Tombstones  in  Hong 
Kong."  Valerie  Berberich  and  Peg  Jenks 
held  the  last  session  of  the  day,  with  a 
discussion  "Of  Gravestones  and 
Genealogy — Researching  Ancestry  Within 
a  Cemetery." 

Karin  Sprague  of  North  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island,  arrived  after  10:00  a.m.  and 
set  up  her  carving  display  just  outside  the 
entrance  to  the  Student  Union.  She  brought 
a  completed  soapstone  marker  that  is 
destined  for  a  cemetery  in  California.  The 
soapstone  is  from  Schuyler,  Virginia.  In 
addition  to  the   completed  marker  on 


Photo  bv  Bob  Drinkwater. 


Cemetery  gate  in  Stratford,  Connecticut.      Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater. 


Basic  Conservation  Workshop.      Photo  by  Frank  Calidonna. 


John  Danielson  at  Rescuing  the  Abandoned  Cemetery. 
Photo  by  Frank  Calidonna. 
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Conference  Section 


Fred  Oakley  enjoying  the  AGS  Conference  article  in  the  local  paper. 
Photo  by  Bill  Conway. 


Rescuing  the  Abandoned  Cemetery  Workshop. 
Photo  by  Frank  Calidonna. 


display,  Karin  brought  a  Welsh  slate  that 
will  be  installed  in  Arizona  when  it  is 
completed.  Karin  allowed  interested 
conferees  to  try  their  hand  at  carving  on 
some  scrap  Welsh  slate  she  had  on  hand. 
There  was  always  a  crowd  around  her 
display  but  few  who  wanted  to  tempt  fate 
with  the  chisel.  Karin  did  find  that  when 
someone  actually  sat  down  and  tried  stone 
carving,  they  did  not  want  to  stop. 

The  evening  festivities  took  place  on 
the  Westside  Campus.  Shuttle  buses 
provided  transportation  for  those  not 
driving.  The  reception  was  held  at  the 
Westside  Planetarium.  It  was  a  hike  up  the 
hill  to  the  observatory  but  well  worth  the 
climb.  We  had  our  refreshments  on  the 
outdoor  patio  or  inside  while  viewing  the 
planetarium  show.  The  banquet  in  Phinney 
Hall  was  a  sit-down  dinner,  a  treat  after  so 
many  days  of  cafeteria-style  service.  Tom 
and  Melvin  Mason  packed  and 
transported  the  silent  auction  items  to  the 
banquet,  so  we  could  make  last  minute 
bids.  The  bidding  was  fast  and  fiirious  on 
many  items.  All  items  in  the  silent  auction 
had  been  graciously  donated  by  the 
members.  The  final  total  of  the  auction 
raised  the  grand  sum  of  $1,788. 

Bob  Young,  the  Conference  co-chair, 
presented  bouquets  of  flowers  to  some 
special  people:  Andrea  Carlin;  Brigid 
Guertin,    the    Executive    Director    of 


Danbury  Historical  Society,  our  local 
sponsor  for  the  conference;  Kay 
Schrieber,  CityCenter  of  Danbury,  who 
helped  with  maps,  brochures,  and  hotel 
rates;  Mary  Jo  Young,  Bob's  wife,  for 
supporting  him  during  his  tenure  as 
conference  chair;  and  Helen  Sclair. 

Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy  gave  a  brief 
introduction  to  this  year's  Forbes  recipient, 
Helen  Sclair,  although  Helen  does  not 
need  an  introduction.  Helen,  knovm  as  "the 
cemetery  lady"  in  Chicago,  recapped  her 
interest  in  and  activities  in  and  for 
Chicago-area  cemeteries,  during  her 
acceptance  speech.  [For  the  text  of  Helen's 
speech,  see  page  24  of  this  issue. — Ed.] 

After  the  banquet  we  had  a  brief 
Annual  Meeting,  followed  by  the  evening 
lectures.  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy 
presented  "Massachusetts  Gravemarkers  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  Part  I  and  Part 
II,"  and  Nancy  Morgan  discussed  "The 
Way  the  Sod  Turned:  Teimessee  Burials 
from  Pioneer  Times  through  Jim  Crow 
Days." 

Deborah  Trask  hosted  the  Late  Night 
Sessions,  because  Bill  Baeckler  had  to 
leave  early.  She  began  the  lectures  by 
giving  us  an  idea  of  what  we  will  see  next 
year  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  stones  are 
awesome,  as  is  the  scenery  of  this  region  of 
Canada.  We  will  be  in  for  a  treat  next  year. 


Saturday  Late  Night  Sessions 

Deborah  Trask:  "Nova  Scotia  in  2005." 

Bob  Drinkwater:  "A  Selection  of 

Gravestone  Photographs  in  the  Pierce 

Collection." 

Walter  Powell:  "The  Shades  of  Death: 

Dunbar's  Camp  on  the  Braddock  Road, 

July  13,  1755." 

Judy  Peters:  "Assessing  the  State  of 

Prevention  of  the  Historic  American 

Cemetery." 

John  O'  Brien:  "Images  irom  This  Year's 

Conference." 

Sunday 

There  was  a  flurry  of  activity  in  Fairfield 
Hall  on  Sunday  morning  as  we  packed  for 
the  trip  home.  After  breakfast  we  headed  to 
Student  Union  Theater  to  listen  to  Lynn 
Rainville  discuss  "Understanding 
Gravestone  Variability  in  Slave 
Cemeteries;"  Bel  Browning,  a  student  of 
Brighton  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  discuss  "Playing  Dead:  An 
Exploration  of  the  Leisure  Uses  of 
Cemeteries;"  and  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Meli 
talk  about  "The  Fascination  with  New 
England  Vampire  Graves:  A  Geographic 
Socio-Cultural  Phenomenon." 

After  the  morning  lectures  ended,  we 
returned  to  the  cafeteria  for  our  last  meal. 
All  too  soon,  the  end  of  another  conference 
had  arrived.  D 
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2004  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 

Presented  to  Helen  Sclair 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies 


Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy  present 
Helen  Sclair  the  Forbes  Award 

Acceptance  speech  by  Helen  Sclair 

Placing  a  call  to  the  Cook  County  Morgue 
last  Saturday  was  how  I  began  the  day.  The 
six  a.m.  news  had  included  word  that  a 
body  had  been  discovered  on  Chicago's  North 
Side  and  that  the  police  were  investigating  a 
possible  crime.  I  spoke  to  a  forensic  pathologist, 
advising  him  that  a  Catholic  cemetery  had  once 
been  nearby,  1843-1880,  and  that  probably  no 
police  action  was  necessary.  Purpose:  to  save  the 
tax  dollar.  Over  the  years  I've  made  many  similar 
calls. 

Such  behavior  is  not  imusual  for  me.  It's 
rather  like — well — ^you  see — I  was  bom  into  it. 
My  natural  mother  had  died  when  I  was  six  days 
old.  My  foster  parents  believed  it  was  important 
that  I  be  acquainted  with  my  blood  family.  At  the 
age  of  two  and  a  half,  I  was  to  visit  my  mother's 
grave  for  the  first  time. 

My  maternal  grandparent's  home  in 
southern  Missouri  had  several  porches.  Beyond 
one  of  them  I  could  see  some  pecuUar  white 
boxes  arranged  along  a  fence  line.  Having  been 
left  alone  while  everyone  else  was  getting  ready 
for  the  trip  to  the  cemetery,  I  disobeyed  an 
earlier  admonition — ^to  sit  there  and  wait.  My 
curiosity  carried  me  outside.  Each  of  the  boxes 
had  a  small  hole.  While  poking  my  fingers  into 
one  of  them,  out  came  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  was 
stung  several  times  on  my  fat  little  knees. 
Baking  soda  poultices  were  applied,  and  then  we 
left  for  the  little  graveyard  on  the  hill.  This  may 
be  my  earliest  memory. 

"Up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 


century  death  was  a  diversion  in... 
monotonous  lives.  There  were  no  circuses  to 
come  to  town.  There  was  no  Christmas,  no 
May  Day,  no  Fourth  of  July.  A  good  funeral 
was  anticipated  by  everyone,"  wrote  Harriette 
Merrifield  Forbes  in  1927.  Forme,  growing  up 
on  a  farm  at  the  edge  of  a  community  of  fewer 
than  one  hundred  souls,  one  of  the  rare 
entertainments  was  going  to  a  fiineral, 
occasionally  in  the  home.  My  earliest  job  was 
trimming  grass  irom  around  the  family's  stones 
every  Saturday. 

Years  passed.  College,  teaching  in 
Chicago's  public  schools,  marriage,  the  birth  of 
a  beautifiil  daughter,  LuHelen,  and  then  the 
death  of  a  husband  and  the  departure  of 
LuHelen  for  Indiana  University  at  the  same 
time.  What  to  do?  Especially  on  weekends? 

1  had  heard  that  Chicago's  Lincobi  Park  had 
once  been  a  cemetery.  Some  of  it?  All  of  it? 
None  of  it?  And  if  it  had  been  a  cemetery,  what 
happened  to  aU  the  bodies  and  monuments?  Idle 
curiosity!  As  my  college  career  had  been  spent  as 
a  voice  major,  I  knew  little  about  research.  At  a 
nearby  branch  of  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
I  found  "Cemeteries"  listed  in  the  subject  index 
with  a  reference  to  Pearl  S.  Buck's  TJie  Good 
Earth.  Other  libraries  were  scarcely  any  better.  I 
began  the  process  of  seeking  books  and  other 
items  for  my  own  library  and  archives,  which  are 
now  happily  housed  (along  with  me)  in  the 
comptroller's  home  at  Bohemian  National 
Cemetery.  The  thirty  years  of  in-depth  digging 
had  begun;  curiosity  continued  carrying  me  to 
archives  and  libraries  looking  for  something — 
anything — about  that  burial  ground  in  Lincoln 
Park.  (After  twelve  years  I  stumbled  on  the 
records.) 

As  a  child,  when  not  at  funeral  or  in  a 
cemetery,  I  was  more  often  than  not  reading, 
rarely  fiction.  I  began  to  look  at  all  facets  of  the 
death-care  industry.  This  solitary,  albeit 
satisfying,  pursuit  was  interrupted  by  shocked 
surprise  when  a  footnote  made  a  reference  to  a 
"Barbara  Rotundo"  and  another  cited  an  article 
in  Markers:  the  Journal  of  The  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies.  There  was  life  with  others 
in  death,  and  1  was  no  longer  living  in  my  own 
heaven.  Actually,  space  was  beginning  to  feel 
quite  crowded. 


I  attended  my  first  AGS  Conference  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  I  helped  with  an  AGS 
Conference  in  Chicago  in  1994.  I  became 
Regional  Columnist  for  the  Midwest  in  the 
Quarterly  that  same  year. 

Unlike  many  members  of  AGS  I  had  no 
carvers,  no  slates;  signed  stones  were  rare.  In 
spite  of  those  shortages,  I  was  truly  grateful  that 
AGS  had  accepted  me  as  a  member  One  day,  I 
stepped  beyond  the  hallowed  walls  of  Chicago's 
popular  premier  cemetery,  Graceland,  to  look 
around,  to  explore,  to  find  out  what  was 
happening  across  the  road.  I  did  not  discover  the 
hook  and  eye  carver  but  ethnics,  ethnics, 
ethnics.  I  now  can  easily  move  from  Assyrians 
to  Zoroastrians,  with  the  likes  of  assorted 
Bosnians,  Gypsies,  Hungarians,  Kurds, 
Luxembourgers,  Pakistanis,  etc.,  in  between. 
The  method  often  used  to  locate  these  far-flung 
burial  sites  is  the  interviewing  of  cab  drivers, 
waiters,  and  wheelchair  attendants.  Their 
mourning  customs  fascinate.  Then  there  are  the 
fierce  forays  into  areas  of  artificial  stone,  some 
containing  asbestos.  There  are  continuous 
attacks  on  the  sale  and  use  of  bad  granite, 
disintegrating  as  I  speak.  Finally,  there  are 
attacks  on  the  self-revered  death-care  industry 
and  how  it/they  are  changing  the  face  of  fimerals 
and  cemeteries  across  the  worid. 

In  preparation  for  this  wondrous  day,  the 
acceptance  of  the  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes 
Award,  I  read  and  reviewed  much  of  the 
literature  from  the  field.  In  Markers  VIII,  I 
found  the  Zerubbabel  Collins  memorial  for 
Mehetabel  Hubbel:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Mehetabel  Hubbel,  the  amiable  consort 
of  Mr.  Elnathan  Hubbel  who  finished  a  life  of 
exemplary  piety  on  the  24th  day  of  September 
1770."  "Exemplary  piety"  is  a  phrase  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  to  describe  Helen  Amelia 
Sclair,  remembering  well  the  day  when 
Richard  Meyer  approached  me,  muttering, 
"You  have  become  a  veritable  muckraker." 

I  accept  the  appellation  "muckraker" 
responsibly.  And  I  thank  you  most  humbly  for 
nominating  me  a  candidate  for  the  prestigious 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award.  My 
sincerest  thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  to  advise  you  that  I  intend  to  continue 
in  my  muckraking  efforts.  D 
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Oakley  Awards 


Rosalee  F.  and  W.  Fred  Oakley,  Jr. 
2004  Certificates  of  Merit 


ADOPT-A-PLOT,  Hampden,  Massachusetts.  In  the  Spring  of 
2002  the  Hampden  Historical  Commission  initiated  the 
Adopt-A-Plot  Program,  which  encouraged  private  citizens  to 
"adopt"  a  gravesite  in  the  town's  Old  Cemetery  and  be  responsible 
for  its  cleaning  and  maintenance.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Hampden  Historical  Society,  the  Adopt-A-Plot  committee  was 
formed,  and  $12,000  was  raised  for  the  cemetery's  preservation. 
Through  the  committee's  efforts  over  one  himdred  individual 
volunteers  were  recruited  along  with  public  agencies,  service 
groups,  and  private  businesses  to  clean  three  hundred  stones,  reset 
one  hundred,  and  repair  ten  broken  stones.  All  of  the  restoration 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  professional  conservator  who 
was  recommended  by  AGS. 


R 


OBERT  CARLSON,  North  Eastham,  Massachusetts. 
Robert  Carlson  has  constructed  a  Web  site 
(www.capecodgravestones.com), 
which  includes  nearly  22,000 
gravestones,  dated  up  to  1860,  from 
130  cemeteries  in  the  fifteen  towns  of 
Barnstable  County,  Cape  Cod. 
Included  on  the  site  are  about  1,200 
photographs  of  pre- 1800  gravesites, 
seven  hundred  early  epitaphs,  and 
information  concerning  thirty-four 
colonial  stone  carvers  whose  works 
are  located  on  Cape  Cod.  Carlson 
provides  further  awareness  of  Cape 
Cod  cemeteries  by  providing  lectures 
to  community  groups  and  through  a 
column  in  the  Cape  Cod  Genealogical 
Society  Bulletin. 
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Bob  Carlson  receiving  the 
Oakley  Award  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Genealogical 
Society. 


RAIG  DOLDER,  Ashburnham,  Massachusetts.  In 
September  of  2003,  Craig  Bolder  completed  his  Eagle  Scout 
Project,  which  was  to  locate  and 
record  all  veterans'  graves  in  the  New 
Cemetery  in  Ashburnham.  Using 
information  from  the  Ashburnham 
Historical  Society,  hand-drawn  maps 
from  the  local  American  Legion,  and 
global  positioning  equipment,  he  took 
digital  photographs  of  each  stone  and 
recorded  its  location.  All  of  this 
information  will  facilitate  accurate 
Craig  Dolder  receiving  ^^^g     placements     during     annual 

the  Oakley  Award  at  Memorial    Day    celebrations.    The 

Oakmont  Regional  High       project    took    Craig    139    hours    to 
School's  Awards  Night. 


complete.  Fellow  scouts,  family  members,  and  community 
volunteers  also  contributed  an  equal  amount  of  time.  At  Craig's 
Eagle  Scout  Award  ceremony.  State  Senator  Stephen  Brewer 
praised  Dolder  for  his  project  saying,  "Now,  in  Ashburnham,  no 
veteran's  grave  will  go  unnoticed,  undecorated,  unknown,  because 
of  this  young  man's  work." 

EMMA  DRAGON,  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  In  September  of 
2002,  for  a  Girl  Scout  Gold  Award  Project,  Emma  Dragon 
completed  a  thorough  inventory  of  the  Russelville  Cemetery  in 

North  Hadley,  Massachusetts.  The 
inventory,  of  over  two  hundred  stones, 
includes  a  plot  map,  a  complete 
listing  of  the  stones,  and  an  individual 
data  sheet  with  a  photograph  of  each 
stone.  In  addition,  the  full  inventory  is 
recorded  on  a  disk  and  on  videotape 
and,  for  future  reference,  the  whole 
project  is  in  a  self-contained  loose 
bound  packet.  Emma's  work  was 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hadley 
Historical  Commission,  which  is 
documenting  and  conducting 
restoration  of  the  town's  five  historic 
cemeteries. 


Emma  Dragon  received 
her  award  at  the  2004 
AGS  Conference  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut. 


NORMAN  SAUL,  Walkerton,  Indiana.  During  the  Spring  of 
2002,  Norman   Saul   spearheaded   a  program  to  erect 
gravestones  on  unmarked  veterans'  graves  and  to  replace  damaged 

veterans'  stones  at  the 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  in 
Walkerton,  Indiana,  and  in  four 
other  communities.  In  order  to 
receive  new  stones,  Saul 
researched  individual  veterans' 
backgrounds  and  then 
submitted  an  application  to  the 
Veterans  Administration.  With 
the  help  of  veterans' 
organizations  and  individual 
volunteers,  250  stones  were 
placed.  These  included  stones 
for  veterans  as  far  back  as  the 
War  of  1812  and  from  the 
Civil  War,  both  Union  and 
Confederate.  D 


Norman  Saul  (third  from  left) 
receiving  the  Oakley  Award, 
Memorial  Day,  Walkerton, 
Indiana. 
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Food  to  DIE  FOR  and  Other  Projects 


by  Barbara  Rotundo 


Since  members  of  AGS  care  about  gravestones,  they  also  find 
themselves  working  on  the  restoration  or  preservation  of 
cemeteries.  That  task  always  requires  two  things:  money 
and  labor. 

Tours  are  the  most  popular  money  raiser  for  cemeteries. 
There  are  all  kinds:  Sunday  tours  for  a  few  dollars  led  by 
volunteers,  special  tours  after  normal  working  hours  but  during 
daylight  led  by  a  journalist  to  tour  past  writers'  graves,  a  politician 
to  tour  elected  officials,  etc.  For  all  of  these,  of  course,  you  want 
publicity,  write-ups  or,  even  better,  a  picture.  (Maybe  the  local 
newspaper  editor  should  lead  a  tour?)  Special  tours  may  have 
volunteers  in  costume  acting  the  part  of  the  persons  buried  there. 
One  town  has  tours  after  dark  that  include  two  or  three  nearby 
houses  whose  previous  owners  are  buried  in  the  cemetery.  A 
character  tells  a  tale  from  a  house  walk  or  porch;  then  a  volunteer 
leader  carrying  a  lighted  Coleman  lantern  leads  the  group  to 
another  house  and  eventually  to  the  cemetery.  When  they  reach  the 
cemetery,  another  character  pops  up  behind  a  gravestone,  perhaps 
telling  a  story  from  the  same  family  but  in  a  different  generation. 
These  all  need  lots  of  volunteers  to  organize  as  well  as 
appear  in  public.  Publicity  is  essential.  Releases  must  be  sent  to 
newspapers,  bulletin  boards,  local  radio  and  TV  stations.  Don't 
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MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

MCC  ivorks  ill  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  provide: 

MASTER  CONSERVATION  PLANS 
Condition  assessment  reports,  descriptions  of 
specific  conditions,  photo^aphs,  GPS  site  plans,  and 
criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation  work 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
STONE  CONSERVATION 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and 
methods  are  presented  for  each  stone 

EXECUTION  OF  TREATMENTS 

Specialists  in  the  restoration  of  historic  marble 
and  sandstone  graveinarkers 

IRVING  SLAVID  Consenrntor   KARL  MUNSON  Stonemason 
PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 
BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,CT  06021        860  379  2462 
wivw.mcc-monument-conservation.com 


forget  organizations'  regular  newsletters,  especially  historical 
societies,  genealogical  groups,  Audubon,  preservation  societies. 
You  want  to  reach  people  who  recognize  the  great  riches  a 
cemetery  holds  for  their  interests.  But  there  are  also  groups 
concerned  about  their  communities,  like  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts.  Even  when  someone  turns  you  down,  they  will  at  least 
have  heard  of  you  and  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

How  about  a  cookbook  as  a  money-raising  project?  Food  to  DIE 
FOR  is  that  and  more.  It  comes  from  the  Southern  Memorial 
Association,  an  organization  responsible  for  the  rescue  and  subsequent 
enhancement  of  the  Old  City  Cemetery  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Very  attractive  outside  and  in,  the  book  is  full  of  helpfiil 
information  in  addition  to  the  recipes.  For  instance,  it  has 
photographs  of  stones  and  scenes  from  the  cemetery,  lists  of 
everything  needed  for  different  ftineral-connected  events,  and  a 
survey  of  modem  mourning  customs,  all  written  in  a  charming 
conversational  style  that  makes  enjoyable  reading.  Buy  it,  treating 
yourself  with  a  clear  conscience,  because  you  will  be  helping  a 
cemetery.  *  D 

*01d  City  Cemetery,  401  Taylor  Street,  Lynchburg  VA  24501. 
You  can  order  Food  to  DIE  FOR  from  the  Old  City  Cemetery, 
434/847-1465.  $25  (+1.25  tax  in  Virginia),  $3  for  shipping. 


Response 

by  Bob  Drinkwater 

In  the  Spring  2004  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  I  suggested  that  the 
Civil  War  had  a  significant  effect  upon  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  monument  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Barbara  Rotundo  and  a  few  other  readers  questioned  this 
assertion;  Barbara's  critique  appeared  in  the  Summer  2004  issue. 
Here  is  my  response. 

The  Civil  War  (the  War  of  Northern  Aggression,  if  you 
prefer)  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  gravemarkers  and  monuments.  To  meet  the  demand, 
the  proprietors  of  some  stone-working  enterprises  introduced 
steam-powered  equipment  and  other  innovations  to  increase 
production  capacity.  The  United  States  government's  decision  to 
provide  standardized,  government-issue  gravestones  to  war 
veterans  eventually  led  to  greater  standardization  throughout  the 
monument  industry.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  my  argument.  In  my 
earlier  column,  I  was  referring  to  the  process  of 
gravemarker/monument  design  and  production,  not  to  particular 
forms  or  imagery.  My  comments  should  not  be  dismissed  as  the 
grumblings  of  a  nostalgic  colonialist.  D 

Editor's  note:  The  Quarterly  Editorial  Board  welcomes  your 
comments.  Please  send  them  to  Andrea  Carlin  at  the  office,  or  e- 
mail  info(^gravestonestudies.org. 
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Members  in  the  News 


Members  in  the  News 


Oldstone  Enterprises 

Sold  to  Gravestone 

Artwear 

A  business  relationship  between 
Oldstone  Enterprises  and  Gravestone 
Artwear's  owners,  Cassandra  Davidson 
and  Paulette  Chernack,  started  back  in  the 
80s  with  the  purchase  of  gravestone 
rubbing  supplies  from  longtime  owners 
Peter  and  his  father,  Ray  Bentley.  Back 
then  Ray  had  a  little  shop  in  downtown 
Boston,  from  which  Cassandra  often 
purchased  rubbing  supplies  for  her  art 
projects  while  attending  high  school  and 


then  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  in 
Boston.  Those  gravestone  rubbings  made 
with  Oldstone 's  original  waxes  and  papers 
have  now  been  transformed  into  the 
designs  Gravestone  Artwear  reproduces  on 
its  products,  including  stationery,  wearable 
art,  T-shirts,  velvet  garments  and 
accessories,  and  even  the  wrappers  for 
Gravestone's  aromatherapy  soaps. 

You  can  expect  the  same  quality  and 
service  from  Cassandra  and  Paulette  that 
you  received  from  Peter  and  his  charming 
dad.  The  waxes  you  used  to  create  your 
beautiful  rubbings,  the  Aqaqa  rubbing 
paper,  and  the  rubbings  kit  that  you  have 


relied  on  for  years  are  now  available 
through  Gravestone  Artwear. 

We  sell  a  wide  range  of  artistic  and 
interesting  items,  mostly  related  to 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
gravestone  carving.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  us  when  you're  ready  to  order 
Oldstone  products,  or  come  in  and  browse 
our  shop. 

Gravestone  Artwear 

250  York  Street  (lower  level) 

York,  ME  03909 

(800)565-4310, 

www.gravestoneartwear.com 


Letter  from  an  English 
Cemetery,  July  2004 

Intense  debate  is  currently  surrounding  a 
number  of  matters  crucial  to  the  future  of 
cemeteries  in  England  and  Wales.  On  14th 
July  the  deadline  passed  for  submissions  to 
a  Home  Office  Consultation  on  burial  law, 
which  carried  with  it  a  number  of 
proposals  for  changes  to  burial  culture  in 
the  UK.  Most  importantly,  the  consultation 
asked  for  responses  to  the  notion  of 
introducing  a  system  of  grave  reuse. 
Common  in  continental  Europe  but 
prohibited  in  UK  law  since  the  1850s, 
reuse  is  now  high  on  the  agenda  after  a 
series  of  reports  has  revealed  that  the 
UK — despite  a  high  cremation  rate — is 
rapidly  running  out  of  burial  space. 

Concurrent  to  this  development  is  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  practicalities  of 
cemetery  conservation.  The  City  of 
London  Cemetery  and  Crematorium — a 
flagship  site,  opened  in  1856  by  the 
Corporation  of  London — is  currently 
developing  a  conservation  management 
plan.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  comprise 
a  template  or  model  for  other  burial 
authorities.  Certainly  the  need  for  such  a 
document  is  acute.  The  majority  of 
cemeteries  in  the  UK  were  opened  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  "Golden  Age  of 


Notes  &  Queries 

Cemeteries" — 1850  to  1914 — and  many 
are  still  in  use.  The  sensitive  integration  of 
conservation  measures  in  sites  that  still 
accommodate  new  burials  is  a  highly 
complex  matter  and  has  brought  forward 
the  need  to  arrive  at  conservation 
principles  for  what  is  an  essentially 
dynamic  landscape.  Happily,  the  agencies 
involved  are  beginning  to  seek  integrated 
solutions  to  these  issues.  I  will  report 
further  developments! 

Julie  Rugg,  jrlO(@york.ac.uk 

Cemetery  Research  Group,  University  of  York 

Cemetery  Detective 
At  It  Again 

Charlie  Marchant  writes:  I  have  found 
two  more  cemetery  gates  that  I  need 
help  tracing.  One  is  at  an  antique  shop  in 
Bennington,  Vermont,  and  has  the  name 
"George  Braun."  There  is  no  date  on  it.  It  is 
rusty  but  in  excellent  condition. 

The  second  one  has  the  name 
"William  C.  Patterson  Sen'r,  1899."  The 
gate  was  at  the  Newfane,  Vermont,  Flea 
Market.  The  dealer  has  a  shop  in  Jamaica, 
Vermont,  but  lives  in  Massachusetts.  He 
said  the  gate  came  from  Brimfield  via  a 
highway  widening  project  in  Queens,  New 
York. 


Any  help  readers  could  provide  about 
these  two  names  would  help  me  trace  the 
origin  of  these  two  gates. 

While  on  the  subject  of  stolen 
cemetery  items,  I  have  recently  come  upon 
a  multitude  of  bronze  flag  holders.  Several 
of  these  are  from  the  American  Legion.  I 
know  of  no  town  or  group  that  pulls  these 
things  up,  so  they  must  be  stolen.  I  have 
contacted  the  Vermont  Legion  about  this, 
but  they  didn't  seem  that  interested.  If 
someone  knows  a  good  Legion  contact, 
please  let  me  know,  and  I  can  consult  them 
when  I  find  these  items. 

One  of  the  other  flag  stands  was  for  an 
organization  called  the  "Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics,  Andrew  Jackson 
Council  (Lodge  #)  78."  I  know  this 
fraternal  organization  has  its  origins  in  the 
1850s  in  Pennsylvania.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is,  where  was  Lodge  #78?  That 
might  give  me  a  clue  where  the  flag  stand 
belongs. 

A  final  matter  on  this  subject,  if  a 
member  from  each  state  would  send  me  a 
copy  of  their  state  statutes  related  to  the 
theft  and  possession  of  fiineral  items,  I 
would  appreciate  it.  I  thought  for  a  while 
this  problem  had  subsided  but  perhaps  not. 

Charlie  Marchant, 

PO  Box  132,  Townshend,  VT  05353 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


In  an  obscure  and  distant  part  of  our  galaxy 
are  all  the  gravestones  for  everyone  who  ever 
was,  legible  and  undisturbed.  It  is  a  place 
where  departed  ones  are  not  forgotten.  Is  this 
an  archaeologist's  dream?  A  genealogist's 
fantasy?  (If  this  were  a  photographer's 
fantasy,  each  stone  would  be  perfectly 
illuminated  every  minute  of  every  day.)  This 
place  sounds  a  lot  like  AGS  heaven. 

These  were  my  opening  remarks  at  a 
mini-symposium  entitled,  "Where  Have  All 
the  Gravestones  Gone,"  featured  at  our  annual 
conference  this  past  Jime.  I  had  asked  six  AGS 
members,  C.R.  Jones,  Ruth  Shapleigh  Brown, 
Helen  Sclair,  Gerron  Hite,  Lindsay  Hannah, 
and  Judy  Peters,  to  present  their  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  gravestone  preservation  issues. 
Today,  there  are  billions  of  gravemarkers  and 
monuments  in  millions  of  cemeteries 
throughout  the  world.  Every  day  some  of 
them  disappear.  Families  are  thus  deprived  of 
ancestral  relics,  and  we  are  all  deprived  of  bits 
of  our  collective  cultural  inheritance. 

Among  the  factors  involved  in  the 
attrition  process  are  natural  and  culturally 
accelerated  weathering,  habitat  destruction, 
theft,  and  vandalism.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world,  whole  cemeteries  are  routinely 
obliterated  in  the  course  of  intensified 
landscape  development.  Elsewhere,  cemetery 
managers  may  periodically  remove  and 
dispose  of  existing  markers  and  monuments  to 
make  room  for  the  more  recently  deceased. 
Gravestones  can  tell  us  much  about  past  and 
present  lifeways  and  belief  systems.  But  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  what  we  have  learned 
and  what  we  can  hope  to  learn  from  these 
precious  resources  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  forces 
which  shape  the  resource  base. 

We  who  participated  in  this  spirited 
exchange  of  views  and  experiences  felt  that 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  new  beginning.  We 
all  had  a  sense  of  renewed  dedication  to  our 


mission.  We  are  AGS — we  speak  for  the 
stones. 

A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
symposium  is  in  preparation  and  will  be 
available  online  in  the  near  fiiture.  If  you  wish 
to  join  our  list  of  AGS  members  committed  to 
preservation  issues,  contact  Judy  Peters 
(judypa@attglobal.net). 

In  the  Spring  2004  issue,  I  suggested 
that  the  Civil  War  (the  War  of  Northern 
Aggression?)  had  a  significant  efiFect  upon 
the  subsequent  development  of  the 
monument  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Barbara  Rotundo  has  challenged  my 
assertion.  Her  response  appears  on  page  1 8. 1 
will  respond  to  her  challenge  in  the  next 
issue.  What  do  you  think?  We'd  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

FROM  THE  OFFICE 

Andrea  Carlin 
278  Main  St., 

Suite  207 
Greenfield,  MA 

01301 

(413)  772-0836 

info@ 

gravestonestudies.org 

Now  that  this  year's  conference  fienzy  of  activity 
has  concluded,  I've  started  thinking  about  our 
next  big  project — updating  the  AGS  website. 
Over  the  next  several  months,  some  plans  are  in 
the  worics  to  revise  and  expand  the  site: 

•  A  directory  of  stonecutters  and 
monument  makers 

•  A  listing  of  the  AGS  archives 

•  The  use  of  shopping  cart  technology  (We 
had  thought  about  this  a  few  years  ago, 
but  found  it  to  be  very  expensive.  I'd  like 
to  see  if  there  is  a  cost-efficient  way  to 
make  online  ordering  easier.) 

•  Improvement  of  the  external 
resources/links  page 

•  Membership  renewals  online 

Your  input  and  ideas  regarding  website 
improvement  are  encouraged. 

Please  take  a  moment  to  check  out 
www.gravestonestudies.org  and  e-mail 
your  suggestions  to  me  at 
info@gravestonestudies.org. 
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Markers  News 


MARKERS  News— Gary 


"M  jfarkers  XXI  is  history!  It  has  been  a  most  satisfying 
l\/m  experience  working  with  the  authors  and  the  editorial 
A.  T-M.  board  to  bring  the  issue  into  print.  It  is  also  very 
satisfying  to  know  that  for  the  first  time,  all  the  new  information 
about  gravemarkers  and  cemeteries  in  an  issue  of  Markers  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  AGS  members.  I  hope  you  have  found  the  issue  to  be 
informative,  enjoyable,  and  stimulating.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
suggestions,  or  comments  about  Markers  XXI,  I'd  very  much  like 
to  hear  from  you.  (If  you  did  not  receive  your  copy,  check  with 
Andrea  Carlin  in  the  AGS  office  to  verify  your  current  mailing 
address.  If  your  copy  was  damaged  by  the  post  office,  please  let 
Andrea  know  by  e-mailing  her  at  info@gravestonestudies.org,  or 
by  calling  or  writing.) 

One  addition  to  XXI:  In  the  editor's  note  at  the  end  of  Mary 
Ann  Ashcraft's  article  on  Sebastian  "Boss"  Hammond,  the 
enslaved  African  American  stonecarver  from  Maryland,  I 
mentioned  Ruth  Little's  discussion  of  North  Carolina  African 
American  gravestone  makers  in  her  wonderful  Sticks  and  Stones: 
Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina  Gravemarkers  (UNC,  1998) 


Collison,  Editor 

but  failed  to  mention  her  earlier  article,  "Afro-American 
Gravemarkers  in  North  Carolina,"  in  Markers  VI,  pp.  102-134. 

The  subject  index  to  the  first  twenfy  volumes  that  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  Markers  XXI  is  now  also  available  in  electronic  form, 
accessible  through  a  link  on  the  Markers  page  of  the  AGS  website. 
This  electronic  form  will  enable  you  to  do  some  simple  searching 
using  the  "find"  function  on  your  browser  (on  the  drop-down  Edit 
menu  on  Internet  Explorer's  toolbar).  The  plan  is  to  update  the 
electronic  index  every  year  and  to  republish  the  entire  subject 
index  in  Markers  every  ten  years  or  so.  Several  people  have 
suggested  that  a  comprehensive  index  to  stonecarvers  mentioned 
in  Markers  would  be  valuable,  possibly  covering  the  Quarterly 
also.  If  anyone  would  be  interested  in  working  on  this  (for 
Markers,  the  Quarterly,  or  both),  please  let  me  know. 

Markers  XXII  is  beginning  to  fill  up,  but  I  still  need  at  few 
more  articles.  If  you  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  an  article  to 
submit  in  the  near  future,  please  contact  me. 

— Gary 

glc@psu.edu  ♦ 
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MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

MCC  ivorks  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  provide: 

MASTER  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

/  Condition  assessment  reports,  descriptions  of 

specific  conditions,  photographs,  GPS  site  plans,  and 
criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation  work 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
STONE  CONSERVATION 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and 
methods  are  presented  for  each  stone 

EXECUTION  OF  TREATMENTS 

Specialists  in  the  restoration  of  historic  marble 
and  sandstone  gravemarkers 

IRVING  SLAVID  Conservator    KARL  MUNSON  Stonemason 
PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 
BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,CT  06021        860  379  2462 
xviviv.nicc-monument-conservation.com 


ALERT! 


25th  Anniversary 
Fund 

An  anonymous  donor  will  match  any  new  pledges 
and  any  additional  pledges. 

The  deadline  for  this  offer  has  been  extended. 
It  is  now  good  through  November  Ist  2004. 

Your  $25  means  $50. 
Think  generously. 

In  2001  the  25th  Anniversary  Fund  was  created 
to  celebrate  the  25  years  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies  had  been  in  existence  and  to 
raise  a  special  fund  for  fiiture  expansion.  The 
Trustees  who  created  the  Fund  seek  to  raise 
$100,000  and  will  use  this  fund  for  special  projects 
that  are  beyond  the  regular  operating  budget,  such  as 
expanded  staffing,  membership  development,  new 
publications,  and  conference  management. 

Those  of  you  who  have  joined  AGS  since  the 
Fund  was  started  and  other  members  who  have  not 
participated  are  invited  to  join  in  now.  Help 
commemorate  the  work  of  the  organization  in  the 
past  and  support  its  work  in  the  future  by  making  the 
$100,000  goal  a  reality. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to: 

Bob  Klisiewicz,  46  Granite  Street,  Webster,  MA 
01570.  You  can  indicate  your  special  interests  and/or 
dedicate  your  gift  to  the  memory  of  a  loved  one. 
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The  Tree  Stone  Carving  of  Charles  Strong 

of  Belvidere,  Illinois, 

with  a  Discussion  of  Tree  Stone  Study 


By  James  A.  Slater 
Photos  by  James  A.  Slater 


This  paper  attempts  to  establish  the  name  of  the  carver  who 
created  the  numerous  beautiful  and  elaborate  tree  stones 
found  in  the  Belvidere  and  neighboring  cemeteries  of 
Boone  County,  Illinois. 

Boone  County,  a  small  county  lying  about  75  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago,  borders  the  Wisconsin  line  and  Winnebago  County  on 
the  west.  White  immigrants,  chiefly  from  the  northeastern  states, 
settled  it  in  1835.  Settlement  was  rapid,  and  by  1839  many 
families,  including  my  own  ancestors,  were  farming  the  rich  land 
at  an  area  called  Bonus  Prairie,  northeast  of  Belvidere. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  railroad  in  1851,  it  became  a 
thriving  farming  community  and,  soon  after,  a  manufacturing 
center. 

The  late  Warren  Roberts,  who  was  the  leading  student  of  tree 
stones,  wrote  me  in  1986 
that  the  stones  north  and 
west  of  Chicago  particularly 
interested  him,  next  to  those 
in  the  limestone  belt, 
because  this  area  contains 
many  elaborate  and  finely 
crafted  examples. 

Were  these  stones  in  the 
Belvidere  area  carved 
locally,  or  were  they  carved 
near  Bedford,  Indiana,  and 
shipped  to  Belvidere?  If 
they  were  carved  locally, 
who  carved  them? 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  found  in 
Boone  County  were  carved 
by  a  man  named  Charles 
Strong.  The  following  letter 
dated  Rockford,  Illinois,  October  8, 
1979,  was  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Marsh: 

I  am  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Strong...  —  96  years  old  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  can 
remember.  These  tree 
monuments  were  made  many 
years  ago.  Father  would  have  an 
immense  piece  of  Bedford 
Limestone  shipped  from  a 
quarry  from  Bedford,  Indiana.  It 


took  four  horses  to  haul  it  from  the  railroad  station  and  several 
men  to  set  it  up  in  the  shop.  Charles  Strong  did  all  the  carving. 
He  perhaps  would  work  on  it  all  winter,  along  with  his  other 
work. 

Charles  Strong  was  bom  in  Tompkins  County  N.Y.  May 
2,  1853.  His  father,  Edgar  Strong  died  when  Charles  was  14 
years  of  age  and  his  mother  brought  Charles  and  his  sister  to 
Rockford  [Illinois],  where  she  had  a  sister  living.  He  learned 
the  marble  and  granite  business  from  Robert  Trigg  and  Sons 
on  South  First  St.  Rockford.  In  1882  he  moved  to  Belvidere 
and  built  the  marble  shop  on  the  comer  of  N.  State  St.  and 
Hurlbut  Ave...  As  I  remember  one  Bedford  stone  tree 
monument  is  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  W  Lincoln  Ave.  which 
I  thought  was  beautifiil.  I  enjoyed  watching  my  dad  work  on 
these  trees  and  would  sit  and  watch  him  carve.  It  seemed  so 
natural  and  easy  for  him...  I  was  in  grade  school  at  the  time 
he  was  working  on  the  trees  and  would  stop  in  the  shop  when 
coming  from  school. 

Charles  Strong's  obituary  appeared  in  the  Belvidere  Daily 
Republican  of  December  30,  1924.  It  stated  that  he  died  of  the 
"flu-pneumonia"  after  a  sickness  of  less  than  a  week.  He  had 
married  Ada  Eleanor  Fisher  on  August  30,  1874,  and  they  had 


Fig.  1.  (left) 
Molony  family  stone. 

Fig.  2. 
(below  left) 
Molony  family  stone — close- 
up  detail 

Fig.  3.  (right)  Goodspeed 
family  stone 
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NEW  TITLE! 


Preachers,  Patriots 
&  Plain  Folks: 
Boston's  Burying 
Ground  Guide  to 
King's  Chapel,  Granary 
and  Central  Cemeteries 


by  Charles  Chauncey  Wells 
and  Suzanne  Austin  Wells 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

Chronicles  Boston's  most  revered  cemeteries.  Includes  information 
on  epitaphs  and  symbolism,  detailed  maps  and  current  gravestone 
inventory,  famous  persons  buried  there,  plus  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers.  Richly  illustrated  and  indexed. 

Softcover,  288  pages,  bibliography,  index,  maps 

List  Price:  $22.95 

$19.50  Members,  $21.80  Others.  Weight:  1  lb. 
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ORDER  FORM 


Quantity 

Description 

Weight 

Cost 

Shipping  &  Handling 

N.Y.  Residents  tax  for  your  locality 

U.S.  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING  BY  WEIGHT* 
Priority         Media  Mail 

Sales  Tax  (MA  Residents  5%) 

TOTAL 

$ 

Up  to  1  lb. 

$3.85 

$2.00 

1.1  lbs.  to  2  lbs. 

$5.75 

$2.00 

Name 

2.1  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 

$8.55 

$2.50 

Address 

3.1  lbs.  to  4  lbs. 

$10.35 

$3.00 

Citv                                                                                  State                        Zip 
Telephone                                                           e-mail 

Check  here  if  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  current  AGS  publications  hst. 

4.1  lbs.  to  5  lbs. 

$11.00 

$3.50 

5.1  lbs.  to  6  lbs. 

$11.50 

$4.00 

6.1  lbs.  to  7  lbs. 

$13.00 

$4,50 

7.1  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 

$14.00 
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Please  send  orders  to:  AGS,  278  Main  St.,  Ste  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 

8.1  lbs.  to  9  lbs. 

$15.50 

$5,00 

*For  postage  on  orders  over  10  lbs.  or  foreign  orders, 
please  contact  the  AGS  office  at  (413)  772-0836  or  info@gravestonestudies.org 
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Fig.  4. 

Pease  family  stone 


.  Soost  family  stone 


nine  children  (four  sons  and 
five  daughters).  His  son, 
Richard,  continued  the 
stonecarving  trade.  Richard 
died  in  1947. 

The  Belvidere  Daily 
Republican  of  May  24, 
1985,  contains  an  article  by 
local  historian,  Beth 
Luhman,  that  pictures  four 
large  tree  stones:  Moloney, 
Darneille,  and  Bach.  An 
interview  with  a 

granddaughter  of  Charles 
Strong  reveals  that  the  shop 
had  a  front  office  and  an 
eight-by-ten- foot 
sandblasting  room  in  which 
there  was  a  platform  all 
around  supporting  huge 
blocks  of  "granite,"  red 
from  Minnesota  and  gray 
from  Vermont.  Mrs. 
Luhman 's  article  states  that 

the  Bedford  limestone  was  shipped  in  as  large  blank  slabs.  Charles 
carved  the  lettering,  symbolic  designs,  and  bark-like  surface.  He 
worked  with  keen-edged  chisels  which  he  kept  sharp  by  frequent 
contact  with  a  pedal-operated  grindstone  with  water  dripping  from 
a  punctured  tin  can  hung  above  it.  This  was  to  cool  the  metal  of 
the  chisels  so  they  wouldn't  lose  their  temper.  He  did  most  of  this 
work  indoors  during  the  winter. 

The  Strong  shop  worked  mainly  with  granite.  This  same 
article  notes  that  when  Charles  Strong's  son,  Richard  Strong,  died 
in  1947,  "even  though  he  wore  a  mask,  so  much  sand  was  inhaled 
that  his  death  was  attributed  to  silicosis.  His  lungs  were  half  filled 
with  sand  and  Dr.  Rogers  said  that  if  he  hadn't  been  a  tobacco 
chewer  he  would  have  died  much  sooner."  His  father  had  died  of 
the  same  disease,  which  ultimately  caused 
pneumonia. 

Most  of  the  Charles  Strong  stones  are 
upright  trunks;  some  were  as  much  as  fifteen  or 
more  feet  tall,  with  elaborately  carved  designs. 
They  are  noteworthy  for  their  size  and  the 
clarity  and  skill  of  the  detailed  design  work.  In 
addition  to  the  conventional  ferns,  fungi  and 
vines,  oak  leaves  and  acorns  (Fig.  6)  and  doves 
(Fig.  7)  some  include  a  charming  squirrel  with 
an  inquiring  look  and  long  bushy  tail  peeking 
out  of  a  crevice  (Figs.  8-9). 

They  should  be  called  "free  stones"  or  "tree 
trunk"  stones,  although  they  are  occasionally 
"stumps;"  more  commonly  they  show  dead  trees 
broken  by  wind  and  rain  with  twisted  branches, 
often  ivy  covered,  with  ftingi  and  ferns  growing 
on  or  near  them.  Although  some  of  the  carvers 


did  use  the  term  "tree  stump" 
(Roberts  1985),  one  hopes  that 
this  term  will  be  abandoned. 

He  occasionally  carved  a 
horizontal  log  and  once  an 
immense  tree  base  with  a 
Bible  open  on  the  top  for  Dr. 
Richard  Moloney  and  family 
(Figs.  1-2).  1  have  seen  this 
design  in  other  cemeteries  in 
the  Midwest,  but  none  as 
beautifiilly  proportioned  or  as 
large.  The  majority  of  the 
Strong  stones  are  in  the 
Belvidere  City  cemetery.  They 
make  a  striking  display  in  this 
handsome,  well-maintained 
cemetery,  scattered  among  the 
many  granite  stones  and 
particularly  effective  on  the 
flat  ground  of  the  old  prairie. 

Dating  these  stones  can 
be  difficult,  because  several 
names  are  usually  present, 
and  the  earliest  date  is  not  necessarily  when  the  stone  was  carved 
and  erected.  Roberts  (1985)  believed  that  the  majority  of 
midwestern  tree  stones  were  carved  between  1875  and  1910. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Boone  County  stone  dates  to  contradict 
Roberts'  estimate  (but  see  the  discussion  below  of  the  date  of  the 
John  Rowe  design  book). 

Despite  the  popular  interest  in  these  monuments,  surprisingly 
little  has  been  written  of  the  men  who  carved  them.  No  one  has 
studied  probate  records  and  account  books  nor  tried  to  identify  a 
given  carver  based  upon  recognizable  features  of  his  carving  style. 


Continued  on  page  19 


^?^   /     Fig.  6.  Detail  showing  oali  leaves  and  acorns. 


Fig.  7.  Detail  showing  dove  on  branch. 
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Riddle  Monument 

By  Kimberly  Brooks 
Photos  by  Kimberly  Brooks 


I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  the  image  of  the  soldier  on  the 
ground,  his  solemn  face  staring  blankly  at  the  sky  as  if  in  utter 
disbelief  Just  four  days  earlier,  I  had  taken  photographs  of 
him  standing  tall  with  piercing  eyes,  his  hand  gripping  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle.  A  light  rain  had  fallen  making  the  detailing  of  his 
tailored  uniform  quite  visible. 

The  statue  of  Thomas  Riddle,  a  private  in  World  War  I,  had 
been  vandalized.  It  lay  in  pieces  behind  its  original  mounting 
beside  the  double  headstone  of  the  Riddle  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Raymond. 

The  monument  is  located  in  the  Pleasant  View  Baptist 
Cemetery  approximately  ten  miles  outside  of  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  along  a  narrow  country  road.  The  cemetery  originally 
surrounded  the  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church  in  Monroe  County, 
Indiana.  It  is  no  longer  standing.  Only  the  concrete  walkway 
remains. 

Thomas  Forest  Riddle  was  bom  July  9,  1895,  to  James  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Riddle,  a  well  respected  farming  family  in  Monroe 
County.  The  father  was  a  leading  democrat,  a  trustee,  and  once  a 
candidate  for  Commissioner  of  Marion  Township,  being  beaten  by 
only  two  votes.  The  crowd  was  so  large  at  his  funeral  that  only 
women  and  children  could  be  accommodated  with  seating.  The 
mother  was  a  homemaker. 

The  father,  James,  aged  60,  died  in  1 909  of  a  sudden  heart 
attack  while  doing  the  morning  feeding  at  his  700-acre  farm.  The 
mother,  Eliza,  died  in  1925  at  the  age  of  72.  They  are  buried  side 
by  side  next  to  their  sons. 

Thomas  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  June  4,  1918,  at  the  age  of 
23,  trained  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  and  Camp  Shelby, 
Mississippi.  He  was 
assigned  to  Company  D, 
with  the  12th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion  in  the  4th  Division, 
in  France.  His  unit  fought  in 
the  battles  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  the  Argonne 
Forest.  During  one  of  these 
battles,  the  unit  was  exposed 
to  poison  gas.  Thomas  was 
hospitalized  in  France  for 
two  months.  He  was  returned 
to  the  United  States  as  a 
casualty,  January  2,    1919. 
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He  was  discharged  February  8,  1919,  only  to  return  home  to  find  his 
family  devastated.  His  sister,  Amanda,  died  of  influenza  on 
February  1st.  Thomas  succumbed  to  influenza  on  February  21, 
1919,  one  day  after  his  younger  brother,  Raymond.  The  boys  were 
buried  next  to  one  another.  Eight  neighbor  boys  who  had  enlisted 
with  Thomas  served  as  his  pallbearers. 

Some  in  the  area  visited  this  nearly  life  size  doughboy  to  leave 
coins,  permies,  and  dimes  on  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  the  shelf 
formed  by  his  gun  belt  or  to  leave  flowers  in  his  left  hand.  Is  this 
for  good  luck  or  a  small  gesture  of  commemoration  for  a  local 
hero? 

The  caretaker  of  the   cemetery  said  the   father's  small 

headstone  was  used  to  strike 
down  the  doughboy.  The 
stone  was  thrown  against 
the  chest  of  the  soldier,  this 
causing  him  to  break  at  the 
knees  and  fall  backwards. 
The  impact  of  the  remainder 
of  the  heavy  statue  hitting 
the  ground  caused  the  head 
to  break  away  from  the  body 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  TTie 
pieces  have  been  removed 
and  stored  in  a  safe  place 
until  the  repair  can  be  made. 
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A  nice  man  from  a  neighboring  county  has  called  to  say  he  could 
fix  the  statue. 

The  caretaker  of  the  cemetery  has  offered  a  $1000  reward  for 
information  that  might  lead  to  the  culprit(s)  who  did  this.  So  far 
no  one  has  come  forward. 

1  heard  about  this  soldier  one  year  earlier  from  a  local 
mortician  and  one  Sunday  morning  decided  to  get  photographs.  It 
must  have  been  fate. 

I  was  startled  when  I  first  saw  the  soldier  staring  from  the 
back  portion  of  the  cemetery.  1  felt  like  I  was  being  watched.  No 
matter  where  1  walked,  his  eyes  seemed  to  follow  me.  (Copies 
have  been  made  for  the  caretaker  and  the  gentleman  who  offered 
to  repair  the  statue  to  use  for  reference  during  the  restoration). 

I  grabbed  my  camera  and  umbrella — it  was  still  drizzling — 
and  proceeded  to  photograph  the  statue  from  all  angles,  front  and 
back,  close  up,  trying  to  capture  the  detailing  of  the  uniform. 
Seeing  the  seams  of  his  tailored  jacket  and  the  detail  of  the 
equipment  on  his  belt  made  him  seem  so  real  that  I  actually 
expected  him  to  turn  to  talk  to  me  or  to  reach  out  and  swat  the 
wasps  buzzing  around  us  as  I  and  my  camera  circled  him.  I 
wondered  if  this  was  a  likeness  of  the  young  man. 

His  uniform  is  complete  with  rifle,  webbed  gun  belt, 
ammunition  pouches,  a  canteen,  and  a  bayonet.  The  puttees  are 
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wrapped  on  the  lower  half  of  his  legs.  The  boots  are  laced 
according  to  military  dress  requirements  of  World  War  I,  laces 
straight  from  one  eyelet  to  another. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  statue  is  the  wrinkling  of 
the  material  of  the  jacket  and  breeches.  It  was  as  if  he  had  just 
halted  and  hadn't  had  time  to  straighten  his  clothing  for 
inspection. 

It's  shameful  that  this  had  to  happen,  but  it's  hopeful  that  it 
can  be  restored.  ♦ 


Photo:  Angela  Golden,  Herald  Times  Newspaper,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
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Married  Again,  and  Again 

Photos  by  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy 

In  today's  society  marriage  has  become  more  of  a  choice  than 
a  necessity.  This  was  not  so  in  eighteenth-  and  early 
nineteenth-century  America.  Then  the  institution  of  marriage 
was  a  partnership  for  familial  survival.  The  term  consort  referred 
to  a  spouse  because  the  husband  and  wife  had  formed  a 
consortium,  "an  association,  partnership  or  union."  Consequently, 
should  the  female  partner  die  before  her  husband,  beyond  using 
the  term  wife,  the  title  "consort  of"  might  be  used  in  an  epitaph. 
Only  occasionally  was  the  same  term  used  in  reference  to  a 
husband.  Further,  epitaphs  respect  a  female  partner  with  phrases 
like  "beloved  consort,"  "amiable  consort,"  or  "pious  and  virtuous 
consort,"  and,  on  a  1743  winged  skull  stone  in  Sherbom, 
Massachusetts,  the  "kind  consort"  (Fig.  1). 

Should  a  husband  predecease  his  wife,  the  epitaph  may  be 
inscribed  with  "relict  of"  rather  than  the  term  widow.  The  term 
relict  on  a  gravestone  denoted  that  the  wife  survived  her  husband 
or,  in  other  words,  was  left  behind.  Relict  is  synonymous  with 
relic  (spelled  without  the  "t")  meaning  "a  surviving  trace  of 


Fig.  2. 

Ann  Moody  stone, 

Eastern  Cemetery, 

Portland,  Maine. 

something."  However,  a 
woman  would  not 
remain  a  relict  for  long, 
because  familial  sur- 
vival required 
remarriage.  Widows 
commonly  remarried 
within  a  year  after  their 
husband's  death  unless 
they  were  remarkably 
unattractive,  elderly,  or 

poor.  For  some  women  who  could  not  find  a  replacement  spouse, 
towns  like  Wareham,  Massachusetts,  held  an  annual  auction  of 
indigent  widows. 

Remarriage  is  well  documented  on  eighteenth-  and  early 
nineteenth-century  New  England  gravestones.  For  instance  in  the 
Center  Cemetery  of  Royalston,  Massachusetts,  a  winged  cherub 
slate's  inscription  states: 

Sacred  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Lee 

Consort  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lee  and  relict  of 

Major  John  Farrah  Late  of  Shrewsbury 

who  departed  this  life  in  hope  of  a  better 

March  16,  1818 

According  to  this  epitaph  when  Hannah's  first  husband  died, 
she  became  his  relict  (widow)  and  then  remarried  the  Rev.  Joseph  ■ 
Lee,  becoming  his  consort  (wife).  Hannah  was  Joseph  Lee's  third 
wife,  which  means  that  remarriage  was  obviously  a  two-way  street. 
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Fig.  1.  Hannali  Phipps  stone,  Slierborn,  Massacliusetts. 


Fig.  3.  Bezer  Benton  stone,  Ashfield,  Massacliusetts. 
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Fig.  4.  Elizabeth  Fletcher  stone, 
Pepperell,  Massachusetts. 
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Fig.  5. 

Bridget  Peirce 

stone, 

Forefathers 

Cemetery, 

Chelmsford, 

Massachusetts. 


For  instance,  in  Portland,  Maine's  Eastern  Cemetery  there  is  a  stone, 
"To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Ann  Moody  Second  Consort  to  Mr.  Enoch 
Moody..."  (Fig.  2).  So  Enoch  Moody  outlived  two  wives.  Further, 
in  Orange,  Massachusetts,  a  stone  documents  a  man  who  outlived 
three  wives.  The  epitaph  reads,  in  part,  "In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Sibley  3rd  Consort  of  Lyman  Sibley  Esq.  ..." 

Eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  epitaphs  also 
document  remarriage  using  the  more  recognizable  terms  of 
"wife,"  "widow,"  and  even  "husband."  The  latter  is  used  as  sort  of 
a  footnote  on  a  stone  in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts  (Fig.  3).  The 
epitaph  is  "In  memory  of  Mr.  Bezer  Benton  who  departed  this  life 
AD  1811  in  the  62  year  of  his  age."  At  the  bottom  of  the  stone  is 
a  statement  that  almost  appears  to  be  boastful:  "The  husband  of 
three  wives."  In  contrast,  a  stone  in  Hollis,  New  Hampshire, 
documents  a  woman's  success  at  remarriage.  It  is:  "In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Susarma  Howard  Wife  of  Silas  Howard  who  died  May  29, 
1826  AEt.  75."  Then  the  epitaph  continues  with  a  chronological 
listing  of  the  names  of  her  three  husbands,  their  home  towns,  and 
their  dates  of  death: 

She  was  married  to 

Mr.  Amos  Haggel  of 

Concord,  Mass.  1781, 

to  Mr.  Eleazer  Parker 

of  Hollis,  1799 

and  to  Mr.  Howard  1 822. 

There  are  also  epitaphs  of  remarriage  that  leave  one  with  a 
sense  of  wonder.  In  Pepperell,  Massachusetts,  we  find  an  epitaph 
(Fig.  4): 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fletcher 

3d  wife  of  Joseph  Farrar,  also, 

late  2nd  wife  of  Timothy  Cunmiings, 

who  died  Oct.  31,  1849  AEt.  81  yrs.  8  mos. 


In  the  Forefathers  Cemetery  of  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
there  is  an  1 805  willow  and  urn  slate  stone  for  Bridget  Peirce  who 
died  at  the  age  of  59.  The  epitaph  states  that  she  was  "the  fifth  wife 
of  Silas  Peirce"  (Fig.  5).  Could  there  have  been  a  sixth  wife?  An 
appropriate  "last"  epitaph  to  conclude  an  article  on  eighteenth- 
and  early  nineteenth-century  remarriage  can  be  found  on  an 
unadorned  slate  stone  in  the  Center  Cemetery  of  Shirley, 
Massachusetts  (Fig.  6).  The  epitaph  for  Elizabeth  Curtis,  who  died 
in  1825  at  the  age  of  86,  states  that  she  was  the  "last  wife  of  Capt. 
Steel  Smith."  Sort  of  makes  one  wonder,  just  how  many  wives  did 
Captain  Smith  have?  ♦ 


Fig.  6.  Elizabeth  Curtis  stone.  Center  Cemetery, 
Shirley,  Massachusetts. 
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Frank  Teich:  Adopted  Texan 
and  Sculptor  Extraordinaire 

As  "father  of  the  Texas  granite  industry,"  Frank  Teich 
(pronounced  "Tike")  may  have  been  his  own  best 
customer  and  has  seldom  been  given  the  credit  he 
deserves  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  sculptors,  and  even  more 
certainly  so  one  of  the  South 's. 

Far  from  being  a  native  Texan,  he  was  bom  in  Lobenstein, 
Germany,  on  September  22,  1856.  The  son  of  Frederich  and 
Catherine  (Horn)  Teich,  he  was  bom  into  a  polished  family 
devoted  to  the  arts.  The  father  was  a  poet  and  newspaper  editor 
and  did  much  to  introduce  the  Boy  Scout  movement  to  Germany. 
He  was  quick  to  recognize  the  son's  artistic  talent,  and  the 
youngster  was  painting  by  the  time  he  was  age  eight.  Upon 
payment  of  a  $350  fee,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  under  German 
sculptor  Johannes  Schilling  following  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Nuremberg;  more  training  followed  under 
the  Franciscan  Brothers  at  Deddelbach  am 
Main.  While  still  in  Germany,  he  assisted  in 
work  on  the  German  National  Monument, 
"Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  located  near 
Coblenz.  Teich's  father  and  mother  moved 
to  the  United  States  in  the  late  1840s, 
remaining  for  several  years  in  Wisconsin 
before  returning  to  Germany  where  the  two 
lived  out  the  balance  of  their  lives.  Frank 
Teich's  immigration  to  the  United  States 
took  place  in  1878  and  he  lived  for  a  time 
in  Wisconsin  with  his  maternal 
grandparents,  the  Horns,  who  had 
immigrated  in  1846.  The  young  man's 
subsequent  travels  then  took  him  to  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  California.  He 
knew  no  English  upon  arrival,  but  this  was 
seemingly  no  drawback  as  his  bid  to  work 
on  Chicago's  Cook  County  Courthouse  was 
accepted  largely  on  the  basis  of  his  superior 
constmction  drawings. 

By  1883  he  was  in  San  Antonio, 
employed  by  Gustave  Wilke  to  work  on  the 
new  granite  State  Capitol  in  Austin.  Teich's 
discovery  of  superior  gray  gramite  in  the 
Texas  Hill  Country  led  him  to  promote  its 
use  in  constmction  and  fimerary  art,  and 
his  firm  became  one  of  the  South 's  largest 


Gravemarker  of  Abel  Head  "Shanghai" 

Pierce,  Hawley  Cemetery,  Blessing,  Texas, 

executed  by  Frank  Teich. 

Photo  courtesy  of  James  A.  Browning. 


suppliers  of  commemorative  sculpture.  Though  of  similar  color 
and  texture,  the  Texas  granite  is  much  harder  than  Vermont's  and 
more  difficult  to  work  but  wonderfully  durable.  When  he  retired  in 
the  1930s,  he  had  provided  at  least  one  third  of  all  the  Confederate 
monuments  in  Texas.  While  Teich  likely  had  a  personal  preference 
for  granite,  he  worked  equally  well  in  marble  and  made  the  choice 
of  material  the  customer's  option.  (It  was  through  Teich's 
intervention  that  the  material  for  the  Capitol's  handsome  exterior 
was  changed  from  limestone  to  locally  quarried  granite.)  The 
constmction  work  attracted  many  bystanders  and,  in  one  instance, 
the  State  Legislature  was  recessed  to  watch  the  work  in  progress. 
As  oxen  were  bringing  a  huge  block  of  stone  to  the  building  site, 
their  pathway  was  obstmcted  by  a  narrow  gate  to  the  grounds. 
Equal  to  the  occasion,  the  govemor  ordered  the  legislators  to 
remove  their  coats,  roll  up  their  sleeves,  and  heave-to.  Teich  also 
carved  decorative  columns  for  many  of  the  large  new  buildings 
under  constmction  in  San  Antonio.  It  was  this  work  that  brought 
him  wider  notice  and  contracts  for  decorative  sculpture  on  the 
other  public  buildings,  including  the  original  San  Antonio 
National  Bank  Building,  the  San  Antonio  City  Hall,  and  the 
Tarrant  County  Courthouse. 

He  opened  his  own  marble  yard  in  San  Antonio,  just  across 
from  the  Alamo,  where  the  Medical  Arts  Building  would  later 
stand.  His  health  gradually  began  to  fail  and  the  grim  medical 
prognosis  was  that  he  had  but  six  months  to 
two  years  to  live.  Loving  life  and  willing 
himself  to  survive,  he  retired  to  the 
countryside.  His  new  health  regimen  was 
obviously  successfiil  as  he  was  83  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Teich  operated  a  granite  quarry  for 
several  years  in  Fredericksburg,  just  north  of 
San  Antonio,  in  the  Texas  Hill  Country,  then 
spent  a  few  years  traveling  in  Europe  where 
he  eagerly  gathered  new  ideas  for  future  use. 
Upon  return  to  Texas,  he  went  to  Llano, 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  San  Antonio, 
where  he  established  Teich  Monumental 
Works  in  1902  and  resided  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Married  on  October  12,1887,  to 
Elvina  Long  of  San  Antonio,  the  Teich 
couple  became  the  parents  of  three 
daughters.  A  son-in-law,  Linton  Foster, 
worked  with  Teich  at  the  Llano  operation, 
which  included  a  finishing  plant  (in  addition 
to  the  one  in  San  Antonio).  Teich  died  in 
Llano  on  January  27,1939,  and  his  funeral 
took  place  the  following  afternoon  at  the 
town's  Methodist  church,  from  which  his 
remains  were  removed  to  the  local  cemetery 
for  burial.  His  work  took  many  forms  and, 
unlike  many  sculptors,  he  was  comfortable 
working  on  pieces  of  any  type  or  dimension. 
An  Italian  marble  church  altar,  inlaid  with 
Mexican  onyx  and  highly  praised  for  its 
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"Old  World"  look,  is  considered  one  of  Mexico's  "must  see" 
tourist  attractions.  Another  altar  was  crafted  for  San  Antonio's  St. 
Mary's  Church.  Not  intimidated  by  the  size  or  subject  of  any 
cormnission,  two  of  his  larger  works  are  the  granite  Tarrant 
County  Courthouse  in  Fort  Worth  and  The  Luther  Memorial 
Church  in  Orange,  Texas. 

The  sculptor's  ability  to  invest  stone  with  human  emotion  and 
expression  was  much  admired  and  made  him  a  popular  choice  for 
the  execution  of  figural  representations.  Twenty-three  listings  of 
Teich's  works  appear  in  the  Inventories  of  American  Painting  and 
Sculpture;  eleven  are  Confederate  monuments,  and  another 
commemorates  those  who  rendered  service  in  World  War  I.  Other 
well-known  Teich  figural  sculptures  are  those  of  Thomas 
McCloskey  in  Fairmount  Cemetery,  San  Angelo,  Texas;  Richard 
Coke,  a  Texas  governor  and  senator,  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Waco 
Texas;  and  General  John  Summerfield  Griffith,  CSA,  Oakland 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Dallas.  Far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Texas,  his  name  is  much  acclaimed  as  well:  a  1926  Teich  Studio 
of  Memorial  Art  catalog  lists  commissions  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Pennslyvannia,  and  Mexico.  Perhaps  unwittingly,  Teich 
also  did  Texas  another  great  artistic  favor  when  he  hired  Pompeo 
Coppini,  who  would  quickly  become  a  "name"  in  ftinerary  art 
circles  in  his  own  right. 

Of  his  eight  exceptional  works  of  ftinerary  art,  three  of  the 
best  known  are  those  for  Will  Youree  in  Scottsville,  Texas;  that  for 
Shanghai  Pierce  in  Hawley  Cemetery  at  Blessing,  Texas,  and 
David  Richard  Wallace's  gravemarker  in  Oakwood  Cemetery  in 
Waco,  Texas.  The  latter  dates  from  1898.  (By  way  of  correction. 
Art  and  Artists  of  Texas  mistakenly  gives  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
as  the  location  of  the  Will  Youree  monument.)  When  out-of-staters 
jeer  at  the  old  saw  that  "everything's  bigger  in  Texas,"  they 
scarcely  ever  know  that  they  may  be  including  gravemarkers  as 
well.  For  some  notion  of  what  "big"  means,  the  Youree  angel  was 


carved  from  a  twenty-ton  block  of  white  Carrara  marble.  Giving  a 
tug  to  the  heartstrings  is  its  inscription,  "If  tears  could  have  saved 
you,  thou  would  not  have  died."  Teich  scarcely  needed 
conventional  advertising  to  promote  his  business,  as  news  of  his 
talent  spread  rapidly  by  word-of-mouth.  The  Scotts  and  Yourees, 
many  of  whose  family  members  are  buried  in  Scottsville 
Cemetery,  had  him  sculpt  figures  for  the  burial  plots  of  Will 
Youree,  Henry  Hudson  Youree,  and  Mary  Rose  Scott.  Scottsville 
has  a  reputation  for  being  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  in  Texas. 
Those  wishing  to  visit  should  travel  easily  on  U.S.  Highway  80 
until  it  intersects  with  FM  1998;  the  cemetery  can  be  reached  by 
continuing  east  through  Scottsville,  not  far  past  the  FM  2199 
intersection,  where  the  cemetery  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road — 
meaning  to  the  left  if  you  have  by  this  time  lost  your  compass 
bearings. 

Studying  the  story  behind  the  Shanghai  Pierce  gravemarker, 
one  suspects  Teich  had  something  approximating  a  photographic 
memory.  Although  he  had  seen  Shanghai  Pierce  during  a  brief  stay 
in  his  home  while  doing  some  local  cemetery  work,  Pierce's 
statue — an  imposing  likeness  high  atop  a  soaring  column — was 
completed  from  a  handftil  of  photographs.  An  eccentric  rancher 
who  controlled  more  that  1 ,000,000  acres  of  Texas  cattle  land  in 
his  heyday.  Pierce  was  a  penny-pincher  of  sorts.  When  presented 
with  Tiech's  $2,500  bid  for  the  work,  he  promptly  whittled  it  down 
to  $2,250. 

The  only  Texas  monument  to  LaSalle,  the  French  explorer 
killed  in  1687  near  what  is  today  Navasota,  Texas,  is  the  work  of 
Teich,  who  spent  two  years  studying  the  man  and  materials  before 
commencing  the  project.  The  monument  was  unveiled  in  1930  and 
visited  in  1947  by  a  twenty-seven  member  delegation  from  France, 
including  Madame  Achille  Murat,  wife  of  Prince  Murat,  and  her 
daughter.  This  visit  was  in  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
LaSalle's  death.   ♦ 
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An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Is  Worth  a  Pound  of  Cure: 

Treating  Delaminating  Slate  Stones 

Slate  is  a  relatively  soft  metamorphic  stone  with  a  layered 
composition.  Among  the  particular  properties  of  this  stone, 
when  used  as  a  gravemarker,  is  its  propensity  to  delaminate, 
that  is  to  separate  along  "fault  lines"  inherent  in  the  stone.  Left 


Fig.  1. 

A  delaminating 

slate. 
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Fig.  2.  Modeling  clay  applied  leaving  opening  for  injecting  grout. 


untreated,  the  pieces  that  shale  off  are  often  the  inscription  side. 

FLUSHING  THE  CAVITY 

When  treating  slates  that  are  delaminating  it  is  important  to 
begin  by  flushing  the  cavity  with  water  to  remove  insects  and 
other  debris.  Using  a  long  bladed  spatula  or  similar  thin  piece  of 
rigid  plastic,  carefully  clear  the  cavity  of  twigs  and  avian  debris. 
Observe  where  the  water  leaks  from  cracks  and  crevices  at  the  top 
and  edges  of  the  stone. 

PREPARING  TO  APPLY  GROUT 

"Dams"  will  be  necessary  at  these  outlets  to  contain  the  grout 
introduced  into  the  cavity.  Regular  modeling  clay,  obtained  at 
stores  carrying  craft  supplies,  is  the  material  of  choice  for 
controlling  grout  leakage.  When  applying  the  clay  to  crevices, 
avoid  pressing  it  deeply.  It  must  be  removed  later  in  the  treatment 
process.  Should  leakage  occur,  additional  pressure  to  seal  the  area 
may  be  necessary.  Leave  several  inches  free  of  the  clay  dam  at  the 
top  of  the  stone  where  the  grout  will  be  poured  into  the  cavity. 

Grout  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  three  parts  #2  Portland 
cement  (gray),  two  parts  of  high  calcium  lime,  and  five  parts  of 
fine  sand.  Add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  mixture  the 
consistency  of  heavy  cream.  Then  add  a  very  small  amount  of 
cement  coloring  (black)  to  tint  the  mixture  as  close  to  the  color  of 
the  stone  as  possible.  Pour  the  grout  into  the  cavity  Be  as  neat  as 
possible,  because  this  material  hardens  and  is  difficult  to  remove. 
If  it  happens  to  run  down  the  stone,  wipe  it  off  and  rinse  the  stone 
immediately. 

Allow  the  grout  two  or  three  days  to  cure.  A  plastic  bag  over 
the  stone  will  protect  against  rain. 

CAPPING  THE  STONE 

Once  the  grout  has  cured,  remove  the  clay  used  for  dams. 
Now  the  stabilized  grouted  stone  needs  to  be  "capped."  Clean  the 
edges  with  water.  Carefijlly  apply  a  thin  layer  of  cement  bonding 
material  with  a  narrow  disposable  brush  over  all  the  cracks,  top 
and  sides.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  three  parts  #2  gray  Portland 
cement,  two  parts  lime,  five  parts  fine  sand,  and  cement  coloring 
to  match  the  stone.  Add  just  enough  water  to  make  the  mix 
pliable.  Fill  the  cracks  using  an  appropriate  tool  such  as  a  small 
plastic  palette  knife  used  by  artists  and  smooth  the  capping 
material  with  a  dampened  palette  knife  to  obtain  a  smooth,  neat 
surface. 

Note:  Stones  that  are  just  beginning  to  delaminate  can  be 
successfully  treated  just  by  applying  a  "cap"  over  the  still  narrow 
openings.  The  purpose  is  to  prevent  moisture  intrusion  into  the 
cavity. 

Craft  stores  carry  a  package  of  plastic  palette  knives  that 
costs  less  than  a  dollar.   ♦ 


Fig.  4.  Treatment  completed. 
Exposure  to  weather  will  darken  the  "cap." 

James  Fannin  provided  much  of  the  information  included  in  this  article. 
Fred  Oakley  provided  the  treatment  procedure.  Rosalee  Oakley  photographed  the  process. 


Fig.  3.  Applying  a  "cap"  to  seal  cracks, 
eliminating  moisture  intrusion. 
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The  Future  of  Cemeteries 
Looks  Bleak 

A  cemetery  about  70  acres  in  size  was  owned  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  located  just  north  of  North  Avenue  at  what  is 
now  Clark  Street.  This  cemetery  had  begun  in  1843,  while 
south  of  North  Avenue,  a  smaller  cemetery,  owned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese,  opened  the  same  year. 

In  1849,  Jacob  Milleman  died  of  cholera.  His  property  was 
directly  next  to  that  of  the  City  Cemetery.  In  1850,  the  Milleman 
property,  twelve  acres,  was  sold  to  the  City  for  $2,500.  During  the 
1850s  there  was  much  speechifying  that  these  burial  grounds 
severly  hindered  the  health  of  a  city  that  obtained  its  water  from 
the  waters  of  nearby  Lake  Michigan. 

The  City  ignored  the  health  issues.  The  Civil  War  further 
distracted  attention  from  the  cemeteries.  Thousands  of  dead 
Confederates  from  a  Chicago  prison.  Camp  Douglas,  added  to  the 
dead  populations.  Then  the  Milleman  heirs  sued  the  City  for  what 
they  thought  should  have  been  proper  payment  for  their  father's 
land,  $75,000.  The  City  said  it  didn't  have  the  money,  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  move  the  bodies  and  monuments  and  return  the  land 
to  the  family.  By  1866,  the  great  removal  began.  It  ultimately 
included  the  entire  cemetery. 

In  the  meantime,  people  in  communities  nearby  watched  the 
health  issues,  the  lawsuit,  and  the  potential  for  business,  and  they 
opened  cemeteries  in  anticipation  of  business:  Calvary,  Evanston, 
1859:  Rosehill,  Chicago,  1859;  Winders,  Chicago,  1859; 
Graceland,  Chicago,  1860;  St.  Boniface,  Chicago,  1863; 
Oakwoods,  Chicago,  1864.  All  the  above  cemeteries  were  outside 
the  city  limits.  Except  Calvary,  they  became  part  of  the  City  July 
15,1889,  the  great  annexation  of  land  when  the  city  grew  from  40 
square  miles  to  1 60  square  miles  overnight. 

There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  removal  of  bodies  and 
monuments.  An  ordinance  passed  May  8,  1886,  began: 

Whereas  the  City  is  rapidly  extending  around  and  beyond  the 
old  city  and  Catholic  cemeteries  in  the  North  Division,  and 
whereas  the  continuance  of  the  custom  of  interments  in  these 
cemeteries  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  to  the  several  health  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
therefore  as  a  sanitary  measure: 


Section  1  -  Be  it  ordained  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Chicago-  that  hereafter  no  body  shall  be  buried  in 
either  the  City  or  Catholic  Cemeteries  in  the  North  Division 
nor  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Technically,  from  May  8,  1866  to  July  15,  1889,  the  City  of 
Chicago  had  no  burial  space. 

Recently  a  newspaper  article  mentioned  that  twenty  acres  of 
Rosehill  Cemetery's  unused  land  might  be  converted  by  the  City 
of  Chicago  as  a  park.  A  noble  idea?  No,  if  one  considers  that  burial 
space  in  the  City  is  in  very  short  supply.  No,  if  one  considers  that 
vast  numbers  of  Chicago's  inhabitants  do  not  accept  cremation  as 
an  acceptable  way  to  leave  this  life  (Orthodox  Jews,  Muslims, 
Eastern  Orthodox  Christians,  and  many  Catholics  and 
Protestants — although  the  Roman  Catholic  church  permitted 
cremation,  beginning  in  1963,  it  has  not  been  widely  accepted). 
No  new  cemetery  had  opened  in  the  Chicago  area  since  1958;  one 
small  one  40  miles  distant  is  scheduled  to  open  in  2005. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  burial  sites  have  been  sold  for  development. 
In  2004,  Chicago's  228  square  miles  include  approximately  63 
sites  which  were  once  burial  places.  Also,  parcels  of  extant 
cemeteries  have  been  sold.  As  an  example,  a  sale,  fifteen  years 
ago,  removed  seventeen  acres  which  had  been  part  of  an  active 
cemetery  intended  for  burial  purposes.  This  land  is  now  home  to 
80  upscale  residences.  Recently  another  cemetery  sold  eleven 
acres  for  an  equally  upscale  shopping  mall — it  is  easy  to  justify 
the  sale  of  non-taxed  cemetery  land,  for  now  it  goes  on  the  tax 
rolls. 

Will  the  funeral  procession  of  the  future  have  to  travel  fifty  or 
more  miles  to  Indiana  or  Wisconsin  in  order  to  procure  in-ground 
burial?  Will  the  recent  rise  of  the  cost  of  a  grave  to  $4,500  in  one 
cemetery  be  adopted  by  other  cemeteries? 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  nearly  200  acres  of  land 
intended  for  burial  have  disappeared  to  the  tax  rolls.  Many 
cemeteries  are  dead,  with  no  additional  space  available  to  be  sold. 
No  longer  do  municipalities  feel  the  responsibility  to  provide 
burial  space.  Just  a  reminder:  the  ordinance  of  May  8,  1866, 
remains  in  effect.  ♦ 
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Preservation  and  Research 

In  a  few  recent  columns  I've  mentioned  that  gravestone/yard 
articles  are  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  my  daily 
reading.  Good  or  bad  mentions  are  numerous.  The  gravestone 
research  effort  seems  to  be  on  the  right  track  and  I  have  a  few 
more  success  stories  here. 

AGS's  own  Gary  Collison  {Markers  editor)  sent  me  this 
article  about  two  restored  nineteenth-century  graveyards  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  I'll  paraphrase  the  article  written  by  David 
Templeton  which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
June  17,  2004. 

Burgettstown,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Westlake,  President  of  the  Fort  Vance  Historical 
Society,  Katherine  Slasor,  Eldersville,  Pa.  Historian  and  Ronald 
Di  Orio,  Burgettstown,  Pa.  Historian  all  successfully  pooled  their 
efforts  and  achieved  clear-cut  good  results. 

Two  graveyards  in  Burgettstown  were  all  but  forgotten.  The 
Hillcrest  Cemetery  and  the  Old  United  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 
"Partying  scoflflaws  wrecked  Hillcrest  in  the  1970's  leaving 
headstones  overturned  and  majestic  obelisks  toppled,  no  longer  to 
point  skyward.  Then  trees,  brush  and  weeds  swallowed  it  whole. 
History  lay  in  ruins." 

Last  year,  Westlake  mentioned  her  concerns  to  then  county 
Commissioner  John  Bevec,  who  referred  her  to  the  county's 
Furlough  Into  Service  program  (FITS),  which  recruits  county  jail 
inmates  to  do  weekend  community  service  projects.  FITS 
provided  15  to  20  people  for  eight  spring  days  of  work,  and  the 
1 ,000  man-hours  of  labor  produced  eye-popping  results.  They  cut 
down  rogue  trees,  removed  trespassing  brush  and  weeds,  did  some 
landscaping  and  righted  200  headstones,  including  using  pry  bars 
to  lift  obelisks  weighing  1,600  pounds  and  more.  They  put 
branches  through  a  chipper  and  used  the  chips  to  build  cemetery 
paths.  They  used  tree  trunks  as  fence  posts,  and  produced  cord 
wood.  They  cut  weeds  at  the  Old  United  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

The  last  burial  in  the  Hillcrest  Cemetery  was  in  1943,  almost 
a  century  after  its  creation.  Four  Civil  War  veterans  and  one 
Mexican  War  veteran  are  buried  there. 

People  were  interred  in  the  Old  UP.  Cemetery  fi-om  1802 
through  1976.  It  features  the  graves  of  one  World  War  I,  five 
Revolutionary  War  and  three  Civil  War  veterans. 

With  the  project  near  completion,  Westlake  and  Di  Orio  have 
applied  to  the  state  Bureau  of  Historic  Preservation  and  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  to  have  the  cemeteries 


designated  historic  landmarks.  They  hope  it  will  help  them  land 
grants  to  pay  for  regular  maintenance. 

Stumps  still  must  be  removed  and  more  headstones  righted  in 
the  two  football-field-sized  cemeteries. 

Di  Orio  said  he  planned  to  research  their  histories,  plot  the 
location  of  each  grave  and  put  all  the  information  on  compact 
disks.  He  noted  that  myrtle,  or  periwinkle,  growing  throughout  the 
cemeteries  reflects  the  Scotch-Irish  custom  of  throwing  sprigs  of 
myrtle  on  graves.  The  cemetery  is  full  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 

Western  Pennsylvania  has  numerous  old  church  cemeteries 
with  the  churches  no  longer  standing.  As  a  result,  many  are 
overgrown,  in  dire  need  of  repair  and  largely  forgotten. 

Gary  Collison  said  old  cemeteries  were  havens  for  history  and 
reflected  ethnicity,  culture  and  art.  "For  genealogists,  cemeteries 
are  irreplaceable  sources  of  information,  because  complete 
documents  of  families  don't  exist  in  public  records'  he  said.  'They 
are  essential  archives  for  family  history." 

Before  1 850,  local  artisans  made  grave  markers,  which  often 
reflected  local  traditions  and  unique  artwork.  After  1 850,  national 
trends  took  over,  resulting  in  grave  markers  bearing  angels,  lambs 
and  Bibles.  Obelisks  were  popular  in  this  era  Collison  said. 

Twentieth-century  grave  markers  were  minimalist,  lacking 
decor  or  individualism.  But  in  the  past  30  to  40  years,  new 
technology  and  an  emphasis  on  the  individual  has  turned 
headstones  into  intimate  memorials  to  the  deceased. 

The  Burgettstown  cemeteries  reflect  earlier  trends,  from  local 
grave  markers  to  obelisks  and  curious,  odd-shaped  Victorian-era 
headstones.  And  with  fresh  access  to  the  cemeteries,  Burgettstown 
can  begin  reclaiming  its  heritage. 

I  thank  Professor  Collison  and  journalist  David  Templeton  for 
their  reporting,  the  historians  for  their  diligence,  and  the  inmates 
for  the  back-breaking  labor.  Recruiting  inmates  for  these  tasks  is 
a  tremendous  resource  and  should  be  employed  elsewhere. 

The  following  material  was  submitted  by  Jeanne  Swadosh, 
who  is  doing  research  on  Staten  Island,  New  York.  She  is 
responsible  for  this  data  describing  the  basic  nature  of  her  project 
and  a  history  of  how  it  all  came  to  be. 

Staten  Island,  New  York 

The  Silver  Lake  Cemetery  in  Staten  Island,  New  York  is  the 
final  resting  place  of  thousands  of  Jewish  immigrants,  mainly 
from  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  but  also  from  Ellis  Island. 
The  majority  of  the  markers  date  from  1 895,  when  the  facility 
opened,  to  1909  when  the  cemetery  was  filled.  I  am  working  on 
doing  a  complete  inventory  of  the  cemetery,  recording  marker 
inscriptions  and  the  state  of  each  marker  using  the  AGS  database. 

A  large  number  of  markers  are  marble  and  haven't  aged  well. 
Many  stones  are  illegible  already.  Others  are  victims  of  vandalism, 
falling  tree  branches,  and  erosion.  Because  they  commemorate 
Jewish  lives,  the  majority  of  stones  are  in  Hebrew  and  English, 
while  some  are  only  in  Hebrew. 

The  Hebrew  Free  Burial  Association  (HFBA)  was  established 
over  1 00  years  ago  to  bury  indigent  Jews.  In  its  century  of  service 
to  New  York's  Jewish  community,  HFBA  has  interred  over  55,000 
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Jews  in  our  two  historic  Staten  Island  cemeteries,  one  of  which  is 
the  4.7-acre  Silver  Lake  Cemetery  on  Staten  Island's  north  shore. 
The  HFBA  is  non-profit.  The  organization  has  its  roots  in  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side.  It  began  as  a  neighborhood  community 
free  burial  society,  formed  by  a  small  group  of  men  who  felt 
strongly  that  burying  the  dead  in  the  tradition  of  our  fathers  was 
one  of  the  central  obligations  of  Jewish  life.  Among  them  they 
raised  the  money  to  buy  a  small  cemetery,  Silver  Lake,  and  to  bury 
those  Jews  who  could  not  afford  the  cost  of  fiinerals  or  plots. 
When  the  first  cemetery  was  filled,  they  raised  the  money  to  buy 
a  second,  Mt.  Richmond,  which  is  still  in  use  today. 

When  HFBA  began  its  mission,  most  of  those  we  buried  were 
immigrants  who  lived  in  New  York's  Jewish  ghettos.  We  buried 
hundreds  of  children  who  died  in  the  influenza  and  diphtheria 
epidemics  that  swept  the  tenements  in  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Our  two  historic  cemeteries  on  Staten  Island  are 
important  reminders  of  the  American  Jewish  experience.  Silver 
Lake  and  Mt.  Richmond  Memorial  Parks  are  filled  with  the  hopes 
of  thousands  who  came  to  our  shores  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Parents,  grandparents,  and  adult 
children,  they  died  before  they  could  move  out  of  the  ghetto.  Or 


they  passed  away  after  living  many  years  and  watching  the  old 
neighborhood  change  and  the  more  affluent  move  out.  Children 
are  buried  who  died  before  they  had  a  chance  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  glory  of  living. 

The  HFBA  is  the  other  side  of  the  American  success  story. 
Those  we  bury  are  not  the  stereotyped  Jewish  professionals, 
shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  professors.  They  are  the  "huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free;"  they  are  workers  who  toiled 
unglamorously  in  sweatshops.  They  are  the  immigrants  who  never 
were  able  to  master  English  and  were  left  behind.  As  important  as 
our  role  models  are,  these  people  also  need  to  be  remembered,  for 
they  are  also  part  of  our  Jewish  community.  We  welcome 
volunteers  interested  in  performing  maintenance  and 
preservation-related  activities,  as  well  as  those  who  would  like  to 
visit  what  remains  of  an  important  facet  of  Jewish-American 
history. 

I  thank  Ms.  Swadosh  for  her  work,  and  more  will  be  printed 
as  the  project  continues.  Those  interested  can  contact  her  at 
917  757-1877  (cell)  or  piratejermy@ureach.com   ♦ 
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Angelika  forwarded  this  announcement  from  Mauro  Felicori, 

City  Council  of  Bologna,  President  of  the  Association  of 

Significant  Cemeteries  in  Europe. 

ASCE,  the  Association  of  Significant  Cemeteries  in  Europe, 
was  established  by  twelve  founders  in  November  2001. 
L-  The  first  purpose  of  the  association  is  promoting 
European  cemeteries  as  very  important  cultural  heritage.  In  fact 
most  of  the  European  cemeteries  hold  an  incredible  wealth  from 
many  different  viewpoints:  they  are  unique  architectural 
compounds,  irreplaceable  repertories  of  sculptures  from  the  last 
two  centuries,  formidable  summaries  of  the  city  history,  and 
anthologies  of  taste  and  customs  of  different  social  classes. 

Nevertheless  they  do  not  usually  receive  the  attention  that 
they  deserve.  So  the  first  action  of  ASCE  is  communication; 
raising  awareness  of  the  importance  of  significant  cemeteries 
among  European  citizens,  media,  tourist  publishing,  universities, 
and  National  and  European  institutions.  A  greater  need  is  to  obtain 
more  resources — private  and  public — for  the  conservation  of  this 
part  of  the  European  heritage. 


Now  the  ASCE  Web  site  www.significantcemeteries.net)  is 
available,  and  the  ASCE  press  office  receives  growing  attention 
firom  media.  The  site  currently  is  in  Italian,  English,  French,  and 
German,  but  it  will  be  published  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
members. 

ASCE  shares  experiences  and  best  practices:  a  workshop  on 
restoration  was  made  in  2002  in  Vilnius,  a  workshop  on 
application  of  ICT  to  cemeteries  was  held  in  2003  in  Stockholm  to 
foster  the  adoption  of  technological  innovation,  a  co-operation  is 
active  with  the  Phoenix  Awards,  and  a  relationship  with  the  Latin 
American  Network  of  Historical  Cemeteries  was  born  with  the 
participation  of  a  representative  of  ASCE  to  their  annual  meeting 
2002  in  Cuenca,  Ecuador.  So  we  hope  to  become  friends  of  AGS! 
On  September  24th,  a  seminar  about  "architecture  and  cemeteries" 
was  held  in  Genoa. 

Finally  we  try  to  organize  common  projects:  SCENE 
(www.scene-project.net),  a  project  bom  within  ASCE,  has  been 
chosen  by  Culture  2000,  the  most  important  program  of  the 
European  Commission  dedicated  to  culture.  SCENE  is  carried  out 
by  the  city  administrations  of  Bologna,  Ljubljana,  Stockholm  and 
the  Department  of  Cultural  Heritage  Protection  of  Lithuania. 
SCENE  will  restore  four  historical  memorials  through  innovative 
methods:  in  Bologna,  the  neo-classical  crypt  of  the  Uttini  Family 
(1817);  in  Vilnius,  the  classicist  monument  of  the  artist  Maria 
Karzinska;  in  Ljubljana,  the  memorial  of  the  victims  of  the  WWl; 
Stockholm  will  restore  the  Wetterstedt  grave  monument  (1830). 
The  first  guide  to  the  most  interesting  cemeteries  in  Europe  will 
be  published. 

ASCE  currently  has  58  members.  These  include:  the  city 
administrations  of  Ancona,  Athens,  Barcelona,  Bergen,  Bologna, 
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Brescia,  Copenhagen,  Cologne,  Cordoba,  Cremona,  Cuneo, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Granada,  Lecce,  Ljubljana,  Losanna,  Madrid, 
Mantova,  Maribor,  Milan,  Modena,  Naples,  Oslo,  Palma  de 
Mallorca,  Parma,  Ravenna,  Rome,  Seville,  Stockholm, 
Strasbourg,  Tallinn,  Turin,  Trent,  Trieste,  Varazdin,  Verona, 
Vienna,  Zagreb;  the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Genoa,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of  Bologna;  National 
Heritage  Board  of  Estonia;  Department  of  Cultural  Heritage 
Protection  of  Lithuania;  German  Association  of  Cemeteries' 
Manager;  Norway  Association  of  Cemeteries;  Swedish  Federation 
of  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria;  Association  of  Burial  Authorities 
of  United  Kingdom;  National  Federation  of  Cemetery  Friends  in 


the  United  Kingdom;  Friends  of  Flaybrick;  Friends  of  the  General 
Cemetery  of  Sheflfield  and  Abney  Cemetery  Trust;  Friends  of 
Brompton;  Friends  of  Kensal  Green;  Friends  of  Nunhead;  Friends 
of  West  Norwood  in  London;  Friends  of  Suedwestkirchhof  of 
Stahnsdorf  (Berlin);  Friends  of  Ohlsdorfer  Friedhof  (Hamburg). 

The  ASCE  Steering  Committee  is  now  composed  of  nine 
members:  Funerary  Services  of  Barcelona,  Church  Council  in 
the  City  of  Bergen,  National  Heritage  Board  of  Estonia, 
Department  of  Cultural  Heritage  Protection  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  City  Councils  of  Bologna,  Ljubljana,  Milan,  Stockholm,  and 
Zagreb.   ♦ 
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More  on  the  Happy  Tomato 

The  discovery  of  the  Happy  Tomato  gravestone  (see  AGS 
Quarterly,  Spring  2004),  with  the  accompanying  publicity 
(or  notoriety,  depending  on  your  viewpoint)  has  brought 
the  recent  explosion  of  laser-cut  engravings  on  "gravestones  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  gravestones  and 
gravestone  graphics.  When  stones  were  hand-carved,  any  kind  of 
carving  was  a  slow,  labor-intensive  project,  and  only  the  well-to- 
do  could  afford  the  more  elaborate  decorations  on  a  stone.  The 
rest  of  us  had  to  be  content  with  a  simple  effigy,  urn  and  willow, 
or  perhaps  a  hand  with  a  finger  pointing  the  way  to  heaven.  Over 
the  last  quarter  century,  however,  stone  cutting  has  developed  so 
that  images  can  be  cut  into  the  stone  quickly  and  relatively 
inexpensively.  It  would,  of  course,  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
some  of  these  images  began  to  push  the 
boundaries  of  good  taste,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  happened  with  the  Happy 
Tomato.  Whether  you  are  offended  by 
this  specific  image  or  not,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  was  only  a  first  shot  in 
the  war  between  freedom  of  expression 
and  community  sensitivity  in  the  realm 
of  gravestone  markers. 

A  quick  survey  of  Cemetery 
Commissioners  from  towns  surrounding 
the   Happy  Tomato   site   produced   a 


Mt.  Zion  Cemetery,  Webster,  Massachusetts 
Photo  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 


variety  of  responses,  some  of  whom  have  already  taken  action, 
while  others  are  bent  on  ignoring  the  problem  until  it  rears  its  head 
in  one  of  their  own  cemeteries.  Others,  of  course,  weren't  even 
aware  that  there  was  a  problem. 

In  the  town  of  Auburn  itself  where  the  stone  still  stands,  the 
subject  was  brought  up  before  the  Cemetery  Commission  at  an 
open  meeting,  where  the  majority  of  speakers  (made  up  mainly  of 
the  Lemire  family  and  bikers)  supported  the  stone.  According  to 
the  local  newspaper,  the  Commission  indicated  that,  as  long  as 
there  was  no  "formal"  complaint  about  the  stone,  they  would  leave 
well  enough  alone.' 

Later,  a  formal  complaint  was  issued.  The  Commission  met 
again,  and,  after  further  discussion,  decided  to  table  the  Tomato 
issue  to  some  fiirther  time.  But  the  Commission  did  institute 
revised  guidelines  specifying  that  all  new  monuments  be 
approved,  in  sketch  form,  by  the  Commission  before  they  are 
erected. 

Neighboring  Oxford  addressed  the  situation  quickly, 
amending  its  Cemetery  Rules  and  Regulations  to  require  that  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  both  the  right  and  duty  "to  enter  upon 
such  lot  and  remove,  change  or  correct  the  offensive  or  improper 
object  or  objects.  No  display  of  nudity  (offensive  to  accepted 
standards  of  decency  or  modesty),  profanity,  vulgarity,  and  the  like 
shall  be  allowed." 

The  Town  of  Webster  has  taken  no  action.  A  spokesman  for 
the  Parks  and  Cemetery  Commission  replied,  "We  have  no 
specific  rules  against  it,  but  we  could  find  ways  to  take  care  of  it 
(offensive  graphics),  perhaps  a  fence  around  it."^  The  town  of 
Dudley  was  more  cavalier  in  their 
attitude,  responding  that  they  made  no 
changes  in  the  rules;  "We  have  enough 
problems  without  dealing  with  that.  If  the 
family  wants  naked  women,  it  is  OK  with 
us."' 

This  survey  was  so  small  as  to  prove 
exactly  nothing,  but  it  does  demonstrate 
that  many  Cemetery  Commissions  are 
relying  on  the  families  of  the  deceased  to 
do  their  censoring  for  them,  which  is  a 
dangerous  decision.  The  first  time  a  gross 
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vulgarity  or  hate  symbol  appears  on  a  marker  in  their  cemetery,  it 
will  then  be  too  late  to  begin  thinking  about  the  guidelines 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  assault  on  the  higher  community 
standards  expected  in  a  place  of  contemplation  and  eternal  rest. 

1.  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  (MA),  February  25,  2004. 

2.  Conversation,  June  2,  2004. 

3.  Telephone  conversation,  June  2,  2004. 

THE  ANGER  LIVES  ON! 

I  never  heard  of  Richard  D.  Rawson,  (12/24/1824- 
4/11/1910)  nor  knew  anything  of  his  life,  but  it  appears  that  his 
disposition  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  it  certainly  didn't  improve 
much  after  he  died.  Some  people  take  their  anger  and  frustrations 
with  them  to  the  grave,  but  Rawson  seemed  intent  to  make  sure 
that  people  didn't  forget  the  unfairness  heaped  upon  him  in  life. 
He  had  his  tale  of  misery  carved  upon  his  gravestone  for  all  to  see 
(Mt.  Zion  Cemetery,  Webster,  Massachusetts)  The  tortured  syntax 
probably  indicates  that  he  wrote  this  message  himself,  and  insisted 
that  it  be  carved  exactly  as  written.  Lacking  such  niceties  as 
commas,   spaces,   and  periods  makes  the   meaning   somewhat 


vague,  but  the  message,  all  in  capitals,  is  as  follows: 

WHO  BUT  HIM  WOULD  CARED  FOR  A  FEABLE 

&  UNPLEASANT  SISTER  FOR  YEARS  AS  HE 

DID  SOON  AS  SHE  PASTAWAY  WHY  SHOULD 

RELATIVES  THAT  WOULD  NOT  CARE  FOR 

HER  TREAT  HIM  WITH  MALICIOUS  SPITE 

WILL  GOD  OF  HEAVEN  LET  THEM  PROSPER 

TIME  WILL  TELL. 

The  antagonism  may  have  been  caused  by  some  sort  of  an 
inheritance  dispute,  or  simply  the  frustrations  of  someone  who 
cared  for  years  for  a  ill  sibling,  with  no  assistance  from  other 
family  members,  but,  as  soon  as  she  passed  away,  they  all  had 
suggestions  as  to  what  he  should  have  done,  and  what  they  would 
have  done  were  they  him.  Nearby  graves  give  no  indication  as  to 
who  the  "feable"  sister  might  be,  nor  how  long  Rawson  was 
burdened  with  her  care.  Whether  his  anger  towards  his  relatives 
was  justified  or  not,  he  did  care  for  his  sister  in  her  need.  May 
whatever  God  he  prayed  to  give  him  the  peace  in  death  that  he 
missed  in  life.  ♦ 
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In  his  last  column  (Winter  2004)  before  resigning  as  Southwest 

Region  Editor,  Bill  Cooper  wrote  about  the  Oklahoman 
gravestone  artist,  Russell  Pester  In  response.  Bill  received  the 
following  email,  which  he  forwarded  to  The  AGS  Quarterly.- 

Dear  Bill  Cooper, 

I'm  an  editor  with  Stone  in  America  magazine,  which  is 
published  by  the  American  Monument  Association.  We 
exchange  publications  with  AGS.  I  enjoy  reading  the 
Quarterly  because  of  the  diverse  interests  of  your  members, 
and — although  I've  been  in  the  industry  a  long  time — I  often 
learn  something  new. 

I've  just  finished  reading  your  column  about  monuments 
that  include  art  by  Russell  Pester,  and  I  feel  compelled  to 
disagree  with  you  on  one  point.  You  repeatedly  refer  to 
Fester's  work  as  'carving.'  That's  incorrect.  Even  though  the 
laser  process  does  cut  into  the  stone,  the  result  is  an  etching. 
It  amounts  to  scratching  the  granite  rather  than  shaping  it. 
The  result  isn't  really  three-dimensional. 


IICHAEL  RAYMOND 
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"Later" 


Until  the  ffai'  kcndsmd  tfic  sftadow^  jkt.. 


Betoieft  S 


Rrnthc'i  of  Li^Btegysa 


Fig.  1.  Lockhill  Selma  Cemetery,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Your  column  did  illustrate  the  continued  popularity  of 
etchings  by  today's  monument  customers,  however.  And  it 
also  showed  that  artists  (like  a  percentage  of  memorialists, 
themselves),  don't  plug  the  value  of  their  time  into  the  price 
they  ask  for  their  work. 

The  next  time  you're  in  search  of  creativity  in  Oklahoma 
monument  design,  get  in  touch  with  Linda  Willis  Morris  of 
Willis  Granite  Products  in  Granite,  Okla.  She's  a 
memorialist/designer  who's  also  studied  with  sculptor  Jesus 
Moroles.  She's  intrigued  by  the  textural  properties  of  stone 
and  some  of  her  work  is  quite  interesting. 

All  best,  Jacqueline  Kimball,  Associate  Editor,  Stone  in 
America 
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Bill  responded  humbly  and  succinctly: 

"Dear  Jacqueline  Kimball  - 

Thanks  for  the  note  and  for  the  information  regarding 
the  correct  terminology  for  the  art  work  and  procedure 
used  by  Russell  Pester.  As  you  correctly  observe,  1  am  a 
real  amateur  when  it  comes  to  the  technology  of 
monument  work.  In  the  case  of  Fester's  work,  1  liked  what 
I  saw  and  thought  that  it  stood  out  among  many  stones  in 
the  two  cemeteries  that  I  visited  in  the  Fairview  area. 

The  editor  of  the  AGS  Quarterly  is  always  looking  for 
interesting  articles  and  I  am  sure  would  welcome 
contributions  from  you  or  other  members  of  the  American 
Monument  Association.  The  two  associations  would  seem 
to  have  lots  of  common  interests. 

The  next  time  1  am  in  SW  Oklahoma,  I  will  certainly 
stop  by  Willis  Granite  Products  and  get  acquainted  with 
Linda  Willis  Morris. 

— Best  regards.  Bill  Cooper. 

Bill  summed  up  my  own  expertise  with  his  "I  am  a  real 
amateur  when  it  comes  to  the  technology  of  monument  work." 

I  therefore  contacted  the  Mission  Park  Cemeteries  staff, 
here  in  San  Antonio.  This  company  has  supported  my  research 
over  the  years — beginning  in  1979  with  then  owner  and  CEO 
Will  Tipps.  They  recommended  that  1  talk  with  Patrick  Hurley 
and  Brad  Graybill  of  Hurley  Monument  Company,  in 
Pleasonton,  Texas.  What  I  learned  will  constitute  the  next 
Southwest  column.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  monument  makers 
utilize  six  different  techniques;  the  simple  carving  vs.  etching 
distinction  is  just  that:  simple. 

In  the  accompanying  photo  (Fig.  1),  which  I  took  of  a 
monument  in  Lockhill  Selma  Cemetery  in  San  Antonio,  the 
photograph  on  the  left  of  the  stone  and  the  hand-drawn  figure 
on  the  right  on  the  stone  most  likely  utilized  two  different 
etching  techniques.  I'll  know  for  sure  in  the  next  column.   ♦ 


Commentary 

A  Victorian's  Comment 
on  President  Drinkwater's  Column 

By  Barbara  Rotundo 


I  want  to  correct  some  impressions  that  President  Bob 
Drinkwater's  column  in  the  last  (Spring)  Quarterly  may 
have  left  with  readers.  He  feels  that  dividing  the  two  period 
columns  at  the  Civil  War  makes  this  a  good  time  "to  reflect  on 
how  this  cataclysmic  series  of  events  influenced  monument 
design  and  channeled  the  development  of  the  monument 
industry."  What  he  is  really  talking  about  is  not  changes  in 
design.  That  had  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
earlier,  as  the  Puritans'  religious  beliefs  (other  Protestant  sects 
as  well)  and  the  great  worry  about  spending  eternity  in  hell 
loosened.  No  more  skulls;  the  urn  and  willow,  the  butterfly,  and 
the  dove  overwhelmed  the  occasional  hourglass.  Whether  you 
think  design  is  the  shape  of  the  gravestone  or  the  images  on  the 
stone's  surface,  there  is  no  mid-century  divide.  The  greater 
availability  of  white  marble  also  lightened  the  grief  and 
seemed  to  welcome  the  new  iconography,  as  did  the 
landscaped  "rural  cemeteries"  with  their  emphasis  on  the 
healing  power  of  Nature,  all  before  1840. 

As  for  channeling  the  development  of  the  monument 
industry,  he  goes  on  to  modify  that  himself  when  he  says  it  was 
already  on  its  way  to  becoming  what  we  know  today: 
monument  dealers  who  are  businessmen. 

1  know  what's  bothering  Bob  and  all  the  other  colonial 
carver  students  and  enthusiasts.  It's  what  has  happened  to  the 
United  States  over  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
We  went  from  being  a  rural,  agricultural  nation  to  being  an 
urban,  industrialized  nation.  We  no  longer  go  to  a  carver  to  ask 
him  to  make  a  gravestone  just  as  we  no  longer  go  to  a  farmer 
to  ask  for  milk  fi-om  his  cow  or  to  a  blacksmith  to  order  nails. 
But  they  should  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  every  single 
gravestone  is  individually  designed.  Even  a  computer  has  to  be 
given  instructions.  Long  may  gravestone  studies  flourish.   ♦ 

Editor 's  note:  Barbara  asked  the  ojjice  to  copy  Harvard 
Wood's  article  "Getting  the  Image  onto  the  Stone" from  the 

Spring  1994  newsletter  and  Bill  Conway's  photo  essay 
"Creating  a  Contemporary  Gravestone  "from  the  Spring 

2000  Quarterly  (Vol.  24:  2),  because  these  provide  good 

background  information.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  this 

packet,  please  send  $2.00  to  the  AGS  office. 
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TREE  STONE  CARVINGS 

Continued  from  page  5 

I  contend  that  the  same  approach  as  with  eighteenth  century 
stones  can  be  used  to  study  tree  trunk  stones.  This  belief  opens  a 
new  field  for  gravestone  students,  particularly  those  in  the 
midwestem  and  southern  states. 

The  Belvidere  cemetery  illustrates  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
tactic.  In  addition  to  the  stones  listed  above,  all  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  craftsman  (Strong),  two  pairs  of 
stones  stand  out.  One  pair  for  Cephas  Gardner  (1881)  and 
Permelia  Gardner  (1882)  has  the  two  trunks  fiised  at  the  bases;  the 
two  trunks  almost  touch  at  the  top  (Fig.  10).  The  trunks  are  more 
slender  than  those  on  the  Strong  stones.  Also,  the  bark  is  peeled 
away  to  allow  for  the  lettering,  but  the  peeled  off  bark  is  not 
stripped  dovra  and  not  present  where  taken  off.  The  ivy  leaves  are 
more  prominent  and  rise  strongly  above  the  surface  of  the  bark.  A 
second  pair  of  stones  for  Belle  Dameille  (1878)  and  James 
Dameille  (1884)  (Fig.  11)  looks  like  the  first,  but  the  trunks  are 
separate  for  their  entire  lengths,  have  similar  ivy  patterns,  bark 
removal  for  lettering,  and  are  closely  placed  to  form  an  obvious 
relatively  slender  pair.  At  the  base  of  the  Belle  Dameille  stone, 
eroded  and  nearly  buried  in  grass,  a  carved  statement  says, 
"Copyrighted  by  F.  O.  Cross  Chicago"  (fig.  12).  Similarly,  at  the 
base  of  the  James  Dameille  stone  is  carved  "F.O.  Cross  801 
Wabash  Ave.  Chicago  111."  (Fig.  13). 

Warren  Roberts,  in  a  note  to  me  in  1988,  stated  that  F.  O. 
Cross  was  a  carver,  Ferdinand  O.  Cross.  Roberts  said  he  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Bedford,  Indiana,  to  carve  gravestones.  Ridlen 
mentions  Cross  twice  in  her  list  of  carvers  or  shops. 

Ridlen  notes  that  at  the  tum  of  the  century,  most  Lawrence 
County  histories  featured  John  A.  Rowe  as  a  prominent  carver  of 
tree-stump  stones.  His  company  specialized  in  "rustic"  stone 
carvings — sculpting  trees  and  logs,  complete  with  bark  and  rings, 
for  gardens  and  grave  monuments  and  historical  markers,  and 
making  the  very  omamental  type 
carvings  in  vogue  at  the  time... 
Rowe  had  come  to  Bedford  and  the 
stone  business  in  1 890  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  Ferdinand  O. 
Cross  of  Chicago. 

Barbara  Rotundo   helped  me 

obtain  a  design  book  published  by 

John  A.  Rowe,  Rustic  Monumental 

Designs:     Design     Book.     N.3. 

Although  not  dated,  it  contains  an 

insert  flyer  (Fig.  14)  titled,  "Price 

List    of  Design   Book   N.3    and 

Booklet— John    A.    Rowe—Rustic 

Monumental         Works— Bedford, 

Indiana— September    1st,     1922." 

This  proves  that  mstic  tree  stones 

and  associated  artifacts,   such  as 

benches  and  ums,  were  still  being 

carved  and  shipped  in  the  1920s. 

Fig.  10.  Gardner  stones. 


Eleven  beautifully  detailed  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  Rowe 

booklet  show  upright  tree  trunks,  some  with  scrolls  hanging  from 

stubs,  as  on  the  Soost  Belvidere  stone  (Fig.  5),  tall  tmnks  with  the 

bark  stripped  back  as  on  the  Goodspeed  Belvidere  stone,  (Fig.  3) 

and  books  on  the  top  of  the  trunks.  The  illustrations  also  show 

elaborate  decorations.  This  design  book  was  no  doubt  widely  used 

in  the  northern  states  as  a  model  for  other  carvers,  probably 

including  Charles  Strong.  The  insert  is  especially  valuable  because 

it  indicates  the  sizes,  costs,  and  weights  of  the  shipped  Bedford 

stone      (Figs.      15-16).      For 

example.  Number  275,  a  large 

upright  tree  stone  with  the  bark 

peeled     back,     is     listed     as 

weighing    2,800    pounds    and 

costing  $120.  This  insert  also 

lists    the    shipping    price    of 

presumably  cut  (sawed)   slabs 

based  on  car  load  lots,  probably 

the    way    that    the    Belvidere 

limestone     was     shipped     to 

Charles   Strong.  Those   stones, 

essentially  elongated  logs  with 

design  work,  would  have  been 

easy  to  ship  on  flat  cars  all  over 

the     country.     One     should, 

however,        recognize        the 

diflFiculty  of  shipping  the  more 

elaborate  stones  that  have  great 

sweeping  branches  bending  out 
Fig.  11.  Darneille  stones. 
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in  several  directions. 

Thus  a  student  investigating  the  tree  stones  for  any  given  area 
must  be  constantly  aware  that  some,  or  even  all,  of  the  stones  may 
not  have  been  carved  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  that  stones 
carved  in  Bedford  may  appear  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Richard  Strong  certainly  carried  on  his  father's  business  but 
presumably  worked  with  granite.  Another  brother  may  have  also 
been  a  carver,  because  a  1 927  advertisement  refers  to  the  "Strong 
Brothers"  and  shows  a  conventional  granite  monument  above  the 
statement,  "The  Newer  Types  of  Monumental  Art,  work  that 
pleases  the  discriminating  buyers  who  want  something  different 
and  better." 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Charles  Strong 
carved  most  of  the  Boone  County  tree  stones  not  earlier  than  1 882 
and  probably  after  1 890  only  into  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  used  conventional  subjects  for  the 
most  part,  his  work  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other 
carvers  of  tree  stones  in  surrounding  areas.  This  statement  is 
based  upon  a  study  of  stones  in  the  cemeteries  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  a  large  city  in  adjacent  Winnebago  County  where  Charles 
Strong  had  apprenticed.  In  these  cemeteries  there  are  many  tree 
trunk  stones,  but,  while  elaborate,  I  do  not  think  that  they  match 
the  quality  of  the  Boone  County  stones  and  are  readily  separable 
from  them. 

In  the  largest  Bedford  Indiana  cemetery  there  are  many  tree 
stones,  but  none  match  the  size  and  impressive  quality  of  the 
Belvidere  stones,  despite  the  complexity  of  the  carving  on  many 
of  them. 

This  paper  attempts  to  establish  the  carvers  of  the  tree  trunk 
stones  in  Boone  County  Illinois,  and  to  argue  that  the  many 
carvers  of  these  wonderful  monuments  can  be  identified  using 
techniques  developed  in  the  New  England  states  for  colonial 
stones. 


Fig.  12.  Detail  showing  Cross  signature  on  Belle  Darneille  stone. 


Fig.  13.  Detail  showing  Cross  signature  on  James  Darneille  stone. 
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price:   i_ist 
Of  Buff  and  Gray  Bedford  Limestone 

On  Cars  at  Bedford,  Indiana 

No  stone  sawed  less  than  four  inches  thick. 
Crating  45  cents  per  cubic  foot  extra. 

LESS  THAN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS 

Sawed  two  sides  and  broken  to  size $1.80  per  cubic 

Sawed  four  sides  and  broken  to  lengths 2.40     "     " 

Sawed  six  sides 3.00     "     " 

Bases  cut  smooth  or  rockf  aced,  less 

than  3  cubic  feet  to  each  base > 5.00     "     " 

3  cubic  and  up  to  5  cubic 4.75     "     " 

5  cubic  and  up  to  10  cubic 4.25     "     " 

Larger  bases  than  10  cubic 4.00     "     " 

Add  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  bases  sides  tooth-axed  and  wash-tooled. 

John  A.  Rowe  Rustic  Monumental  Works 

Bedford,  Indiana 


Fig.  15-16.  Insert  in  Rustic  Monumental  Designs,  Design  Book  No.  3. 


Appendix 

The  following  list  includes  all 
of  the  extant  stones  now  known  in 
Boone  County  cemeteries. 

Belvidere  City  Cemetery: 

1.  Moloney  &  family  (figs.  1-2) 

2.  Albright  stone 

3.  Bach  stone 

4.  Baldwin  stone 

5.  Buckman  (horizontal  logs) 

6.  Dentrich  stone 

7.  Flemming  stone 

8.  Goodspeed  stone  (fig.  3):  note 
symmetry,  use  of  peeled  back  bark 
and  broken  oif  top  rather  than  cut  off. 
(This  also  on  Woodruff  and  many 
other  tall  stones  both  here  and  at 
Blood  Point.) 

9.  Hannah  stone 

10.  Hicks  (row  of  horizontal 
individual  stones) 

1 1.  Pease  stone  (fig.  4):  note 
height,  girth,  and  elaborate  designs. 

12.  Soost  (my  maternal  great- 
grandparents'  stone)  (fig.  5) 

13.  Spooner  stone 

14.  Woodruff  stone 


Number 
84 
95 

96 

100 

101 

103- 

107 

135 

168 

224 

248 

255 

262 

271 
272 
275 
279 

280 

1-6    1-6    4-0 

Weight 

. .  800  lbs. 

Price 
$  50  00 

33  00 
38  00 

350  00 
185  00 

350  00 

18  00 

18  00 

60  00 

23  00 

120  00 

240  00 

185  00 

70  00 

120  00 

100  00 

120  00 

45  00 

145  00 

Catholic  Cemetery  Belvidere, 

2  ends  2-8    1-8    1-0,    Seat'3-6    li-6 

Back  to  fit. 

2  ends  3-0    1-8    1-0,     Seat  3-6    1-6 

Back  to  fit 

4-0    2-0    7-0  over  all                1 

0-3 

0-3 

..1200  ibs. 
..1300  lbs. 

..3800  lbs. 

Illinois: 

1.  Sullivan  stone 

Blood  Point  Cemetery: 

1.  Callow  stone  (horizontal  log) 

2.  Graves  stone  (cross  pile) 

3.  Hall  stone 

Statue  6  ft.  high  cut  separate  ) 
Soldier  6  ft.  high 

(Base  3-2    3-2    1-2    ) 

i  Die  2-8    2-8    3-0      } 

(  Soldier  6  ft               ) 
109    Each  1-6    1-^    1-4 

. .  400  lbs. 

4.  Shannon  stone 

5.  Smith-Rice  stone 

1-6    1-2    1-4 

. .  400  lbs. 

2-0    1-3    3-6 

.  .  700  lbs. 

Poplar  Grove  Cemetery: 

Vase  1-8    1-8    1-0,     Standard  1-0 
2-0    2-0    7-0 

1-0    2-0.. 

...400  lbs. 
..2800  lbs. 

1.  Covey  stone 

4-0    2-0    7-0    

.  .6000  lbs. 

Flora  Cemetery: 

Soldier  6  ft  high 

j  Cross  2-2    0-10    4-0) 

1  Base  2-8    1-6    1-0     i 

1-10    1-10    5-6 

.  .1000  lbs. 

. .  1200  lbs. 

.  1800  lbs. 
. .  1800  lbs. 

1.  Jordan  stone 

2.  Shannon  stone 

3.  Capron  Cemetery; 

2-0    2-0    4-0 

2-0    2-0    8-0                

4.  Fox  (horizontal  logs) 

5.  Illegible  (upright) 

..2800  lbs. 

1-8    1-8    3-0 

. .  700  lbs. 

(  Cross    3-0   .1-0    4-6 

-^  Die    2-6    2-0    2-0     [ 

.   2600  lbs. 

(  Base    3-0    2-6    1-0  ) 
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Into  the  Silent  Land:  Historic  Cemeteries  & 
Graveyards  in  Ontario 

by  Jennifer  McKendry 

Self-published,  2003 

362  pages,  softcover,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index 

ISBN  0-9697187-6 

Available  from  the  AGS  Office,  $33.15  Members,  $37.00  Others, 

plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Jennifer  McKendry,  an  AGS  member  and  author  oi  Into  the  Silent 
Land,  lives  in  historic  Kingston,  Ontario.  Many  will  be  familiar 
with  one  of  this  architectural  historian's  earlier  works — Weep  Not 
For  Me:  A  Photographic  Essay  and  History  of  Cataraqui 
Cemetery — highlighting  one  of  the  "must  see"  attractions  of  her 
hometown. 

Ontario  is  a  huge  province,  and  something  should  be  said  of 
its  demographics  if  we  are  to  properly  understand  the  book's 
intended  scope.  A  map  of  Ontario  would  have  been  a  real  plus  for 
readers,  some  of  whom  may  not  immediately  comprehend  its 
population  pattern.  A  1996  census  showed  the  province  had  just 
slightly  over  10,000,000  residents.  This  number  translates  to  only 
three  times  the  population  of  the  Dallas  metroplex.  Is  the  province 
sparsely  populated?  "Yes"  and  "No."  Of  these  10,000,000  Ontario 
residents,  80%  live  in  urban  areas,  most  of  them  in  Southern 
Ontario.  The  majority  of  this  number  (92%)  live  in  12%  of  the 
province's  land  area!  Toronto  is  the  only  Ontario  city  with  a 
population  in  excess  of  1,000,000  (or  even  close  to  that  figure). 
Given  all  of  the  foregoing,  we  can  expect  that  there  will  be  some 
reasonably  large  cemeteries  in  Southern  Ontario  locations  such  as 
Toronto,  Windsor,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  and  Kingston.  In  outlying 
areas,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  family  and  churchyard 
cemeteries,  some  of  the  latter  either  abandoned  as  churches  gave 
way  to  residential  developments  or  no  longer  denominational  but 
serving  the  entire  community.  Much  of  Northern  Ontario  is 
iminhabited,  its  barren  ground  frozen  year-round. 

While  one  can  find  little  fault  with  the  wealth  of  information 
that  is  presented  in  the  book,  the  title  seems  over-ambitious  and 


the  author  has  set  herself  a  difficult  task. 

Choosing  to  be  selective,  the  material  clearly  does  not 
represent  cemeteries  of  the  entire  province  or  of  all  ethnic  groups, 
and  readers  may  be  disappointed  at  the  omission  of  some  notable 
cemeteries  and  gravemarkers.  What  areas  or  population  segments 
have  been  overlooked?  Here  are  a  few  examples.  Thunder  Bay, 
holding  a  strategic  harbor  position  on  Lake  Superior,  far  distant 
from  its  sister  cities  in  Southern  Ontario,  is  one  of  Canada's  major 
ports  and  the  point  from  which  grain  and  coal  are  shipped 
worldwide  from  Canada's  prairie  West  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  yet  its  cemeteries  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  Given  the 
Great  Lakes  navigational  tragedies  that  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  there  are  some  interesting  gravemarkers  to  be  seen  at  this 
location.  Likewise,  Kenora,  Timmins,  and  similar  mining 
communities  in  Northern  Ontario  doubtless  have  gravemarkers 
that  attest  to  mining  fatalities.  The  Six  Nations  Indians  played  an 
important  part  in  Ontario's  early  history,and  Chief  Joseph  Brant  of 
the  Mohawks  is  given  credit  for  bringing  many  of  his  people  into 
the  Church  of  England  (Anglican)  fold.  The  burial  places  of  Brant 
and  various  of  his  family  members  are  discussed  (and  pictured) 
but  can  hardly  be  considered  typical  of  native  Indian  culture. 

Logically,  a  book  with  this  title  should  awaken  in  readers 
various  advance  expectations.  The  title  does  not  offer  any  clue  as 
to  the  timeframe  covered,  but  as  we  read  on  we  discover  that  the 
nineteenth  century  is  its  primary  focus.  The  gravemarkers  of 
Ontario's  now  ubiquitous  Eastern  Europeans,  West  Indians,  and 
Asians  are  largely  unrepresented  and  would  have  added  another 
dimension  to  the  book's  fare,  especially  pictorially.  Many  of  these 
inmiigrants  are  admittedly  of  recent  origin,  but  they  are  residing 
in  the  larger  urban  areas  and  their  burials  are  taking  place  in  older, 
historic  cemeteries  that  seem  to  have  ample  coverage  of  the 
burials  of  those  of  Loyalist,  English,  Irish,  Scots,  and  Scots-Irish 
lineage. 

A  quick  look  at  the  province's  statistics  confirms  the  high 
percentage  of  residents  of  foreign  ancestry,  diversity  of  languages, 
and  lifestyle  variations,  yet  ethnicity,  in  the  context  of  cemeteries 
and  gravemarkers,  has  scarcely  been  touched  upon  at  all.  The 
Pennsylvania  German  gravemarkers  seen  in  Waterloo  County  are 
not  represented,  and  the  beautiful  metal  crosses  in  the  Catholic 
cemeteries  of  that  same  area  are  only  glimpsed.  With  Toronto's 
wondrous  mix  of  cultures,  there  must  be  gravemarkers  that  would 
catch  our  eye.  (The  reviewer,  who  lived  in  Ontario  for  a  decade,  is 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  territory  covered.) 

Readers  whose  cemetery  interests  go  beyond  "names"  will 
appreciate  the  author's  delving  into  cemetery  ftimishings  and 
architecture  and  the  investigation  of  gravemarker  materials 
indigenous  to  the  Ontario  locale.  The  term  "dead  house"  appears 
frequently  in  the  text  and  is  comparable  to  what  most  American 
readers  would  refer  to  as  a  "receiving  house."  One  of  the  books 
greatest  assets  is  a  much  needed  and  long  overdue  listing  of 
Ontario's  nineteenth-century  designers  and  carvers  of 
gravemarkers. 

The  majority  of  the  photographs  and  drawings  are  by  the 
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author,  whose  keen  eye  has  translated  often  obscure  details  into 
something  the  reader  can  see,  evaluate,  and  appreciate.  Most  will 
wish  the  illustrations  were  interspersed  throughout  the  text  rather 
that  in  "album"  style,  making  it  necessary  to  thumb  back  and 
forth,  sometimes  losing  the  narrative  thread  in  the  process. 
However,  given  the  high  cost  of  publication  these  days,  and  the 
economies  afforded  by  this  manner  of  photo  presentation,  we 
should  probably  be  forgiving.  The  dozens  of  long-perspective 
panoramic  views  of  churches  and  their  adjoining  graveyards  seem 
repetitive  but,  architecturally,  make  it  clear  that  Gothic  Revival 
was  the  favored  church  style  in  Ontario's  early  years. 

The  book's  easy-to-read  print  is  to  be  appreciated,  and  the 
author  obviously  spent  much  time  and  effort  in  its  preparation.  As 
so  often  occurs  in  self-publishing,  however,  the  absence  of  an 
editor  permits  a  few  typographical  errors,  all  minor  but 
nevertheless  distracting,  to  slip  through. 

Those  who  read  "province-wide  ftill  coverage"  into  the  title 
will  feel  short-changed.  Alteration  of  the  tide  to  most  closely 
define  the  book's  scope  would  easily  remedy  that  cavil.  If  billed  as 
an  exposition  of  Southern  Ontario's  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  of 
the  nineteenth-century,  we  would  find  the  book  more  nearly 
meeting  our  expectations.  Though  the  parameters  of  the  title  and 
the  content  differ,  it  is  still  a  book  you  should  consider  for  your 
bookshelf  The  definitive  book  on  Ontario's  cemeteries  and  grave 
markers  remains  to  be  written,  but  Into  the  Silent  Land  is  certainly 
an  admirable  start  in  that  direction. 

Review  of  Books  on  Gravestone  Symbolism 

Iconography  of  Death:  Common  Symbolism  of  the 
Late  18th  through  Early  20th  Century  Tombstones 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States 

by  Debi  Hacker 

Columbia,  South  Carolina:  Chicora  Foundation,  2001 

60  pages,  softcover,  89  illustrations 

ISBN  1-58317047-2 

Available  from  The  Chicora  Foundation,  PO  Box  8664, 

Columbia,  SC,  29202 

(803)  787-6910  www.chicora.org  $15.00 

Stories  in  Stone:  A  Field  Guide  to  Cemetery 
Symbolism  and  Iconography 

by  Douglas  Keister 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Gibbs  Smith,  2004 

288  pages,  hardcover,  350  illustrations 

ISBN  1-58685321-X 

Available  from  the  AGS  Office,  $21.00  Members,  $23.70  Others, 

plus  shipping  and  handling 

AGS  Field  Guide  #8:  Symbolism  in  the  Carvings 
on  Gravestones 

by  AGS  members,  2004. 

Available  from  the  AGS  Office,  $3.00  Members,  $3.50  Others, 

includes  shipping 


Review  by  Barbara  Rotunda 

Here  is  a  review  of  two  books  on  gravestone  symbolism  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Quarterly  in  which  we  announce  the  revised  and 
expanded  AGS  pamphlet  on  symbols.  I  like  to  think  at  least  this 
bounty  proves  that  the  greater  public  is  becoming  more  interested 
in  gravestones. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  would  recommend  ours 
as  a  first  choice,  and  then  Debi  Hacker's.  Douglas  Keister  is  a 
photographer,  and  you  may  want  to  buy  his  for  the  beautiful 
pictures,  most  in  color  and  many  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
Italy.  It  is  hardbound,  and  the  text  accompanying  some  of  the 
symbols  is  lengthy,  making  it  good  armchair  reading  on  a  rainy 
day. 

Both  Hacker  and  Keister  list  symbols  by  category,  whereas 
the  AGS  lists  each  alphabetically.  Hacker  under  "Human  Form," 
puts  cherubs,  hands,  skull  and  cross  bones.  Keister  has  a  category 
"Human  Condition"  that  includes  hands,  but  also  something 
called  "Worldly"  such  as  ships,  books,  and  gates,  all  of  which 
Hacker  lists  under  "Objects." 

Since  I  always  begin  any  talk  I  give  on  symbolism  with  the 
warning  that  we  can  never  be  sure  of  the  meaning  unless  we  ask 
the  person  who  selected  it,  I  will  not  comment  on  the  definitions 
used  by  either  Hacker  or  Keister,  except  a  botanical  correction  for 
Keister  who  calls  an  obvious  morning  glory  a  philodendron. 

About  a  dozen  members  of  AGS  have  worked  on  the  list  of 
symbols  over  the  years,  and  the  pamphlet  should  be  helpful  in  any 
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Food  to  DIE  FOR 

Announcing  a  unique 
cookbook  that  is  so  much 
more  than  a  cookbook! 


Inside  you'll  find: 

•  More  tlian  100  great  recipes  for  Central  Virginia's  great 
comfort  foods,  including  Jane's  Com  Pudding,  cheese  straws, 
Mur's  Peas,  Bookstore  Tea,  and  Sweet  Briar  Cookies. 

•  I jghtliearted  looks  at  funcr.il  customs,  old  and  new 

•  Practical  advice  for  writing  obituaries  and  condolence  notes. 

This  book  is  both  serious  and  funny,  and  provides  deliglitful 
reading  as  well  as  practical  advice  for  mourners  of  any  age. 
It  will  always  fill  an  important  and  neglected  need. 

Jessica  Betms  Ward,  the  compiler,  is  an  experienced  cook, 

hostess,  unci  most  importantly,  funeral-goer!  Having  married  into  a  large,  irell-ktimin  (and  aging)  family  more  than  40 
years  ago,  she  has  many  times  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  funeral  arrangements.  .She  sljares  her  ringside  obserrations  in 
this  book.  Her  wit  and  ii'isdom  are  bountiful,  her  suggestions  helpfid,  ajul  her  taste  in  both  food  and  style  "to  die  for!' 
Published  by  the  Southern  Memorial  Association  to  benefit  tlie  Old  City  Cemetery,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Call  434-847-1 'jfiS  to  order  S25  (-f  Sl.25  tax)($.^  for  shipping).  Make  chcck.s  payable  to:  Old  City  Ctniclcry,401Taylor  St.  Lynchburg, VA  24501 


cemetery  dominated  by  Western  culture.  Hacker  modestly  claims 
only  the  southeast,  but  except  for  KKK,  her  list  covers  other 
regions  as  well. 

A  final  boost  for  AGS:  our  bibliography  can  lead  you  to 
scholarly  pursuit  of  symbolism  and  to  the  making  of  your  own  list 
of  definitions. 

Maine's  Coastal  Cemeteries:  A  Historic  Tour 

by  Karen  Wentworth  Batignani 

Camden,  Maine:  Down  East  Books,  2003 

215  pages,  softcover,  b&w  photos,  glossary  of  terms,  tips  for 

photographing  stones 

Available  from  the  AGS  Office,  $12.70  Members,  $14.20  Others, 

plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  Janet  Morelii,  President,  Friends  of  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Portland,  Maine 

Karen  Wentworth  Batignani  has  packed  a  wealth  of  information 
into  her  small  and  unassuming  Maine's  Coastal  Cemeteries:  A 
Historic  Tour.  This  travel  guidebook  to  38  Maine  cemeteries  will 
provide  an  interesting  read  for  armchair  travelers  as  well  as  a  very 
useful  guidebook  for  cemetery  hounds. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  geographical  sections  covering 
southern  Maine,  mid-coast  Maine,  and  down  east,  which  stretches 


from  Bar  Harbor  east  to  Eastport.  The  entry  for  each  cemetery 
contains  simple  directions,  a  history  of  the  area  and  notable 
people,  inscriptions,  and  stories  of  life  and  death.  A  nice  touch  at 
the  end  of  each  cemetery  entry  is  the  inclusion  of  a  section  called, 
"Also  of  Interest."  For  instance,  the  entry  for  the  Old  Fields 
Cemetery  in  South  Berwick  contains  visitor  information  for  the 
Hamilton  House,  the  Counting  House  Museum,  the  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett  House,  and  the  Portland  Street  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Batignani  includes  a  succinct  four-page  introductory 
section  covering  the  history  of  cemetery  design,  gravestone 
carving,  and  western  society's  changing  attitudes  about  death  and 
burial.  Ms.  Batignani,  who  was  drawn  to  cemeteries  through  her 
interest  in  photography,  shows  throughout  the  book  an 
appreciation  of  the  cultural  complexity  inherent  in  cemeteries. 

A  "Quick  Guide"  at  the  back  of  the  book  gives  quick 
reference  information  to  those  seeking  a  particular  kind  of 
cemetery,  and  there  is  a  good  glossary  of  terms,  symbols,  and 
abbreviations.  There  are  sections  on  grave  rubbings,  cemetery 
etiquette,  photographing  gravestones,  and  the  Native  American 
Burial  Grounds  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

The  book  is  visually  pleasing,  with  plenty  of  black  and  white 
photographs,  clear  typography,  and  plenty  of  white  space  on  a 
page.  The  organization  is  clear  and  easy  to  follow — important  in  a 
guidebook.  A  minor  flaw  is  the  omission  of  an  index,  which  would 
make  it  more  useful  for  researchers,  but  no  less  useful  for  the 
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cemetery  visitor. 

Maine's  Coastal  Cemeteries  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  on  cemeteries  and  Maine  local  history. 

Stories  Carved  in  Stone:  The  Story  of  the  Dummer 
Family:  the  Merrimac  Valley  Gravestone  Carvers, 
and  the  Newbury  Carved  Stones,  1636-1735 

by  Mary  Elaine  Gage  and  James  E.  Gage 

Amesbury,  Massachusetts:  Powwow  Rover  books,  2003 

Softcover,  ISBN  0-971791-1-5 

Available  from  Powwow  River  Books,  163  Kimball  Road, 

Amesbury,  MA  01913-5515 

(978)  388-0348,  www.powwowriverbooks.com 

$20.00  plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  Ralph  Tucker  and  Barbara  Rotunda 

This  book  combines  three  subjects:  a  significant  colonial  family, 
their  gravestones,  and  some  local  carvers. 

The  Dummer  family  differed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  being  more  broadminded  about 
religion.  They  supported  Aim  Hutchinson  and  were  disarmed  (told 
they  could  not  bear  arms).  Nevertheless  they  were  greatly 
respected  and  obtained  high  offices  in  the  Bay  Colony.  The  book 


traces  three  generations,  showing  that  they  were  more  typical 
English  than  their  stem  Puritan  neighbors.  This  atypical  family  is 
novel  in  the  Puritan  era  and  is  not  usually  included  in  historical 
accounts. 

The  Merrimac  stone  carvers  are  a  unique  group  and  quite 
unlike  other  colonial  carvers.  The  five  carvers  discussed  were  all 
neighbors  of  the  Dummers.  John  Hartshorn  (a  stepbrother  of  the 
noted  Boston  carver  Joseph  Lamson)  was  the  earliest  carver  in  the 
Merrimac  Valley,  carving  from  about  1700  to  1721,  when  he 
removed  to  Connecticut.  Hartshorn  taught  carving  to  the 
Mullicken  family  and  others. 

The  authors  feel  it  was  the  Mullicken  family  who  carved  the 
stones  cited  in  the  book.  The  evidence  given  by  the  authors  is 
sketchy,  leading  them  to  sometimes  force  theories.  While  each 
Mullicken  family  member  had  some  unique  features  in  his  work, 
it  is  hard  to  be  as  sure  as  the  authors  are  as  to  which  member 
carved  which  stone. 

Hartshorn  also  taught  the  Leighton  family  of  Rowley.  Yet  the 
authors  never  consider  them  as  possible  carvers  of  the  stones  they 
discuss. 

Although  this  study  ties  together  several  threads  which  give 
us  a  better  insight  into  the  culture  of  a  small  area  of  colonial  New 
England,  it  is  a  relatively  uncovered  field  and  opens  an  area  others 
may  well  want  to  investigate.  ♦ 


advertisement 


Did  we  pique  your  interest? 

Would  you  like  to  order  one  (or  25)  of  these  2005  calendars 
from  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  Troy,  NY? 

Oakwood  Is  one  of  the  largest  old  "rural"  cemeteries  in  the  country.  We 
are  finding  that  preserving  history  is  costly  To  raise  operating  funds,  we 
have  produced  a  2005  calendar  called  CEMETERY  ILLUSIONS. 
"Illusions"  v/as  chosen  because  it  looks  more  risque  than  it  actually  Is. 
Everyone  has  as  much  on  as  one  might  see  at  any  American  beach. 
Whatever  one  thinks  one  sees  is  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  only. 


Please  send  me  calendars  @  $17.50  each  $ . 

[  Includes  shipping/handling] 

OR  Buy  in  bulk.  25  in  a  box  @  $12  each  for  $300/box  $  _ 
[Includes  shipping/handling] 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Q  Check  is  enclosed  for  $ 


New  York  State  residents  add  Sales  Tax    $ . 
TOTAL  $ 


Charge  to  my  □  VISA   □  MasterCard 


EXP.  DATE:    MO/YR 


CARD  NUMBER 


Signature  _ 


Phone  . 


CEMETERY 


OAKWOOD  CEMETERY,  TROY,  NY 


Print  Name  - 


Street  Address 
City 


.  State 


Zip  Code 


OAKWOOD  CEMETERY 
50  101^'  Street  ^  Troy,  NY  12180 

1-800-556-6273  -^  www.oakwoodcemetery.org 
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Zinc  Markers 

Local  historian  Ken  Ethier  mentioned  in  a 
newspaper  article  that  zinc  markers  were 
often  used  as  bootleg  repositories  during 
prohibition  times.  It  makes  sense,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  them  being  used  for 
that  purpose.  Do  any  members  have  any 
information  confirming  or  denying  this? 
Bob  Klisiewicz 
bobklis@juno.com 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Announces  the 
Appointment  of  the  First  Executive  Director 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — May  2004. 
The  Officers  and  Directors  of  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery  and  the  Friends  of  Laurel  Hill 
are  proud  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Ross  L.  Mitchell  as  the  first  Executive 
Director.  Laurel  Hill  is  a  cultural  treasure 
overlooking  the  Schuykill  River  in  East 
Falls. 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  was  founded  in 
1836  as  Philadelphia's  first  rural  garden 
cemetery  and  is  honored  with  the 
designation  of  being  a  National  Historic 
Landmark.  It  is  a  garden  of  sculptural  and 
architectural  forms  as  well  as  a  museum  of 
American     culture.     Many     prominent 


A  MODERN  TREE  STUMP 
GRAVEMARKER 

Phyllis  Carter 
Washington,  Iowa 

Tree  Stump  gravemarkers  are  markers 
hand  carved  from  limestone  to  look 
like  tree  stumps.  They 
incorporate  numerous 
symbolic  features.  They 
are  always  stumps,  not  the 
entire  tree,  indicating  that 
life  is  broken.  Ivy  vines 
that  represent  immortality 
and  fidelity  and  large  fern 
leaves  that  represent 
unfinished  goals  in  life  are 
among  the  decorations 
incorporated  into  the 
carvings  on  the  stones. 
These  gravemarkers  were 
popular  from  the  1870s  to 
the  1920s. 


Notes  &  Queries 

individuals,  including  Civil  War  General 
George  Mead  and  more  than  thirty  other 
U.S.  generals,  are  buried  in  Laurel  Hill.  It  is 
a  premier  showcase  of  Victorian  fiinerary 
design  and  illustrates  the  evolution  of 
American  landscape  architecture. 

In  a  letter  to  the  members  of  Laurel 
Hill's  Friends  organization,  Mr.  Mitchell 
announced  his  plans  for  making  Laurel 
Hill  a  vibrant  member  of  not  only  the  local 
community  but  also  the  historic 
community  and  the  tourist  community.  His 
priorities  are: 

•  Expand  visitation 

•  Increase  the  educative  mission  and 
the  interpretative  programming 

•  Create  an  expanded  Web  site,  and  put 
our  extensive  records  on  line 

•  Reach  out  to  the  local  community 

•  Form  an  Advisory  Council 

•  Restore  the  arboretum  to  its  original 
horticultural  significance 

•  Conserve  and  adapt  the  1836  John 
Notman  Gatehouse 

•  Conserve  the  monuments  and 
mausoleums  and  restore  the  perimeter 
fencing 


One  of  the  things  that  has  drawn  me  to 
these  markers  is  the  amazing  workmanship 
that  has  gone  into  each  of  these  carvings. 
They  are  truly  works  of  art  that  speak  to  us 
from  a  different  time.  We  know  very  little 
about  most  of  the  carvers  who  made  these 
monuments,  for  most  of  them  are  unsigned. 
We  do  know  that  most 
of  them  lived  and 
worked  in  the  Bedford 
or  Bloomington  or 
Jasper,  Indiana,  area, 
near  the  limestone 
quarries  at  Bedford. 
They  probably  worked 
in  the  quarries  and 
moonlighted  by  carving 
gravemarkers  during 
slack  times.  These 
monuments  were  then 
shipped  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Although       these 


Is  your  cemetery  looking  for  a  chic  fund- 
raiser? A  DVD  documentary,  A  Guided 
Tour  of  Mount  Holly  Cemetery,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  was  recently  produced  by 
Historic  Arkansas  Museum  and  premiered 
on  April  15  when  the  Museum  hosted  a 
red-carpet  event.  Proceeds  from  ticket 
sales  ($75.00  per  person)  were  split 
between  Mount  Holly  Cemetery 
Association  and  the  Museum.  Honored  on 
the  occasion  was  Mary  Fletcher  Worthen, 
one  of  the  three  DVD  narrators  and  a 
member  of  the  Mount  Holly  Cemetery 
Association  for  more  than  fifty  years.  An 
elegant  buffet  picnic,  reminiscent  of  the 
picnic  held  at  Mount  Holly  Cemetery  on 
its  opening  day  in  1843,  followed  the 
showing,  with  DVDs  given  as  favors. 
Viewers  of  this  professionally  filmed  DVD 
get  a  full-color  close-up  of  this  161-year- 
old  cemetery,  often  called  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Arkansas,  and  a  running 
commentary  on  its  many  highlights.  DVDs 
can  be  ordered  for  $10.00  each  from 
Mount  Holly  Cemetery  Association  (an 
AGS  member)  at  PO  Box  2501 18,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72225. 


tree  stxmips  have  not  been  made  in  over 
seventy  years,  I  wondered  if  I  could  find 
someone  who  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
grave  marker  for  our  plot  in  our  local 
cemetery.  Through  a  long  shot,  we  got  in 
touch  with  the  Indiana  limestone  Company 
in  Bedford,  Indiana.  They  were  willing  to 
make  one  for  us,  but  they  really  didn't  have 
a  clear  idea  of  just  what  we  wanted.  We 
traveled  to  Bedford  and  met  with  the 
salesman,  the  draftsman,  and  the  master 
carver  who  would  be  involved  in  our 
project.  After  showing  them  pictures  of  old 
tree  stump  markers,  they  agreed  to  try  to 
replicate  a  simple  one  for  us. 

The  beautiftjl  hand  carved  limestone 
grave  marker  was  completed  and  set  in  the 
summer  of  1994.  It  is  a  gleaming  white 
color  compared  to  the  more  brownish  color 
of  the  old  stones.  But  in  a  hundred  years  or 
so  it  too  will  achieve  that  patina.  It  is  the 
only  tree  stump  gravemarker  in  Elm  Grove 
Cemetery  in  Washington,  Iowa.  ♦ 
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Members  in  the  News 


Lisa  Ponder  of  Heritage  Stone  of 
Eugene,  Oregon,  has  successfully 
completed  an  examination  for  designation 
as  a  certified  memorialist  (CM). 

CM  is  the  highest  honor  of 
professional  achievement  in  the  memorial 
industry.  In  addition  to  successful 
completion  of  the  exam,  a  certified 
memorialist  candidate  must  accumulate  a 
minimum  of  50  points  through 
participation  and  activity  in  a  broad  range 
of  fields  recognized  as  indicative  of 
professional  interest  and  achievement  in 
the  memorial  industry. 

Certification  is  for  a  three-year  period, 
after  which  an  individual  may  apply  for 
recertification.  To  remain  certified,  a 
memorialist  must  accumulate  30 
professional  credits  every  three  years  and 
submit  to  a  short  written  examination. 


Lisa  was  pleased  to  pass  the  exam,  and 
provides  this  further  information  on  the 
requirements  of  the  program: 

The  topics  of  the  exam  include: 
geology,  ancient  history,  chemistry, 
symbology,  accounting,  marketing,  shop 
and  quarry  tools  and  techniques, 
terminology,  monument  setting,  public 
relations,  details  of  design  features,  and  the 
grief  process 

The  exam  is  four  hours  long  and  is  a 
written  exam. 

The  exam  format  is  many  pages  of 
multiple-choice  questions  and  requires 
several  brief  essays  on  current  relevant 
business  and  design  topics 

The  exam  includes  designing  several 
monuments  based  on  brief  situations,  with 
the  sketches  accompanied  by  written 
explanation    and  justification    of  each 


element  carved  and  aspect  chosen. 

Lisa  is  the  first  and  only  certified 
memorialist  in  Oregon.  There  are  98 
regular  certified  memorialists  and  26 
certified  memorialists  certified  for  life, 
totaling  only  124  in  all  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  combined. 

Monument  Builders  of  North  America 
is  an  international  trade  association 
made  up  of  independent  retailers  of 
cemetery  monuments,  manufacturers  of 
monuments,  and  suppliers  to  this  industry. 
Although  MBNA's  scope  and  stature  has 
broadened  dramatically  over  the  years 
since  its  inception  in  1906,  its  primary 
objective  remains  the  same:  to  encourage 
the  public  interest,  knowledge,  and 
appreciation  of  memorialization.  ♦ 


Cemetery  Preservation 


^     21  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

^     ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
OF  AMERICAN 

Institute  FOR 
Conservation 

•^   Authorized  Jahn 
Installer* 
9906811-SC 

•^   Trained  in  THE  USE 

OF  LIME  MORTARS 


^  Historic  RESEARCH 

^   Grave 

Identification 

^  Mapping 

^   Treatments  OF 
Stone  AND  Iron 

WORK 

-^   Preservation 
Assessments 

'♦'  Preservation  Plans 


visit  us  at 
www.chicora.org/cemetery_preservation.htm 


Preserving  the  Past  for  the  Future 

Don't  let  your  cemetery  slip  away  into  the  shadows  of  history. 

We  offer  complete  services  for  the  documentation,  preservation,  and 

consenmtion  of  your  cemetery. 


Chicora  Foundation,  Inc. 

^jU^    PO  Box  8664 
Jlfr    Columbia,  SC  29202-8664 

IHlr^        803-787-6910 

CHICORA@BELLSOUTH.NET 
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Two  Fundraisers  for  Oakwood-Troy,  New  York 

T 


akwood  Cemetery  (Troy  Cemetery  Association,  Inc.)  in 
JTroy,  New  Yoric  is  holding  two  very  different  fund- 
raisers this  fall.  To  raise  much  needed  operating  funds, 
it  will  have  ready  for  sale  by  September  27,  2004,  a  2005 
calendar  called  "Cemetery  Illusions."  It  is  a  take-off  on  the 
"Calendar  Girls"  type  calendar.  The  models,  both  male  and 
female,  appear  to  be  in  the  buff,  but  actually  have  on  as  much 
clothing  as  you  would  find  at  any  American  beach.  Creative 
props  make  all  the  difference.  So  its  "shock"  value  is  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  Each  calendar  is  $14.95  plus  shipping, 
and  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  State  (see  ad  on  page  25). 


he  other  fund  raiser  is  September  23,  when  Oakwood 
will  hold  its  fourth  annual  "Evening  at  the  Earl"  gala 
to  raise  money  for  restoration,  primarily  of  the  Earl 
Chapel  and  Crematorium.  Completed  in  1889,  the  Earl  is 
filled  with  Tiffany  and  Maitland  Armstrong  stained  glass 
windows,  marble  mosaics,  and  marble  and  onyx  from  all  over 
the  world.  But  it  desperately  needs  a  new  roof  The  Earl  has 
recently  attained  "National  Significance"  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  those  same  papers  have  gone 
forward  to  Philadelphia.  Oakwood  is  very  hopeful  it  will  soon 
be  named  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


Since  my  last  column,  my  family  and  I 
moved  from  Sunderland,  across  the  county 
line,  to  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  It  was  here 
in  Amherst,  30-something  years  ago,  that  I 
made  my  first  foray  into  gravestone  studies. 
Last  week,  my  wife  and  I  attended  a 
ceremony  celebrating  the  return  of  the 
Dickinson  gate  the  West  Cemetery  —  for 
Charlie  Marchant's  first  -hand  account  of  the 
return  of  the  gate,  go  to  page  27.  From  where 
I'm  sitting,  I  can  sometimes  glimpse  the 
northern  edge  of  Wildwood  Cemetery,  a 
private,  rural  cemetery  designed  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted. 

For  the  past  year,  many  of  you  have  been 
receiving  the  AGS  e-Newsletter,  a  monthly 
chronicle  of  gravestone-related  news  and 
events.  Judging  from  your  responses,  it's 
been  a  smashing  success.  If  you  haven't  been 
receiving  this  new  publication  (available  to 
AGS  members  at  no  extra  charge),  but  wish  to 
receive  it,  just  send  us  your  e-mail  address 
and  we'll  add  you  to  the  list.  [Note:  if  you 
don't  have  a  computer  at  home  or  at  work,  but 
wish  to  receive  the  e-Newsletter,  you  may  be 
able  to  open  a  free  e-mail  account,  on-line,  at 
your  local  library.]  Henceforth,  the  e- 

Newsletter  will  be  our  primary  medium  for 
publishing  news  stories  and  announcements 
of  coming  events.  The  AGS  Quarterly  will 
become  more  like  a  magazine,  less  like  a 
newsletter. 

A  few  years  ago,  Jessie  Lie  Farber 
(founding  member  and  former  editor  of  the 
AGS  Newsletter)  made  a  very  generous 
donation  to  finance  the  re-design  of  the 
Quarterly.  We  began  the  re-design  process 
several  issues  ago,  investing  in  new  software 
and  training.  We  are  now  about  to  accelerate 
the  process.     We  have  engaged  a  design 


consultant  and  plan  to  introduce  a  new  look  in 
the  Summer  2004  issue.  We  may  alter  the 
format,  but  we  do  not  plan  to  significantly 
alter  the  content  of  the  Quarterly. 

In  the  Summer  2003  issue,  you  no  doubt 
noticed  that  Jim  Slater's  column  on  17th-  and 
18th-century  gravestones  had  been  replaced 
by  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy's  column  on 
Colonial  to  Civil  War  Gravestone  Studies. 
Simultaneously,  Sybil  Crawford's  column  on 
19th-  and  20th-century  gravestones  became 
Civil  War  to  Present  Gravestone  Studies. 
Implicit  in  this  change  is  a  shift  in  focus  from 
gravestones  to  gravestone  studies,  from  a  pre- 
occupation with  stonecutters  and  their  craft  to 
consideration  of  broader  cultural  and 
historical  themes.  I,  like  many  of  the  founding 
members  of  AGS,  believe  that  detailed 
studies  of  stonecutters  and  their  craft  are 
necessary  and  worthwhile.  Thus,  I  have 
offered  to  host  a  new  column  on  stonecutters 
and  monument-makers.  I  also  appreciate  the 
value  of  exploring  broader,  gravestone- 
inspired  and/or  gravestone-related  themes, 
and  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  fellow 
columnists. 

Since  the  Civil  War  has  now  assumed  a 
prominent  place  in  our  table  of  contents,  this 
may  be  an  opportune  time  to  reflect  on  how 
this  cataclysmic  series  of  events  influenced 
monument  design  and  channeled  the 
development  of  the  monument  industry.  [By 
the  1860s,  the  stonecutter's  trade  was  already 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  monument 
industry,  as  we  know  it  today.  The  Civil  War, 
no  doubt,  accelerated  the  pace  of 
development.]  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
economic,  social  and  political  dimensions  of 
the  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath.  We  are  still 
grappling  with  some  of  the  same  issues.  Less 
than  a  decade  from  now  we  will  begin 
observing  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
War— what  then? 
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I  am  fascinated  by  the  diversity  of  questions  we  receive  at 
the  AGS  office.  I  thought  I'd  devote  this  column  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  questions  we  receive  and  how  we  go  about  answering 
them. 

By  far,  the  top  two  questions  we  receive  concern  funding 
for  cemetery  restoration,  and  "I  have  just  come  across  an 
overgrown  and  apparently  abandoned  cemetery.  What  can  I 
do?"  Lately,  for  the  second  question,  I've  been  referring  people 
to  our  "Reclaiming  the  Abandoned  Cemetery"  workshop  to  be 
held  at  this  year's  conference.  Hopefully  it  will  be  repeated  at 
future  conferences. 

Usually,  my  first  course  of  action  (if  I  don't  know  or  can't 
put  my  fingers  on  the  answer)  is  to  contact  our  Research 
Clearinghouse  Coordinator,  John  Spaulding.  His  knowledge 
and  resources  are  an  excellent  asset. 

Another  avenue  I  sometimes  take  is  to  consult  other 
members  of  AGS.  If  I  know  somebody's  expertise  is  in  a 
particular  area,  I  contact  them  for  an  answer.  An  additional  way 
to  consult  AGS  members  is  by  posting  queries  in  the  e- 
newsletter  or  Quarterly.  Many  people  have  received  replies 
after  submitting  their  inquiry. 

Thank  you  to  everyone  who  helps  with  responses.  It  truly 
represents  our  mission  "to  foster  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
significance  of  gravestones  and  burial  grounds." 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  queries  received  in  the  office: 

"My  golf  course  is  putting  up  a  memorial  for  the  victims  of 
September  11th.  Which  is  correct— In  Memoriam,  or  In 
Memorium?" 

"Throughout  your  publications  on  gravestone  rubbings  I 
find  mention  of  'Lumberman's  Chalk'.  A  couple  of  our 
volunteers  have  inquired  about  this  at  the  local  hardware  stores, 
only  to  find  they  do  not  know  what  we  are  asking  for.  Can  you 
tell  me  which  hardware  stores  carry  it?  And  is  it  called 
something  else?" 

"I  am  interested  in  buying  a  zinc  gravestone  for  myself.  I 
am  an  aficionado  of  old  cemeteries,  and  am  dismayed  at  the 
dearth  of  attractive  markers  available  for  purchase.  Would 
anyone  at  AGS  have  information  on  how  I  could  purchase 
either  a  new  or  used  zinc  marker?" 

"Do  you  know  the  origin  of  two  symbols  I've  seen  on  many 
Norwegian  gravestones?  They  have  a  star  before  the  birth  date, 
and  a  cross  after  the  death  date." 


"Can  you  tell  me  the  word  that  is  used  for  a  memorial  marker 
placed  in  memory  of  someone  when  there  is  no  body  buried  at  the 
marker  site?" 

"I  am  new  at  working  with  the  dead.  However  I  find  the  work 
very  rewarding.  I  have  a  question  about  moving  my  Great-Great- 
Grandfather  from  a  washed  away  small  cemetery  to  a  family  plot 
about  a  mile  away.  The  first  site  is  in  a  flood  zone  and  no  markings 
are  left.  Can  it  be  done?" 

"Can  you  help  me  locate  the  oldest  (readable)  headstone  in  the 
U.S.?" 

"I  am  planning  a  cross-country  trip.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
there  are  spooky  graveyards  to  visit?" 

"Is  there  anybody  within  your  organization  who  may  be  able  to 
help  me?  I  have  just  launched  a  site  from  Lismore,  Australia,  about 
a  mystery  that  briefly  made  international  headlines  in  1978  -  The 
Glowing  Cross.  Basically  a  headstone  was  found  inexplicably 
glowing  in  a  local  cemetery.  No  one  was  ever  able  to  agree  on  what 
made  the  cross  glow  and  eventually  it  was  stolen.  It  has  not  been 
seen  since  1986.  This  may  sound  a  little  far-fetched,  but  please 
have  a  look  at  our  website:  www.glowing-cross.com  and  decide  for 
yourself." 

When  did  granite  become  widespread  as  a  gravestone  material? 
I'd  guess  the  late  1860s  or  the  1870s,  when  better  (perhaps 
diamond-tipped?)  saws  and  polishers  were  available  -  is  that  right? 

"Help!  I  can't  fill  out  my  conference  registration  form!  Can 
you  help  me?"  D 


ALERT! 

25  th  Anniversary  Fund 

An  anonymous  donor  will  match  any  new  pledges 
and  any  additional  pledges. 

Offer  good  through  September  1st,  2004 

Your  $25  means  $50. 

Think  generously. 

In  2001  the  25th  Anniversary  Fund  was  created  to  celebrate 
the  25  years  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  had  been  in 
existence  and  to  raise  a  special  fund  for  future  expansion.  The 
Trustees  who  created  the  Fund  seek  to  raise  $100,000,  and  will 
use  this  fund  for  special  projects  that  are  beyond  the  regular 
operating  budget,  such  as,  expanded  staffing,  membership 
development,  new  publications,  and  conference  management. 

Those  of  you  who  have  joined  AGS  since  the  Fund  was 
started  and  other  members  who  have  not  participated  are  invited 
to  join  in  now.  Help  commemorate  the  work  of  the  organization 
in  the  past  and  support  its  work  in  the  future  by  making  the 
$100,000  goal  a  reality. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Bob  Klisiewicz,  46  Granite 
Street,  Webster,  MA  01570.  You  can  indicate  your  special 
interests  and/or  dedicate  your  gift  to  the  memory  of  a  loved  one. 
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Fig.  1  Eva  Mama  Bastian  (1708-1773) 
Zion  Stone  Church,  Kreidersville 

Photo  by  Sandra  Hardy 


Fig.  2  Elizabedha  Seem  (1748- 
Kreidersville 

Pholo  by  Sandra  Hardy 
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The  Heart  and  Verse  Carvers  of 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania 


Sandra  Hardy 
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Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania , 


first  encountered  one  of  my 
favorite  Pennsylvania  German 
carvers  while  photographing 
his  gravestones  at  Zion  Stone 
Church  near  Kreidersville. 
Among  the  many  gravestones  at 
this  site,  his  Eva  Mama  Bastian  (1711  -  1773)  (Fig.  1)  and 
Elizabedha  Seem  (1748  -  1772)  (Fig.  2)  stones  caught  my 
attention  because  of  the  large  and  unusual  hearts  used  as  their 
primary  decoration.  For  many  years  these  were  the  only  stones 
by  these  carvers  I  was  aware  of  so  it  was  a  nice  surprise  when  I 
received  a  number  of  photos  from  Richard  Mammana  of  the 
gravestones  at  Emanual's  Church  at  Emanualsville  northeast  of 
Kriedersville.  Here  apparently  is  the  largest  concentration  of 
these  carvers'  work  where  they  not  only  did  sculptural  stones  like 
those  at  Zion  Stone  Church,  but  also  substituted  religious  poetry 
for  sculptural  elements  on  the  stone  reverse,  and  stones  that 
incorporated  both  sculptural  motifs  and  religious  verse.  Because 
of  these  carvers  use  of  large  hearts  and  rehgious  verse,  I'm  calling 
them  the  HeartAferse  carvers  since  they  have  yet  to  be  identified. 
Of  the  known  stones  by  these  carvers,  four  stand  at  Kriedersville, 
fourteen  at  Emanualsville,  one  at  Moorestown  and  at  least  two 
had  been  at  Hecktown,  all  dated  between  the  years  1769  and 
1774.  Of  these,  eight  are  sculpture  only,  nine  are  verse  only  and 
four  are  combinations  of  both. 

The  religious  poetry  they  use  is  original  to  each  stone  except 
in  one  instance  were  the  same  verse  was  used  twice  with  minor 


variations.  The  themes  of  the  verses  revolve  round  the  body 
resting  in  the  earth  until  awakening  to  the  resurrection. 
Interpreting  their  verses  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  challenge  because 
of  their  unusual  spelling,  lack  of  punctuation  and  a  habit  of 
breaking  up  words  whenever  the  edge  of  the  stone  was 
encountered.  In  fact,  full  translation  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  help  of  the  good  folks  at  the  LEO  English  German 
Dictionary  website's  General  Discussion  Forum,  who  helped 
decipher  the  eighteenth  century  German  and  provided  the  modem 
German  versions  that  appear  in  this  article.  They  also  pointed  out 
the  AB  ABCC  rhyming  pattern  of  most  of  the  HeartA'erse  carvers' 
poetry  that  helped  in  deciphering  some  of  the  words  in  worn 
places  on  the  stones. 

One  way  to  identify  stones  by  these  carvers  is  to  look  at  the 
shape  of  the  top  of  the  stone.  Each  had  a  single  hump  and  were 
cut  from  limestone.  They  had  a  limited  palette  of  sculptural 
motifs  but  no  two  stones  carved  were  alike.  This  palette  consisted 
of  large  hearts,  multi-petaled  flowers,  multiples-of-five  petaled 
flowers,  a  sun  symbol,  lilies,  scrolls,  beveled  panels,  blooming 
vases  and  incised  lines  in  Crosshatch,  fans,  and  reeding  patterns. 
All  of  their  sculptural  elements  appear  on  the  reverse  of  the 
gravestones. 

The  symbols  of  the  stones  and  the  imagery  found  in  the 
poetry  that  the  HeartA'erse  carvers  used  points  to  the  influence  of 
Pietism  and  possible  connections  to  the  Moravians  who  had  large 
settlements  in  Northampton  Co.  Pietism  was  a  popular  religious 
revival  movement  that  began  around  1670  in  Germany  and  arose 
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Fig.  3  Barbara  Bartelmeh  (1767-?), 
Emanual's  Church  at  Emanualsville 

Photo  by  Richard  Mammana 

as  a  reaction  to  the  insistence  on  conformity  to  strict  formal 
worship  and  the  tyranny  of  the  church  officials  of  the  three  state 
recognized  religions  of  Germany  (Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Catholic).  Which  church  you  would  be  a  member  of  was 
determined  by  the  religious  choice  of  the  state  you  resided  in,  and 
any  deviation  from  that  choice  was  punished  by  persecution  and 
imprisonment.  Church  and  state  officials  considered  showing  up 
and  following  the  correct  forms  of  worship  as  defined  by  the 
chosen  state  church  as  the  only  requirements  for  religious 
salvation.  In  contrast.  Pietism  emphasized  pure  morals,  inward 
devotion,  prayer  and  a  personal  experience  of  salvation  that  came 
with  a  one  to  one  relationship  with  their  Savior.  Pietists  met  in 
small  groups  in  private  homes  to  worship  and  pray,  separating 
themselves  from  the  state  churches,  an  act  that  was  forbidden  in 
most  German  states.  One  of  the  areas  in  Germany  where  Pietism 
really  took  hold  was  in  the  Palatinate  where  the  refusal  of  the 
local  government  to  accept  Pietism  in  any  form  culminated  in 
imprisonment  without  trial  for  any  caught  in  its  practice.  This 
was  one  of  the  reasons  so  many  of  the  German  emigrants  of  the 
early  1700s  came  from  this  region.  ^ 

Although  a  number  of  separatist  groups  with  their  roots  in 
Pietism,  including  the  Moravians  and  the  Schwenkfelders, 
eventually  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  the  majority  of  the  early 
German  settlers  with  Pietist  leanings  were  not  separatists, 
preferring  to  stay  within  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations. 
These  congregations  often  shared  churches  and  graveyards 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  members,  which  promoted  a  blurring  of 
lines  between  the  organized  protestant  groups,  something  often 
bemoaned  by  early  church  clergy.  Intermarriage  was  frequent 
and,  even  when  it  came  to  baptizing  the  children,  the  parents  and 
sponsors,  or  godparents,  of  a  child  weren't  always  of  the  same 
religious  group.  In  communities  such  as  these  in  northwest 
Northampton  County  the  HeartA'erse  carvers  sold  gravestones  to 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed  parishioners  and,  from  what  I  can 
tell,  they  did  not  modify  any  of  their  verses  or  carvings  to  suit 


either  group. 

The  most  prominent  of  their  gravestone  motifs  is  the  large 
heart.  Pietism  was  referred  to  as  a  "religion  of  the  heart"  because 
the  heart  was  considered  the  seat  of  emotional  belief  and  faith  and 
more  suited  for  religious  experience  than  the  logical,  rational 
mind.  Hearts  are  used  throughout  Pennsylvania  German 
gravestone  art  but  none  were  portrayed  as  large,  or  as 
prominently,  as  these  carvers'.  The  only  one  of  their  verses  that 
actually  refers  to  the  heart  appears  on  a  stone  erected  for  Maria 
Dorodea  Dreisbach  (1734  -  1773): 

Wir  sind  in  der  Freude 

Habt  Gott  im  Herzen  sein 

Es  kommt  die  Zeit 

dass  wir  einander 

sehen  in  der  ewigen 

Freud  und  Herrlichkeit 

We  are  in  Joy  having  God  in  our  Hearts. 

When  the  Time  comes  that  we  see  each  other 

(it  will  be)  in  eternal  Joyousness  and  Glory. 

This  stone  was  originally  erected  at  Howertown  not  far  from 
Zion  Stone  Church,  but  was  moved  to  the  Zion  Stone  Church 
cemetery  at  Kreidersville  in  the  1920s. 

Flowers,  symbolizing  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and/or  the  brevity 
of  life,  were  a  major  element  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Pennsylvania  German  gravestone  carver's  symbol  set.  The 
generic  flowers  the  HeartA'ierse  carvers  used  on  their  stones  came 
primarily  in  two  types,  symmetrical  six  and  eight  petaled  flowers 
common  to  most  Pennsylvania  Germcin  gravestone  carvers,  and 
asymmetrical  five,  or  multiples-of-five,  petaled  flowers  that  were 
unique  to  these  carvers.  Two  stones  at  Emanualsville  bear 
examples  of  the  multiples-of-five  flowers,  the  Margreda 
Bartelmeh  (1770  -  1772)  stone  with  its  fifteen  petaled  three- 
dimensional  rose-like  flower  created  from  three  tiers  of  five  petals 
each,  and  the  Barbara  Bartelmeh  (1767  -  ?)  stone  with  a  ten 
petaled  three-dimensional  rose-like  flower  that  has  a  second  tier 
consisting  of  five  hearts.  Each  of  these  figures  is  enclosed  within 
a  circle.  He  also  used  a  smaller  scaled  five  petaled  flower-within- 
a-circle  as  secondary  elements  with  his  hearts.  I  believe  their 
usage  of  five  multiples  was  deliberate  and  was  meant  to 
symbolize  the  five  wounds  that  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross,  a 
reminder  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  This 
theme  of  the  wounds  of  Christ  was  recognized  by  the  organized 
protestant  religions  and  given  importance  emphasis  in  a  number 
of  schools  of  Pietism,  especially  the  early  Moravians.  Count 
Zinzendorf,  a  major  leader  of  the  Moravian  movement  in  the 
1700s,  produced  hymns,  sermons  and  religious  writings  using  the 
wounds  of  Christ  imagery,  in  particular  the  side  wound  of  Christ 
image,  as  examples  of  Christ  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  sins  of 
the  world  and  a  source  of  sustaining  faith.^  The  Elisabetha 
Herbster  (d  1769)  stone  (see  Fig.  4),  whose  family  were  part  of 
the  Lutheran  congregation,  refers  to  this  image: 

Continued  on  page  20 
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The  Austin  Cemetery 

J.  Daniel  Pezzoni 
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lew  cemeteries  have  as  dramatic 
a  setting  as  the  old  complex  of 
graveyards  on  the  edge  of 
Austin,  Nevada.  Established  in  1863 
during  the  early  years  of  the  central 
Nevada  silver  rush,  the  Austin  Cemetery 
occupies  a  rocky  spur  of  the  Toiyabe 
Range  overlooking  the  sagebrush 
desolation  of  the  Reese  River  Valley.  The 
author  documented  this  remarkable 
cemetery  in  March  2003  as  part  of  a 
National  Register  of  Historic  places  designation  of  ten  historic 
Austin  properties  sponsored  by  Lander  County  and  the  Austin 
Nevada  Commission  of  Economic  Development.  The  Austin 
Cemetery  mirrors  the  ethnic  diversity  of  its  host  community.  The 
cemetery's  memorials  include  stylish  imported  marble  and  granite 
monuments,  some  with  statuary;  ornamental  metal  fences  and 
wood  grave  railings;  wooden  headboards,  some  with  traces  of 
painted  inscriptions;  and  vernacular  concrete,  stone,  and  metal 
gravemarkers. 

Silver  was  discovered  at  Austin  in  May  1862  and  by 
November  1864  the  town's  population  was  estimated  at 
approximately  6000,  briefly  making  it  the  state's  second  most 
populous  community  after  Virginia  City.  The  first  reference  to 
burials  at  the  site  of  the  present  cemetery  dates  to  July  1863.  In 


November  1863  the  creation  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  was  announced  in  the  local  paper,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  1860's  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  burial  grounds  had 
joined  it.  The  records  of  these  fraternal  organizations  provide 
some  of  the  first  descriptions  of  gravemarkers  and  improvements.- 
In  late  1867  the  Masons  completed  a  whitewashed  wooden  fence 
around  their  cemetery  and  earmarked  $12.50  for  "the  erection  of 
headboards  of  the  graves."  An  1886  plat  shows  that  the  Odd 
Fellows  Cemetery  was  laid  out  as  a  standard  grid  with  a  wide 
"Main  Avenue"  paralleled  by  narrower  subsidiary  avenues. 

Austin  was  ethnically  diverse;  its  cemetery  contains  the 
graves  of  American-bom  whites,  Basques,  Chinese,  Danes, 
Enghsh,  French,  Irish,  Italians,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans, 
Azore  Islanders,  Scots,  Swedes,  and  Welsh.  A  black  granite 
marker  identifies  the  grave  of  Lee  Kee  (1824-1931)  whose  folksy 
epitaph  reads:  "Here  Ues  a  good  old  ChinamanAVho  had  a  heart 
that  was  a  nugget  of  gold/For  many  a  hungry  man  he  fed/Before 
his  body  became  cold."  Whether  Kee's  grave  is  unique  or  one  of 
many  Chinese  burials  in  the  cemetery  is  unknown.  Early  issues  of 
the  Austin  paper  noted  the  existence  of  a  Chinese  graveyard  near 
town,  possibly  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Austin  Cemetery,  and 
described  the  decoration  of  graves  with  "roast  pigs,  cups  of  tea, 
rice,  confections,  and  other  Chinese  delicacies"  during  festival 
days.  The  paper  also  references  the  shipment  of  local  Chinese 
remains  to  China,  a  common  practice  among  the  Chinese  of  the 
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American  West.  Perhaps  Austin's  Chinese  graveyard  served  for 
temporary  interment  until  the  deceased  could  be  returned  to 
their  villages  of  origin. 

The  cemetery's  material  culture  is  as  varied  as  the 
ethnicities  and  socioeconomic  standing  of  the  deceased.  Large, 
professionally  carved  white  marble  monuments  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Irish-dominated  Catholic  section.  The 
monument  to  Mrs.  L.  W.  Compton  (ca.  1844-1900)  features  a 
female  angel  writing  in  a  book,  and  the  statue  of  a  woman 
supporting  herself  against  a  rustic  cross  stands  above  the  grave 
of  Swiss-native  Elizabeth 
Crescenzo  (1846-92).  These  and 
other  white  marble  monuments 
are  unsigned.  They  may  have 
been  produced  at  the  industrial- 
scale  workshops  in  the  Carrara 
area  of  Italy,  a  possibility  that 
could  explain  the  anonymity  of 
the  carvers. 

Austin's  wooden  head- 
boards with  their  rounded  tops 
and  traces  of  plain  painted 
lettering  appear  to  be  modeled 
on  conventional  mid-nineteenth- 
century  headstones.  They  are 
considerably  plainer  than  some 
of  the  headboards  in  Virginia 
City's  cemetery,  which  have 
shaped  sides  in  emulation  of  the 
finer  Victorian  headstones  and 
which  retain  traces  of  lavish 
painted  inscriptions  and  decoration  that  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
sign  painters.  The  crude  character  of  the  area's  earliest 
gravemarkers  is  illustrated  by  an  October  1865  account  in  the 
local  paper  of  a  grave  35  miles  east  of  Austin. 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  there  is  a  round  pine  stake  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  high,  across  the  top  of  which 
is  nailed  the  cantle  board  of  a  saddle,  upon  the  face  of  which  has 
been  rudely  cut  with  a  knife  this  inscription: 

"Ralph  M.  Lozier  and  John  Applegate,  killed  by  Indians, 
May  21,1860." 

Wooden  grave  railings  or  palings,  now  rare  in  the  East,  are 
numerous  in  the  Austin  Cemetery.  They  are  typically  comprised 
of  pickets  (pales)  with  decorative  tips,  square-section  comer 
posts  with  chamfering  and  moldings,  and  cut-nailed  mortise- 
and-tenon  construction.  Like  the  headboards  they  are  less 
extravagant  than  some  of  the  Virginia  City  cemetery  grave 
railings,  which  boast  turned  comer  posts  and  balusters.  Metal 
fencing,  some  of  it  quite  decorative,  was  manufactured  at 
metalworks  such  as  Wellis  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  the  National 
Wire  &  Iron  Co.  of  Detroit,  and  the  ever-popular  Stewart  Iron 
Works  of  Cincinnati. 

Alternative  gravemarker  materials  include  concrete  and 
metal.  In  the  Indian  section  are  the  concrete  gravemakers  of 
Dummy  Bill  (1893-1945)  and  Dugan  Snook  (d.  1943),  both 


decorated  with  horse  figurines  molded  from  pink-tinted 
concrete  and  framed  with  painted  featherlike  devices  in  red, 
yellow,  and  black.  A  row  of  small  concrete  crosses  marking  the 
1910s-20s  graves  of  Chan  telle  family  members  are  decorated 
with  chunks  of  agate  and  obsidian  and  plates  of  purple  tinted 
glass.  Sheet  iron  was  used  to  form  cross  markers  and  a 
bedstead-like  monument.  The  grave  of  LeRoy  John  Bemd 
(1898-1915)  is  marked  by  an  ornamental  manufactured  metal 
cross  of  a  style  common  in  ethnic  Catholic  cemeteries  in  the 
Midwest.  A  zinc  or  "white  bronze"  obelisk  with  faux  rock-faced 

surfaces  and  an  um-like  finial 
embellishes  the  grave  of  Anna 
M.  Peterson  (1831-1902). 

The  Austin  Cemetery 
continues  in  use  and  is 
relatively  well  maintained  with 
little  of  the  vandalism  that  has 
ravaged  Virginia  City's 
cemetery.  The  region's  dryness 
has  helped  preserve  the  wooden 
markers  and  railings.  However, 
ultraviolet  light  has  scoured 
their  surfaces  and  raised  once 
flush  painting.  The  sharply 
defined  carving  of  the  marble 
monuments  testifies  to  the 
crystalline  desert  air.  The 
cemetery  complex  had  changed 
little  since  1940  when  it  was 
described  in  Nevada's  WPA 
guidebook: 


The  concrete  gravemarker  of  Dummy  Bill 
(1893  - 1945)  in  tlie  cemetery's  Indian  section 


"Large  cemeteries  with  old-fashioned  epitaphs  are 

also  reminders  of  the  many  who  once  made  [Austin] 

their  home.  Former  inhabitants  who  wandered  far  like 

to  be  assured  that  they  will  lie  here  in  the  end~a  form  of 

devotion  that  Virginia  City  also  attracts,  sure  proof  that 

the  old  camp  had  more  than  transient  glory.  " 

It  is  hoped  that  National  Register  designation  will  enhance 
the  heritage  tourism  appeal  of  the  cemetery  and  Austin  in 
general,  and  that  it  will  encourage  continued  care  and 
restoration.  D 
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A  Little  More  Murder 

In  Markers  XVI  we  contributed  an  article  titled  "Murder 
in  Massachusetts,  It's  Written  in  Stone."  The  article 
included  the  stories  behind  twelve  Massachusetts'  stones 
that  we  had  located  which  documented  the  act  of  murder  within 
the  epitaph.  We  further  noted  that  if  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
was  known,  their  name  was  also  included  in  the  epitaph.  Our 
thesis  was  that  the  authors  of  these  epitaphs  were  ensuring  that 
the  perpetrators  of  such  horrific  acts  would  have  their  names 
known  for  perpetuity. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  Markers'  article  we  have  found 
two  more  stones  that  document  murder.  One  of  the  stones  is  in 
the  south  central  Massachusetts'  town  of  Brimfield.  It  is  a  early 
nineteenth  century  blue  slate  with  a  willow  and  urn  carved  in  the 
tympanum  and  classical  columns  bordering  the  epitaph  (Fig.  1). 
The  inscription  reads: 

Mr.  Ezra  Wood 

Died 

6  Nov.  1812  AE 
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Fig.  2  Bottom  of  Ezra  Wood  stone 

The  bottom  of  the  stone  states  (Fig.  2): 

His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  blow  of  a 

Stone  upon  the  head,  from  the  hand  of 

Hiram  Stebbins  maliciously  thrown  at  him. 

Local  sources,  in  Brimfield,  have  no  information  about  this 
incident  and  think  that  it  was  more  of  an  accident  than  intentional 
murder,  maybe  the  result  of  a  fight.  However,  it  still  should  be 
noted  that  the  epitaph's  author  ensured  that  the  person  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  life  had  his  name  inscribed  on  the  stone. 

The  second  stone  that  documents  a  murder  has  a  longer  story 
to  relate.  It  can  be  found  in  the  Brick  School  Cemetery  in  the  town 
of  Colrain  which  is  located  on  the  Vermont  border  of  northwestern 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  marble  stone  with  a  willow  in  the  tympanum 
that  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  rosette  (Fig.  3).  The  epitaph  reads: 

Robert  Barber 
Was  Murdered  at 

Sullivan,  N.Y. 

Aug.  30,  1837 

In  the  54th  year 

Of  his  Age 

A  verse  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  reads  (Fig.  4): 

Slumber  calmly  Murdered  man; 

Violence  has  laid  thee  low, 

Wilber;  shortened  life's  brief  span, 

Made  thy  Peaceful  blood  to  flow. 

Tragic  scheme!  What  wide  extremes 

Peace  in  thee;  and  Rage  in  him; 

Mildness  in  thy  last  hour  gleames. 

Demo's  light  his  eyes  so  grim. 

But  though  briefly  sent  away; 

From  the  Nuptial  happy  scene; 

Brighter  consorts  round  thee  play 

Heavens  with  garland  intervene. 


Fig.  1  Ezra  Wood  stone,  Brimfield,  MA 

Photos  by  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy 
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Fig.  3  Robert  Barber  Stone,  Colrain,  Mass. 

Robert  Barber,  the  victim  noted  on  the  stone,  was  bom  in  East 
Colrain  in  1783  and  lived  here  with  his  wife  Sarah  Taggart  until 
her  death  on  August  13,  1836.  At  the  time  of  his  wife's  death, 
Robert  Barber  was  described  as,  "beyond  the  prime  of  life  being 
nearly  fifty-three  years  of  age,  of  good  stature  and  appearance, 
mild  and  peaceful  in  his  manner."  He  was  further  described  as  "a 
man  of  high  respectability,  and  easy  circumstances  as  to  property, 
living  in  Colrain,  a  rather  secluded  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Massachusetts...  and  had  several  children  and  numerous  relatives 
in  the  neighborhood..." 

On  August  28, 1 837,  just  a  year  and  a  few  days  after  his  wife's 
death.  Barber  left  Colrain  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  Polly  Taggart 
Todd  of  Onondaga,  New  York.  However,  the  event  would  never 
reach  fruition.  As  noted  in  lines  nine  and  ten  on  the  verse: 

But  though  briefly  sent  away 
From  the  Nuptial  happy  scene 

Barber  traveled  fifteen  miles  north  of  Colrain  where  he  took 
a  stagecoach  from  Wilmington,  Vermont,  through  Brattleboro  to 
Troy,  New  York  and  then  on  to  Albany.  It  was  on  the  stagecoach 
that  he  made  an  acquaintance  with  Lewis  Wilber,  a  man  who 
would  determine  his  final  fate.  See  line  three  of  the  verse: 
"Wilber;  shortened  life's  brief  span."  From  Albany  both  men  took 
the  train  to  Utica  where  they  then  took  a  canal  boat  heading  west. 
The  next  morning  the  two  men  disembarked  from  the  canal  boat 
while  it  took  on  a  supply  of  water.  They  went  to  a  tavern  where 
they  refreshed  themselves  with  cider  and  then  cut  through  the 
woods  to  meet  the  boat  further  up  the  canal.  Here,  the  following 
spring,  Robert  Barber's  body  was  found  several  yards  from  the 
canal. 

When  Wilber  returned  to  the  canal  boat  he  told  the  captain 
that  Barber  had  gone  on  ahead  on  his  own  and  would  claim  his 
luggage,  a  trunk,  at  a  later  time.  However,  when  Barber  never 


retrieved  the  trunk,  which  had  traveled  to  Buffalo  and  back  to 
Albany,  the  captain  became  suspicious  of  foul  play  especially 
after  he  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a  person  of  Robert  Barber's 
description  was  missing.  The  canal  boat  captain  reported  the 
circumstances  to  the  authorities  with  a  description  of  Lewis 
Wilber.  However,  pursuit  of  Lewis  did  not  commence  until 
Barber's  body  was  discovered  almost  seven  months  after  his 
death.  Then,  in  April  of  1838,  eight  months  after  the  murder, 
Wilber  was  apprehended  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lewis  Wilber  was  returned  to  Madison  County,  New  York  for 
trial,  which  didn't  take  place  for  another  year.  During  a  three-day 
trial,  in  March  of  1 839,  Wilber  professed  his  innocence  but  was 
found  guilty  and  was  ordered  to  be  executed.  Then  about  a  week 
before  his  scheduled  execution  Wilber  confessed  to  the  crime.  He 
stated  that  he  had  planned  to  rob  Barber  at  the  time  that  they 
boarded  the  canal  boat  and  took  the  opportunity  during  their 
disembarkation  in  Sullivan,  New  York.  Here  he  drew  a  knife  and 
an  unloaded  pistol  on  Barber  and  demanded  his  money.  Barber 
responded  by  throwing  his  pocketbook  and  purse  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  had  Barber  lie  on  the  ground  so  that  the  items  could  be 
collected,  and  next  he  told  his  victim  to  remain  in  that  position  for 
a  half  an  hour  while  he  retreated.  But  then  Wilber  decided  that 
there  was  too  great  a  chance  for  apprehension  if  the  man  lived. 
Whereupon  he  plunged  the  knife  into  Barber's  back,  repeating  the 
stroke  several  times  and  his  victim  died  in  the  position  in  which 
he  had  laid  down.  Finally  in  order  to  make  sure  that  Barber  was 
dead  he  struck  his  victim  on  the  head  with  a  large  rock. 

Lewis  Wilber  was  hanged  at  Morrisville,  New  York  on 
October  3,  1839  by  a  mechanism  that  used  a  238  pound  counter 
weight.  As  a  deputy  sheriff  adjusted  the  noose  around  the 
condemned  man's  neck,  Wilber  stated  his  last  words,  "you  choke 
me."  The  deputy  sheriff  cut  a  cord  holding  the  counter  weight 
which  fell  six  feet  drawing  the  body  four  feet  into  the  air.  Wilber's 
body  was  then  allowed  to  remain  suspended  for  30  minutes  before 
it  was  placed  into  a  coffin.  However,  Lewis  Wilber's  execution 
did  not  end  his  notorious  legacy.  This  is  because  165  years  after 
Wilber's  execution  any  "passerby"  in  Colrain's  Brick  School 
Cemetery  can  see  his  name  "written  in  stone."  D 

Source: 

Dying  Confessions  of  Lewis  Wilber.  Printed  at  the  Office  of 
the  Madison  Observer,  Morrisville,  1839. 
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Fig.  4  Bottom  of  Robert  Barber  Stone 
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Fig.  1  The  Burrell  Hemphill  Marker, 
Hopewell  ARP  Church  Grounds,  Blackstock,  SC 


South  Carolina's  Olde  English  District: 
Its  African-American  Cemeteries 

The  Olde  English  District  Tourism  Commission  is  well 
aware  that  cemeteries  have  in  recent  years  become  a 
favorite  destination  among  visitors  of  all  ages,  ethnic 
backgrounds,  and  religious  persuasions.  In  May  of  2003,  the 
Commission  rendered  a  particular  service  by  including 
cemeteries  in  their  instructive  brochure,  African- American 
Historical  Sites  in  South  Carolina's  Olde  English  District,  where 
cemeteries  rank  high  on  the  list  of  must-see  locations. 

The  Olde  English  District  is  comprised  of  Chester, 
Chesterfield,  Fairfield,  Kershaw,  Lancaster,  Union,  and  York 
Counties,  an  area  most  tend  to  think  of  as  a  Scots-Irish  and 
German  stronghold  that  includes  Savannah  and  Charleston. 
Those  seeking  African-American  cemeteries  of  special  interest 
will  find  the  smaller  towns  often  have  the  most  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  unusual  markers  and  entertaining  sidelights. 

The  Burreil  Hemphill  Monument  (Fig.  1)  is  on  the 
grounds  of  Hopewell  ARP  Church,  1341  Hopewell  Church  Road, 
Blackstock,  South  Carolina.  (This  cemetery  is  off  Highway  321, 
south  of  Chester.)  Burrell  Hemphill,  a  slave  in  the  household  of 
Robert  Hemphill,  a  wealthy  bachelor,  proved  his  trustworthiness 
during  the  Civil  War  by  refusing  to  tell  the  Union  soldiers  where 
the  family  silver,  money,  and  other  valuables  were  hidden.  (In 
truth,  he  may  not  have  known.)  Tortured  to  death  by 


Sherman's  troops,  a  granite  marker  was  erected  by  white  members 
of  the  Hopewell  community  in  later  years  and  reads,  "In  Memory 
of  Burrell  Hemphill  Killed  by  Union  Soldiers,  February  1,  1865. 
Although  a  Slave  He  Gave  His  Life  Rather  Than  Betray  a  Trust. 
He  was  a  member  of  Hopewell." 

Woods  Ferry  Recreation  Area  Cemetery  is  located  on 
what  was  once  the  Woods  Plantation  (1819-1903)  and  became 
part  of  the  Sumter  National  Forest  in  1936.  The  recreation  area 
contains  the  ruins  of  numerous  antebellum  homes  and  historic 
cemeteries.  From  Chester,  take  Highway  9  West  to  Woods  Ferry 
sign  at  Road  SC  49.  Travel  approximately  nine  miles  to  the 
recreation  area,  then  take  Road  3056  to  Road  3056G.  Turn  left 
and  drive  two  miles.  The  area  is  generally  open  at  all  times  and 
information  can  be  obtained  by  calling  (864)  427-9858,  Monday 
through  Friday.  The  above-ground  graves  are  its  particular 
interest. 

Isaiah  Moore's  gravesite  is  located  at  Concord  Presbyterian 
Church  Cemetery,  12032  U.S.  Highway  321  North,  Blackstock, 
South  Carolina.  Moore  was  a  slave  who  belonged  to  a  young  son 
of  the  Brice  family  in  the  Woodward  community.  The  two  grew 
up  together  and  were  fast  friends.  When  grown,  the  young  Brice 
boy  became  Major  Thomas  W.  Brice,  was  seriously  injured  in  the 
Civil  War  and  left  behind  when  his  unit  moved  on.  Isaiah 
searched  for  Brice,  found  him,  and  nursed  him  back  to  health.  On 
his  deathbed,  Isaiah  asked  to  be  buried  as  close  to  Brice  as 
possible.  When  he  died  on  December  22,  1917,  aged  75  years,  he 
was  buried  a  few  feet  beyond  the  fence  of  the  cemetery  but  the 
fence  has  more  recently  been  extended  to  include  Isaiah  Moore's 
gravesite.  The  Blackstock  community  is  14  miles  south  of  Chester 
on  U.S.  Highway  321. 

Sandy  Level  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  is  located  on 
Youngs  Bridge  Road  (Highway  111)  near  Bethune,  South 
Carolina.  Driving  1.9  miles  from  town  on  U.S.  Highway  1  South, 
cross  the  bridge  and  turn  right  on  Little  Lynches  Road.  Take  the 
paved  road  (SR  28-111)  1.8  miles  to  the  cemetery,  which  will  be 
on  your  left.  (Bethel  Cemetery  is  across  the  road.)  Sandy  Level 


Fig.  2  Handcrafted  Lamb  Atop  Concrete  Planter,  Sandy 
Level  Baptist  Church  Cemetery,  near  Bethune,  SC 
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Fig.  3  Clocks  Among  Grave  Goods  at  Ira  Murphy  Gravesite, 
Sandy  Level  Baptist  Church  Cemetery 

Baptist  Church  Cemetery  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
gravemarkers.  One,  which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  being 
homemade,  is  a  crudely  produced  lamb  that  has  been  placed  atop 
a  low  concrete  planter  filled  with  cement  for  stability  (Fig.  2). 
Others  are  made  of  porcelain  and  a  few  are  constructed  of  cinder 
blocks  and  bricks.  Domed  headstones  date  back  to  1848  and  some 
feature  ceramic  portraits  of  the  deceased.  Under  overturned  glass 
jars  that  create  a  greenhouse  effect,  live  plants  thrive  on  a  number 
of  graves.  The  otherwise  conventional  burial  site  of  Ira  Murphy 
(who  died  in  1977)  is  surrounded  by  grave  goods,  including  a  tall 
urn-shaped  vase  with  a  floral  design  and  several  clocks  set  to 
record  the  hour  of  death  (Fig.  3).  Cement  caskets  (much  like 
conventional  grave  liners)  can  be  seen  with  handles  that  are  above 
ground  level.  A  personal  favorite  is  a  colorful  porcelain  bowl  with 
the  lower  half  buried  in  the  ground  (Fig.  4)  to  mark  a  gravesite. 
The  large  blue  and  white  porcelain  bowl  is  of  the  sort  that  was 
popular  as  a  "China  Trade"  item  and  may  have  been  a  prized 
possession  of  the  family  or  individual  by  whom  it  was  set  in 
place. 

Cedar  Cemetery  is  on  Campbell  street  (near  King)  in 
Camden,  South  Carolina.  It  was  almost  certainly  established  in 
the  early  1800s  as  there  are  markers  dating  from  that  time.  As  it 
was  the  only  cemetery  in  Camden  for  the  Free  People  of  Color, 
most  of  the  town's  African- American  residents  were  buried  there 
from  the  early  1800s  until  well  into  the  1900s. 

Clinton  Cemetery  is  located  on  110  Clinton  School  Road, 
Lancaster,  South  Carolina,  behind  the  Clinton  Elementary 
School.  Gravemarkers  date  back  to  1890s  and  it  is  here  that  one 
of  the  founders  of  Mount  Carmel  campground,  businessman,  and 
politician  Isom  Caleb  Clinton  is  buried.  Clinton,  bom  a  slave,  was 
later  a  prominent  minister  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
(AME)  Zion  Church  and  ordained  a  bishop  in  1892. 

Friedheim  Cemetery  (also  known  as  Evergreen)  is  located 
on  Heckle  Boulevard  (Highway  901)  between  Ogden  and 
Freidheim  Roads  in  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  Many  local 
African-American  leaders  are  buried  here,  including  Rev.  M.  R 
Hall  (founder  of  Friendship  College),  teacher  Ida  Mae  Barber, 


and  J.A.  Catlings  (a  community  doctor).  After  falling  into 
disrepair,  the  cemetery  has  recently  been  cleaned  up  by  concerned 
volunteers.  There  are  probably  more  than  100  graves  dating  from 
the  1900-1940  era. 

All  of  the  accompanying  photographs  were  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  Strauss  Moore  Shiple,  Projects  Manager, 
Olde  English  District  Tourism  Commission.  Prospective 
cemetery  visitors  can  secure  more  information  and  valuable 
African-American  cemetery  contact  names  from  the  Commission 
at  (800)  968-5909  or  www.sctravel.net.  The  Commission's  e-mail 
address  is  sctravel@  infoave.net.  D 


Fig.  4  Blue  and  White  Porcelain  Bowl  Marks  Grave 
Sandy  Level  Baptist  Church  Cemetery 
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Beverly  Bethune 

232  W.  Woodland  Ave. 

Ottumwa,  IA  52501 

bbethune58@hotmail.com 


As  we  dust  off  our  gravestone  research  and  preservation 
skills  after  our  temporary  winter  lay-off,  take  a  look  at  the 
following  inscription  and  see  if  it  challenges  you. 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Tappan  the 

mournful  but  resigned  relic  of  Mr.  Richard  Tappan 

who  sleeps  in  dust  beside  her  to  religion  she  was  an 

ornament  to  the  neglect  of  it  a  reproof  after  a  long 

confinement  by  a  languishing  disease  which  yet  could 

never  draw  her  to  a  discontented  moan  nor  quench  the 

ardor  of  incessant  prayer  Her  Savior  wisperid  irise  and 

come  away  and  at  the  welcome  sound  her  longing  spirit 

sprung  with  joyful!  assurance  from  the  eager 


arms  of  lovid  and  loving  friends  to  the  far 

more  lovid  and  loving  arms  of  the  Lord  at 

the  17th  day  of  May  1790  Ae  80" 

Walter  Hesford,  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  submitted  the  above  inscription.  He  is 
working  on  a  book  on  the  influence  of  the  Song  of  Songs  (also 
called  the  Song  of  Solomon)  on  American  culture.  He  found 
this  inscription  in  the  Old  Hill  Burying  Ground  in 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  The  phrase  "irise  and  come 
away"  is  a  quote  from  the  Song  of  Songs.  In  the  scripture  the 
lover  comes  and  calls  his  beloved  to  "arise  and  come  away" 
with  him. 

One  of  the  things  I  love  about  AGS  is  all  the  members' 
willingness  to  share  information  and  support  one  another  in 
research  efforts.  Walter  needs  our  help.  If  you  have  other 
inscriptions  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  Song  of  Songs  please 
send  them  to:  hesford@uidaho.edu  or  write  him  at  Department 
of  English,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  ID  83844-1102.  D 
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Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 

Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 

Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 

Manitoba,  Ontario 

Helen  Sclair 

5221  N.  Pulaski 

Chicago,  IL  60630 

(773)  583-6833 


The  AGS  Quarterly  usually  includes  reviews  of  books 
which  might  interest  the  members  of  AGS.  Some  may  not 
be  aware  that  there  are  magazines  produced  by 
organizations  from  within  the  Cemetery  and  Monument 
industries.  Generally,  they  are  not  available  on  newsstands. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  information  on  monument  design, 
materials,  maintenance,  suppliers,  etc.  Frequently,  there  are 
articles  which  feature  the  history  of  cemeteries.  The 
following  list  is  made  available  without  editorial  comment: 

Vol.  76  -  American  Cemetery 
Kates  Boylston  Publications 
1255  Route  70,  Suite  31 -S 
Lakewood,  NJ  08701 
Fax  (732)  901-8650 
www.kates-boylston.com 

Vol.  44  -  Catholic  Cemetery 

National  Catholic  Cemetery  Conference 

7 10  North  River  Road 

Des  Plaines,  IL  600 1 6- 1 296 

(847)824-8131 

Fax  (847)  824-9608 

www.ntriplec.com 

Vol.  64  -  Cemetery  and  Funeral 
International  Cemetery  &  Funeral  Association 
1895  Preston  White  Drive,  Suite  220 
Reston,VA  20191-5434 
(703)  391-8400 
www.icfa.org 

Vol.61  -  MB  News 

Monument  Builders  of  North  America 

401  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  2200 

Chicago,  IL  60611-4267 

(800)  233-4472 

Fax  (312)  673-6732 

www.monumentbuilders.org 

Vol.  116  -  Stone  in  America 
American  Monument  Association 
70  N.  Market  Street 
Mount  Steriing,  Ohio  43143 
(740)869-3113 


And  a  very  chatty,  newsy  publication  which  surveys  much  of  the 
industry: 

Vol.  91  -  Mortuary  Management 
Abbott  &  Hast  Publications,  Inc. 
761  Lighthouse  Ave.,  Suite  A 
Monterey,  CA  93940-1033 
(831)  657-9403  or  (800)  453-1199 
Fax  (831)  657-9137 
www.abbottandhast.com 

All  in  all,  they  will  enhance  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  cemetery/death/monument/industry. 

As  I  write  this  the  burgundy  colored  buds  on  the  chestnut  trees  in 
the  front  yard  are  turning  a  brilliant  pink  and  promise  to  burst  soon  to 
become  one  of  spring's  most  beautiful  trees.  As  I  review  the  events  of 
two  and  a  half  years  of  living  in  Bohemian  National  Cemetery  I  feel 
that  apropos  of  the  upcoming  elections  an  event  should  be  shared  with 
you,  the  reader: 

Within  a  week  of  'the  great  move'  I  changed  my  driver's  license 
information  and  voter's  registration.  About  two  weeks  later  the 
doorbell  rang  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  nice  young  man  who 
introduced  himself  as  my  precinct  captain.  He  said  he  was  just 
checking  to  verify  that  someone  was  "living"  in  the  cemetery. 

Soon  it  was  election  day.  The  first  person  I  saw  at  the  polls  was 
that  nice  young  man.  "Good  morning  Mr.  Egan,"  I  said.  "Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Sclair,"  he  replied.  "How  are  things  going?"  I  asked. 
He  said,  "very  well  thank  you."  Then  I  said  "I  know  where  I  can  get 
you  some  votes  if  you  need  them."  Drawing  himself  up,  straight  and 
tall,  he  said,  "We  don't  do  that  any  more,  Mrs.  Sclair." 

And  so  goes  Chicago!  D 
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Fig.  1  Gable  type  grave  houses  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  sv»'ept 
cemetery  at  Macedonia  Church,  Tuscaloosa  County,  Alabama 

Some  Grave  Houses  in  West-central  Alabama 

For  a  number  of  years  students  in  the  Blount  Undergraduate 
Initiative  at  the  University  of  Alabama  have  been  studying  the 
cemeteries  of  Tuscaloosa  County  in  a  course  titled  "Marking 
Graves:  Self  and  Society  in  Death,"  taught  by  Dr.  Keith  Jacobi 
and  myself.  As  with  any  area  of  the  country,  a  number  of  distinct 
grave  covers  occur  in  west-central  Alabama  that  relate  to  strong 
cultural  traditions.  The  Upland  South  folk  cemetery,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  tradition,  has  given  rise  to  a  large  collection  of 
interesting  grave  forms.  One  type  of  grave  that  seems  to  occur 
primarily  in  nineteenth-century  Anglo-American  cemeteries  in 
the  region  is  the  "gable  type  grave  house."  It  consists  of  thick 
wide  slabs  of  local  sandstone  arranged  in  a  tent-shape  form  (Fig. 
1).  As  with  the  more  standard  false  crypt  form  that  is  typically 
found  in  the  Southeast,  burials  associated  with  gable  type  grave 
houses  are  subterranean. 

Although  I  refer  to  this  type  of  covering  as  a  grave  house,  it 
is  not  what  people  normally  think  of  when  the  phrase  is  used. 
Most  traditional  grave  houses  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in 
neighboring  locales  are  made  almost  exclusively  of  wood  and 
have  railings  around  their  sides.  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  type  of 
grave  house  in  northern  Tuscaloosa  County,  but  it  may  have 
existed  at  one  time,  because  some  more  substantial  examples  do 
occur  in  the  region  (Fig.  2).  The  more  traditional  gable  type  grave 
house  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "combed  grave,"  a  term  used  on 
the  eastern  Highland  Rim  of  Tennessee  that  characterizes  the  crest 
or  ridge  of  a  roof  as  analogous  to  the  shape  of  a  cock's  comb.  In 
Tennessee  combed  graves  occur  from  1817  to  the  1960s,  but  most 
of  those  in  Alabama  date  between  the  1840s  and  World 
War  I. 

In  the  North  River  region  of  northern  Tuscaloosa  County 


Fig.  2  Megan  Harrison  stands  beside  a  substantial  sandstone  block 

grave  house  with  a  tin  roof  at  the  Liberty  Hill  Church  cemetery.  It 

protects  the  grave  of  Sarah  Clifton  1863 

gable  type  grave  houses  have  been  observed  at  cemeteries 
associated  with  both  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  With  the 
exception  of  the  very  early  Old  Prewitte  cemetery,  which  has  a 
mix  of  Anglo-American  and  African- American  interments,  gable 
type  grave  houses  never  seem  to  appear  in  African-American 
cemeteries.  As  shown  in  some  of  the  gable  type  grave  houses  at 
the  Old  Prewitte  cemetery,  epitaphs  on  gable  type  grave  houses 
occasionally  occur  on  roof  elements  (Fig.  3).  Much  more  typical 
is  to  have  epitaphs  on  one  of  the  triangular-shaped  ends  of  the 
grave  house  (Fig.  4).  Marble  or  large  sandstone  tablets  also 
commonly  serve  as  headstones  (Fig.  5).  Because  of  gaps  in  the 
joints,  gable  type  grave  houses  often  fill  with  soil,  but  that  was  not 
the  original  intent.  The  cavernous  open  spaces  that  are  so  often 
created  by  this  architectural  form  is  actually  rather  conducive  for 
the  harboring  of  snakes.  Consequently,  maintenance  workers 
have  been  known  to  dismantle  many  of  these  graves  over  the 
years.  However,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  passage  of  time  is  the 
main  reason  for  why  so  many  of  these  early  forms  of  grave 
markers  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  landscape.  D 

Appendix  Containing  bibliography: 

The  Upland  South  cultural  tradition  is  described  by  Milton 
Newton,  "Culmral  Preadaptation  and  the  Upland  South,"  Walker, 
Hiram  J.  and  Haag,  William  G.  (eds.)  Man  and  Cultural  Heritage. 
Geoscience  and  Man,  vol.  5.  Baton  Rouge:  School  of 
Geoscience,  Louisiana  State  University  (1974):  143-154. 


Fig.  3  Brad  Murray  kneels  before  a  small  gable  type 

grave  house  at  old  Prewitte  cemetery.  The  epitaph 

on  the  roof  dates  the  interment  to  1877 
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Fig.4  At  the  Liberty  Hill  Church  cemetery  a  marker  for  M.  A. 
Johnson  1891  has  an  epitaph  on  the  triangular  end  of  the  piece. 


Originally  defined  by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  The 
Frontier  in  American  History.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  Co.  (1920): 
46,  86,  116,  164-165.  the  term  was  later  resurrected  and  refined 
by  Fred  B.  Kniffen,  "Folk  Housing,  Key  to  Diffusion,"  Annals  of 
the  Association  of  American  Geographers.  Vol.  55,  No.  4, 
(1965):  549-77  and  Fred  B.  Kniffen  and  Henry  Classic, 
"Building  in  Wood  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  a  Time-Place 
Perspective,"  Ceographical  Review.  Vol.  56  (1966):  40-66.  The 
Upland  South  Folk  Cemetery,  a  subset  of  this  tradition,  is 
discussed  in  Donald  Gregory  Jeane,  "The  Traditional  Upland 
South  Cemetery,"  Landscape.  Vol.  18  (1969):  39-41.  Gregory 
Jeane,  "Rural  Southern  Gravestones:  Sacred  Artifacts  in  the 
Upland  South  Folk  Cemetery,"  Markers.  Vol.  4  (1987):  55-84, 
Terry  G.  Jordan,  Texas  Graveyards:  a  Cultural  Legacy  (1982): 
13-63.  Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  and  Fred  B.  Kniffen, 
"Necrogeography  in  the  United  States,"  Geographical  Review. 
Vol.  57  (1967):  426-427. 

Abbie  Stone,  "Sandstone  Grave  Houses,  a  Feature  of  Rural 
Cemeteries,"  in  Ian  W.  Brown,  ed.,  Cemeteries  of  the  North 
River  Region.  Tuscaloosa  County.  Alabama.  Unpublished 
research  conducted  during  the  course,  "Marking  Graves:  Self 
and  Society  in  Death,"  Blount  Undergraduate  Initiative  301, 
Tuscaloosa:  University  of  Alabama,  Alabama  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Gulf  Coast  Survey  Archives,  2001. 


Various  kinds  of  grave  houses  have  been  observed  in  the 
southeastern  United  States.  Some  studies  that  deal  with  the  topic 
include  Donald  B.  Ball,  "Observations  on  the  Form  and  Function 
of  Middle  Tennessee  Gravehouses,"  Tennessee  Anthropologist. 
Vol.  2:1  (1977):  29-62,  and  Norbert  F  Riedl,  Donald  B.  Ball,  and 
Anthony  P.  Cavender,  A  Survey  of  Traditional  Architecture  and 
Related  Material  Folk  Culture  Patterns  in  the  Normandy  Reservoir. 
Coffee  County.  Tennessee.  Report  of  Investigations,  No.  17. 
Knoxville:  Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Tennessee 
(1976). 

Joey  Brackner,  "Comb  Graves  in  Alabama."  Unpublished  ms. 
in  author's  possession. 

One  sees  in  African-American  cemeteries  concrete  raised 
vaults.  Tadashi  Nakagawa,  "Louisiana  Cemeteries:  Manifestations 
of  Regional  and  Denominational  Identity,"  Markers.  Vol.  11, 
(1994)  Fig.  2  provides  a  typology  for  various  kinds  of  interment 
forms.  The  raised  concrete  vault  is  equivalent  to  his  Concrete  Vault 
Type,  var.  Vault  Partially  Visible. 
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In  recent  months  I've  seemed  to  sense  a  definite  rise  in  the 
amount  of  attention  graveyards  and  stones  have  been  getting  in  the 
general  press  and  radio  and  television.  African-American  and 
Indian  burial  sites  are  frequently  heard  of  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
restoration  and  genealogical  projects.  Perhaps  it's  just  the  media, 
but  I  doubt  it.  It  seems  that  more  people  are  looking  deeper,  some 
finally  seeing  the  great  art  on  gravestones  instead  of  just  some 
leaning  spooky  stone  slab. 

Westfield,  New  Jersey 

When  a  gravestone  researcher  from 
Hopelawn  New  Jersey,  John  Palumbo, 
sent  me  a  package  of  photos  he  shot  at  a 
graveyard  in  Westfield  on  route  28  at 
Mountain  Avenue  and  Broad  Street,  it 
gave  me  a  great  example  of  what  I've 
been  trying  to  emphasize  for  years  -  that 
every  yard  has  its  uniqueness  and  its 
merits.  It  is  a  collection  -  a  collection 
indicative  of  a  time,  a  place,  a  history,  a 
tradition,  a  style  or  motifs,  of  the  cutters 

who  cut  them  and  the  people  who  bought  them  and  those  who  are 

buried  under  them. 

The  Westfield  yard  contains  a  number  of  incredibly  intricate 

florals,  a  tradition  in  the  area,  and  many  signed  stones.    These 

cutters'  workshops  were  mainly  in  Elizabeth. 
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Close  up  of  signature  on  a  tympanum 
cut  by  Johnathan  Hand  Osborn 

Among  the  signatures  were  Henry  Osborn  (H.O.),  Jonathan 
Hand  Osborn,  J.  Acken,  J.  Tucker,  Elias  Darby,  and  Ebenezar 
Price.  The  latter  had  three  motifs,  a  stem-looking  winged  head,  or 
a  sun/fan/shell,  or  a  floral  always  appearing  the  same  on  stones. 
However,  there  are  special  pieces  where  he  incorporates  a  large 
central  heart  surrounded  by  vines,  flowers,  and  sprigs  ~  an 
artistic,  freer  Price! 

These  were  pretty  impressive  findings  for  someone  new  to 
the  field.  More  local  researchers  are  needed  everywhere. 

Cutchoque,  Long  Island,  New  York 

To  the  east  of  New  York  City  I  have  met  with  some  local 
historians  and  potential  preservationists.  In  Cutchoque,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  Route  25,  can  be  found 
the  Cutchoque  "Old  Burying  Ground".  The  cemetery  has  a  long 
history  of  use  and  contains  gravestones  dating  from  the  colonial 
era,  I700's  to  the  present.  The  yard  is  a  good  example  of  the 
burial  practices  in  this  portion  of  Long  Island,  the  North  Fork.  The 
local  history,  use,  and  representative  surviving  stones  over  this 
period  make  it  unique. 

The  greatest  treasure  is  the  collection  of  Connecticut  Valley 
stones  that  remain.  Some  are  classic  finds  on  Long  Island  and 
saving  some  of  these  before  damage  would  be  the  responsible 
thing  to  do.  It  also  contains  some  New  England  material  and  local 
cutters.  There  seems  to  be  more  of  an  interest  in  history  than  art, 
but  I  believe  that  the  local  people  have  a  positive  preservation 
attitude  and  are  off  to  a  good  start. 

Vinegar  Hill,  Broolilyn,  New  York 

Recently,  after  many  years  of  waiting,  several  historically 
minded  individuals  and  archaeologists  finally  had  the  opportunity 
to  investigate  a  Revolutionary  soldier's  burial  site  in  Vinegar  Hill, 
Brooklyn,  just  across  from  lower  Manhattan. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  had  its  first  official 
conflict  in  Brooklyn  and  known  as  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  the 
British  took  American  prisoners  and  held  them  on  board  their 


ships  in  what  is  known  as  Wallabout  Bay.  The  casualties  were  8- 
11,000  starved  and  neglected  American  patriots  who  were 
discarded  overboard  or  buried  in  shallow  graves  in  what  is  now 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  war  ended,  but  people  didn't  forget;  in  1808  a  monument 
was  erected  on  Hudson  Ave.  and  Front  St.  and  thirteen  coffins 
filled  with  exhumed  bones  were  laid  to  rest  in  a  crypt  with  a  large 
monument.  Apparently  Brooklynites  didn't  consider  the  memorial 
sufficient.  So  in  1 873,  three  years  before  the  nation's  centennial, 
the  bones  were  once  again  exhumed  and  placed  under  a  larger 
monumental  column  that  still  stands  in  Fort  Green  Park  not  far 
away. 

The  1808  Vinegar  Hill  site  was  sold  into  private  hands  and 
the  monument  removed.  Now  contemporary  researchers  wanted 
to  see  if  anything  was  left  behind.  They  waited  years  to  get 
permission  to  dig;  it  wasn't  until  a  building  was  scheduled  on  the 
site  that  this  was  granted.  What  was  found  was  a  pig  bone,  a 
remnant  of  the  original  crypt  wall,  and  post  holes  from  the 
nineteenth  century  ironwork  that  surrounded  the  tomb.  No  human 
remains  were  found,  so  any  hope  of  further  preservation  of  the  site 
was  lost.  This  effort  reveals  the  dedication  some  citizens  have  for 
honoring  those  who  helped  establish  America.  D 
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Creating  Identities  in  Funeral  Monuments: 
A  Conference  in  Kassel,  Germany 

An  international  conference  on  European  gravestones  and 
monuments  entitled  "Creating  Identities"  was  held  at  the  Museum 
for  Sepulchral  Culture  in  Kassel,  Germany  from  October  31  to 
November  2,  2003.  A  pre-conference  activity  took  place  in  a  local 
church  in  the  evening  of  October  30,  when  Marion  Jaeckel 
presented  a  16th-century  monument,  "The  Tomb  of  Philipp 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  Christina  of  Saxony  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  Kassel"  in  its  original  architectural  context. 

Because  the  conference  was  held  at  the  museum  rather  than 
in  some  university  lecture  hall,  the 
setting  complemented  the  pres- 
entations. Whereas  the  library  and 
administrative  offices  are  located  in 
the  older  stone  building,  the 
exhibition  rooms  of  the  museum  are 
in  the  modem  addition,  where  large 
glass  panels  provide  ample  natural 
light  for  the  displays.  The  museum 
was  closed  for  visitors  during  the 
three  days  of  the  conference  and  the 
audience  was  seated  amidst  grave 
monuments  from  different  German 
regions  and  centuries.  Receptions 
were  held  in  the  courtyard,  next  to  an  imposing  funeral  carriage. 

After  registration  on  Friday  morning.  Professor  Reiner 
Sorries,  the  Director  of  the  museum,  gave  a  welcoming  speech. 
Then  the  first  set  of  presentations  started.  It  dealt  with  the 
construction  of  "Social  Identities"  in  funerary  monuments  and 
was  chaired  by  Ulrike  Heinrichs-Schreiber.  Caroline  Huguenot 
talked  about  "The  role  of  Macedonian  chamber  tombs  in  the  self- 
definition  of  the  Macedonian  ruling  class."  Marshall  Walker 
raised  our  curiosity  about  "Hearing  the  individual  voice:  Identity 
on  early  Christian  sarcophagi  of  late  antiquity."  Annika  Backe 
lectured  on  the  significant  changes  that  occurred  in  "The 
representation  of  children  in  memorials  erected  by  emancipated 
slaves  in  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  Julian  to  the  Claudian  era." 
Thilo  Grabach  talked  about  "The  funerary  apparatus  for 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti  as  an  ephemeral  monument  meant  to 
ennoble  artists"  and  Britta  Kusch-Amhold  complemented  his 
presentation  with  hers  on  "The  monument  and  exequiae  for 
Michelangelo  in  Florence:  Elevating  Michelangelo  to  the  role  of 
the  father  of  the  Accademia  del  Disegno  and  defining  an  academic     studies  she  is  working  on. 


The  Museum  for  Sepulchral  Culture  in  Kassel,  Germany 


identity."  Looking  at  monuments  from  several  European 
countries,  Kerstin  Gemig  concluded  that  there  is  a  cosmopolitan 
"Sepulchral  community  of  poets  and  philosophers." 

Professor  Andrea  von  Hiilsen-Esch  gave  the  keynote  lecture 
of  the  day  and  addressed  the  various  aspects  of  memorial  art 
which  art  historians  might  study  and  thereby  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  funerary  monuments.  Mauro  Felicori  from 
Bologna  presented  "The  Association  of  Significant  Cemeteries  in 
Europe  (ASCE)." 

The  afternoon  session  chaired  by  Tanja  Michalsky  was 
dedicated  to  "Clerical  and  religious  identities."  Philipp 
Zitzlsperger  and  Ame  Karsten  talked  about  "Social  groups  and 
their  sepulchral  intersections:  Connections  between  Rome,  Venice 
and  Milan  in  the  early  modem  age."  Wolfgang  Schmid  and  Stefan 
Heinz  analyzed  the  politics  behind  stylistic  features  in  their 
presentation  on  "Competing  groups:  Visualizing  strategies  of 
archbishops  and  canons  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mainz."  Kerstin 
Merkel  presented  "Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  -  an 
individualist  returns  to  his  group."  Katrin  Bender's  talk  on  "Public 
life  and  death  -  Commemorating  the  Wuerttemberg  elite  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  in  the  district  town  of  Urach" 
compared  pre-  to  post-reformation  memorials. 

Mayor  Georg  Lewandowski  addressed  the  conference  in  the 
Kassel  City  Hall  at  6  o'clock.  Wine 
and  delicious  snacks  were  served  at 
the  reception  and  there  was  ample 
time  for  conference  attendees  to 
mingle  and  exchange  views.  Then 
we  relocated  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
nearby  State  Museum  of  Hesse, 
where  Professor  Otto  Gerhard  Oexle 
lectured  about  "Memory  and 
memorial  pictures  in  the  16th 
century." 

The  Saturday  moming  lectures 
chaired  by  Professor  Wolfgang 
Schmid  were  dedicated  to  "National, 
regional,  and  ethnic  identities."  Oliver  Hiilden  took  us  to  Asia 
Minor  in  the  7th  to  4th  centuries  in  his  presentation  "Grave 
monuments  in-between  Greek,  Persian  and  indigenous  culture: 
Creating  identity  in  Lycian  graves."  Then  Hadwiga  Schomer 
developed  her  thesis  for  us:  "Greek  intra-urban  burial:  An 
exception  to  the  mle  intended  to  create  identity."  Rafael  Amold 
analyzed  "Contrasting  sepulchral  traditions:  Sephardic  and 
Ashkenazi  gravestones  from  the  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Venice." 
Paul  Cockerham  presented  "Three  into  one  won't  go:  Monument 
selection  in  early  modem  Comwall."  Michael  Niedermeyer  talked 
about  "Pre-  and  early  historic  graves  in  landscape  gardens." 
Professor  Sonja  Zitko  lectured  on  "Grave  monuments  of 
important  individuals  in  Ljubljana,  Slovenia:  The  assertion  of 
Slovenian  national  consciousness."  Sanja  Cvetnic  presented  her 
research  on  public  crucifixes  and  wayside  shrines,  "Follow  me: 
Popular  public  memorials  in  Croatia."  Anna  Liphardt  talked  about 
"Burial  plots,  mourning  and  commemoration  among  Jews  from 
Vilna  in  New  York,"  which  is  part  of  a  larger  project  in  diaspora 
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Saturday's  keynote  lecturer  was  Professor  Nigel  Llewellyn. 
He  provided  a  mid-conference  summary  of  many  of  the 
interesting  findings  the  speakers  had  presented  while  identifying 
key  factors  that  play  a  role  in  the  construction  of  a  grave 
monument:  actors,  agency,  disciplines,  location,  continuity,  and 
identity,  all  of  which  he  illustrated  further  from  his  own  ample 
background  in  British  art  history. 

The  afternoon  session,  chaired  by  Claudia  Denk  and  John 
Ziesemer,  was  dedicated  to  "Groups  and  clans."  Stefan  Rees  told 
us  the  story  of  the  conception  and  execution  of  Jacob  Epstein's 
"Monument  to  Oscar  Wilde"  in  the  Pere  Lachaise  cemetery  in 
Paris.  Norbert  Fischer  talked  about  "Maritime  memorials  -  on 
death,  mourning  and  collective  memory  along  the  North  Sea 
coast."  Barbara  Leisner  spoke  about  "Identity  in  illness?  The 
AIDS  burial  plot  in  the  Ohlsdorf  cemetery  in  Hamburg."  Christa 
Frateantonio  surprised  many  of  the  conference  attendees  with 
her  photographs  of  fiercely  ostentatious  gravestones:  "The 
'princely  graves'  of  the  Roma  people  in  the  Nieuwe  Ooster 
cemetery  in  Amsterdam." 

The  evening  session  was  entitled  "Academic  identities." 
Ruth  Wolff  talked  about  "Medieval  scholars'  monuments  in 
Upper  Italy"  and  Stephanie  Knoll,  the  excellent  organizer  of  his 
conference,  who  is  an  assistant-curator  at  the  Museum  of 
Sepulchral  Culture,  taught  us  about  "Funeral  monuments  to 
professors  in  17th  century  Oxford."  With  perfect  timing,  she  was 
also  able  to  present  her  book  on  the  subject,  just  off  the  press: 
"Creating  Academic  Communities  -  Funeral  monuments  to 
professors  at  Oxford,  Leiden  and  Tubingen,  1580-1700."  The 
book  comes  with  a  CD-ROM  for  close-up  viewing  and 
comparing  of  the  illustrations  (Equilibris  Publishing). 

The  first  Sunday  morning  series  of  lectures,  chaired  by 
Professor  Sergiusz  Michalski,  was  about  "Political  identities: 
Warriors,  victors,  victims."  Ann  MacSween  talked  about  "The 
towering  dead  with  their  nightingales  and  psalms:  Scottish 
society  reflected  in  battlefield  monuments."  Bettina  Frederking 
resolved  the  mys-tery  of  a  historic  murder  at  the  opera:  "To 
honor  the  hero  or  to  expiate  national  sin:  The  monuments  to  the 
Due  de  Berry  in  Restauration  France."  Roland  Miiller's  talk  dealt 
with  a  recent  chapter  of  German  history:  "Monuments  to 
deserters  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany."  Sabine 
Marschall  took  us  into  on-going  monument  making: 
"Commemorating  'Struggle  Heroes':  Constructing  a  Genealogy 
for  the  New  South  Africa."  Ingeborg  Rocker's  talk  "The 
monument  to  the  murdered  Jews  of  Europe  in  Berlin"  was  of 
more  topical  interest  than  one  should  have  wished  for.  Rocker, 
who  was  formerly  with  Eisenman  architects  and  is  now  at 
Princeton,  gave  a  step-by-step  presentation  of  the  planning  of 
the  monument  and  the  ideological  traps  it  tried  to  avoid.  It  was 
only  the  day  before  the  conference  started,  however,  that 
construction  was  stopped  when  it  turned  out  that  a  company 
involved  in  coating  the  steles  that  are  part  of  the  memorial 
complex  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  well-known  German  chemical  firm 
whose  predecessor  produced  the  gas  that  was  used  to  murder 
people  in  the  Nazi  death  camps. 

In  the  last  lecture  of  the  day,  in  a  unit  called  "Dynastic 
identities,"  introduced  by  Professor  Reiner  Sorries,  Andreas 


Zajic  talked  about  "The  significance  of  grave  monuments,  identity 
and  social  groups  for  the  Austrian  nobility  in  the  Late  Middle 
Ages  and  Early  Modem  Period."  For  those  who  wanted  to  round 
off  the  conference  with  an  outdoors  event,  there  was  a  guided  tour 
to  the  Artists'  Necropolis  in  the  woods  (Kasseler 
Kiinstlemekropole  im  Habichtswald),  a  very  special  burial  place 
for  artists  that,  incidentally,  was  first  mentioned  in  this  publication 
in  the  winter  1994  issue  of  the  AGS  Newsletter.  D 
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Can  a  Tomato  be  in  Bad  Taste? 

By  all  accounts,  "Red"  Lemire  was  a  good  guy,  friendly,  and 
with  a  love  for  life  and  his  motorcycle.  After  he  had  the  accident 
that  claimed  his  life,  his  family  thought  that  his  headstone  should 
reflect  some  of  that  relish  of  life  and  saw  to  it  that  his  stone 
proudly  proclaimed  his  biker  name  "The  Happy  Tomato". 
Beneath  this  carving  was  a  caricature  of  a  large  smiling  tomato. 

With  a  long  tongue  protruding  from  its  mouth. 

With  an  obviously  naked  lady  in  a  somewhat  provocative 
pose  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

As  it  can  be  imagined,  this  stone  caused  somewhat  of  a  stir 
in  Auburn,  Massachusetts,  with  both  sides  of  the  "Freedom  of 
Expression"  question  making  their  feelings  known  through  the 
local  newspaper  and  a  variety  of  other  means. 

The  Lemire  family  thinks  that  the  stone  is  a  fitting  memorial. 
His  widow  Robin  Lemire  said  "The  stone  is  him",  although  she 
admits  that  "It's  not  a  very  nice  looking  tomato.  I  can't  say  it's 
evil,  but  it's  certainly  strange  looking.  It's  by  no  means  cute  or 
anything",  while  the  father  of  the  deceased,  the  Reverend  Paul 
Lemire  said  "The  stone  is  unique  because  my  son  was 
unique... For  Robin,  that  stone  is  part  of  her  grieving  process."^ 
Other  supporters  of  the  stone  include  the  manufacturer  of  the 
granite  monument  who  acknowledges  that  more  and  more 
families  are  opting  for  personalized  markers,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  objectionable,  per  se,  in  nudity. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  insist  that  the  right  to  self- 
expression  ends  when  it  imposes  on  the  sensibilities  of  others.  In 
the  same  newspaper  article,  one  opponent  of  the  headstone  is 
quoted  as  saying  "I  was  truly  appalled... My  grandchildren  have 
to  see  this  (picture)  and  I  just  don't  think  it  belongs  in  a 
cemetery",  while  another  critic  says,  with  somewhat  more 
emotion  than  logic,  "They  won't  even  let  me  hang  a  plant.  I  had 
to  take  my  mum  down,  but  they  can  do  this?" 

By  now,  you  pretty  much  get  the  idea. 

If,  in  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  Supreme  Court  hasn't 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  clear  definition  of  what  constitutes 
free  speech,  as  opposed  to  verbal  or  visual  assault  on  community 


standards  of  decency,  then  I  certainly  don't  intend  to  offer  any 
suggestions,  but  I  don't  believe  that  a  graveyard  is  the  appropriate 
place  to  fight  such  a  battle.  I  would  expect  that  this  issue  will 
become  more  and  more  common  as  computers  make  personalized 
carvings  both  quick  and  inexpensive,  and  it  would  be 
uiu'easonable  to  think  that  there  won't  always  be  someone  willing 
to  push  the  limit  of  good  taste.  Richard  Meyer  perhaps  describes 
the  situation/problem  better  than  anyone  else  in  his  essay  Pardon 
Me  for  Not  Standing^  "there  has  been  a  virtual  explosion  in 
recent  decades  of... personalized  expressions.  We  now  see 
sandblasted  or  laser-etched  visual  images  depicting  every  sort  of 
recreational  or  occupational  activity  imaginable... Not  everyone 
is  pleased  with  this  trend. ..Some  see  it  as  tasteless  and 
undignified... while  others  embrace  the  opportunity  to  apply  their 
creative  energies  in  new  directions." 

Things  should  get  pretty  interesting  in  the  years  to  come. 

^  All  quotes  from  Worcester  (MA)  Telegram, 
October,  2003,  Dianne  Williamson  column. 
2  Narvaez,  Peter,  Ed.,  Of  Corpse,  Logan,  UT:  Utah  State 
University  Press,  2003. 

CORRECTION 

I  was  informed,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  by  Helen  Sclair,  that 
my  statement  that  people  "own"  cemetery  plots  (article  in  Fall, 
2003  Quarterly  "Photographing  the  Stone")  was  completely 
wrong.  She  educates  me  that  when  people  purchase  a  cemetery 
plot,  they  purchase  only  the  "use"  of  the  plot,  and,  in  fact,  the 
ownership  of  the  piece  of  land  always  remains  with  the 
community  or  cemetery  organization  (religious  or  otherwise).  She 
is  absolutely  right  (except  in  the  case  of  the  few  family  owned 
cemeteries).  Mea  culpa.  D 


.vv< 
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Heart  and  Verse  Carvers  continued  from  page  5 
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Fig.  4  Elisabetha  Herbster  (dl769) 
Emanual's  Cliurcli  at  Emanualsville 

Photo  by  Richard  Mammana 

Schlafe  sanft  in  deiner  Gruft 

Und  in  Jesu  Seidenhiille 

Bis  dich  die  Posaune  ruft 

Und  der  treueste  Freund  der  Seelen 

Dich  wird  holen  aus  der  Welt 

In  das  schone  Himmelszelt. 

Sleep  gently  in  your  vault 

And  in  the  wound  at  Jesus'  side 

Until  the  trombone  calls  to  you 

And  the  most  trusted  Friend  of  Souls 

Takes  you  out  of  this  world 

Into  the  beautiful  heavens 

"Posaune"  the  German  word  for  trombone  used  in  this  verse 
may  appear  a  strange  choice  of  instrument  for  judgment  day,  but 
in  the  Luther  Bible,  I  Corinthians  15:52,  it  reads: 

"...Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  erschallen,  und  die  Toten 
werden  auferstehen..." 

The  English  King  James  version  translation  being: 

"...the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised..." 

This  may  also  be  a  possible  Moravian  link  in  that  the 
trombone  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  an  important  instrument  used  at 
religious  and  other  events  by  Moravians.  In  the  1700s  the 
Moravian  Trombone  Choirs  performed  at  both  festivals  and 
funerals.-^ 

On  the  Fronica  Herbster  (1728  -  1773  -  Emanualsville)  (Fig. 

5)  and  the  Eva  Mathena  Kross  (1711  -  1772  -  Kreidersville)  (Fig. 

6)  stones,  the  HeartA^erse  carvers  used  a  dot-within-a-clrcle 
symbol.  This  was  the  alchemical  symbol  for  gold,  whose 
properties  of  immutability  and  preciousness  mirrored  those  of  the 


soul.  Luther  used  a  gold  ring  on  his  seal  to  symbolize  everlasting 
blessedness.^  This  was  also  the  astrological  symbol  for  the  sun 
and  was  used  in  the  astrological  charts  of  the  German  almanacs 
that  began  being  printed  and  distributed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
1760s.  The  sun,  because  of  the  play  on  words  of  the  German 
"Sonne"  (sun)  and  "Sohn"  (son),  was  associated  with  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  was  used  as  a  symbol  for  the 
resurrection.  Besides  portraying  a  sun  symbol,  the  verse  on  the 
Fronica  Herbster  stone  also  uses  a  sun  metaphor: 

Mein  mader  Leib  schlafft  in  der  Erden, 
Er  schlafft  bis  ihn  mein  Freund  erweckt. 
Die  Asche  wird  zur  Sonne  werden, 
Ob  schon  mich  finstre  Nacht  jetzt  deckt. 
Er  wird  mit  Freuden  auferstehn, 
Mit  mir  vereint  zur  Hochzeit  gehn. 

My  feeble  body  sleeps  in  the  earth. 
It  sleeps  until  my  Friend  awakens  it. 
The  ashes  will  become  like  the  sun 
Now  covered  by  the  dark  night. 
With  Joy  it  will  be  resurrected. 
And  to  the  wedding  go,  united  with  me. 

The  idea  of  going  to  a  marriage  at  the  resurrection  brings  up 
another  possible  Moravian  link.  The  early  Moravian  Church  put 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  teaching  that  not  only  was  the 
congregation  a  Bride  of  Christ,  but  each  individual  member 
should  consider  themselves  as  married  to  Christ.^ 

This  Fronica  Herbster  verse  also  refers  to  a  common  theme 
that  appears  in  other  verse  stones  at  Emanualsville,  that  of  a 
physical  transfigured  body  resurrected  and  united  with  the  soul. 
The  stone  of  Martin  Herbster  (172?  -  1769,  husband  to  Fronica)  is 
quite  graphic  on  this  subject: 

Ruhet  wohl  in  dem  Kiihlen 

Eine  noch  so  kurze  Zeit 

Es  will  schon  den  Aufzug  spielen 

Die  so  nahe  Ewigkeit 

Da  ihr  solt  mit  Haut  und  Beinen 

Vor  der  Stuhl  des  Lamms  erscheinen 

Rest  well  in  the  Cool  (place) 

For  only  a  short  Time. 

The  Curtain  is  about  to  arise 

On  the  approaching  Eternity. 

Then  you  shall  appear. 

With  Skin  and  Bone, 

Before  the  Chair  of  the  Lamb. 

The  Henrig  Dhil  (1726  -  1772)  stone  reads: 

Ruhet  wohl.  Dor  toten  Beine 
In  der  stillen  Einsamkeit. 
Ruhet  bis  das  Ende  erscheine. 
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Fig.  5  Fronica  Herbster  (1728-1773) 
Emanualsville 

Photo  by  Richard  Mammana 

Da  der  Herr  Euch  zu  der  Freud 
Rufen  wird  aus  euren  Griiften 
In  die  freie  Himmelsliiften. 
Rest  well  you  dead  Bones 

In  quiet  Solitude. 

Rest  until  the  End  comes 

When  the  Lord  will  call 

You  to  Joy,  out  of  your  Vaults, 

Into  the  free  Airs  of  Heaven. 

This  verse,  with  slight  variations,  appears  on  both  the 
Catherina  Herbster  (d  177?)  and  the  Anna  Margreda  Mersh  (d 
177?)  stones: 

Der  Leib  soil  ruhen  in  der  Erd, 
Bis  ich  ihn  selbst  erwecken  werd. 
Din  neu  verkloren  zu  der  Freud 
In  jener  Aufferstehungszeit 

The  body  shall  rest  in  the  Earth 
Till  I  Myself  awaken  It, 
Transfigured  anew,  in  Joy 
At  that  Resurrection  Time. 

The  lily  growing  from  the  heart  on  the  Fronica  Herbster  stone 
is  another  often  used  motif  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  carvers 
of  the  1700s.  The  lily  stood  for  a  number  of  ideas  including 
purity  of  spirit,  faith,  Christ  and  the  Trinity.^  It's  importance  as  a 
religious  symbol  is  demonstrated  in  a  selection  of  verse  from  the 
"Song  of  the  Lilies",  a  hymn  created  and  sung  by  another 
Pennsylvania  Pietist  group  who  lived  at  the  Cloister  at  Ephrata: 

The  colours  of  lilies,  their  figures  so  fine, 
Arouse  all  the  love  in  this  bosom  of  mine; 
The  Roses  of  Sharon  that  bloom  in  the  field 


Are  kindred  to  me  'neath  God's  holy  shield. 
So  away  with  your  crowns  and  treasures  so  rare 
With  lilies  so  beautiful  you  cannot  compare. 

0  heaven!  How  rich  and  how  happy  am  1, 

For  the  beauty  of  lilies  you  showed  to  mine  eye. 
She  groweth  as  straight  as  the  smoke  on  the  plain. 
And  love-like  she  clings  to  me  now  and  again. 

1  stay  with  her  always,  because  she  so  charms. 
As  long  as  I  breathe  she'll  rest  in  my  arms^ 

The  last  stone  with  a  large  heart  known  to  have  been  done  by 
this  group  was  erected  at  Hecktown  in  1773  for  Christian 
Nauman.  It  was  unique  in  that  it  portrayed  a  blooming  heart 
whose  flower  opens  to  encompass  a  square,  a  hatchet,  and  a 
compass  all  topped  with  a  crown.  Although  Christian  Nauman 
was  listed  as  a  farmer  on  the  tax  roles,  he  is  also  known  to  have 
been  a  carpenter  and  stonemason.  Stones  referring  to  a  person's 
profession  are  extremely  rare  in  Pennsylvania  German  gravestone 
art.  Unfortunately  this  stone  is  no  longer  accessible.  It,  and  all 
the  other  old  stones  not  done  in  marble  (prior  to  1810),  were  taken 
up  some  time  in  the  1950  or  60s  and  put  into  an  abandoned 
quarry.  A  granite  memorial  listing  the  vitals  of  those  whose 
stones  had  been  removed  replaced  them.  It  is  possible  that  there 
were  more  stones  by  these  carvers  at  this  yard  but  there  is  only 
two  we  can  be  sure  about.  These  two  are  illustrated  in 
"Pennsylvania  German  Tombstones  -  A  Study  In  Folk  Art"^  The 
picture  of  the  Nauman  stone  is  reproduced  here  with  permission 
from  The  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  (www.pgs.org) 

I  am  currently  trying  to  identity  these  carvers.  There  is  a 
good  chance  they  were  members  of  the  congregations  where  the 
stones  were  erected.  Both  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  members 
from  all  four  congregations  visited  back  and  forth  and  shared 
common  ministers.  In  fact,  when  the  Kreidersville  and 
Moorestown  congregations  were  established  around  1773,  quite  a 
few  members  of  the  Emanualsville  congregation  switched  their 
membership  to  these  new  churches,  virtually  shutting  down  the 
Emanualsville  group.  It  appears  that  after  1774  single  humped 
gravestones  with  large  hearts,  five  petaled  flowers  and  religious 
verses  as  a  reverse  decoration  were  no  longer  erected.     D 


Fig.  6  Eva  Mathena  Kross  (1711-1772)  Kreidersville 

Photo  by  Sandra  Hardy 
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Notes: 

^Church  of  the  Brethren  Network  -  "Rise  of  Pietism  in  17th 
Century  Germany"  -  by  Ronald  J.  Gordon,  May,  1998 
http://www.cob-net.org/pietism.htm 

^For  a  discussion  of  early  Moravian  teachings  see:  "  The 
http://www.pietist.org/papers/craig_atwood2000.pdf 

^For  history  and  information  visit  the  Moravian  Trombone 
Choir  website  - 
http://www2.beth.kl2.pa.us/projects/ben_lincs/music/who.htm 

^TTie  Luther  Rose  Graphics  - 
http://www.lcms.org/president/literature/essays/lutherrose.asp 

^Pennsylvania  Dutch  History,  Genealogy  and  Culture  of  Swiss 
Mennonite  and  German  Palatine  Immigrants  -  "Moravians"  - 
Excerpted  and  extracted  from  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  by 
Frederick  Klees 

http://www.horseshoe.cc/pennadutch/religion/moravian/ 
moravian.htm 

"The  lily  and  the  rose  as  Pennsylvania  German  symbols  are 
discussed  in  the  article  "Lily-Tulips  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon" 
found  at 
http://www.pagstones.com/pgs_lily_tulip_rose_sym.page.html 

'Stoudt,  John  Joseph,  "Pennsylvania  Folk  Art  -  An 
Interpretation",  The  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society, 
1966,  pg.  82  -  Verses  are  from  the  translation  of  the  German 
original  by  Mr.  Stoudt. 

"Barba,  Preston  A.,  "Pennsylvania  German  Tombstones  -  A 
Study  In  Folk  Art",  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  Society 
Yearbook.  1954,  pgs.  114  -  115,  128  -  129  -  Note:  Good  hand 
drawn  illustrations  by  Barba's  wife,  but  explanations  of  symbols 
are  somewhat  dated. 
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Fig.  7  Christian  Nauman  (1704-1773)  Dryland  Trinity,  Hecktown. 

Illustration  from  Preston  A.  Barba's  Pennsylvania  German 
Gravestones-A  Study  in  Folk  Art 
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Where  The  Bodies  Are;  Final  Visits  to  the  Rich, 
Famous  &  Interesting 

by  Patricia  Brooks 

Guilford,  CT.  The  Globe  Pequot  Press,  2002 

Paperback,  257  pages,  index,  appendix,  black  and  white  photos 

ISBN  0-7627-2337-8 

Available  from:  AGS,  $13.55  members,  $15.15  others,  plus  s/h 

Review  by  Hugh  T.  Harrington  and  Susan  J.  Harrington 

While  this  book  makes  fascinating  reading,  it  is  not  for  the 
serious  gravestone  researcher  or  scholar.  Cemeteries  in  each  of 
the  continental  United  States  are  visited  with  an  eye  not  for 
particularly  interesting  gravestones  but  rather  for  the  burial  spots 
of  famous  personalities.  Each  person  is  given  a  few  paragraphs 
describing  their  lives  and  history.  The  gravestone  is  usually  not 
mentioned.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  average  quality,  black  and 
white  photographs  that  seemingly  are  used  to  break  up  the  pages 
of  text  rather  than  give  clear,  detailed  illustrations  of  the  stones. 

Despite  its  shortcomings  as  a  gravestone  or  cemetery  book,  it 
does  make  for  an  entertaining  evening's  read.  The  selected  graves 
of  "the  rich,  famous  &  interesting"  span  a  wide  range  of  fields. 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Judy  Garland,  Joseph  "Shoeless  Joe"  Jackson, 
Jesse  James  and  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  as  well  as  a  couple 
hundred  others,  provide  good,  light  entertainment. 

Philadelphia  Graveyards  And  Cemeteries 

by  Thomas  H.  Keels 

Charleston,  South  Carolina:  Arcadia,  2003 

Paperback,  128  pages,  black  and  white  photos 

ISBN  07385 1229X 

Available  from:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2  Cumberland  St., 

Charleston,  SC  29401  1-888-313-2665, 

www.arcadiapublishing.com,  $19.99 

Review  by  Harvard  C.  Wood  HI 

Tom  Keels'  Philadelphia  Graveyards  and  Cemeteries  is  a 
wonderful  photo  journal  style  trip  back  into  time  for  several  of 
America's  oldest  and  unique  cemeteries  and  burial  grounds. 

The  very  first  thing  that  impressed  me  about  this  paperback 
book  was  the  attractive  cover  art  and  "silky"  texture  of  the  thick 
paper  cover.  Upon  opening;  my  next  observation  was  the  text  to 
photo  ratio,  which  is  approximately  50/50. 1  like  that;  being  raised 
in  the  old  Life  magazine  period  where  good  photos  said  a  lot. 

The  photography  is  absolutely  superb.  Crisp  black  and  white 
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high  contrast  "archival"  photos;  each  with  interesting, 
descriptive  and  informative  text.  The  book  traces  colonial  and 
federal  graveyards  through  the  Victorian  era,  breaking  in  later 
chapters  into  ethnic  and  religious  burial  sites.  Later  chapters 
(nine  total)  include  the  "Trappings  of  Death;"  photo 
documenting  the  supporting  funeral  and  cemetery  trade 
industries  that  flourished  in  and  around  Philadelphia  during  the 
late  1800's. 

The  final  chapter,  "Vanished  Cemeteries"  was  extremely 
interesting  to  me.  I  had  known  of  several  abandoned  and  moved 
cemeteries  from  years  ago  where  bodies  had  to  be  "removed"  to 
other  newer  rural  cemeteries  where  new  sections  were 
sometimes  named  in  reference  to  the  uprooted  cemetery. 

Seeing  photos  and  actual  location  shots  was  a  real  treat, 
especially  when  most  of  these  sites  are  now  totally  gone, 
replaced  by  playgrounds,  parking  lots  and  expressways. 

I  highly  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  book;  it's  a 
wonderful  look  back  into  cemeteries  of  the  past  150  years; 
illustrating  the  customs,  architecture,  and  "classical"  memorial 
art  of  the  period. 

Frederick's  Other  City:  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery 

by  Charles  Lawrence  Bishop 

Frederick,  Maryland:  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  2002 

Paperback,  182  pages,  black  and  white  photographs, 

bibliography,  index 

Available  from:  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  PO  Box  565, 

Frederick,  MD  21705-0565  (301)  662-1164  or 

FAX  (301)  620-8809 

$17.80  plus  $5  s/h 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

This  book  was  published  to  celebrate  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery's  150th  anniversary.  This  Frederick,  Maryland, 
cemetery  was  founded  in  1852.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  the  cemetery  has  grown  over  the  years 
with  more  than  34,000  gravesites  already  occupied  and  ample 
space  remaining  to  meet  needs  far  into  the  future.  Like  most  large 
urban  cemeteries,  many  of  the  names  are  known  only  to  local 
residents,  but  Mount  Olivet  boasts  several  of  national 
significance.  Styling  of  the  cemetery  name  varies  from  page  to 
page  (Mt.  Olivet  and  Mount  Olivet),  but  this  need  not  be  an 
insurmountable  stumbling  block. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  our  national  anthem,  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  is  buried  at  Mount  Olivet  and  an  impressive 
monument  and  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Memorial  Chapel  keep  his 
memory  green.  The  monument,  made  possible  by  a  fund-raising 
effort  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Monument  Association,  was 
dedicated  on  August  9,  1898. 

In  1862,  Barbara  Fritchie  leaned  out  of  an  upper  window  of 
her  home,  taunting  passing  Confederate  soldiers  by  waving  a 
Union  flag.  Confederate  General  Stonewall  Jackson  is  still 
remembered  for  the  chivalrous  order  to  his  troops,  "Who  touches 
a  hair  of  yon  gray  head,  dies  like  a  dog.  March  on!"  This  mini- 
drama  inspired  poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  to  write  the  oft- 
recited  "Barbara  Fritchie."  The  heroine  of  his  lengthy  verse  is 


now  buried  at  Mount  Olivet  at  the  side  of  her  husband,  the 
remains  of  both  having  been  removed  from  Old  German 
Reformed  Cemetery  to  Mount  Olivet  in  1912.  Made  of  Maryland 
granite,  the  monument  carries  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  profile  of 
Barbara  Fritchie  and  the  complete  text  of  Whittier's  poem. 

The  book  presents  vignettes  of  a  number  of  persons  buried  at 
the  cemetery,  enhanced  by  associated  gravemarker  illustrations. 
Over  the  years,  many  reinterments  from  other  local  cemeteries 
have  taken  place  and  these  listings  are  included  as  well.  Sculptors 
and  monument  vendors  are  not  discussed  in  detail,  but 
genealogists  will  welcome  names  of  the  earliest  persons  buried  at 
Mount  Olivet  and  their  respective  occupations.  The  cemetery  staff 
is  presently  computerizing  data  relating  to  the  individual  burials 
and  this  information  will  be  made  available  to  cemetery  visitors 
and  correspondents.  John  Ronald  Pearcy,  employed  by  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery  since  1966,  has  served  as  its  Superintendent 
since  1982  and  welcomes  inquiries  from  genealogists  and 
cemetery/gravestone  researchers. 

Epitaph  Culture  in  the  West:  Variations  on  a 
Theme  in  Cultural  History 

by  Karl  S.  Guthke 

Lewiston,  NY:  The  Edwin  Mellen  Press,  2003 

Paperback,  436  pages 

ISBN  0-7734-6785-8 

Available  from:  The  Edwin  Mellen  Press,  P.O.  Box  450, 

Lewiston,  NY  14092,  716/754-2266,  www.mellenpress.com 

$129.95,  plus  s/h 

Review  by  Scott  Newstrom 

Current  subscribers  to  Markers  will  already  be  familiar  with 
Karl  S.  Guthke's  impressively  thorough  research  and  humanistic 
knowledge;  his  recent  essay  in  volume  XX,  "Do-It- Yourself 
Immortality:  Writing  One's  Own  Epitaph,"  is  slightly  revised  here 
as  Chapter  three.  That  article  serves  as  a  representative  sample  of 
this  whole  book,  his  sources  range  widely,  from  popular  media  to 
high  cultural  figures  (often  writers);  he  usually  quotes  epitaphs  in 
full,  with  about  a  page  of  commentary  for  each  one;  and  footnotes 
his  quotations.  Thus  Epitaph  Culture  provides  critical  yet 
appreciative  gathering  of  more  than  a  thousand  different 
tombstone  inscriptions  (indexed,  thankfully!). 

Readers  who  gained  insight  from  Guthke's  Markers  essay, 
which  was  characterized  by  frequently  wry  analyses  of  typical 
epitaphic  themes  and  gestures,  should  enjoy  a  similar  approach  to 
the  topics  of  anthologies,  dishonesty,  levity,  suicides,  animals,  and 
history  in  the  epitaph  tradition.  A  cultural  historian,  Guthke 
concentrates  more  heavily  on  the  texts  of  tombstones  than  most 
other  authors  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly.  He's  less  interested  in  the 
materials  of  inscription  than  in  the  matter.  And,  like  many  other 
cultural  histories,  the  sheer  volume  of  information  can  at  times 
overwhelm  (as  does  the  price-nearly  $130). 

Yet  Guthke's  (characteristically  Germanic)  critical  tendency 
to  group  great  masses  of  texts  systematically  guides  the  reader 
through  the  cumulative  graveyard  of  western  culture.  D 
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The  Secret  Lives  of  Cemeteries  OR 

Good  News  about  Gravestone 

Research — Honest! 

Jennie  Benford 

If  you  are  reading  this,  you  care  enough  about  grave 
markers  to  have  an  active  AGS  membership  and  to  sport 
an  "I  Brake  for  Old  Graveyards"  sticker  on  your  car. 
America  is  rich  in  monuments  that  illuminate  every  facet  of  our 
multi-cultural  culture.  In  graveyards  and  cemeteries  nationwide, 
there  is  much  to  discover  and  much  to  love. 

Love  of  gravestones,  however,  doesn't  guarantee  insight  into 
the  burial  grounds  where  these  markers  are  found.  This  tree-vs- 
forest  blind  spot  is  an  unnecessary  impediment  to  both  progressive 
cemetery  research  and  preservation  of  historic  American 
cemeteries.  As  an  archivist  and  a  cemetery  researcher,  I  would  like 
clarify  some  aspects  of  historic  American  cemeteries  that  I  hope 
will  serve  not  only  those  members  of  AGS  who  are  active  in 
researching  and  writing  about  markers,  but  will  also  forward  the 
cause  of  those  historic  American  cemeteries  that  are  actively 
trying  to  maintain  and  reanimate  the  civic  mission  with  which 
they  were  founded. 

First  and  foremost,  one  should  understand  that  a  cemetery  is 
not  a  graveyard.  The  simplest  differentiation  between  the  two  is 
that  a  graveyard  is  a  place  and  a  cemetery  is  a  business. 
Graveyards  and  churchyards  were  the  urban  forms  of  burial 
settlers  brought  with  them  from  Europe.  While  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century  landed  families  tended  to  keep  burials  on 
their  own  property,  towns  and  villages  of  the  era  set  aside  parcels 
of  land  within  the  center  of  town  that  served  the  population  for  its 
burials.  Such  burial  grounds  were  not  institutions;  they  were 
places  that  were  overseen  by  institutions.  Graveyards  were 
extensions  of  municipalities  while  congregations  established 
similar  Churchyards.  Neither  Graveyard  nor  Churchyard 
produced  its  own  set  of  records  and,  for  those  who  have  tried 
locating  burial  records  for  urban  burials  before  the  1 830s,  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  many  congregations  and  towns  did  not  keep  such 
records.  In  these  cases,  the  burial  and  its  marker  are  the  only 
evidence  left  of  that  burial. 

If  we  identify  cemeteries  as  businesses,  than  the  first 
cemetery  in  America  is  Mount  Auburn,  founded  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  in  1831.  As  the  first  cemetery.  Mount  Auburn 
provided  the  general  blueprint  for  the  first  century  of  cemeteries 
in  America:  Mount  Auburn  moved  burials  from  the  center  of  town 
to  outside  the  business  districts  and  living  areas,  the  grounds  of 
the  cemetery  were  landscaped  like  a  large  garden  or  private  estate, 
and  the  cemetery  was  founded  by  civic-minded  citizens  with  a 
civic-minded  agenda.  This  agenda  included  preservation  of  green 
space  (in  response  to  the  first  wave  of  American  industrialization) 
and  removal  of  burials  from  populated  areas,  where  such  burials 
were  blamed  for  outbreaks  of  cholera,   typhoid  and  other 


contagious  diseases.  The  business  model  upon  which  most 
historic  cemeteries  are  based  stems  from  this  currently  obscured 
civic  mission.  It  is  because  of  this  civic  mission  that  most 
historic  cemeteries  either  are  or  were  non-profit  corporations,  run 
by  a  board  of  directors  that  usually  drew  its  members  from  the 
elite  and  influential  local  echelons. 

For  purposes  of  the  current  discussion,  two  details  about  the 
business  model  of  historic  American  cemeteries  need  to  be 
addressed  specifically.  First,  cemeteries  are  private  businesses.  In 
a  recent  article  by  Bob  Klisiewicz  ("Photographing  the  Stone: 
Privacy  and  Copyright  Issues"  Vol.  27,  #4)  Klisiewicz  writes 
thoughtfully  about  privacy  and  copyright  as  it  might  pertain  to 
researchers  and  aficionados  of  grave  markers.  Within  his 
discussion,  however,  was  no  mention  of  cemeteries-not 
individual  lots,  but  cemeteries  themselves-as  private  businesses: 

"Some  cemeteries  are  posted,  and  prohibit  a  number  of 
activities,  including  gravestone  rubbing  or  photography. 
Regardless  of  whether  they  have  the  legal  right  to  prohibit  these 
activities,  common  courtesy  would  indicate  that  the  responsible 
photographer  should  abide  by  these  wishes." 

Klisiewicz's  call  for  visitor  responsibility  is  appreciated  but 
let's  be  very  clear:  as  private  businesses,  cemeteries  do  have  the 
legal  right  to  prohibit  any  activity  that  endangers  the  cemetery  or 
threatens  the  management's  role  as  stewards  of  the  cemetery  and 
the  burials  within.  Furthermore,  it  is  up  to  each  cemetery  to 
determine  what  constitutes  such  a  threat.  Three  years  ago,  the 
cemetery  where  I  give  tours  made  the  difficult  and  unpopular 
decision  to  disallow  dogs  within  the  cemetery.  The  cemetery  is 
very  popular  with  joggers  and  walkers  and  is  lucky  to  have  had 
fairly  affluent  and  crime-free  neighborhoods  grow  up  on  its 
borders.  Nevertheless,  the  disruption  of  funerals,  complaints  of 
waste  on  graves,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  a  small  number  of 
dog-owners  necessitated  the  reenactment  of  rules  against  dogs 
established  by  the  cemetery  at  its  founding  in  1878.  Because  the 
cemetery  welcomes  visitors,  keeps  its  gates  open  and  maintains 
the  grounds  so  that  they  are  safe  and  inviting,  many  visitors 
confused  privilege  with  rights.  As  champions  of  grave  markers  it 
is  easy  to  feel  a  sense  of  entitlement  when  visiting  an  historic 
cemetery.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  you  are  on  private  property 
and  need  to  act  accordingly. 

Second,  despite  the  admonishing  tone  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  there  is  good  news:  historic  American  cemeteries  are 
in  need  of  help.  And  not  just  any  help.  They  need  the  help  of 
intelligent,  informed  people  who  understand  and  appreciate  the 
monuments  and  landscape  for  which  each  cemetery  is 
responsible.  Each  year,  historic  cemeteries  bury  more  people  and 
each  year  that  money  from  burials  needs  to  provide  services  and 
protection  for  all  the  burials  that  have  come  before.  As  most 
historic  cemeteries  have  maintained  their  non-profit  status,  this 
law  of  diminishing  returns  means  that  preservation  of  fragile 
historic  landscapes  or  research  into  unusual  monuments  usually 
takes  a  backseat  to  general  operating  costs. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  go  into  a  cemetery  to  take  photos  or 
do  research  would  do  well  to  check  in  at  the  office.  Not  only 
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could  it  save  you  a  lawsuit,  it  could  help  the  cemetery  you  are 
visiting  obtain  grant  monies  for  historic  projects.  As  historic 
American  cemeteries  fill  up,  they  need  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
to  assure  funds  are  coming  in. 

Grant  monies  are  available  to  many  cemeteries  that  can  prove 
they  have  educational  programs  or  that  they  support  various  types 
of  social  and  historical  research.  Typically,  daily  demands  and 
small  staff  of  active  historical  cemeteries  means  that  such  projects 
cannot  be  launched  or  even  conceived  by  the  cemetery  itself.  It  is 
up  to  us,  as  champions  of  the  grave  marker  and  all  it  represents,  to 
approach  cemetery  staff  with  offers  of  our  time  and  expertise. 
Research  that  you  would  do  anyhow  can  take  on  another 
dimension  of  importance  simply  by  letting  a  cemetery  know  what 
you  have  in  mind.  You  may  also  save  yourself  painful  hours  of 
research  in  third  party  repositories  simply  by  asking  the  office 
staff  if  they  have  information  on  particular  monuments  or  people 
and,  if  so,  is  there  any  that  can  be  shown  to  you  for  your  project. 
Such  cooperation  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  historic  cemeteries 
reclaim  the  civic  mission  with  which  they  were  founded,  which,  in 
turn,  can  bring  in  funds  to  maintain  the  historic  landscape  and 
monuments. 

And  as  lovers  of  endangered  gravestones,  we  should 
acknowledge  that,  like  any  endangered  species,  we  must  preserve 
the  habitat  if  we  are  to  save  the  monuments  within.  D 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author's  distinction  between 
graveyards  and  cemeteries  is  not  applicable  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  term  'cemetery'  is,  applied  to  all  burial 
places,  public  and  private.  This  raises  some  important  issues, 
and  readers  may  want  to  respond  to  this  question. 


Correction: 

In  the  Winter  2004  issue,  page  9,  the  caption  under  Fig.  1 

of  the  "Colonial  to  Civil  War  Gravestone  Studies"  was 

incorrectly  identified  as  Central  Falls,  Massachusetts.  It 

should  have  read:  Central  Falls,  Rhode  Island. 
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Dance  of  Death  Figurines 

The  German  funerary  museum 
Museum  fiir  Sepulkralkultur,  has  been 
offered  a  complete  set  of  42  Dance  of 
Death  figurines  and  is  looking  for  sponsors 
and  donations  to  acquire  the  collection. 
The  models  for  these  terracotta  figurines 
were  created  in  1822/23  by  Anton  Sohn  in 
Zizenhausen  near  Lake  Constance.  The 
collection  was  produced  over  several 
decades  in  the  19th  and  20th  century  and 
exported  all  over  Europe.  The  figurines 
measure  5  to  6  inches  in  height  and  the 
entire  set  is  provided  with  English  inscrip- 
tions consisting  of  a  dialogue  between 
death  and  the  individual  figure  to  be  taken 
away.  From  pope  and  queen  to  merchant 
and  farmer,  they  offer  a  cross-section  of 
society.  Each  of  the  figurines  is  valued  at 
550  euros  ($670).  Details  at 
www.sepulkralmuseum.de 
or  afd.kassel@t-onUne.de. 

Farber  Collection  Details:  Part  I 

by  Laurel  Gabel 

Good  news!  The  Farber  Collection  of 
Early  American  Gravestone  Art  has 
recently  been  made  available  online.  This 
means  that  anyone  with  access  to  the 
Internet  may  view  the  13,500-plus  images 
in  this  superb  collection,  once  available 
only  on  a  series  of  eleven  CD  ROMs.  This 
online  version  of  the  Farber  Gravestone 
Collection  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  which  holds  the  main 
archival  collection  and  accompanying 
photographic  negatives  at  its  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  archive.  The  Web  site  and 
online  image  database  have  been  created 
by  David  Rumsey  and  Cartography 
Associates.  You  will  find  the  Farber 
Collection  at: 
http://www.davidrumsey.com/farber/ 

The  nucleus  of  the  Farber  Collection 
is  made  up  of  12,852  photographs  taken  by 
Dan  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  between  1973 
and  1994.  Dan  and  Jessie  met  because  of  a 
shared  interest  in  folk  art  and  early 
American  gravestones.  They  worked  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  both  separately 
and  as  a  husband  and  wife  team,  making 
photographs  and  rubbings  of  gravestone 
art.  They  hoped  that  the  results  of  their 


intense  interest  could  be  made  more 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  that  the 
collection  would  continue,  over  time,  to  be 
amended  and  updated  —  living  on  as  a 
"work  in  progress."  With  the  photographs 
now  online,  this  dream  comes  closer  to 
realization.  There  are  ongoing 
developments  in  this  area  as  we  go  to 
press,  so  watch  for  an  update  in  the  next 
Quarterly. 

Most  of  the  stones  in  the  Farber 
Collection  include  a  full  view  of  the  entire 
marker  and  an  accompanying  image  of  the 
tympanum  detail.  87%  of  the  photographs 
are  from  the  New  England  states,  although 
there  are  also  samplings  from  New  York 
(223  images).  New  Jersey  (72), 
Pennsylvania  (385),  Virginia  (103),  North 
Carolina  (287),  South  Carolina  (182), 
Texas  (16),  Nova  Scotia  (139),  England 
(69)  and  Ireland  (12).  The  collection  also 
includes  1300  photographs  printed  by  the 
Farbers  from  the  glass  plate  negatives 
produced  in  the  1920s  by  the  pioneer 
gravestone  scholar  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes,  as  well  as  586  prints  by 
Connecticut  researcher  Dr.  Ernest 
Caulfield.  The  Caulfield  photographs, 
which  date  from  the  1950s,  were  originally 
made  available  by  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society.  The  collection  is  further 
enhanced  by  many  of  Jessie  Farber's 
gravestone  rubbings  and  by  photographs  of 
more  than  130  additional  rubbings  created 
by  artists  Anne  Williams  and  Sue  Kelly. 

Most  of  the  original  photographic 
prints  were  scanned  at  between  140  and 
200  dpis  (dots  per  inch)  and  the  quality, 
especially  of  the  detailed  tympanum 
carving,  is  outstanding.  The  Insight® 
Browser  and  Java  client  software,  both 
easily  accessible,  are  the  products  of  Luna 
Imaging,  Inc. 

A  surprising  8.4%  of  the  images  are 
documented.  That  is,  the  gravestones  are 
signed  (415),  specifically  paid  for  in  a 
probate  record  (270),  initialed  (169), 
mentioned  in  a  carver's  account  book  (60), 
or  otherwise  authenticated  by  receipt  or 
nonspecific  probate  payment  (174). 

The  online  collection  can  be  searched 
by  the  name  of  the  deceased;  year  of  death; 
city,  state  or  province  of  the  gravestone 
location,  along  with  the  name  of  the 


cemetery,  if  it  was  recorded;  primary  motif 
or  iconography;  and  the  supposed  carver  (a 
VERY  imprecise,  research-only  tool  — 
more  about  this  later). 

If  you  would  like  to  view  only  stones 
with  winged  skulls,  for  example,  typing  in 
the  keyword  "winged  skull"  will  bring  up 
1,779  thumbnail  images,  which  can  then 
be  enlarged  with  a  click  of  your  mouse.  If 
you  want  to  select  only  stones  carved  in 
the  1800s,  the  searching  by  data  field 
(date)  will  select  all  of  the  117  stones  that 
bear  that  date.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to 
realize  the  power  of  the  program  is  to 
experiment  with  each  of  the  intuitive 
options. 

The  copyrighted  images  are  easily 
printed  for  study  purposes  or  they  may  be 
grouped  and  saved  for  further  online 
viewing.  There  is  one  weakness  that  every 
user  should  be  aware  of:  carver 
identification.  Unless  a  stone  is  signed  or 
initialed  or  otherwise  identified  as  the 
work  of  a  specific  gravestone  carver, 
attributions  are,  at  best,  educated  guesses. 
A  memo  field,  which  often  explained  why 
a  specific  attribution  was  made  or 
suggested  other  carvers  whose  work 
should  be  compared  to  the  image  on  the 
screen,  was,  because  of  a  gUtch  in  the 
original  program,  often  erroneous. 
Unfortunately,  the  memo  field  is  not  very 
useful  in  either  version  of  the  collection. 

Hundreds  of  new  attributions  and 
corrections  have  yet  to  be  made  to  the 
online  data  base.  Once  this  is 
accomplished  (and  it  will  be  undertaken 
soon),  the  Farber  Collection  of  Early 
American  Gravestone  Art  will  fulfill  its 
promise  of  being  an  unequaled  visual  and 
informational  resource  to  those  who  wish 
to  study,  appreciate,  and  learn  from  early 
gravestone  art.  The  next  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  will  have  a  short  piece 
discussing  how  to  use  the  database. 

Editor's  note:  While  you're  online, 
check  out  the  New  England  Gravestone 
Imagery  Collection  ca.  1650-1815  at 
www.americanhistory.si.edu/archives/d66 
58.htm.  There  are  photographs  by  Allan  I. 
Ludwig  (author  of  Graven  Images)  and 
rubbings  by  Aim  Parker  and  Avon  Neal. 
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News  about  the  AGS  Gravemarker 
Design  Competition 

The  AGS  Gravemarker  Design 
Competition  was  spotlighted  in  the 
March/April  2004  issue  of  Stone  in 
America,  a  pubhcation  of  the  American 
Monument  Association.  The  article,  by 
AGS  member  Sybil  F.  Crawford,  was 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  award 
winning  designs  and  a  number  of  other 
entries  that  evoked  comment  of  the  judges. 

Summary  of  the  Dickinson 
Gate  Investigation 

By  Charlie  Marchant 

Sometime  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
fall  of  2002,  while  browsing  at  the  Copper 
Penny  Antique  Shop  in  Williamsville, 
Vermont,  I  noticed  a  cast  iron  gate  with  the 
name  "Edward  Dickinson  1858"  on  it. 
Through  my  expertise  as  a  gravestone 
preservationist  and  my  long  term 
association  with  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  studies,  I  determined  that  the 
Dickinson  gate  was  a  cemetery  gate.  I 
asked  the  owner  about  it  and  he  said  it 
"had  come  from  Massachusetts."  My  gut 
reaction  at  the  time  was  that  it  was 
connected  to  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Amherst  Massachusetts. 

I  did  not  inform  the  owner  that  the 
gate  might  be  stolen,  concerned  that  it 
might  go  underground  if  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  missing  from  a  cemetery.  I  felt  that 
tracing  it  would  be  easy.  Had  I  gone  to 
Amherst  to  look,  I  would  have  solved  the 
puzzle  almost  immediately;  however  I  did 
not. 

I  put  my  name  out  to  my  usual 
channels  of  searching.  VOCA  people  like 
Joann  Nichols  and  Becky  Turner  were 
given  the  information  as  was  the  staff  at 
AGS.  The  word  came  back  to  me  that  the 
Dickinson  Family  gate  was  not  missing. 
Apparently  AGS  contacted  the  Dickinson 
Museum  in  Amherst  and  they  sent 
someone  to  look  at  the  cemetery  and  the 
word  came  back  that  there  was  no  missing 
gate.  It  was  not  considered  at  the  time  that 
the  gate  currently  on  the  family  lot  was  a 
replacement. 

After  dead  ends  at  each  request  for 
information,  in  February  of  2004,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  gate  was  still  on  the 
porch  of  the  shop  and  a  photograph  of  it 
taken  by  me,  I  decided  to  start  all  over  and 
go  to  Amherst  myself.  I  also  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  Emily's  father's  name  was 


Edward.  My  research  in  the  local  history 
room  of  the  Brattleboro  Memorial  Library 
and  the  genealogical  library  at  the 
Bennington  Museum  showed  me  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  Dickinsons  and  several 
named  Edward  who  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  Feb  19th  I  made  a  trip  to  Amherst 
and  stopped  at  the  Dickinson  Museum.  A 
conversation  with  Cindy  Dickinson  (no 
relation)  at  the  Museum  clued  me  in  that 
someone  from  that  institution  had  looked 
at  the  cemetery  and  reported  to  AGS  that 
there  was  no  missing  gate.  Cindy, 
however,  had  been  wary  of  that 
information,  but  had  not  gotten  back  to  the 
cemetery  to  check  for  herself.  She  gave  me 
directions  to  the  cemetery  and  I  went  to 
look  at  the  family  lot. 

It  only  took  a  few  seconds  to  observe 
that  the  current  gate  was  not  the  original. 
Cindy  also  informed  me  that  the  Jones 
Library  in  Amherst  had  photographs  of  the 
family  lot  and  perhaps  they  would  show 
what  the  original  gate  looked  like. 

Leaving  the  cemetery,  in  what  I  have 
to  admit  was  an  excited  mode,  I  went  to  the 
library.  In  the  special  collections  there  was 
indeed  a  black  and  white  photograph  (from 
the  1950's)  of  the  gate.  It  matched  the 
photograph  I  had  of  the  one  on  the  porch. 

I  left  Amherst  and  went  to  Windham 
County  Sheriffs  Dept.  in  Newfane, 
Vermont  (I  had  contacted  them  after  my 
initial  observation  of  the  gate,  and  was 
informed  that  I  needed  to  show  the  gate 
was  missing  from  someplace  in  order  for 
them  to  get  involved).  Det.  Sgt.  Sherwood 
Lake  interviewed  me,  took  a  copy  of  the 
picture  I  had  received  from  the  library  and 
mine  and  began  the  investigation.  Using 
this  information,  and  the  information  from 
the  Amherst  Police  Department,  the  gate 
was  seized  and  held  at  the  Sheriffs 
Department  in  Newfane.  With  input  from 
the  Dickinson  Family  Association,  it  was 
determined  that  the  gate  had  been 
improperly  removed  from  Amherst.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  procedures  used  to  seize 
the  gate  or  when  the  gate  was  originally 
removed. 

Editor's  note:  A  ceremony  was  held 
on  May  6th  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
Dickinson  Family  Gate  to  West  Cemetery 
in  Amherst. 
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Congratulations  to  Karen  Kruse  of  A 

Chicago  Firehouse:  Stories  of 
Wrigleyville's  Engine  78.  Obviously  a 
woman  of  unconventional  talents,  she 
recently  won  Honorable  Mention  in  a 
design-your-own-tombstone  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies. 

According  to  Kruse,  the  marker 
reflects  her  lifelong  interest  in  the  Chicago 
Fire  Department.  Her  father  and  grandfa- 
ther were  both  captains  at  local  firehouses. 
The  design  incorporates  a  quill  pen  and  a 
fireman's  Maltese  Cross  shoulder  patch, 
and  a  fire  bell,  along  with  a  helmet  with 
her  dad's  old  number,  3970. 

The  prize,  incidentally,  was  a  set  of 
AGS  gravestone-themed  note  cards,  said 
Kruse,  who  recently  got  one  of  her  books 
buried  with  one  of  her  father's  deceased 
colleagues.  Some  coffins  have  small  inside 
drawers  for  small  keepsakes  (and  paper- 
back books).  And  you  probably  thought 
you  couldn't  take  it  with  you. 

(Excerpted  with  permission  from  The 
Booster,  by  Pat  Butler.) 

Mike  Mitchell  from  Miami  Florida 
has  been  an  AGS  member  since  1999.  He 
currently  writes  a  column  in  the  Civil  War 
Courier  entitled  "Grave  Concerns"  with  a 
circulation  of  about  11,000  and  will  soon 
start  to  author  a  column  in  the  Confederate 
Veteran  entitled  "Hallowed  Ground"  with 
a  circulation  of  about  (43,000).  Both 
concern  cemetery  restoration  and 
preservation  with  some  tips  on  minor 
repairs  and  a  lot  of  tips  on  researching 
unmarked  veterans  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  marking  their  last  Bivouac. 

He  has  just  been  offered  and  has 
accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  Graves  and 
Monuments  Committee.  This  position  will 
essentially  be  to  computerize  all 
Confederate  Veterans,  some  680,000  to 
730,000  veterans. 

To  facilitate  the  CGR,  or  Confederate 
Graves  Registry,  he  has  created  a  new 
website  which  is  under  construction  at  this 
point  but  can  be  viewed  at: 
www.angelfire.com/hero/scvgraves.He 
can  be  reached  at:  scvgraves@aol.com. 
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Members  in  the  News,  continued  from  page  27 

For  the  past  two  years,  Keith  Rawlings,  Director  of 
Kirkwood  Youth  In  Action,  along  with  his  youth  organization, 
have  been  working  to  preserve  the  grounds  of  historic  Quinette 
Cemetery  in  Kirkwood,  Missouri.  The  cemetery,  dating  back  to 
1866,  is  one  of  only  five  slave  burial  grounds  in  the  state  of 
Missouri  and  is  the  resting  place  of  many  Civil  War  Soldiers. 

Keith  and  his  youth  organization,  with  the  help  of  many  other 
middle  and  high  school  youth,  including  area  scouts,  have  spent 
hours  of  hard  work  cleaning  the  grounds  of  Quinette,  cutting  up 
old  dead  trees,  removing  weeds  and  brush,  finding  and  cleaning 
the  old  headstones  in  order  to  restore  Quinette  Cemetery  as  a 
place  of  beauty  and  peace,  where  loved  ones  of  the  deceased  can 
visit.  The  cleanup  and  restoration  of  Quinette  required  probing 
and  digging  up  old  gravestones,  cleaning  them  and  setting  them 
back  in  place. 

In  addition  to  their  work  preserving  the  grounds  of  Quinette, 
Keith,  with  much  assistance  from  his  youth  organization,  has 
spent  time  and  effort  in  researching  the  history  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  lives  of  some  of  those  buried  there.  From  this  research 


Keith  has  written  a  book  on  Quinette,  Gone  But  Not  Forgotten. 

On  October  18,  2003  the  mayor  of  Kirkwood  led  a 
Dedication  Ceremony  of  the  Restoration  of  Quinette.  At  the 
ceremony.  Youth  in  Action  received  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  the  International  Cemetery  and  Funeral  Association.  Keith 
also  received  the  Community  Spirit  Award  from  the  Kirkwood 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Youth  in  Action  at  the  October  18, 2003  dedication  ceremony 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
145  Village  Park  Rd. 
Amherst,  MA  01002 

(413)549-0581 


Why  did  the  founders  of  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies  choose  to  be  known  as  the 
Association  for  Gravestone  Studies?  Does  this 
name  adequately  describe  who  we  are  and  what 
we  do?  A  few  days  ago  I  asked  Jim  Slater,  one  of 
the  founders  of  AGS,  if  he  could  recall  why  this 
particular  name  was  chosen.  He  said  that  he 
didn't  recall  that  there  was  much  discussion  about 
what  to  call  the  organization,  that  the  name 
chosen  seemed  to  be  a  logical  choice,  given  the 
sort  of  organization  that  the  founders  envisioned. 

What  does  our  name  say  about  us?  In  literal 
terms,  it  says  that  we  are  a  group  of  people  who 
support  the  study  of  gravestones.  We,  in  fact,  are 
this  and  much  more.  Since  its  founding,  AGS  has 


been  an  inclusive  organization.  We  have 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  gravestone-related 
interests.  We  have  tried  to  accommodate  all  levels 
of  involvement,  from  amateur  to  professional, 
from  dabbler  to  zealot.  AGS  was  and  is,  by  and 
large,  a  collaborative  venture.  Our  role,  as  an 
association,  is  to  connect  and  coordinate  our 
efforts  with  those  of  other  individuals  and 
organizations  who  share  our  mission.  If  we 
pursue  this  strategy,  we  will  attract  friends  and 
allies  and  continue  to  fulfill  our  mission. 

Here  in  the  Greenfield  area,  we  have  begun 
inviting  members  of  local  groups  to  help  plan 
and  lead  spring  and  fall  cemetery  tours.  During 
these  tours,  AGS  members  have  generally 
focused  on  gravestones  and  gravestone  art  and 
members  of  local  cemetery  associations  and 
historical  societies  have  focused  on  noteworthy 
individuals  and  local  history.  On  these  tours,  I  am 
sometimes  reminded  of  scenes  from  the  early 
years  of  AGS~magical  moments  when  people 
who,  until  then,  had  been  unaware  of  each  others' 
existence,  discover  their  common  interests. 

Looking  ahead:  during  the  next  several 
years,  I  am  hoping  that  our  administrative  office 
can  begin  to  evolve  into  what  I  envision  as  an 
AGS  Archive  and  Research  Center.  As  I  noted  in 

Continued  on  page  25 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  Greenfield  Recorder 

Peter  Miller  leading  the  tour  of  Federal  Street  Cemetery  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 
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FROM  THE  OFFICE 


Andrea  Carlin 

278  Main  St.,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(413)772-0836 

info  @  gravestonestudies.org 


Quarterly  News 

Welcome  to  my  first  issue  as  Quarterly  Editor.  Due  to  the  generosity 
of  Jessie  Lie  Farber,  we  were  able  to  purchase  new  office  equipment 
designated  for  creating  the  Quarterly  and  I  received  some  training  on  our 
new  publishing  software.  I  hope  to  further  enhance  the  presentation  of  the 
Quarterly  as  I  become  more  adept  at  my  new  role.  Please  send  any 
suggestions  or  submissions  to  me  at  the  AGS  office. 

With  regret  we  have  accepted  Bill  Cooper's  resignation  as  the 
Southwest  Region  Editor.  His  last  Column  appears  in  this  issue.  We  greatly 
appreciate  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
wish  him  the  best. 

Office  News 

Our  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  has  been  renewed 
for  a  final  year.  We  have  received  $3780  to  be  used  towards  updating  and 
professionally  printing  our  Field  Guides,  most  of  which  are  completed.  The 
rest  are  in  progress  and  some  new  titles  are  in  the  works  Please  see  our  sales 
insert  to  order  the  completed  guides. 

Book  Review  Guidelines 

As  of  this  issue,  Barbara  Rotundo  will  be  taking  over  as  Book  Review 
Editor.  She  sent  in  the  following  guidelines  for  submitting  reviews. 

When  you  have  written  a  review,  send  or  e-mail  it  to  the  office.  Length 
will  depend  upon  your  assessment  of  how  relevant  the  book  is  to  gravestone 
studies.  Give  as  much  detail  as  a  reader  would  need  to  make  a  decision.  Be 
honest  but,  also,  please  be  tactful.  Give  the  number  of  illustrations,  number 
of  pages,  whether  there  is  an  index,  maps  if  needed,  etc.  Give  the  name  of 
the  publisher  and  the  list  price.  Give  the  publisher's  address.  Andrea  can 
eliminate  that  from  the  review  if  AGS  is  going  to  be  selling  it. 

Tell  Andrea  if  you  think  she  should  talk  to  the  publisher  and  order  it  for 
sale.  Is  it  of  value  to  students  of  gravestones?  We  don't  want  to  load  the 
shelves  with  cemetery  guides,  etc. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  one  of  our  book  reviewers,  or  would  like 
to  suggest  a  title  be  reviewed,  please  contact  Andrea  at  the  office. 


Funding  provided  in  part  by 
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massculturalcouncil.org 

Gravestone  Studies  Loses  a  Friend 

Dr.  Terry  Jordan,  author  of  a  cemetery  classic,  Texas 
Graveyards:  A  Cultural  Legacy,  died  on  October  16,  2003,  after  a 
three-year  battle  with  pancreatic  cancer.  A  Walter  Prescott  Webb 
Professor  of  History  and  Ideas  at  the  University  of  Texas-Austin 
campus,  this  sixty-five  year  old  was  no  dreary,  bespectacled 
academic.  His  brilliance  and  wit  were  legendary  within  and 
without  the  classroom.  A  sixth-generation  Texan  (special  in  itself), 
his  interests  were  diverse  and  he  was  no  stay-at-home.  A  Dallas 
Morning  News  tribute  noted  that  Jordan  and  his  wife  had 
picnicked  at  Stonehenge,  admired  the  Taj  Mahal  by  moonlight, 
and  floated  down  Siberia's  Lena  River. 

Jordan's  years  at  the  UT-Austin's  Geography  Department 
made  it  a  standout  in  the  eyes  of  his  many  students.  Setting  him 
apart  from  so  many  other  authors  of  "cemetery"  books  was  his 
ability  to  appeal  to  both  academics  and  the  casual  observer.  After 
a  half-century  of  cemetery  research,  geographer  Jordan  had  an 
inmiense  fund  of  knowledge,  a  treasure  he  was  always  willing  to 
share.  As  he  wished,  his  cremation  ashes  were  scattered  across  the 
UT-Austin  campus. 

Hopefully  there  will  be  a  memorial  marker  of  some  sort, 
something  AGS  members  can  photograph  for  their  scrapbook  of 
"important  names." 

by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 
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Fig.  1  One  of  Van  Gogh's  Alyscamps  Paintings       Photos  by  Angeiika  Kruger-Kahiouia 

The  Alyscamps  Cemetery  in  Aries 

Angeiika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
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M^     a 


I  or  those  of  you  who  have  internet 
access  I  suggest  taking  an  imaginary 
trip  to  the  art  gallery,  and  to  southern 
France  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  by 
going  to  www.vangoghgallery.com.  Go  to 
"Categories"  and  click  on  "Aries  (1888- 
89)",  then  scroll  down  the  "Date  of  Origin" 
column  to  "Late  October,  1888"  and 
"November,  1888."  You  will  find  four 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh  entitled  "Les 
Alyscamps."  The  Alyscamps  cemetery  in  Aries  is  essentially  an  avenue 
bordered  by  cypress  and  poplar  trees  and  lined  by  Roman  sarcophagi.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious  burial  sites  in  Western  Europe 
from  Roman  times  to  the  late  Middle  Ages  and  it  has  inspired  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  ecclesiastic  and  poetic  writing.  If  you  would 
like  to  compare  Van  Gogh's  way  of  seeing  the  avenue  to  recent 
photographs  of  the  same  site,  go  to: 
http://www.arles.org/Culture/antique/SUBAntique-Alyscamps.htm. 

Van  Gogh  lived  in  Aries  for  about  a  year,  from  February  1888  to 
May  1889.  This  period,  when  he  produced  187  paintings  and  numerous 
drawings  before  being  committed  to  an  asylum  in  Saint-Remy,  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  creative  of  his  career  by  many  critics.  Paul 
Gauguin  joined  Van  Gogh  in  Aries  in  October  1888  but  left  after  falling 
out  with  him  three  months  later.  His  rendering  of  the  Alyscamps  in 
autumn  colors  is  now  in  the  Musee  d'Orsay  in  Paris.  You  can  see  a  copy 
at  www.mvstudios.com. 


Aries  is  situated  on  the  river  Rhone,  45  miles  northwest  of  Marseille, 
at  the  strategic  point  where  the  river  fans  out  to  become  the  delta  known 
as  the  Camargue.  The  city  goes  back  to  a  settlement  founded  several 
centuries  B.C.,  but  it  is  known  for  its  Roman  heritage  which  makes 
sightseeing  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  In  the  eighth  century  Aries  was 
plundered  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  tenth  century  it  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  after  briefly  flourishing  as  a  free  city,  it  came 
under  French  domination  in  1251. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  follow  in  Van  Gogh's  footsteps,  panels 
showing  reproductions  of  his  pictures  have  been  set  up  at  the  locations 
where  the  painter  must  have  stood  when  taking  in  the  view  (Fig.  1  and  2). 
To  those  interested  in  gravestones  I  recommend  visits  to  the  Musee 
Lapidaire,  where  some  of  the  most  elaborately  carved  marble  monuments 
of  the  early  Christian  period  are  housed  having  been  removed  from  the 
Alyscamps.  Dropping  into  several  of  the  downtown  churches,  the 
gravestone  tourist  will  be  rewarded  with  more  tombstones  decorated  with 
symbolic  or  allegorical  scenes  which  were  carved  over  the  centuries  by 
well-trained  stonecutters. 

In  Friihchristliche  Sarkophage,  {Muniche  2000)  the  most  recent 
overview  of  early  Christian  sarcophagi  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Guntram 
Koch  counts  renuiants  of  580  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  but 
fragments,  for  all  of  Gaul.  Gaul  was  that  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  that 
corresponds  to  most  of  modem  France,  Belgium,  West  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  Of  all  the  Roman  provinces,  only  the  city  of  Rome  has  a 
larger  number  of  marble  sarcophagi.  250  of  the  580  Roman-Gallic  stone 
coffins  differ  from  other  Roman  ones  in  style  and  iconography  to  such  a 
degree  that  local  production  in  the  southwest  of  Gaul,  the  province  of 
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Aquitania,  can  safely  be 
assumed.  Of  the  remaining  330 
sarcophagi,  the  largest 
concentrations  have  been  found 
in  Aries  (called  Arelate  in 
Roman  times)  and  in  Marseille 
(Massilia),  in  the  province  of 
Narbonensis.  Arelate  was 
particularly  rich  in  sculpting 
traditions,  with  visible 
influences  from  Roman,  Attic, 
Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Italian 
styles. 

Over  the  centuries  the  stone 
coffins  of  the  Alyscamps  have 
been  scattered  all  over  Western 
Europe.  Regrettably,  the  same 
holds  true  for  their  documentation.  The  older,  mostly  French  books  are 
not  easily  accessible.  A  scholar  named  M.  Lawrence  published  several 
papers  in  English  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Latin  West  in  the  1920s  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  his  articles.  My  major  source  is  Jean- 
Maurice  Rouquette,  conservator  of  the  museums  of  Aries,  who  gave  a 
presentation  on  the  history  and  legends  of  the  Alyscamps  cemetery, 
"Histoires  and  Legendes  des  Alyscamps,"  at  a  workshop  on  regional 
culture  in  1980.  It  was  published  in  Annales  du  Centre  Regional  de 
Documentation  Pedagogique  de  Marseille  in  1981.  Unfortunately  the 
images  he  used  in  his  talk  to  illustrate  his  points  were  not  included. 

The  Alyscamps  started  out  as  a  pagan  cemetery,  one  of  several  that 
the  Romans  established  along  the  major  roads  that  connected  Arelate  to 
Massilia,  to  Lugdunum  (Lyon)  and  to  the  Languedoc  in  the  first  century. 
It  was  situated  along  the  Via  Aurelia  east  of  the  town.  Earth  burials  would 
have  been  uncommon  in  that  period.  Bodies  were  burned  on  pyres,  the 
ashes  were  gathered  in  urns  and  these  were  buried  in  the  ground.  To  mark 
the  site,  a  stele  with  an  epitaph  and  possibly  a  carved  portrait,  done  while 
the  deceased  was  still  alive,  was  erected.  Wealthy  families  might  have 
additional  monuments  within  their  lots,  which  were  enclosed  by  low 
walls.  The  burials  lined  the  roads  so  that  travellers  would  see  them  and 
the  name  of  the  deceased  would  be  noted  and  remembered  by  the  living. 

The  archetypal  Alyscamps  sarcophagus  is  a  monolithic  limestone 
tub  or  box  that  weighs  about  4400  lbs.  The  epitaph  is  often  carved  in  a 
cartouche  or  a  square  panel  framed  by  two  triangles  which  are  inscribed 
with  the  letters  D  and  M,  for  Diis  Manibus  ("To  the  gods  of  the 
underworld").  The  inscription  gives  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  that  of 
his  or  her  father  as  well  as  some  information  about  age  and  occupation  or 
status. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  motifs  among  the  sarcophagi  in  the 
Narbonensis  province.  There  are  architectural  elements  such  as  columns, 
arches,  arcades,  small  temples.  Friezes  with  figures,  allegorical  motifs 
and  scenes  taken  from  everyday  life  reflect  the  wide  array  of  themes  of 
Roman  sculpture  as  well  as  Attic  influence:  hunts,  weddings,  a  vintage 
scene,  Amazon  combats,  the  seasons,  cornucopias,  festoons,  musical 
instruments,  griffins,  a  jumping  lion,  or  a  sitting  sphinx.  Among  the 
decorative  patterns  that  were  most  popular  in  the  west  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  the  kind  of  grooving  called  "strigilis."  Strigils  were  the 
scrapers  used  for  scraping  the  skin  after  a  bath.  For  some  sarcophagi 


Sarcophagi  now  and  then 


showing  no  close  parallels  of 
design  to  Roman  or  Attic  ones, 
scholars  have  concluded  that 
the  sculptors  copied  from 
Eastern  models  but  then  put  the 
different  motifs  together 
following  their  own  ideas  or 
the  express  requests  of  their 
customers. 

Among  the  most 
intricately  carved  coffins, 
mythical  themes  and  motifs 
abound.  One  sarcophagus 
found  most  interesting  by 
specialists  has  "erotes"  on 
pedestals,  garlands  from  which 
grapes  hang  and  a  panel  in  the 


middle.  One  side  features  opposing  griffins,  the  other  side  Leda  and  an 
"eros"  holding  a  torch  turned  down.  Quite  a  few  locally  made  sarcophagi 
feature  panels  held  by  "erotes,"  naked  winged  children  represenfing  the 
god  of  love  (Eros  in  Hellenistic  myth,  Cupid  or  Amor  to  the  Romans). 
The  "erotes"  are  shown  standing  up  or  kneeling,  flying,  walking,  sleeping 
or  engaged  in  playful  activities. 

The  typical  sarcophagus  is  covered  with  a  roof-shaped  lid  that 
weighs  between  1100  -  1760  lbs.  The  two  slopes  of  the  lid  are  normally 
decorated  with  an  imbricated  pattern  that  resembles  leaf-shaped  shingles 
or  roof  tiles.  As  it  is  the  last  dwelling  place,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the 
sarcophagus  looks  like  a  house.  The  weight  of  the  cover  makes  it  difficult 
to  open  the  coffin  and  thereby  defile  the  tomb.  Iron  clamps  that  attach  the 
lid  to  the  box  and  are  sometimes  sealed  with  lead  are  also  meant  to  secure 
the  cover  and  prevent  desecration.  The  four  comers  are  finished  off  with 
acroteria  which  frequently  show  Gorgon  heads.  In  early  classical  art,  the 
Gorgons  were  portrayed  as  winged  female  creatures,  round-faced,  flat- 
nosed  with  tongues  lolling  out.  Their  hair  consisted  of  snakes.  Not  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  but  in  their  grotesque  physique  perfectly  fitted  to  scare 
people  away.  Gorgon  /  Medusa  heads  were  said  to  have  the  power  to  turn 
into  stone  whoever  looked  them  in  the  eyes,  thus  adding  magical 
protection  to  the  gravesite  (Fig.  3  and  4). 

There  was  an  unbroken  continuity  in  the  carving  of  sarcophagi  from 
classical  antiquity  to  the  fourth  century.  Rome,  Athens,  and  Dokimeion  in 
Asia  Minor  were  the  three  centres  of  production.  In  Gaul,  most  imports 
arrived  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  It  looks  as  if  in  the  early  fourth 

Continued  on  page  20 


Fig.  3  Roof-shaped  lid 
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Fig.  1  Re-creation  of  a  map  of  New  York  in  the  Colonial  period 

African- American  Burying 
Grounds  in  New  York  City 

Roberta  Halpom 


One  of  the  most  startling  discoveries  in  gravestone  studies  in  New 
York  City  in  the  last  decade  was  the  unearthing  of  a  colonial-era 
burial  ground  reserved  for  African-Americans  in  the  oldest  part  of  the 
metropolis,  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  below  the  existing  sidewalk.  In 
1991,  a  work  crew  excavating  the  land  at  Duane  and  Church  Streets,  two 
blocks  from  City  Hall  near  the  Federal  Courts,  was  preparing  the  site  for 
the  construction  of  yet  another  thirty-four  story  Federal  building  when 
human  remains  began  to  emerge.  Construction  was  halted  immediately. 

Maps  from  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  City's  Municipal  Archives 
confirmed  the  existence  of  an  "African"  cemetery  on  the  site,  probably 
established  during  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  Company  over  "New 
Amsterdam,"  which  became  New  York  when  the  English  captured  the 
colony  in  1664.  Early  maps  reveal  de  Camp  Slaven  (slave  quarters)  on 
drawings  of  Eyland  Manatus  (Island  of  Manhattan).  Though  the  exact 
date  the  cemetery  was  established  near  the  Collect  Pond  is  still  obscure, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  initiated  under  Dutch  rule,  since  these  settlers 
were  the  first  to  employ  imported  enslaved  Africans  to  build  and  labor  in 
the  settlement  from  1626  on. 

However,  the  earliest  written  evidence  of  its  existence  found  to  date 
is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  1712,  by  a  British  chaplain,  John  Sharpe, 
describing  the  Collect.  The  pond  then  was  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and 
supported  live  fish,  clams  and  oysters.  During  colonial  times,  it  was  used 
for  skating  in  the  winter  and  boating  and  fishing  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
picnic  area  on  its  banks  in  the  summer.  However  it  began  to  be  used  as  a 


dump  for  industrial  trash  and  the  waste  from  the  tanyards.  By  the  1780s, 
it  had  become  so  toxic  that  it  had  to  be  filled  in.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  a  larger  immigrant  population  from  Europe  swelled  the  City's 
numbers  and  those  seeking  cheap  living  quarters  moved  into  the  area. 
By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Irish  dominated  the  district. 

The  African  Burial  Ground  lay  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  colonial 
Dutch  settlement  near  the  pond,  or  as  far  out  of  town  as  was  practical. 
This  reconstructed  map  (Fig.  1)  of  "The  City"  also  indicates  how  far  out 
of  town  the  Dutch  Jews  were  laid  to  rest,  since  they  were  also 
considered  outsiders  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  who  ruled  the  colony  when 
they  arrived  in  1654,  this  cemetery  is  still  extant  in  Chinatown  with 
somewhat  eroded  eighteenth  century,  professionally  carved  markers. 

The  Archives  indicate  that  the  cemetery  once  spread  over  almost 
five  acres.  City  records  proved  what  local  archaeologists  had  long  been 
aware  of:  there  were  burials  in  what  was  entitled  on  the  maps  as  the 
"Negros  Burying  Ground,"  but  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  merit 
excavation. 

Since  the  block  on  which  the  1991  structure  was  to  be  constructed 
was  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  funds  from  the  Department 
of  General  Services  were  allotted  to  undertake  an  archaeological 
examination  of  the  plot  before  further  construction  would  take  place. 
The  area  selected  covered  a  city  block,  bounded  by  Broadway,  EUc, 
Duane  and  Reade  Streets,  or  14,000  square  feet.  The  remaining  sections 
of  the  burial  yard  are  still  buried  deeply  under  buildings  and  streets. 
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The  excavation  proceeded  immediately.  It  revealed  graves  far 
deeper  than  any  expert  expected  to  find  colonial  materials  (Fig.  2).  Of  the 
approximately  492  bodies  found  and  removed,  40%  were  children 
between  0-12  years  of  age,  92%  were  of  African 
ancestry,  3-5%  were  of  European  descent,  and 
some  may  have  been  Native  Americans.  In 
addition,  approximately  600  artifacts  were 
found,  such  as  beads,  metal  buttons,  some 
medals,  coins,  and  rings.  An  Office  of  Public 
Education  and  Interpretation  (OPEI)  was  formed, 
headed  by  Sherrill  Wilson,  a  formidable  ethno- 
historian  specializing  in  African-American 
studies.  According  to  the  OPEI  newsletter,  the 
majority  of  the  items  remaining  were  copper 
shroud  pins  which  secured  burial  cloths  around 
the  body.  No  mention  of  grave  markers  was 
included. 

An  OPEI  office  was  installed  in  World 
Trade  Center  Building  #6.  In  a  1994  publication. 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  African  Burial 
Ground  and  Five  Points  Archaeological 
Projects,  Wilson  states  that  three  tombstones 
were  found,  "worn  thin...  any  written  inscriptions 
were  eroded."  In  1998,  Dr.  Wilson  also  writes 
that  "river  cobbles  or  odd  shaped  stones  were 
used  to  indicate  burials."  To  an  experienced 
gravestone  student,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  few 
markers  were  found,  since  cobblestones  in  the 
local  thoroughfares  and  boulders  from  nearby 
farms  were  readily  available  in  Dutch  New  York. 
Further,  since  these  enslaved  Africans  were  used  as 
laborers,  it  also  seems  likely  that  they  possessed  the  tools  to  create 
primitive  inscriptions  like  those  which  can  still  be  found  in  the  older, 
Caucasian  graveyards  of  the  city. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  person  with  experience  in  gravestone 
interpretation  has  ever  examined  the  physical  artifacts  that  were  located. 
The  OPEI  guide  also  contains  a  statement  by  Dr.  Warren  R.  Perry,  the 
Associate  Director  of  Archaeology  for  the  project.  He  states  that 
"particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  areas  of  the  burial  ground  where 
grave  markers  were  recovered  because  it  may  be  possible  to  determine 
the  18th  century  ground  surfaces  where  they  were  resting."  The  author's 
requests  to  examine  these  markers  and  cobble  stones  have  never  been 
answered. 

The  site  itself  was  re-buried,  protected  with  a  grass  cover  identified 
only  by  a  large  sign,  and  fenced  in.  The  bodies  excavated  were  sent  to  the 
laboratory  of  physical  anthropologist.  Dr.  Michael  Blakey,  then  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  analyzed,  leaving 
approximately  200  still  interred.  The  non-human  artifacts  were  relocated 
to  the  Foley  Street  Laboratory  in  New  York,  in  the  basement  of  Building 
#6,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Perry.  The  OPEI  undertook  an  extensive 
and  effective  educational  program,  which  has  enlightened  people  of  all 
ages  about  the  perilous  lives  of  these  imported  laborers  who  helped  to 
construct  the  first  version  of  the  metropolis  New  Yorkers  know  today. 

The  research  this  discovery  stimulated  also  revealed  the  location  of 
other  submerged  African  cemeteries  in  the  city:  Mixed  burials  in  the 


Moravian  Church  Cemetery  originally  in  the  city  on  Pell  and  Mott  Streets 
(now  Chinatown).  This  institution  and  its  graveyard  have  disappeared,  as 
have  the  burial  grounds  on  Delancey  Street,  and  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in 
northern  Manhattan.  There  were  others  in  Drake 
Park,  and  on  Hunts  Point  Avenue  in  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx,  and  one  near  Bedford  and  De  Kalb 
Avenues  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  (In  ten 
years  of  examining  Brooklyn  cemeteries,  I  have 
found  only  one  colonial  marker  which  may  mark 
the  grave  of  an  African-American,  unlike  those 
frequently  discovered  in  New  England.  Lemon 
Lawrence  Lawrence,  "a  native  of  Jamaica,"  was 
a  member  of  a  church  that  was  destroyed  to 
accommodate  further  construction  on  a  riverside 
area  called  the  Wallabout,  coming  to  rest  with  his 
fellow  congregants  in  the  Victorian  cemetery  of 
Green-Wood  (But  their  graves  must  be 
somewhere  underground  because  historians 
advise  us  that  Dutch  Brooklyn  had  the  largest 
slave  holdings  in  the  state). 

Others  whose  existence  is  known  include  an 
African  Burial  Ground  on  Church  Street  in  New 
York  City,  established  by  Trinity  Church  and 
closed  in  1795,  a  second  Trinity  site  at  Christie 
and  Stanton  Streets,  a  "Colored"  Cemetery  near 
Queens  College  in  the  borough  of  Queens,  used 
from  the  1800s  to  1903,  and  a  site  on  Forrest 
Avenue  on  Staten  Island  established  in  1880  by 
the  African- American  Zion  Church  and  closed  in 
1920.  Each  of  these  sites  is  topped  by  buildings, 
so  it  impossible  to  verify  their  existence. 
Also,  there  was  a  cemetery  on  the  grounds  of  what  is  now  Central 
Park,  originally  estabhshed  for  a  community  of  Irish  and  German 
immigrants,  African-American  lot  owners,  and  several  houses  of 
worship,  including  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  church  and  a 
"colored"  cemetery.  The  site  was  called  home  by  1,600  inhabitants.  They 
were  all  forced  out  by  the  city's  "eminent  domain"  order  and  the  whole 
area  converted,  by  the  renowned  architect,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  into 
the  park  which  is  now  used  as  a  bucolic  playground  for  city  children  and 
adults.  The  site  also  had  contained  the  All  Angels  church,  which  moved 
successfully  to  another  location.  Its  old  records  are  still  intact  and  form 
the  basis  for  this  discovery. 

However,  another  African- American  cemetery  is  extant  and  above 
ground  in  the  borough  of  Staten  Island,  established  by  free  oystermen 
who  moved  to  New  York  from  Maryland  before  the  Civil  War,  the  so- 
called  "Sandy  Ground"  cemetery,  or  more  properly,  the  Rossville  A.M.E. 
Zion  Churchyard.  One  more  site  in  Staten  Island  lies  on  Alaska  Street  off 
Richmond  Terrace,  started  as  a  Lenape  Indian  burial  ground,  and  then 
was  established  as  a  burial  ground  for  African- Americans  in  1811,  by  a 
former  slave  named  Joseph  Ryers  who  worked  as  a  sexton  in  the  Island's 
Trinity  Chapel. 

Finally,  an  indefatigable  researcher,  M.O.  Tshaka,  has  proven  by 
ground-penetrating  radar  that  the  Colored  Cemetery  of  Flushing,  Queens, 
in  use  from  1840-1890,  lies  on  46th  Avenue  between  164th  &  165th 
Streets  under  a  wading  pool  in  the  Martin's  Field  playground,  maintained 


I'holo  by  Ihe  OPEI 

Fig.  2.  A  grave  unearthed  by  the 
anthropologists  during  their  excavation 
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by  New  York  City  Parks  Department.  The  New  York  Times  of  July  1st, 
2003,  reports  that  the  first  elected  Asian  Councilman,  John  C.  Liu,  has 
taken  up  the  cause,  and  has  managed  to  include  an  item  in  the  City  budget 
for  the  moving  of  the  playground  to  a  different  site,  and  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  the  occupants  of  the  vanished  cemetery. 

Liu's  intervention  calls  to  mind  an  anomaly  in  New  York's  attitude 
toward  its  minorities.  Though  the  City's  reaction  toward  its  Asian 
inhabitants  was  as  derogatory  as  toward  its  Blacks,  there  are  thousands  of 
intact  Chinese  grave  markers  from  the  1840s  on  in  the  burying  grounds 
of  the  five  boroughs  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  or 
vandalized. 
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The  Effects  of  the  September  11,  2001  Disaster 

Though  #6  World  Trade  Center  was  itself  not  attacked  on  September 
11th,  its  neighbor.  Building  #4,  was  and  collapsed  onto  it  and  pierced  the 
building  through  its  core.  When  all  the  debris  was  finally  removed,  the 
OPEI  was  able  to  recover  a  great  deal  of  its  research  and  photographs, 
and  was  moved  to  an  office  in  another  nearby  Federal  building,  where  it 
is  continuing  its  studies  and  lectures  for  the  public. 

Another  disturbing  event  occurred  some  time  before  the  disaster.  A 
conflict  had  arisen  between  the  Federal  Office  of  General  Services  and 
Dr.  Blakey.  Dr.  Blakey  had  locked  up  the  specimens  on  which  he  was 
working  and  refused  to  communicate  further  with  government  officials. 
Finally,  as  of  February  2003,  the  OPEI  Newsletter  reports,  African  Burial 
Ground  representatives  and  the  Federal  General  Service  Administration 
came  to  a  new  agreement,  resolving  the  problems  that  had  arisen  between 
the  organizations.  The  Burial  Ground  was  designated  as  a  National 
Historic  Landmark.  Howard  University  agreed  to  complete  the  scientific 
analyses  of  the  remains  by  May  2003,  with  a  final  archaeological  report 
to  be  completed  by  2004.  The  artifacts  which  survived  the  destruction 
were  stored  either  within  another  building  or  at  the  U.S.  Customs  House. 
(The  Newsletter  is  not  clear  on  this  point.) 

On  October  4th  of  2003,  a  formal  rededication  ceremony  was  held. 
The  remains  were  placed  in  handsome  custom-made,  wooden  boxes  from 
Africa,  and  carried  ceremonially  back  to  the  burying  ground.  The  actual 
reinterment,  however,  began  the  next  day,  anachronistically  aided  by  a 
huge  twentieth  century  backhoe  (Fig.  3).  According  to  the  Director, 
Sherill  Wilson,  the  gravestones  found  were  reburied  as  well.  The  site  has 
returned  to  its  original  function  as  a  last  resting  place,  but  as  of  now,  the 
only  thing  that  distinguishes  this  grassy  plot  from  a  park  is  a  large  sign 
explaining  its  purpose  inside  the  fence.  The  most  recent  newsletter 
advises  that  a  contest  will  be  held  to  design  a  monument  for  the  site,  but 
noting  that  there  is  still  no  decision  on  a  memorial  for  those  lost  in  the 
World  Trade  tower  disaster,  after  two  years,  its  construction  will  probably 
take  many  years  to  accomplish. 

The  African-American  Burying  Ground  itself  was  not  affected  by 
the  9/11  disaster.  It  was  only  covered,  like  the  fine  colonial  markers  in 
Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyards,  (both  on  Wall  Street  in  front  of  the 
destroyed  buildings)  in  a  blanket  of  ash  and  smoking  commercial  paper, 
which  volunteers  cleaned  off  by  hand.  At  this  time  in  the  City,  when  its 
government  agencies  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  consequences  of  the 
attacks  on  the  living,  and  the  East  Coast  blackout,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  when  it  will  be  able  to  refocus  emphasis  on  mysteries  of  such  litde 
interest  to  the  metropolitan  officials.  * 
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Fig.  3  Reinterment,  October  12th,  2003 


Correction 

In  the  Fall  2003  issue  from  W.  Andy  Meier's  poem  "When  Mortuary 
Monuments  Are  Old"  the  third  stanza  should  have  read; 

All  go  into  the  long  trot  of  time, 

But  what  of  those  buried  or  ashed  to  a  niche? 

(With  caskets  of  bronze  or  urns  of  pewter) 

Are  these  cyrptic  communications 

Of  the  covered  and  their  coverers 

Meant  to  talk  to  all  centuries  to  come 

Come  what  may? 
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Oldest  Veterans'  Memorials 

The  eeirliest  veterans'  graves  in  the  United  states  date  back  to  the 
time  before  there  was  a  United  States.  They  are  from  King  Philip's  War, 
1675-1676,  which  is  named  after  the  Wampanoag  sachem  who  led  a 
coalition  of  Indian  tribes  against  the  New  England  colonists. 


Pholos  by  Tom  and  Brenda  Malioy 

Fig.  1  Pierce  Park,  Central  Falls,  MA 


Nine  months  into  the  war,  a  force  of  Plymouth  Colony  soldiers  was 
pursuing  a  large  band  of  Narragansett  Indians  in  the  area  of  Pawtucket 
Falls,  Rhode  Island.  The  English  force  numbered  sixty-three  men  and 
twenty-nine  native  allies  under  the  command  of  Captain  Michael  Pierce 
of  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  The  two  forces  engaged  at  what  is  now 
Central  Falls,  and  the  battle  site  is  presently  a  public  park  named  after  the 
English  commander.  The  park  is  also  an  unmarked  burying  ground  for 
forty-two  colonial  soldiers  who  were  killed  during  the  ensuing  battle 
(Fig.  1).  An  historical  plaque,  at  the  site,  describes  the  day's  events.  It 
reads  in  part; 

Captain  Michael  Pierce's  fight  with  the  natives  occurred  on  this  spot 

in  March  of  1676... native  scouts  saw  Pierce's  troops  approaching. 

One  hundred  natives  and  seventy  settlers  perished  in  the  battle. 

Ten  settlers  escaped  to  what  are  the  monastery  grounds  in 

Cumberland.  Only  one  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  inscription  states  ten  settlers  escaped  to  nearby  Cumberland, 
Rhode  Island,  but  that  only  one  would  survive.  In  Cumberland  a 
monument  marks  the  common  grave  of  nine  men  that  survived  Pierce's 


fight  but  were  later  executed  by  the  Indians  and  the  location  has  become 
known  as  Nine  Men's  Misery.  However,  the  plaque  in  Cumberland  gives 
a  different  version  of  the  story  than  the  plaque  in  Central  Falls.  This 
plaque  reads: 

Nine  Men's  Misery 

On  This  Spot 

Where  They  were  Slain  By 

The  Indians 

Were  Buried  The  Nine  Soldiers 

Captured  in  Pierce's  Flight 

March  26,  1676 

So  this  inscription  states  that  the  soldiers  were  captured  and  were 
brought  to  the  location  whereas  the  one  in  Central  Falls  said  that  the  men 
escaped  to  this  spot  and  were  then  killed.  Several  weeks  passed  before  the 
bodies  were  discovered  and  buried  with  their  grave  marked  by  a  rock 
wall.  The  present  mound  of  stones  marking  the  grave  was  erected  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  and  the  granite  marker  and  plaque  in  front  of  the 
mound  was  set  by  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1928  (Fig.  2). 
When  the  land  that  the  monument  stands  on  was  purchased  by  the 
Cistercian  Order,  as  part  of  the  monastery  grounds,  the  remains  of  the 
nine  men  were  exhumed  and  given  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  society. 
Then,  according  to  Schultz  and  Tougias  in  their  book  King  Phillip's  War: 
The  History  and  Legacy  of  America's  Forgotten  Conflict,  the  remains 
were  reburied  on  the  original  site  which  is  now  land  that  belongs  to  the 
town  of  Cumberland. 


Fig.  2  Granite  marker  and  plaque,  Cumberland,  RI 

A  brochure  distributed  by  the  Friends  of  the  Cumberland  Public 
Library  claims  that  the  Nine  Men's  Misery  Site  "is  probably  America's 
first  monument  to  veterans."  However,  it  is  not.  In  South  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts,  there  is  a  gravemarker  for  soldiers  who  were  killed  six 
months  previous  to  Pierce's  Fight. 

On  September  18  Captain  Thomas  Lathrop  of  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
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2003  AGS  Gravemarker  Design  Competition 

sponsored  by  Civil  War  to  Present  Gravestone  Studies  column 
by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


The  results  of  our  2003  Gravemarker  Design  Competition  have  been 
tallied  and  the  heretofore  anonymous  judges  have  made  their  assessments 
known.  Although  sponsored  by  the  "Civil  War  to  Present  Gravestone 
Studies  column,"  submitters  were  free  to  express  themselves  in  the 
manner  of  any  time  period.  No  one  was  quite  sure  what  the  entries  might 
look  like,  but  they  proved  to  be  as  varied  as  our  membership. 
Gravemarkers  are  a  subtle  blend  of  art,  history,  craftsmanship,  and 
frequently  folk  art,  and  the  judges  were  selected  with  this  in  mind.  Their 
credentials  within  their  given  fields  of  expertise  are  impressive  and  give 
their  selections  credibility. 

Dr.  Francis  Edward  Abernethy  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  is 
Distinguished  Regents  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Stephen  F. 
Austin  University,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society  and 
editor  of  its  publications.  Curator  of  Exhibits  for  the  East  Texas  Historical 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters.  He  has 
lectured  widely,  both  academically  and  popularly,  and  worked  in  the 
caves  of  Mexico  and  the  Yucatan  for  more  than  twenty  years.  A  man  of 
diverse  interests,  he  has  edited  numerous  books,  is  an  author,  poet,  world 
traveler,  scuba  diver,  and  musician. 

Gary  Keshner  of  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  from  Kansas  City  Art  Institute.  His  firm.  Creative  Sculpture 
and  Restoration,  Inc.  was  established  in  1983,  incorporated  in  2000,  and 
maintains  a  staff  of  four  to  six,  trained  in  the  restoration  of  stone,  brick, 
marble  and  terra  cotta.  He  has  received  four  awards  for  excellence, 
recognition,  and  appreciation  of  his  work.  Keshner  received  a  grant  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  (Kansas  City)  in  1977-1978  to  create  Plexiglas 
body  parts  for  a  medical  center.  A  long-time  member  of  the  Historic 
Kansas  City  Foundation,  Missouri  Alliance  of  Historic  Preservation, 
Association  for  Preservation  Technology,  and  American  Institute  of 
Conservation,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
as  well.  A  consultant  to  a  number  of  county,  "state,  and  historic 
preservation  agencies,  he  conducts  seminars  and  demonstrations 
promoting  Jahn  Restoration  Mortars  for  AIA  credit. 

Kathleen  Sewell  Worthen  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  is  a  Visual 
Artist.  She  has  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League,  New  York  City,  and  in 
1983  received  her  MA  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock, 
then  participated  in  the  Associated  Academic  Programs  in  Leningrad 
(now  St.  Petersburg,  Russia)  with  the  University  of  New  Hampshire's 
Russian  Cultural  Seminars.  She  was  active  with  Designed 
Communications  in  restoration  of  stenciling  in  Little  Rock's  Historic 
Lafayette  Hotel.  In  1985,  as  a  member  of  the  UALR  Fine  Arts 
Department  Traveling  Seminar,  she  studied  at  the  museums  of  London 
and  the  Netherlands.  A  study  of  Russian  and  Eastern  European  art  and 
architecture  occupied  the  Spring  of  1991  and  in  1994  her  interest  in 
Buddhist  art  and  architecture  took  her  to  Nepal  and  Tibet.  She  has  more 
recently  visited  Xinjiang,  China,  studying  Buddhist  art  and  architecture 
in  the  Lost  Cities  of  Taklamakan. 

First  Place  was  captured  by  Alison  Pierz  of  New  York  City,  whose 
entry  (Figs.  1(a)  and  1(b))  received  an  impressive  267  points  out  of  a 
possible  300.  The  crispness  of  her  design,  which  she  aptly  titled  "Snake 
&  Spirit,"  gave  immediate  evidence  of  her  occupation  as  an  artist  and  was 
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Fig.  1(a)  First  Place  Award  -  Alison  Pierz 
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the  unanimous  favorite  of  the  judges.  She  saw  the  simple  design  as 
addressing  two  basic  human  attitudes  toward  death.  The  knowledge  that 
as  living  beings  we  all  must  die  is  coupled  with  hope  for  continuation  of 
our  spirit  when  released  from  a  corporal  existence.  The  design 
incorporates  the  classic  uroboros  (snake  swallowing  its  tail)  with  the 
swirling  pinwheel  found  widely  on  colonial  era  New  England 
gravemarkers  and  representing  the  life  force  or  spirit.  The  snake's 
placement  within  a  "box"  emphasizes  entrapment,  with  the  spiraUng 
spirit  threatening  to  burst  from  its  confinement.  'The  submitter  visualizes 
her  design  as  18  inches  wide,  4-1/2  feet  tall  overall,  and  felt  it  would  be 
best  realized  if  produced  in  pohshed  grey  granite.  The  spiraling  Spirit  is 
intended  to  stand  out  from  the  face  of  the  stone  approximately  1/2  inch. 
She  considered  the  height  of  the  marker  carefully  and  made  certain  it  was 
"human  sized"  with  the  images  at  or  close  to  eye  level.  The  space  below 
the  image  is  available  for  an  inscription  but  the  stark  stone  stele  is  a 
monument  to  death  and,  therefore,  life,  standing  on  its  own  as  a  sculpture 
and  an  invitation  to  contemplation.  As  befits  a  wiiming  entry,  the  judges 
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were  enthusiastic  in  their  comments:  "Most  dramatic,  memorable."  "The 
entire  concept  is  excellent."  "The  motifs  would  be  puzzling  to  some." 
"Excellent  presentation."  Alison  has  been  awarded  a  one  year  AGS 
membership. 

Second  Place  was  taken  by  the  submission  of  Sybil  F.  Crawford  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  whose  entry  (Fig.  2)  garnered  222  points.  Retired  from  a 
position  with  an  international  commercial  lender,  she  was  earlier  a 
student  (watercolor)  of  the  now  deceased  Canadian  artist  Jane  Van  Every. 


CRAWFORD 

Sybil  F.  Card 

Oct.  21,  1929  - 


Fig.  2  Second  Place  award  -  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

She  envisioned  the  marker  executed  in  black  impala  granite  from  Africa 
with  both  body  and  base  highly  polished  on  all  sides,  the  lettering  being 
skin  cut,  not  relief.  The  square  enclosing  the  Celtic  knot  is  slightly 
recessed  and  rough,  leaving  the  highly  polished  Celtic  knot  in  high  relief 
against  its  rough  white  background.  The  body  of  the  marker  is  3  feet 
square  and  8  inches  deep,  with  radius  comers,  and  set  on  a  base  8  inches 
tall,  12  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  long.  The  submitter's  ancestry  includes  a 
number  of  Scots-Irish  surnames  and  her  married  name  has  obvious  Scots- 
Irish  connotations  as  well— hence  the  choice  of  the  Celtic  cross  as  its  sole 
motif.  One  judge  lauded  the  use  of  black  granite  and  described  the  design 
as  "classically  clean."  Another  was  less  enthusiastic  about  the  color 
choice,  pointing  out  that  Celtic  stones  are  typically  seen  in  rough  earthy 
tones— greys  and  shades  of  tan.  The  submitter  clearly  did  not  want 
something  "typical"  but  sought  a  color  and  finish  that  conveyed  a  sense 
of  style.  A  gift  certificate  for  an  item  from  the  AGS  catalog  has  been 
awarded  to  this  submitter. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to  Karen  Kruse  of  Glenview,  Illinois, 
and  Mike  Mitchell  of  Miami,  Florida.  Both  will  receive  a  box  of  our 
attractive  notecards. 

Kruse's  design  (Fig.  3)  for  her  own  pre-need  pink  granite 
gravemarker  emphasizes  the  submitter's  authorship  of  a  book  on  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department's  Engine  78,  and  pride  in  being  the  daughter 
and  granddaughter  of  firemen.  This  explains  the  depiction  of  a  quill  pen, 
Maltese  cross,  a  fire  bell,  and  a  fireman's  helmet  with  the  engine  number. 
The  marker  is  a  massive-intended  to  stand  8  feet  tall,  5  feet  wide,  and  12 
inches  deep.  For  a  rusticated  effect,  the  outer  border  of  the  face  is 


executed  with  shell  pitching  and  the  scroll  comprising  the  inscription  area 
is  in  low  relief.  The  subject's  initials,  "KK,"  are  in  facsimile  signature 
style.  Judge's  comments  included:  "I  could  imagine  use  of  metal  for  this 
monument,"  "Too  personal,"  and  "I  like  the  use  of  a  signature."  One 
would  suspect  that  the  design  elements  critiqued  by  one  judge  as  "too 
personal"  are,  in  fact,  what  make  it  meaningful  to  the  designer.  Unlike 
most  of  the  submissions,  this  entry  raises  an  interesting  question.  Is  a  self- 
designed,  pre-need  gravemarker  intended  to  please  the  subject  or  the 
casual  viewer?  If  both  can  accommodated,  a  great  deal  has  certainly  been 
accomplished,  but  might  we  all  agree  that  wishes  of  the  subject  merit  first 
consideration? 
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Fig.  3  Honorable  Mention  -  Karen  Kruse 

Mitchell's  1998  design  for  his  own  gravemarker  (Figs.  4(a)  and  4(b)) 
contemplates  a  black  granite  tree  trunk  (six  feet  tall  overall)  with  the 
trunk  cut  at  a  slant  to  provide  an  oval  inscription  area.  The  oval  features 
a  tree  with  a  Celtic  cross  superimposed  thereon,  several  angels,  a 
Confederate  Southern  Cross,  and  various  skeletal  parts.  The  submitter  did 
not  indicate  if  the  designs  were  etched  or  cut  into  the  hard  granite  surface. 
Bronze  plaques  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  stump  indicate  membership 
in  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars.  The  combining  of  bronze  plaques  with  black  granite  is  unusual 
and  considerable  expense  could  be  involved  in  having  the  bronze  plaques 
crafted  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  tree  trunk.  One  judge  felt  that  there  were 
"too  many"  motif  elements.  Another  thought  "the  design  has  good 
possibilities"  but  was  uncertain  how  the  skeletal  parts  fit  in  with  the 
otherwise  dissimilar  motifs.  It  was  suggested  that  the  angels  might  be 
larger  and  a  third  angel  added  for  artistic  balance. 

Space  considerations  preclude  the  inclusion  of  additional  design 
entries,  at  least  one  of  which  evoked  two  strongly  chauvinistic  responses 
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Fig.  4(a)  Honorable  Mention  -  Michael  J.  Mitchell 


Fig.  4(b) 

that  seem  to  mirror  today's  widening  generation  gaps  and  altered  views 
of  gender.  As  elsewhere  in  life,  there  are  some  who  contend  that  even 
gravemarkers  now  call  for  "equal  opportunity"  status. 

Important  as  the  design  entries  are,  they  are  only  a  begirming.  Our 
friends  in  the  monument  trade  are  ready  and  willing  to  offer  their 
craftsmanship  and  expert  advice  and,  given  the  quality  of  the  entries, 
we  hope  submitters  will  want  to  see  their  dreams  become  a  reality.  Our 
judges,  who  contributed  their  time  and  expertise,  deserve  a  special 
thank-you.  ♦ 


Fred  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

(413)584-1756 

oakl@rcn.com 


The  Rebecca  Howes  stone  in  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  Boston-area  carver  Robert  Fowles,  has  an  arresting  skull  and 
crossbones  in  the  typanum.  Artistically  important,  it  was  carved  on  thin 
slate  about  one  inch  thick.  Recently  discovered  broken  and  flat  on  the 
ground,  the  stone  captured  the  interest  of  Ernest  Rohdenburgh  in,  curator 
at  Chatham  Historical  Museum.  He  gained  approval  from  the  Town  of 
Chatham  to  invite  someone  to  conserve  the  stone.  The  request  found  its  way 
to  Laurel  Gabel  and  thence  to  Fred  Oakley. 

Written  details  and  photographs  from  Mr.  Rohdenburgh  describing  the 
condition  of  the  stone  were  sufficiently  convincing  that  a  repair  could  be 
successfully  effected.  Onsite  examination  confirmed  the  assessment.  An 
explanation  of  the  process  and  materials  to  be  used  convinced  the  town 
official  present,  and  approval  to  proceed  was  granted. 

I  began  by  removing  some  soil  to  fully  expose  the  work  area  and  to 
provide  space  for  securing  the  bonding  surfaces  with  protective  wood  shims 
and  clamps.  In  a  "dry  fitting"  the  meeting  edges  fit  perfectly.  Wood  shims 
were  clamped  into  place  with  fragments  of  slate  at  the  back  of  the  stone  to 
compensate  for  some  slate  delamination.  This  procedure  proved  to  be  an 
important  preliminary  effort  because  several  pairs  of  hands  were  needed  to 
hold  the  stone  in  place,  set  the  wood  shims,  and  attach  the  clamps. 

With  five  interested  people  as  an  audience,  I  couldn't  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  instruct  in  gravestone  conservation.  Two  were  recruited  to 
clean  the  meeting  surfaces  with  denatured  alcohol  followed  by  acetone  as  a 
drying  agent.  Another  measured  each  part  of  the  two-part  epoxy  into  a 
mixing  bowl,  added  a  "touch"  of  lamp  black  to  darken  the  clear  mix  to  the 
color  of  the  stone,  and  applied  the  epoxy  to  one  bonding  surface.  A  fourth 
person,  using  a  cloth  saturated  with  acetone,  wiped  away  the  minor  amount 
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of  "squeeze-out"  and  retightened  the  clamps.  The  meeting  edges  of  the 
stone  were  slightly  misaligned.  Cleimps  were  loosened,  alignment 
corrected  and  clamps  resecured. 

A  missing  "shoulder"  was  unearthed  behind  the  stone.  The 
cleaning  process  used  for  preparing  the  bonding  surfaces  of  the  stone 
was  invoked,  epoxy  applied,  and  the  wayward  shoulder  reattached. 

Fred  observed  a  celebrative  moment,  praising  the  participants  for 
their  willingness  to  follow  instructions  and  for  helping  conserve 
Rebecca  Howes'  stone.  ♦ 


Or  it  could  be  quite  detailed: 

"A  certain  goodness  of  heart,  sincere  & 

open  manners,  united  to  prudence  & 

economy  in  the  management  of  her  family 

rendered  this  woman  equally 

amiable  &  useful.  Serious  without 

ostentation  she  performed  every 

duty  domestic,  social  &  religious  with 

cheerfulness.  She  lived  respected  & 

beloved  &  died  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her" 

(Betsy  Dyer,  Gifford  Cemetery,  Norwich,  Connecticut) 


They  were  missed  by  their  spouses: 

"When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  ceasing  of  exquisite  music." 
(Mary  Meirsh  Crankshaw,  Oakland  Cemetery,  Atlanta,  Georgia) 

"Sleep  on  my  love  in  thy  cold  bed 

Never  to  be  disquieted!  Stay  for  me  there;  I  will  not  fail 

To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale: 

And  think  not  much  of  my  delay 

I  am  already  on  the  way" 

(Isabella  Hamilton,  Episcopal  Cemetery,  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia) 


They  were  remembered  for  their  steadfastness: 

"She  stood  four  square  to  all  the  wind  that  blew" 
(Julia  O'Keefe  Nelson,  Oakland  Cemetery,  Atlanta,  Georgia) 


EPITAPHS 


Beverly  Bethune 

232  W.  Woodland  Ave. 

Ottumwa,  lA  52501 

bbethune58@hotmail.com 


True  to  my  word  from  my  last  column,  our  subject  today  is 
women.  Women  are  often  memorialized  in  epitaph  by  describing  them 
as  a  true  friend,  good  mother,  loyal  wife  —  the  roles  they  held  in  life  that 
centered  on  the  home  and  how  faithfully  they  handled  them  determining 
the  way  they  would  be  remembered. 

This  kind  of  remembrance  could  be  simple  : 

"The  True  and  Perfect  Woman 

Her  mind  strong,  bright  and  polished 

Her  heart  warm,  earnest  and  frank 

She  did  her  whole  duty" 

(Elizabeth  Arnold  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  Atlanta,  Georgia) 


But  there  were  times  when  they  had  trouble  maintaining  their  own 
identity: 

"Lucille  A.  Curley,  nee  Robinson,  1903-1986 

Second  wife  of  Raymond  D.  Curley;  daughter  of  Wesley  A.  and  Alice 

Pool  Robinson  of  McLeansboro,  Illinois;  sister  of  Alma  I.  Robinson 

Niswonger,  whose  husband,  O.D.  Niswonger  was  pastor  of  St.  Johns 

United  Methodist  Church  at  Linn,  MO,  1940-1943." 

(Osage  County,  Missouri) 


Thankfully  women  now  have  an  easier  time  of  achieving 
individual  personhood,  both  before  and  after  death.  In  fact,  a  woman 
today  is  even  allowed  to  take  her  secrets  to  the  grave,  as  did  Ruth  M. 
Hall  with  her  own  epitaph: 

"Dates  Remain  Confidential  through  Humble  Request". 


Thanks  to  Alise  Cantrell,  Jennifer  Madden,  Kathy  Flippo,  Sybil 
Crawford,  and  Erik  T.  Robinson  who  submitted  epitaphs.  ♦ 
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2112  N.  Crescent  Drive 

Stillwater  OK  74075 

e-mail:  billcarol@provalue.net 


Fig.  1  Ranch-site  stone. 


Photos  by  Bill  Cooper 


Since  becoming  interested  in  the  subject  of  gravestone  studies  a 
number  of  years  ago,  I  have  often  wondered  if  there  were  any  of  the 
"old-time"  stonecutters  still  practicing  their  trade  in  Oklahoma.  Most 
gravestones  in  Oklahoma  seem  to  have  been  created  in  the  past  120 
years  and  those  of  the  past  80  years  or  so  have  been  carved  using 
machines  and  templates.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  any  gravestones 
carved  using  hammer  and  chisel  and  most  involve  little  creativity  or 
skill  from  human  input.  But,  recently  I  came  across  an  article  in  state 
newspapers  telling  of  a  young  man,  Russell  Pester,  who  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  bring  originality  and  creativity  to  the  carving  of 
gravestones. 

On  a  104-degree  day  in  August  of  2003, 1  decided  to  make  a  trip 
to  Fairview,  Oklahoma,  to  gather  data  on  Mr.  Pester  and  to  view  and 
photograph  some  of  his  work.  He  is  a  young  man  trained  in  conmiercial 
graphics.  He  currently  works  exclusively  through  the  Fairview 
Monument  Company,  but  that  only  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 
He  supports  himself  financially  in  a  full  time  job  working  with 
computers  and  computer  software.  While  I  was  able  to  talk  with  the 
owner/manager  of  the  monument  company,  Barbara  Carey,  I  was  not 
able  to  make  personal  contact  with  Pester.  He  has  no  telephone  and 
contact  has  to  be  through  his  mother,  who  lives  in  Fairview. 


Barbara  Carey  reports  that  Pester  is  one  of  the  most  talented  artists 
that  she  knows.  It  seems  that  Barbara  takes  the  orders  and  sells  the  stones 
that  are  commissioned  works  for  Fester's  talents.  Like  many  artists. 
Pester  is  more  concerned  with  creating  beautiful  pieces  of  art  than  he  is 
in  the  financial  aspects  of  the  work.  Barbara  reports  that  in  some  cases 
Pester  grossly  underestimates  the  time  and  effort  to  complete  a 
gravestone,  and  thus  tends  "to  almost  give  away  his  labor."  One  recent 
example  of  this  "underestimation"  is  a  work  he  did  using  an  aerial 
photograph  of  a  ranch-site  in  Western  Oklahoma.  Fester's  process  is  to 
use  photographs,  or  other  artwork,  to  create  line  drawings  for  the  stone's 
background  scene  and  then  use  the  line  drawing  for  the  laser  cutting 
process.  Figure  1  is  the  completed  stone  with  the  ranch  site  in  the 
background.  To  create  the  line  drawing  for  this  artwork  required  in 
excess  of  60  hours. 

To  date.  Pester  has  created  about  35  gravestones  and  all  are  located 
in  cemeteries  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  Fairview,  Oklahoma.  Each 
stone  is  carved  on  jet-black  stone  and  Pester  personally  signs  each  in  the 
lower  right  hand  portion  of  the  artwork.  In  visiting  a  couple  of 
cemeteries  in  the  Fairview  area,  it  was  easy  to  identify  stones  carved  by 
Pester  as  they  were  black  stones  and  the  scenes  were  striking  in 
appearance,  even  from  a  distance. 

Figure  2  shows  the  backside  of  one  of  Fester's  stones  with  the  line 
drawing  filling  up  almost  the  entire  face  of  the  stone.  When  I  asked 
Barbara  Carey,  "How  much  waiting  time  is  involved  if  I  wanted  to  order 
a  stone  today?"  Her  reply  was  "Get  in  line."  While  Barbara  normally 
promises  a  customer  a  completed  stone  within  30  days,  using  standard 
templates,  a  Russell  Pester  designed  and  completed  stone  requires  a  year, 
or  more,  from  order  to  completion. 

I  expect  that  we  will  hear  great  things  of  Russell  Pester  in  the  future 
as  people  admire  his  originality  and  creativity  in  gravestone  carving.  ♦ 
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Fig.  2  Another  Russell  Pester  stone  with  extensive  artwork 
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Serendipity?  An  Important  piece  of  Chicago's  Past! 

A  monument  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Evanston,  Illinois,  would 
probably  never  provoke  a  second  glance  for  there  would  seem  to  be 
hundreds  of  similar  ones  throughout  Chicagoland's  Roman  Catholic 
cemeteries.  Gray  granite,  about  eight  feet  tall,  a  modified  column,  a 
Latin  cross  at  the  top  -  Ho  Hum! 

The  Barre  Granite  Association, 
Barre  Vermont,  published  a  booklet 
in  1996:  What  Every  Cemeterian 
Needs  to  Know  About  Barre  Granite 
Memorials.  "The  Barre  Granite 
Association  was  bom  on  April  6, 
1889,  when  a  group  of  Barre  Granite 
manufacturers  gathered  to  begin 
planning  a  display  for  the  1893 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago."  That  exposition  is  credited 
with  introducing  hundreds  of 
products  to  the  world. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  sample 
monument      from      that      same 
exposition    should    continue    its 
existence  as  the  Walsh  Monument 

in  Calvary  Cemetery.  If  one  looks  very  carefully  one  will  find  a  carved 
notice,  rather  like  an  enlarged  calling  card,  that  this  stone  had  been  on 
display  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expo.  The  lot  had  been  purchased  by 
James  Walsh  in  1 890.  Seven  names  are  now  proudly  carved  on  this  Barre 
Gray  Monument  in  Lot  2,  Block  8,  Section  Y.  James  Walsh  lived  until 
1942.  ♦ 


Walsh  Monument,  Calvary 
Cemetery  in  Chicgao,  Illinois 
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Photos  by  Helen  Sclair 


Barre  Granite  Exhibit 
World's  Fair  1855 


Cemetery  Clean-ups,  Stepping  Stones  to  History 

A  lot  of  people  in  the  region  are  involved  cleaning  up  local 
cemeteries.  There  isn't  a  week  that  goes  by  without  someone  sending  me 
a  newspaper  article  about  a  person  or  group  who  has  initiated  such  an 
activity.  Boy  Scouts  in  particular  often  favor  cemeteries  as  devices  for 
earning  their  Eagle  Merit  Badges.  Occasionally  marker  documentation  is 
the  focus  of  their  projects,  but  lest  this  seem  too  much  like  homework, 
more  often  than  not  clean-ups  are  their  primary  endeavor.  One 
newspaper  article  that  I  read  sent  chills  down  my  spine:  a  Scout  boasted 
about  the  truckload  of  trash  that  he  carted  out  of  a  certain  cemetery. 
Broken  plates  or  pieces  of  glass  might  seem  like  garbage  to  modem 
tastes,  but  as  such  items  often  started  out  as  family  mementos  of  the 
dearly  departed,  sometimes  too  energetic  cleaning  can  have  drastic 
consequences. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  the  cemetery  clean-ups  over  the  years  have 
involved  knowledgeable  people  who  not  only  restored  the  grounds,  but 
who  preserved  history  in  the  process.  One  such  project  has  been  going 
on  in  Warren  County,  Mississippi,  for  the  past  decade.  The  citizens  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  whose  epicenter  is  the  old  abandoned  county 
seat  of  Warrenton  (established  1808-09),  have  been  actively  restoring  the 
historic  cemeteries  of  their  locale.  The  center  of  political  life  for  this 
county  shifted  north  to  Vicksburg  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  as 
flooding  wrought  havoc  in  Warrenton.  It  certainly  made  sense  for  the- 
people  of  Warrenton  to  build  their  houses  in  the  bottoms,  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi,  as  this  river  was  the  lifeline  for  their  economy.  The  river 
eventually  destroyed  their  town,  but  because  the  citizens  buried  their 
dead  in  the  hills  overlooking  the  Valley,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Warrenton  have  survived— at  least  archaeologically. 

Until  recently  the  old  burial  grounds  of  southern  Warren  County 
were  not  in  very  good  shape.  That  has  now  changed,  largely  due  to  the 
dedication  of  two  individuals,  Gordon  A.  Cotton  and  Hobbs  Freeman. 
Cotton  is  the  Director  of  the  Old  Courthouse  Museum  in  Vicksburg  and 
is  also  a  historian  who  has  devoted  his  career  to  local  and  regional 
history.  For  well  over  three  decades  he  has  written  a  special  column  for 
the  Vicksburg  Post  on  people  and  places  in  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in 
neighboring  states.  Freeman  is  an  artist  and  freelance  landscape  designer. 
In  particular,  he  has  a  special  talent  for  sculpture.  The  skills  of  these  two 
people,  along  with  the  efforts  of  numerous  members  of  the  Vicksburg  and 
Warren  County  Historical  Society,  have  restored  two  very  important 
historical  cemeteries  in  their  community,  Hopewell  and  Asbury. 

Hopewell  is  the  oldest  known  cemetery  in  the  county,  it  being  the 
principal  burial  ground  for  the  citizens  of  Warrenton.  Although  the 
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Our  newly  updated  and  expanded 
AGS  Field  Guide  Series!! 

Thanks  to  a  grant  we  received  from  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,we  have  updated 
and  expanded  our  information  leaflets.  Now  enti- 
tled Field  Guides,  they  feature  detailed  informa- 
tion about  a  variety  of  topics  in  gravestone  stud- 
ies. The  new  format  make  them  easy  to  bring  to 
the  cemetery  while  you  work.  We  re  still  work- 
ing on  a  few  updates  and  additional  topics.  More 
titles  will  be  available  soon! 
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Photos  by  Ian  Brown 

Gordon  Cotton  helps  raise  this  eight-foot  tall  marble 
marker  over  the  Gibson  Family  Graves 

earliest  marker  dates  to  1822,  the  cemetery  is  known  to  have  received 
interments  prior  to  this  date.  As  of  1998  there  were  fifty-four  markers  in 
the  cemetery,  a  pale  reflection  of  all  those  who  were  buried  there  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Cotton's  book,  Hopewell  Cemetery  and  the  Old 
Town  of  Warrenton,  contains  photographs  of  many  of  the  standing 
markers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  wonderful  vignettes 
about  early  life  in  the  town  of  Warrenton.  An  even  finer  gem  is  his  work 
Asbury:  A  History*  This  cemetery  is  located  at  the  community  of 
Redbone,  also  in  southern  Warren  County.  Although  its  earliest  surviving 
marker  was  erected  in  1821,  a  year  before  the  earliest  one  at  Hopewell, 
Asbury  is  not  quite  as  old  as  Hopewell.  It  probably  began  as  a  family 
cemetery  before  eventually  expanding  into  a  burial  ground  for  the 
neighborhood.  Once  the  Methodist  Asbury  Church  was  established 
adjacent  to  it  in  1829,  the  cemetery  became  a  magnet  for  the  area.  As 
indicated  in  the  subtitle.  Cotton's  book  is  "The  History  of  a  Church,  a 
Cemetery,  and  a  Community."  Although  listed  second  in  the  subtitle,  the 
cemetery  clearly  was  the  catalyst  for  the  volume,  as  revealed  in  the 
opening  statement: 

"We  ought  to  clean  up  this  place,"  Hobbs  Freeman  stated  when  he 
and  I  visited  old  Asbury  Cemetery  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  late 
January,  1993.  We  had  gone  to  take  a  picture  of  a  tombstone,  and 
in  addition  to  the  camera  we  also  carried  kaiser  blades  so  we  could 


chop  our  way  through  the  entanglement  of  briars,  weeds,  and  vines. 
My  initial  reaction  was  that  the  task  was  impossible  and  I  made  a 
comment  relating  to  Hobbs'  sanity  for  even  suggesting  such  a 
project.  "If  we  don't  start  now  it  might  never  get  done,"  was  his 
reply,  so  the  following  Saturday,  after  placing  a  notice  of  a  work  day 
at  Asbury  in  the  local  newspaper,  eleven  people  met  to  help  clear  the 
sacred  spot  of  land  (Asbury,  p.  7). 

Despite  the  fact  that  Cotton  and  Freeman  insisted  there  would  be  no 
more  projects  like  Asbury,  their  many  friends  said,  "Don't  forget 
Hopewell,"  so  two  years  later  it  all  began  anew.  Although  I  have  enjoyed 
both  of  these  books,  I  must  admit  that  Asbury  remains  my  favorite.  This 
is  because  the  cemetery  inspired  all  that  follows.  Cotton  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  restoration  and  then  turns  to  the  history  of  the  church 
and  cemetery.  He  offers  inscriptions  for  all  the  surviving  stones  (thirty- 
three  graves  are  marked)  and  also  provides  a  list  of  all  the  other  people 
who  are  buried  there,  as  reconstructed  from  diaries  and  funeral  home 
records.  Then  he  considers  each  of  the  eight  prime  families  that  utilized 
Asbury  and  tells  their  stories.  It  is  here  where  Cotton's  skills  as  historian 
and  raconteur  come  into  play  as  he  weaves  together  the  many  adventares 
of  life,  both  tragic  and  comic.  Asbury  and  Hopewell  are  essential  reading 
for  anyone  interested  in  nineteenth-century  Mississippi  history,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  us  who  simply  enjoy  good  stories.  And  it  is  also  important 
to  emphasize  that  inspiration  began  with  a  clean-up,  a  reminder  to  all  that 
it's  never  too  late.  ♦ 


The  assembling  of  Ann  Gibson  Lum's  monument  reveals  Hobbs 
Freeman's  many  sculptural  talents. 


*  Both  books  are  privately  printed.  Asbury  was  written  in  1994  and 
Hopewell  in  1999.  They  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Vicksburg  & 
Warren  County  Historical  Society,  Court  Square,  1008  Cherry  Street, 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi  39183. 
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Reburial  at  the  African  Burial  Ground 

Recently  New  York  City  newspapers  have  filled  pages  with  the 
reburial  of  over  400  individuals  of  the  African  Burial  Ground.  Twelve 
years  after  they  were  exhumed  from  the  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
federal  office  building  many  individuals  felt  it  was  long  overdue  but  also 
grateful  for  the  dignity  and  respect  that  had  ultimately  been  awarded 
these  people. 

They  had  been  a  part  of  controversy  when  they  were  first  found. 
Protests  arose  to  try  to  stop  the  building's  construction.  Later  they  were 
shipped  to  Howard  University  in  Washington  D.C.  for  more  detailed 
research.  Offices  were  set  up  in  lower  Manhattan  to  further  educate  the 
public  about  the  exhumation. 

Time  passed.  The  building  went  up  and  the  African  Burial  Ground 
now  occupies  a  small  comer  on  Duane  and  Elk  Streets.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  an  18th  century  graveyard  was  excavated  during  this 
construction.  Where  court  buildings  now  stand  was  once  open  space  and 
a  pond  in  the  middle  of  LaFayette  Square.  Hundreds  of  remains  must 
have  been  unearthed  in  the  late  19th  century  when  construction  was 
rampant  on  this  site.  But  then,  nobody  cared. 

On  the  spot  where  the  African  Burial  Ground  has  their  historical 
markers  a  Greek  restaurant  stood  until  the  construction  began.  People  ate 
there  never  knowing  they  were  sitting  on  a  graveyard.  Also  there  are 
graves  under  City  Hall  Park,  just  one  block  south,  and  recently  the  city 
even  reburied,  more  quietly,  human  bones  under  the  steps  of  the  restored 
Tweed  Courthouse.  A  more  extensive  history  of  the  burials  in  the  area 
can  be  gotten  on-line  or  in  articles  in  archaeological  journals. 

*Editor's  Note:  See  also  the  related  article  on  page  6. 

The  Great  Green-wood  Cemetery  Movie  Show 

Although  a  minor  story  in  the  gravestone  world,  the  following  also 
recently  had  a  grip  on  the  media  in  New  York  City.  Green- wood 
Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.,  one  of  the  truly  great  artistic  centers 
for  gravestone  art,  was  under  the  gun  because  they  had  decided  to  show 
movies  that  might  bring  in  additional  revenues  for  the  now  almost  filled 
space.  At  the  same  time  they  were  hoping  to  drum  up  some  cultural 
interest  in  this  beautiful  haven. 

Although  most  people  don't  have  interest  in  anything  cemetery 
related,  for  this  plan,  they  did.  Many  claimed  outrage;  petitions  were 
started  to  crush  the  idea. 

The  original  plan  was  to  show  some  horror  movies  like  Night  of  the 
Living  Dead,  Dracula,  The  Shining  and  Psycho.  But  this  idea  shifted  to 
showing  just  classic  flicks  like  Ben-Hur.  Some  people  were  appeased  by 
this  move,  but  not  all.  The  showings  are  in  progress.  The  Green-wood 
Saturday  Night  Film  Festival  screens  movies  at  3,  6  and  9  P.M.  The 
movies  are  shown  in  the  Green-wood  Chapel,  a  gothic  structure  that  dates 


to  the  mid- 19th  century. 

1  think  that  the  movie  idea  is  a  good  one  and  will  return  the 
institution  to  more  of  the  rural  cemetery  movement  concepts  in  which  it 
originated.  Some  of  the  anticipated  revenues  will  go  to  monument 
preservation. 

Manhanset  Indian  Burial  Ground  Found  on  Shelter  Island,  L.I. 

On  eastern  Long  Island's  Shelter  Island  a  gravesite  containing  five 
Manhanset  Indians  was  discovered.  The  site  was  located  when  a 
homeowner  was  digging  a  foundation  for  a  horse  bam.  The  local 
authorities  and  anthropological  experts  were  called  in  to  decipher  the 
scene.  The  remains  were  laid  out  "in  a  fetal  position  with  knees  and  arms 
tucked  toward  their  chests."  This  gave  away  its  origins.  As  the  Shelter 
Island  town  historifui  stated,  prior  to  European  contact,  the  local  Indians 
were  buried  in  unmarked  graves  (no  stones).  The  owners  also  wanted  an 
Indian  opinion  so  members  of  the  Shinnecocks  checked  it  out.  "We  left 
some  offerings  of  tobacco  and  sage." 

Whether  the  site  will  be  further  examined  for  more  data  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  reports  make  it  sound  like  Indian  artifacts  are 
numerous  in  the  area  and  found  often.  Unfortunately  so  far  there  has  been 
little  comment  on  what  if  any  artifacts  were  found.  Others,  upon  hearing 
the  news  thought  it  would  be  "spooky"  to  continue  living  there,  now  that 
it  would  be  considered  part  of  an  "Indian  burial  ground." 

New  Jersey  Upgrades  Forgotten  Dead 

In  this  final  story,  there  is  at  least  a  bit  of  satisfaction  for  those 
involved. 

When  the  state  of  New  Jersey  built  a  part  of  the  tumpike  over  a 
"potter's  field"  near  the  town  of  Secaucus  they  probably  thought  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  those  poor  souls  who  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
social  world. . .,  but  they  were  wrong. 

The  state  wanted  to  build  a  new  ramp  for  the  tumpike  and  the  dead 
would  have  to  be  moved.  When  word  got  out  some  people  became 
interested.  Some  people  had  "lost"  relatives.  Some  people  pressed  the 
issue.  The  dead  that  were  to  be  removed  for  the  constmction  began  to  be 
looked  at  more  closely.  People  were  able  to  give  the  remains  a  decent 
burial.  Another  problem  did  arise  though.  When  a  space  was  cleared  at 
the  cemetery  to  put  the  moved  remains  in  they  found  burials  at  that  site 
that  had  no  documentation.  A  new  problem  was  unearthed. 

New  Jersey  has  had  other  dilemmas  for  concern.  How  would  you 
like  to  visit  your  dead  relatives  only  to  find  out  that  the  graveyard  was 
now  a  garbage  dump! 

Feel  free  to  contact  me  about  any  story.  ♦ 

advertisement 


Jonathan  Appell 

Gravestone  Conservator  -  Monumental  Mason 


18  Fenwood  Ave.  West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06110 


Phone:  860-558-2785 
Fax:  860-232-6656 


E-Mail:  historicstone@msn.com 
Web:  historicstone.net 
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Stone  Repair  News 

Last  April  (2003),  at  the  Connecticut  Gravestone  Network  annual 
symposium  ,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  spend  some  time  conversing  with 
Barbara  Kerr.  In  addition  to  CGN,  Barbara  is  also  involved  with  the  New 
Hampshire  Old  Gravestone  Association,  and  brought  my  attention  to  a 
device  developed  by  Lars  Nelson,  a  Cemetery  Commissioner  for  the 
town  of  Goshen,  New  Hampshire.  Nelson  was  concerned  about  the 
broken  and  deteriorating  gravestones'  stones  in  the  local  cemeteries  and 
looked  for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  to  repair  the  broken  stones,  and 
preserve  the  fragile  ones. 

Mr.  Nelson,  somewhat  of  an  inventor,  developed  a  thin  aluminum 
frame  which,  when  measured  to  the  specific  stone,  supports  and  holds 
together  the  stone  without  the  use  of  screws,  epoxies,  or  any  other  method 
that  would  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  stone  itself.  Mr.  Nelson  states 
that  this  brace  can  be  installed  "by  any  competent  person"  with  a 
minimum  of  tools,  and,  because  it  is  only  a  brace,  it  allows  the  full  front 
and  back  of  the  stone  exposed  for  study.  In  addition,  Mr.  Nelson  claims 
that  "The  brace  is  completely  removable  at  any  time  thus  providing  a 
superior  method  for  non-invasive  conservation.  This  feature  fulfills  the 
need  for  a  repair  method  that  does  not  violate  the  integrity  of  the  original 
headstone."  While  his  literature  does  not  state  this,  he  apparently  told  the 
New  Hampshire  Old  Graveyard  Association  at  their  summer  2002 
meeting  that  this  bracing  is  mainly  for  horizontal  breaks,  and  should  not 
to  be  used  on  stones  with  vertical  breaks. 

I  have  no  information  on  the  cost  of  one  of  his  braces,  but  he  can  be 
contacted  by  e-mail  at  oakhaven03752  @  vahoo.com. 

The  illustration  shows  the  brace  in  use  with  a  rectangular  marble 
stone.  The  literature  does  not  indicate  how  the  brace  would  work  on  the 
older  slate  stones,  which  normally  have  rounded  tops,  with  or  without 
shoulders.  While  I  imagine  the  brace  could  be  adapted  easily  enough  to 
fit  a  top  of  unusual  shape,  it  would  probably  require  a  full  sized  template, 
made  from  a  tracing  of  the  top,  be  sent  to  Mr.  Nelson  so  that  he  could  the 
configure  the  aluminum  upper  brace.  Even  with  a  perfect  fit,  I  believe 
that  the  brace  would  lose  much  of  its  upper  horizontal  strength  were  the 
top  brace  not  a  straight  piece  of  aluminum. 

Even  More  on  Captain  Alison  Harmon  Stone 

Back  a  few  years,  I  reported  on  a  replica  gravestone  being  sold  by 
an  antique  book  company  as  a  unique  item.  The  picture  of  the  "stone" 
(which  was  made  of  wood)  clearly  showed  that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  one 
of  the  Hallowe'en  joke  gravestones  or  one  of  "boot  hill  specials,"  but  was 
quite  serious  in  nature,  and  looked  like  a  very  normal  gravestone  of  that 


Lars  Nelson 

era.  I  wondered  who  would  take  the  time  to  make  a  full  sized  wooden 
gravestone  and  what  they  would  use  it  for.  After  the  article  was 
published,  I  was  contacted  by  Janice  Makowski  who  said  that  the 
gravestone  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  located  in  Scarborough, 
Maine.  This  raised  even  more  questions.  Why  would  someone  copy  a 
real  gravestone  in  wood? 

While  surfing  the  internet  in  lieu  of  doing  more  important  things,  I 
was  surprised  to  run  into  a  company^  who  manufactures  and  sells  that 
very  thing.  They  advertise  that  they  make  their  replica  gravestones  from 
"solid  pine  wood  coated  with  a  hard  exterior  coating  that  is. ..weather 
resistant"  and  that  the  designs  on  the  stones  come  from  "some  of  the 
oldest  cemeteries  on  the  East  Coast". 

They  show  a  few  photos  of  their  stones,  unfortunately  none  of  them 
the  CAPT.  HARMON  stone,  but  it  could  easily  be  assumed  that  they  may 
have  either  used  the  Harmon  stone  in  their  early  attempts  to  perfect  their 
process,  or  still  have  it  in  stock,  but  just  didn't  show  it  in  their  ad.  Of 
course,  a  third  alternative  could  be  that  the  stone  replica  was  made  by 
someone  who  had  no  connection  at  all  with  the  company  in  question.  The 
important  thing  is  that  there  is,  in  fact,  at  least  one  company  producing 
faithful  copies  of  actual  gravestones  in  wood,  and  who  knows  how  many 
more  may  be  out  there!  ♦ 

^  For  more  information  on  the  CGN  and  the  2004  symposium,  access 
their  web  site  at  www.ctgravestones.com. 

^  Haunted  Headstones,  Winston-Salem,  NC,  at 
www.hauntedheadstones.com. 
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Fig.  4  Gorgon  Head 


century,  a  number  of  sculptors  moved  their  workshops  from  Rome  to 
Gaul,  mostly  to  Aries  because  there  was  a  large  demand  for  their  work. 
Their  presence  encouraged  an  increase  of  local  production  as  well.  A 
second  wave  of  sculptors  seems  to  have  arrived  from  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  and  they  provided  yet  another  boost  to  the 
production  of  sarcophagi  during  the  reign  of  emperor  Theodosius.  The 
export  of  Gallic  sarcophagi  to  Spain,  North  Africa  and  possibly  to 
Dalmatia  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  few  specimens. 

Among  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  which  are  still  legible,  one 
third  are  for  people  with  Greek  names.  One  epitaph  is  even  entirely 
written  in  Greek.  Other  names  are  Latinized  versions  of  Greek  names,  a 
linguistic  phenomenon  which  is  comparable  to  the  fusion  of  Greek  and 
Italian  styles  of  decoration  in  the  iconography  of  the  carvings.  In  the  sixth 
century.  Bishop  Cesaire  ordered  that  the  psalms  be  sung  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek,  another  proof  of  the  Hellenic  heritage  of  the  Aries  Christian 
colony.  It  seems  that  quite  a  few  Aries  workshops  were  founded  and 
owned  by  Greek  sculptors  who  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  and  prosperity. 

There  was  a  Christian  community  in  Aries  as  of  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Saint  Genest,  the  first  local  martyr,  was  first  interred  across 
the  river  in  Trinquetaille,  but  his  presumed  remains  were  eventually 
reinterred  in  the  basilica  St.  Genest  des  Alyscamps.  Pilgrims  came  to  be 
buried  near  the  saint.  Soon  the  space  around  the  basilica  was  crowded 
with  graves.  Burials  were  superimposed  because  the  important  issue  was 
no  longer  for  the  tombs  to  be  seen  by  the  passers-by  but  to  be  as  close  to 
the  saint's  relics  as  possible. 

The  transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  iconography  was  rather 
smooth.  Biblical  subjects  were  introduced  into  the  pagan  compositions, 
which  often  showed  mythological  scenes  of  mortuary  significance.  In  the 
early  third  century.  Christian  sarcophagi  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  pagan  ones.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  the 
iconography  became  more  narrative,   showing  scenes  from  the 
Gospels. 

The  inscriptions  and  decorations  on  the  sides  of  the  pagan 
sarcophagi  were  visible  as  long  as  the  sarcophagi  were  not  interred 
but  placed  on  the  ground  or  in  a  mausoleum.  Over  the  centuries, 
however,  many  sarcophagi  were  reused.  The  remains  were  pushed 
into  a  comer  of  the  box  or  discarded  and  another  body  was  placed  on 
top.  Aries  archaeologists  have  found  sarcophagi  containing  12  to  15 
skulls.  Obviously,  they  were  used  as  family  tombs  much  as  vaults  or 
plots  in  the  ground  were.  Frequently,  the  new  inscription  was 
engraved  on  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  without  obliterating  the 
previous  one.  Carving  the  new  inscription  on  the  lid  made  sense  at  a 


time  when  sarcophagi  were  partly  interred.  The  old  inscription  on  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  box  would  not  distract  from  the  new  one  on  the  lid.  It  was 
probably  the  sight  of  half-interred  stone  coffins  in  the  early  fourteenth 
century  that  made  Dante  say  in  his  Inferno  (9.  112,  1 15)  as  translated  by 
Longfellow  in  the  English:  "At  Aries,  where  stagnant  grows  the  Rhone  / 
The  sepulchres  make  all  the  place  uneven"  (Fig.  5). 

In  early  Christian  times  the  cemetery  was  open  to  the  general  public 
but  several  events  changed  its  status.  When  Bishop  Cesaire  founded  the 
first  female  convent  in  the  western  world,  it  was  established  on  the 


Fig.  5  Si  come  ad  Arii,  ove  Rodano  stagna,...fanno  i  sepulcri  tutt'il 
loco  varo.  Dante,  Inferno  9.  112,115) 

Alyscamps  grounds  in  507.  One  year  later,  when  the  Burgundians 
attacked  Aries,  they  devastated  the  convent.  The  nuns  relocated  to  a  place 
in  the  city  but  continued  to  benefit  from  income  derived  from  granting 
burial  space.  As  mentioned  above,  proximity  to  Saint  Genest's  reUcs 
attracted  people  from  far  away:  the  dead  were  brought  from  the 
Languedoc  on  wagons  and  carts  and  down  the  Rhone  river  on  boats,  to 
be  buried  in  Aries  close  to  the  saint.  Some  of  the  dead  carried  their 
"pecunia  sigilata,"  the  burial  fee  between  their  teeth.  This  fee  constituted 
a  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  churches.  The  cemetery  was  then  called 
either  St- Victor  or  St-Genest  or  St-Cesaire.  The  name  Alyscamps  or 
rather  Alisii  Campi  was  first  mentioned  in  1170.  Only  later  was  it 
explained  to  be  derived  from  Elysian  Fields,  the  term  which  also  inspired 
the  naming  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  the  famous  avenue  in  Paris.  Regular 
burials  on  the  premises  seem  to  have  been  discontinued  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 3th  century,  when  it  became  common  practice  to  inter  bodies  in 
and  around  churches.  However,  those  aristocratic  families  who  had  their 


Fig.  6  Family  mausoleum 
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mausoleums  in  the  Alyscamps,  continued  to  use  them  until  the 
Revolution  (Fig.  6,  previous  page). 

Two  religious  communities  fought  over  ownership  of  the  burying 
ground:  St-Honorat-des-Alyscamps  owned  by  the  priory  of  St- Victor  and 
the  nuns  of  St-Cesaire.  When  archbishop  Raimbaud  conferred  ownership 
of  the  old  basilica  of  St-Genest  to  the  monks  of  St- Victor  from  Marseille, 
they  rebuilt  it  and  called  it  St-Honorat.  The  Romanesque  church 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  St-Honorat-des-Alyscamps  was  reconstructed 
several  times.  Its  twelfth-century  crypt  once  contained  eight  sarcophagi. 
Five  of  them  survived  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution  and  are  now  in  the 
Aries  museum.  One  of  them  is  attributed  to  Saint  Genest  although  the 
inscription  on  the  cover  says  that  it  was  made  for  a  woman  called  Hydria 
Tertulla  and  her  daughter.  Another  coffin  from  the  crypt  was  that  of  a 
ninth-century  archbishop  called  Rotland.  It  has  since  disappeared.  Late 
medieval  legends  changed  his  tomb  into  that  of  Roland  de  Roncevaux, 
the  hero  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  (1100),  who  was  killed  by  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  while  Charlemagne's  areny  retreated. 

When  the  cemetery  was  closed  to  further  interments,  the  practice  of 
recycling  pre-Christian  sarcophagi  and  selling  them  for  reuse  stopped, 
but  pillage  went  on.  In  1518  the  city  forbade  all  strangers  to  take  stone 
from  the  area  without  special  permission  but  the  ordinance  did  not  apply 
to  influential  people.  In  1564,  when  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Charles  IX 
were  passing  through  town,  they  selected  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
sarcophagi  and  had  them  shipped  off  on  the  Rhone,  along  with  eight 
columns  of  antique  porphyry.  The  boat  sank  at  Port-Saint-Esprit.  In  1591, 
the  city  consuls  gave  several  sarcophagi  away  as  presents  to  the  duke  of 
Savoie  and  to  Frangois  de  Lorraine.  In  1635,  Cardinal  Barberini  took 
Alyscamps  souvenirs  with  him  to  Italy.  Of  his  family's  greed  for  antiques 
it  was  said:  What  the  Barbarians  did  not  do,  the  Barberini  did.  In  1640 
Richelieu  and  his  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  were  given  permission 
to  collect  sarcophagi  from  the  Alyscamps.  A  seventeenth-century 
observer  deplored  that  the  cemetery  was  considered  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  world  but  that  the  majority  of  the  graves  had  been  destroyed  because 
many  people  had  just  helped  themselves  to  some  of  the  stones,  never 
worrying  about  the  peace  of  the  dead. 

From  1581  to  1585  a  canal  was  built  that  linked  the  river  Durance  to 
the  Rhone.  It  cut  right  through  the  Alyscamps  and  destroyed  many  burial 
sites.  In  1842,  the  construction  of  the  Paris-Marseille  railroad 
transgressed  on  the  territory.  The  railroad  repair  workshops  that  were  set 
up  near  the  line  spread  progressively  across  a  large  section  of  the 
cemetery,  eventually  reducing  it  to  an  avenue  bordered  by  poplars  but  not 
entirely  destroying  its  melancholy  charm. 

Two  kinds  of  legends  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  good  people  of 
Aries  have  flourished  around  the  Alyscamps  and  become  entwined  with 
the  sarcophagi.  It  would  take  more  pages  than  these  to  disentangle  the 
biographies  of  all  the  different  ecclesiastic  and  chivalric  personalities 
who  ended  up  being  localised  here  but  let  me  mention  the  legend  of  St- 
Trophime.  It  is  not  even  certain  whether  Trophime  was  a  historical  or  a 
mythical  figure  although  a  letter  from  Pope  Zosimus  to  Patrocles  dated 
417  said  that  Trophime  was  the  first  bishop  of  Aries  and  that  he  had  been 
sent  from  Rome  to  evangelize  Gaul. 

Let  us  recall  that  Saint  Genest  was  buried  in  the  Alyscamps.  The  first 
basilica  there  was  named  after  him  and  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth 
centuries,  the  Aries  cathedral  was  called  St-Genest.  When  it  was  rebuilt 
in  the  twelfth  century,  however,  Saint  Genest  was  forgotten  and  Trophime 
was  called  forth.  At  its  consecration  in  1152,  the  cathedral  was  named 


after  Saint  Trophime.  In  1178  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
crowned  there.  Ironically,  it  was  probably  the  historic  existence  of  Genest 
that  made  him  disappear  from  the  public  imagination.  As  he  was  a  local 
martyr  his  biography  could  be  verified  to  some  extent.  Since  little  was 
known  about  Trophime,  it  was  possible  to  invent  a  "vita"  for  him  as 
publicity  for  Aries.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul,  the  Trophime  mentioned  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  An 
1120  martyrs'  book  said  that  he  was  bom  in  Judaea,  went  to  Rome  and 
died  in  Aries.  Around  1150,  the  widely-distributed  pilgrims'  guide  to 
Santiago  de  Compostela  mentioned  both  Saint  Trophime  and  Saint 
Genest.  Aries  was  on  the  Via  Tolosana,  one  of  the  routes  that  French 
pilgrims  took.  Alyscamps  was  made  a  stop  on  the  road  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James,  the  most  important  destination  for  pilgrims  west  of  Rome. 

The  literature  of  chivalry  contributed  the  epic  poem  La  Geste  de 
Guillaume  et  de  Vivien,  which  was  written  down  for  the  first  time  around 
1100.  It  contains  the  account  of  a  great  battle,  "la  bataille  d'Archamp." 
Although  the  text  never  says  that  the  battle  took  place  at  or  near  Aries  and 
never  mentions  the  Rhone,  the  inhabitants  of  Aries  appropriated  the  story 
for  their  city  and  determined  that  the  battle  took  place  at  the  present  site 
of  the  Alyscamps.  The  thousands  who  died  in  the  battle  were  said  to  be 
buried  in  the  Alyscamps  graves  (which,  as  we  know,  were  burial  sites  that 
had  accumulated  from  the  first  century  BC  to  the  eleventh  century  AD). 
The  name  Alisii  Campi  was  coined  after  the  Archamps  of  the  battle. 

Literary  fabrication  took  off  from  there.  Between  1180  and  1210  the 
history  of  the  Alyscamps  was  extensively  rewritten.  As  writers  added 
their  stories,  they  took  a  lot  of  liberty  with  chronology  and  accuracy.  The 
tomb  of  Archbishop  Rotland  became  the  tomb  of  the  epic  hero  Roland. 
The  German  Kaiserchronik  (Chronicle  of  the  Emperors),  a  poem  of  2000 
verses,  had  Charlemagne  take  Aries  from  the  Saracens  and  by  divine 
intervention,  all  the  Christians  killed  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  richly 
decorated  coffins  whereas  the  dead  Saracens  ended  up  in  crude  ones.  In 
his  Otia  Imperialia,  written  between  1189  and  1214,  Gervais  de  Tilbury 
described  how  the  dead  descended  the  Rhone  in  boats,  with  coins  under 
the  tongue  to  pay  for  their  burial  at  the  Alyscamps.  Le  roman  de  St- 
Trophime,  a  poem  of  1087  verses  in  the  Provencal  language  dating  from 
the  early  thirteenth  century,  had  two  protagonists:  the  saint  and  the 
Alyscamps  cemetery.  Anyone  who  desires  to  read  a  summarizing  version 
of  the  fictitious  stories  is  referred  to  the  bilingual  (Provencal  and  French) 
online  edition  of  Danis  Poullinet,  Lis  Aliscamps  of  1925  at 
www.up.univ-mrs.fr/tresoc/libre/integrale/Aliscamp.pdf. 

The  avenue  of  the  sarcophagi  painted  by  Van  Gogh,  the  one  we  can 
still  visit  today,  is  not  the  original  Via  Aurelia  but  an  eighteenth-century 


Fig.  7    St-Honorat,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue 
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arrangement  created  by  the  friars  who  lived  at  St-Honorat,  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue  (Fig.  7,  previous  page). 

The  Roman  road  was  a  little  further  north.  Decades  before  the 
Romantic  movement  set  out  on  its  quest  for  ruins  and  antiquity,  the  friars 
tried  to  reconstruct  an  ancient  Christian  burial  ground.  Ironically,  they 
did  so  by  gathering  mostly  pagan  monuments  from  the  grounds  of  a 
Roman  cemetery.  The  Romanesque  priory  built  by  the  monks  of  St 
Victor  de  Marseilles  in  the  eleventh  century  was  later  owned  by  the  nuns 
of  St-Honorat  de  Tarascon  and  became  the  refuge  of  a  small  community 
of  Minimes  friars  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  belonged  to  an  ascetic 
order  founded  by  Francois  de  Paule  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  of 
these  friars  had  attended  seminary  in  Rome  and  had  seen  the  burials 
along  the  Via  Appia.  It  inspired  them  to  gather  all  the  sarcophagi  that 
were  scattered  in  the  vicinity  of  their  monastery  and  to  place  them  along 
the  road  that  lead  up  to  St-Honorat,  with  greenery  added  for  scenic  effect. 
They  believed  that  they  were  restoring  the  cemetery  to  what  it  had  looked 
like  in  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence.  But  far  from  reproducing  the 
irregular  placement  of  tombs  that  characterized  the  original  grounds,  the 
monks  aligned  the  stone  coffins  neatly  in  what  is  clearly  a  manifestation 
of  the  same  classical  spirit  that  created  the  French  Gardens  with  their 
symmetry  and  order.  Nature  and  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  were 
tamed  and  rearranged  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  sophisticated  visitors  of  the 
period. 

The  monks  succeeded  in  their  endeavor.  Generations  of  locals  (such 
as  the  figures  that  people  Van  Gogh's  paintings)  and  visitors  (such  as  the 
Langer- Weber  and  Lorenz  families,  with  whom  I  explored  the  grounds 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  painter  was  there)  have  been 
captivated  by  the  charm  of  the  Alyscamps.  Dozens,  if  not  hundreds  of 
poems  have  described  its  peculiar  atmosphere.  The  most  famous  poet 
writing  in  Provencal,  Frederic  Mistral,  calls  the  cemetery  a  place  "full  of 
miracles  and  mysteries"  (Nerto,  1884).  A  poem  by  Paul-Jean  Toulet, 
(from  his  collection  Les  Contrerimes,  1921)  has  become  a  sort  of  hymn 
for  the  people  of  Aries.  It  evokes  clear  days  when  the  shade  under  the 
rosebushes  is  red  and  advises  us  to  speak  softly  when  speaking  of  love 
by  the  tombs.  ♦ 
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Veterans'  Memorials,  continued  from  page  9 

was  in  command  of  a  sizable  military  force,  most  of  whom  were  in  their 
teens  and  none  were  over  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  unit  was  escorting 
carts  of  food  supplies  south  to  the  town  of  Hadley,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  western  command  post  for  the  War.  At  what  was  known  as  Muddy 
Brook  in  South  Deerfield,  Lathrop  stopped  the  head  of  the  convoy  to  rest 
and  to  allow  the  back  of  the  column  to  catch  up.  The  soldiers  relaxed  their 
vigilance,  placed  their  guns  in  the  carts,  and  began  to  collect  grapes 
growing  on  the  side  of  the  road.  At  this  point,  a  large  party  of  Nipmuck 
warriors  attacked  them.  Lathrop  was  killed  almost  immediately.  During 
the  course  of  the  fight  more  than  forty  soldiers  and  eighteen  teamsters 


Fig.  3  Bloody  Brook  Monument,  South  Deerfield,  MA 

were  killed.  Soon  after  the  ambush  a  relief  force  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
the  fighting  continued  with  the  second  force  losing  eleven  men.  The 
engagement  finally  ended  with  the  arrival  of  a  third  force  of  colonial 
soldiers  who  were  able  to  drive  the  Indians  from  the  battlefield.  During 
the  fighting  the  water  in  Muddy  Brook  supposedly  turned  red  from  the 
blood;  and  thus  the  battle  became  known  as  the  Bloody  Brook. 

In  1838  the  Bloody  Brook  Monument  was  dedicated  at  the  site  of  the 
battle  (Fig.  3)  An  inscription  of  the  monument  reads  in  part: 

On  this  ground  Capt.  Thomas  Lathrop  and 

eighty-four  men  under  his  command  including 

1 8  teamsters  from  Deerfield,  conveying  stores 

from  that  town  to  Hadley  were  ambuscated 

by  about  700  Indians  and  the  captain  and 

seventy-six  men  slain  Sept.  18th  1675... 

The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described  by  a 

contemporary  Historian  as  "a  choice  company 

of  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  County  of 

Essex  none  of  who  were  ashamed  to  speak 

With  the  enemy  at  the  gate." 

"The  same  of  the  slain  is  marked  by  a  stone  slab 

21  rods  southerly  of  this  monument" 
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Front  Lawn  Marker,  South  Deerfield,  Mass. 


At  the  present  time  the  rough-hewn  granite  slab  that  marks  the 
grave  "of  the  slain"  is  located  on  the  front  lawn  of  a  home  that  is  on 
the  same  street  as  the  monument.  An  inscription  carved  into  the  stone 
reads:  "Grave  of  Captain  Lathrop  and  men  slain  by  the  Indians 
1675."  (Fig.  4) 

On  the  morning  after  the  ambush  soldiers  from  the  relief  forces 
returned  to  bury  their  dead  comrades.  A  local  historian  relates: 
"Scouts  were  sent  out,  sentinels  stationed  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and 
the  melancholy  duties  of  the  day  began.  Parties  were  detailed  to 
gather  the  dead  and  workmen  to  prepare  a  common  grave.  Tenderly 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  were  borne  to  the  spot,  and  slowly 
and  reverently  they  were  laid  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth." 

The  stone  slab  at  the  site  measures  about  three  feet  by  five  feet 
and  is  broken  into  two  parts.  It  was  originally  the  capstone  for  a 
monument  that  once  stood  here  which  had  been  erected  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  no  drawings  or  other 
images  as  to  what  the  monument  looked  like,  but  it  has  been 
described  as  having  a  classical  shape  and  consisting  of  brick  and 
stone. 

Because  early  owners  of  the  property  had  moved  the  stone  slab 
several  times  and  with  preparations  underway  to  build  the  new 
Bloody  Brook  Memorial,  a  committee  was  formed  to  determine  the 
precise  location  of  the  grave.  Guided  by  hearsay,  the  committee 
located  the  grave,  which  contained  the  bones  of  about  thirty  men. 
This  was  all  that  remained  of  the  estimated  sixty  plus  original 
interred  bodies.  The  inscription  was  probably  added  when  the  stone 
was  reset  over  the  gravesite.  Regardless  of  the  added  inscription,  this 
stone  marker  remains  the  oldest  veterans'  monument  in  the  United 
States  and,  furthermore,  it  marks  the  oldest  verified  veterans' 
gravesite  in  the  nation.  • 
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18th  through  early  20th  Century  Tombstones  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States 

By  Debi  Hacker 

Columbia,  South  Carolina:  Chicora  Foundation,  2001 

Paperback,  60  pages,  black  and  white  photos 

ISBN  0-58317-047-2 

Available  from:  Chicora  Foundation,  Inc.,  PO  Box  8664,  Columbia,  SC 

29202,  803/787-6910,  chicora@bellsouth.net 

$15,  plus  $6.50  s/h 

This  review  is  re-printed  with  permission  from  the  Coalition  Courier,  Winter 
2001  Edition,  9.4,  published  by  the  Coalition  to  Protect  Maryland  Burial  Sites. 

Review  by  Diane  Nesmeyer 

Many  of  us  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  symbolism  found  on  old  New 
England  gravestones  is  outstanding.  We  marvel  at  the  skull  and  cross  bones, 
the  soul  effigies,  and  other  symbols  long  ago  New  England  carvers  etched  on 
grave  markers.  In  Maryland  few  stones  contain  similar  carvings.  The  markers 
denoting  final  resting-places  located  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  are  rich  with 
symbols  of  a  later  period  in  American  history.  Many  outstanding  works  appear 
during  the  Victorian  Age  when  our  ancestors  and  relatives  commissioned 
carvers  to  create  elaborate  markers  and  sculptures  to  mark  their  final  resting- 
places.  If  you  have  questioned  the  symbols  found  on  the  grave  markers  you 
have  encountered  there  is  a  newly  published  book  to  help  you  interpret  their 
meanings.  Iconography  of  Death,  Common  Symbolism  of  Late  18th  through 
early  20th  century  Tombstones  in  the  Southeastern  United  States,  by  Debi 
Hacker. 

Ms.  Hacker  has  divided  her  book  into  nine  sections.  The  sections  are 
titled:  Objects;  Animals,  Birds,  Insects;  Plants;  Human  forms;  Crosses; 
Abbreviations;  Latin  words  and  Phrases,  Fraternal  Organizations,  and  Jewish 
Symbols.  In  each  section  denoted  to  symbols  she  identifies  the  symbol  and 
includes  one  or  more  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  She  has 
carefully  chosen  pictures  to  depict  many,  but  not  all  of  the  symbols  she 
describes. 

Don't  let  the  title  of  the  book  mislead  you.  I  recently  researched  grave- 
stone symbolism  for  a  presentation.  Ms.  Hacker's  book  would  have  been  use- 
ful since  many  of  the  symbols  I  found  on  the  markers  in  Maryland  are 
described  and  interpreted  in  her  book. 

The  softbound  book  contains  58  pages  and  81  photographs.  It  is  well 
researched  and  laid  out  in  a  useful  format. 
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Brompton  Cemetery:  An  Illustrated  Guide 

By  the  Friends  of  Brompton  Cemetery 
The  Royal  Parks  Service,  London,  2002 
Paperback,  32  pages,  color  photos,  maps 

Available  from:  Arthur  Tait,  39  Hollywood  Rd,  London,  SWIO  9HT, 
United  Kingdom,  020  735 1  9936,  £4.99  plus  s/h 
ii->irri-.iH  V- 
Review  by  Susan  M.  Willis 
"It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  how  green  a  place  it  is.  But  you'll 
see  it  often.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  walk  there  on  a  Sunday." 
-  Charles  Dickens,  A  Christmas  Carol 

Dickens  may  not  have  had  Brompton  Cemetery  in  mind  when  he  put 
these  words  in  Bob  Cratchit's  mouth,  but  it  was  a  London  venue  no  doubt 
familiar  to  the  writer.  In  those  two  sentences  Dickens  managed  to  convey 
the  principal  functions  of  Victorian  cemeteries:  jilaces  of  burial,'%f'-'' 
course,  but  also  islands  of  green  in  soot-filmed  cities  and  refuges  for 
contemplation  and  light  exercise.  Indeed,  the  concept  of  the  garden 
cemetery  originated  with  J.  C.  Loudon,  landscape  consultant  for  the 
construction  of  Brompton  Cemetery.  The  Royal  Parks  Service's 
Brompton  Cemetery:  An  Illustrated  Guide  is  a  succinct  but  thorough 
introduction  to  this  remarkable  cemetery,  and  should  serve  as  both  a 
practical  guide  for  the  visitor  and  a  starting  point  for  more  scholarly 
research. 

By  the  1830's  the  historical  sanitation  problems  of  London  could  no 
longer  be  ignored,  with  the  Thames  a  virtual  sewer  and  cholera  and 
typhoid  outbreaks  periodic.  The  overflowing  crypts  and  cemeteries  of 
ancient  urban  churches  also  contributed  to  the  problem,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  Between  1832-1841  companies  were  authorized  by  Parliament 
for  commercial  development  of  seven  new  cemeteries,  and  one  of  the 
companies  chartered  chose  the  site  of  a  former  brickyard  and  market 
garden  in  the  borough  of  Kensington  near  Earl's  Court  for  the  proposed 
Brompton  Cemetery. 

In  order  to  attract  investment,  the  owners  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  what  was  a  flat,  treeless  space  by  emphasizing  architecture  in  the 
cemetery's  plan.  "While  this  was  an  expensive  approach  at  which 
shareholders  grumbled,  architect  Benjamin  Baud  succeeded  in  laying  out 
what  amounts  to  an  open-air  basilica,  all  of  mellow  tawny  Bath  stone, 
including  a  beautiful  Anglican  chapel  which  is  the  focus  of  the  cemetery's 
architecture  and  now  houses  its  offices. 

The  lavish  plantings  of  original  trees  and  flowers  has  been 
augmented  by  150  years  of  individual  memorial  plantings.  Over  60 
species  of  trees,  ranging  from  Japanese  privet  to  evergreen  magnolia, 
grace  these  40  acres,  and  the  high  stone  walls  of  the  cemetery  have 
preserved  intact  many  Victorian  country  flowers  such  as  the  blue  bell, 
wild  lupin,  and  ox-eye  daisy.  Typical  of  the  historical  layering  of 
London,  wild  cabbages,  garlic,  radishes,  asparagus,  and  strawberries 
appear  in  season  as  relics  of  the  market  garden  it  was  for  centuries.  A 
wide  variety  of  butterflies,  moths,  birds,  and  small  mammals,  including 
foxes,  also  inhabits  the  grounds. 

In  addition  to  its  architecture  and  flora,  however,  Brompton 
Cemetery  has  historical  importance  for  the  number  and  diversity  of 


people  interred  there.  From  1854-1939  it  was  the  London  Military 
District's  cemetery  and  contains  thirteen  holders  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Among  other  distinctions,  it  was  the  cemetery  of  choice  for  many 
celebrated  members  of  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian  theatrical 
community.  The  leather-bound  burial  registers,  stored  in  the  Chapel 
Office,  have  been  computerized  recenfly  along  with  other  important 
records  of  the  cemetery. 

For  a  booklet  of  32  pages,  Brompton  Cemetery  is  an  excellent  guide. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  although  its  size  necessarily  makes  most  of  the 
photos  difficult  to  view  in  any  detail.  Much  of  its  value  lies  in  the  various 
maps:  location  of  tree  species,  of  the  graves  of  notable  persons,  of 
rnilitary  graves,  and  of  especially  fine  headstones  and  memorials.  Not 
least  is  a  map  for  locating  the  cemetery  itself  and  information  about  bus 
and  underground  routes  nearby.  There  is  even  a  section  on  interpreting 
gravestone  symbolism.  This  is  the  definitive  pocket  guide  for  anyone 
wishing  to  visit  Brompton  Cemetery. 

Oregon  Burial  Site  Guide 

Compiled  by  Dean  H.  Byrd,  co-compiled  by  Stanley  R.  Clarke  and 

Janice  M.  Healy 

Portland,  Oregon:  Binford  &  Mort  Publishing,  2001 

1 180  pages,  black  and  white  photos,  index 

ISBN  0-8323-0546-4  hb,  0-8323-0547-2  pb 

Available  from:  Stoney  Way,  P.O.  Box  5414,  Aloha,  OR  97007-5414 

$90  Softcover,  $125  Hardcover,  plus  $8.50  s/h 

Review  by  Barbara  Rotunda 

Oregon  Burial  Site  Guide  is  a  breathtaking  book.  Over  one  thousand 
pages  long  and  weighing  about  five  pounds,  it  is  hardly  a  handy  field 
guide,  but  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  anyone  trying  to  locate  ancestors  in  the 
state  of  Oregon.  Compiled  by  Dean  H.  Byrd  with  Stanley  R.  Clarke  and 
Janis  M.  Healy  as  co-compilers,  the  book  is  the  result  of  an  impressively 
comprehensive  state  survey. 

Every  county  has  its  own  map  with  lines  showing  township,  range, 
and  section  lines  so  that  it  is  easy  to  locate  a  cemetery  when  TRS  are 
given.  Every  reported  cemetery  in  the  county  is  listed  alphabetically.  Old 
names  and  alternate  names  appear  under  the  current  name,  with  as  much 
historic  information  as  is  known.  The  compilers  obviously  consulted 
local  residents  because  there  is  often  a  helpful  history.  In  addition  to  the 
TRS,  each  cemetery  listing  includes  driving  directions,  warnings  about 
hazards,  and  where  to  pick  up  a  key  if  there  is  a  locked  gate. 

At  the  end  of  each  coimty  is  a  complete  list  of  old,  alternate,  and 
current  names  so  that  if  you  want  the  Wright  Family  Cemetery  in  Douglas 
County,  for  example,  the  W  section  will  list  it  and  tell  you  to  go  to  the 
Lavadoure  entry.  If  you  don't  know  what  county  Wright  Family  Cemetery 
is  in,  at  the  end  of  the  book  (pages  997-1179)  there  is  a  complete  listing 
of  every  single  name.  Now  you  can  see  why  the  book  is  so  long.  I  should 
also  mention  that  there  are  278  photographs,  mostly  taken  by  Janis  Healy. 
A  few  are  of  cemeteries,  but  most  are  revealing  pictures  of  gravestones. 
The  book  is  expensive,  $90  for  the  paperback  edition  and  $125  for  the 
hardcover  with  $8.50  for  shipping  and  handling. 
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Texas  Cemeteries:  The  Resting  Places  of 
Famous,  Infamous,  and  Just  Plain  Interesting 
Texans 

By  Bill  Harvey 

Austin;  University  of  Texas  Press,  2003 

Paperback,  184  pages,  black  and  white  illustrations,  index,  bibliog- 
raphy 

ISBN  0-292-73466-2 

Available  from:  University  of  Texas  Press,  Post  Office  Box  7819, 
Austin,  TX  78713-7819 
$60  Hardcover,  $22.95  Paperback,  plus  s/h 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

This  book,  part  of  the  Texas  Heritage  Series,  has  broad  appeal, 
offering  a  little  something  to  students  of  gravestone  studies, 
historians,  genealogists,  and  folklorists.  Organized  alphabetically 
by  city  for  easy  reference,  the  cemeteries  are  named,  giving  their 
location,  and  a  brief  history,  if  appropriate. 

"Names"  buried  within  each,  cemetery  will  interest  those 
whose  focus  lies  outside  the  gravemarkers  themselves.  Persons 
owning  Those  Buried  Texans,  a  product  of  the  1980s,  will  find 
Texas  Cemeteries  has  somewhat  fewer  listings,  but  is  far  more 
informative  otherwise.  A  must  for  every  Texan,  outsiders  intending 
to  visit  the  State's  cemeteries  will  also  find  the  book  invaluable.  As 
is  all  too  often  the  case,  those  seriously  interested  in  funerary  art 
will  find  their  craving  for  more  photo  illustrations  has  not  been 
satisfied.  A  recent  publication,  it  carries  entries  for  persons  who 
died  just  months  ago,  but  Old  West  enthusiasts  will  be  disappointed 
that  the  author  failed  to  include  John  Selman,  killer  of  the  notorious 
John  Wesley  Hardin  (who  made  the  list).  Both  are  buried  at  El 
Paso's  Concordia  Cemetery,  where  both  Selman's  old  and  new 
gravemarkers  are  to  be  seen.  Likewise,  most  visitors  to  Sparkman- 
Hillcrest  Memorial  Park  in  Dallas  would  have  rated  film  star  Greer 
Garson's  gravemarker  worthy  of  mention  inasmuch  as  the  lesser- 
known  Gene  Tiemey's  Houston  burial  place  found  its  way  into  the 
book. 

The  tips  on  taking  good  photographs  will  be  superfluous  to 
most  AGS  readers,  but  use  of  GPS  (Global  Positioning  System)  is 
a  relatively  new  development  and  the  book  gives  a  straightforward 
explanation  of  its  value  in  locating  a  destination  (such  as  an 
obscure,  outlying  cemetery).  This  powerful  navigation  technology 
is  readily  available,  inexpensive,  and  easy  to  use  —  so  much  so  that 
some  American  automobile  manufactures  are  now  making  GPS 
units  a  purchase  option.  While  the  craftsmen  who  produced  most  of 
the  pictured  gravemarkers  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  America's  most  talented  sculptors  (Coppini  and  Teich,  for 
example)  executed  some  of  the  larger,  more  pretentious,  and 
costlier  gravemarkers. 

This  book  was  a  labor  of  love  and  it  shows. 


President's  Message,  continued  from  page  2 

my  last  column,  Ted  Chase,  former  AGS  president  and  MARKERS  editor, 
bequeathed  a  generous  sum  to  AGS  for  archives  purposes.  We  will  use 
these  funds  to  conserve  and  index  Ted's  papers  and  photographs  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  archives  expansion.  Several  of  you  have  inquired 
about  donating  your  collections  of  photographs,  rubbings  and  gravestone- 
related  documents  to  the  AGS  archives.  At  our  fall  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting,  we  established  an  archives  planning  committee.  During  the  next 
several  months,  this  committee  will  develop  an  archives  development 
strategy.  Concomitantly,  our  archivist,  Marie  Ferre,  will  begin  indexing 
our  existing  collection  of  gravestone  images. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Bob  Young  has  settled  into  his  role  as  2004 
conference  chair.  As  you  probably  know,  we'll  be  meeting  at  Western 
Connecticut  State  University  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  June  24-27,  2004. 
In  2005,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Deborah  Trask,  we  plan  to  meet  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Beyond  2005,  AGS  members  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  central  New  York  and  Seattle,  Washington  have  offered  to 
host  conferences.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  conferences  in  New 
England,  we  need  to  hear  from  some  of  you  New  Englanders! 
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Member  Query 

I'm  attempting  to  research  the  history  of  pre- 1900  gravestone  carv- 
ing in  northwestern  Wisconsin  and  eastern  Minnesota.  Would  any  AGS 
member  be  willing  to  share  information  and  experience  with  me?  I'd  be 
grateful  for  being  pointed  in  the  right  research  directions.  I'd  be  thrilled 
to  learn  that  someone  has  already  identified  the  carvers  and  sources  of 
gravemarker  stone  in  the  region.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  any  help  you 
might  offer  me. 

Donna  O'Keefe 

N8011  975th  St. 

River  Falls,  WI,  54022 

eokeefe@pressenter.com 

Cages  on  Graves 

On  a  desolate  hill  outside  the  sleepy  little  town  of  Catawissa  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  central  Pennsylvania,  an  unusual  sight,  often 
shocks  those  encountering  it  for  the  first  time.  Iron  cages  cover  two  of  the 
approximately  two  dozen  marked  graves  in  a  tiny  cemetery  in  rural 
Franklin  Township  giving  the  burial  ground  its  local  name  "The  Hooded 
Graves." 


the  ground  but  is  not  set  in  concrete.  A  hinged  door  at  the  foot  end  was 
originally  fitted  to  accommodate  a  padlock.  When  the  cages  were 
"restored"  and  rebuilt  several  years  ago,  this  detail  was  not  replicated. 


photos  by  Christopher  Byerly 

The  Hooded  Graves  (Old  Mt  Zion) 
Franklin  Township,  Columbia  Cty,  PA 

I  am  confident  that  the  cages  are  mortsafes,  structures  intended  to 
prevent  theft  of  a  body  for  use  by  anatomy  instructors,  doctors  or  medical 
students  who  at  the  time  had  no  legal  source  of  cadavers  for  their  work. 
This  was  a  serious  problem,  now  all  but  forgotten,  throughout  most  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  not  just  in  this  country  but  also  in  the  British 
Isles.  Other  kinds  of  mortsafes  were  used  as  well. 

The  iron  cage  mortsafe  was  prevalent  in  Scotland  before  1 830,  but 
most  were  removed  after  passage  of  the  Warburton  Anatomy  Act 
provided  a  legal  source  of  anatomical  material  and  ended  the  need  for 
body  snatching  in  Great  Britain.  The  few  remaining  mortsafes  in 
Scotland  today  are  now  billed  as  tourist  attractions. 

These  cages  just  cover  the  graves.  They  look  almost  like  small 
conservatories,  minus  the  glass,  or  large  Victorian  birdcages,  and  have  a 
more  decorative  appearance  than  the  Scottish  mortsafes  I  have  seen  in 
photographs.  Each  structure  is  not  quite  three  feet  wide,  about  six  feet 
long  and  just  over  four  and  a  half  feet  tall  at  the  ridgepole.  The  heavy  wire 
sides  cross  diagonally  in  a  pattern  of  diamonds  about  the  size  of  those  in 
ordinary  chain  link  fence.  The  "roofs"  are  constructed  of  gracefully 
curving  parallel  iron  bars  slightly  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
spaced  about  three  inches  apart.  The  framework  for  the  cages  extends  into 


Grave  of  Asenath  Thomas  with  mortsafe 
(Old  Mt.  Zion)  Franklin  Township,  Columbia  Cty,  PA 

I  am  trying  to  determine  just  what  happened  in  June  1852  that 
caused  the  families  of  the  two  young  women  buried  under  the  hoods  to 
erect  them,  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  if  there  are  any  similar  structures 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

If  you  know,  please  contact  me.  Photographs  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Thanks  for  your  help. 

Ann  F.  Diseroad 
204  West  Third  Street 
BloomsburgPA  17815 
570-784-1540  (home) 
570-389-4218  (work),  570-389-3895  (fax) 
adiseroa@bloomu.edu 

HELP  WANTED! 

Information  about  all  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
gravestone  carvers 

Laurel  Gabel  writes:  After  a  five-year  hiatus,  I  am  again  at  work  on  a 
Dictionary  of  Early  American  (seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century) 
Gravestone  Carvers.  More  than  300  known  carvers  (and  many  more  yet 
to  be  identified)  worked  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Although  huge 
gaps  exist,  and  we  continue  to  revise  our  understanding  of  these  early 
carvers  and  their  work,  this  reference  book  will  be  a  best-effort  summary 
of  what  we  currently  know.  To  make  it  work  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,  I  need  your  help. 

The  book  will  include  an  entry  for  every  known  carver  who 
produced  gravestones  in  any  part  of  the  country  prior  to  1 800.  Detailed 
information  on  eighteenth  century  carvers  working  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  is  incomplete.  In 
many  instances  we  are  aware  of  a  body  of  work  or  a  named  carver,  but 
little  else.  If  know  about  one  or  more  gravestone  carvers  who  worked 
prior  to  1 800,  I  would  like  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  information  I 
have,  to  fill  in  gaps,  and  to  obtain  new  leads. 

The  book  will  include  a  photograph  of  each  carver's  work  and, 
where  possible,  the  following  information: 

Carver's  full  name  (title,  such  as  Captain,  Deacon, variant  spellings); 

Month,  day,  and  year  of  birth;  place  of  birth  (township,  town,  or  city, 
and  state); 

Parentage/genealogy; 

Details  of  marriages  (wife's  name  —  and  parentage,  if  known  — 
along  with  date  and  place  of  marriage); 

Date  and  place  of  each  subsequent  move  (where/when— especially 
important); 
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Date  of  death  and  place  of  burial;  gravestone?  (If  so,  brief  note  of 
type,  carver); 

Active  carving  dates?  (If  exact  dates  are  unknown,  decade  helpful, 
e.g.  1790s;  1830s); 

Shop/carving  locations  (where/when;  from  each  location  to  next 
place  of  work,  with  dates); 

Associations  (relationships  to  other  known  carvers,  such  as  son  of 
carver  Joseph  Lamson,  brother  of  carver  Caleb  Lamson;  apprenticeship 
or  other  working  relationships;  any  connections  to  other  carvers,  shared 
quarries); 

Notes/comments  field  (pertinent  information  or  interesting  footnotes 
that  do  not  fit  into  one  of  the  above  fields,  for  example:  always  used  THE, 
never  Ye,  or  carved  on  green/gray  slate  from  Kent  quarry,  or  frequently 
used  a  particular  epitaph  or  motif,  or  was  also  a  painter  and  played  the 
violin  —  anything  that  is  unique  to  this  particular  carver...); 

Sources/contributors  of  additional  information  (sources  of  the 
information  included  above;  bibliography  of  published  material  about  the 
particular  carver); 

Photo  and  photo  source. 

I  will  also  be  looking  for  good,  sharp,  up-close  photographs  of 
representative  stones  by  some  of  the  lesser  known  carvers,  especially 
those  who  worked  outside  of  New  England. 

If  you  can  contribute  to  this  effort  in  any  way,  please  respond  via  e- 
mail,  telephone  or  mail. 

Laurel  K.  Gabel 

108  Mill  Lane 

Yarmouth  Port,  MA  02675 

LKGabel@aol.com,  508-362-7808 

Exhibit:  Gravestone  Art, 
Sandwich,  Massachusetts 

October  26,  2003- August  31,  2004:  In  a  new  version  of  a  popular 
exhibit,  "Art  of  the  Departed:  The  Gravestones  of  Cape  Cod,"  the 
Heritage  Museums  and  Gardens  focuses  on  the  carvers.  Jim  Blachowicz, 
a  Loyola  University  professor,  has  researched  the  carvers  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  centuries  who  added  symbols  and 
epitaphs  to  the  tombstones.  The  exhibit  documents  twenty-five  carvers 
with  photographs  of  their  work  and  related  historical  materials.  The 
exhibit's  oldest  stone,  from  Dennis,  is  dated  1698;  the  carver  is  unknown. 
As  part  of  the  exhibit,  a  book  of  epitaphs  documents  the  messages  for  the 
dead,  among  them  one  for  a  dog. 

67  Grove  St.  at  Pine  St.,  508-888-3300  (ext.  141) 
www.heritagemuseumsandgardens.org 

The  Cemetery  Research  Group 
United  Kingdom 

Another  cemetery  organization  has  recently  come  to  our  attention. 
The  Cemetery  Research  Group  (CRG),  was  established  at  the  University 
of  York  in  1990.  The  CRG  pays  attention  to  international  and  UK 
cemetery  history  from  around  1740  to  the  present.  For  more  information, 
their  website  is  http://www.york.ac.uk/inst/chp/crg/index.htm 


Preservation  Guidelines  for  Municipally  Owned 
Historic  Burial  Grounds  and  Cemeteries 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation  and  Recreation 
recently  published  the  second  edition  of  Preservation  Guidelines  for 
Municipally  Owned  Historic  Burial  Grounds  and  Cemeteries,  the  result 
of  our  Historic  Cemeteries  Preservation  Initiative. 

It  includes  a  history  of  cemetery  development  in  Massachusetts, 

preservation     planning     guidelines,     treatment    and     management 

recommendations,  and  case  studies  of  historic  burial  grounds  across  the 

Commonwealth.  The  first  edition  of  the  guidelines,  published  in  2000, 

received  awards  from  the  Americem  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and 

the  Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  The  book  is  free  of  charge, 

but  the  recipient  must  pay  for  postage.  To  order,  contact: 

Joanna  M.  Doherty,  Preservation  Planner 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Recreation 

251  Causeway  St.,  Ste.  600-700 

Boston,  MA  021 14 

(617)  626-1390,  (617)  626-1349  fax 

Joanna.Doherty@state.ma.us 

Farber  Collection  Now  Online 


Photo  from  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  collection  of 
gravestone  photographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  work  of  two  AGS  founders,  the  late  Daniel  Farber  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  his  wife,  Jessie  Lie  Farber,  who  photographed 
historic  gravestones  for  more  than  20  years,  has  found  a  new  resting  place 
online.  The  gravemarkers,  which  are  subject  to  vandalism  and 
deterioration,  have  been  preserved  in  photographs  and  are  now  available 
on  the  Internet  for  the  entire  world  to  pay  its  respects  by  examining  and 
appreciating  these  extraordinary  objects. 

More  than  13,500  images  documenting  the  sculpture  of  more  than 
9,000  gravestones,  most  of  which  were  made  prior  to  1800,  make  up  the 
Farber  Gravestone  Collection.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  (AAS) 
converted  the  photographic  collection  to  digital  form,  and  now,  with  help 
from  David  Rumsey's  Cartography  Associates,  a  digital  publishing 
company,  this  unique  collection  is  available  for  free  public  access  online. 
Others  whose  work  is  incorporated  into  the  collection  include  Hairiette 
Merrifield  Forbes,  who  worked  in  the  1920s  mainly  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield,  who  documented  Connecticut  gravemarkers. 
The  collection  can  be  found  online  at  www.davidrumsey.com/farber/.  We 
hope  to  have  more  information  about  the  online  collection  and  how  to  use 
it  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
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HARMONY,  Pennsylvania  --  John  S.  Ruch,  president  of  Historic 
Harmony  (HH)  and  AGS  member,  was  honored  by  the  Zeiienople  (Pa.) 
Historical  Society  with  an  Angel  Award  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  area 
history  and  historic  preservation.  The  award  recognizes  "the  person  or 
organization  who  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  preservation  or 
promotion  of  the  history  of  (Zeiienople  founder)  Detmar  Basse's 
original  10,000  acres."  Ruch  has  been  president  of  Historic  Harmony, 
which  operates  the  eight-property  Harmony  Museum,  since  1995, 
previously  was  its  president  1984-1990  and  remained  an  HH  board 
member  1991-1994. 

Beginning  in  1804,  a  substantial  portion  of  Basse's  original 
holdings  was  purchased  by  the  communal  Harmony  Society  as  it 
established  Harmony.  In  1815  the  society  sold  all  of  its  land,  including 
Harmony,  to  the  town's  "second  founder,"  Mennonite  blacksmith 
Abraham  Ziegler,  after  the  communal  group  moved  to  southwestern 
Indiana  (it  would  return  to  found  nearby  Economy,  now  Ambridge,  in 
1824).  Ziegler  resided  in  Harmony,  but  members  of  his  and  other 


Mennonite  families  established  individual  farms  throughout  the  area.  A 
shrinking  Mennonite  congregation  closed  its  church  in  1902.  The  Harmony 
Society  cemetery,  with  a  unique  revolving  stone  gate,  and  Mennonite 
meetinghouse  and  cemetery  are  among  Historic  Harmony's  properties. 


We  are  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  Robert  Pierce  in  October  2003. 
Bob  was  a  long-time  member  of  AGS  and  used  to  drive  cross  the 
country  from  California  every  year  to  attend  the  annual  conference.  In 
the  early  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Western  region  column. 

Bob  photographed  thousands  of  gravestones.  Collecting  pictures 
interested  him;  he  never  used  them  in  a  presentation  at  a  conference. 
He  also  collected  books,  but  he  never  used  the  contents  for  a  published 
article.  However,  if  you  told  him  you  needed  a  particular  book,  he  was 
generous  about  trying  to  supply  you  with  it. 

Many  AGS  members  will  miss  their  friend. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
35  Hadley  Road 
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Sunderland,  MA 

01375 

(413)  665-5157 


Annual  Report  of  the  President 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  current  home 
of  AGS,  is  celebrating  its  250"'  anniversary  this 
year.  On  June  7,  Andrea  Carlin,  Marie  Ferre, 
and  I  led  a  tour  of  local  cemeteries  to  mark 
the  occasion.  We  were  accompanied  by  Peter 
MiUer,  President  of  Greenfield's  Federal  Street 
Cemetery  Association.  The  tour  was  an 
enjoyable  collaborative  experience. 

Since  we  met  in  Savannah  a  year  ago, 
some  AGS  members  have  passed  on, 
including  Ted  Chase,  former  AGS  President 
and  MARKERS  editor.  In  his  will,  Ted  kindly 
bequeathed  a  generous  sum  to  AGS  for 
archives  preservation.  At  our  September 
board  meeting,  we  will  discuss  plans  for 
maintaining  and  expanding  our  archives. 
One  of  the  options  we  will  consider  will  be 
the  development  of  an  AGS  pictorial  archive. 

During  the  past  year,  our  membership 
has  grown  by  about  5%.  About  30%  of  our 
members  live  in  New  England  states;  about 
50%  live  in  the  states  east  of  Indiana  and  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  about  80%  of  our 


members  live  in  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  About  97%  of  our  members 
live  in  48  of  the  fifty  United  States.  Over  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  we  have  been 
gradually  extending  our  influence  southward 
and  westward  from  our  core  area.  What  are 
your  thoughts  concerning  future  growth  and 
expansion? 

We  have  already  begun  planning  for  our 
next  conference,  June  24-27, 2004,  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut.  Bob  Young  of  Danbury  will 
coordinate  the  local  arrangements,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Danbury  Gravestone  Project 
and  the  Danbury  Historical  Society  and 
Museum.  If  you  and  your  local  organization 
would  like  to  host  and  help  plan  a  future  AGS 
conference,  please  let  us  know. 

As  you  may  know,  Gary  Collison  has 
succeeded  Dick  Meyer  as  editor  of  MARKERS. 
We  are  all  grateful  to  Dick  for  his  ten  years  of 
exceptional  effort.  He  will  now  serve  AGS  as 
trustee  emeritus.  Gary  has  been  working  on 
plans  to  increase  the  distribution  of  MARKERS 
(and  concomitantly,  reduce  the  unit  cost).  This 
October,  he  and  a  few  other  AGS  members 
wiU  be  attending  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  American  Studies  Association  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  publicize  MARKERS  and 
promote  AGS. 


FUNDED  IN  PART  BY 


massculturalcouncil.org 


Now  Available  from  AGS  Publications 

Cemetery  Art  2004 

A 12"  X  22"  Wall  Calendar 

Featuring  12  black  and  white  photographs  of  cemeteries 
and  gravemarkers  throughout  the  United  States 

Member  price  $  12  (includes  shipping  and  handling) 
Others  $15  (includes  shipping  and  handling) 

Order  from  the  web  site:  wvsrw.gravestonestudies.org  or  on  enclosed  sales  insert 
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Board  News 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  helped  me  through  my  first  year  as  AGS  President:  Marianne 
Monoc,  Andrea  Carlin,  Fred  and  Rosalee  Oakley,  Barbara  Rotundo, 
Tom  Malloy,  and  the  current  cast  of  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Robert  Drinkwater,  President   0 

From  the  AGS  Quarterly  Editorial  Board 

After  a  year  of  serving  as  Administrator  of  the  AGS 
Office,  Andrea  Carlin  will  add  to  her  duties  the  editorship  of  the 
Quarterly  beginning  with  the  Winter  2004  issue.  Columnists  and 
those  submitting  feature  articles  should  send  the  text  and  photos  to 
her  at  AGS  Office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 
or  e-mail  them  to  :  info@gravestonestudies.org 

Barbara  Rotundo  will  resume  her  association  with  the  Quarterly 
by  taking  over  the  editorship  of  the  Book  Review  column. 

With  regret  we  have  accepted  Jim  Slater's  decision  to  no  longer 
write  the  column  on  "17th  &  18th  Century  Gravestones."  In  its 
stead  Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy  will  produce  one  titled  "Colonial  to 
Civil  War"  and  Sybil  Crawford's  column  will  be  called  "Civil  War 
to  Present." 

We  thank  Rosalee  Oakley  for  her  six  years  as  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  and  welcome  Andrea  Carlin  to  the  position.  We  thank  the 
columnists  who  have  served  and  continue  to  serve  and  look  forward 
to  the  future  contributions  from  them  and  our  new  writers. 


Your  Editorial  Board, 
Mary  Cope,  Chair 
Jim  Freeman 
Jim  Fannin 


John  Spaulding 
Rosalee  Oakley 
Andrea  Carlin 


Special  News  about  MARKERS  and  Membership 

MARKERS,  The  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies, 
was  conceived  in  the  Fall  of  1979  and  bom  in  the  Spring  of  1980. 
Since  then,  we  have  been  blessed  with  nineteen  additional  volumes, 
and  another  volume  is  now  in  preparation.  As  Jessie  Lie  Farber 
recalled  in  her  introduction  to  the  first  volume,  MARKERS  was 
envisioned  as  an  annual  publication  in  which  "the  year's  most 
interesting  and  significant  papers  dealing  with  gravestone  studies" 
would  be  presented.  Over  the  years,  the  scope  and  the  quality  of 
our  journal  have  steadily  increased;  production  costs  have 
increased,  but  sales  have  lagged.  We  have  been  accumulating  a 
large  inventory  of  back  issues.  In  short,  we  have  been  investing  a 
significant  portion  of  our  resources  to  reach  a  diminishing  portion 
of  our  membership  with  diminishing  hope  of  advancing  our 
mission. 

Some  members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  argued  that  a  marketing 
campaign  was  what  we  needed  to  put  MARKERS  back  on  the  right 
track.  (Others  disagreed.)  We  did  attempt  to  market  MARKERS 
to  members  of  other  organizations.  Despite  the  noble  efforts  of  Gary 
CoUison  (now,  MARKERS  editor),  our  office  staff  and  several 
members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  the  results  of  this  marketing  effort 


were  discouraging.  In  my  annual  report,  I  mentioned  that  Gary  was 
working  on  plans  to  increase  the  distribution  of  MARKERS  (and, 
concomitantly,  reduce  the  unit  cost).  This  summer,  Gary  proposed  a 
simple  solution  to  this  dilemma.  Those  of  you  on  our  e-mail  list 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  his  proposal  and  express  your  reaction 
to  it.  Gary  proposed  that,  beginning  with  MARKERS  XXI,  we 
distribute  MARKERS  to  aU  AGS  members  and  increase  dues  by  a 
minimal  amount  (no  more  than  $10)  to  cover  printing  and 
distribution  costs. 

On  August  22  we  sent  Gary's  proposal  to  the  526  AGS  members 
on  our  e-mail  list  (about  45%  of  our  current  membership).  We  asked 
them  to  vote  on  the  proposal  prior  to  our  Fall  Board  meeting.  About 
65%  of  the  members  on  our  e-mail  list  responded,  and  of  these,  more 
than  90%  were  in  favor  of  the  proposal  (more  than  60%  were  strongly 
in  favor).  On  September  13  our  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  adopt 
the  proposal.  All  AGS  members  will  receive  a  copy  of  MARKERS 
XXI.  For  new  members,  the  membership  rates  set  forth  below  will 
take  effect  immediately.  After  January  1, 2004,  current  members  will 
pay  the  new  rates. 

We  have  all  been  paying  for  MARKERS — in  recent  years,  we  have 
spent  $10-14  per  member  per  year  to  cover  production  costs.  AGS 
members  who  wished  to  receive  a  copy  of  MARKERS  had  to  pay  an 
additional  $20-40  (non-members  paid  even  more).  We  have  never 
been  able  to  sell  enough  copies  of  MARKERS  to  recover  more  than  a 
fraction  of  our  costs.  Thus,  funds  we  could  have  used  for  office  staff, 
archives  conservation,  and  other  worthwhile  projects  have  not  been 
available.  Now,  with  the  support  of  all  AGS  members,  MARKERS 
can  become  a  self-sustaining  venture.  That  done,  we  can  begin  to 
grapple  with  other,  neglected  aspects  of  our  mission. 

Henceforth,  everyone  who  helps  pay  for  MARKERS  will  receive 
a  copy.  Thanks  to  economies  of  scale,  we  can  print  a  copy  for  each 
AGS  member  (plus  100  or  so  for  sale  to  non-members)  and  reduce 
our  cost  /copy  by  about  50%.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
Gary  Collison  tells  us  what  we  can  expect  in  the  next  issue  of 
MARKERS.  If,  upon  perusing  MARKERS  XXI,  you  decide  that  you 
don't  want  to  keep  it,  but  that  you  do  want  to  support  AGS,  please 
consider  giving  it,  as  a  tax-deductible  contribution,  to  your  library 
or  historical  association. 

Bob  Drinkwater,  President 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees    0 

(See  article  by  MARKERS  editor  Gary  Collison  on  page  13.) 
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Photo  by  Alfonson  Benson,  Sr. 
Fig.  1  Alfonso  Benson,  Sr. 
(depicting  Buffalo  Soldier  Pvt.  Clark  Young,  U.  S.  Cavalry) 

Oklahoma's 
Historic  Fort  Reno  Cemetery 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 


ort  Reno  (about  25  miles  west  of  Oklahoma  City)  is  easily 
reached  from  Interstate  40  by  taking  Exit  119  and  driving  north  about 
two  miles.  It  was  established  in  what  is  today  Canadian  County, 
Oklahoma,  then  stQl  Indian  Territory,  in  1875.  At  the  outset  it  played 
a  part  in  keeping  order  in  Indian  Territory,  slowly  evolving  from  a 
reservation  to  an  area  of  farms  and  ranches.  Remembering  that 
Oklahoma  did  not  achieve  statehood  until  1907,  we  can  better 
understand  that  the  Fort  dates  from  Oklahoma's  "early  days." 
Troops  from  the  Fort  were  present  to  maintain  law  and  order  when 
the  Land  Run  of  1889  opened  the  area  for  settlement.  In  later  years 
(1908-1947),  Fort  Reno  served  as  one  of  two  remount  depots  when 
the  lands  were  transferred  to  the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture  (USDA)  for  an  agricultural  research  station. 

In  1997  the  USDA  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  El  Reno 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  develop  the  Fort  Reno  Visitor  Center.' 
Fundraising  efforts  were  coordinated  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate 
structures  and  areas  at  the  Fort — including  the  Fort  Reno  Cemetery 
(Fig.  1  and  3).  The  Fort  Reno  Historic  Site  is  of  particular  interest  to 
cemetery  and  gravestone  researchers  because  it  includes  a  cemetery 
dating  from  1874  and  is  thought  to  be  older  than  any  of  the  other 
structures  at  the  site.  Counting  all  sections  of  the  cemetery,  there  are 
two  hundred  burials. 

Six  black  regiments,  two  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry,  were 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1866.  The  Indians  called  the  black 
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Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  2  German-style,  silver-painted  metal  heart 
gravemarker 


regiments  "Buffalo  Soldiers"  as  the  Indians  felt  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  soldiers'  hair  was  similar  to  that  of  a  buffalo  between  the  horns. 
The  soldiers  took  no  offense  and  the  name  has  stuck  for  well  over 
one  hundred  years.  Today,  descendants  of  these  Buffalo  Soldiers 
express  great  pride  in  having  an  ancestor  who  was  designated  thusly. 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry  were  designated 
black  regiments,  and  companies  from  both  passed  through  Fort  Reno. 
Some  who  died  while  stationed  there  were  interred  in  Fort  Reno 
Military  Cemetery.  Extremely  orderly,  the  manicured  cemetery  is 
surrounded  by  a  waist-high  masonry  wall.  Within,  there  are  various 
types  of  gravemarkers,  including  conventional  government-issue 
markers.  The  Battle  of  Sand  Hill  in  1875  took  place  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  Fort  and  was  the  only  skirmish  or  engagement  in  the  Fort's 
military  history.  One  enlisted  man,  one  civilian,  and  one  Indian  scout 
lost  their  lives  and  are  buried  in  Fort  Reno  Cemetery. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  the  Fort  Reno  Visitor  Center,  the 
cemetery  is  easily  reached  from  the  Center  on  foot  or  by  car  and 
there  is  ample  parking  to  accommodate  several  buses. 

Setting  this  cemetery  apart  from  the  commonplace,  it  has  a 
separate  walled  section  devoted  to  burials  of  German  prisoners  of 
war.  During  World  War  II,  Fort  Reno  served  as  a  POW  camp  for 
over  one  thousand  Germans  captured  in  North  Africa.  While  held 
there,  they  were  hired  as  laborers  by  local  farmers  and  built  the 
attractive  chapel  north  of  the  Parade  Grovmds  in  1944.  Seventy 
German  and  Italian  prisoners  are  interred  in  the  cemetery,  the 
majority  of  whom  died  at  other  camps  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Survivors  of  some  of  these  men  have  made  trips  from  Europe  to 


Fig.  3  Entrance,  Fort  Reno  Cemetery,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
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visit  the  final  resting  place  of  a  relative  or  special  friend. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  of  the  niarkers  in  the  main  cemetery 
area  carries  no  name,  vital  data,  or  an  inscription  of  any  kind 
(Fig.  2).  A  close  look  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
manufactured  and  handmade  components.  Fabricated  entirely  of 
metal,  it  has  a  protective  coat  of  paint,  and  a  sturdy  support  at  the 
rear  insures  ongoing  stability.  Fronting  the  cross,  a  large  card  serves 
as  the  central  decoration,  with  arms  of  the  cross  created  in  ropelike 
fashion  with  decorative  finials  of  some  indeterminate  style.  A 
smaller  and  less  showy  cross  is  bolted  to  the  perpendicular  cross- 
bar below  the  heart.  To  researchers,  the  marker  is  made  more 
interesting  by  the  similarity  it  bears  to  metal  markers  seen  in 
Bavaria.^  It  is  also  much  like  markers  seen  around  Lilienthal,  Kansas, 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  German  settlers  (Brown,  208). 
Possibly  the  unknown  deceased  had  such  a  background. 

Reenactors  present  scheduled  programs  at  the  cemetery  and 
tours  are  available  for  a  small  fee  to  both  the  general  public  and 
school  groups.  The  costumed  reenactors  portray  individuals  buried 
at  the  cemetery  between  1874  and  1947.  Characters  may  from  time 
to  time  include  Hans  Seifert  (a  German  prisoner  of  war);  Maj.  Henry 
Weeks  (the  Fort  Commander);  Susie  Auten  (a  local  school  teacher); 
Chalk  (an  Arapaho  scout  whose  part  is  taken  by  Woodson 
Whitebird);  and  more.  One  of  the  most  dedicated  of  these  reenactors 
is  Alfonso  Benson,  Sr.  (Fig.  1)  who  plays  the  role  of  Buffalo  Soldier 
FVt.  Clark  Young.  He  not  only  knows  his  subject  well  but  is  a  source 
of  information  for  other  cemetery-related  matters.  Who  else  could 
tell  you  that  their  reenactment  costumes,  purchased  in  Dallas  at  no 
little  expense,  are  authentic  in  every  detail  and  that  no 
manufacturing  techniques,  patterns,  or  materials  are  used  that  are 
not  suitable  to  the  time  period  being  represented?  No  zippers,  see- 
through  nylon,  or  plastic  buttons  here! 

If  Oklahoma  is  on  your  vacation  itinerary,  don't  let  the  summer 
heat  frighten  you  away  from  this  interesting  cemetery  diversion. 
Admission  is  free  to  both  the  Visitor  Center  and  the  Cemetery  (Fig. 
3).  Deen  Underwood,  Bill  Cooper  and  Sybil  Crawford,  AGS 
members  and  Old  West  aficionados,  visited  Fort  Reno  Cemetery  in 
July  of  2001  in  the  midst  of  a  106-degree  heatwave.  There  are  many 
large  shade  trees  within  the  cemetery  and  cemetery  personnel  were 
deployed  about  the  entrance  with  a  huge  ice  chest,  paper  cups,  and 
water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  visitors. 

Fort  Reno  Cemetery  information,  updated  periodically,  is 
available  at  their  website:  wvyw.fortreno.org.    0 


Notes 

1  Undated,  unpaginated  brochure  titled  "Historic  Fort  Reno," 

distributed  at  Fort  Reno  Visitor  Center  2001. 

2  Brown,  John  Gary.  Soul  in  the  Stone:  Cemetery  Art  from  America 's 

Heartland,  Lawrence,  Kansas:  University  of  Kansas  Press, 
1994,  p.  211. 
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Photographing  the  Stone:  Privacy  and  Copyright  Issues 


T 

J.  he 


Bob  Klisiewicz 


.here  has  been  some  discussion  at  the  AGS  board  meetings, 
as  well  as  by  the  Quarterly  staff,  regarding  the  legal  restrictions  and 
ethics  of  printing  photographs  of  things  that  are  private  property, 
gravestones  in  this  case,  without  authorization  from  the  owner.  No 
doubt  most  gravestones  are  private  property,  as  are  the  plots 
themselves;  both  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  either  the  deceased 
or  relatives  of  the  deceased.  In  addition  to  the  private  property 
issue,  there  is  also  the  issue  of  copyright  laws,  as  it  could  be  argued 
that  a  gravestone,  particularly  an  earlier  one,  is  a  creative  work  of 
art  and  is  therefore  protected  from  unauthorized  use  under 
copyright  laws.  Both  of  these  issues  are  not  confined  to  AGS 
publishing  policies.  Many,  perhaps  most,  AGS  members  frequently 
photograph  stones  that  interest,  amuse,  or  intrigue  them,  and  often 
use  these  images  either  as  slides  in  public  presentations  or  as  prints 
to  illustrate  an  article.  Photos  also  end  up  as  enlargements, 
displayed  in  frames  as  works  of  art.  To  decide  that  the  use  of  such 
photos  would  violate  private  property  rights  and  be  disaUowed 
for  both  legal  and  ethical  reasons,  would  affect  many  of  the  activities 
engaged  in  by  AGS  members.  The  inability  to  use  a  photograph  as 
a  permanent  record  of  a  viewed  stone  could  cripple  many  research 
projects  and  severely  handicap  academic  presentations. 

To  add  some  information  to  this  discussion,  I  offer  the  following, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  legal  opinion,  but  simply  a  short  inventory 
of  current  opinion  on  the  subject  by  a  variety  of  people  who  profess 
to  have  some  background  or  have  done  some  research. 


Unauthorized  Use  of  Private  Property 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  most  of  the  stones  and  plots  are 
private  property,  under  any  understanding  of  the  law,  although  a 
case  could  be  made  that  some  of  the  older  sites  which  are  now 
abandoned  by  the  original  owners  are  no  longer  protected  by  private 
property  rights.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  you  or  I  have 
the  right  to  take  a  photo  of  such  private  property,  and  make  use  of 
that  photo  in  a  public  forum  without  authorization  of  the  owner. 

In  February  2002  the  subject  came  up  for  discussion  on  a  well 
respected  television  show'  and  the  private  property  premise  was 
thoroughly  examined  by  Scott  Bickford,  an  attorney  specializing  in 
civil  law.  Granted,  the  show  did  not  address  gravestone  photos  as 
such,  but  the  concept  of  the  public  use  of  photos  of  places,  things,  or 
individuals  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  discussed  at  length. 

The  particular  subject  that  night  was  somewhat  more  titillating, 
as  would  be  expected  from  today's  television  standards;  arguing 
whether  a  video  photographer  had  the  right  to  show  identifiable 
images  of  young  ladies  baring  their  breasts  at  the  most  recent  Mardi 
Gras  celebration.  For  those  not  into  such  things,  it  appears  to  be  the 
custom  for  the  parade  spectators  to  collect  strings  of  Mardi  Gras 
beads.  These  beads  are  usually  thrown  to  the  spectators  from  floats 
taking  part  in  the  various  parades,  and  it  also  appears  that  the  baring 
of  breasts  aids  substantially  in  the  likelihood  of  some  parade 
participant  throwing  a  string  your  way.  The  enterprising  video- 
photographer  taped  many  of  these  young  ladies,  and  subsequently 
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displayed  the  tape  to  a  number  of  friends  and  associates  in  public 
places.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  so  pictured,  brought  suit  claiming 
that  her  privacy  rights  were  violated  by  such  public  showing. 
Attorney  Bickford  strongly  disagreed,  and  claimed  that  once  it  went 
to  court,  she  wouldn't  have  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on.  He  stated, 
regarding  the  photos,  "an  image  (taken)  in  a  public  place.... your 
privacy  is  nil,"  as  well  as  that  when  you  display  something  in  public 
(I  assume  that  appUes  to  gravestones  as  well  as  to  breasts),  you  have 
"no  expectation  of  privacy." 

Mr.  Bickford  did  agree  that  the  images  could  not  be  used  to 
"market  for  money."  If  the  photographer  were  to  offer  the  tapes  for 
sale,  the  yoimg  lady  could  then  have  a  case  that  she  might  well  win. 

If  we  then  accept  the  concept  that  there  are  no  privacy  restrictions 
on  photos  taken  in  public  places,  or  the  use  of  these  photos  by  the 
photographer  (except  that  the  photographer,  or  anyone  else,  cannot 
make  commercial  use  of  them  for  financial  gain),  then  we  must 
decide  whether  a  cemetery  is,  or  is  not,  a  public  place.  Common 
sense  would  argue  that  a  cemetery  is,  indeed,  a  pubhc  place,  whether 
or  not  the  cemetery  is  owned  by  a  community,  a  commercial 
institution,  or  a  private  place  of  worship  (although  probably  not  if 
the  whole  cemetery  is  family  owned,  as  are  many  small  ones 
scattered  throughout  the  countryside).  The  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  (College  Edition)  designates  as  public  anything  that  is 
"Maintained  for  or  used  by  the  people  or  community,"  which  sounds 
reasonable,  and  certainly  defines  a  cemetery.  In  addition,  few 
cemeteries  have  locked  gates,  "no  trespassing"  signs,  or  any  other 
indication  that  the  public  is  not  welcome  to  the  cemetery.  The 
constant,  uninterrupted  traffic  through  the  cemetery  by  friends  and 
relatives  paying  respect  to  their  lost  loved  ones  just  reinforces  the 
"public"  concept.  The  posting  of  "No  Trespassing  After  Dark"  signs 
do  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  public  use  of  the  cemetery,  and  are 
merely  used  as  an  effort  to  prevent  cemetery  vandalism  and 
hooliganism. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  plots  themselves  are  private 
property  (as  they  are  paid  for  and  owned  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased),  and  that  a  photographer  is  no  more  allowed  to  trespass 
on  private  property  than  is  anyone  else.  This  position  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  although  cemetery  photos  may  be  taken  from  public 
ways,  such  as  the  cemetery  road,  one  cannot  trespass  on  the  plot 
itself  to  take  photos.  This  position  also  seems  to  be  untenable,  as, 
even  though  the  plots  are  privately  owned,  almost  every  cemetery 
is  set  up  so  that  the  public  must  cross  a  number  of  plots  to  reach 
their  ovin  family  gravesite.  Decades,  or  even  centuries,  of  foot  traffic 
over  the  privately  owned  plots,  would  certainly  establish  a  public 
"right  of  way,"  and  would  thus  negate  any  "trespassing"  issue. 

Copyright  Protection 

It  could  be  argued  that  a  gravestone  is  a  "work  of  art"  and  the 
image  is  protected  under  copyright  laws.  Without  going  deeply 
into  the  total  copyright  law,  I  would  point  out  that  a  section  of  it 
quite  clearly  states  "the  fair  use  of  a  copyrighted  work,  including 
such  use  by  reproduction  for  purposes  such  as  criticism,  comment, 
news  reporting,  teaching  (including  multiple  copies  for  classroom 
use),  scholarship,  or  research,  is  not  an  infringement  of  copyright."^ 
In  addition,  copyrights  themselves  have  a  limited  life  (the  time 


varies,  depending  on  what  the  law  was  when  the  work  was 
protected),  but  in  any  case,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  image  created 
before  1900  would  still  be  protected  by  copyright  laws,  and  most 
(but  not  all)  images  created  prior  to  1950  would  also  be  free  of 
protection.  This  would  indicate  that  any  colonial  and  most  Victorian 
stones  would  be  accessible  to  the  photographer  without  fear  of 
violating  any  copyright  law.  Because  most  contemporary  stones 
are  commercially  manufactured  by  pattern  without  any  real 
creativity  involved  in  the  design  or  lettering,  the  thought  of  any 
copyright  protection  for  them  as  creative  works  of  art  might  seem 
ludicrous.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  contemporary  stones  would 
well  fit  the  description  of  a  work  of  art,  and  they  should  always  be 
treated  as  such. 

It  appears  that  the  gravestone  photographer  can  feel  comfortable 
in  any  field  of  cemetery  photography,  including  the  photographic 
recording  of  images,  epitaphs  and  genealogical  data,  regardless  of 
the  date  or  location  of  the  stone,  unless  they  intend  to  market  these 
photographs  for  commercial  purposes  (that,  of  course,  is  prohibited 
unless  authorized).  The  photographer  should  also  feel  free  to  make 
use  of  these  Images  for  their  own  pleasure,  to  display  as  art,  to  use 
in  lectures  or  other  demonstrations,  and  to  reproduce  in  academic 
publications. 

Some  cemeteries  are  posted,  and  prohibit  a  number  of  activities, 
including  gravestone  rubbing  or  photography.  Regardless  of 
whether  they  have  the  legal  right  to  prohibit  these  activities,  common 
courtesy  would  indicate  that  the  responsible  photographer  should 
abide  by  these  wishes.  There  may  also  be  some  stones,  images, 
epitaphs,  or  genealogical  data  that  for  some  reason  or  other  could 
be  considered  too  sensitive  or  in  bad  taste  to  photograph  and  display, 
even  though  it  may  be  legal  to  do  so.  This  is  a  personal  decision  that 
each  photographer  must  make  with  adequate  thought  about  the 
effect  that  the  public  showing  of  such  a  photo  may  have  on  the  family 
of  the  deceased  or  on  public  sensibilities  in  general.  Many  times  it 
may  be  quite  legal  to  take  and  show  a  particular  photograph, 
although  the  display  of  such  a  work  could  be  considered  morally 
irresponsible.  In  such  a  situation,  the  ethical  photographer  will  pass 
up  the  opportiinity  regardless  of  the  legalities  involved. 


Notes 

1  The  O'Reilly  Factor,  Fox  News  Channel,  February  16,  2002. 

2  Quote  from  the  text  of  the  internet  course  in  photography 
"Photocourse  in  Digital  Photography" 

(www.photocourse.com).  Chapter  11,  section  11.5,  Copyright 
and  Photography,  Fair  Use,  page  2. 

[Boh  Klisiewicz  of  Webster,  Massachusetts,  is  formerly  AGS  Treasurer  and 
Trustee,  and  also  the  Quarterly's  New  England  and  Maritime  Provinces 
Regional  Editor.] 
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The  next  two  short  articles  were  sent  in  by  members  who  noticed  something 
unusual  and  photographed  it.  Both  articles  suggest  possibilities  for  further 
research.  In  this  first  article,  is  the  log  cabin  a  realistic  or  symbolic  representation? 
Is  there  more  information  available  on  Rueben  Flagg's  work  in  the  lumber 
business — Why  did  he  get  the  contract  to  haul  lumber  to  Chicago?  What  else  does 
anyone  know  about  S.  Wunderlich's  grave  monument  work? 


Fig.  1  The  front  of  the  Flagg  Family  monument 


All  photos  by  Pamela  Mentink 


Flagg  Family  Monument 

Plainfield  Township  Cemetery 

Will  County,  Illinois 


R 


Pamela  Mentink 


kUeben  and  Betsey  Flagg,  along  with  their  first  child,  Sarah, 
were  among  the  four  first  families  to  settle  in  Will  County,  Illinois, 
just  south  of  Chicago's  Cook  County.  Rueben,  a  farmer,  was  best 
known  for  hauling  the  lumber  to  build  the  first  frame  house  erected 


in  Chicago.  Betsey  was  known  for  being  the  mother  of  the  first  white 
child  bom  in  Will  County.  Rueben  and  Betsey  had  a  total  of  10 
children  and  they  owned  land  worth  $5,000  as  of  1850. 

A  distinctive  monument  (Fig.  1)  to  the  Flagg  family  located  in 
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Fig.  2  The  back  of  the  monument  with  the  inscription 

the  Plainfield  Township  Cemetery  was  designed  and  cast  in  cement 
using  a  mold  by  S.  Wunderlich  of  Joliet,  Illinois.  Note  the  rope  on 
the  door — hanging  a  rope  outside  of  the  door  signifies  that  guests 
are  welcome.  This  is  a  tradition  from  the  pioneer  days. 

The  back  of  the  monument  reads  (Fig.  2): 

RUEBEN  FLAGG 

DIED  NOV.9. 1869 

IN  THE  71ST  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE 

WAS  AMONG  THE  FOUR  FIRST  FAMILIES 

THAT  SETTLED  IN  WILL  CO. 
A  PIONEER  IN  THE  ADVANCED  GUARD 

OF  THE  WESTERN  EMIGRATION  1830 
HAULED  LUMBER  TO  BUILD  THE  FIRST 
FRAME  HOUSE  ERECTED  IN  CHICAGO 

OUR  MOTHER  BETSEY  K. 

WIFE  OF  RUEBEN  FLAGG 

DIED  FEB.  20. 1876 

IN  THE  71ST  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE 

MOTHER  OF  THE  FIRST  WHITE  CHILD 

BORN  IN  WILL  CO. 

MARY  JANE 
DIED  JULY  11. 1853  AGED  9.  YRS.  10.  MS.  26.  DS. 

HENRY  C. 
DIED  DEC.  17. 1854  AGED  15.  YRS.  3.  MS.  10.  DS. 

SAMANTHAE. 
DIED  FEB.  25. 1872  AGED  41.  YRS.  5.  MS. 

CHILDREN  OF  R.  &  B.  FLAGG  0 

[Pamela  Mentink  is  an  AGS  member  from  Lockport,  Ilinois.] 


Fig.  3  The  side  of  the  monument 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 
AGS  25^^  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

_  $2500  or  more  —  Farber  Circle 
_  $1000  to  $2499  —  ObeUsk  Level 
_  $500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
_  $100  to  $999  —  Headstone  Level 
_  $  1  to  $99  —  Footstone  Level 


TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 

(paid  quarterly ,  semi-annually ,  annually ) 

First  Payment  Enclosed: yes  no 


Name 


Address  . 


.  I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

.  I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 

.  I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 
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Found  in  Unusual 

Places 


Questions  for  further  research: 
What  is  the  date  of  the  piano? 
Was  the  cemetery  painting 
originally  put  on  by  the 
manufacturer  or  was  it  added 
by  someone  else  later?  Has 
anyone  seen  similarly 
decorated  pianos?  With  a 
cemetery  motif? 


Jennifer  Futch  Nash  sent  in  these  photos  of  a  highly  decorated 
piano  with  a  cemetery  scene  which  she  took  while  on  a  tour 
of  the  Alexander  House  in  Thompson,  Georgia.  The  piano  is 
one  of  the  furnishings  in  the  home  which  is  Georgian  in  architectural 
style  and  one  of  the  earliest  homes  in  that  area. 

Barbara  Rotundo  comments  on  these  photos,  "You  may  think  a 
reminder  of  death  on  a  piano  is  inappropriate,  but  you  must  take 


Both  photos  by  Jennifer  Futch  Nash 

into  account  the  Victorian  attitude  toward  death.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  death  was  part  of  everyday  life,  and  a  display  of  a  certain 
sensitivity  to  death  was  proof  that  you  were  refined — a  true  lady  or 
gentleman.  Display  is  the  key  word  here.  Obviously  death  causes 
deep  emotional  reactions,  but  it  was  the  following  of  many  fairly 
superficial  set  patterns  for  showing  grief  that  was  special  to  that 
era."    0 
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Photo  by  Angelika  Kruger-Kahloula 
W.  W.  Law  at  the  2002  AGS  conference  in  Savannah  leading 
conferees  on  a  tour  of  Laurel  Grove  South  Cemetery 

A  Tribute  to 
Westley  Wallace  Law,  1923  -2002 

Angelika  Kruger-Kahloula 


,  t  the  2002  AGS  conference  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  one  of 
the  bus  tours  took  us  to  Laurel  Grove  South,  the  cemetery  that  has 
traditionally  served  the  black  population  of  the  city.  Our  group 
arrived  in  several  small  buses  and  v^hile  I  v^ras  trying  to  get  my 
bearings,  I  noticed  that  one  bus  had  not  unloaded  its  passengers 
yet  and  that  people  from  another  bus  were  standing  near  the  open 
door.  They  were  hstening  to  W.  W.  Law,  who  had  agreed  to  be  our 
tour  guide  in  Laurel  Grove  South  and  who  was  telling  his 
spellbound  audience  about  southern  black  funeral  customs.  We  later 
learned  that  Mr.  Law  was  the  civil  rights  activist  who  brought 
integration  to  Savannah  in  the  early  1960s,  without  the  violence 
and  destruction  that  were  so  often  part  of  the  struggle  for  equality 
and  justice. 

On  the  walking  tour,  Mr.  Law  showed  us  the  gravesites  of 
respectable  citizens  from  locally  well  known  families  such  as  the 
Desvemeys,  the  DeVeaux,  or  the  Sengstackes.  Of  course  he  took  us 
to  the  graves  of  the  Reverend  Andrew  Bryan,  founder  and  first 


pastor  of  the  First  African  Baptist  Church  and  the  Reverend  Henry 
Cunningham  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  He  pointed  out  the 
gravesites  of  ministers  who  died  in  the  twentieth  century  and 
explained  that  the  Bible  verse  chiseled  into  the  Open  Book  that  was 
typical  of  ministers'  headstones  was  the  one  they  preached  their 
last  sermon  on. 

When  showing  us  the  graves  of  people  who  lived  and  died  in 
slavery,  Mr.  Law  emphasized  their  humanity  and  their  dignity.  His 
favorite  epitaph  seemed  to  be: 

To  The  Memory  of  Sarah 

The  Excellent  Colored  Servant  of 

Corinne  Louisa  Hutchinson 

Who  in  her  20fh  year  was  drowned 

by  the  destruction  at  sea  of  the 

steamer  "Pulaski" 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  1858 
The  inscription  characterized  her  as  "Always  cheerful. 
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affectionate,  intelligent  and  trusty." 

Westley  Wallace  Law  was  bom  in  Savannah  on  January  1, 1923. 
In  1942  he  joined  the  NAACP  Youth  Council,  which  elected  him 
president  of  their  Savannah  Branch  in  1946,  when  he  returned  from 
his  service  in  the  Army.  Two  years  later  he  earned  a  degree  in  biology 
from  Georgia  Industrial  College,  now  Savannah  State  University. 
In  1949,  he  organized  the  first  black  Little  League  baseball  team.  He 
started  to  work  for  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service,  an  employment  that  was 
to  last  for  42  years. 

In  1950,  W.  W.  Law  became  a  member  of  the  NAACP  National 
Board  of  Directors  and  president  of  the  Savannah  Branch  of  the 
NAACP.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Georgia 
Branch.  In  these  functions  he  orchestrated  the  sit-ins  and  boycotts 
that  eventually  ended  the  discrimination  of  blacks  in  Savannah 
businesses  and  led  to  the  integration  of  public  facilities.  He  was 
known  to  rely  on  negotiation  and  perseverance  rather  than  on 
violence  as  a  means  of  political  persuasion,  but  this  did  not  endear 
him  to  the  defenders  of  segregation.  In  September  1961, 
Congressman  G.  Elliott  Hagan  and  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 
Day  had  him  fired  from  the  Postal  Service  alleging  that  he  was  doing 
civU  rights  work  on  government  time.  He  was  reinstated  in  his  job 
as  a  letter  carrier  a  month  later  after  national  NAACP  leaders  as 
well  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy  intervened  on  his  behalf. 

After  thirty  years  of  crusading  for  civil  rights,  W.  W.  Law  turned 
his  attention  to  the  preservation  of  black  history  and  material  culture 
so  as  to  save  the  African- American  heritage  for  future  generations. 
In  1976,  the  year  he  retired  as  president  of  the  Savannah  NAACP, 
he  formed  the  Savannah- Yamacraw  Branch  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Afro-American  Life  and  History.  He  started  the  Negro  Heritage 
TraU  by  looking  at  Savannah's  historic  neighborhoods  from  a  black 
perspective.  His  interest  in  cemetery  restoration  went  back  to  the 
early  1970s,  when  he  led  the  movement  to  improve  the  grounds  of 
Laurel  Grove  South.  His  group  identified  historically  significant 
burial  sites  as  well  as  headstones  that  needed  to  be  repaired  or 
replaced. 

Among  the  awards  and  honors  he  received  in  the  last  ten  years 
were  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Savannah  State  University,  the 
Distinguished  Georgian  Award  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Georgia  History,  and  the  highest  honor  from  the  Georgia  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  He  was  the  only  Savannahian  chosen  to  have 
his  portrait  included  in  the  Atlanta  Centennial  Olympic  Wall  mural. 
In  1998,  he  was  presented  with  the  National  Preservation  Award 
for  his  role  in  reviving  the  Beach  Institute  historic  neighborhood 
and  in  opening  the  Ralph  Mark  Gilbert  Civil  Rights  Museum. 

Westley  Wallace  Law  died  at  his  home  on  July  28,  2002  at  the 
age  of  79.  On  August  1,  he  was  buried  in  the  family  section  of  Laurel 
Grove  South  Cemetery  in  the  private  ceremony  he  had  asked  for  in 
his  will.  On  August  7,  more  than  550  people  gathered  at  Savannah 
State  University  to  honor  his  memory  in  a  public  tribute.  They 
celebrated  W.  W.  Law's  life  and  achievements,  his  dedication,  his 
tenacity,  and  his  integrity.    0 


MARKERS  NEWS  -  Gary  Collison,  Editor 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  AGS  Board  has  voted  unanimously 
to  distribute  MARKERS  to  all  AGS  members  (see  message  from  AGS 
president  Bob  Drinkwater  in  this  issue).  I  believe  the  board's  decision 
will  make  AGS  much  more  effective  in  fulfilling  our  core  mission  of 
encouraging  and  promoting  appreciation  of  cemeteries  and 
gravemarkers.  In  the  recent  past,  only  about  25%  of  AGS  members 
benefited  from  the  great  range  of  information  about  cemeteries  and 
gravemarkers  published  in  MARKERS  over  the  years.  This  led  to  a 
Catch-22  situation  whereby  the  price  of  each  issue  went  higher  and 
higher,  higher  prices  further  reduced  sales,  and  reduced  sales  pushed 
prices  even  higher,  thus  further  restricting  the  circulation  of  infor- 
mation important  to  all  AGS  members.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  more  all  of  us  know,  the  better  we  wDl  understand,  explain,  de- 
fend, and  protect  our  cemeteries  and  gravemarkers. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  dedicated  members  of  the  MARKERS 
editorial  board,  I  look  forward  to  bringing  all  AGS  members  a  variety 
of  articles  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  every  issue.  Not  every  article 
will  appeal  to  every  member  of  AGS,  but  1  am  confident  that  every 
AGS  member  can  discover  something  of  interest  in  every  article  and 
will  find  at  least  one  or  two  articles  to  dig  into.  If  you  are  already  a 
fan  of  MARKERS  and  have  been  paying  $28  to  $40  per  issue,  enjoy 
it  at  our  new  bargain  rate!  If  you  are  not  already  a  MARKERS  regular, 
I  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  a  fan. 

In  line  with  the  goal  of  bringing  AGS  members  important  in- 
depth  studies  of  cemeteries  and  gravemarkers,  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  announce  that  MARKERS  XXI  will  include  a 
comprehensive  subject  index  to  all  twenty-one  issues.  The  index 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  locate  all  MARKERS  articles 
that  deal  with  a  specific  state  or  topic.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
index  will  lead  you  to  many  interesting  discoveries.  For  example,  if 
you  are  interested  in  Vermont  gravemarkers,  you  may  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula's  pathbreaking  article, 

MARKERS    Continued  on  back  cover 
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Conference  Summary 


AGS  Conference  and  Meeting 
Poultney,  Vermont  2003 

The  2003  AGS  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting 

was  held  at  Green  Mountain  College,  Poultney, 

Vermont,  June  19-22,  2003. 

Barbara  Rotundo 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  everung  people  who  signed  up  for  the 
Wednesday  bus  tour  to  Barre  quarry  and  cemetery  came  wandering 
into  Lyman  Hall  where  Conference  Chair  PEGGY  JENKS  had  set  up 
registration  in  a  comer  dormitory  room.  NANCY  NOBLE  helped  by 
handing  out  a  bottle  of  water  and  room  keys  to  everyone  while 
JOHN  O'BRIEN  helped  with  fetching  and  carrying.  (If  you  have  been 
to  previous  conferences  and  can't  place  John,  he's  the  tall  guy  with 
Lincoln's  top  hat.) 

We  were  on  our  own  for  dinner  that  night  and  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  The  college  is  at  the  end  of  the  two-block  Main  Street, 
which  had  three  or  four  eateries  on  it.  Main  Street  seemed  deserted 
except  for  us.  There  was  a  lacrosse  camp  being  held  at  the  college 
and  those  high  school  age  boys  ate  in  the  college  cafeteria. 

SPECIAL  BUS  TRIP  TO  BARRE,  VERMONT 

We  were  all  at  the  bus  at  8;30  Wednesday  morning,  ready  for 
the  long  drive  to  Barre.  There  we  had  the  Rock  of  Ages  quarry  tour 


Photo  by  Bob  Posson 
Quarry  at  Rock  of  Ages 


View  from  the  Green  Hill  Cemetery  in  Wallingford,  Vermont 


Photo  by  Carol  Perkins 


with  an  excellent  guide.  We  first  went  to  the  overlook  and  had  the 
working  quarry  explained  to  us.  Then  we  went  to  the  Visitors'  Center 
for  a  glimpse  of  an  old  quarry  and,  naturally,  a  gift  shop.  FRANK 
CALIDONNA  led  the  Barre  trip. 

We  ate  bag  lunches  in  a  park  near  the  Barre  Middle  School,  and 
then  went  on  to  Hope  Cemetery.  There  again  we  had  a 
knowledgeable  guide  who  showed  us  most  of  the  famous 
gravestones,  both  new  and  old.  Some  members  complained  that  it 
was  dull  because  all  the  stones  were  the  same  color  The  truth  is  that 
this  cemetery  is  also  a  showcase  for  Barre  Granite.  Rock  of  Ages 
owns  quarries  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  in  the  world  with  different 
color  granites,  but  this  five-mile  deep  vein  of  gray  granite  is  its  prize. 
(See  more  photos  from  this  tour  on  pages  17  and  20.) 

WORKSHOPS 

Wednesday  night  was  the  orientation  for  the  conservation 
workshop.  For  the  others  Peggy  had  arranged  a  video  of  a  History 
Chaimel  program  on  cemeteries,  featuring  our  own  DICK  MEYER 
who  did  some  of  the  dialogue. 

Thursday  morning  the  conservation  workshop  began  at  the  East 
Poultney  Cemetery.  It  conrinued  to  3:30.  CHARLIE  MARCH  ANT  was 
in  charge  and  did  a  great  job.  In  addition  to  arranging  for  tools  and 


gravel,  he  had  to  get  a  tank  of  water  brought  in.  Cars  lined  the  road 
to  the  cemetery,  and  ftom  the  top  of  the  lull  it  was  a  grand  sight. 
There  were  almost  a  dozen  work  groups  scattered  around  the 
hillside,  led  by  JIM  and  MINXIE  FANNIN,  FRED  OAKLEY,  JOHN 
O'BRIEN,  ALICIA  PARESL  BRENDA  REYNOLDS,  and  DAVID  VIA. 
Also  over  in  one  corner  were  KARIN  SPRAGUE  and  TRACY 
MAHAFFEY  with  two  easels  set  up,  one  with  slate  for  people  to  try 
their  hands  at  carving  and  one  a  larger  easel  with  a  beautiful  slate 
headstone  that  Karen  had  designed  and  she  and  Tracy  were  in  the 
process  of  carving.  (See  workshop  photos  on  page  19.) 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  workshops  in  photography  led  by 
FRANK  CALIDONNA  and  rubbing  led  by  ROBERTA  HALPORN.  These 
were  in  different  nearby  cemeteries.  Some  people  took  the  self- 
guided  cemetery  tours,  some  set  up  exhibits  or  sales  tables,  and  some 
just  lazed  around.  (See  photo  on  page  18.) 

MARKERS  RECEPTION  FOR  DICK  MEYER 

The  reception  that  night  was  a  tribute  to  retiring  editor  DICK 
MEYER.  FRED  OAKLEY  brought  copies  of  the  MARKERS  that  Dick 
had  edited,  and  eleven  people  took  one  each  and  paraded  up  in 
proper  order  while  a  tribute  was  read  and  Dick  was  photographed 
surrounded  by  the  eleven.  (See  photo  on  page  18.) 


Thursday  night  we  had  our  first  meal  in  the  cafeteria.  The  food 
was  OK  and  there  were  plenty  of  cold  drink  choices  as  well  as  a 
fteezer  with  five  or  six  flavors  of  ice  cream,  where  we  could  serve 
ourselves. 

KEYNOTE  SPEAKER  AND  LECTURES 

After  diruier,  we  had  our  keynote  address  ftom  an  enthusiastic 
new  member  of  AGS,  VALERIE  H.  BERBERICH.  Through  working 
on  her  genealogy,  Val  had  discovered  a  connection  to  Zerubbabel 
Collins.  She  started  intensive  research  and  now  has  identified  his 
quarry  and  workshop  in  Vermont.  She  has  taken  pictiires  of  over 
250  of  his  stones,  and  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  keep  a  developer  ftom 
building  on  the  land  contair\ing  the  quarry.  It  was  a  fasciT\ating  story 
and  we  were  proud  of  our  new  member. 

The  other  two  papers  were  a  report  on  a  poorhouse  cemetery  in 
upstate  New  York  by  DICK  WILSON  and  the  usual  polished 
performance  by  JOE  EDGETTE  entitled  "Those  Earthbound  Pearly 
Gates:  Gated  and  Non-Gated  Entrances  to  Cemeteries." 

LATE  NIGHT  SESSION 

BILL  BAECKLER  hosted  the  late  nights.  BARBARA  ROTUNDO 

showed  pictures  of  sculptural  groups  ending  with  Mr.  Bowman 
down  on  one  knee  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  on  Route  103 
Cuttingsville,  Vermont.  JEFF  RICHMAN  talked  about  the  Zouave 
imiforms  worn  by  the  New  York  regiment  in  the  Civil  War  and 
showed  a  uniformed  sculpture  in  Green- Wood  Cemetery,  New  York 
City.  NEILJENNESS  showed  sUdes  of  stones  ftom  near  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  IAN  BROWN  gave  a  good  talk  about  a  town  in  Tuscany 
before  he  showed  gravestones  of  the  tovvTi.  MARY  DEXTER  talked 
about  her  research  on  the  "Coffin  Man"  in  central  New  York. 

BUS  TOURS 

Friday  morning  we  snatched  breakfast  and  headed  for  one  of 
the  three  buses.  One  was  a  museum  and  quarry  tour.  A  tour  for 
Vermont  colonial  and  another  for  New  York  and  Vermont  colonial 
ceeteries  both  included  a  taste  of  Victorian  monuments. 

The  first  had  the  regvilar  tour  of  the  marble  quarry  including  an 
overview  of  cutting  and  polishing  marble.  The  slate  tour  seemed  to 
have  been  arranged  just  for  AGS.  It  was  great  We  were  within 


Photo  by  Mananne  Crt\ m.tid 
Ready  to  watch  3-D  images  at  the  Late  Night  Session 
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Photo  by  Bill  Conway 
Sue  Turner  rubbing  a  stone  carved  by 
Enos  Clark  at  the  rubbing  workshop 

splashing  distance  of  the  great  saw  that  trims  the  huge  blocks  inside 
polishing  sheds.  After  that  the  slate  museum,  while  it  was  very 
nice,  was  something  of  an  anticlimax.  This  tour  also  visited  Fair 
Haven  cemetery  with  some  Victorian  stones  and  quite  a  few  in 
Welsh. 

The  Vermont  Colonial  bus  tour,  led  by  VALERIE  BERBERICH 
traveled  from  the  college  to  Dorset's  Maple  Hill  Cemetery  and  a 
marble  quarry;  it  then  continued  on  to  Manchester's  Dellwood 
Cemetery.  Following  the  picnic  lunch  the  bus  traveled  north  up  to 
WaUingford  to  visit  the  Green  Hill  Cemetery.  On  the  way  back  the 
tour  made  a  brief  stop  at  the  cemetery  in  Middl.etown  Springs. 

The  New  York/ Vermont  tour,  led  by  SALLY  BRILLON,  began  in 
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Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater 
Gravestone  in  Dorset,  Vermont  Cemetery 


Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater 
Celtic  Cross  in  Dellwood  Cemetery,  Manchester,  Vermont 

the  Salem  Revolutionary  War  Cemetery  where  the  group  viewed 
ten  mounded  family  vaults,  several  sandstone  markers  (rare  in  this 
area)  and  hundreds  of  early  marble  gravestones.  There  are  36  stones 
beautifully  carved  from  the  Zerubbabel  Collins  shop  in  Shaftsbury, 
Vermont.  Next  they  visited  the  Woodlands  Cemetery  (1858)  in 
Cambridge,  designed  by  James  L.  Sidney  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  saw  the  work  of  the  Hoy  t  family  of  carvers 
(1846-1914).  A  special  treat  was  the  opening  of  the  receiving  vault 
to  view  the  two  Tiffany  stained  glass  windows.  In  Arlington, 
Vermont,  the  group  viewed  the  whimsical  Samuel  Dwight  carved 
stones  and  those  of  T  &  W  Brown.  The  day  was  complete  with  a 
visit  to  the  early  Underwood  Quarry  in  Dorset,  Vermont. 

OAKLEY  AWARD 

Friday  evening  one  of  the  three  2003  Oakley  award  recipients 
was  present  to  receive  her  award  at  the  reception  before  dinner 
BETTY  MYERS,  who  rescued  the  Afro-American  Lincoln  Cemetery 
in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  recipient  honored.  (See  photo 
and  story  on  page  23.) 

FRIDAY  LECTURES 

The  evening  papers  began  with  one  of  LAUREL  G  ABEL's  careful 
papers,  a  continuation  of  last  year's  on  the  diaries  and  journals  from 
the  colonial  era.  Then  BOB  DRINKWATER  gave  a  good  paper  on  Elijah 
Sikes.  He  was  followed  by  a  new  member  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  WALTER  POWELL,  who  talked  about  "A  Tale  of  Treason 
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Photo  by  Peg  Jenks 
Participants  in  the  rubbing  workshop  get  their  instructions 


Etched  in  Stone:  American  Victims  of  General  Benedict  Arnold's 
New  London,  Connecticut,  Raid,  1781."  He  gave  the  historic 
background  of  the  raid,  the  stages  of  the  raid,  and  showed  the  stones 
he  had  found  of  the  men  and  boys  who  had  been  killed. 

The  last  talk  was  HELEN  SCLAIR  on  the  bad  granite  she  had 
been  finding — mostly  from  Georgia  quarries. 

FRIDAY  LATE  NIGHT 

Late  night  began  with  JOHN  SPAULDING's  slides  on  the  trip 
from  East  Hampton  to  Hebron,  Connecticut  of  the  remains  of  Joseph 
Peters.  NANCY  MILLAR,  who  had  published  several  books  about 
gravestones  in  Canada,  showed  excellent  pictures.  GARY  COLLISON 
and  JOHN  O'BRIEN  gave  brief  shows.  PATTY  CRONIN,  a  new 
member,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  about  the  fancy  machine  at  the 
Johnson  atelier  in  New  Jersey  that  carved  her  marble  monument 


now  at  place  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York  City.  Patty  is  a 
professional  artist-painter  who  received  a  special  grant  to  try  a 
different  media.  She  chose  sculpture.  She  was  able  to  go  to  Carrarra 
to  pick  out  the  block  of  marble  she  wanted.  Although  the  computer- 
run  machine  did  most  of  the  work,  she  also  showed  a  slide  in  which 
she  was  working  with  a  chisel. 

PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

Saturday  was  participation  sessions  with  the  expected 
smorgasboard  of  choice,  run  as  smoothly  as  usual  by  CLAIRE 
DELORIA  and  BARBARA  AITKEN.  MARY  ANN  BODAYLA  offered 
"The  Unexpected,"  and  JANET  HEYWOOD  presented  "Perpetual 
Care?  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  Views  of  the  Permanence 
of  Gravestones  and  Cemetery  Embellishments."  Newcomer  ADELE 
CUMMINGS  talked  about  "La  Muerte  es  la  Corona  del  la  Vida  -  The 


Photos  by  Bill  Conway 
Celebration  of  Dick  Meyer's  retirement  from  the  MARKERS  editorship.  Left  to  right  kneeling  Marie  Ferre,  Tom  Graves.  Back  row: 
Barbara  Rotundo,  Bruce  Finnic,  Mary  Ann  Calidonna,  Frank  Calidonna,  Bob  Young,  Dick  Meyer,  Melvin  Mason,  Frederick  Meli, 
Tom  Mason,  and  Laurel  Gabel.  They  are  all  holding  copies  of  the  MARKERS  issues  Dick  edited. 
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Cemeteries  and  Gravestones  of  the  San  Louis  Valley,"  and 
BARBARA  ROTUNDO  talked  again  about  symbolism. 

The  second  session  included  MARY  ROBINSON  SIVE  on  "Lost 
Villages:  Cemeteries  as  Historical  Markers,"  and  CATHY 
BREITKREUTZ  gave  "Update  on  Congressional  Cemetery, 
Washington,  DC."  IAN  BROWN  presented  "The  Native  American 
Marking  of  Graves:  Examples  from  Prehistory  and  History,"  and 
LEE  ANN  HEWETT  and  LINDSEY  BREITHAUPT  talked  about 
"Historic  Cemetery  Survey:  The  First  Step  in  Cemetery 
Preservation." 

The  third  session  had  SHEILA  CHARLES  and  DAVID  LACY  giving 
"Remember  Me  as  You  Pass  By,"  and  JOE  EDGETTE  and  RICH 
SAUERS  presenting  "We  Haven't  a  Clue  What  We  are  Doing:  Here  a 
Clue,  There  a  Clue,  Slowly  the  Story  Unfolds!"  JULIANNE  COOPER'S 
talk  was  "What  Price  Food?  The  Inca,  Child  Sacrifice,  and  Crisis  in 
Society"  while  MIRA  GRAVES  presented  "Ecology,  Children,  and 
the  Graveyard." 

The  fourth  session  included  MARIANNE  GREENFIELD  giving 
instruction  in  "A  Digital  Camera  and  a  Laptop."  JOHN  SPAULDING 
explained  the  pictures  he  had  taken  of  "The  BuLkeley  Tomb:  Coffin 
Lids  as  Gravemarkers,"  and  HELEN  SCLAIR  talked  about  "Cemetery 
Records  for  the  Genealogist." 

FORBES  AWARD 

The  reception  Saturday  evening  honored  JIM  BLACHOWICZ, 

who  was  this  year's  recipient  of  the  Harriette  Merrifleld  Forbes 
Award.  (See  photo  and  speech  on  page  21 .)  The  banquet  was  "maple 
chicken"  and  served  by  waiters  and  waitresses  so  it  seemed  special. 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  took  place  before  the  first  evening  lecture. 
The  business  consisted  of  electing  some  new  trustees.  All  the  officers 
remain  the  same. 

SATURDAY  LECTURES 

Then  we  retreated  to  the  air-conditioned  auditoriimi  and  heard 
four  evening  lectures.  The  first  was  MARY  DEXTER  who  presented 
careful  research  on  her  "Coffin  Man."  Then  FREDERICK  MELI  gave 


Photo  by  Mateja  Habinc 
Cemetery  in  Breice,  Slovenia,  close  to  the  Croatian  border 

an  interpretive  analysis  based  on  the  epitaphs  on  gravestones. 
RICHARD  BETTERLY  did  a  capable  job  of  showing  class  distinctions 
in  a  Tennessee  plantation  graveyard.  The  final  paper  was  by  MATEJA 
HABINC  who  came  from  the  University  of  Ljubljana,  Slovenia,  to 
give  her  paper  on  changing  attitudees  toward  visiting  and  tending 
graves  in  Jugoslavia-Slovenia. 

The  MASON  brothers,  TOM  and  MELVIN,  again  ran  the  silent 
Auction  and  raised  the  grand  sum  of  $1,405.  People  were  able  to 
pick  up  their  "prizes"  during  the  evening.  The  winners  were  all 
very  happy. 

SATURDAY  LATE  NIGHT 

At  late  night,  we  were  handed  special  glasses  for  TOM  GRAVES' 
three-dimensional  slides.  BRENDA  REYNOLDS  challenged  us  with 
a  brief  mystery  and  mistakes  show.  BOB  YOUNG  showed  pictures 
of  a  cemetery  within  walking  distance  of  the  site  of  next  year's 
conference  in  Danbury.  JUDY  PETERS  talked  about  the 
documentation  and  plan  for  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery  #1,  New  Orkens. 

SUNDAY  MORNING  LECTURES 

Sunday  morning  we  had  to  get  up  promptly  because  we  had  to 
vacate  our  rooms  by  eleven  a.m.  That  meant  packing  before  the  first 
lecture.  While  we  were  squeezing  suitcases  shut,  there  was  an 
explosion  and  most  of  the  lights  went  out.  Most  people  left  at  this 
point  since  there  was  no  electricity  for  the  projector,  etc.  The  sales 
tables  were  just  being  packed  up,  with  ROBERTA  HALPORN  and 
our  administrator,  ANDREA  CARLIN  having  the  most  to  do.  Beyond 
the  sales  table,  by  the  light  coming  through  the  windows,  newcomer 
JAMES  ROGERS  was  able  to  read  a  moving  elegy. 

Suddenly  the  lights  came  on  and  GARY  COLLISON  started  his 
paper  on  the  burial  and  memoriaUzation  of  horses.  When  the  lights 
went  out  again,  we  all  gave  up.  Those  who  stayed  for  our  final 
meal  together  had  a  nice  picnic  lunch. 

While  the  lectures  ended  abruptly,  in  all  it  was  a  very  good 
conference  thanks  to  all  the  people  listed  on  page  24.  0 


Workshop  at  Rock  of  Ages 
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Forbes  Award 


2003  Harrittte  O^errifieCd  JorSes  Award 

Presented  to  James  ^tacfiowicz 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies 


Selected  Portions  of  Mr. 
Blackowicz's  Acceptance  Speech 

First  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it 
is  to  receive  an  award  for  an  activity 
that  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
profession  in  which  I  was  trained.  We 
in  the  AGS  who  have  explored  various 
aspects  of  early  American  gravestones 
have,  for  the  most  part,  done  so 
because  we  have  an  independently- 
developed  passion  for  this  subject;  and 
the  fact  that  our  research  may  never 
relate  to  professional  hiring  or 
promotion  gives  it  a  refreshing 
freedom  and  detachment. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  a 
number  of  very  pleasant  surprises  that 
awaited  me  when  I  first  began  looking 
into  the  lives  of  these  early 
stonecutters.  That  is,  much  of  it  was 
still  relatively  virgin  territory.  Even  if 
others  before  me  had  already  carved 
out  their  niches  in  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  schools  of 
stonecutting,  there  was  still  room,  I  was 
happy  to  discover,  for  newcomers — 

mostly  in  the  work  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  Even  here,  there  was  still  an  ample  number  of  winged 
skulls,  cherubs,  and  effigies  to  go  along  with  the  willows  &  urns 
and  plainer  features  of  later  marble  markers.  I  still  find  it  remarkable 
that  professional  historians  and  archaeologists  should  have  left  all 
this  to  us.  I  wonder  if  the  AGS  may  one  day  offer  a  professional 
certification  in  this  area — so  that  trained  historians  might  pick  up 
the  skills  and  knowledge  we  have  acquired  over  the  years. 

Other  surprises  that  I  encountered  in  carver  research  were  tied 
more  specifically  to  details  of  the  research  itself.  What  I  found  most 
fulfilling  was  bringing  these  unknown  craftsmen  to  light — these 
"nobodies"  of  early  American  history.  And  the  combination  of 
primary  historical  sources  and  the  physical  bodies  of  work  of  these 
men  did  allow  for  some  picture  of  what  their  lives  must  have  been 
like. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  two  years  or  so,  for  example, 
that  I've  acquired  a  better  sense  of  the  path  of  a  beginning 
stonecutter.  His  style  while  under  his  master  was  relatively 
subordinated;  his  master  would  often  letter  the  stones  the  apprentice 
carved;  the  apprentice's  stones  would  often  be  shipped  away  from 
their  home  base — in  part,  perhaps,  not  to  compete  with  the  master 
or  to  insure  that  the  local  clientele  not  be  given  a  beginner's  work, 
but  also  because  these  exports  might  help  establish  the  apprentice 
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in  a  distant  locale — a  place  to  which  he 
might  move  after  gaining  his 
independence. 

After  turning  twenty-one  and 
thereby  becoming  free  to  do  as  he 
pleased,  an  apprentice's  style  might 
change  instantly.  This  inaugurates  that 
fascinating  journeyman  period,  where  a 
young  man  will  often  move  to  another 
town  for  a  year  or  two  and  work  for  an 
established  stonecutter  there,  in  order  to 
earn  some  money  to  open  his  own  shop. 
What  makes  this  journeyman  period  so 
interesting  is  that  it's  brief  and  thus 
associated  with  only  a  handful  of  stones 
and  therefore  barely  detectable,  and  also 
because  it  is  an  exuberant  Hme,  with  a 
young  man  in  a  quite  experimental 
mood,  aiming  to  impress  and  satisfy  his 
new  clientele.  These  periods  also  may 
serve  to  forge  professional  links  among 
stonecutters;  a  carver  may  in  later  years 
contact  his  former  employer  in  order  to 
find  work  for  his  own  apprentice,  for 
example. 

And  so,  from  apprentice  to 
journeyman  to  master  and — perhaps — back  to  the  status  of  a 
struggling  journeyman,  it  was  possible  to  form  at  least  a  general 
sketch  of  these  laborers'  lives  and,  more  generally,  to  gain  a  sense  of 
what  it  must  have  been  like  to  work  at  this  level  of  society  two 
centuries  ago. 

Besides  getting  a  little  idea  of  life  from  this  earlier  time,  these 
years  of  gravestone  research  also  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  know  contemporary  New  England  as  well.  Living  in  Illinois 
limited  my  time  here,  and  so  1  had  to  prepare  for  my  visits  with 
rather  military  precision.  I've  made  fifteen  such  trips  in  the  last  eight 
years,  each  a  week  or  more,  and  each  day  filled  with  visits  to  as 
many  as  ten  towns  andtwenty  burial  grounds.  Preparation  included 
many  letters  and  e-mails,  but  also  many  telephone  calls  to  various 
individuals,  mostly  retired  persons  interested  in  and  knowledgeable 
of  local  history.  I  remember  once  apologizing  to  a  very  nice  lady  for 
calling  her  at  home  and  asking  her  for  some  details  on  the  Thompson 
family  genealogy,  only  to  have  her  reply  that  she  welcomed  the 
interruption  because  it  allowed  her  a  break  from  her  vacuuming. 

I  was  usually  in  the  first  burial  ground  at  around  dawn;  and 
finished  up  in  the  last  at  dusk.  Once,  when  waiting  in  my  rental  car 
for  first  light  in  a  Hingham  cemetery,  I  was  surprised  by  a  spotlight 
in  my  face  flashed  by  a  police  officer;  he  was  equally  surprised  when 
I  flashed  my  AGS  membership  card:  "Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
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thing,"  he  said.  Many  interesting  encounters  on  these  trips  were 
with  Individuals  who  facilitated  my  visits  to  obscure  family  plots 
or  burial  grounds:  Walter  Sunderland,  well  over  eighty,  guided  me 
through  brambles  to  find  a  stone  probated  to  Ebenezer  Winslow  of 
Berkley  (he  emerged  with  some  bloody  hands  after  that  effort);  there 
was  the  stranger  on  Martha's  Vineyard  who  walked  me  through 
very  dense  poison  ivy  to  an  obscure  Native  American  burial  ground; 
there  was  the  plumbing  contractor  who  guided  me  about  a  half  mile 
down  an  overgrown  path  in  the  back  of  his  house  in  Cohasset  to  see 
what  he  called  the  "indian  princess"  stone.  This  was  really  an 
eighteenth-century  marker  carved  by  Noah  Pratt:  it  looked  like  an 
"indian  princess"  because  of  the  typical  curled  wig  of  Pratt's  effigy 
on  the  stone.  And  Mr.  Dorgan  of  the  Brockton  cemetery  department, 
regaled  me  with  stories  of  Rocky  Marciano  and  other  native  sons  of 
Brockton,  and  gave  me  what  is  shU  one  of  my  most  prized  of  New 
England  possessions — a  key  that  will  open  all  seven  of  Brockton's 
locked  burial  grounds. 

Fenced  and  locked  burial  grounds  are  a  problem,  especially  if 
one  isn't  aware  beforehand  that  they  are  locked  and  if  the  next  chance 
at  getting  in  is  on  a  subsequent  trip  a  year  or  more  away.  And  so, 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  to  break  the  law  and  hop  over  a  fence 
or  two — most  recently  this  last  March  in  Stoughton,  where  Pearl 
Street  cemetery  was  locked,  perhaps  because  the  ice  sheets  and  snow 
made  opening  the  gate  physically  impossible.  Crunching  through 
frozen  snow  up  to  your  knees  was  not  what  I  had  hoped  for  on  this 
trip;  I'll  not  come  in  March  again. 

My  bases  of  operation  were  usually  Sandwich,  Hyannis,  West 
Dennis,  Plymouth  and  Braintree.  Research  into  documents  and 
public  records  was,  of  course,  less  lively  but  sometimes  as 
interesting:  It  was  exciting  to  examine  Harriette  Forbes'  original 
papers  in  Worcester,  and  rather  atmospheric  to  work  through  the 
original  tax  records  of  Plymouth  in  their  musty  old  town  vault.  The 
two  full  days  I  spent  examining  original  probate  records  in  the 
Barnstable  County  Court  House  was  quite  memorable  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  table  provided  by  the  probate  office  was  only  about 
twelve  feet  away  from  the  open  cubicle  in  which  Cape  citizens 
explained  why  they  were  applying  for  restraining  orders  against 
their  spouses. 

Being  able  to  drive  through  so  many  towns  in  such  a 
concentrated  area  has  always  reminded  me  of  Europe.  And  it  makes 
me  realize  how  much  of  a  single  community  most  of  New  England 
must  have  been  even  from  the  earliest  times.  It  helps  explain  a  little 
why  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  young  stonecutters  and  other 
craftsmen  were  so  mobile,  often  with  three  or  more  changes  of 
residence  in  their  lifetimes. 

All  of  the  results  of  my  research  are  pretty  much  contained  in 
my  book  manuscript,  which  awaits  publication.  In  the 
acknowledgment  section  of  that  manuscript,  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  34  different  individuals  for  the  material  assistance  they  provided 
me.  I  can't  mention  them  all  here,  but  I  have  to  single  out  five. 

I  don't  know  whether  my  manuscript  wUI  ever  be  published  as 
a  single  book,  but  much  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  MARKERS, 
under  the  superb  stewardship  of  Dick  Meyer.  The  quality  of  that 
publicaHon  was  yet  another  very  pleasant  surprise  that  awaited  me 
after  joining  the  AGS,  and  I  want  to  thank  Dick  and  the  AGS  for 


providing  researchers  such  as  myself  a  way  to  communicate  the 
results  of  that  research  at  a  time  when  even  so-called  academic 
publishers  are  thinking  only  of  market  and  profit. 

I  want  to  thank  Ralph  Tucker,  first,  for  the  excellent  studies  of  so 
many  carvers  that  were  relevant  to  my  research:  on  Bartlett  Adams, 
the  Geyers,  the  Lamsons,  the  Pratts,  the  Noyes.  And  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  helpful  information  he  supplied,  including  some 
crucial  photos,  relevant  to  the  work  of  a  number  of  Boston  carvers 
that  appeared  in  Maine. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Jim  Slater  for  his 
encouragement  and  his  generous  evaluation  of  my  work.  Although 
my  research  doesn't  extend  into  Connecticut,  I  nevertheless  often 
found  myself  consulting  his  indispensable  book  on  Connecticut 
carvers  when  I  came  across  such  imports  on  the  Cape.  He  also 
deserves  all  of  our  support  for  his  commitment  to  intense  and 
exhaustive  carver  research. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  Laurel  Gabel  and  Vincent  Luti — the  two 
people  whose  work  most  closely  influenced  and  impinged  on  my 
own.  I  cannot  say  enough  how  much  I  admire  the  exactness  and 
scrupulousness  of  their  research,  the  depth  of  their  knowledge  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  craft  of  gravestone  carving,  and  their 
passion  for  this  subject. 

In  1995  I  first  approached  Laurel  with  photos  of  about  one 
hundred  rubbings  that  I  had  collected  from  about  1972  on.  She  was 
very  generous  in  taking  the  time  to  suggest  carver  identifications 
for  most  of  them.  All  of  Laurel's  research  is  impeccable;  and  her 
work  with  Ted  Chase  in  Gravestone  Chronicles  on  early  Boston  carvers, 
on  Robert  Fowle  and  on  Levi  Maxcy  was  especially  helpful  to  my 
own. 

I  first  met  Vincent  Luti  when  he  received  the  Forbes  Award  at 
the  AGS  Conference  in  1997.  That  meeting  initiated  a  collaboration 
which  was  by  far  the  most  gratifying  experience  I've  had  in  the  time 
I've  been  a  member  of  the  AGS.  My  profession  is  academic 
philosophy — not  exactly  the  kind  of  area  in  which  teamwork  is  very 
common.  While  investigations  into  the  lives  of  men  who  left  behind 
little  evidence  of  their  activities  can  be  frustrating,  the  pleasure  of 
my  productive  collaboration  with  Vincent  more  than  compensated 
for  the  blind  alleys  in  many  of  the  other  areas  of  my  research. 
Vincent's  recent  book  on  eighteenth-century  Newport  carvers  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  informative,  comprehensive  and  closely 
argued  study  of  an  individual  school  of  carving  yet  to  appear.  I  wish 
we  had  twenty  such  books  on  various  schools,  regions,  and  periods. 

Apprentice  stonecutters  might  take  about  seven  years  or  so  to 
get  the  hang  of  their  craft.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  for  apprentice 
researchers.  It  was  just  about  seven  years  ago  that  I  joined  the  AGS 
and  began  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  established  authorities 
in  the  field.  And  so  I  want  to  thank  all  of  these  master  researchers  as 
a  group,  and  the  AGS,  for  recognizing  my  work  with  the  Forbes 
Award,  which  I  take  to  be  the  end  of  my  apprenticeship. 

You  know,  on  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  it  was  customary 
for  the  master  to  present  his  apprentice  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  or 
a  set  of  tools.  While  a  set  of  stone  chisels  might  have  been  a  nice 
accompaniment  to  the  Forbes  Award,  something  hanging  on  my  wall 
just  above  the  gravestone  books  of  these  masters  wiU  do  very  nicely. 
Thank  you  all  very  much.    0 
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2003  Certificates  of^erit 

Presented  to  Betty  Myers,  Rebecca  Gorman,  and  Melissa  Fleming 

are  closed  for  burial  and  the  Tolomato  Cemetery  is  closed  to  the 
public.  However,  Rebecca  gained  permission  from  the  St.  Augustine 
Diocese  to  conduct  an  inventory  of  each  stone  and  to  map  the 
cemetery.  In  turn,  because  the  Tolomato  Cemetery  is  in  such  bad 
repair,  she  is  turning  over  copies  of  all  of  her  research  to  the  St. 
Augustine  Diocese  for  future  preservation  projects.  Also,  Rebecca 
Vifill  provide  the  St.  Augustine  Historical  Society  with  copies  of  her 
research  on  both  cemeteries. 


Earlier  this  spring  in  the  Mid-West,  MELISSA  FLEMING  of 
Bethany,  Illinois,  was  presented  with  the  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit. 
In  1999  Melissa,  who  was  a  thirteen-year-old  seventh  grader  at  the 
time,  adopted  a  school  project  to  identify  lost  or  forgotten  burial 
grounds  in  Moultrie  County,  Illinois.  Presently  she  has  identified 
over  fifty  such  burial  grounds.  Her  greatest  effort  has  been  the 
reclamation  and  restoration  of  the  Purvis  Cemetery  near  AllenvUle. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  Melissa  enlisted  the  aid  of  fellow 
students.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  American  Legion  Post  #429, 
Moultrie  County  Historical  and  Gelealogical  Society,  Illinois 
Comptrollers  Office  and  Adams  Monument  Company.  She  has  been 
awarded  the  Americanism  Medal  by  the  Lovington  American  Legion 
Post  #429,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Service  Award 
from  the  Stephen  Decateur  Chapter,  and  the  Illinois  State 
Genealogical  Society  Youth  Award.    0 


Photo  by  Bill  Conway 
President  Bob  Drinkwater  presenting  the 
Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Betty  Myers 

At  the  Friday  evening  reception  at  the  conference,  the  Oakley 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  presented  to  BETTY  MYERS  from  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Betty  is  the  key  founding  member  and  treasurer  of 
the  Lincoln  Cemetery  Project  Association,  a  non-profit  organization, 
established  in  Gettysburg  in  1999  to  rescue  the  borough's  African- 
American  burial  ground  from  years  of  neglect.  For  this  purpose  the 
Association  raised  over  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  federal,  state, 
and  private  restoration  funds.  The  funds  were  used  to  conduct  an 
architectural  survey,  to  clean  and  reset  gravestones,  and  to  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  the  cemetery.  Betty  Myers  also  donated 
money  from  the  sales  of  her  book.  Segregation  in  Death:  Gettysburg's 
Lincoln  Cemetery,  to  the  Lincoln  Association's  perpetual  care  fund. 
As  a  result  of  her  efforts  and  according  to  the  borough's  historic 
preservation  officer,  Betty  is  widely  known  as  the  "guardian"  of  the 
Lincoln  Cemetery. 

REBECCA  GORMAN,  Department  of  Anthropology,  University 
of  North  Florida,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  received  the  award  earlier 
this  year  in  Florida.  For  her  senior  thesis,  in  the  Honors  Program  at 
the  University  of  North  Florida,  Rebecca  Gorman  conducted  original 
research  by  documenting  and  inventorying  two  cemeteries  in  St. 
Augustine,  Florida.  One  cemetery  is  the  Huguenot  Cemetery,  or 
Protestant  cemetery,  which  was  established  when  Florida  was 
exchanged  from  Spanish  to  American  control.  The  other  is  the 
Catholic  cemetery  called  the  Tolomato  Cemetery.  Both  cemeteries 
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Melissa  Fleming  with  her  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit 
presented  by  AGS  member  Charles  Chauncey  Wells 
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CONFERENCE  STAFF 

Peggy  Jenks — Conference  Chair 
C.  R.  Jones — Program  Chair 
John  Sterling — Registrar 
Aurora  Oberloh — Program  Book 
Virginia  Rockwood — Line  Drawings 
Tom  &  Melvin  Mason — Silent  Auction 
Bob  Young  &  Helen  Sclair — 

Registration 
Roberta  Halpom — Publicity 
Andrea  Carlin — Sales  Table  &  Exhibits 

CONSERVATION  WORKSHOP 

Charles  Marchant,  Chair 
Jim  Fannin 
Minxie  Fannin 
Fred  Oakley 
John  O'Brien 
Alicia  Paresi 
Brenda  Reynolds 
David  Via 

CARVING  DEMONSTRATION 

Karen  Sprague 
Tracy  Mahaff ey 

RUBBING  WORKSHOP 
Roberta  Halpom,  leader 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WORKSHOP 
Frank  Calidonna,  leader 

GUIDED  BUS  TOUR  LEADERS 

Valerie  Berberich 
Sally  Brillon 
Frank  Calidonna 
Joellen  Mulvaney 
Dani  Roberts 

AUDITORIUM  LECTURES 

C.  R.  Jones,  Program  Chair 

Valerie  H.  Berberich,  keynote  speaker, 
"Genealogical  Research  Leads  to  Historical 
Discovery:  The  Uncovering  of  Zerubbabel 
Collins'  Quarry  and  Stone  Shop" 

Richard  Betterly,  "Social  and  Racial 
Deference  in  a  Tennessee  Plantation 
Graveyard" 

Gary  Collison,  "They  Bury  Horses, 
Don't  They?" 

Mary  Dexter,  "Coffin  Man — A  Prodigal 
Son?  The  Stewart  Legacy" 

Bob  Drinkwater,  "The  Remarkable 
Career  of  Elijah  Sikes" 

Joe  Edgette,  "Those  Earthbound  Pearly 
Gates:  Gated  and  Non-Gated  Entrances  to 
Cemeteries" 

Laurel  Gabel,  "Diaries  and  Journals: 


First  Person  Narratives  of  Death,  Burial,  and 
Memorialization  in  Eighteenth-Century 
New  England.  Part  IT' 

Mateja  Habinc,  "Visiting,  Tending,  and 
Caring  for  Graves  in  Jugoslavia-Slovenia: 
Changing  Attitudes  and  Perceptions  1935- 
1998" 

Frederick  Meli,  "Language  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  Its  Meaning  and  Intent  as 
Viewed  on  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth- 
Century  Gravestones" 

Walter  Powell,  "A  Tale  of  Treason 
Etched  in  Stone:  American  Victims  of 
General  Benedict  Arnold's  New  London, 
Connecticut,  Raid,  1781" 

James  Rogers,  "Elegy:  A  Work  of 
Creative  Non-Fiction" 

Helen  Sclair,  "Granite:  Going,  Goin-, 
Go—,  G— " 

Richard  M.  Wilson,  "The  Washington 
County  (New  York)  Poorhouse  Cemetery" 

LATE  NIGHT 

Bill  Baeckler,  Leader 

Ian  Brown,  gravestones  in  Tuscany 

Gary  Collison,  Voices  from  the  past: 

WPA  interviews  with  Barre  stonecarvers 

and  quarrymen 

Mary  Dexter,  carver  research 

Tom  Graves,  three-dimensional  slides 

Neil  Jenness,  stones  from  Keene,  New 

Hampshire 

Charles  Marchant,  "Where  were  they 

then,  where  are  they  now?" 

Nancy  Millar,  Canadian  history  in  15 

minutes  or  less 

John  O'Brien  ,  last  year's  conference 
Judy  Peters,  the  documentation  and 

plan  for  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery  #1 . 

Brenda  Re)ntiolds,  a  brief  mystery  and 

mistakes  show. 

Jeff  Richman,  Zouave  uniforms 
Barbara  Rotundo,  sculptural  groups  in 

Vermont 

John  Spaulding,  The  exhumation  and 

reburial  of  Joseph  Peters  (1726-1761)  from 

East  Hampton  to  Hebron,  Connecticut 
Bob  Young,  a  cemetery  near  the  site  of 

next  year's  conference  in  Danbury 

PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

Claire  Deloria  and  Barbara  Aitken,  co- 
chairs 

Mary  Ann  Bodayla,  "The  Unexpected" 

Cathleen  L.  Breitkreutz,  "Update  on 

Congressional  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.C." 

Ian  Brown,  "The  Native  American 


Marking  of  Graves:  Examples  from 
Prehistory  and  History" 

Sheila  Charles  and  David  Lacy, 
"Remember  Me  as  You  Pass  By" 

Julianne  S.  Cooper,  "What  Price  Food? 
The  Inca,  Child  Sacrifice,  and  Crisis  in 
Society" 

Adele  Cummings,  "La  Muerte  es  la 
Corona  de  la  Vida — The  Cemeteries  of  the 
San  Louis  Valley" 

J.  Joseph  Edgette  and  Richard  A.  Sauers, 
"We  Haven't  a  Clue  What  We  are  Doing: 
Here  a  Clue,  There  a  Clue,  Slowly  the  Story 
Unfolds!" 

Mira  Graves,  "Ecology,  Children,  and 
the  Graveyard" 

Marianne  Greenfield,  "A  Digital 
Camera  and  a  Laptop" 

Lee  Ann  Hewett  and  Lindsey 
Breithaupt,  "Historic  Cemetery  Survey:  The 
First  Step  in  Cemetery  Preservation" 

Janet  Heywood,  "Perpetual  Care? 
Nineteenth  and  Twentiety-Century  Views  of 
the  Permanence  of  Gravestones  and 
Cemetery  Embelhshments" 

Barbara  Rotundo,  "Symbolism" 

Helen  Sclair,  "Cemetery  Records  for  the 
Genealogist" 

Mary  Robinson  Sive,  "Lost  Villages: 
Cemeteries  as  Historical  Markers" 

John  Spaulding,  "The  Bulkeley  Tomb: 
Coffin  Lids  as  Gravemarkers"    0 
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Conference  Chair  Registrar         Conservation  Workshop 
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Book  Reviews 


BOdKREVIEW 


Gone  But  Not  Forgotten: 
Quinette  Cemetery,  A  Slave 
Burial  Ground 

By  Keith  Rawlings,  Youth  In  Action, 
Kirkwood,  Missouri 
2003,  Paperback,  158  pages 
Photo  illustrations,  bibliography 
ISBN  0-9726006-0-4 
$17.95  +  $2.00  S/H 
Order  From:  YIA,  1269  Avery  Court, 
Kirkwood  MO  63122 

Reviewed  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 
Kirkwood,  Missouri,  is  the  birthplace  of 
author  Keith  Rawlings  and  he  has  had  a 
lifelong  interest  in  his  subject.  A  member  of 
AGS,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Civil  War 
Preservation  Trust  and  the  Kirkwood 
Historical  Society.  (AGS  has  been 
mistakenly  identified  in  the  text  as  the 
Association  of  Gravestone  Studies.) 
Quinette  Cemetery,  located  in  Kirkwood,  is 
one  of  only  five  African-American  slave 
burial  grounds  in  Missouri. 

Located  just  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
St.  Louis,  the  cemetery  takes  its  name  from 
Quinette  Addition,  a  subdivision  developed 
by  Oliver  Quinette  (1817-1882),  an  architect, 
builder,  and  real  estate  broker  in  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County.  The  age  of  the 
cemetery  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty;  an  old  cemetery  sign  indicates 
it  dates  from  1873,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
burials  may  have  taken  place  at  least  ten 
years  earlier,  with  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  interments  over  the  years.  Some  of 
the  individuals  are  said  to  be  Union  and 
Confederate  Soldiers  and  a  listing  of  burials 
in  a  cemetery  entry  book  recites  1866  as  the 
founding  date.  The  last  burial  occurred  in 
1973. 

In  spite  of  being  categorized  as  a  "slave 
burial  ground,"  the  slavery  experience  is 
touched  upon  hardly  at  all  and  would  have 
provided  some  additional  interest.  Cemetery 
records  indicate  that  persons  of  African- 
American  descent  that  lived  within  five 
miles  of  the  cemetery  could  be  buried  there 


without  charge,  as  well  as  "anyone  else  the 
trustees  of  the  cemetery  approved."  A 
number  of  those  buried  at  Quinette  are 
identified  as  members  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  (RLDS), 
indicating  a  strong  Mormon  presence  in  the 
Kirkwood  area.  No  polygamous  marriages 
will  be  noted  in  the  cemetery,  however,  as 
this  splinter  group  took  an  anti-polygamy 
stand. 

Growing  up,  Rawlings  first  began 
photographing  Quinette  gravemarkers  to 
earn  a  Boy  Scout  merit  badge.  It  is  estimated 
that  90%  of  the  cemetery's  gravemarkers 
have  disappeared  through  neglect  and 
vandalism.  When  he  photographed  the 
remaining  grave  markers  in  1964/65,  less 
than  fifteen  were  located  and  today  none  of 
those  he  photographed  are  still  standing, 
making  his  images  a  particular  treasure. 

Family  histories  are  traced  (several 
accompanied  by  pedigree  charts), 
descendants  of  those  buried  at  the  cemetery 
were  interviewed,  and  local  records  were 
consulted.  Kirkwood  streets  are  named  for 
Spears,  Bouyer,  Whitson,  and  Reed  (all 
family  names  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery). 
Other  African- American  family  names  that 
are  important  to  Kirkwood's  history  are  seen 
in  the  cemetery  and  include  Davis,  Evans, 
Gray,  Mitchell,  Spears,  and  Willis.  One 
interesting  vignette  is  that  of  Sophia  St. 
James  Spears.  Bom  in  1860,  she  lived  until 
1953  and  often  mentioned  that  she  lived  on 
the  farm  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  before  he  was 
President,  remembered  him  well,  and 
recalled  that  her  mother  cooked  for  him. 
James  Anderson  Mitchell  had  an 
entertaining  story  to  tell  as  well;  his  father 
was  valet  to  Missouri's  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  and  the  elder  Mitchell  was  wounded 
by  a  wUd  bullet  from  the  gun  of  Jim  Lucas 
when  Lucas  and  Benton  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Some  peripheral  topics  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  book,  such  as  brief  histories  of 
Olive  Chapel  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
(AME)  Church  and  Bopp  Chapel  (a  local 
funeral  home  operation  established  in  1902). 
A  section  dealing  with  funeral  and  burial 


practices  of  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s, 
contributed  by  John  D.  Avery  of  Manchester, 
Missouri,  does  little  to  inform  us  if  and  how 
the  Quinette's  ethnic  practices  differed  from 
the  Euro-American  tradition.  In  a  discussion 
of  gravestone  rubbings,  it  is  suggested  that 
newsprint  and  black  charcoal  are  the 
materials  of  choice.  Few  AGS  members  are 
likely  to  agree  with  this  selection. 

The  book  lacks  an  index,  a  "must"  that 
can  perhaps  be  added  if  the  book  is  reprinted 
in  the  future.  Sixty  pages  have  been  devoted 
to  material  clearly  outside  the  scope  of 
cemeteries  and  gravestones.  An  alphabetized 
1910  Kirkwood  Street  Directory  and 
timetables  and  routes  of  the  city's  streetcar 
lines  have  little  or  no  appeal  to  the  general 
reader.  Though  the  book  is  nicely  produced 
on  slick  paper,  more  meticulous  editing 
would  have  improved  it  further.  While  of 
minimal  interest  to  gravestone  researchers, 
Missouri's  local  history  buffs  and 
genealogists  will  doubtless  find  this  book 
useful. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  book  is  to  be  used  to  preserve  Quinette 
Cemetery — indeed  a  worthy  cause. 
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Review  by  Kathryn  Crabtree 
This  bilingual  book  by  Brazilian  art 
historian  and  AGS  member,  Maria  Elizia 
Borges,  will  appeal  to  students  of  late 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century 
cemeteries  and  others  interested  in  a  cross- 
cultural  perspective.  Not  a  coffee-table  art 
book,  this  volume  serves  as  the  published 
version  of  Professor  Borges'  doctoral 
dissertation  (University  of  Sao  Paulo,  1991). 
The  work  is  divided  into  five  major  sections: 
an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  region, 
detailed  information  on  the  marmoraria 
(marble  yards)  founded  in  Ribeirao  Preto 
during  the  period  1890-1930,  a  discussion  of 
deathways  and  factors  influencing  the 
examination  of  cemeteries  in  Brazil,  a 
typology  with  a  selected  catalogue  of  existing 
tombs  erected  in  the  region,  and  a  summary 
of  the  author's  findings.  Readers  unfamiliar 
with  the  cemeteries  and  gravemarkers  of 
Latin  America  will  learn  much  from  this 
extended  study.  Although  limited  to  one 
small  geographical  area  within  a  vast 
continent,  its  very  focus  allows  for  a  depth 
of  vision  not  to  be  gleaned  from  a  broad 
overview. 

Ribeirao  Preto  is  a  city  and  county 
located  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  As 
the  heart  of  what  would  become  a  major 
agricultural  region  after  the  introduction  of 
coffee-growing  in  1876,  Ribeirao  Preto 
rapidly  urbanized,  and  attracted  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  who  perceived  it  as 
a  place  of  financial  opportunity.  Among 
them  were  educated  Italian  engineers, 
architects,  and  marble  carvers.  The  earliest 
extant  cemetery,  the  Saudade  Avenue 
Cemetery,  was  created  in  1892,  and  at  the 
same  time  Carlo  Barberi  established  his 
Italian-Brazilian  Marble  Yard  nearby.  Borges 
credits  Barberi  with  introducing  the  eclectic 
style  of  funerary  art  that  was  already 
fashionable  in  other  parts  of  Brazil.  Through 
the  1910s,  Italian  immigrants  were  called 
upon  "to  reproduce  the  elitist  taste  of  the 
coffee  bourgeoisie  on  the  mansions,  the 
stately  two-story  buildings,  and  the  funerary 
artwork  as  well,  according  to  European 
aesthetic  ideals"  (p.  39).  At  the  end  of  the 
1920s,  however,  Brazil  suffered  an  economic 
crisis,  the  once-rich  coffee  plantations  turned 
into  small  holdings  of  mixed  farming,  and 
most  of  the  local  marble  yards  were  closed 
by  World  War  n. 


Borges  conducts  a  tour  of  the  marble 
carving  profession  as  practiced  in  this 
region.  She  discusses  the  organization  of  the 
shops,  training  of  persormel,  and  the  role  of 
what  she  calls  the  "artist-artisan,"  a  term 
giving  credence  to  both  art  and  technique 
(p.  14).  She  traces  the  history  of  the  four  local 
firms  founded  during  her  period  of  study, 
and  lists  by  name  and  primary  occupation 
sixty-four  individuals  engaged  in  this  work. 
In  interviews  with  descendants,  Borges 
examined  reference  works  used  by  the 
carvers,  who  had  modeled  their  Neo- 
classical and  Art-Nouveau  style  depictions 
of  angels,  saint  images,  and  crosses  from 
illustrations  in  catalogues  originating  in 
Europe.  However,  Carrara  marble  became 
difficult  to  obtain  after  World  War  I,  and 
granite  tombs  began  to  replace  marble  ones 
in  the  1920s. 

Borges  places  the  development  of 
Brazilian  cemeteries  in  a  framework 
informed  by  French  and  Italian  social  history 
and  art  history.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few 
monumental  tombs  left  in  situ  in  Brazil.  Real 
estate  is  at  a  premium,  the  cemeteries  are 
crowded,  and  little  maintenance  is  done. 
Vandalism  is  a  problem.  Older  tombs  are 
moved  or  destroyed  as  the  cemeteries  are 
remodeled  to  make  room  for  expansion. 
Legislation  favoring  historic  landmarks  may 
have  come  too  late  to  offer  much  protection. 

Borges  argues  that  there  is  a  social 
■  importance  in  funerary  art  because  it  reflects 
the  aesthetic  values  of  those  who  choose  it 
for  their  most  public  of  places.  It  honors  the 
dead,  and  his  or  her  accomplishments  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  while  conveying 
certain  moral,  religious,  and  civic  messages 
to  all  who  visit  the  site.  She  views  funerary 
art  as  representing  a  certain  mind-set,  that 
of  the  deceased  and  his  society.  She 
maintains  that  the  analysis  of  this 
phenomenon  should  not  rest  on  questions 
of  aesthetics  alone. 

Borges'  typological  inventory  is  specific 
to  Ribeirao  Preto,  taking  into  account  the 
work  of  local  carvers.  Broad  categories 
include  funerary  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
ornamentation;  the  latter  group  is  sub- 
divided by  technique.  Of  a  total  inventory 
of  500  documented  tombs  in  her  study,  she 
illustrates  and  catalogues  thirty  found  in 
Ribeirao  Preto  and  nearby  towns.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  types  of  structures  and  their 


various  decorative  elements  are  commonly 
seen  in  other  cemeteries  of  the  period, 
though  examples  shown  here  indicate  that 
many  of  the  local  carvers  were  highly 
talented  craftsmen. 

A  glossary  includes  technical  terms  from 
the  world  of  the  stone-carvers  (the  tools  they 
used  and  the  tasks  they  performed)  and  a 
selection  of  notes  regarding  the  (primarily 
Christian)  symbolism  Borges  found 
expressed  in  the  tombs.  The  bibliography 
consists  mainly  of  references  in  Portuguese 
published  in  Brazil.  A  number  of  Italian  and 
some  French  works  are  cited;  only  a  few  of 
her  sources  are  in  English. 

The  reader  should  be  forewarned  that 
there  are  some  problems  with  presentation 
in  this  book.  While  we  must  applaud  the 
publisher's  decision  to  issue  it  in  a  bilingual 
format,  the  translation  seems  awkward, 
making  for  a  rather  rough  read,  especially 
where  certain  words  and  phrases  strike  a 
discordant  note  with  the  native  English 
speaker.  Some  material  is  repeated 
unnecessarily  in  different  sections  of  the 
book.  Occasionally,  typographical  errors 
appear  in  the  translated  text,  and  references 
may  be  left  out  of  the  English  version  that 
can  be  found  in  the  Portuguese.  In  one  case, 
two  different  dates  are  given  for  the 
founding  of  one  of  the  marble  yards  -  in  both 
languages  -  leading  to  some  confusion.  At 
least  one  cited  reference  was  omitted  from 
the  bibliography.  One  monimiental  tomb  is 
missing  from  the  stated  total  of  31  tombs 
catalogued.  Most  unfortunately,  the 
overview  shots  of  the  tombs  in  the  catalogue, 
although  clear,  are  far  too  small  for  one  to 
make  out  their  details.  Finally,  in  a  scholarly 
reference  work,  the  lack  of  an  index  is 
inconvenient. 

AGS  members,  however,  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  serious  study  of  cemeteries  and 
gravemarkers  from  a  place  few  of  us  wiU 
ever  be  privileged  to  visit  in  person.  Borges 
has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  research, 
covering  a  number  of  intriguing  topics,  and 
has  thus  enhanced  the  world  literature  in  our 
specialized  field  of  interest.  Her  joy  in,  and 
enthusiasm  for,  a  proud  tradition  of  funerary 
art  shines  throughout  this  volume.  She  is  to 
be  commended  for  her  contribution.   0 
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Colloquium  on  Cemetery  Preservation 

The  Historic  Preservation  Department  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  sponsoring  a  two-day 
working  colloquium  titled  "Deadspace: 
Preserving  America's  Historic  Necro- 
geographies"  on  November  7-8,  2003  to 
address  the  issues  surrounding  the 
preservation  of  the  American  burial  ground 
and  cemetery  and  to  discuss  problems  and 
methods  of  approach  and  practice  in 
documentation,  intervention,  planning  and 
management. 

Invited  speakers  will  address  a  broad 
range  of  issues  and  participants  will  be 
limited  to  professionals  familiar  with  the 
subject  through  research  and  practice  to 
ensure  dialogue  across  the  many  related 
disciplines  of  history,  geography,  folklore, 
anthropology,  architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  planning  and  conservation. 
The  plenary  session  reports  will  define 
directions  for  research  and  will  provide  new 
guidance  for  professional  practice  in  the 
conservation  of  America's  historic 
necrogeographies. 

Space  is  limited.  (First  come,  first  serve.) 
For  more  information  and  to  download  the 
full  colloquium  brochure,  visit  http:// 
www.upenn.edu  /  gsfa  and  check  out  "News 
&  Events",  or  contact  Judy  Peters  at 
judypa@attglobal.net. 

Request  from  Victor  Bonneville 

I  am  compiling  a  list  of  zinc  markers  in 
New  England.  Would  AGS  members  who 
know  of  locations  of  cemeteries  with  zinc 
markers  please  write  me  at  69  Robert  St., 
Attleboro  MA  02703  or  e-mail  me  at 
vgbsr@aol.com. 


How  Should  Names  Appear  on 
Tombstones? 

In  the  March  25,  2003  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  The  Republican,  a  letter  to 
"Dear  Abby"  from  Jeanne  G.  Bobrowiecki  of 
Simrise,  Florida,  took  exception  to  advice 
given  to  Mrs.  Smith  who  asked  how  her 
name  should  appear  on  her  tombstone,  given 


the  fact  that  she  remarried  after  a  long  and 
happy  marriage.  "You  told  her  she  could  use 
both  husbands'  last  names — Jane  Smith 
Jones. 

"Please  don't  take  away  her  real  identity. 
She  was  not  bom  with  the  name  Smith.  Her 
tombstone  should  read  something  like  this: 
'Jane  Brown/ Wife  of  Robert  Smith/  Wife  of 
Vernon  Jones.' 

"A  monument  producer  explained  this 
to  my  mother  and  me  many  years  ago.  A 
tombstone  is  a  historical  document  of  sorts, 
and  a  wife's  maiden  name  should  always 
appear. 

"Signed:  Jeanne  G.  Bobrowiecki, 
Sunrise,  Florida." 


Seeking  a  Volunteer 

Do  you  have  neat  handwriting,  an 
interest  in  New  England  gravestones,  and  a 
few  extra  minutes  in  the  day?  We  are  looking 
for  a  volunteer  to  go  through  some 
photographs  left  to  AGS  by  Ted  Chase.  The 
task  is  to  place  labels  on  the  backs  with  the 


name,  date  of  death,  and  location  of  each, 
and  then  to  organize  the  photos  by  location. 
There  is  a  shoebox  full  of  photos  in  envelopes 
that  give  their  location  by  town.  As  they  are 
now  they  aren't  much  use  to  researchers 
without  this  additional  information  and 
sorting.  They  will  then  be  added  to  the 
photo  collections  in  the  AGS  Archives.  If  you 
are  interested,  please  contact  Laurel  Gabel 
at  LKGabel@aol.com  or  telephone  (508)  362- 
7808.    0 


Advertise  Your  Wares 

If  you  have  a  gravestone-related  product 
or  book  to  sell,  why  not  consider  advertising 
in  the  AGS  Quarterly?  The  fees  are: 

$30  -  business  card  size 

$50 -1/4  page 

$90 -1/2  page 

$200  -  full  page  insert,  one  side 
Send  your  camera  ready  advertisement  on 
disk  or  hard  copy  to  the  Quarterly  Editor, 
AGS  Office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207, 
Greenfield,  MA  01301. 


When  Mortuary  Monuments  are  Old                                      | 

When  mortuary  monuments  are  old 

But  Victoriana's  sentimentality. 

And  yet  communicate  as  they  do. 

Agush  with  marble  flora,  filligree,  and 

Are  they  speaking  to  all 

scroll. 

With  their  words,  wending  images. 
Effusions,  admonitior\s,  flora 

(And  the  idealized  infant  too) 
Must  be  for  impressing  their  ov^ti 

And  memorabilia? 

With  their  piety  of  dolorous  pomp. 

Words  from  buriers  to  the  buried  or 
Blurbs  of  the  buried  to  the  buriers. 
And  then  ...  the  ages  intercede. 

All  go  into  the  long  trot  of  time. 

So  then!  It's  Puritans  speaking  to  all 
(For  aD  time,  forever) 
Victorians  for  victory  of  impressions 
over  their  own  observers. 

But  what  of  those  buried  or  ashed  of 

And  today?  We  dissemble  on  death. 

pewter) 

All  shown  now  is  for  us — or  not — ^but 

Are  these  cryptic  commimications 

then . . . 

Of  the  covered  and  their  coverers 

We  do  know  that  such  is  ephemeral 

Meant  to  talk  to  all  centuries  to  come. . . 

And  meant  to  fall  away  by  the  next 

Come  what  may? 

century. 

The  tablestone  of  Reverend  Danforth  does 

Regard  me  as  that  stranger  to  stop 

And  cast  an  eye,  cold  commanded,  and 

true. 

For  he  thought  in  permanent  terms. 

We  are. 

Perhaps  as  intended. 

Disposable  now. 

by  W.  Andy  Meier 
(written  at  Conference  2003) 
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Limestone  and  Marble  Monument 
Conservators  Explore  a  New  Solution 

Researchers  plan  to  try  using  bacteria  to  remove  the  black 
crust  that  forms  on  many  limestone  and  marble  monuments. 

This  process  has  come  to  the  attention  of  conservators 
through  some  art  historians  who  used  bacteria  to  save  a  priceless 
medieval  Italian  fresco,  Conversation  of  St.  Efisio,  painted  by  Tuscan 
artist  Spinello  Aretino  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fresco  is  on 
an  interior  vk'all  of  the  Camposanto  (cemetery)  in  Pisa,  near  the 
Leaning  Tower. 

The  Aretino  painting  and  others  were  damaged  during  World 
War  II.  A  restoration  effort  after  the  war  detached  the  frescoes  from 
the  walls  and  glued  them  onto  canvas  stretched  across  asbestos 
frames.  But  the  glue,  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  use  of 
ammonium  carbonate  as  a  cleaning  solvent  would  have  caused 
much  of  the  paint  to  dissolve. 

Enter  Pseudomonas  stutzeri.  The  rod-shaped  bacteria,  which 
can  break  dov\m  many  cleaners  and  other  chemicals,  nibbled  away 


at  the  residue  obscuring  the  fresco,  until  its  figures  looked  less  like 
ghosts  and  more  like  people.  "Aretino's  painting  was  in  desperate 
condition,"  said  Dr.  Claudia  Sorlini  of  the  University  of  Milan.  "TTie 
result  is  amazing."  [Article  from  Discovery  News  by  Rossella  Lorenzi, 
June  20,  2003.  For  full  article  see  http:  /  /dsc.discovery.com  /news  /briefs  / 
20030616/bacteriaart.htrnl.] 

MARKER  S    Con  tin  uedfrom  page  1 3 

"Tributes  in  Stone  and  Lapidary  Lapses:  Commemorating  Black 
People  in  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth-Century  America"  {MARKERS 
VT),  discusses  a  Vermont  example.  Entries  for  nearly  a  dozen  states 
lead  to  Angelika's  work. 

It  is  a  daunting  task  to  follow  the  eleven  years  of  Dick  Meyer's 
remarkable  tenure.  I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  continue  efforts  to 
bring  you  the  best  in  cemetery  and  gravemarker  scholarship.  If 
you  have  suggestions  about  how  to  improve  MARKERS  or  about 
possible  articles,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me — Gary 
(glc@psu.edu)    0 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 
35  Hadley  Road 

#214 

Sunderland,  MA 

01375 

(413)  665-5157 


As  I  write  this,  I've  just  finished  the 
layout  for  our  2004  Cemetery  Art  Calendar. 
Now,  I  can  begin  my  final  preparations  for 
our  Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  in 
Poultney,  Vermont— just  a  few  weeks  away. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  the  planning  for  our  next 
conference  wiU  be  well  underway: 

Western  Connecticut  State 

University 
Danbury,  Connecticut 
June  24-27,  2004 

The  Danbury  Gravestone  Project  and  the 
Danbury  Museum  and  Historical  Society  wUl 
serve  as  co-hosts.  We  are  planning  a  day- 
long trip  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut  to  visit 
the  Center  Church  Crypt  (see  Markers  IX)  and 
Grove  Street  Cemetery,  as  well  as  bus  tours 


of  historic  cemeteries  in  southwestern 
Connecticut  and  the  lower  Hudson  Valley. 

My  annual  report  will  appear  in  the  fall 
issue  of  the  Quarterly.  'Til  then,  best  wishes 
for  an  enjoyable  summer. 

—  Bob  Drinkwater 


Do  You  Receive  the  AGS  E-mail 
Newsletter? 

If  the  office  has  your  correct  e-mail 
address,  you  should  have  received  three 
E-mail  Newsletters  by  now.  We  have  begun  this 
publication  to  be  in  more  frequent  touch  with 
our  members  than  we  can  with  the  Quarterly 
and  to  publicize  member's  activities  and 
events  that  have  shorter  timelines  than  the 
Quarterly  schedule  can  handle. 

Be  sure  to  keep  your  e-mail  address 
updated  when  you  change  servers.  A  note  to 
Life  Members — since  we  usually  get  new 
e-mail  addresses  from  the  returned  renewal 
notices  which  Life  Members  do  not  receive, 
you  wUl  have  to  be  especially  alert  to  let  us 
know  when  you  change  addresses. 
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Barnard  Mortuary  Chapel 


James  R.  Miller 


C 


Photo  from  the  Sheffield  Historical  Society, 
Mark  Dewey  Research  Center 
Fig.  1  Frederick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard,  1809-1889. 


olumbia  College  (now  University)  financed  a  mortuary 
chapel  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts'  Center  Cemetery.  The  chapel 
was  designed  by  the  distinguished  architect,  Clarence  Sumner  Luce 
(1852-1924)  to  receive  the  remains  of  Frederick  Augustus  Porter 
Barnard  (1809-1889)  and  his  wife,  Margaret  McMurray  Barnard 
(1827-1891). 

Bom  and  raised  in  Sheffield,  the  son  of  Robert  Foster  Barnard 
and  Augusta  Porter  Barnard,  Frederick  (Fig.  1)  had  his  early 
education  locally  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Orville  Dewey,  and 
subsequently  at  an  academy  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  His 
college  preparation,  under  Jared  Curtis,  was  closer  to  home,  in 
nearby  Stockbridge.  Barnard  entered  Yale  University  and 
graduated,  1828,  second  in  his  class  overall,  but  first  in  scientific 
studies.  He  served  in  several  academic  capacities  including 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  and  president  and  later  chancellor  of  the  University  of 


Mississippi. 

But  the  Civil  War  brought  his  return  to  the  North  in  1861.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  president  of  Columbia  and  he  served  in 
that  capacity  for  25  years,  until  his  death  in  1889.  A  champion  of 
elective  studies  and  education  for  women,  he  prodded  the  reluctant 
Columbia  trustees  to  allow  its  faculty  to  teach  women.  Although 
instruction  took  place  outside  the  college,  in  a  building  provided 
for  that  purpose  by  separate  funds,  the  students  were  tested  by 
college  examinations  and  could  attain  the  bachelor  degree.  This 
segregated  arrangement  ultimately  failed  but  a  few  months  after 
his  death  Columbia  established  a  school  for  women  and,  in  his  honor, 
named  it  Barnard  College. 

According  to  a  local  resident,  Barnard  invited  Columbia  trustees 
to  Sheffield  and  showed  them  "the  sights  from  a  horse-drawn 
carriage  and  proclaim[ed]  the  beauties  of  the  countryside."  He  was 
embarrassed,  however,  by  the  crumbling  wooden  shed  that  stood 
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Photo  from  the  Sheffield  Historical  Society,  Mark  Dewey  Research  Center 
Fig.  2    Barnard  Mortuary  Chapel,  circa  1910,  Center  Cemetery,  Sheffield  Massachusetts 

beside  the  road  in  Center  Cemetery  that  was  used  to  hold  caskets 
over  the  winter.  "Its  condition  was  so  jarring  a  note  to  his  evident 
pride  in  the  other  aspects  of  the  area  that  after  he  died  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  College  buUt  the  handsome  stone  chapel,  where  he 
and  his  wife  are  entombed,  in  his  memory."  The  bronze  dedication 
plaque  reads,  "In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Porter 
Barnard,  STD,  a  son  of  Sheffield[,]  for  25  years  president  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  both  of 
whom  were  benefactors  of  the  College,  this  chapel  is  erected  by  the 
Trustees  AD  MDCCCXCHI."  (Stating  STD,  an  earned  theological 
degree  cortferred  only  by  seminaries,  is  thought  to  be  an  error.  There 
is  no  record  of  Barnard  ever  attending  a  seminary.  He  did,  however, 
have  an  honorary  divinity  degree.) 

The  architect,  Clarence  Sumner  Luce,  was  bom  in  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts,  in  1852,  a  son  of  Augustus  and  Elvira  Clarissa 
Sampson  Luce.  He  died  in  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  is  buried 
in  HaydenvUle,  Massachusetts,  a  childhood  home. 

In  preparation  for  a  career  in  architecture.  Luce  studied  sciences 
for  four  years  at  the  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton, 
Massachusetts,  before  commencing  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office 
of  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant  in  Boston.  To  augment  his  education  he  took 
courses  at  the  Lowell  Institute  and  attended  lectures  at  Harvard 
University  on  architecture  and  archaeology  that  acquainted  him  with 
classical,  colonial,  English,  and  landscape  architecture.  By  the  late 
1870s  he  was  in  practice  with  Bryant  but  by  1885  he  had  moved  to 
New  York  City  where  he  opened  his  own  office,  first  on  Fourth 
Avenue  and  later  at  334  Fifth  Avenue. 

His  architectural  specialty  became  urban  residential  structures, 
but  earlier  in  his  career  he  also  designed  other  building  types  that 


included  the  Night  and  Day  Bank  at 
44""  Street  and  5*  Avenue  in  New 
York  City;  the  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts, opera  house;  the  Ren- 
aissance and  Somerset  hotels  in  New 
York,  and  a  third  hotel  in  Cushing's 
Island,  Maine;  numerous  exhibition 
buildings,  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
pavilion  for  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial International  Exposition;  single 
family  homes,  usually  in  the  shingle 
style,  including  the  Mrs.  Duncan 
Archibald  Pell  House,  11  Francis 
Street,  Newport  and  the  Lyman  C. 
Josephs  House,  438  Wolcott  Avenue, 
Middletown,  both  in  Rhode  Island. 
His  best  known  urban  housing  de- 
sign was  done  in  conjunction  with 
fellow  architect,  Bruce  Price.  Their 
King  Model  Houses  in  Harlem,  New 
York,  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Sh-iver's  Row  at  203-271  West  138* 
Street,  2360-2378  Seventh  Avenue 
and  202-272  West  139*  Stieet.  The 
Sheffield  mortuary  chapel  is  the  only 

Luce    memorial    that   has  been  identified. 

Luce's  design  was  constructed  by  Edward  Hoyt  Shaw,  stone 
mason  and  plaster  contractor  of  neighboring  Great  Barrington, 
Massachusetts,  who  was  bom  in  nearby  AusterUtz,  New  York,  in 
1849,  to  Melanchthon  and  Harriet  Munson  Shaw.  Edward  died  in 
Great  Barrington  in  1931  and  is  interred  in  its  Mahaiwe  Cemetery. 

The  24  X  20  '  building  is  rustic  Gothic  in  design,  with  bold, 
aspiring  vertical  lines  accentuated  by  lancet  windows  and  a  steeply 
pitched  roof  that  at  its  highest  point  stretches  26  feet  above  grade 
(Fig.  2).  Major  construction  materials  include  fieldstone,  roof  slate, 
and  light-yellow  brick,  the  last  for  interior  walls.  These  walls  also 
incorporate  contrasting  red  brick  in  horizontal  stiipes  and  over 
windows.  The  ceiling  and  its  framing  are  Georgia  pine  and  reach  24 
feet  above  the  floor.  Door  sUls,  steps,  corbels,  windows,  and  caps 
are  rough  dressed  quarry  stone  as  are  the  foundation  walls  which 
rest  on  a  bed  of  packed  rubble  and  solid  masonry.  Except  for  some 
minor  repairs,  a  replaced  roof  and  a  restored  entiance  porch,  the 
building  retains  the  integrity  of  its  original  design  and  construction. 

The  ground  level  is  a  single  20'  x  16'  room  with  walls  nine  feet 
high,  each  featuring  a  lancet  window  of  clear  leaded  glass  (Fig.  3). 
Mounted  on  the  west  wall  is  a  tablet  of  pure  white  marble  with  the 
chiseled  words:  "Beneath  this  chapel  lie  the  remains  of  F.A.P. 
Barnard,  the  eighth  president  of  Columbia  College;  bom  in  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  May  5  1809;  died  in  New  York  City,  April  27, 1889,  and  of  his 
wife,  Margaret  M.,  bom  in  Carlisle,  England,  1827;  died  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Oct.  4, 1891."  This  chamber,  which  functions  as  the  chapel, 
contains  its  original  pulpit  with  matching  pews  and  ecclesiastical 
chairs  but  one  item,  a  pump  organ,  has  been  lost. 

The  floor  of  the  lower  leveL  accessible  only  by  ladder,  is  10'  below 
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Photo  from  the  Sheffield  Historical  Society, 
Mark  Dewey  Research  Center 
Fig.  3    Interior,  Barnard  Mortuary  Chapel 


grade.  It  consists  of  a  two-room  vault,  the  first  16x7',  lined 
with  common  brick  and  housing  steel  superstructures  that  can  hold 
five  coffins  awaiting  cemetery  burial.  The  second  chamber,  16'  x 
11 ',  has  three  walls  of  rubble  stone  and  a  fourth  of  brick.  This  latter, 
larger  room,  contains  the  remains  of  the  Bamards,  sealed  beneath 
the  floor. 

The  building  was  dedicated  on  a  rainy  day  in  September  1898, 
by  Seth  Low,  a  former  Barnard  student,  and  his  successor  as 
president  of  Columbia,  who  presented  it  to  the  Sheffield  Cemetery 
Association  as  a  memorial  to  President  and  Mrs.  Barnard.  His 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Barnard,  headed  the  Association  at  the  time 
and  she  joined  in  its  formal  acceptance.  President  Low  said  the 
chapel  "will  say  to  every  one  in  Sheffield  who  has  ears  to  hear,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  serve  humanity." 

The  Gothic  stone  structure  is  an  important  landmark  to 
hundreds  of  school  children  and  adults  as  they  pass  daily  to  and 
from  school  or  work.  Although  seldom  open  to  the  public,  each 
year  local  students  visit  it  and  the  cemetery  as  part  of  their  studies 
and  it  was  recently  a  popular  stop  on  a  tour  of  historic  structures 
sponsored  by  the  local  historical  society.   0 
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The  Little  House 
that 

Heartache  Built 


Kimberly  Brooks 
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As  a  small  child,  I  can  remember  seeing  the  doUhouse  from  the 
back  seat  of  my  parents'  red  1964  Chevrolet  Malibu  Super  Sport  as 
we  drove  past  the  cemetery  on  our  way  to  church. 


Approximately  five  feet  in  height, 
square  in  shape,  this  dollhouse  resembles  a 
small  Victorian-style  house  set  upon  a  brick 
foundation.  The  house  is  made  of  wood, 
Plexiglas  (not  original),  tin,  and  latex 
exterior  paint.  The  color  is  currently  cream, 
gray  and  maroon.  The  exterior  has  been 
various  colors  through  the  years,  black  and 
white,  and  green  and  white.  The  interior  is 
a  pale  pink.  On  all  four  sides  the  windows 
enable  the  onlooker  to  gaze  inside  the 
doUhouse.  There  is  a  small  commemorative 
plaque  in  the  "front"  window.  The  exterior 
has  scalloped  "siding"  painted  in  white  and 


gray  with  a  maroon  wreath  adorning  each 
side  under  the  gables. 

The  little  house  contains  the  following: 
a  miniature  high-poster  bed  with  a  quilt 
(possibly  original);  a  miniature  pot-bellied 
stove  with  a  pUe  of  twigs  imitating  a  log  pOe; 
a  tiny  teddy  bear  sitting  in  a  handmade 
rocking  chair  (chair  -  possibly  original) 
where  wooden  dowels  instead  of  nails  can 
be  seen  in  top  of  the  back  holding  the  rungs; 
a  China  doll  (the  mother  doll);  a  miniature 
vanity  (for  the  daughter  doU)  complete  with 
three  mirrors,  a  set  of  brushes,  and  a  chair;  a 
miniature  dresser  with  a  tiny  rosary  and  a 


tiny  Bible  (dresser-possibly  original);  again, 
the  tiny  dowels  can  be  seen.  A  tiny  tricycle 
pulling  a  wagon  with  the  memorialized 
child's  name  on  it  (the  tricycle  appears  to  be 
wrought  iron);  and  a  tiny  china  tea  set  with 
a  floral  design  on  a  miniature  knickknack 
shelf. 

All  of  these  items  seem  to  be  made  for 
the  daily  pleasure  of  a  little  curly-haired  girl 
by  her  doting  father  and  mother. 

HOUSE     Continued  on  page  12 
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mitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery"  —  a  quote  as  true 
today  as  when  first  set  to  paper  by  Charles  Caleb  Colton 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Neither  imitation  nor 
flattery  is  new  and  both  promise  to  linger  with  us  far 
into  the  future. 


Imitation  need  not  be  taken  to  its 
ultimate  limits,  meaning  an  exact  replication 
of  an  original.  In  all  aspects  of  art,  the  keen 
observer  can  frequently  spot  small  changes 
that  set  a  nearly  identical  work  apart  and 
often  help  identify  the  artisan. 

Mourning  figures  are  typical  twentieth- 
century  cemetery  images,  usually  of  women. 
Perhaps  they  are  intended  to  recall  the  myth 
of  Niobe,  whom  the  gods  turned  into  stone 
as  she  wept  for  her  slain  children.'  In  the 
mourning  context,  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  copied  works  of  funerary  art  is  William 
Wetmore  Story's  "Angel  of  Death,"  executed 
for  the  grave  of  his  wife  in  the  Cimitero  degU 
Inglesi  in  Florence,  Italy.  Bom  in  Salem, 
Massachuetts,  in  1815  or  1819  (sources 
differ).  Story  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1838.  He  did  not  rush  headlong 
into  what  would  eventually  prove  to  be  his 
career,  and  only  adopted  art  as  a  profession 
about  1848  when  he  went  to  Italy  for  study. 
He  died  in  VaUombrosa,  Italy,  in  1895.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
making  a  case  study  of  "Angel  of  Grief"  is 
the  fact  that  we  know  its  source  and  dating 
and  can  make  solid  judgments  concerning 
the  variations  that  followed.  Many  of  the 
take-offs  on  Story's  "Angel  of  Death"  are 
known  as  "Grief"  or  some  locally  applied 
name,  yet  they  are  clearly  imitations  of 
Wetmore's  work.  These  imitations  can  be 
seen  at  cemeteries  across  the  United  States 
(and  Europe),  and  one  can  almost  certainly 
be  found  "at  a  cemetery  near  you." 

This  partial  listing  of  locations  is 
expressive,  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  is 
simply  meant  to  underline  the  popularity  of 
"Angel  of  Death"  and  make  it  obvious  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  local  or  regional 
phenomenon.  Since  space  wUl  not  permit  a 
broad  photographic  sampling,  a  number  of 
carver  comments  and  a  few  of  the  more 


obvious  changes  in  "Angel  of  Death"  are 
noted  for  several  of  the  near-look-aUkes. 

"Angel  of  Death"  Imitations 

Calvary  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  Missouri- 
Printed  material  indicates  that  this  marker, 
bearing  the  "Trorlight"  surname  was 
"privately  sculpted  in  Italy  and  imported  by 
a  local  monument  dealer."  ^ 

Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery,  Colma, 
California  -  This  marker,  erected  at  the  grave 
of  Jennie  Roosevelt  Pool  (1872-1909),  a 
cousin  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  executed 
in  white  marble. 

Forest  Park  Lawndale  Cemetery, 
Houston,  Texas  -  Executed  in  a  flawless 
polished  pink  marble,  this 
marker  (Fig.  1)  stands  out 
from  others  drawn  from 
this  same  design 
vocabulary.  Not  too 
surprisingly,  this  touch  of 
color  reduces  the  sense  of 
melancholy  one  feels  when 
viewing  those  of  aging 
marble  or  granite.  A  large 
circle  of  pink  marble  (a 
shade  darker  than  the 
sculpted  figure  and  slightly 
veined  with  grey)  serves  as 
a  base  for  the  piece. 

Friendship  Cemetery, 
Columbus,  Mississippi  - 
Erected  at  the  gravesite  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Teasdale, 
originally  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Colum- 
bus, he  was  so  loved  by  his 
congregation  that  they  or- 
dered the  marker  from  a  yet 
unidentified  source.  While 
some  believe  it  was  ordered 
from  Massachusetts,  no 


confirming  records  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered. * 

Glenwood  Cemetery,  Houston,  Texas  - 
The  figure's  left  hand  is  missing.  While  most 
of  the  "Angels  of  Death"  have  their  hair 
coiled  loosely  high  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
this  angel  has  long,  flowing  hair  (Fig.  2). 

Green-Wood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New 
York  -  This  angel  bears  the  "Cassard" 
surname. 

Oakland  Cemetery,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  -  This  marker  bears  the  name  of 
W.  E.  Steen  (1871-1909)  and  is  executed  in 
unpolished  granite. 

Scottsville  Cemetery,  Scottsville,  Texas 
-  The  "Angel  of  Death"  gravemarker  (Fig.  3) 


Fig.  1  (opposite  page)  Polished  pink  marble  "Angel  of 
Death"  at  Forest  Park  Lawndale  Cemetery,  Houston,  Texas. 
Photo  by  David  N.  Lotz. 

Fig.  2  (above)  Winged  granite  "Angel  of  Death  at  Glenwood 
Cemetery,  Houston,  Texas.  Photo  by  Ann  M.  Cathcart. 
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Photo  by  Eric  J.  Brock 

Fig.  3  Winged 
"Angel  of  Death"  - 
Youree  Plot,  Scotts- 
ville  Cemetery, 
Scottsville,  Texas. 


of  William  Scott  Youree  (1872-1904)  has  a 
particularly  fitting  epitaph  appended:  "If 
tears  could  have  saved  you,  thou  w^ould  not 
have  died."  This  young  man  lost  his  life  in 
a  yachting  mishap  at  Monterey,  Mexico.^ 
(Given  Monterey's  inland  location,  one 
wonders  just  how  this  came  about.) 

Other  "Angels  of  Death"  can  be  seen  at: 
Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago;  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery,  Chicago;  Mount  Mora  Cemetery, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  BeDefontaine  Cemetery, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Metairie  Cemetery,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

From  the  few  dates  noted,  we  can  safely 
conclude  that  the  imitations  were  all 
produced  after  Story's  death  and  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  popularity  of  his  design. 
Because  he  aimed  to  produce  something 
unique  for  his  wife's  burial  place,  would  he 
have  been  pleased  had  he  known  of  its 
reproduction  in  wholesale  quantities — and 
sometimes  by  an  inexpert  hand? 

Some  carvers/vendors  have  produced 
the  angels  with  wings  that  reach  not  far 
above  the  shoulders  at  their  highest  point. 
Others  created  wings  of  considerably  greater 
size  and  height  reaching  well  above  the 
bowed  head.  The  feather  detailing  is 
generally  prominent,  especially  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  wing.  Visually,  almost  all  of  the 
figures  are  made  even  more  imposing  by 
being  mounted  on  plinths  consisting  of  three 
blocks  or  more. 

Several  of  the  angels  lack  their  left  hand 
(which  would  normally  hang  gracefully 


over  the  front  edge  of  the  classic  altar  where 
the  angel's  bowed  headrests).  We  (and  our 
friends  within  the  monument  trade)  have  to 
ask  ourselves  if  we  are  viewing  acts  of 
vandalism  or  an  inherent  design  weakness. 
The  delicacy  seen  in  the  hands  and  fingers 
varies.  The  hand  of  the  Steen  angel  is 
particularly  broad  and  sturdy,  while  the 
Trorlight  angel's  hand  has  finely  tapered 
fingers  and  the  index  finger  is  gracefully 
extended.  A  stylized  wreath  adorns  the  front 
of  each  of  these  markers;  while  some  have  a 
smaller  wreath  on  each  side,  this  is  not 
universally  so.  The  size  and  detailing  of  the 
frontal  wreaths  are  not  consistent  and  some 
lack  the  leafy  oUve  branch  that  often  appears 
on  the  base  below. 

The  Maiden  Strewing  Petals 

While  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  aU  of  the 
most-copied  markers  and  their  often  subtle 
variations,  most  researchers  are  familiar  with 
the  "Maiden  Strewing  Petals."  When  and 
where  the  original  first  appeared  is  not 
known.  As  with  several  other  popular 
subjects,  she  is  seen  with  and  without  wings. 
The  latter  are  less  vandalism-prone,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  can  only  guess  at  the  purchasers' 
reasons  for  their  selection. 

In  the  Far  West,  a  wingless  strewing 
maiden  can  be  seen  in  the  Wright  family  plot 
at  Union  Cemetery  in  Union,  Oregon.  There 
are  two  wingless  versions  of  the  strewer  in 
Eknwood  Cemetery,  Memphis;  one  lacks  the 
right  hand  and  the  other  (on  the  Sarah 


Edrington  lot)  lacks  both  her  head  and  right 
hand.  Almost  all  of  the  petal-strewers  in 
long  gowns  have  one  foot  gracefully 
extended  from  under  the  hemline. 

As  "A  Figure  with  Flowers,"  a  wingless 
strewing  maiden  appears  atop  the  Syme- 
Hardy  tomb  in  Cypress  Grove  Cemetery, 
New  Orleans.  In  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
marker.  New  Orleans  Architecture,  Vol.  Ill:  The 
Cemeteries  has  noted  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  a  majority  of  such  marble  markers 
as  this  were  ordered  from  Italian  sculpture 
factories.  Although  they  specialized  in  mass- 
produced  pat- 
terns, it  is  made 
clear  that  they 
were  purchased 
"at  no  small  ex- 
pense." ' 

A  winged 
version  of  the 
petal-strewer 
(Fig.  4)  on  the 
Fones  lot  in 
Little  Rock's 
Mount  Holly 
Cemetery  re- 
mains intact, 
possibly  be- 
cause it  was 
mounted  high 
enough  to  be 
beyond  the 
easy  reach  of 
meddling 
hands.  Her 
shorter,  calf- 
length  skirt  sets 
her  apart  from 
most  of  our 
other  examples. 
Although  dates 
are  absent,  the 
petal-strewer 
on  the  Webre  lot 
(Fig.  5)  in  Glen- 
wood  Cem- 
etery, Houston, 
is  in  pristine 

condition.  Unlike  other  strewers,  the  angel 
on  the  Farmer  plot  at  Atlanta's  Oakland 
Cemetery  (Fig.  6)  is  scattering  her  flowers 
from  what  appears  to  be  a  small  basket  vwth 
no  handle.  The  sculptor,  whose  name  is  not 
known,  gave  her  a  particularly  lovely  face 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  4  Winged  "Maiden 
Strewing  Flowers"  - 
Fones  Plot  at  Mount 
Holly  Cemetery,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 
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Photo  by  Ann  M.  Cathcart 
Fig.  5  Long-gowned  Maiden  Strewing 
Flowers"  -  Webre  Plot,  Glenwood 
Cemetery,  Houston,  Texas. 

and  her  floor-length,  draped  gown  was 
skillhilly  rendered.  Here  again,  the  right 
hand  is  missing.  Riverview  Cemetery  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  claims  another  strew- 
ing maiden. 

The  Lily  Lady 

Holding  a  lily  in  her  left  hand  and 
dropping  a  petal  from  her  right,  the  "Lily 
Lady,"  clad  in  a  long  flowing  gown  with 
decorated  neckline,  is  another  of  the  more 
popular  look-alikes.  Here  again,  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  when  or  where  she  first 
appeared.  She,  too,  is  variously  depicted  as 
either  angel  or  mortal,  with  or  without 
wings.  Pittsburgh's  Allegheny  Cemetery  is 
perhaps  the  cemetery  of  choice  for  a 
proliferation  of  this  marker,  as  at  least  three 
can  be  seen  there.''  On  the  Porter  lot,  a 
granite  version  (erected  about  1897)  was 
replaced  in  bronze  some  time  after  1910, 
with  immense  outstretched  wings,  the  work 
of  sculptress  Brenda  Putnam.  Over  the 
Brown  grave,  dating  from  1912,  this  same 
sculpted  piece  appears  without  wings,  the 
sculptor  unknown.  Another,  the  sculptor 
again  unknown,  bears  the  King  surname. 


lacks  wings,  and  dates  from 
approximately  1906.  In  Elmwood 
Cemetery,  Memphis,  a  wingless  version 
appears  at  the  grave  of  Market  Turley. 
Knowing  no  boimdaries,  a  rare  cast  iron 
version  appears  in  a  Batoche, 
Saskatchewan,  cemetery. 

A  wingless  "Lily  Lady,"  executed  in 
granite,  marks  the  burial  place  of  JuUa 
Parma  Beall  Basham  (1856-1911)  in  Little 
Rock's  Movmt  Holly  Cemetery  (Fig.  7). 
Although  it  has  escaped  vandalism,  the 
statues  of  her  two  little  daughters, 
custom-carved  in  Italy  before  1910,  have 
not  been  so  fortunate.  One  was  stolen  in 
July  2002  (and  recovered  unharmed  in  a 
neighborhood  alley  a  day  later).    The 


Photo  by  June  Hadden  Hobbs 
Fig.  6  Winged  "Maiden  Strewing 
Flowers"  -  Farmer  Plot,  Oakland 
Cemetery,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

statues  of  the  little  girls  were  ordered 
through  a  tum-of-the-century  Little  Rock 
monument  dealer  (William  L.  Funston), 
making  it  likely  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  "Lily  Lady"  transaction  as  well.* 

One  would  expect  most  purchasers  to 
think  of  their  deceased  loved  ones  as 
"angels,"  but  the  added  cost  of  wings  may 
have  had  some  bearing  on  their  selection 
of  the  "mortal"  (but  stUl  beautiful)  version. 


The  "Colonials"  have  put  us  to  shame 
when  it  comes  to  identification  of  carvers 
and  vendors  of  the  Victorian  era.  Let  us  hope 
that  more  listings  and  biographical  data  can 
be  compiled  for  these  individuals  whose 
work  is  itself  taking  on  the  mark  of  age.    0 
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Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  7  Wingless  version  of  "The  Lily 
Lady"  -  Basham  Plot,  Mount  Holly 
Cemetery,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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This  special  memorial  can  be  found  in 
the  City  Cemetery  in  Connersville,  Indiana, 
located  between  Grand  Avenue  and  Western 
Avenue  near  the  center  of  town.  From 
Western  Avenue  it  is  directly  across  the  road 
from  the  now  dried  up  Whitewater  Canal 
bed.  The  City  Cemetery  was  the  first  inside 
the  city  limits  and  the  oldest  in  Fayette 
County.  The  grave  marker  is  located  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  wrought  iron  fenced 
cemetery  next  to  her  parents'  and  sister's 
graves.  As  with  most  old  cemeteries  in  smaD 
towns,  the  memorial  and  headstones  all  face 
east/west,  the  souls  awaiting  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  judgment,  and  heaven. 

ConnersvUle  currently  has  a  population 
of  14,000  people.  Years  ago,  the  population 
was  nearly  35,000.  Many  manufacturers 
have  left  for  cheaper  labor.  The  only  large 
factory  remaining  is  Ford  Aeronutronics. 

There  have  been  other  versions  of  the 


story  about  the  little  dollhouse.  Little  five- 
year-old  Vivian  reportedly  asked  her  father 
for  a  dollhouse  like  the  one  her  friend  had. 
Her  father  promised  Vivian  that  when  he 
had  time  from  work  he  would  buUd  her  a 
dollhouse  to  rival  all  others  they  had  ever 
seen.  Later,  one  afternoon,  Vivian  was  eating 
a  snack  of  peanuts.  Vivian  either  choked  on 
a  peanut  or  had  an  allergic  reaction  to  it  and 
she  suffocated.  The  doctor's  report  at  the 
time  stated  that  the  peanuts  caused  an 


appendicitis  attack.  Autopsies  were  not 
performed  then  so  no  one  really  knows  what 
happened. 

Vivian's  father,  Horace,  was  so 
distraught  he  went  into  a  deep  depression 
for  nearly  a  year.  To  help  him  recover,  he 
began  to  build  the  dollhouse  he  had 
promised  his  sweet  Vivian.  Hand  carved 
furniture  and  hand  sewn  curtains  and  quilts 
made  by  Carrie,  Vivian's  mother,  found  their 
way  to  the  little  house.  After  their  parents' 
death  and  until  her  own,  Vivian's  sister, 
Lovell,  kept  flowers  planted  and  the 
dollhouse  painted  and  furnished. 

Because  this  little  doUhouse  is  so  popular 
with  the  locals  and  strangers  alike,  many 
people  devote  themselves  to  its  upkeep.  A 
pair  of  sisters,  who  have  owned  a  floral  shop 
on  one  comer  of  the  cemetery  for  years, 
along  with  two  gentlemen  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  both  retired  and  both  wood 
workers,  have  taken  this  duty  upon  their 
shoulders.  Local  youths  would  vandalize 
the  dollhouse,  breaking  the  windows, 
painting  graffiti,  or  turning  it  over.  For  that 
reason  it  was  set  on  a  brick  foundation. 
These  good  people  volunteer  their  time  and, 
with  money  set  aside  by  the  City,  they 
refurbish  it,  truly  Guardian  Angels  of  little 
Vivian's  memory.    0 

Kimberly  Brooks  lives  in  Blootnington, 
Indiana.  She  first  became  interested  in 
photographing  gravestones  while  re-visiting  her 
hometown  of  Connersville,  Indiana,  in  1999.  She 
began  by  photographing  the  dollhouse  she 
remembered  from  childhood  and  with  the 
assistance  of  family  members,  has  continued  to 
seek  out  more  cemeteries  in  her  home  county,  and 
then  at  greater  distances. 
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Two  difficult  questions  when  identifying  early  gravestone 
carvers  are  who  originated  a  given  style  and  who  then  imitated  it.  I 
do  not  mean  just  resemblances,  but  stones  by  two  or  more  carvers 
that  are  so  similar  that  it  is  often  hard  to  determine  if  one  or  more 
than  one  carver  was  involved. 

Few  of  us  can  determine  who  originated  and  who  unitated  a 
given  style  beyond  a  very  limited  geographic  area.  Thus,  here  I  do 
not  attempt  to  enter  the  bewildering  groups  of  stones  in  the  Boston 
and  Newport  areas,  but  merely  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  problems  I 
met  when  studying  Connecticut  stones.  Fortunately,  Vincent  Luti's 
fine  new  book  on  the  Stevens  family  illustrates  that  imitators 


sometimes  occur  from  Rhode  Island  stones  carved  on  slate  to 
Connecticut  River  Valley  and  even  New  Jersey  stones  carved  on 
brownstones. 

One  of  Connecticut's  finest  schist  craftsmen  was  Zerubbabel 
Collins  (Fig.  1),  whose  work  can  be  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
old  Columbia,  Connecticut,  burying  ground.  Zerubbabel  moved  to 
Vermont  in  1778  where  he  carved  magnificent  stones  in  white  marble. 
The  marble  allowed  him  greater  freedom  of  expression  but  anyone 
familiar  with  his  Connecticut  stones  would  know  that  these  stones 
were  the  work  of  the  same  craftsman.  However,  there  was  a 
perplexing  feature:  We  know  with  considerable  accuracy  when 
Zerubbabel  left  Connecticut,  yet  for  nearly  thirty  years  after 
Zerubbabel  had  moved  to  Vermont,  stones  closely  resembling  his 
occur  in  Connecticut  burying  grounds  (Fig.  2).  There  is  rarely  more 
than  one  in  a  given  plot  and  only  a  few  in  total.  Also,  while  these 
stones  closely  resemble  those  carved  in  Colimibia  by  Zerubbabel, 
they  differ  in  important  ways.  For  years  I  called  these  stones  the 
work  of  the  "Collins  Imitator."  Complex  and  obviously  made  by  a 
skilled  hand,  there  are  so  few  that  one's  first  thought  is  that  they 
must  have  been  carved  in  some  other  area.  The  presumed  other 
area  never  turned  up. 

A  genealogist  in  the  Pomfret  area  discovered  probate  evidence 
that  Aaron  Hopkins  carved  one  of  these  stones.  I  wrote  back  saying 
that  I  did  not  know  a  carver  by  that  name;  however,  there  was  a 


Fig.  1  -  Mehetabel  Corbin,  1786, 
East  Woodstock,  Connecticut 


Fig.  2  -  Ellaser  Wright  1790,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut 
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Fig.  3  -  Abner  Brown  1786, 
Hebron ,  Connecticut 


Fig.  4  -  Susanna  Bingham  1795, 
Lisbon,  Connecticut 


Fig.  5  -  Daniel  Field  1795, 
Vernon,  Connecticut 


carver  from  Bolton,  Connecticut,  named  Aaron  Haskins,  but  his 
stones  were  not  of  this  type.  The  reply  came  back  quickly,  "I  misread 
the  writing.  It  is  really  Aaron  Haskins."  The  problem  was  solved: 
Aaron  Haskins  was  imitating  Zerubbabel  Collins.  But  why  so  few 
stones? 

Probate  data  shows  that  Aaron  Haskins  usually  carved  stones 
similar  to  those  of  the  Manning  family.  In  some  cases  his  work  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Maimings  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain 
who  did  the  carving  (Fig.  3).  Furthermore,  there  is  enough  variability 
in  stones  at  present  attributed  to  Haskins  to  suggest  that  more  than 
one  carver  may  have  been  at  work.  Haskins  stones  predominate 
west  of  Mansfield  to  and  beyond  the  Connecticut  River,  whereas 
Manning  stones  predominate  east  of  the  Gurley  burying  ground  in 
western  Mansfield.  Some  future  student  must  untangle  Haskins' 
work  to  establish  if  a  single  carver  was  involved. 

In  addition  to  stones  that  are  certainly  Haskins',  there  are 
questionable  ones  and  a  few  that  may  not  be  either  the  work  of  the 
Mannings  or  of  Haskins. 

Aaron  Haskins  evidently  imitated  the  Mannings.  In  addition, 
other  carvers  imitated  the  Manning  style  very  well.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  John  Walden  (Fig.  4)  of  Scotland,  Connecticut.  The  Walden 
stones  resemble  Manning  stones  except  for  the  less  prominent 


mouth.  Walden  may  have  been  an  apprentice  in  the  Manning  shop. 
In  any  event  Walden  bought  and  sold  the  old  schist  quarry  in  Bolton, 
Connecticut,  and  in  so  doing  became  involved  with  the  Loomis 
carving  family  of  Coventry,  Connecticut.  Some  stones  in  the  Scotland 
area  closely  resemble  stones  by  the  third  generation  of  Loomis 
carvers  (Fig.  5  -  Amasa  Loomis)  and  vice  versa.  This  imitating  goes 
on  further  into  the  work  of  Thatcher  and  Luther  Lathrop  and  several 
other  carvers  using  some  of  the  Manning  designs.  Manning  border 
panels,  incidentally,  often  imitate  those  of  the  Stevens  family  of 
Newport  and  less  frequently  those  of  Gershom  Bartlett  of  Bolton 
and  later  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

Vincent  Luti's  discussion  of  the  Newrport  master,  Philip  Stevens, 
and  the  Connecticut  imitator  is  most  detailed  and  a  model  to  be 
followed  (although  Luti's  inclusion  of  Thomas  Johnson  1  probably 
is  not  true  because  of  a  backdating  problem  that  I  believe  led  him 
astray).  But  Luti's  relating  of  Philip  Stevens  and  the  stones  we  have 
attributed  to  Thomas  Johnson  11  seems  definitive. 

This  imitation  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  stone  carving  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Here  1  mention  only  one  example  since  we 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  imitators. 

George  Griswold  (Fig.  6)  was  one  of  the  earliest  Connecticut 
carvers  yet  identified.  In  Simsbury  are  several  stones  dated  in  the 
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Fig.  6  -  Samuel  Griswold  1682? 
Windsor,  Connecticut 


Fig.  7  -  Sarah  Cass  1691,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 


"TT^ 


Wl. 


Fig.  8  -  Samuel  Waters  c.  1741, 
Hebron.  Connecticut 

late  1600s  (Fig.  7)  certainly  carved  by  a  different  hand  but  imitating 
the  Griswold  style.  In  East  Hartford  and  Coventry,  some  years  later 
(Fig.  8)  we  find  the  work  of  yet  another  Griswold  imitator. 

This  small  discussion  cautions  students  working  on  stones  in 
New  England  to  be  careful  in  making  attributions  and  presents 
fascinating  problems  for  many  years  to  come.    0 


19th,  20th,  &  21ST  CENTURY 
GRAVESTONES 


Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

DaUas,TX  75230-4408 


Occupational  Gravemarkers:  Some  Texas  Examples 

Outside  of  a  clerical  collar.  Colonial  gravestones  seldom  give 
evidence  of  an  occupation  unless  it  is  to  express  a  professional  title 
such  as  "Reverend"  or  "Doctor  of  Physick"  and  few  such  references 
are  seen  in  the  post-Revolutionary  era. 

It  was  with  the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  century  that  occupational 
references  or  depictions  gained  favor.  The  increased  popularity  in 
their  use  has,  however,  been  encouraged  by  something  more  than  a 
newfound  pride.  The  new  gravestone  technologies  have  been  able 
to  visually  produce  some  of  the  oddities  that  add  flavor  to  the 
cemetery  scene.  Occupational  gravemarkers  know  no  geographic 
boundaries,  and  researchers  can  be  assured  of  finding  examples  at 
almost  any  nearby  cemetery. 

According  to  Webster,  an  occupation  is  "an  activity  in  which 
one  engages."  Considered  in  a  narrower  context,  it  can  be  a 
livelihood  and  for  many  individuals  their  occupation  is  central  to 
their  existence,  a  pleasing  endeavor  in  which  they  and  their  families 
take  an  especial  pride.  Today  their  career  accomplishments  can  live 
on  after  them  in  a  cemetery  setting. 

A  personal  favorite  is  the  flush-mount  marker  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park,  San  Antonio,  marking  the  burial  place  of  Daniel  E. 
Pace  (Fig.  1).  Those  whose  palates  crave  the  "zesty"  will  quick 
recognize  Pace  as  the  creator  (in  1947)  of  the  original  Pace's  Picante 
Sauce.  A  bronze  representation  of  a  jar  of  this  popular  product  takes 
a  prominent  place  between  his  name  and  the  birth  and  death  dates. 


All  photos  by  David  N.  Lotz 
Fig.  1  -  David  E.  Pace  Gravemarker 
Sunset  Memorial  Park,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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An  ongoing  "commercial"  of  sorts,  it  promises  to  have  a  long  shelf 
Ufe. 

Followers  of  the  country  music  scene  will  find  that  not  all  of 
their  idols  are  buried  in  Nashville,  Country  Music,  USA.  Enjoying 
his  heyday  in  the  1950-1960  era,  "Gentleman  Jim"  Reeves  (1924- 
1964)  has  been  remembered  at  no  small  expense  with  an  impressive 
monument  (Fig.  2)  at  Jim  Reeves  Memorial  Park,  located  four  miles 
east  of  Carthage,  Texas,  on  US  Highway  79.  His  statue  shows  him 
much  as  he  appeared  in  real  life,  neatly  attired,  standing  in  a  casual 
pose,  using  his  guitar  as  a  support.  Given  his  quiet  down-home 
manner,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  his  pet  dog  is  buried  with 
him. 

And  who  but  Heloise  Bowles  Reese  would  have  discovered  so 
many  ways  to  ease  the  housewife's  burden?  Her  syndicated  column, 
"Hints  from  Heloise,"  appeared  in  nearly  six  hundred  newspapers 
between  1962  and  1977  and,  since  her  death,  has  been  continued  by 
her  daughter.  Few  would  have  recognized  her  Reese  surname  and 
her  gravemarker  (Fig.  3)  in  San  Antonio's  San  Jose  Burial  Ground 
carries  her  name  as  it  was  known  to  her  readers,  "Heloise."  The  use 
of  the  single  name  and  the  absence  of  any  further  epitaphic  material 
are  clear  evidence  that  she  was  a  high-visibility  individual  with 
immediate  name  recognition.  Some  visitors  question  the  "-30-"  at 
the  bottom  of  her  marker.  This  is,  of  course,  a  tribute  to  her 
newspaper  background,  where  it  is  the  journalistic  symbol  for  "the 
end." 

Decorated  with  an  etched  Rotary  Club  Symbol,  the  inscription 
on  a  delightful  granite  gravemarker  in  San  Antonio's  City  Cemetery 
#1  seems  to  indicate  that  the  deceased's  mercantile  career  played  a 


a^W^vrvkr^lf^it^;^^ 


-A-.^ 
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HELOISE 

tiYMy  '}ious<i-w\^(i's'^T\ci'(\d--- 
-30- 
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Fig.  3  -  Heloise  Bowles  Reese  Gravemarker 

San  Jose  Burial  Park,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

major  role  in  his  92  happy  years  here  on  earth: 

Robert  Joyce  Key 

November  9, 1905 

April  11, 1998 

J.  C.  Penney  Mgr. 

Merchant  Prince 

Rotary  Club  Pres. 

Paul  Harris  Fellow 
With  all  due  respect  to  Webster,  a  close  study  of  occupational 
gravemarkers  will  quickly  lead  us  to  the  realization  that  occupations 
are  considerably  more  than  "an  activity  in  which  we  engage"  or  a 
"means  of  livelihood."    0 
I 1 

MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 
AGS  25*^  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

$2500  or  more  —  Farber  Circle 


Fig.  2  -  "Gentleman  Jim"  Reeves  Gravemarker 

Jim  Reeves  Memorial  Park,  near  Carthage,  Texas 


.  $1000  to  $2499  —  Obelisk  Level 
.  $500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
.  $100  to  $999  —  Headstone  Level 
.  $  1  to  $99  —  Footstone  Level 

TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 


(paid  quarterly ,  semi-annually ,  annually . 

First  Payment  Enclosed: yes  no 


Name 


Address - 


.  I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

.  I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 

.  I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 
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Simple  Adhesive  Repair 

Broken  marble  stones  are  legion  in  many  older  cemeteries.  This 
article  describes  the  process  and  materials  used  to  make  a  simple 
adhesive  repair. 

The  stone  to  be  repaired  in  these  illustrations  was  badly  soiled, 
fitting  loosely  into  its  base  with  the  top  one-third  broken  off  and 
lying  nearby.  The  lower  two-thirds  had  previously  been  broken 
and  repaired.  To  stabilize  the  stone  in  its  base,  we  temporarily 
inserted  hardwood  shims,  to  be  later  replaced  by  a  new  base.  The 
broken  top  was  set  onto  the  standing  part  to  determine  how  well  it 
fit.  In  this  case  the  fit  was  excellent  and  no  exceptional  measures 
were  necessary. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  to  clean  each  piece  using  water 
and  a  soft  bristle  scrub  brush  (Fig.  1).  The  joining  surfaces  were 
also  cleaned  with  water  followed  by  denatured  alcohol  to  remove 
any  remaining  residue  (often  unseen)  and  then  acetone.  This  latter 
product  dries  the  surfaces  (Figs.  2  and  3). 


All  photos  by  Rosalee  Oakley 
Fig.  1  Upper  part  of  stone  here  leans  against  the  base 
contrasting  dramatically  with  the  lower  part  which  was 
subsequently  cleaned. 

A  seventy-gram  Barre-Pak  Epoxy  (Fig.  4)  was  prepared 
following  the  packaged  instructions,  a  comer  of  the  package  nipped 
off  and  a  "bead"  sqeeezed  onto  the  joining  surface  of  the  standing 
part  only.  The  epoxy  "bead"  was  spread  to  within  a  sixteenth-inch 
of  the  edges  using  a  craft  stick,  paying  particular  attention  to  ensure 
the  uneven  surface  is  fully  coated  (Fig.5). 

When  placing  the  top  of  the  stone  onto  the  standing  part  wiggle 


Fig.  2  Materials  for  preparing  the  surfaces  to  be  joined. 
Using  spray  bottles  makes  application  more  effective. 


Fig.  3  Apply  alcohol  and  acetone  to  both 
surfaces  to  be  joined. 


Fig.  4  Barre-Pak  epoxy  being  mixed  for  application. 
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Fig.  5  A  craft  stick  is  useful  for  spreading  the  Barre-Pak 
over  the  irregular  surface. 


Fig.  6  The  upper  part  of  the  stone  set  into  place. 
The  finger  points  to  the  new  adhesive  repair. 

the  upper  part  to  ensure  a  good  distribution  of  the  epoxy.  Then 
carefully  match  all  the  edges.  If  any  epoxy  squeezes  out  of  the  joint, 
carefully  remove  it  with  an  acetone  saturated  cloth. 

In  this  particular  instance  no  bracing  was  needed  because  the 
break  was  horizonal  and,  once  the  standing  part  was  stabilized 
vertically,  gravity  came  into  play  (Fig.6). 

For  diagional  breaks  bracing  is  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  in 
place  while  the  epoxy  cures.    0 


SOLUTION 
to  Chronogram  on  page  27: 

C+V+M+C+V+V+L+V+D+I+V+V+I+V  =  1787 
V+M+C+V+V+V+I+C+V+D+V+l+V+L  =  1787 

(M=1000,  D=500,  C=100,  L=50,  V=5, 1=1) 


REGIONAL  COLUMN; 


NORTHWEST  &  FAR  WEST 


Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 


Dale  E.  Suess 
3224  Boston  Avenue 
Oakland,  CA.  94602-2813 
heranubis@aol.com 


Do  you  have  a  favorite  monument  or  memorial?  Every 
memorialist,  monument  hunter,  or  gravestone  researcher  has 
affectionate  feelings  toward  one  or  more  markers  or  monuments. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  simple  gravestone  in  a  cemetery  unknowm  to  most 
researchers,  sometimes  it's  a  mausoleum,  and  other  times  it's  a 
grouping  of  memorials  in  a  certain  cemetery,  graveyard,  or  burial 
ground.  I  have  several,  but  there  is  one  in  particular  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  in  hopes  that  others  will  express  their  favorites. 
Sometimes  in  sharing  our  favorite  items  we  find  a  common  Unk, 
beyond  what  seems  to  be  apparent  interest.  We  may  wish  to  help 
save  an  entire  cemetery  based  on  the  affection  we  have  toward  a 
single  monument  or  structure.  This  is  the  story  of  one  of  my  favorites. 

It  has  been  almost  two  decades  ago  that  on  one  of  my 
explorations,  I  found  this  wonderful  work  of  art.  I  can't  remember 
what  I  did  last  week,  but  I  can  recall  in  an  instant  the  day  of  my 
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Lion  from  Cypress  Lawn  Memorial  Park, 
Colma,  California 
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discovery.  It  was  a  bright  but  cloud  filled  afternoon  as  I  was 
wandering  the  grounds  of  Cypress  Lawn  Memorial  Park  in  Colma, 
California.  This  burial  ground  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Victorian  cemeteries  on  the  West  Coast.  Besides  having  a  colorful 
history  and  a  list  of  who's  who,  it  has  some  incredible  monuments, 
markers,  mausoleums,  and  stained  glass.  As  I  rounded  a  section  of 
the  grounds,  there  it  was  in  its  entire  regal  splendor.  The  monument 
was  that  of  a  sleeping  lion.  Well,  actually  not  asleep.  If  you  looked 
at  him  closely  you  realized  his  eyes  were  open  and  very  watchful. 
Actually,  he  was  a  copy  of  a  lion  at  Canova's  tomb.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  setting — a  tree  shades  this  work  of  art — or  the  light,  which  does 
wonderful  things  to  the  deep  grooves  cut  into  the  marble  or  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  Something  inside  me  made  me  stop  in  my 
tracks  and  stare,  for  what  seemed  an  endless  amount  of  time.  I  sat 


the  word  spiritually,  do  something  to  us.  We  are  never  somehow 
the  same  after  an  encoimter,  as  I  believe  I  experienced. 

Have  you  had  a  similar  experience?  I  enjoy  asking  fellow 
memorial  gravestone  researchers,  what  is  their  favorite  marker  or 
monument?  I  sometimes  find  surprising  answers!  People  change 
when  they  talk  about  a  favorite  monument.  Their  demeanor  is 
different,  their  eyes  sparkle,  their  voice  softens,  and  they  tell  the 
story  as  if  it  were  the  first  time.  There  is  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
voice  as  if  they  had  made  a  great  discovery.  That  is  part  of  the  joy  I 
find  being  a  gravestone  researcher.  I  have  lots  of  other  favorites,  but 
some  are  more  favorite  than  others  are,  and  there  is  always  one 
special  monument.  The  lion  is  mine.  Since  I  first  saw  him,  I  have 
collected  some  copies  of  that  famous  lion.  I  have  several  portraits  of 
his  namesake,  and  even  have  an  album  of  photographs  dedicated 


Lion  from  Cypress  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Colma,  California 


by  him,  touched  my  frozen  acquaintance,  and  photographed  him 
from  every  angle  that  day.  When  able,  I  often  visited  and  had  lunch 
beside  this  marble  creature.  In  the  intervening  years  as  my  life  has 
taken  on  different  paths,  the  first  monument  I  visit  when  going  to 
Colma,  is  my  marble  life-size  friend.  The  tree  has  grown  larger,  his 
marble  seems  more  worn,  add  rain  perhaps.  He  is  still  doing  his 
duty  of  guarding  the  family  plot  with  another  marble  lion  that  is 
snarling.  I  have  continued  to  photograph  him  through  the  years,  in 
color,  black  and  white,  and  soon  it  will  be  digital.  I  somehow  have 
come  to  judge  every  marker,  monument,  memorial,  and  statue  in  a 
cemetery  or  burial  ground  based  upon  that  first  encounter  with  that 
silent  sentinel.  The  objects  we  sometimes  stumble  across  shape  us. 
They  move  us,  they  make  us  think,  they  emotionally,  or  dare  I  use 


to  his  majesty  taken  through  the  years.  1  would  love  to  have  a  copy 
of  him  placed  at  my  plot  to  be  Ln  Chicago,  but  already  know  this 
will  not  be  as  only  lawn  level  markers  are  now  allowed.  I  will  have 
to  settle  for  a  copy  of  him  being  buried  with  me.  The  power  an  object 
can  have  over  us.  I  would  enjoy  hearing  about  favorites,  whether 
it's  one  or  several.  Has  the  monument  or  memorial  helped  you  to 
study  and  research  more?  Did  a  special  carver  create  the  memorial? 
Is  there  a  story  behind  the  gravestone?  Each  gravestone  tells  more 
than  the  name.  It  tells  us  about  history,  art,  love,  and  life.  Sometimes 
it  opens  a  New  World  for  us.  Sometimes  it  helps  us  to  discover 
something  about  ourselves. 

Sometimes  in  the  search  we  find  a  favorite.    0 
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Where  are  the  Wicked  Folk  Buried? 

"Tell  me,  gray-haired  sexton,"  said  1, 

"Where  in  the  field  are  the  wicked  folk  laid? 

I  have  wandered  the  quiet  old  graveyard  through. 

And  studied  the  epitaphs,  old  and  new. 

But  on  monument,  obelisk,  pillar,  or  stone, 

I  read  no  evil  that  men  have  done." 

The  old  sexton  stood  by  a  grave  newly  made. 
With  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his  hand  on  a  spade; 
"Who  is  the  judge  when  the  soul  takes  its  flight? 
Who  is  the  judge  'twixt  the  wrong  and  the  right? 
Which  of  us  mortals  shall  dare  to  say 
That  our  neighbor  was  wicked  who  died  today?" 

"In  our  journey  through  life,  the  farther  we  speed. 

The  better  we  learn  that  humility's  need 

Is  charity's  spirit  that  prompts  us  to  find 

Rather  virtue  than  vice  in  the  lives  of  our  kind." 

"Therefore  good  deeds  we  record  on  these  stones; 

The  evil  men  do,  let  it  rest  with  their  bones. 

I  have  laboured  as  sexton  this  many  a  year. 

But  I  never  have  buried  a  bad  man  here." 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  OHCA  Ledger,  Vol.  10,  Issue  3, 
March  2002,  where  it  was  quoted  from  Journal  of  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  in  Ireland,  Volume  2, 
Part  1, 1985. 
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Valentine's  Day  2003  brought  a  number  of  articles  in  the  local 
newspapers  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "love"  and  how  various 
people  demonstrated  their  affection  for  others.  One  such  story  in 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  dealt  with  the  recent  dedication  of  a  memorial 
at  the  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  Wewoka,  Oklahoma. 

It  seemed  that  for  67  years,  Vance  and  Elzene  Trimble  had  lived 
life  together  in  what  he  described  as  "an  adventure."  The  couple's 
career  in  journalism  took  them  throughout  the  country.  Late  in  his 
career  he  became  the  chief  of  Scripps-Howard's  Washington  bureau. 
In  the  1960s  he  won  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  for  breaking  a  story 
exposing  a  congressional  nepotism  scandal. 

The  couple  retired  in  Kentucky,  but  upon  Elzene's  death  in  1999, 
Trimble  decided  it  best  to  have  her  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  as 
her  parents.  And,  Mr.  Trimble  reported  that  he  moved  to  Wewoka 
"to  be  near  his  wife." 

Mr.  Trimble  made  daily  visits  to  the  cemetery  and  decided  that 
a  traditional  gravestone  didn't  seem  like  enough  to  memorialize 
his  love  for  Ws  wife.  He  then  hit  upon  the  idea  of  building  a  tower 
at  the  cemetery  and  to  make  it  available  for  all  to  use.  That  tower 
(Fig.  1)  recently  became  a  reality  when  the  $100,000+  facility  was 
completed  and  dedicated. 

The  tower  building  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  each  day  and  ' 
contains  an  office  for  the  cemetery  staff,  restrooms  for  visitors  and 


Photos  by  Bill  Cooper 
Fig.  1  Wewoka  Bell  Tower,  Oakwood  Cemetery, 
Wewoka,  Oklahoma 
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Fig.  2  Interior  of  Wewoka  Bell  Tower  contains  an  office, 

visitors'  restrooms,  helpful  maps  of  the  cemetery, 

and  an  index  of  graves. 


walls  lined  with  art  work,  framed  poems,  and  a  helpful  plat  of 
the  cemetery  along  with  a  complete  index  of  all  graves  (Fig.  2). 

A  fountain  is  currently  being  constructed  at  the  front  entrance 
of  the  facility.  An  electric  carillon  has  been  added  and  can  play 
more  than  one  hundred  songs.  Mr.  Trimble  has  deeded  the  entire 
facility  and  furnishings  to  the  City  of  Wewoka. 

When  asked  why  he  elected  to  fund,  design,  and  build  such  a 
tower,  Mr.  Trimble  replied,  "She  (Elzene)  was  very  spirited  and 
talented.  I  wanted  to  remember  her  how  she  was,  full  of  spirit. 
We're  still  together  as  much  as  we  can  be." 

At  the  dedication  ceremony  Mr.  Trimble  noted,  "If  she  were 
here,  she  would  have  vetoed  it,  but  I  think  after  seeing  it  finished, 
she  would  have  been  proud  of  it."  0 
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Hiding  in  Plain  Sight:  Where  Have  All  the  Markers 
Gone? 

A  delicate  powder  snow  had  dusted  Chicago  in  the  early 
morning  of  Sunday,  January  5,  2003.  I  decided  to  drive  through  St. 
Boniface  Cemetery  (38  acres  founded  in  1863).  It  is  too  easy  to  see 
things  which  are  not  there,  but  overall  whiteness  served  well  to  help 
me  discover  that  there  were  no  markers  there  (above  ground  ones, 
that  is).  There  are  monuments. 


I  began  on  the  trail  of  the  missing  markers.  They  were  once 
there,  above  groimd  and  visible.  When  one  looks  carefully  one  can 
see  by  their  design  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  buried.  What 
had  happened?  Beginning  in  1964  the  movement  to  level  all  markers 
in  Archdiocesan  cemeteries  began.* 

About  1970,  a  friend  visiting  his  grandparents'  graves,  which 
inihally  had  had  above  ground  markers,  went  to  that  cemetery's 
office  to  complain  that  they  had  been  leveled.  He  was  told  that  if  he 
didn't  like  it  he  could  have  his  grandparents'  bodies  moved. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Catholic  New  World,  December  22, 2002- 
January  4,  2003,  proclaims  how  the  Catholic  cemeteries  in  Illinois 
have  worked  for  many  years  "to  protect  and  enhance  the  ministry 
of  Christian  burial.  .  .  .Cemetery  ministry  by  its  nature  draws 
attention  from  the  state."  As  a  result  of  some  bad  publicity  and 
complaints  to  his  office,  the  state  comptroller  recently  held  hearings 
aroxmd  Illinois  to  let  citizens  address  concerns  about  cemeteries  and 
their  operations.  There  were  very  few  complaints  about  Catholic 
cemeteries,  however.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the  state 
government  in  Hhnois  enacted  legislation.  The  legislation  originally 
included  private  cemeteries  and  would  have  created  a  burden  on 
Catholic  cemeteries  in  our  state.  There  are  442  Catholic  cemeteries 
in  the  six  Illinois  dioceses,  including  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
the  diocese  of  Peoria,  Rockford,  Springfield,  BellevUle,  and  Joliet, 
which  perform  over  25,000  burials  annually.  "The  burden  of 
complying  with  this  extra  paperwork  and  administrative  duties 
would  have  hampered  the  ministry  of  these  cemeteries." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries  in  Dlinois,  Fr. 
Patrick  Pollard,  Director  of  Cemeteries  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  and  Douglas  Delaney  testified  before  state  legislative 
committees  that  Catholic  cemeteries  in  Illinois  already  exceeded 
what  the  new  laws  proposed  and  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  state  to 
monitor  and  regulate  Catholic  cemeteries.  Fr.  Pollard  and  Mr. 
Delaney  discussed  Catholic  cemeteries  and  their  intimate  relation 
to  the  Catholic  faith  and  their  traditional  roots  in  the  early  church. 
This  witness  ensured  for  Illinois  Catholic  cemeteries  continuing 
exemption  from  state  accountability  regulations.  They  also  assured 
the  state  that  "Catholic  cemeteries  were  indeed  observing  the  highest 
standards  of  care,  service,  and  stewardship." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Cemetery  Protection  Act  (765  ILCS  835) 
Sec.  1  Violations-Penalties  Item  H-5:  (effective  1-1-02)  from  which 
the  CathoUc  cemeteries  are  excluded.  "Any  person  who  acts  without 
proper  authority  and  who  willfully  and  knowingly  defaces, 
vandalizes,  injures,  or  removes  a  gravestone  or  other  memorial, 
monument  or  markers  commemorating  a  deceased  person.  .  .  is 
guilty  of  a  Class  4  felony  for  damaging  at  least  one,  a  Class  3  felony 
for  damaging  at  least  five  but  no  more  than  ten  gravestones,  or  a 
Class  2  felony  for  damaging  more  than  ten  gravestones. . .  " 

I  have  often  observed  that  the  most  extensive  vandalism  is 
perpetuated  by  the  cemetery  owners. 

Last  week  I  went  to  the  office  of  a  Catholic  cemetery  (92  acres, 
founded  1859)  where  there  are  no  markers  above  ground,  and  asked, 
"What  do  you  tell  people  who  ask  why  the  markers  are  leveled?" 
"It's  for  the  purposes  of  maintenance."    0 

*  Source:  wiU  not  be  divulged. 
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Working  with  Students  in  Cemeteries 

Last  October  I  received  an  e-mail  request  from  Andrea  Carlin, 
our  newly  promoted  Administrator.  Apparently  a  member  of  the 
AGS  was  investigating  w^ays  to  get  professors  to  incorporate 
cemeteries  into  their  curriculum  and  was  looking  for  some 
suggestions.  Knowing  that  I  regularly  teach  a  course  that  involves 
lots  of  local  Alabama  cemeteries,  Andrea  asked  me  if  I  would  offer 
advice.  Seldom  will  a  professor  miss  an  opportunity  to  pontificate, 
so  the  following  letter  was  my  response: 

"I  run  my  "Marking  Graves"  class  like  an  archaeological 
fieldschool,  with  survey  being  the  principal  strategy  for  collecting 
data.  Most  people  involved  in  cemetery  survey  are  far  more  specific 
than  I  in  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  recorded.  Usually  they 
recommend  that  detailed  lists  be  made  of  genealogical  information, 
in  addition  to  the  gathering  of  marker  descriptions.  In  a  class  context 
one  simply  doesn't  have  enough  time  to  do  those  kinds  of  studies. 
Because  I  am  trying  to  give  my  students  a  good  sample  of  the  kinds 
of  cemeteries  that  are  out  there,  I  necessarily  have  to  cover  a  lot  of 
territory  in  a  short  amount  of  time.  Keep  in  mind  that  I  have  my 
class  for  less  than  four  hours  a  week,  which  is  about  the  norm  for 
college  classes,  and  in  that  time  I  try  to  visit  at  least  four  cemeteries. 
Therefore,  we  usually  are  in  each  cemetery  for  less  than  one  hour. 

Considering  the  limited  amount  of  time  available,  for  this  time 
to  be  productive,  the  students  have  to  go  into  the  cemeteries  armed 
with  very  specific  research  questions.  It  takes  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
of  wandering  aimlessly  and  being  overwhelmed  with  tons  of 
information  for  the  students  to  realize  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
focus  or  go  crazy.  It's  usually  at  this  point  that  they  are  about  to  kill 
me.  When  I  see  they  are  reaching  this  point  I  ask  them  to  write  up  a 
page  about  something(s)  that  has  interested  them  while  walking 
through  the  cemeteries.  I  then  work  with  each  of  the  students 
individually  to  develop  a  project  based  on  those  interests. 

This  is  really  the  most  critical  time  in  the  course,  because  the 
chosen  topic  has  to  be  wide  enough  to  have  significance  (as  well  as 
for  enough  data  to  be  out  there),  but  it  also  has  to  be  narrow  enough 
to  be  able  to  investigate  in  the  time  remaining  in  the  semester.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  thus  far  it  has  worked  and  the  students  have 
always  succeeded  in  finding  out  something  that  no  one  has  observed 
previously.  It  might  be  something  simple  like  the  recognition  of  a 
new  carver  in  the  region  or  the  construction  of  a  well-dated  symbol 
sequence  on  a  specific  marker  type.  It  really  doesn't  matter  what 
they  discover;  the  critical  point  is  that  students  have  added  something 
to  advancing  our  historical  or  anthropological  knowledge.  The 


students  themselves  realize  they  have  contributed  to  an 
understanding  of  the  past  (and  sometimes  the  present)  simply  by 
looking  for  order  in  the  material  record.  When  that  recognition 
occurs  and  their  eyes  light  up,  I  always  feel  like  doing  a  cartwheel. 
Then  I  know  that  the  course  has  succeeded. 

My  advice  to  teachers  who  take  students  into  the  cemetery  is  to 
first  teach  them  to  observe.  Don't  structure  them  too  much,  because 
then  they  will  only  discover  what  we  already  know.  Let  them  have 
some  freedom,  because  it  can  lead  to  some  pretty  exciting  results. 
At  the  same  time,  read  and  cortunent  on  their  fieldnotes  on  a  weekly 
basis,  so  that  they  don't  wander  aimlessly.  Teach  them  how  to 
classify,  so  that  they  start  to  look  for  order  in  the  data,  and,  just  as 
importantly,  they  should  take  note  of  things  that  vary  from  the  norm. 
Recognizing  variation  usually  leads  to  other  questions  that  need  to 
be  explored.  Once  the  students  have  classified  their  data  and  seen 
patterns,  then  they  can  ask  questions  of  the  observed  patterns; 
Regularity  seldom  occurs  merely  by  chance,  so  I  ask  my  students  to 
interpret  what  the  observed  patterns  might  mean.  Then  I  ask  them 
to  formulate  hypotheses  based  on  those  interpretations.  The 
hypotheses  do  not  have  to  be  complex,  but  they  should  be  composed 
in  a  way  that  they  can  be  tested  by  the  collection  of  additional  data. 
It  truly  is  amazing  to  observe  the  students'  faces  when  what  they 
have  predicted  actually  is  validated  by  their  tests.  Then  they're 
hooked,  destined  to  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  remaining  years 
in  cemeteries.  Having  spent  over  three  decades  involved  in 
archaeological  work  on  many  different  levels,  I  can  truthfully  say 
there  is  no  better  laboratory  than  the  cemetery  for  understanding 
past  life.    0 
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Pennsylvania 

Lately  it  seems  I'm  reading  more  negative  news  about 
gravestones  and  yards  than  the  positive  projects  to  conserve  them. 
So  I  was  pleased  with  a  graveyard  article  that  exemplified  the  spirit 
of  gravestone  research  and  preservation.  I  present  it  with  only  slight 
editing. 

A  Cemetery  Reclaimed  is  Celebrated 

By  Vernon  Clark,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Staff  Writer 

After  a  long,  hard-fought  battle  against  blight  in  what 
had  been  one  of  the  worst  drug-infested  and  crime-ridden 
pockets  of  North  Philadelphia,  Mary  Anne  Hunter  is  ready 
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to  celebrate.  Hunter,  a  landscape  architect,  is  set  to  cut  a 
cake  tomorrow  (April  12, 2003)  to  mark  the  completion  of  a 
10-year  effort  to  restore  the  centuries-old  Quaker  cemetery 
ravaged  and  overrun  by  drug  dealers,  addicts,  and  vandals 
over  the  years.  "It's  been  10  years  of  struggle,  and  it's  very 
rev/arding  to  see  the  cemetery  now",  said  Hunter,  president 
of  the  Fair  Hill  Burial  Ground  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  group 
devoted  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  historic 
cemetery  in  the  FairhUl  section  of  the  city.  The  burial  grotmd 
is  the  resting  place  of  Lucretia  Mott,  a  renowned  abolitionist 
and  women's  rights  advocate,  and  Robert  Purvis,  a 
prominent  African  American  abolitionist.  The  celebration 
will  also  commemorate  the  cemetery's  300*  year. 

In  the  1980's,  the  4-1/2-acre  cemetery,  bounded  by 
Germantown  Avenue,  Cambria  Street,  Ninth  Street  and 
Indiana  Avenue,  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  fell 
victim  to  the  crack  cocaine  epidemic  and  the  street  crime  it 
unleashed.  Drug  dealers  invaded  the  cemetery,  trashing 
graves,  overturning  headstones  and  terrorizing  neighbors. 
Addicts  used  it  as  a  secluded  place  to  smoke  crack  and  shoot 
heroin.  People  hauling  trash  used  it  as  a  convenient  dumping 
ground.  Within  its  iron  fence  sat  "refrigerators,  car  parts, 
dead  dogs,  all  manner  of  stuff,"  said  Hunter,  66,  who  lives 
in  Center  City. 

In  1993,  a  group  of  Quakers  formed  the  Fair  Hill  Burial 
Ground  Corp.,  with  the  goal  of  buying  the  cemetery — which 
by  then  was  owned  by  a  local  church — and  restoring  its 
original  beauty.  Although  the  purchase  price  of  more  than 
$100,000  dug  deep  into  the  $500,000  they  had  collected  from 
charitable  organizations  and  individuals,  group  members 
were  able  to  tap  hundreds  of  volunteers  to  resurrect  the 
neglected  burial  ground.  The  cemetery  is  now  an  oasis. 
There  are  beds  of  daffodils  and  daylilies.  Misplaced 
headstones  have  been  matched  to  the  graves.  Dying  trees 
have  been  removed,  and  pathways  and  the  surrounding 
sidewalks  have  been  repaved.  The  antique  iron  fence  around 
the  cemetery  has  been  restored.  Over  the  years  the  project 
has  suffered  setbacks  at  the  hands  of  thieves.  Sections  of  the 
fence  and  hundreds  of  paving  stones  were  stolen.  "What's 
so  distressing  about  it  is  that  thieves  get  nearly  nothing  for 
the  fence,"  Hunter  said.  She  recalled  calling  the  police  after 
spotting  a  man  "prying  up  bricks  on  Cambria  Street." 

Hunter  attributes  much  of  the  success  in  the  restoration 
of  the  cemetery  and  the  decline  in  drug  activity  in  the 
neighborhood  to  the  city's  Operation  Sunrise,  a  campaign 
launched  in  1998  that  included  police  sweeps  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  cleaning  up  of  abandoned  homes,  and 
the  towing  of  abandoned  vehicles.  Sister  Virginia  Jenkins, 
director  of  Hannah  House,  a  facility  for  women  making  the 
transition  from  addiction  and  homelessness,  said:  "There  are 
so  many  renovations  to  the  cemetery  that  you  don't 
remember  what  it  was  like.  The  cleanup  has  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  neighborhood.  Now  it's  a  lovely  place." 
(Philadelphia  Inquirer  4/11/03) 


Many  of  our  oldest  and  most  valuable  graveyards  are  now 
located  in  "bad  neighborhoods."  The  cleanup  of  this  Philadelphia 
yard  can  be  an  example  for  success  in  other  cities. 

I  tharik  Megan  Primavera  for  bringing  this  article  to  my  attention. 

New  York  City 

I  received  feedback  about  the  African  Burial  Ground  in  lower 
Manhattan,  so  I  reprint  a  short  piece  from  UPDATE,  the  newsletter 
of  the  New  York  African  Burial  Ground  Project: 

Artifacts  Recovered  From  World  Trade  Center 
Disaster 

Thousands  of  artifacts  were  feared  lost  when  the  Office 
of  PubUc  Education  and  Interpretation  (OPEI)  and  a  Howard 
University  laboratory  were  destroyed  in  6  World  Trade  Center 
Miraculously,  the  room  that  contained  the  photographs, 
records,  and  artifacts  was  only  partially  destroyed.  With  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  City 
of  New  York  agencies,  the  General  Services  Administration 
recovered  more  than  200  boxes  of  artifacts.  While  some 
original  records  were  lost,  nearly  all  of  the  African  Burial 
Ground  archaeological  collection  was  recovered. 

I  include  the  following  addresses  for  those  interested.  The 
mailing  address  for  the  OPEI  is  201  Varick  St.,  Rm.l021,  New  York, 
NY  10014.  Tel.  (212)  337-2001.  Fax.  (212)  337-1447.  E-mail 
nyabg@worldnet.att.net. 

Data  on  line  can  also  be  found  about  Seneca  Village  which 
contained  3-4  graveyards  before  it  was  converted  into  a  part  of 
Central  Park,  http:/  /ww^v.blackfacts.com/. 

Upstate  New  York 

An  article  with  few  details  but  great  potential  comes  out  of  Fort 
Edward,  New  York.  They  have  disinterred  the  body  of  a  17-year- 
old  girl  who  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1777.  Her  name  was  Jane 
McCrea  and  she  has  a  reputation  as  a  martyr.  I  will  bring  you 
more  information  as  it  is  reported.  (New  York  Times    4/10/03).     0 

NEW  ENGLAND  &  MARITIME 
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Titanic's  Unknown  Child  is  Identified 

AGS  member  Tom  Jenkins  was  kind  enough  to  send  in  a  clipping 
from  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Englewood,  Colorado,  or  fhere-abouts) 
describing  the  successful  results  of  the  search  for  the  identity  of 
little  "Unknown  Quid,"  a  victim  of  the  Titanic  disaster,  buried  with 
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many  of  his  luckless  shipmates  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  When  the 
ship  went  down  in  the  cold  North  Atlantic  waters  some  ninety  years 
ago,  sailors  from  the  Mackay-Bennett  pulled  many  frozen  corpses 
from  the  sea,  but  none  touched  them  so  much  as  the  body  of  a  small, 
blond  young  boy,  some  one  or  two  years  of  age.  All  of  the  bodies 
were  brought  back  to  HaUfax,  where  most  were  eventually  identified, 
some  taken  from  Halifax  to  be  buried  with  their  families,  and  others 
interred  in  Fairview  Lawn  Cemetery.  The  body  of  the  child,  however, 
was  never  identified,  and  no  family  came  asking  about  him.  Finally, 
the  sailors  of  the  Mackay-Bennett  paid  to  have  him  buried  beneath 
a  granite  marker  inscribed  simply  "Unknown  Child."  Over  the 
years,  the  monument  has  become  a  collecting  spot  where  visitors 
have  dropped  off  flowers,  toys  and  other  trinkets  in  memory  of  the 
lost  and  nameless  child. 

A  few  years  ago  Ryan  Parr,  an  anthropologist  at  Lakehead 
University  (Ontario)  and  writer/historian  Alan  Huffman  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  head  up  a  group  of  researchers  to  identify  the  body. 
With  the  help  of  newly  developed  DNA  procedures,  their  two-year 
quest  eventually  proved  successful.  They  finally  matched  up  the 
DNA  from  the  "Unknown  Child"  with  that  of  68  year  old  Magda 
Schleifer  of  Helsinki,  Finland.  Early  in  1912,  Ms.  Schleifer's 
grandaunt  Maria,  with  her  five  children,  boarded  the  Titanic,  looking 
forward  to  reuniting  with  her  husband,  who  evidently  had  found 
employment  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Schleifers  knew  that  the  whole 
family  was  lost  in  the  disaster  but  were  unaware,  for  all  of  these 
years,  that  one  of  them  did  make  it,  although  frozen  and  lifeless,  to 
the  new  land.  Once  the  family  had  been  identified,  the  age  of  the 
boy  made  it  clear  that  the  body  was  that  of  Eino  Viljami,  13-month- 
old  son  of  Maria  Panula. 

The  family  says  that  they  will  not  carry  Eino's  remains  back  to 
Finland.  Ms.  Schleifer  reportedly  said  "It  is  now  revealed  we  are 
his  family,  but  the  child  has  been  taken  care  of  all  this  time;  he  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Halifax  who  have  looked  after  -him  for  90  years." 
Although  the  child  is  no  longer  "imknown,"  the  granite  monument 
will  remain  as  a  memorial  for  all  of  those  children  whose  lives  and 
hopes  were  cut  short  by  the  arctic  waters. 

Some  Statistics  to  Ponder 

Although  the  simple  stone  above  Eino  reminds  us  of  fragility  of 
life,  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  young  child  still  strikes  us 
in  a  special  place.  Early  death  was  a  fact  of  life  before  medicine  and 
trained  medical  care  began  to  make  its  inroads  on  childhood 
mortality,  as  evidenced  by  a  survey  of  stones  in  Corbin  Cemetery 
(Dudley,  Massachusetts).  Of  the  137  slate  stones  standing,  a  fuU 
31%  (43)  of  the  stones  represent  the  resting  places  of  children  and 
youngsters  below  the  age  of  twenty.  Even  more  depressing,  thirty 
of  those  43  stones  memorialize  children  aged  6  or  younger,  while  an 
even  half  of  those  (15)  were  for  children  aged  2  or  less.  Once  a  child 
reached  six  or  seven,  the  chances  of  death  decreased  substantially 
(perhaps  by  that  time,  all  the  weaker  constitutions  had  perished). 
Still  other  stones  marked  the  passing  of  adults  in  an  even  distribution 
through  all  of  the  expected  "three-score  and  ten"  years,  indicating 
that  death  was  always  present  in  the  Colonial  years.  While  young 
women  make  up  many  of  these  deaths,  evidence  of  the  dangers  of 
childbirth,  many  young  men  were  also  struck  down  by  either  illness 
or  accident. 


A  small  survey  like  this  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
because  one  localized  epidemic  or  a  few  consecutive  years  of  bad 
crops  could  skewer  the  figures  and  make  them  unrepresentative  of 
Colonial  mortality  figures  as  a  whole.  However,  these  Corbin  figures 
are  not  inconsistent  with  other  actuarial  studies  for  that  time. 
Although  early  childhood  death  was  common,  it  did  not,  in  any 
way,  diminish  the  grief  of  the  parents,  whether  their  children  died 
separately,  or  in  batches,  victims  of  one  or  another  of  the  conMnon 
epidemics. 

The  early  epitaphs  over  the  stones  of  Uttle  children  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  anguish,  the  blasted  hopes,  and  occasionally,  even  the 
almost  sacrilegious  questioning  of  God's  wisdom  over  such  an 
almost  intolerable  act.  Who  can  question  the  bitter  grief  in  the  simple 
lines  on  the  West  Medway  (Massachusetts)  stone  for  Melitia  Fuller 
(d.l796,  ae:10): 

A  pleasant  child  (,)  a  morning  flower 

bent  down  and  withered  in  an  hour 
And  the  Hammondsport  (Maine)  stone  begging  for  some 
theological  understanding: 

Since  I  have  been  so  quickly  done  for 

1  wonder  what  1  was  begun  for. 
And  perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all,  the  many  small  stones 
that  read  simply  "baby." 

Grim  Epitaph 

Speaking  of  epitaphs,  if  there  was  a  contest  for  the  grimmest 
epitaph,  the  Captain  Thomas  Stems  stone  (d.l772,  Worcester  (MA) 
Common  Burying  Grovmd)  must  rate  at  least  an  honorable  mention, 
reading: 

The  grave  is  mine  house. 

I  have  made  my  bed  in  the  darkness. 

I  have  said  -  Corruption,  thou  art  my  father 

To  the  worm  -  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister 

The  fact  that  this  is  attributed  to  Job  17:13,14,  by  no  means 
lightens  the  mood.    0 


ACROSS  THE  OCEANS 


Angehka  Kriiger-Kahloula 

Franz-Schubert-Sti.  14 

D-63322  Rodermark 

Germany 

Tel.  49-6074-91  89  38 
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The  Spring  2003  issue  of  the  AGS  Quarterly  carried  a  feature 
article  on  chronograms  foimd  on  religious  monuments.  If  you  would 
like  to  test  your  decoding  skills,  1  invite  you  to  look  at  another 
chronogram,  a  wayside  cross  from  the  Taimus  area,  just  a  few  miles 
west  of  Frankfurt.  This  one  is  from  Kelkheim,  where  its  present 
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Photo  by  Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Chronogram  on  the  inscription  of 
this  monument  in  a  cemetery  in 
Kelkheim. 

location  is  in  the  northeastern  comer  of 
the  old  cemetery  on  TOsiter  Strasse.  It  used 
to  be  a  few  yards  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  which  was  then  the  church  road 
connecting  the  parishes  of  Hornau  and 
Miinster.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
reads: 

Decite  in  Gentibus 
quia  Dominus  reg= 
navit  ps.  95. 

SChaVt  MensChen  WhoL 
aVf  DIesen  Thron! 
So  eWIg  aVserkohren 
VoM  CreVtz  WIe  hersCht 
nVn  Gottes  Sohn 
DV  Satan  bist 
VerLohren. 

The  introduction  in  Latin  is  from 
Psalm  96:  10,  "Say  among  the  heathen  that 
the  Lord  reigneth."  The  German  text, 
perhaps  taken  from  a  hymn,  says:  "Look, 
people,  /  at  this  throne!  /  Thus  chosen 
eternally  /  from  the  cross  how  reigns  /  now 
the  son  of  God  /  You,  Satan,  are  /  lost." 

When  doing  your  math,  please  note  that 
the  Ws  are  cut  as  double  Vs.  And  let  me  give 
you  one  clue:  lines  4,  5,  and  6  add  up  to  the 
year  we  are  looking  for,  as  do  lines  7  to  10. 
When  was  this  inscription  created?    0 


Book  Review  Editor 
Andrea  Carlin 
278  Main  Street 
Suite  207 
Greenfield,  MA 
01301 

(413)  772-0836 
info@gravestonestudies.org 

Stone  Monument  Repair 
and  Maintenance: 
Historic  Preservation 
Stonework  for  Cemeteries, 
Parks  Departments,  and 
Botanical  Gardens 
By  Jacob  Arndt 
20  pages 

Order  from  Jacob  Arndt 
Northwestern  Masonry  &  Stone  Co. 
527  Mulberry  St.,  Lake  Mills  WI 53551 
(920)  648-2232  $25  -i-  $3  s&h 

Review^  by  Lynette  Strangstad 

The  booklet.  Stone  Monument  Repair  and 
Maintenance:  Historic  Preservation  Stonework 
for  Cemeteries,  Parks  Departments,  and 
Botanical  Gardens,  outlines  some  basic 
procedures  for  maintaining  sites,  prioritizing 
work,  moving  stone  material,  resetting 
markers,  and  rejoining  broken  stone  pieces. 

The  author,  Jacob  Arndt,  appreciates 
stone  and  understands  the  need  for  caution. 
He  emphasizes  taking  time  to  learn  the 
nature  of  stone  and  practicing  on  discarded 
stone  pieces  before  beginning  work  on  actual 
markers. 

The  information  is  basically  sound,  but 
lacks  the  detail  of  other  manuals:  what  type 
of  epoxy  is  best  for  what  stone?  what  about 
epoxy  cleanup? 

An  order  form  in  the  back  of  the  booklet 
will  allow  purchasers  to  buy  epoxies.  His 
intent  is  to  help  novices  avoid  buying 
inappropriate  epoxies  at  their  local  hardware 
store. 

He  also  discusses  cutting  new  stone 


plinth  blocks  for  tablets,  although  much  of 
this  work  is  beyond  the  expertise  or  the 
interest  level  of  beginners. 

This  booklet  contains  sound  information 
and  is  therefore  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
conservation  library.  However,  it  offers  a 
little  of  a  good  thing  at  a  fairly  high  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  price  also  includes 
one  telephone  consviltation  to  purchasers. 


Monumental  Accusations: 
The  Monuments  aux  Morts  as 
Expressions  of  Popular 
Resentment 

By  Marilene  Patten  Henry 
Peter  Lang  Publishing  Inc.,  New  York 
1996.  Hardcover,  242pp.,  photos 
$61.95    ISBN  0-8204-2807-8 

Review  by  Maj.  Stephen  C.  McGeorge 
USA  (Ret) 

Monumental  Accusations  is  dedicated  by 
the  author... 

"to  the  poilus  and  to  those  officers 
who  bravely  shared  their  fate." 

After  reading  the  book  the  implication 
of  this  dedication  is  much  clearer  and  reveals 
something  of  the  French  view  of  the  "Grande 
Guerre;"  a  war  wherein  the  underclasses 
were  brutally  expended  at  a  cost  of  over  a 
million  casualties,  much  of  the  country 
devastated  for  generations  to  come,  and 
indeed  some  of  the  officer  class  cared  not  one 
whit  for  the  sacrifices  of  their  men. 

Ms.  Henry's  work  will  perhaps  in  some 
measure  make  clear  to  many  Americans  the 
roots  of  current  French  reluctance  to  engage 
in  foreign  affairs  which  might  entail  military 
action.  The  author  skillfully  weaves  into  her 
story  first  person  accounts  of  French  soldiers 
who  served  at  the  inferno  that  was  Verdun, 
and  Craonne,  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
battles  which  expended  human  lives  in 
unimaginable  numbers  often  with  little 
apparent  gain.  Henry  also  paints  a  picture 
of  French  society  as  predominantly  rural  and 
further  fragmented  by  barriers  of  language 
and  class,  well  illustrated  with  the  words  of 
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participants  in  the  war.  If  not  proven  in  fact, 
she  contends  the  perception  that  the  peasant 
classes  did  the  majority  of  the  dying 
influenced  the  way  the  dead  would  be 
remembered  and  memorialized. 

Compounding  the  horrendous  French 
battle  losses  were  the  summary  executions 
"pour  I'example"  of  perhaps  as  many  as 
2,500  French  soldiers  who  were  deemed  to 
have  failed  in  their  duty  at  the  front.  These 
men  rarely  received  even  the  barest  of  legal 
defense  before  their  executions,  and  form  the 
center  of  Humphrey  Cobb's  1935  novel  Paths 
of  Glory,  (and  Stanley  Kubrick's  movie 
sharing  the  same  title).  Henry  recounts  the 
story  of  many  of  the  "fusilles  pour 
I'example"  and  in  particular  efforts  in  the 
1920s  and  30s  to  "vindicate"  or  "rehabilitate" 
these  men,  and  eventually  have  their  names 
inscribed  on  the  many  monuments  present 
throughout  France. 

Ms.  Henry  contends  that  the  period  of 
resentment  and  disillusion  over  the  outcome 
of  the  war  was  at  its  most  intense  in  the 
period  1918  to  1928.  This  was  also  the  period 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  monuments  aux 
marts  were  erected.  Further  she  contends 
their  creation  was  seen  as  the  only  way 
French  communities  could  express  their 
commingled  sorrow,  loss,  and  regret  with  the 
devastation  of  both  their  country  and  their 
population.  Interestingly  the  author  points 
out  the  convoluted  history  of  French  national 
laws  regarding  erection  of  such  monuments, 
with  the  end  result  that  the  monuments  were 
truly  "popular"  since  government  subsidies 
to  build  them  were  virtually  nil.  A  further 
point  illustrating  the  gap  between  the 
national  capitol  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  the  fact  that  except  for  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  there  are 
no  other  government  monuments  to 
France's  WWl  dead  in  Paris. 

Monumental  Accusations  succeeds  quite 
well  as  a  social  history  of  French  society  and 
the  military  in  WWl.  Its  focus  on  how  the 
nation's  war  dead  were  memorialized  offers 
a  unique  view  of  the  French  psyche. 

Henry's  book  at  the  same  time  suffers 
from  several  faults.  Foremost  of  these  is 
many  French  quotations  are  offered  without 
full  translations  into  EngUsh.  Published  as 
a  volume  in  a  series  entitled  "Francophone 
Cultures  &  Literatures,"  the  assumption  of 
a  bi-Ungual  leader  may  be  understandable. 


but  it  still  annoys.  Closer  linkage  of  the 
photos  of  the  actual  monuments  and  the  text 
would  add  much  to  the  book,  and  several 
monuments  described  in  text  do  not  appear 
in  the  photo  section  at  all.  Finally  the  book's 
hefty  price  tag  of  $61 .95  wiU  be  daunting  for 
aU  but  the  most  sincere  of  students  of  the 
French  experience  in  the  Grand  Guerre. 
Nonetheless  Monumental  Accusations  offers 
a  fascinating  insight  into  the  French  view  of 
the  war  and  its  aftermath. 


Images  of  America:  New 

Orleans  Cemeteries 

By  Eric  J.  Brock 

Arcadia  Press,  Charleston,  SC  1999 
127  pages,  with  one  map,  numerous 
illustrahons.  Softcover.    $18.99 

Review  by  Richard  Veit 
Arcadia  Press  is  best  known  for  its 
popular  pictorial  histories  of  American 
communities.  Happily  for  gravestone 
enthusiasts,  Arcadia  has  branched  out  from 
towTi  histories  and  is  now  publishing  a  series 
on  cemeteries — prospective  authors  take 
note!  Eric  J.  Brock's  volume  on  New  Orleans 
cemeteries  is  one  of  the  first  volumes  in  this 
series.  The  book  begins  with  a  brief 
introduction  to  New  Orleans'  cemeteries. 
Although  this  section  of  the  book  is  only  two 
pages  long.  Brock  manages  to  convey  a 
considerable  amount  of  useful  information. 
He  also  debunks  some  commonly  held 
myths.  For  instance,  he  notes  that  New 
Orleans'  above-ground  burial  vaults  are  not 
simply  an  adaptation  to  a  high  water  table, 
but  rather  reflect  the  norm  throughout  Latin 
America  and  Mediterranean  Europe.  Brock 
also  provides  a  historical  overview  of  New 
Orleans'  burial  grounds  from  the  oldest 
remaining  cemetery — St.  Louis  I,  through  to 
the  present.  He  concludes  his  introductory 
essay  by  encouraging  visitors  to  enjoy  the 
city's  cemeteries,  while  at  the  same  time 
correctly  cautioning  them  that  criminals 
sometimes  lurk  there. 

Brock  has  done  a  good  job  of 
illustrating  all  of  New  Orleans'  cemeteries, 
from  the  famous  examples  frequented  by 
tourists  to  the  forgotten  burial  grounds,  in 
some  places  remembered  only  in  old 
photographs.    The  book  has  ten  chapters. 


They  are  devoted  to  St.  Louis  Cemetery  I, 
II,  and  III,  Lafayette  Cemeteries  I  and  II,  the 
Jewish  Cemeteries,  Cypress  Grove 
Cemetery,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Metairie 
Cemetery,  Girod  Street,  and  Other  Historic 
Burial  Grounds  of  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the 
monuments  are  quite  extraordinary. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  fraternal 
tombs  in  St.  Louis  I  and  II. 

Gravemarkers  for  the  famous,  including 
Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
the  infamous,  such  as  Marie  Laveau,  the 
"Voodoo  Queen,"  are  illustiated.  There  are 
rather  plain  late  eighteenth-century  marble 
markers  and  incredibly  elaborate  examples 
of  Victorian  funerary  art.  Particularly 
noteworthy  is  the  Moorish  Revival  Tomb  of 
Laure  Beauregard  Larendon,  which  looks 
like  something  straight  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Another  stunning  piece  of  mortuary 
architecture,  the  tomb  of  Henry  Evans,  was 
constructed  to  look  like  a  ruined  castle. 
Several  cast  iron  mausoleums  are  illustrated 
as  is  a  locally-produced  monumental 
gravemarker,  which  bears  the  mark  of 
Coleman's  White  Bronze  Works.  Also 
noteworthy  are  the  unusual  slate 
gravemarkers  in  some  of  the  earlier  Jewish 
cemeteries. 

If  you  are  heading  to  New  Orleans  or 
are  simply  interested  in  the  city's  famous 
cemeteries,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 
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Seeking  a  Gravestone 

Eddy  Hewlett  has  traced  his  family  back 
to  1599  but  is  missing  the  gravestone  of  his 
grandfather,  Edward  (Ned)  Howlett,  who 
was  born  September  2,  1872,  at  Goulds, 
Newfoundland,  Canada.  He  was  son  of 
James  Howlett  and  Johanna  (Gorman).  He 
married  Lucy  Predham  in  November  1904. 
Lucy  died  in  February  1916,  leaving  seven 
children.  Ned  used  to  travel  to  the  Maritimes 
and  New  England  regularly  buying  farm 
equipment  and  cattle.  In  August  1916  he  left 
Newfoundland  on  such  a  trip  and  no  one 
ever  heard  from  him  again.  Perhaps  one  of 
our  readers  has  seen  his  stone  or  heard  of 
Howletts  settled  in  those  areas.  Any 
information  would  be  appreciated. 

Please  contact  Eddy  Howlett  at 
ehowlett@nf.aibn.com  or  write  PO  Box  64, 
Goulds,  NL  AIS  1G3  Canada. 


Unknown  Burial  Locations  of  Some 
Civil  War  Veterans 

Charles  Merchant,  PO  Box  132, 
Townshend,  VT  05353  is  seeking  the  burial 
locations  of  all  Civil  War  volunteers  from 
Townshend.  The  following  burial  sites  have 
not  been  found.  If  you  have  information 
helpful  to  this  project,  please  contact  Mr 
Marchant  at  (802)  365-7937  or 
barley@sover.net. 

Ames,  John  R.  -  2"''  VT  Co.  C  -  Died  either 

Sept.  22, 1861  or  November  16, 1861  of 

disease.  Also  there  is  mention  of  Co.  1, 

4'>'Vt. 
Austin,  G.  J.  -  died  in  Brattleboro  1862  - 

Brattleboro  has  no  record.  Co.  G  ll"" 

Reg. 
Benson,  William  A.  -  Co.  A,  7*  Vt. 
Bergen,  George  D.  -  Co.  H,  8*  Vt. 
Covey,  Suel  P.  -  Co.  1, 4*  Vt.    -  daughter  - 

Addie  S.  11/1/1865  12  years.  So. 

Windham.  Wife  -  Lavin  A.  5/4/1862  43 

years 
Derby,  Webster  D.,  Co.  1,  2""  Vt. 
Derry,  Benjamin  F.  -  Co.  H,  8"^  Vt.  - 1884 

still  in  Townshend,  possibly  buried  in 

Athens.  Died  April  17, 1902,  Townshend. 


Dunton,  Joseph  N.  -  Co.  H,  8*  Vt.  -  Went 

from  corporal  to  First  Lt.  in  Co.  C. 
Fairbanks,  Artemas  P.  -  Co.  A,  9*  Vt.  - 

Possibly  Windham 
Fay,  James  -  Co.  A  Cavalry 
Felton,  Frederick  B.  -  Co.  C,  2"'^  Vt.  - 

Possibly  Jamaica  but  they  have  no 

record. 
Flint,  Royal  M.  -  Co.  D,  16*  Vt. 
Gray,  Adelbert  E.  -  Co.  K,  9th  Vt. 
Hobart,  Charles  P  -  Co.  14*  Vt. 
Holbrook,  Pardon  D.  -  Co.  D,  16*  Vt.  -  In 

1865  owned  a  house  in  Townshend. 
Holbrook,  John  D.  -  Co.  D,  16*  Vt. 
Howard,  Emery  -  Co.  G,  11*  Vt.  - 1883 

living  in  West  Tovwishend. 
Humphrey,  Thomas  E.  -  Co.  D,  16*  Vt. 
Hutchins,  O.  S.  -  Town  report  says  he  died 

in  hospital  before  leaving  Vt. 
Ingalls,  William  H.  -  Co.  H,  8*  Vt.  - 1883 

he  lives  on  Rt.  35.  His  wife,  Mary 

(Sawyer),  is  buried  in  Oakwood 

Cemetery,  Townshend,  Vt. 
Johnson,  Lewis  L.  -  Co.  G,  11*  Vt.  - 1890 

Jamaica  Census 
Porter,  Newton  H.  -  Co.  H,  8*  Vt. 
Pratt,  Watson  O.  -  Co.  D,  16*  Vt. 
Prouty,  William  C.  -  Co.  F,  Frontier  Cavalry 
Rhodes,  Jason  O.  -  Co.  H,  8*  Vt. 
Rood,  Stephen  W.  -  Co.  K,  9*  Vt. 
Scott,  Oscar  D.  -  Co.  F,  17*  Vt. 
Smith,  William  HI  -  Co.  H,  8*  Vt.  -  Sgt.  to 

Capt.;  also  Co.  F 
Wilson,  William  H.  -  Died  in  Brattleboro  - 

no  record  in  Brattleboro 

Replicated  Adam  and  Eve  Stone  is 
Dedicated 

On  Saturday,  April  26,  2003,  the 
replicated  Sarah  Swan  "Adam  and  Eve" 
stone  was  unveiled  in  a  ceremony  at  the  East 
Burial  Groimd,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  The 
original  stone  was  carved  by  William  Coy, 
probable  apprentice  to  Stephen  Hartshorn  of 
Providence,  shortly  after  William's  cousin, 
Sarah,  died  on  April  17, 1767.  In  2002  it  was 
replicated  as  a  cast  by  Walter  Chaney.  The 
original  rests  safely  on  display  in  the  Bristol 
Historical  Society  Museum.  The  replica  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  cemetery. 


In  a  torrential  downpour  under  a  tent, 
the  Recommittal  Ceremony  was  attended  by 
officers  and  members  of  the  North  and  East 
Burial  Ground  Commission,  the  Bristol 
Historical  and  Preservation  Society,  and 
guests.  On  hand  was  a  Colonial  color  guard. 
A  local  minister  gave  the  recommittal  prayer 
and  VINCENT  F.  LUTI  read  of  Sarah's 
agonizing  last  week  from  the  account  book 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Monro  of  Bristol,  who  treated 
her. 

At  a  lavish  reception  at  the  museum, 
with  the  original  Adam  and  Eve  stone  on 
display,  the  invited  gathering  heard  from 
Ralph  Peters  Jr.,  president  of  the  Cemetery 
Commission,  President  Derry  Riding  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  Walt  Chaney,  who 
chronicled  the  replicating  of  the  stone.  Also 
speaking  was  Reinhard  Battcher  EI,  director 
of  the  museum,  and  the  guiding  force  behind 
the  entire  project  of  over  two  years.  Thanks 
were  also  extended  to  the  support  of  the 
Bristol  Town  Council  and  Senator  Mary 
PareUa. 

A  Thank  You  to  Our  Columnists 

The  Editorial  Board  members  are 
grateful  to  the  topical  and  regional 
columnists  who  bring  our  readers  news, 
issues,  and  concerns  three  times  each  year. 
We  thank  them  for  their  efforts,  energy,  and 
creativity  which  we  aU  enjoy.  Their  columns 
are  not  a  product  of  the  columnist  only,  but 
also  reflect  the  news  articles  and  stories  sent 
in  by  the  members  in  their  geographical  area. 

To  keep  up  or  add  to  the  diversity  of 
informtion  in  our  Quarterly,  the  Editorial 
Board  encourages  columnists  to  reach  out 
and  members  to  be  responsive  with 
comments,  writings,  and  news  clippings  so 
we  may  have  more  comprehensive  coverage 
in  the  regional  columns.  And  don't  forget 
the  topical  columns — Epitaphs,  How  I  Got 
Interested  in  Gravestones,  Buy,  Trade,  and 
Sell  column,  conservation,  and  gravestone 
studies  by  century  columns.  Each  of  these 
columnists  is  eager  to  hear  from  his  or  her 
readers.    0 
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Busy  Members 

BOB  CARLSON  of  North  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  will  be 
giving  a  lecture,  "Colonial  Graveyards  on  Cape  Cod,"  on  August 
19, 2003,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Old  Colonial  Courthouse  on  Route  6A 
in  Barnstable  Village,  MA.  The  courthouse  was  built  in  1772  as  the 
second  courthouse  of  the  colony. 

This  is  part  of  a  Tuesday  evening  lecture  series  by  Tales 
of  Cape  Cod,  Inc  who  own  and  support  the  Old  Colonial 
Courthouse.  Tales  is  a  non-profit  historical  organization  established 
in  1949  with  the  goal  of  preserving  and  disseminating  Cape  Cod's 
heritage  and  history  in  oral  and  visual  form. 

On  June  7,  2003,  BOB  DRINKWATER  led  a  tour  of  two 
cemeteries  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  with  Peter  Miller, 
President  of  the  Federal  Street  Cemetery.  This  event  was  part  of 
the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  city's  founding.  They 
discussed  carver  idenfication,  geology  of  the  stones,  and  the 
colorful  history  of  the  decedants.    Get  to  know  your  own  local 


cemetery  and  you  could  give  a  tour  for  your  town's  Historical 
Society  or  a  special  occasion. 

On  May  31,  2003,  FRED  OAKLEY  led  a  basic  conservaHon 
workshop  for  eight  eager  students  from  Greenfield  Community 
College  and  Holyoke  Community  College.  Venue  for  the  workshop 
was  the  Hadley  Old  Burial  Ground.  This  is  the  fourth  workshop  he 
has  held  in  conjunction  with  the  colleges  and  more  are  planned  in 
the  future. 

Calendar  Item: 

Saturday,  October  4, 2003,  a  Lantern  Tour  in  authentic  historic 
dress  will  be  conducted  at  East  Hartford's  Historic  Center  Cemetery. 
Friends  of  Center  Cemetery  are  presenting  the  event  beginning  at 
6:30  p.m.,  moving  at  10  minute  intervals.  Meet  personages  from 
the  Colorual  to  the  Civil  War  Eras.  Admission  $5  adults.  Rain  date 
Oct.  11.  For  more  information:  Call  (860)  643-5652  or  e-mail 
shapbrown@cox.net 
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AGS  Receives  Donation 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have 
received  a  donation  as  a  result  of  our  entry  in 
the  Catalogue  for  Philanthropy  (for  information 
on  the  Catalogue,  please  see  my  column  in  the 
Wmter  2003  issue).  We  were  awarded  $739.28, 
the  total  allotted  to  AGS  from  anonymous 
donors  who  sent  their  contributions  directly 
to  the  Catalogue.  We  have  already  used  a 
portion  of  it  to  purchase  a  new  scanner.  This 
wUl  aid  us  greatly  in  designing  the  Quarterly. 
We  also  plan  to  continue  using  the  gift  to 
upgrade  some  of  our  office  equipment  and 
computer  programs  to  better  serve  our 
members. 

Trustees  Set  Archive  Policy 

Marie  Ferre,  our  volunteer  archivist,  has 
been  diligently  sorting  our  archives.  She  has 
discovered  a  number  of  duplicate 
publications.  At  our  January  board  meeting, 
the  Trustees  voted  in  a  policy  for  handling 
multiple  copies.  Going  forward,  all  donations 
are  to  be  offered  to  the  archives,  then  the 
Research  Clearinghouse,  and  the  Lending 
Library,  respectively.  Once  all  three  have  a 
copy,  we  will  make  the  extias  available  at  our 
conference  silent  auctions.  Now  that  we  have 
Marie  maintaining  our  archives  and  have  a 
firm  policy  in  place,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
everyone  to  donate  (or  continue  to  donate) 
books,  papers,  and  articles  to  AGS.  We  greatiy 
appreciate  all  contributions  we  receive. 

Conference  Plans  Near  Completion 

Our  2003  conference  in  Poultney, 
Vermont,  is  shaping  up  to  be  a  great  event.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  there!    0 


Research  Clearinghouse  Seeks 
Research  Information 

John  Spaulding,  our  Research  Clearing- 
house Coordinator  would  like  the  Research 
Clearinghouse  to  be  a  place  where  researchers 
could  network  with  other  researchers  who 
may  be  working  on  similar  studies.  To  do  this 
John  needs  to  know  what  information  you  are 
collecting  and  compiling.  If  you  could  take  a 
moment  to  e-mail  him  a  brief  description  of 
the  topic  or  topics  you  are  researching,  he  will 
add  your  entry  to  his  computer  listing  and  be 
able  to  direct  others  who  have  the  same  or 
similar  interest  your  way  if  you  are  willing  to 
discuss  the  topic  with  another  researcher. 
John's  e-mail  address  is: 

jjsruns@infionline.net 

WANTED:  Nominations  for  the 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award  and 
Fred  and  Rosalee  Oakley  Certificates  of 
Merit 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  seeking 
nominations  for  both  the  Forbes  and  Oakley 
Awards  for  the  coining  year. 

Guidelines  for  nominations:  work  can 
be  done  in  any  number  of  areas  including  but 
not  limited  to  gravestone  carver  research, 
conservation,  art,  exhibits  relating  to 
gravestones,  computer  programming  related 
to  gravestone  studies,  and  efforts  to  raise  a 
community's  awareness  of  local  cemeteries 
and  burial  grounds.  The  work  may  be  in 
many  forms:  research,  writing,  taping, 
photography,  organizational  leadership, 
legislation,  and  teaching,  for  example. 

Please  send  the  nomination  papers 
(download  them  from  the  AGS  web  site: 
www.gravestonestudies.org  or  write  the 
office),  photographs,  personal  references,  and 
newspaper  articles  about  the  person  or  group 
you  feel  is  worthy  of  an  award,  to  the  AGS 
office  at  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield, 
MA  01301  marked  to  the  attention  of  the 
Awards  Committee.  0 

FUNDED  IN  PART  BY 
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From  the  AGS  Office 


The  25th  Anniversarij  ^u/x^ 

In  2001  the  25'>'  Anniversary  Fund  was  created  to 
celebrate  the  25  years  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  had  been  in  existence  and  to  raise  a  special  hind 
for  future  expansion.  The  Trustees  who  created  the  Fund 
seek  to  raise  $100,000,  of  which  $25,000  was  to  be  raised 
by  the  25*  Anniversary  celebration  at  the  2002  Conference. 
That  amount  was  actually  realized  and  contributors  are 
making  the  second  payment  of  their  3-year  pledges  during 
2003.  This  year  our  next  goal  is  to  raise  an  additional 
$15,000  to  bring  the  total  to  $40,000  by  the  2003  Conference. 

The  Trustees  will  use  this  fund  for  special  projects  that 
are  beyond  the  regular  operating  budget,  such  as,  ex- 
panded staffing,  membership  development,  new  publica- 
tions, and  conference  management. 

Those  of  you  who  have  joined  AGS  since  the  Fund 
was  started  and  other  members  who  have  not  yet  partici- 
pated are  invited  to  join  in  now.  Help  commemorate  the 
work  of  the  organization  in  the  past  and  support  its  work 
in  the  future  by  making  the  $100,000  goal  a  reaHty. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Bob  Klisiewicz,  46  Gran- 
ite Street,  Webster,  MA  01570,  along  with  the  coupon  on 
this  page  (or  photocopy)  on  which  you  can  indicate  your 
special  interests  and /or  dedicate  your  contribution  to  the 
memory  of  a  loved  one.  If  we  all  send  even  a  small  amount, 
we  can  eventually  achieve  our  goal.    0 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 

AGS  25*''  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

_  $2500  or  more  —  Farber  Circle 
_  $1000  to  $2499  —  Obelisk  Level 
_  $500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
_  $100  to  $499  —  Headstone  Level 
_  $1  to  $99  —  Footstone  Level 
TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 


(paid  quarterly ,  semi-annually ,  annually ) 

First  Payment  Enclosed: yes  no 


Name. 


Address . 


.  I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

.  I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 


.  I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 


Current  Data  for  Notes  &  Queries  Article, 
"Texas:  A  Grant-Friendly  State"  (Winter  2003) 

The  Governor's  office  kindly  contacted  us  with  their 
current  contact  iitformation.  For  grant  information  please 
reach  Ron  Ayer  at  (512)  463-6678  or  see  their  web  site  at 

http://www.govemor.state.tx.us/divisions/stategrants 

They  provide  the  following  services: 

•  technical  assistance  in  funding  idenhfication 

•  grant  alert  with  available  state  and  federal  grants 

•  proposal  review  and  comment  prior  to  submission 

•  proposal  development/writing  training 

With  the  exception  of  the  training  which  is  available  on 
a  cost  recovery  basis  all  over  Texas,  all  services  are  free  to  all 
organizations,  subdivisions  of  government,  and  individuals 
in  Texas. 


Members  in  the  News 

SHARON  DeBARTOLO  CARMACK  of  Simla,  Colorado  will  be  a 
lecturer  at  the  New  England  Regional  Genealogical  Conference  on 
Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  in  November  2003.  Sharon  has  recently 
published  a  book.  Your  Guide  to  Cemetery  Research,  (see  review  on 
page  22).  For  more  information  on  the  conference  see 
www.rootswebcom  /  -manergc  Write  for  informahon  to  ENG,  PO 
Box  922,  South  Harwich,  MA  02661. 

WILLIAM  HOSLEY  spoke  at  the  Brookfield  Pond  Village  Church 
in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  in  February  2003,  on  the  topic  "Reading 
Places:  Art,  Architecture  and  Gravestones  in  Early  Vermont." 

VINCENT  F.  LUTI'S  new  book.  Mallet  and  Chisel,  was  prominently 
featured  in  a  color  spread  in  the  Providence  Journal  on  November  24, 
2002,  as  a  recommended  coffee  table  gift  book  for  Christmas.  The 
February  2002  issue  of  the  glossy  Rhode  Island  Monthly  magazine 
reviewed  it,  also  with  color  photographs. 

BARBARA  ROTUNDO  spoke  to  the  Maine  Old  Cemetery 
Association  in  October  2002. 

We  invite  members  to  let  us  know  when  they  give  lectures — 
please  give  title,  place,  and  date.  We  prefer  to  know  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible  but  will  also  print  those  already  given. 
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All  photos  by  Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Fig.  1  Chronogram  on  monument  at  the  Catholic  Church  of  Hofheim-Marxheim  (detail) 

Double  Meanings: 
Chronograms  on  Monuments 

Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 


.he  two  outdoor  monuments  from  the  south  of  the  Taunus 
highland  which  I  am  about  to  present  are  not  gravestones  although 
they  serve  to  commemorate  the  people  who  had  their  names 
inscribed  on  them.  The  first  monument  is  a  pieta,  a  sculpture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  body  of  Christ  on  her  lap.  The  second  is  a 
wayside  cross  which  was,  quite  typically,  placed  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads.  Both  monuments  were  set  up  to  document  their  donors' 
religious  devotion  and  to  elicit  a  pious  response  from  the  passer-by. 

In  their  iconography  and  their  religious  intention  the  two 
monuments  are  similar  to  the  gravemarkers  of  their  period,  the  late 
Baroque.  I  assume  that  they  also  share  with  gravemarkers  the 
technique  of  encoding  numerical  information  in  verbal  inscriptions, 
but  I  have  not  yet  found  any  chronograms  on  gravestones.  Therefore 
the  cross  and  the  pieta  will  illustrate  this  technique.  I  remember 
reading  readers'  contributions  about  puzzles  on  gravestones  in  past 
issues  of  this  publication  and  would  strongly  encourage  you  to  send 


in  Ulustratior^  and  information  about  interesting  markers  that  you 
come  across. 

A  chronogram  is  an  inscription  in  which  certain  letters,  which 
may  also  be  read  as  numbers,  are  added  together  to  express  a  date. 
The  letters  in  question  are  usually  larger  in  size  than  the  non-numeral 
ones  so  as  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  their  dual  purpose.  In 
Germany  the  technique  was  most  popular  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  based  on  the  numerical  reading  of  the 
following  characters  of  the  Roman  alphabet:  I  =  1,  V  =  5,  X  =  10,  L  = 
50,  C  =  100,  D  =  500,  M  =  1000.  Thus  we  would  write  MDCCL  for 
1000  +  500  -I- 100  +  100  -I-  50,  which  equals  1750. 

The  general  rule  for  Roman  numerals  is  that  a  symbol  placed 
after  one  of  equal  or  greater  value  adds  its  value  (H  =  2,  Xm  =  13, 
MM  =  2000),  whereas  a  symbol  placed  before  one  of  greater  value 
subtracts  its  value  (IV  =  4,  XC  =  90,  CD  =  400).  The  composers  of 
chronograms  took  some  liberty  with  the  sequence  of  the  symbols  in 
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order  to  embed  them  in  meaningful  verbal  statements.  The 
choice  of  verbal  phrases  containing  numerical  symbols  would  be 
greatly  restricted  if  the  M  always  had  to  come  before  the  D,  or  the  C 
before  the  L.  None  of  the  chronograms  I  have  seen  use  subtractive 
notations.  If  they  did,  readers  would  be  left  to  puzzle  over  such  a 
sequence  as  X-I-V:  is  it  meant  to  stand  for  11  +  5  =  16  or  10  +  4  =  14? 
To  avoid  confusion,  every  symbol  stands  for  itself  in  a  chronogram 
and  all  the  symbols  add  up  to  the  desired  number  in  the  end. 

Let  us  first  look  at  an  inscription  from  Hofheim-Marxheim 
(Fig.  1).  For  your  convenience  I  have  assembled  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  (below)  all  the  characters  that  double  as  nvmierals  and  I  have 
struggled  with  the  Latin  original  and  a  German  translation  to  offer 
my  clumsy  English  version.  In  the  photograph  you  see  that  the 


earlier  iron  or  wooden  decorations. 

Today  we  find  the  monument  next  to  the  Catholic  church  of 
Hofheim-Marxheim,  15  miles  west  of  Frankfurt/Main.  In  1803,  ten 
ox-drawn  carts  were  needed  to  carry  the  disassembled  parts  of  this 
heavy  sculpture  from  Mainz,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  southeast 
of  Marxheim  and  where  the  pieta  was  originally  set  up  in  a  Franciscan 
monastery.  The  city  of  Mainz  had  its  golden  age  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  its  archbishops  became  chancellors  and  electors  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  the  1790s,  Mainz  was  occupied  by  French 
troops  and  besieged  by  the  Russians  and  Austrians.  In  the  treaties 
of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and  LunevOle  (1801)  it  was  ceded  to  France. 
The  French  suppressed  the  archbishopric  and  secularized  the 
electorate.  In  the  course  of  these  events,  the  Franciscans  had  to  give 


O  HOMO  pLorans  aCCeDe  MLCCD 

eCCe  Mater  Dolorosa  ccmdl 

eXanIMe  CorpVs  IesV  sInV  sVo  per  DeVote 

EXCIpIT  XIMCVIVIWDVXCn 

InspICe  peCCator  LVgens  qVaesoVe  sIste  VL\tor      iiccclvwtvi 

EST  LVCtVS  EDENS  SVB  CrVCE  VIRGO  SEDENS  LVCVDVCVCVID 

pLorans  angores  bene  ConteMpLare  Dolores  lcmldl 

Mater  sanCta  DoLet  pLangere  saepe  soLet  mcdlll 

prone  SEDET  MAESTA  RECoLENS  HAEC  BARBARA  GESTA  DMCLC 

CorDe  et  Maesta  parens  proLe  REPENTE  C  arens  cdmlc 

MensprobapreCorConDoLe  mccdl 

tantas  Cerene  pLagas  tantos  geMe  pLange  Dolores       clmldl 
PRO  eXstrVntIbVs  aC  ContrIbVentIbVs  xvivcciviv 

PATRONiS  PlE  DeVM  EXORA  FW  IIDVMX 

1803 


O  weeping  man,  come  near 
Look  at  the  grief-stricken  mother 

Reverently  she  takes  the  tormented  body  of  Jesus  into  her  lap 
Look  closer,  mourning  sinner,  or  I  beg  you  to  stop,  traveler 
It  is  an  alI-cor\suming  grief:  the  Virgin  sitting  under  the  cross 
Weeping  in  fear,  behold  her  pain 
The  Holy  Mother  is  grieving,  she  often  wails 
She  is  sitting  bent  over,  sad,  recollecting  the  barbaric  deeds 
Sad  in  her  heart,  the  mother  is  suddenly  left  without  her  child 
Pious  soul,  I  ask  you  to  feel  pity 

Look  at  his  terrible  wounds  and  lament  over  her  great  pain 
For  the  builders  and  donors 
Pray  piously  to  God. 
1803 


S  in  the  word  CONTRIBVENTIBVS  is  hardly  visible  at  present  because 
whoever  painted  the  letters  in  a  darker  shade  of  brown  than  the 
sandstone,  overlooked  the  last  one  at  the  end  of  the  second  line 
from  the  bottom.  I  have  no  explanation  for  the  IW  or  IW  in  the 
last  line.  These  characters  may  be  the  sculptor's  initials  or  those  of 
the  stonemason  who  restored  the  monument  in  1803,  when  it  was 
removed  from  its  former  location  in  Mainz  and  taken  to  Marxheim. 
The  name  of  the  man  who  organized  the  move  was  Georg  Weil,  so 
there  might  be  a  connection  to  his  last  initial. 

The  numeral  readings  of  each  line  or  verse  of  the  inscription 
add  up  to  1750,  except  for  the  lines  starting  INSPICE  and  EST  (verses 
4  and  5)  and  PRO  and  PATRONIS  (verses  12  and  13).  They  are  374 
and  1376,  which  equal  1750  when  totaled,  and  233  and  1517,  which 
equal  1750  when  added  together. 

The  Latin  text  is  inscribed  into  a  cartouche  surrounded  by 
scrollwork  at  the  front  center  of  the  red  and  white  sandstone 
structure  that  serves  as  a  pedestal  for  the  white  sandstone  pieta 
(Fig.  2).  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  1.40  meters  (4  feet),  that  of 
the  pieta  is  1 .59  meters  (about  41/2  feet).  The  Latin  cross,  also  made 
from  red  sandstone,  which  is  elevated  at  the  back  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
towers  above  the  sculpture  at  3.25  meters  (over  9  feet)  (Fig.  3).  Two 
ironwork  lanterns  mounted  on  crosses  of  the  kind  that  were  popular 
gravemarkers  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  as 
well  as  the  iron  canopy  protecting  the  Mother  and  Son  figures  are 
of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  stonework.  They  may  have  replaced 


Fig.  2    Pieta  Sculpture  at  Hofheim-Marxheim 
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Fig.  3  Monument  in  Hofheim-Marxheim 

up  their  property  and  they  offered  this  monument  to  a  pious  man 
from  Marxheim  who  obtained  permission  to  put  it  up  in  his 

hometown.' 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Marxheim,  in  Eppstein- 
Vockenhausen,  there  is  another  monument  which  has  a  chronogram 
in  its  inscription  (Fig.  4).  Mounting  the  rather  steep  street  called 
"Am  Bundelberg"  and  following  a  path  leading  further  eastward 
and  up  the  hill  you  arrive  at  the  junction  of  the  two  old  roads 
connecting  Vockenhausen  with  Bremthal  and  Hof  Hausel  with 
Nieder-Josbach.  AU  of  these  vUlages,  whose  age  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  1200s  in  written  records,  were  incorporated  into  the 
town  of  Eppstein  in  the  1970s.^  Incidentally,  throughout  the 
thirteenth  century  almost  all  of  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  were 
members  of  the  noble  Eppstein  family.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
some  of  the  old  roads  became  walking  paths  because  automobile 
traffic  was  diverted  to  the  valley  along  the  small  Dattenbach  River. 
Today  the  inscription  on  the  wayside  cross  is  most  likely  to  be  read 
by  the  hiker  or  stroller  who  cares  to  stop  and  make  out  the  letters 
that  are  hard  to  read  on  the  limestone  surface.  It  is  unevenly  colored 
in  shades  of  gray  and  the  carving  is  not  very  deep  (Fig.  5). 


The  symbols  LVDVIVCIV  in  the  first  line  add  up  to  672. 
IIMVIVL[1]  in  the  second  line  translates  into  106[4].  Adding  the  two 
numbers  together,  we  are  thus  given  the  year  of  the  donation,  173[6]. 
I  have  put  the  last  "1"  in  the  second  line  in  square  brackets  because  I 
did  not  really  see  or  feel  it  on  the  stone  in  its  present  state.  The 
publication  where  I  found  the  first  reference  to  this  monument  and 
the  one  in  Marxheim,  BUdstocke  und  Wegkreuze  im  Main-Taunus- 
Kreis  (published  by  Forderkreis  Denkmalpfledge  Main-Taunus-Kreis 
in  1985)  has  the  "I"  but  I  wonder  whether  there  was  not  an  error  in 
the  transcription  because  "VLI'  would  fit  the  date  at  the  bottom, 
"ANNO  DOM  1736"  perfectly.  When  such  a  divergence  arises  I  am 
generally  inclined  to  believe  it  an  oversight  on  my  part  but  the 
verbally  non-functional  addition  "et  VL[I]"  makes  me  wish  for  some 
other  documentary  evidence. 

The  strict  translation  of  "in  the  thirty-sixth  year"  is  "anno 
trigesimo  sexto."  "Anno  trigesimo  quinto"  means  "in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,"  so  one  would  expect  a  Latin  phrase  for  "and  first"  to 
follow.  I  have  asked  a  Latin  teacher  and  a  teacher  of  German  History 
about  the  wording  "et  VL[I],"  both  of  them  well-read  but  neither 
one  a  specialist  on  chronograms,  yet  they  could  not  think  of  a 
matching  translation  either.  If  "VL[I]"  is  an  abbreviation  (for  "ulter? 
ulterius?  ulterior?"  meaning  "further"  or  "more"),  it  is  not  a  common 
one.  Obviously  the  symbols  V,  L  and  presumably  I,  had  to  be  brought 
in  to  get  the  math  right,  but  somehow  the  author  must  have  run  out 
of  words.  The  question  of  whether  it  was  the  carver  or  the  restorer 
or  I  who  overlooked  the  final  "I"  may  be  of  less  importance  than  the 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  inscription:  It  was  not  aU  that  easy  for 

CHRONOGRAMS   Continued  on  page  26 


Fig.  4  Monument  at  Eppstein  Vockenhausen 
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Photos  by  Margaret  R.  Jenks 
Stone  for  Captain  Edward  Dyer  in  White  Creek,  Vermont.  Carver  is  Zerubbabel  Collins 


Marble  in  the  Green  Mountains 


Margaret  R.  Jenks 


T 


.he  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  run  almost  the  full  length  of 
the  state.  It  wasn't  long  after  the  first  settlement  that  the  settlers 
learned  the  value  of  the  marble.  The  quarry  hole,  along  Route  7  in 
Dorset,  boasts  of  being  the  first  quarry  in  the  United  States;  it  was 
worked  from  1785  to  1917.  However,  the  old  graveyards  contain 
many  beautiful  stones,  are  of  excellent  quality  marble,  carved  at  least 
ten  years  before  1785. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  this  early  marble  came  from  the  quarries  in 
Shaftsbury.  The  good  source  of  marble  attracted  a  number  of  carvers. 
Ebenezer  Soule,  an  itinerant  carver,  probably  passed  through  the 
Bennington  area  about  1774.  Josiah  Mcinning  and  Roger  Booth  are 
other  identified  carvers.  At  least  seventy-five  "folk  art"  stones  have 
been  attributed  to  Roger  Booth  who  came  to  Bennington  from 
Lanesboro,  Massachusetts. 

A  fourth  carver,  Zerubbabel  Collins,  left  Columbia,  Connecticut, 
in  1778  for  Shaftsbury,  Vermont.  He  died  in  1797  after  carving  at 
least  225  "toom  stones"  as  they  were  known  in  those  days.  His  marble 
probably  came  from  the  quarry  located  along  the  western  edge  of 


Shaftsbury.  He  owned  the  quarry  at  one  time  and  lived  nearby. 
Marble  from  this  quarry  matches  the  color  of  the  marble  used  by 
Collins.  It  has  been  suggested  the  marble  was  near  the  surface  and 
easily  split  off  in  sheets,  much  the  same  way  slate  is  split. 

Zerubbabel  CoUins  had  at  least  one  proven  apprentice,  Benjamin 
Dyer.  I  now  believe  another  Collins  apprentice  was  Enos  Clark, 
who  later  settled  in  Middletown  Springs  and  carved  at  least  126 
toom  stones  from  1790  until  his  death  in  1815.  From  the  back,  the 
Collins,  Dyer,  and  Clark  stones  all  have  a  similar  shape.  The 
tympanums  are  filled  with  an  angel,  flowers  and  vines. 

Many  early  stones  in  the  Bennington  County  area  are  attributed 
to  Samuel  Dwight.  Samuel  Dwight  carved  some  of  the  most 
interesting  stones  with  unusual  hand  motifs,  mostly  found  in 
Shaftsbury  and  Arlington. 

By  October  1794  a  quarry  in  what  is  now  West  Rutland  was 
mentioned  in  a  deed.'  Thus  the  marble  industry  began.  The  first 
layers  of  the  marble  were  of  poor  quality  and  split  out  and  burned 
for  lime  or  broken  up  and  used  for  roadbeds.  This  may  explain  why 
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Stone  for  Sally  Oatman  of  Arlington,  Vermont. 
It  is  signed  by  T.  &  W.  Brown. 

a  number  of  the  early  tombstones  have  turned  to  sugar.  The  Dorset 
and  Rutland  marble  soon  attracted  quite  a  number  of  carvers. 

Jonas  Stewart,  of  Claremont,  New  Hampshire,  is  reported  to 
have  come  to  Dorset,  Vermont,  in  1790  to  teach  others  how  to  carve. 
His  stones  along  the  Cormnecticut  River  valley  are  all  of  slate,  while 
most  of  his  work  in  Bennington  &  Rutland  counties  is  of  marble. 
His  sons,  Jonas  Jr.  and  J.W,  were  also  carvers.  J.  W.'s  work  often 
included  a  coffin.  The  AGS  brochure  pictures  one  of  the  Stewart 
shop  stones,  the  angel  with  clothing  and  feet. 

The  March  5th,  1817,  Rutland  Herald  carried  an  ad  on  the  front 
page:  "Stone  Cutting,  Homer  Potter  informs  the  public,  that  he 
carries  on  the  business  of  Stone  Cutting  in  its  various  branches,  one 
mile  west  of  the  Meeting  House,...  where  may  be  had,  TOOM 
STONES,  of  all  descriptions.  The  stone  is  of  a  dark  blue,  the  particles 
fine  and  compact,  and  hard.  They  receive  a  briUiant  poUsh."  The 
issue  of  July  17, 1811,  has  an  ad  by  Luther  Perkins  that  he  made 
gravestones. 


The  only  marble  "face  stones"  in  Rutland  County  are  the  work 
of  Collins,  Dwight,  Clark,  and  Jonas  Stewart,  all  of  a  very  good  quality 
of  marble  that  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  hme. 

The  era  of  the  "willow  and  urn"  had  reached  Vermont  by  1800, 
much  later  than  in  southern  New  England.  Bennington  County  was 
the  home  of  Henry  and  James  Rule,  Ethan  Stone,  Moses,  Samuel 
and  James  McKee  Jr.,  William  MacAuley,  T.  and  W.  Brown;  all  left 
signed  stones.  William  MacAuley  owned  a  quarry.  In  Rutland  County 
we  find  the  work  of  WiUiam  Denison,  Benjamin  Carver,  H.  (Hiram 
or  Harvey)  Hawley,  Garrett  Lawrence,  William  Vaughn,  David 
MeHurin,  Marcus  Stoddard,  Smith  Sherman,  Brother  &  Son,  and 
many  more  as  the  marble  industry  and  the  population  grew. 

Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Rhodes  built  a  miU  about  three  miles  south  of 
Castleton  that  furnished  the  marble  for  Troy  Conference  Academy, 
erected  in  1836  &  1837.^  (Now  Green  Mountain  College.)  There  are 
many  churches,  schools,  and  homes  in  the  area  built  of  marble.    0 

NOTES 

1.  Dawn  D.  Hance.  The  History  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  1761-1861.  Rutland: 
1991,  p.526. 

2.  H.P.  Smith  &  W.S.  Rann.  History  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  1886. 
Reprint  Heritage  Books,  1993,  p.  182. 

[Ed.  note:  To  see  stones  like  these,  come  to  the  2003  Conference!] 
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Stone  for  Major  Zebediah  Dewey  of  East  Poultney,  Vermont. 
Probate  indicates  Enos  Clark  is  the  carver. 
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Thoughts  on  Backdating  of  Early  Gravestones: 

In  my  last  column  1  discussed  the  hazards  and  rewards  of 
carehiUy  studying  letters  in  determining  who  carved  a  given  stone 
and  when.  Problems  arise  from  stones  being  dated  at  the  time  of 
death  but  not  carved  at  that  time.  Most  serious  students  of 
eighteenth-century  gravestones  believe  that  the  majority  were  carved 
about  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  person  for  whom  the  stone 
was  erected.  Stones  that  are  carved  many  years  after  the  death  date 
usually  are  recognizable  because  the  carver's  style  will  have 
changed.  Also  the  designs  on  the  stone  wiU  resemble  those  of  a  later 


period  rather  than  around  the  date  on  the  stone.  This  is  dangerous 
and  leads  to  a  problem  that  I  have  no  solution  to  as  a  generality.  A 
given  carving  shop  might  have  made  a  series  of  stones  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  included  the  lettering,  date,  or  name.  These  blanks 
presumably  would  sit  in  a  shop  to  be  purchased  when  wanted.  Thus 
a  given  design  may  show  dates  differing  by  many  years,  although 
carved  at  the  same  time.  If  the  lettering  is  not  helpful  it  can  create  a 
serious  problem.  That  this  happens  can  be  verified  if  there  is  an 
account  book  or  other  outside  evidence  not  on  the  stone  itself. 

In  the  last  issue  1  mentioned  my  frustration  in  not  being  able  to 
separate  two  almost  identical  stones,  one  carved  by  the  father,  Josiah 
Manning,  the  other  by  his  son,  Fredrick.  These  stones  are  important 
examples  of  backdating.  The  Jane  Tyler  (1741)  stone  (Fig.  1)  in 
Brooklyn,  Cormecticut,  is  a  Manning  "typical  solid  wing"  carved 
elegantly  on  sandstone.  It  is  signed  by  Josiah  Manning.  The  similar 
stone  in  the  Abington  (Pomfret)  burying  ground  for  Ephraim 
Trowbridge  (Fig.  2)  is  dated  1774  and  signed  by  Fredrick  ("Fradrick 
Manning").  It  would  appear  that  the  Jane  Tyler  stone  is  backdated 
by  at  least  28  years.  Next  to  the  Jane  Tyler  stone  is  a  similar  sandstone 
for  Mehitabel  Tyler  (Fig.  3)  dated  1769.  (Both  of  these  women  were 
wives  of  Daruel  Tyler  (d.  1802).) 

Although  it  is  easy  from  the  design  styles  to  see  that  the  1741 
stone  was  backdated  by  many  years,  the  dating  of  all  three  stones 


Photos  by  James  Slater 
Fig.  1  Typical  solid  wing  design  signed  by  Josiah  Maning 


Fig.  2  Ephriam  Trowbridge  stone  by  Fredrick  Manning 
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Fig.  3  Mehitabel  Tyler's  stone 

still  can  be  interpreted  in  different  ways.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Jane 
Tyler  and  Mehitabel  Tyler  stones  would  have  been  carved  at 
different  times.  But  what  about  the  Ephraim  Trowbridge  stone  dated 
1774?  Was  it  carved  by  Fredrick  at  the  same  time  Josiah  was  carving 
the  Tyler  stones,  or  later?  Or  did  Fredrick  copy  the  Tyler  stones 
several  years  afterwards?  We  may  speculate  that  all  three  of  these 
stones  were  carved  about  1776.  The  design  work  would  support 
both  this  date  and  an  earlier  one. 

The  amount  of  information  available  on  the  Manning  stones, 
including  a  number  of  signed  and  probated  stones,  makes  this 
dominant  eastern  Connecticut  family  particularly  useful  for  a  study 
of  backdating.  Dr.  Caulfield  believed  that  the  father,  Josiah,  was 
not  a  carver  before  1761  because  his  father's  stone,  dated  1760  was 
carved  by  Gershom  Bartlett  (see  Markers  VIII,  page  126,  note  1). 
The  early  Manning  style  (Fig.4)  is  quite  different  from  that 
developed  in  later  years.  I  have  called  it  the  "Bat-wing"  style.  At 
least  168  stones  of  this  type  are  extant.  Thirty-two  percent  have 
dates  of  1759  or  earlier.  The  earliest  is  1732.  If  one  considers  all  of 
these  as  backdated  and  believes  that  Josiah  may  have  been  carving 
as  early  as  1750,  then  only  five  stones  would  be  backdated.  StUl, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bat-winged  stones  represent  the  early 
Manning  style  and  disappear  about  1772+  — most  several  years 
earlier.  These  last  few  were  probably  "blanks"  carved  aroimd  1769. 
Bat-winged  stones  are  succeeded  almost  completely  by  what  I  call 
"solid  wing"  stones  (Figs  1,2,3).  I  have  recorded  data  from  1,595 
such  stones.  Of  these  31  bear  dates  before  1760  when  thirteen  occur. 
In  the  earlier  years  never  more  than  four  are  dated  in  one  year. 
There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  all  of  these  stones  are  backdated 
because  they  are  numerous  from  about  1760  until  the  end  of  the 
Manning  carving  dynasty. 


A  third  design  appears  about  the  Hme  solid  wing  stones  appear. 
On  these  stones  the  wings  downsweep  in  a  series  of  stripes  (Fig. 
5).  These  stones,  almost  exclusively  for  children,  are  useful  in 
backdating  studies.  In  the  1780s  they  are  largely  superseded  by  blank 
areas  beside  the  face,  surely  just  the  downswept  wing  stone  before 
being  finished.  They  help  date  solid  wing  stones  where  a  child  died 
at  the  same  time  and  is  buried  under  one  of  these  stones. 

Still  another  method  to  attempt  to  date  Manning  stones  is  to 
study  the  material  on  which  the  stone  is  carved.  Prior  to  the  mid- 
1770s  the  Mannings  used  only  schist,  but  from  more  than  one  quarry. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  discovered  the  beautiful  Vermont 
marble.  This  readily  worked  material  caused  a  modification  of  the 
solid  wings.  On  many  stones  they  project  from  the  surface  in  a 
rounded  or  almost  "balloon"  inflation  (Fig.  6).  This  rounding  does 
not  occur  on  any  stones  except  marbles.  There  are  five  conventional 
marble  Manning  stones  in  southern  Vermont,  four  solid  wing  type 
and  one  downswept  wing.  The  first  inflated  wing  stone  date  is  1777 
and  is  for  Sarah  Gardiner  in  Kingston,  Plhode  Island,  signed  by 
Rockwell  Manning.  At  least  twenty  such  stones  in  eastern 
Connecticut  certainly  are  in  part  backdated  because  they  have  earlier 
dates  than  a  number  of  the  conventional  marble  solid  wing  stones. 

Manning  sandstones  do  not  show  a  distinctive  style,  but  the 
source  of  the  stone  supply  must  have  been  limited  and  the  dates  are 
for  the  most  part  clustered  from  1772  to  1779,  with  eleven  backdated 
stones  and  five  bearing  later  dates,  one  as  late  as  1787.  No  sandstones 
occur  with  more  than  a  single  year  date  except  1772, 1773,  and  1774. 
Any  stones  with  earlier  dates  are  almost  certainly  backdated  as 
discussed  for  the  Tyler  stones. 

There  is  another  problem,  however,  even  when  the  recognition 
of  a  backdated  stone  is  correct.  Luti's  magnificent  recent  book.  Mallet 
and  Chisel,  (see  book  review  on  page  21)  notes  that  the  Sarah 
Woodward  sandstone  in  the  crypt  below  the  Center  Church  on  the 
New  Haven  green  dated  1720  (see  Luti,  Fig.  108)  is  backdated  by 
fourteen  years.  He  attributes  this  stone  to  Philip  Stevens  (BOBBS,  an 
acronym  for  the  carver  of  stones  attributed  to  Stevens  before  he  had 
been  identified  as  their  carver).  There  are  seven  stones  by  this  carver 
in  New  Haven,  three  in  the  crypt  and  four  in  the  Grove  Street  Burying 
Ground.  All  but  the  Sarah  Woodward  stone  are  dated  in  the  early 


Fig.  4  Early  Manning  "Bat-wing"  style 
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Fig.  5  Example  of  the  down-swept  wings  on  a  Manning  stone 

1730s.  No  doubt  Luti's  recognition  of  the  backdating  of  the 
Woodward  stone  is  correct.  However,  this  erodes  Luti's  conclusion 
that  early  sandstone  skulls  in  Connecticut  were  derived  from  the 
Woodward  type  stone.  Many  of  the  Thomas  Johnson  I  skull  stones 
are  dated  in  the  1720s,  with  a  concentration  in  1728-1734.  The 
significant  date  of  1734,  which  Luti  illustrates,  appears  to  mark  the 
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end  of  the  carving  by  Thomas  Johnson  1.  His  stones  are  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  stones  generally  attributed  to  Thomas  Johnson  n.  They 
are  copied,  as  Luti  says,  from  the  Woodward  type  stone.  Sandstones 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  after  1736  certainly  are  derived  from  the 
Rhode  Island  stones  of  Philip  Stevens  or  his  contemporaries.  Also, 
Connecticut  sandstone  skulls  before  1734  are  not  derived  from  this 
source.  While  there  could  be  a  Rhode  Island  antecedent,  it  is  equally 
likely  that  the  Connecticut  stones  of  Thomas  Johnson  I  were  derived 
in  part  from  Massachusetts  antecedents.  Without  the  recognition  of 
backdating  on  the  Woodward  stone,  one  might  accept  the  origin  of 
the  Johnson  skull  stones  of  the  1720s  as  being  derived  from  the 
Woodward  model.  But  they  could  hardly  be  accepted  as  such  if  this 
stone  was  carved  in  the  1730s.  Recognizing  the  backdating  of  one 
stone  allows  that  stone  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  mass  of  Connecticut 
sandstones.  (See  discussion  in  Luti,  "The  Newport  Master"  and  the 
Connecticut  "Imitator.") 

Thus  recognition  of  backdating  can  sometimes  effect  only 
recognition  of  carving  style  dates  but  at  other  times  can  lead  to  a 
fascinating  problem  of  who  influenced  a  whole  succession  of  carving 
styles  and  their  origins.    0 
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Fig.  6  This  "balloon"  solid  wing  design  in  found  on  Daniel 
Bishop's  stone  in  Hanover  Cemetery,  Sprague,  Connecticut. 


Albert  Rieker:  An  Extraordinary  ZO""  Century  New 
Orleans  Talent 

Like  a  number  of  other  sculptors  of  the  past  three  centuries, 
Rieker  dealt  successfully  with  both  figural  and  architectural 
commissions  and  made  forays  into  funerary  sculpture  from  time  to 
time. 

Bom  in  Eisslingen,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  October  18, 1889, 
Albert  Rieker  produced  sculptural  works  appreciated  in  both  his 
native  land  and  America.  His  father  died  when  he  was  five  years 
old,  leaving  Albert  and  four  other  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother. 
During  his  high  school  years  he  pursued  his  desire  to  become  an 
artist  by  studying  drafting  and  soon  thereafter  went  to  work  in  a 
bronze  foundry,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  ornamental  metal 
work.  His  talent  obviously  merited  further  study,  and  he  spent  the 
next  two  and  one-half  years  at  the  Academy  of  Munich,  where  he 
focussed  upon  sculpture.'  Shortly  before  World  War  I  he  was  sent  to 
Italy  by  the  government  for  an  additional  year  of  training  after 
winning  the  Royal  Scholarship  awarded  by  the  King  of  Wiirttemberg 
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Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  1  Figures  sculpted  by  Albert  Rieker,  Vonderbank  Family 
Tomb,  Metairie  Cemetery,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

in  1912-13.^  At  this  juncture,  though  competing  against  artists  far 
older  and  more  experienced,  he  began  to  win  awards.  In  an 
Ecclesiastical  Art  competition  at  Stuttgart  in  1910,  his  entry  took 
third  prize.  Another  third  prize  was  received  at  a  Municipal 
Fountain  Competition  in  1911.  In  1921,  he  received  second  prize  in 
a  State  of  Wiirttemberg  Commemorative  Medal  Competition. 

In  1923,  Rieker  moved  to  the  United  States,  with  New  Orleans 
his  new  residence.  Finding  the  atmosphere  congenial  to  his  work, 
he  would  remain  there  for  the  balance  of  his  Ufe.  At  this  time,  he 
was  described  as  having  a  leonine  head  crowned  by  a  mass  of  closely 
cropped  hair,  and  blue  eyes  that  gave  him  a  boyish  expression.  Far 
from  having  an  explosive,  artistic  temperament,  he  has  been 
described  as  laughing  wholeheartedly  when  something  amused 
him.'  Finding  his  new  home  pleasing,  he  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in 
1931.'' 

Included  among  his  American  commissions  are:  "The  Bather" 
and  "The  Girl  with  the  Deer,"  his  handling  of  the  deer  confirmed 
he  had  a  deft  touch  with  animal  figures  as  well;  the  E.  W.  Mente 
plaque  in  Mento  Park,  New  Orleans;  and  busts  of  Benjamin  Joseph 
Sinai,  Wood  WhitseU,  and  Harry  Nolan.  WhitseU  was  said  to  be 
contemplative  and  easygoing,  while  Nolan  has  been  described  as 


keen,  alert,  and  yet  pensive.  No  matter  what  his  subject's  personality, 
Rieker  was  able  to  capture  it  convincingly.  A  bust  of  young  E.  J. 
Stanton,  the  child's  head  framed  by  a  mass  of  curly  hair  and 
exhibiting  the  innocence  of  childhood,  must  have  brought  pleasure 
to  his  parents.  Dr.  Guiseppe  Ferrata,  the  composer,  sat  for  a  small 
plaque,  while  a  bust  of  Dr.  Isaac  Kline  is  included  in  the  Delgado 
Museum  of  Art  collection.  Several  plaques  in  the  Medical  Center  of 
Louisiana  State  University  (New  Orleans)  are  his  work  and  bas-reliefs 
decorate  First  National  Bank  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  Panels  of 
Livingston,  Claiborne,  LaSalle,  Beauregard,  and  Zachary  Taylor  can 
be  seen  in  the  Louisiana  State  Capitol,  Baton  Rouge,  along  with  a 
statue  of  Bienville.  A  second  statue  of  Bienville  is  displayed  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  in  Cabildo  House,  New  Orleans.  Panels  at  the 
entrance  to  the  New  Orleans  City  Hall  were  executed  in  the  1950s 
and  similar  work  was  done  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  on  St.  Charles 
Street  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Withers  Monument  in  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park, 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  drew  favorable  attention^  and  he  received 
an  increasing  number  of  commissions  in  Mississippi  as  a  result.  He 
is  credited  with  work  at  the  courthouse  in  Pascagoula;  Mississippi 
State  College  Library  in  Starkville;  and  St.  Augustine  Seminary,  St. 
Louis,  Mississippi.' 

From  1926,  Rieker  maintained  a  studio  at  628  Toulouse  Street  in 
New  Orleans.  Within  just  a  few  years  of  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans, 
several  schools,  impressed  with  his  abUity,  employed  him  to  teach 
sculpting.  Professionally,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  Art 
League  and  taught  at  both  Tulane  University  and  the  Newcomb  Arts 
and  Crafts  Association. 

In  1953,  Rieker  and  his  wife,  Lillian  Goodbee,  were  living  at  541 
St.  Ann  Street.  Apparently  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  artistic  efforts, 
the  couple  also  had  a  summer  home  in  Clermont  Harbor,  Mississippi, 
where  Rieker  died  unexpectedly  on  February  8, 1959,  when  his  wife 
was  enroute  to  New  Orleans  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  aunt.  He 
seemingly  rose  for  a  morning  cup  of  coffee  before  leaving  with  a 
neighbor  to  visit  nearby  Bay  St.  Louis,  felt  unwell,  and  returned  to 
bed,  where  he  was  found  by  his  patiently  waiting  friend,  the  radio 
still  playing.'  The  remains  were  returned  to  New  Orleans  for 
placement  in  Mount  Hope  Mausoleum  in  St.  John  Cemetery  on  Canal 
Street.* 

On  August  1 3, 1 959,  a  memorial  exhibition  of  Rieker 's  work  went 
on  display  at  Delgado  Museum  of  Art.  Examples  of  his  work, 
assembled  by  his  friends,  were  showcased  in  the  Whitney  Room  of 
the  Museum  for  almost  three  weeks.'  Works  unavailable  for  the 
exhibit  were  represented  by  handsome  photographs. 

A  stunning  example  of  Rieker 's  architectural  cemetery  works  is 
the  Luca  Vaccaro  Mausoleum  in  Metairie  Cemetery,  New  Orleans. 
An  octagonal  enclosed  central  plan  employing  pilasters,  it  was  built 
in  the  1930s  by  Albert  Weiblen  who  took  his  inspiration  from  the 
Hellenistic  Tower  of  the  Winds  in  Athens.  Rieker  cut  the  low  relief 
motif  above  the  doorway — two  kneeling  figures  on  either  side  of  a 
classical  stele  (gravemarker).  Angels  and  other  symbolic  figures 
ornament  the  remaining  sides.'" 

Perhaps  even  more  indicative  of  his  talent  are  the  figural  pieces 
at  the  Vonderbank  family  tomb  in  Metairie  Cemetery  (Fig.  1).  Signed 
"A.  Rieker,  1929,"  the  bronze  figures  of  a  niece  and  nephew  of  the 
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Vonderbank  family  sit  quietly  and  permanently  at  the  steps 
leading  to  the  tomb's  entrance."  This  work  was  cast  in  Geislingen- 
Am-Steige,  Germany. 

Rieker  should  certainly  be  included  in  any  "short  Ust"  that 
enumerates  sculptors  who  attained  success  and  recognition  for  both 
architectural  and  figural  works  within  the  cemetery  arena.    0 

NOTES 

1.  Nott,  G.  William.  "Albert  Rieker,  Sculptor,  Old  World  Artist  Who 
Has  Grown  to  Love  New  Orleans,"  The  Times-Picayune  (New  Orleans), 
Sunday,  March  13,  1927,  p.  5.  ("Old  World  Artist"  hereafter).  New 
Orleanians  were  obviously  quick  to  recognize  his  talent  because  he  had 
been  in  New  Orleans  for  less  than  four  years  at  the  time  of  this  article. 

2.  Looney,  Ben  Earle.  "Historical  Sketch  of  Art  in  Louisiana,"  Louisiana 
Historical  Quarterly,  Volume  18,  p.  393.  ("Historical  Sketch"  hereafter). 

3.  "Old  World  Artist,"  p.  5. 

4.  "Historical  Sketch,"  p.  393. 

5.  Who's  Who  in  American  Art  (1953). 

6.  Who's  Who  in  American  Art  (1953). 

7.  Obituary,  States  and  Item  (New  Orleans),  9  Feb  1959. 

8.  St.  John  Cemetery  was  the  second  Protestant  cemetery  established 
in  New  Orleans,  dating  from  1867  and  founded  by  the  St.  John  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Congregation.  Hope  Mausoleum  was  begun  in  1931  and  by  1973 
had  more  than  eight  thousand  crypts  and  Louisiana's  first  crematory.  By 
1997,  in-ground  and  mausoleum  interments  exceeded  13,500,  making  St. 
John  Cemetery  a  much-cited  example  of  thrifty  use  of  a  small  plot  of  ground. 

9.  Collier,  Alberta.  "The  World  of  Art"  column.  The  Times-Picayune 
(New  Orleans),  August  2, 1959. 

10.  McDowell,  Peggy  and  Richard  E.  Meyer.  The  Revival  Styles  in 
American  Memorial  Art,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio:  Bowling  Green  State 
University  Press  (1994),  pp.  31, 33, 34,  and  Christovich,  Mary  Louise,  ed.. 
New  Orleans  Architecture,  Volume  III:  The  Cemeteries,  Gretna:  Pelican 
Publishing  Company  (1997),  pp.  53,  90,  91, 127.  {New  Orleans  Cemeteries 
hereafter). 

11    New  Orleans  Cemeteries,  pp.  127, 129. 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  ANSWERS 
for  puzzle  on  page  25 

HHia  )8(  Nranoi^  (D  hhah  (9)  SHdviiaa  (s)  Nran  (t-) 
AHvnsso(£)  HHsviaaaNii  (z)  ivraowaH(i)  -wAoa 

as^iowaa  (£)  a^HH  (9)     aaiNi  (s)  uni 
(fr)  anPM(£)  iiao  =  ao(z)  wnaiosnvH(i)  :ssoa3v 


Qravemarl^r  'Design  Competition 

We  would  guess  that  few  have  given  any  thought  as  to  how 
they  wish  to  be  memorialized.  Some  may  prefer  to  keep  such 
thoughts  tucked  away  in  the  far  reaches  of  their  mind,  quite 
willing  to  delegate  such  decisions  to  those  they  leave  behind. 
However,  given  our  long-time  dedication  to  gravestone  studies, 
there  must  be  others  of  us  who  have  given  the  matter  considerable 
thought  and  have  definite  ideas  about  what  we  wish  our 
gravemarker  to  convey.  To  us,  the  thought  of  designing  a 
memorial  is  far  from  ghoulish;  knowing  what  will  eventually 
mark  our  burial  spot  may  actually  comfort  and  give  us  a  deep- 
seated  pleasure. 

In  recent  years,  gravemarker  design  has  often  taken  off  in 
unexpected  directions  and  the  twenty-first  century  wiU  almost 
certainly  see  a  proliferation  of  the  "new  and  different."  Yet,  the 
traditionalists  will  always  be  with  us,  perhaps  adding  a  personal 
touch  to  set  their  memorial  apart. 

Hoping  to  encourage  our  readership  to  give  thought  to  their 
gravemarker,  the  "19"',  20"^,  and  21^'  Century  Gravestones" 
column  is  sponsoring  a  design  competition.  The  rules  are  simple: 

(1)  Submit  your  gravemarker  design  on81/2xll 
inch  white  sheet,  mailed  UNFOLDED. 

(2)  The  design  should  be  executed  in  black  and 
v^^hite  (for  possible  reproduction) 

(3)  On  a  SEPARATE  sheet,  give  submitter  name, 
address,  and  occupation.  On  this  same  sheet, 
indicate  the  material,  color,  and  approximate 
size  you  envision  for  the  gravemarker  you 
design.  If  there  are  any  philosophical 
considerations  behind  the  design,  you  might 
v^ish  to  share  them  also. 

(4)  Submissions  should  be  sent  no  later  than 

August  1, 2003,  to: 

Sybil  F.  Crawford  -  AGS  Design  Competition 
10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 
DaUas,TX  75230-4408 

The  entries  will  be  presented  anonymously  for  assessment 
by  three  judges  -  a  representative  of  the  monument  trade,  a 
foUdorist,  and  an  artist/art  historian.  Results  of  the  competition 
will  be  announced  in  the  final  2003  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  with 
special  recognition  of  those  garnering  first,  second,  and  third 
place. 

You  need  not  be  an  artist  or  a  professional  to  participate — it 
is  the  "idea"  and  its  manner  of  presentation  that  are  important. 
Even  a  rough  rendering  often  has  the  potential  for  development 
into  something  special  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  memorialist 
should  you  decide  to  have  your  design  executed  now  or  in  the 
future.  But  remember,  this  does  not  rule  out  entries  that  might 
fall  into  the  folk  art  or  "do-it-yourself"  category.    0 
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CONSERVATION  NEWS 


EPITAPHS 


Fred  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

413) 584-1756 

oakl@rcn.com 


A  number  of  sources  sell  products  made  specifically  to  conserve 
gravemarkers  of  various  natural  stone  material.  This  listing  may 
not  be  definitive,  but  conservators  known  to  me  use  products  sold 
by  these  firms.  Should  the  reader  know  of  other  sources  not  included 
in  this  Ust,  they  are  invited  to  share  their  information  with  me. 

When  contacting  a  supplier  be  sure  to  provide  pertinent 
information  regarding  your  project.  Be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
posed  to  you  by  the  supplier  so  that  recommendations  made  are 
consonant  with  your  specific  project.  An  example  will  be  the  type(s) 
of  stone  material  to  be  treated  and  whether  your  project  is  cleaning 
or  making  adhesive  repairs  and  the  number  of  stones  to  be  treated. 

Also,  be  prepared  for  "sticker  shock."  Many  of  these  products 
are  packaged  in  quantity  because  they  are  used  by  professional 
conservators.  If  you  are  treating  just  a  few  stones,  consider  the 
smallest  quantity  available  and  inquire  about  its  "shelf  life." 
Catalogs  are  available,  but  the  section  related  to  products  for 
conservation  materials  is  usually  small.  Most  of  the  products  offered 
are  used  by  the  memorial  industry. 

Cathedral  Stone  Products,  Inc.,  7266  Park  Circle,  Hanover,  MD 
21076,  (800)  684-0901        www.jahnmortars.com 
info@jahnmortars.com 

GranQuartz      (800)  458-6222 

There  are  nvimerous  locations  throughout  the  U.S. 

Eastern  Marble  and  Granite  Supply.  PO  Box  392,  Scotch  Plains, 
NJ,  07076.    (800)643-8818.     www.eastemmarble.com 
sales@eastemmarble.com 

Heritage  Conservation,  HC75,  #174,  Marshall,  AR  72650. 
(800)  448-5725      wvvw.nortonarts.com 

Miles  Supply  Company,  Inc,  143  Boynton  Street,  PO  Box  237, 

Barre,  VT  05641-0237.  (800)396-8049   www.milessupply.com 

Miles  Supply  of  Elberton,  Inc.,  1599  HartweU  Hwy.,  PO  Box  593, 
Elberton,  GA  30635.      (888)283-5863   www.milessupply.com 
Barre-Pax  epoxy.  Small  quantity  for  small  jobs. 

Preservation  Resource  Group,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1768,  Rockville,  MD 
20849-1768.     (800)  744-7891        www.PRGinc.com 
inf  o@PRGinc  .com 

PROSCO     (800)  255-4255     www.prosco.com 

Products  including  fiber  glass  rods  for  blind  pinning  and 
stone  consolidant  Consaver  HCT 

Stone  Boss,  Woodside,  NY.     (888)  868-2677 

Akemi  adhesives  for  limestone,  marble,  and  granite    0 


Beverly  Bethune 

232  W.  Woodland  Ave. 

Ottumwa,  lA  52501 

bbethune58@hotmail.com 


Thank  you  for  all  the  positive  response  to  my  first  Epitaphs 
column.  Also,  thank  you  to  all  the  AGS  members  who  straightened 
me  out  on  "dropsy."  Check  your  medical  dictionaries,  folks;  turns 
out  it  is  a  form  of  edema. 

Whenever  someone  who  is  not  familiar  with  gravestone  studies 
asks  me  "what  is  an  epitaph?"  my  standard  answer  is  "It's  that  little 
poem  on  the  gravestone."  Granted,  that  is  not  an  entirely  accurate 
answer,  but  it  gives  them  a  point  of  reference.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  I  am  exactly  right,  because  many  epitaphs  are  beautiful  little 
poems. 

The  following  poetic  epitaphs  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
inspiration  of  survivors  and  stonecarvers.  These  epitaphs  were 
submitted  by  AUse  CantreU  and  the  Historic  Oakland  Foundation 
of  Oakland  Cemetery,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Sweet  the  weary  heart 
Ceased  throbbing. 
All  the  sting  from 
Death's  hand  robbing. 
Leaving  gems  of  well  done  duty 
To  guide  others  by  their  beauty. 
(The  Stocks  Family  Lot) 

Warm  southern  sun, 
shine  brightly  here; 
Warm  southern  wind. 
Blow  softly  here; 
Green  sod  above. 
Lie  light,  lie  light. 
Good  night  dear  heart. 
Good  night; 

Good  night  'tU  the  mom. 
When  we  meet  again 
In  God's  heaven. 

(O'Keefe  Family  Lot) 

Another  eye  has  softly  shut 
Its  blue  veined  curtain  down 
Another  soul  has  left  its  cross 
To  wear  in  heaven  a  crown 
Another  flower,  its  love  cup  filled 
Folds  all  its  sweetness  in 
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Another  soul  is  bom  in  heaven 
With  not  a  spot  of  sin 
Once  more  the  crystal  gates  of  light 
Have  shut  an  angel  in. 

(Mamie  Pauline  O'Keefe) 

In  the  next  issue  I  plan  to  feature  epitaphs  v^^ritten  especially  for 
women.  Please  send  submissions  to  me  by  e-mail  or  to  my  address 
noted  at  the  top  of  this  column.    0 


Buy/Sell/Trade  Column 

Please  submit  your  entries  to: 

Sybil  F.  Crawford,  Column  Editor 
10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 
DaUas,TX  75230-4408 

WANTED  TO  BUY: 

Combs,  Diana  Williams.  Early  Gravestone  Art  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Contact:  Pam  Schmidt,  213  Longstreet  Crossing,  N. 
Augusta,  SC  29860   jschmidt82@cs.com 

FUey,  Mike.  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery:  An  Illustrated  Guide.  Toronto: 
Dundum  Press  (1999,  ISBN  155002-322-5  paperback,  239  pages. 
Contact:  Sybil  F.  Crawford,  10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228, 
DaUas,TX  75230-4408. 

Author  unknown.  Last  Post.  Contact:  David  N.  Lotz,  2541  Hickory 
Ridge  Drive,  Piano,  TX  75093-6191.    0 


/^.^f^  fflf  mory    of 
MT'Belhi'hHoUhkifc 
conforl  to  ]>octorSceraUt 
floMAtftwho  died  June 
o+t^  i8o3  in  Ihc  a+*ye«r 
of  her  aye. 

An  Jngtit  ana  eaitljnatch 


2003  AGS  Annual 

Meeting  and 

Conference 

June  18-22,  2003 

Green  Mountain  College 

Poultney,  Vermont 


Members  should  have  received  their  Conference 
Information  and  Registration  Form  by  the  time  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  arrives.  If  you  have  not  received  the 
mailing,  please  either  write  the  office  at  287  Main  Street, 
Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301  or  see  the  web  site  at: 

www,  gravestonestudies.org 

Deadline  for  registering  is  May  19. 


REGIONAL  COLUMN, 


NORTHWEST  &  FAR  WEST 


Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 


Dale  E.  Suess 
3224  Boston  Avenue 
Oakland,  CA.  94602-2813 
heranubis@aol.com 


Cypress  Lawn  Memorial  Park's  Monthly  Programs 

A  wonderful  lecture  by  Maureen  and  Richard  DeLorme  ended 
the  monthly  programs  for  the  year  2002  at  Cypress  Lav^n  Memorial 
Park  in  Colma,  California.  This  very  talented  lady  and  her  husband 
have  been  lecturing  for  years  about  Victorian  mourning  customs. 
Both  were  major  speakers  and  exhibitors  at  the  "Victorian  Day  of 
Mourning"  exhibitions  in  Sacramento,  CaUfomia,  and  Portland, 
Oregon.  Maureen  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  her  book 
about  mourning  customs,  which  should  be  available  by  the  end 
of  2003  or  early  2004.  For  lovers  of  mourning  lustory  and  art  this 
will  be  a  gem  of  a  book  to  add  to  your  library.  More  about 
Maureen's  book  in  the  next  Quarterly  article. 

For  the  last  several  years.  Cypress  Lawn  has  been  having 
monthly  speakers.  Subjects  have  ranged  from  the  Judson  Studio's 
stained  glass  to  the  history  of  various  cemeteries  in  the  Bay  area. 
For  further  information  about  these  programs,  please  contact 
Cypress  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  1370  El  Camino  Real,  Colma, 
Caifomia,  or  call  (650)  755-0580.  Lectiu-es  take  place  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  the  month,  starting  in  January  and  ending  in  October. 


Photos  by  Dale  Suess 
Left  to  right:  Ms.  Leni  Panopio  (Cypress  Lawn),  Mr.  Terry 
Baillargeon  (Cypress  Lawn),  Maureen  and  Richard  DeLorme 
(Lecturers),  and  J.  H.  Welcker  (Historian). 
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Seeking  Information  from  Western  Area  AGSers 

In  previous  articles,  I  stated  my  concern,  as  a  historian,  that  our 
young  people  lack  knowledge  about  history.  The  economic 
downturn  that  states  are  feeling  forces  them  to  slash  programs, 
especially  in  the  arts  and  historical  preservation.  I  paid  tribute  to 
the  late  John  Bettencourt  and  his  ability  to  reach  young  people.  John, 
along  with  Dr.  Bob  LaPierriere  and  a  handful  of  other  devoted 
cemetery  enthusiasts,  helped  to  save  and  begin  restoration  of  the 
Old  City  Cemetery  in  Sacramento. 

To  all  our  friends,  cemetery  hunters,  monument  enthusiasts, 
and  historians:  I  need  your  help.  I  would  Like  to  hear  from  cemetery 
friends,  historical  groups,  or  individuals  about  what  steps  in  your 
area  are  being  taken  to  help  preserve,  teach,  and  encourage  your 
community  to  save  our  cemeteries,  monuments,  and  markers.  Lots 
of  wonderful  things  are  happening  all  over  the  country.  For  example, 
the  progress  that  the  California  Cemetery  Historical  Alliance,  and 
the  organizations  in  Oregon  and  Washington  State,  are  making.  A 
paragraph  or  article  with  photos  about  what  groups  or  individuals 
are  doing  in  their  areas  might  inspire  other  communiHes.  What  is 
being  done  to  encourage  our  young  people  in  preserving  the  heritage 
of  these  places?  How  are  we  teaching  history  to  the  younger 
generations?  Informahon  would  be  appreciated  and  shared  with 
all. 

I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  our  other  members  in  the  West 
Coast  Region  about  little  unknown  cemeteries.  What  gems  exist  out 
there?  What  markers,  need  to  be  recognized?  What  individuals, 
groups,  or  commimities  are  preserving,  restoring,  photographing, 
and  collecting  data  about  our  monumental  heritage?  Who  is 
teaching  our  young  about  the  history  of  their  area?  What  can  we,  as 
an  international  group,  do  to  help,  to  encourage,  or  to  contribute 
our  collective  knowledge? 

I  cannot  report  what  is  happening  in  the  entire  Western  region 
without  your  communication  either  with  me  directly  or  with  AGS. 
I  know  that  many  cemetery  groups  would  like  to  have  people  join 
their  organization  in  exchange  for  a  newsletter  and  support.  This 
column  is  your  opportunity  to  publicize  what  your  organization  is 
doing.  I  have  tried  to  respond  and  write  about  those  groups  and 
organizations  which  have  contacted  me.  My  address  is  at  the  top  of 
this  column.    0 


SOUTHWEST  AND  MEXICO 


Do  We  Have  Your  E-mail  Address? 

The  Trustees  have  decided  to  invest  in  a 
bulk  e-mail  system  that  will  enable  us  to 
send  a  monthly  newsletter  with  brief  news 
items  to  members  with  e-mail  capabilities. 
The  system  includes  a  way  of  de-sub- 
scribing if  you  choose.  The  newsletter  will 
give  us  another  means  to  communicate 
with  members,  particularly  those  timely 
items  which  cannot  be  reported  in  Quarterly 
because  of  its  long  lead  time.  Please  be 
sure  we  have  your  address. 


Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mexico 


Bill  Cooper 

2112  N.  Crescent 

StiUwaterOK  74075 

billcarol@provalue.net 


Southern  Memorial  Day  Observations 

I  grew  up  in  southern  Oklahoma  in  the  1930s  and  40s,  closely 
surrounded  by  extended  family.  Grandparents,  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins  all  lived  within  a  20-mile  radius  with  deceased  relatives 
buried  in  two  local  cemeteries.  Earliest  memories  of  visiting  a 
cemetery  date  from  the  1940s  when  I  first  became  aware  of 
"Decoration  Day."  1  never  remember  any  member  of  my  family 
referring  to  a  day  called  "Memorial  Day."  Decoration  Day  was  very 
much  a  social  occasion  for  our  family.  We  normally  spent  the 
morning  at  the  cemetery,  where  my  mother's  relatives  were  buried, 
placing  flowers,  and  doing  repairs  and  groundskeeping.  Flowers 
placed  on  the  graves  in  the  1940s  were  the  real  things  and  only  years 
later  replaced  by  store-bought  artificial  ones. 

In  1961  I  accepted  a  job  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Company  in 
Marietta,  Georgia,  and  first  experienced  the  southern  traditions 
surrounding  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day.  On  April  26, 1962, 1 
made  a  shopping  trip  to  Marietta's  tovim  square  only  to  find  all  the 
stores  closed  and  few  people  on  the  streets.  I  was  informed  that  we 
were  celebrating  "Confederate  Memorial  Day."  At  10  a.m.  on  that 
morning  there  had  been  a  parade  around  the  square  that  ended  at. 
the  Confederate  Cemetery  just  south  of  downtown.  I  was  famiUar 
with  the  National  Cemetery  on  the  east  side  of  town  but  had  never 
noticed  that  two  cemeteries  existed  in  close  proximity,  separated  by 
the  Civil  War.  By  the  time  we  moved  from  Marietta  in  1970,  many 
traditions  of  the  Old  South  were  going  by  the  wayside.  No  longer 
was  Confederate  Memorial  Day  being  observed.  No  parades  and 
no  marching  to  the  Confederate  Cemetery.  The  entire  community 
in  1970  was  observing  "Yankee  Memorial  Day"  in  May  with  little  or 
no  note  being  taken  about  that  other  day  of  April  26.  A  radical  social 
and  cultural  change  had  taken  place  in  eight  short  years. 

In  May  2002  I  received  an  e-mail  message  from  a  friend  in  New 
York  state  which  reminded  me  of  the  times  1  spent  with  family 
cleaning  gravesites  and  placing  flowers  at  the  cemetery  on 
Decoration  Day.  The  friend  brought  back  memories  saying  about 
the  day: 

In  Oklahoma  it  is  called  either  Memorial  Day  or  Decora- 
tion Day  and  is  a  MUCH  BIGGER  deal  than  here  (very  family 
oriented  with  families  honoring  all  their  dead).  We  decorated 
the  graves  of  all  relatives  ...  on  my  dad's  side  of  the  family. 
We,  along  with  all  his  siblings  and  their  families  would  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Kaw  City  (a  little  Indian  town  named  after 
the  Kaw  Indians,  where  we  all  grew  up)  to  decorate  the  fam 
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ily  graves.  Even  the  children  had  to  dress  up  very  nicely  and 
there  was  much  reverence  as  well  as  a  fair  amount  of  ceremony. 
After  some  time  at  the  cemetery  we  would  finally  convene  to 
a  park  for  a  big  family  picnic  where  all  the  aunts  brought  their 
world-famous  concoctions  from  the  kitchen . . .  the  fancy  clothes 
could  come  off  and  kids  could  be  kids.  My  brothers'  families 
will  be  participating  in  all  this  again  this  year  and  I  am  home- 
sick on  this  holiday.    0 
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Ian  W.  Brown 
Professor  of  Anthropology 

Box  870210 
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Gypsies  in  Louisiana 

Roselawn  Cemetery  in  Baton  Rouge  is  a  relatively  recent 
cemetery.  It  was  established  in  1921  and  was  the  city's  first  real 
commercial  burial  ground.  There  are  many  prominent  Baton 
Rougians  buried  in  Roselawn,  including  two  people  of  some 
notoriety.  The  mortal  remains  of  G.  H.  Tichenor,  a  Civil  War 
physician,  rest  there.  He  perhaps  is  best  known  to  nineteenth- 
century  bottle  collectors  as  Dr.  Tichenor,  of  the  "best  antiseptic  in 
town."  Also  interred  at  Roselawn  is  Dr.  Carl  Weiss,  the  alleged 
assassin  of  Huey  Long,  Louisiana's  most  famous  politician.  But  of 
far  more  interest  to  Pat  Colquette,  one  of  our  members  from  the 
Bayou  Country,  are  the  gypsy  burials  at  Roselawn.  Pat  sent  me  a 
package  of  photographs,  several  of  which  are  depicted  here. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  no  one  really 
knows  why  local  and  regional  gypsies  initially  decided  to  bury  their 
dead  at  Roselawn.  Most  of  the  gypsy  families  are  from  New  Orleans, 
but  some  are  from  out-of-state.  At  least  once  a  year  a  gypsy  funeral 
takes  place  at  Roselawn.  According  to  Elaine  Forbes,  Roselawn's 
secretary,  a  typical  gypsy  wake  lasts  three  days.  It's  not  imusual  for 
the  mourners  to  set  up  grUls  for  barbecuing.  Often  plates  of  favorite 
foods  are  left  on  the  graves.  If  the  deceased  was  a  smoker,  an  ashtray 
with  a  lit  cigarette  might  also  be  left.  In  the  past  CadOlacs  were  the 
usual  form  of  transport  for  most  gypsy  mourners  at  Roselawn,  but 
today  they  tend  to  come  to  the  cemetery  in  SUVs.  As  the 
photographs  show,  angels  and  Madonna  figures  typically 
accompany  arched  monuments  that  stand  high  above  the  gypsy 
graves.  Photo  portraits  of  the  deceased  individuals  are  attached  to 
the  monuments  also.  Pat  emphasizes  that  each  of  the  gypsy  graves 


Photos  by  Pat  Colquette 
All  photos  are  gypsy  monuments  in  Roselawn  Cemetery 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
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has  such  porh-aits  whereas  only  a  few  of  the  non-gypsy  graves 
exhibit  them. 

For  further  information  see  "Residents  of  Roselawn"  by  Ed 
Cullen.  Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  August  12,  2002,  pages  1-2C. 

Are  You  In  Need  of  a  Marker? 

Do  you  know  of  a  CivU  War  veteran  (either  Corvfederate  or 
Union)  whose  grave  lacks  a  marker?  If  so,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Michael  J.  Mitchell.  Mike  is  an  AGS  member  from  Miami,  Florida. 
Although  employed  as  a  paramedic,  he  is  most  proud  of  being  a 
sworn  "Cemephile."  Mike  discusses  the  derivation  of  this  term  as 
well  as  his  interest  in  marking  the  graves  of  Civil  War  veterans  in  a 
his  column  in  the  Civil  War  Courier  called  "Grave  Concerns."  Mike 
also  uses  his  cemetery  work  to  teach  children  about  local  history,  a 
most  worthy  endeavor.  Mike  can  be  reached  at  gostpiper@aol.comO 
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Brooklyn,  NY  11235 

anthro51@aol.com 


Staten  Islaiid  Graveyard  Review:  For  Better  or  Worse 

For  over  fifteen  years  now  I  have  been  monitoring  the 
cemeteries  and  graveyards  of  Staten  Island,  New  York,  to  try  to 
understand  the  patterns  of  decline  when  it  comes  to  these  necessary 
sites  of  human  life.  It  has  been  both  a  sad  and  uplifting  experience. 
I  recently  revisited  aU  the  sites  that  I  have  had  some  relationship 
with  to  see  their  latest  status  and  what  were  the  obvious  tiends.  I 
want  to  make  a  case  for  what  the  major  factors  are  for  stone  and 
yard  deterioration. 


My  first  stop  was  the  Moravian  Cemetery  on  Todt  Hill  Road, 
the  only  really  secure  yard  on  the  island  with  a  fence  and  locked 
gate  after  hours.  It  houses  the  only  two  remaining  death's  heads  on 
Staten  Island  as  well  as  a  great  collection  of  Ebenezar  Price,  which 
includes  his  three  major  motifs  (winged-heads,  florals  and  sun/fan/ 
shell).  Several  have  signatures.  It  also  has  the  two  largest  remaining 
willow  and  urn  sandstones  with  signatures  by  P.  D.  Braisted. 
Everything  here  was  in  its  usual  good  shape. 

The  Richmondtown  site  was  the  same.  It  has  no  secure  fence, 
only  a  short  stone  wall.  Regular  security  patrols  the  area  and  the 
church  helps  to  protect  the  cemetery. 

My  next  stop  was  a  small  yard  that  I  actually  thought  might  be 
gone.  It  had  always  been  open  with  no  protection,  but  amazingly 
enough,  a  cyclone  fence  with  a  locked  gate  had  been  put  up.  I  could 
see  that  most  of  what  I  knew  remained:  some  small  white  plain 
marbles  and  two  to  three  red  sandstones,  post-Osboume  styles  with 
just  nominal  motifs  (diamonds  on  the  side  borders  and  arching  the 
tympanum).  The  yard  had  been  cleaned  recently  and  fuU  garbage 
bags  lay  near  the  locked  gate.  A  definite  improvement,  I  thought. 

My  next  stop  was  an  old  yard  that  at  one  time  contained  some 
colonial  era  stones,  but  they  have  long  vanished.  The  yard's  claim 
to  fame  is  the  Ichabod  Crane  stone,  presumably  the  source  of  the 
character  in  Washington  Irving's  classic.  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
I  don't  know  how  true  all  this  is,  but  it  fascinates  me.  The  stone  was 
obviously  an  obelisk,  but  that's  gone.  Only  the  squared  base  remains 
containing  the  data.  It  seems  to  attract  few  visitors  for  such  a 
Halloween  icon.  This  yard  is  tattered,  yet  it  has  several  bronze/zinc 
catalog  markers  and  even  a  tree  stump  stone,  all  of  which  are  in 
great  shape.  One  small  urn  motif  stone  by  Braisted  was  here,  though 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  years.  Hopefully  it  is  hidden  by  the  overgrowth. 
A  new  age  type  congregation  occupies  the  site  and  keeps  the  yard 
minimally  maintained. 

The  next  stop,  Woodrow  Road,  is  the  site  of  a  Methodist  Church 
and  a  surrounding  yard,  all  open  with  not  a  bit  of  fencing.  It  contains 
one  Zuricher,  one  signed  Schenck  (broken),  one  signed  Osboume 
(broken  in  half,  one  piece  behind  the  other).  There  are  at  least  8-10 
other  red  sandstones,  one  or  two  vwth  winged-heads.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  almost  no  change  here  for  better  or  worse. 

St.  Luke's  Cemetery  on  Arthur  Kill  Road  still  contains  the  two 
finest  floral  Osboumes  on  Staten  Island  (not  signed).  Unfortuntely, 
a  two-story  Karate  School  has  invaded  the  right  side.  StiU,  the  yard 
was  clean  and  showed  little  change. 

I  next  went  to  a  yard  about  a  half  a  mile  down  the  same  road 
and  here  I  found  the  most  postive  change.  A  small  yard  that  I  could 
barely  walk  through  years  ago  was  now  a  clean  and  revealing  site. 
It  even  has  a  sign  that  declares  it  the  Charlestown  Cemetery, 
originating  from  the  1700s  as  AndrovetteviUe.  Declared  an  historical 
area,  it  was  financed  by  state  funds.  All  of  Staten  Island  was  once 
individual  towns  or  villages.  Some  stones  even  have  the  names  on 
them.  In  a  place  where  I  couldn't  walk  previously  I  found  a  white 
marble  with  a  billowy  cloud  with  a  hand  with  one  finger  pointing 
up.  The  lettering  was  blurred  but  this  very  high  relief  marble  was 
one-of-a-kind.  I  was  Impressed  with  improvements  here  by  people 
who  were  actively  preserving  their  local  past. 

My  disappointment  became  active  again  when  I  arrived  at  the 
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most  southerly  cemetery  in  New  York  State,  the  Bethel  Cemetery 
in  Tottenville.  Here  I  knew  that  only  two  red  sandstones,  both 
Osboume  Family  and  side  by  side  remained.  The  lettering  had 
broken  into  pieces  and  lay  on  the  ground;  the  floral  motif  tympanum 
was  cracking  badly.  The  other  stone  was  deteriorating  the  same 
way.  There  was  a  lot  of  deliberate  damage  in  this  otherwise  scenic 
yard.  It  was  a  major  disappointment. 

Other  yards  were  gone,  not  mentioned  here.  People  live  there 
now.  They  watch  television  at  night  with  their  familes  and  play 
with  their  children  right  on  top  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.   0 

NEW  ENGLAND  &  MARITIME  PROVINCES 


Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Labrador, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland 

Bob  Klisiewicz 

46  Granite  Street 

Webster,  MA  01570 

Tel.  (508)943-5732 

bobklis@juno.com 


Vandalized  Stones 

Some  of  you  gravestone  aficionados  may  have  trouble  sleeping 
rughts,  bothered  by  various  arcane  questions  about  the  meaning  of 
life,  how  important  to  Western  Civilization  is  Arma  Nicole,  or, 
perhaps,  can  a  deer  slug  penetrate  a  slate  gravestone.  We  can't  help 
you  with  the  former  two;  however,  we  can  put  your  mind  to  rest 
regarding  the  latter  question. 

A  somewhat  obscure  cemetery  on  Cranberry  Meadow  Road  in 


Charlton,  Massachusetts,  demonstrates  the  damage  that  a 
determined  vandal  with  a  deer  gun  can  do  to  such  stones.  It  would 
appear  that  someone  (and  I  won't  dignify  him/her  by  use  of  the 
word  "hunter")  decided  to  unload  his  shotgun  by  using  a  few 
convenient  gravestones  as  targets. 


Fig.  2  Detail  of  the  complete  penetration  and  two 
buried  slugs,  Sibley  stone. 


All  photos  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 
Fig.  1  A  silhouette  view  of  the  Sibley  stone 
showing  the  two  complete  penetrations. 


Fig.  3  Frontal  view  of  the  Sibley  stone  showing  five, 
possibly  six  hits. 
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The  urn  &  willow  Polly  Sibley  stone  (d.  7/1/1817)  was  struck 
at  least  five  times  (Figs.  1, 2,  and  3),  with  two  complete  penetrations, 
while  the  neighboring  Christian  White  stone  (d.  3/27/1848)  was 
struck  once  (Fig.  4).  Perhaps  the  White  stone  was  made  of  a  more 
solid  slate,  as  the  deer  slug  left  a  crater  but  did  not  remain  imbedded 
in  the  stone  because  they  did  in  the  Sibley  stone.  Both  stones  are 
visible  from  the  road  and  it  is  probable  that  the  shooter  never  left 
his  vehicle  to  get  off  the  barrage.  The  whole  episode  probably  would 
not  have  taken  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  if  any  of  the  scattered 
neighbors  noticed  the  noise,  the  shooter  would  be  long  gone  by  the 
time  they  investigated.  If  there  is  anything  at  all  to  be  thankful  for 
from  this  brutal  act  of  desecration,  it  would  be  that  the  vandal 
practiced  his  crudity  on  only  a  couple  of  stones,  leaving  the 
remainder  untouched. 


Fig.  4  Frontal  view  of  the  White  stone  showing  crater  from  hit. 

You  Too  Can  Be  a  Mummy 

As  an  alternative  to  burial  or  cremation,  an  obscure  company 
whose  name  I  won't  mention  here  has  a  web  site  advertising  itself 
as  "the  only  organization  in  the  world  to  offer  the  service  of  Modem 
Mummification"  cmd  "It  was  once  a  thing  of  kings  and  queens.  Its 
mystery  and  intrigue  still  captivates  us.  And  now  we  bring  it  back 
in  new  millennium  glory."  After  warning  parents  and  school 
teachers  to  check  the  web  page  to  find  out  how  to  prevent  children 
from  access  to  "the  Divine  Sexuality  area"  of  their  site,  they  offer 
the  following  areas  of  interest: 

Mummification  -  A  philosophical  Examination 
Modem  Mummification 


The  Mummifom 

The  Process 

Arrange  for  your  Mummification 

Memorialize  your  Pet 

Mummification  Discussion  Forum 

This  was  already  more  than  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  subject; 
however,  for  those  interested,  they  do  have  a  gift  shop  somewhere, 
with,  I  imagine,  a  nice  selection  of  t-shirts  and  bumperstickers.    0 
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[Editor's  Note:  In  place  of  Angelika's  column  this  issue,  we  refer  you 
to  her  feature  article  "Double  Meanings:  Chronograms  on  Monuments" 
on  page  4.  The  type  of  monument  she  discusses  is  found  only  in  Europe 
and  is  one  more  unusual  feature  that  our  columnists  and  members  have 
reported  finding  on  gravestones.  In  addition,  see  the  sidebar  by  Jim 
Freeman,  a  member  of  our  Quarterly  Editorial  Board,  who  found  the  article 
of  great  interest  and  followed  up  on  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  column  on 
page  27.] 


Calendar  Note: 

On  May  19,  2003,  at  10  a.m.  a  ceremony  wUl  take  place  at 
Old  Stone  Church  in  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  to  dedicate  a 
marker  for  Major  Samuel  Taylor.  The  Andrew  Pickens  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  had  placed  a 
marker  at  this  gravesite  in  the  1930s  but  did  not  include  a  DAR 
insignia.  The  stone  is  now  being  consimied  by  an  oak  tree  and 
only  a  small  part  can  be  read.  After  this  ceremony  those 
gathered  wUl  proceed  to  the  gravesite  to  dedicate  a  new  marker. 
Major  Samuel  Taylor  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  many 
capacities,  and  was  a  member  of  the  5th  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  following  the  war.  He  was  married  to  Eleanor 
Cannon  Hudgins  and  had  six  children.  One  of  his  sons  served 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina  from  1816  to  1818.  For  more 
information  contact  Marion  A.  Whitehurst,  PO  Box  47, 
Clemson,  SC  29633,  mard@carol.net    (864)  639-6035. 
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Sharon  DeBartolo  Carmack! 


Your  Guide  to  Cemetery  Research  is  THE 
guide  for  faniily  historians  and  cemetery  buffs. 

Inside  you'll  learn  how  to: 
Determine  when  and  where  a 
person  died 

Locate  the  cemetery  in  which 
someone  is  buried 
Interpret  funerary  art  and 
tombstone  iconography 
Safely  make  a  rubbing  of 

headstones 
Conduct  cemetery  surveys 
Learn  about  historical  burial 

practices 

$19.99  'pb  •#70527  'ISBN  1-55870-589-9 

Also  includes  an  appendix  of  gravestone  art  and  symbols,  a 

historical  medical  glossary  of  causes  of  death,  and  a  historical 

timeline  of  deadly  diseases,  epidemics,  and  disasters. 

It's  the  only  guide  to  cemeteries  you'll  need! 
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Available  now  from  your  local  or  online  bookseller,  or 
directly  from  the  publisher  by  calling  1-800-448-0915. 
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COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

Specifically  addresses  the  academic,  artistic, 

Scientific,  mechanical  and  practical  aspects  of 

Monument  conservation. 

MCC  works  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
Conservation  to  provide: 

Condition  assessment  reports 

Reports  include  descriptions  of  specific  conditions. 
Photographs,  criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation. 

Recommendations  for  stone  conservation 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and  methods 
are  presented  for  each  stone. 

Execution  of  treatments 

IRVING  SLAVID  Conservator 
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Mallet  &  Chisel:  Gravestone  Carvers  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  18""  Century 

By  Vincent  F.  Luti 

Boston:  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Society 

Hardcover,  352  pages 

Order  froni  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 

Members  $45.60  media  mail,  $51.05  priority  mail 

Others  $50.00  media  mail,  $56.05  priority  mail. 

For  intemationa  orders,  please  contact  the  office  for 

shipping  information. 

Review  by  Ralph  Tucker 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent 
photographs  of  significant  gravestones  and  detailed  documentation 
of  some  Newfport,  Rhode  Island,  carvers  and  their  work.  The  format 
and  presentation  is  superb  in  ail  details.  It  is  not  a  coffee  table 
ornament,  however.  It  is  a  textbook  for  anyone  hoping  to  describe 
the  work  of  a  previously  undocumented  carver.  Luti  details  how  to 
compare  lettering  styles  and  how  to  compare  the  details  of  carving 
and  the  styles  of  the  overall  work. 

The  author  describes  how  he  distinguishes  the  carver's  xmique 
work  to  define  the  stone's  attributes.  He  then  traces  how  a  particular 
style  develops  through  the  years.  The  excellent  documentation  adds 
to  the  value  of  any  such  study.  Like  a  serious  genealogist,  Luti  has 
searched  out  probate,  court,  and  other  records  to  give  life  to  each  of 
the  carvers. 

This  book  describes  the  lives  and  work  of  John  Stevens  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  his  four  sons,  a  son-in-law  and  a  grandson 
who  all  carved  gravestones.  He  tells  how  he  separated  the  work  of 
each  and  detailed  the  stages  of  their  styles  over  time.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  the  life  of  each  carver  with  interesting  details, 
such  as  murder,  nautical  adventures,  and  family  difficulties  during 
the  American  Revolution.  Tracing  the  development  of  each  carver, 
he  goes  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  show  how  he  comes  to  his 
conclusions.  Admitting  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  his  opinions, 
he  makes  a  good  case  for  each.  The  distinctions  found  in  the  lettering 
of  each  carver  are  traced  in  thorough  detail.  Well-illustrated 
examples  of  the  unique  lettering  of  each  carver  are  given.  By  the 
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use  of  long  lists  and  comparisons  of  the 
details  of  carving  much  information  can  be 
found  enabling  one  to  draw  conclusions  of 
value.  With  the  use  of  present  computers  this 
technique  could  draw^  much  information  on 
the  gravestones  one  wishes  to  study. 

There  is  no  discussion  on  the  methods 
of  carving  despite  the  title  of  the  book.  Aside 
from  brief  references  to  "the  Boston  Master" 
who  is  unidentified,  other  carvers  and 
schools  of  carving  are  not  dealt  with 
although  it  might  have  been  useful.  While 
the  historical  background  is  described 
somewhat,  it  is  not  dominant.  The 
relationship  of  the  town  of  Newport  to  New 
England,  to  slavery,  and  to  the  field  of 
gravestone  carving  in  general  is  not  covered. 

A  single-mindedness  on  the  details  of 
each  of  the  carvers  makes  any  overview 
difficult.  The  charts  and  lists  are  so  detailed 
that  one  has  to  really  strive  to  grasp  the  full 
value  of  them.  Most  students  of  gravestone 
carving  will  benefit  from  seeing  what  a 
thorough  study  can  accomplish,  but  few  will 
be  able  to  do  as  well  as  Luti. 

The  setup  of  the  volume  is  beautiful.  The 
charts  and  illustrations  are  in  the  best  taste. 
It  is  well  footnoted  with  great  care  and  detail 
in  the  side  margins  so  that  one  doesn't  have 
to  flip  back  and  forth.  Most  gravestone  books 
are  full  of  photographs,  which  are  fair  at  best, 
but  Luti's  are  very  good  and  supplemented 
by  Farber's  work. 

The  general  reader  will  find  this  book 
interesting,  but  it  is  really  designed  for  the 
serious  gravestone  student  who  desires  to 
know  how  to  evaluate  and  study  the  work 
of  a  particular  carver.  Having  done  the  work 
of  understanding  a  particular  carver's  styles 
and  life,  one  can  then  more  accurately  place 
him  in  relation  to  the  field  of  gravestone 
studies.  One  can  look  forward  to  the  future 
work  of  Luti  as  he  studies  other  carvers  of 
the  area  and  hopefully  shares  the 
comparisons  of  one  school  with  others. 


Your  Guide  to  Cemetery 
Research 

By  Sharon  DeBartolo  Carmack 
Betterway  Books,  F&  W  Publicatioris, 
4700  East  Galbrath  Rd.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45236.  (800)  289-0963 
263  pages,  numerous  illustrations. 
Price  $19.95 

Review  by  Barbara  Rotundo 

Although  Your  Guide  To  Cemetery 
Research  was  written  for  genealogists,  it  has 
much  material  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
people  studying  gravestones.  Obviously  an 
experienced  researcher,  Carmack  has  been 
both  extensive  and  intensive  in  her  search 
and  reach.  The  book  will  be  particularly 
valuable  for  people  who  have  just  discovered 
the  pleasures  of  gravestone  study,  but  even 
old-timers  will  find  rewarding  nuggets  of 
information. 

The  nine  chapters  have  such  headings 
as  "Records  of  Death,"  "Searching  a 
Cemetery,"  and  "Cemetery  Projects  and 
Preservation."  In  the  last  she  gives  us  as  the 
source  of  advice  and  calls  Strangstad's 
Preservation  Primer  "the  authoritative  guide." 

At  the  end  of  the  book  are  44  pages  for 
Appendices  A  through  E.  These  include  a 
medical  glossary  with  words  like  phthisis 
and  "King's  evil"  that  you  might  find  on  old 
gravestones  or  records.  Another  is  a  list  of 
symbols  that  is  hardly  extensive  but  does 
include  a  page  of  initials  from 
AASR=Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
(Masonic)  to  WO W= Woodman  of  the  World. 
1  do  want  to  correct  one  symbol 
identification.  She  says  that  the  inverted 
torch  means  the  death  is  the  end  of  a  family 
line.  This  would  be  particularly  misleading 
to  a  genealogist  since  the  torch  has  simply 
been  a  symbol  of  death  since  ancient 
Egyptian  times.  While  it  is  inverted  and  not 
extinguished,  the  flame  could  represent  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  though  I  have  never 
seen  it  so  identified. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  with  very  few  errors.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  records  like 
burial  permits,  cemetery  maps,  and  pictures 
of  gravestones  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  usual  bibliography, 
she  gives  relevant  web  sites.  At  the  price, 
every  student  of  gravestones  can  afford  a 
copy. 


Grave  Matters 

By  Mark  C.  Taylor 
Reaktion  Books,  London 
192  pages,  150-1-  illustrations 
Sold  at  v^v^w.amazon.com  or 
wwTv.reaktionbooks.co.uk 
Price  $17.95 

Review  by  Barbara  Rotundo 

Photography  is  now  accepted  as  a  fine 
art,  and  many  art  museums  have 
photographs  in  their  collections.  Some  of 
Dan  Farber's  superb  gravestone 
photographs  appear  in  such  museums  as  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  Art 
museums  also  have  photography  shows,  but 
I  have  never  before  heard  of  an  art  museum 
exhibition  dedicated  to  pictures  of 
gravestones.  Now  the  Massachusetts 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
(MassMOCA)  has  mounted  a  show,  "Grave 
Matters,"  that  wiU  remain  until  May  2003. 

MOCA,  as  the  museum  is  known,  is  an 
exciting  new  museum  created  out  of  an  old, 
empty  factory  complex  in  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts.  Taking  up  the  whole  third 
floor,  the  gravestone  photographs  are  not 
contemporary  art  since  the  earliest  is  for 
Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626).  The  selection  of 
men  and  women  whose  memorials  were  to 
be  included  was  made  by  the  author. 

Mark  C.  Taylor  is  Cluett  Professor  of" 
Humanities  at  Williams  College  in 
Williamstown,  not  far  from  North  Adams. 
Although  he  says  his  criterion  was  that  each 
person  was  important  in  the  development 
of  modern  western  culture,  my 
interpretation  of  the  selection  is  that  he  chose 
people  who  were  important  to  him.  There 
are  dozens  of  philosophers,  but  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  the  only  representative  from  the 
theatrical  arts,  for  instance. 

The  gravestones  vary  widely  in  design 
from  the  ornate  stone  for  Mozart  to  the 
simple  small  stone  with  just  "Ezra  Pound" 
engraved  on  it  in  San  Michele  Cemetery, 
Venice.  (Mozart's  is  a  cenotaph,  not  a 
gravemarker,  because  there  is  no  record  of 
where  Mozart  was  buried  in  Vienna's 
Zentralfriedhof.) 

The  photographer  was  Deitrich 
Christian  Lammerts,  a  graduate  of  WiUiains 
College.  He  is  a  professional  photographer 
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of  great  skill  and  also  great  persistence, 
because  he  was  successful  in  finding  stones 
both  in  overgrown  graveyards  and  in  huge 
cemeteries  where  he  could  not  speak  the 
native  language. 

There  is  a  book  that  can  act  as  a  guide  to 
the  show  or  substitute  for  it.  The  book  is 
also  called  Grave  Matters.  The  text  is  a 
personal  essay  by  Taylor.  He  includes  some 
history  of  western  culture's  burial  customs 
that  is  not  very  accurate.  His  only  source  of 
information  seems  to  be  Philippe  Aries's  The 
Hour  of  Our  Death,  in  which,  unfortunately, 
Aries  misunderstands  some  American  and 
even  English  attitudes  and  arrangements. 

For  instance,  Taylor  says,  "In  Puritan 
New  England  burial . . .  was  in  churchyards 
modelled  after  the  English  prototype." 
However,  Puritans  never  copied  any  custom 
of  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  they 
believed  they  were  freeing  themselves.  They 
called  their  places  of  worship  meeting 
houses  instead  of  churches.  Yes,  their  burial 
grounds  were  often  placed  next  to  the 
meeting  house  because  that  was  the  official 
as  well  as  the  religious  center  of  the 
community,  not  because  it  was  a  churchyard. 
Funerals  were  not  religious  services, 
although  the  ministermight  choose  to  give 
a  funeral  sermon  at  the  next  Wednesday  or 
Sunday  worship  service,  particularly  if  the 
death  could  be  an  occasion  for  a  moral 
lesson. 

The  book  includes  all  the  photographs 
in  the  exhibit,  sometimes  two  to  a  page. 
Occasionally  a  second  picture  shows  a  stone 
in  its  church  or  cemetery  setting.  There  are 
pictures  of  water  where  four  men  left 
instructions  for  their  cremated  remains  to  be 
scattered,  and  one  of  a  southwestern  desert, 
chosen  by  Georgia  O'Keefe  for  her  eternal 
resting  place.  In  all,  146  pages  of 
photographs  make  this  a  book  that  should 
appeal  to  many  AGS  members. 


Museum  Exhibit: 

The  German  funerary  museum  in  Kassel 
has  a  wonderful  exhibition  on  the  Etruscans: 
"Die  Etrusker:  Entdeckung  im  Verborgenen" 
from  March  29  to  July  20,  2003,  that  people 
who  happen  to  come  this  way  should  not 
miss.  Five  hundred  exhibits  are  from  an  Ital- 
ian private  collection;  grave  goods  are  ex- 
plained as  reflections  of  aU  facets  of  daily  life. 
See  the  museum  web  site  for  photos  and  in- 
formation: 

www.sepulkralmuseum.de 


A  Guide  to  Massachusetts 
Cemeteries 

By  David  Allen  Lambert 

Softover,  234  pages,  plus  index. 

No  photographs 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical 

Society,  Boston. 

Price  $17.95  -i-$6.50  Standard  Shipping;  $4 

for  economy. 

vyvyw.NewEnglandAncestors.org 

1-888-296-3447 

Review  by  Sarah  Brophy 

From  the  gorgeous  cover,  to  the  last 
index  page,  this  is  a  must-have  book  for 
anyone  looking  for  cemeteries  beyond  his 
or  her  own  town  boundaries.  It's  for  the 
genealogists,  but  just  as  handy  for  those  who 
simply  want  to  visit  as  many  sites  as  possible 
for  their  repertoires  of  photography,  design, 
and  history.  You  might  want  to  keep  it  as  a 
check-off  book  for  your  lifelist  of 
Massachusetts  cemeteries. 

Don't  look  for  elaborative  text  or 
photographs.  This  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward listing  of  every  cemetery  in 
Massachusetts  the  author  could  find.  David 
Allen  Lambert  of  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  (NEHGS) 
painstakingly  confirmed  cemetery  locations, 
overseers'  addresses  and  contact 
information,  AND  citations  to  published 
transcriptions  of  gravestone  listings.  A  quick 
look  will  indicate  if  any  related  records  exist 
at  the  NEHGS,  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  or 
at  the  local  historical  society  or  town  haU. 

The  cemeteries  are  organized 
alphabetically  within  each  town  and  the 
name  includes  uses,  active,  or  relational 
names  to  help  the  reader  locate  specific  sites 
or  types  of  cemeteries.  A  reader  can  locate 
24  sites  where  smallpox  victims  were  buried 
or  another  eighteen  related  to  Indian  burial 
sites. 

Lambert  encourages  readers  to  send  him 
additions  and  corrections,  the  sign  of  a  true 
public  historian.  Yet  again,  AGS  members, 
genealogists,  and  enthusiasts  everywhere 
are  blessed  by  the  good  scholarship  of  a 
colleague. 


Roadside  Crosses  in 
Contemporary  Memorial 
Culture 

By  HoUy  Everett 

160  pages,  25  b&w  photographs 

University  of  North  Texas  Press 

vyww.unt.edu  /  untpress 

1-800-826-8911 

$22.95  cloth 

Review  by  Sarah  Brophy 

This  is  a  well  researched,  appropriate, 
and  sensitive  publication.  Everett  has 
studied  current  scholarship  on  memorials, 
the  history  of  roadside  memorials  and  done 
her  own,  significant,  fieldwork. 

Chapters  address  memorial  culture, 
cross-cultural  roadside  crosses,  and  social 
meaning. 

Everett  provides  a  fine  explanation  for 
how  memorials  communicate  and  the  value 
of  the  religious  landscape,  examples  of 
national  memorials  as  pilgrimage  sites, 
attention  to  cultural  traditions  and  folkways, 
and  thorough  recordings  of  marker  types 
and  adornments.  The  case  studies  are  from 
the  Austin,  Texas,  area,  but  the  stories 
certainly  apply  widely. 

For  those  interested  in  memorializing 
outside  cemeteries,  this  is  an  interesting 
book  providing  a  much  broader  perspective 
on  local  memorialization  of  grief  and  loss. 
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Funeral  Monuments  Conference  in 
Germany 

A  conference  titled  "Creating  Identities: 
Funeral  Monuments  and  Public  Memorials 
in  Europe"  will  be  held  October  31- 
November  2,  2003,  at  the  Museum  for 
Sepulchral  Culture  in  Kassel,  Germany. 

This  conference  aims  to  bring  together 
researchers  investigating  the  role  of  funeral 
monuments  and  public  memorials  in  the 
creation  of  collective  identities. 

During  this  process,  communities  stress 
their  own  identity  by  distinguishing 
themselves  from  others.  The  papers  will 
explore  the  importance  of  all  elements  of  the 
memorials,  analyzing  not  only  the 
iconography,  but  also  the  location,  material, 
artist,  and  style,  as  well  as  the  values  spread 
via  the  content,  language,  and  style  of  the 
inscription.  This  holistic  appraisal  seeks  to 
answer  how  images  were  projected  by  the 
group;  in  what  ways  memorials  were  used 
in  this  image  promotion;  and  what  this 
image  tells  us  about  the  self-understanding 
of  the  group. 

CorLference  languages  are  English  and 
German. 

Keynote  speakers:  Prof.  Dr.  Andrea  von 
Huelsen-Esch,  Heinrich-Heine-Universitat, 
Duesseldorf,  Germany,  and  Prof.  Dr.  Nigel 
Llewellyn,  University  of  Sussex,  Brighton, 
UK 

For  further  information  e-mail  Dr. 
Stefanie  Knoell  at  sknoell@gmx.net 


Support  Sought  for  Cemetery  at  the 
Former  Clark  Air  Force  Base 

VFW  Post  2485  supports  and  maintains 
the  cemetery  at  former  Clark  Air  Base  in  the 
Philippines.  This  cemetery  is  the  final 
resting  place  for  some  2030  fallen  American 
soldiers.  The  U.S.  Veterans  are  from  the 
USA,  USN,  USMC,  USCG,  USAF,  PhiUppine 
Scouts  (PS)  and  their  dependents.  Some,  but 
not  all,  were  veterans  of  the  Spanish/ 
American,  Philippine  Insurrection,  WWI, 
WWII  (died  after  the  war),  Korean,  and 


Vietnam  Wars.  Nationals  from  France, 
Spain,  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Vietnam,  and 
India  are  buried  there. 

The  post  depends  on  the  generosity  of 
people  from  around  the  world  to  support 
their  work  at  the  cemetery.  They  do  not 
receive  federal  funding  or  other  government 
support.  If  you  would  like  to  contiibute  to 
this  work,  you  can  join  Grave  Diggers  for 
$25  and  receive  a  pin,  certificate,  and 
membership  card,  or  you  can  send  a 
donation.  To  learn  more  about  the  cemetery 
and  Grave  Diggers,  see  http:/  / 
www.vfwpost2485.org/cemetery.htm  The 
web  site  includes  an  application  form  which 
is  to  be  sent  to:  VFW  Post  2485,  Grave 
Diggers,  Box  R-CV,  FPO  AP  96517. 

Burial  Ground  to  Re-open  in 
Philadelphia 

On  January  18,  2003,  Philadelphia 
newspapers  announced  the  reopening  of 
Christ  Church  Burial  Ground  on  April  26, 
2003,  after  25  years  of  being  closed  because 
of  deterioration  and  fears  of  damage. 

It  is  in  Philadelphia's  oldest  section, 
behind  red  brick  walls  built  around  1772. 
The  two-acre  site  near  the  United  States  Mint 
and  Independence  Hall  has  1,400  markers 
from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  About  2,000  markers  have  been 
lost,  and  officials  say  from  4,000-5,000  people 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Many  grave- 
stones are  worn 
smooth  and  some 
rise  just  a  few  inches 
above  the  snow.  The 
oldest  bear  simple 
inscriptions  — 
names,  ages,  and 
dates.  Later  markers 
take  other  shapes, 
including  obelisks 
and  crosses. 

The  graveyard 
markers  have  been 
deteriorating 


because  of  centuries  of  exposure  to  the 
elements  and  more  lately  to  acid  rain. 
Benjamin  Franklin  lies  here  along  with  four 
other  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  war  heroes,  medical  pioneers 
and  thousands  of  others  from  all  levels  of 
Colonial  and  Revolution-era  society.  The 
cemetery  has  been  closed  since  the  1976 
Bicentennial  celebration  except  for  special 
events. 

In  the  last  two  years,  work  has  been 
done  to  clear  the  weeds  and  reassemble 
broken  monuments.  New  markers  are  being 
made  to  accompany  the  stones  with 
inscriptions,  now  worn  smooth,  that  a 
church  member  thought  to  copy  in  1864. 

The  plans  are  to  open  the  site  free  of 
charge  every  day,  offering  guided  or  self- 
guided  tours.  Because  of  the  historic 
location,  there  could  be  200,000  visitors  per 
year. 

Next  time  you  visit  Philadelphia,  you 
have  a  new  site  to  check  out. 

Challenge  for  our  Carver  Researchers 

Vincent  Luti  writes  about  a  theory  of  his 
regarding  the  work  of  Borden  Thornton,  a 
sculptor  from  Rhode  Island,  which  he 
challenges  other  researchers  to  disprove.  His 
story  is  this: 

In  the  Oneco,  Connecticut,  cemetery  is 
a  stone  for  John  Colgrave  dated  1817  signed 
by  "B.  Thornton  Sculpter"  (sic).  In  Johnston 


Photos  by  Vincent  Luti 
Fig.  1  Urn  design  by  Borden  Thornton 
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Fig.  2  Soul  Effigy  of  the  Nostril  Nose  Carver 


and  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  at  that  time 
lived  two  Borden  Thorntons.  Vincent  set  out 
to  discover  which  one  was  the  carver.  One 
Borden  died  in  1810  and  the  other  in  1838. 
The  death  date  on  the  stone  indicated  it 
could  only  have  been  carved  by  the 
Thornton  in  Johnston,  Rhode  Island. 

Analyzing  the  Connecticut  stone  for 
specific  details  of  lettering  and  design, 
Vincent  found  a  workable  set  of  associative 
elements  that  he  could  use  to  identify  other 
Borden  Thornton  work.  He  has  turned  up 
a  good  number  of  stones,  all  urns,  by  using 
the  associative  set  of  elements  (Fig.  1). 

For  twenty  years  Vincent  has  been 
recording  a  peculiar  set  of  effigy  stones  in 
Rhode  Island  which  he  has  been  unable  to 
attribute  to  a  named  carver.  Vincent  says 
"The  carving  looks  like  bad  Gabriel  AUen 
work  except  for  the  borders,  which  were 
pretty  good  Allen  imitations."  At  first  he 
named  the  unknown  carver  the  False 
Gabriel  Allen  Carver;  then  he  noticed  a 
distinctive  characteristic  about  the  all  the 
effigies:  they  had  complete  circles  for 
nostrils  and  came  in  three  wig  types.  So 
Nostril  Nose  Carver  was  bom  (Fig.  2). 

Looking  again  at  Borden  Thornton's 
work,  Vincent  felt  his  lettering  had  the  whiff 
of  Gabriel  Allen  about  it.  Consulting  a  list 
he  had  drawn  up  of  turn-of-the-century 
stone  cutters  in  Providence,  he  looked  for 
one  who  chronologically  fit  the  Nostril  Nose 
Carver's  output  from  about  1790  to  1802. 


Borden  Thornton  was  a  good  candidate  as 
were  several  others.  Vincent  created  a  very 
detailed  chart  of  design  and  lettering 
elements  that  he  set  up  in  columns.  He 
plotted  all  the  NostrU  Nose  Carver's  effigy 
work  and  aU  the  Borden  Thornton  urn  work. 
The  result  was  scary.  The  elements  were 
continuous,  or  chain-linked,  throughout 


both  bodies  of  work  even  when  there  were 
lettering  design  changes.  The  work  of  the 
other  carvers  (who  were  also  considered 
because  of  their  dates)  clashed  with  the 
consistency  of  his  chart,  so  they  were  ruled 
out. 

Vincent  concludes  that  we  have  a  body 
of  effigy  and  urn  work,  some  fifty  stones  and 
counting,  that  are  from  the  hand  (or  shop)  of 
Borden  Thornton  who  may  have  learned  to 
carve  under  Gabriel  Allen  in  nearby 
Providence.  He  says  his  best  proof,  besides 
his  chart,  are  the  two  cemeteries  a  rrdle  apart 
not  far  from  Thornton's  home  that  have 
nothing  but  alternating  Thornton  and  Nostril 
Nose  stones,  even  down  to  a  husband  and 
wife. 

If  helping  to  prove  or  disprove  this  theory 
triggers  a  response  in  any  of  our  readers, 
Vincent  wants  to  hear  from  them.  He  is 
looking  for  biographical  material  on 
Thornton  and  more  evidence.  Please  contact 
Vincent  Luti,  PO  Box  412,  Westport,  MA 
02790.    0 


FRIENDS  OF  NUNHEAD  CEMETERY  IN  SOUTHWARK,  ENGLAND 
CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


Across 

1  Roofed  building  used  as  tomb 

2  He/she  died  (Latin  abbr.) 

3  Wet  soil 

4  Layer  of  grass 

5  Bury 

6  Rosemary,  for  example 

7  Sorrow 

Down 

1  Monument 

2  Funeral  Director 

3  Bone  house 

4  Receptacle  for  cremated  remains 

5  Monumental  inscription 

6  Always,  eternally 

7  Feel  or  show  grief 

8  Support  for  a  coffin 
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Ted  Chase  with  his  grandchildren  on  December  2002's  Christmas  cards. 

Tribute  to  Ted  Chase 
By  Laurel  Gabel 

Theodore  (Ted)  Chase,  past  president  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies,  editor  of  its  journal,  Markers,  author,  Forbes  Award  recipient,  legal 
advisor,  and  long  time  friend  and  benefactor  of  AGS,  died  on  January  20*, 
2003  at  his  home  in  Dover,  Massachusetts.  His  death,  following  a  rapid 
decline  caused  by  congestive  heart  failure,  occurred  just  three  days  short  of 
his  ninety-first  birthday. 

Ted  served  as  Trustee  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studiesand  then  as 
President  from  1983-1986,  during  the  organization's  greatest  years  of 
change.  His  firm  leadership  and  experience  helped  AGS  emerge  as  a 
viable,  national  association.  He  worked  tirelessly  on  the  original  by-laws 
and  drafted  important  model  legislation  aimed  at  protecting  historic  grave 
markers  and  cemeteries.  These  were  crucial  years  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

Taking  on  the  editorial  duties  of  Markers'm  1987,  Ted  oversaw  the  publica- 
tion of  Markers  l/through  /A'and  helped  maintain  and  enhance  the 
journal's  reputation  for  excellence.    He  was  a  steadfast  advocate  for 
Markers,  seeing  the  scholarly  journal  as  the  most  important  lasting  legacy  of 
the  organization's  existence. 

He  was  also  inordinately  proud  of  the  many  articles  and  the  two  books 
about  New  England  gravestone  carvers  and  their  work  that  he  co-authored 
with  Laurel  Gabel.  The  research  and  writing  of  Gravestone  Chronicles  I: 
Some  Eighteenth-Century  New  England  Carvers  and  Their  Work.  (Boston: 
1990,  reprinted  1997)  and  Gravestone  Chronicles  II:  More  Eighteenth- 
Century  New  England  Carvers  and  an  Exploration  of  Gravestone  Heraldica 
(Boston:  1997)  followed  Ted's  retirement  from  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Palmer 
and  Dodge,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1 982. 

For  these  accomplishments,  and  for  his  many  other  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  gravestone  studies.Theodore  Chase  was  the  1990 
recipient  of  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies'  Forbes  Award. 

A  more  detailed  and  personal  essay  about  Ted  will  appear  in  the  next  issue 
of  Markers. 


^VDetVr  lesVs  ChrlstVs 

Anno  trIgesIMo  qVInto  et  VL[I] 

Mich  suchend  lassest  mud  und  mat 

Dein  Creutz  mich  Kerl  erloset  hat 

So  Grosse  Muh  und  arbeit  dein 

Lasz  nie  an  mir  verloren  seyn 

HANG  GRUGEM 

IN  HON.DEI 

POSUERUNT 

D.  JOANNES  GEORGIUS IGKSTATT 

ET  MAGDALENA  CONIUX  EIUS. 

ANNO  DOM.  1736 

Jesus  Christ  be  praised 

In  the  thirty-sixth  [?]  year 

You  leave  me  searching,  tired  and  weary 

Your  cross  has  saved  me  wretch 

Such  great  effort  and  work  of  yours 

May  never  be  lost  upon  me 

THIS  GROSS 

IN  HONOR  OF  GOD 

WAS  PLACED  BY 

D.  JOANNES  GEORGIUS  ICKSTATT 

AND  MAGDALENA 

HIS  WIFE 

IN  THE  YEAR  1736 


Fig.  5  Inscription  at 
EppsteinVockenhausen  crossroads 

composers  of  chronograms  to  match  the 
words  and  the  figures. 

The  crucifix  within  the  Latin  cross 
makes  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of 
the  monument.  INRI  for  Jesus  Nazarenus 
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on  gravestones  [UT],  the  Thomas  Foster 
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Markers  XIX,  the  2002  issue  of  the  AGS 
Journal,  includes  articles  on  Vermont 
carvers,  needlework  samplers  and 
American  gravestones,  the  origins  of 
marble  carving  on  Cape  Cod  [MA] 
(Part  1),  and  Moravian  inunigrants  to 
Texas. 

Softcover,  329  pages,  many  b&w 

illustrations 

$30  members,  $34  others 

Wt.  1  lb.  7  oz. 


Markers  XVII,  published  in  2000, 
includes  articles  on  a  Quaker  graveyard, 
using  lettering  styles  to  identify  carvers, 
18th-century  carvers  from  northwestern 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  and 
Italian- American  memorial  practices  in 
New  York. 

Softcover,  253  pages, 
151  illustrations 
Price:  $20 
Wt.  1  lb.  9  oz. 
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era-burial  grounds  from  1680s  to 
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Rex  Judaeorum  is  spelled  on  the  banner 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  crucifix  (Fig.  6). 
Below  the  crucifix  there  is  a  convex  arched 
niche  which  shows  a  woman  resting  on  a 
skull.  She  might  be  Mary  Magdalene. 
Whereas  the  crucifix  is  well  preserved  except 
for  a  part  of  Jesus'  left  arm,  this  relief 
sculpture  has  suffered  badly  from  erosion. 
A  small  inscription  on  the  right  side  of  the 
monvmient  indicates  that  it  was  renovated 
in  1982.  Perhaps  the  sculpture  in  the  rviche 
was  too  far  gone  to  be  considered  for 
restoration  (Fig.  7). 

Johann  Adam  Ickstatt,  future  Baron  of 
Ickstatt,  was  bom  to  the  ironsmith  Georg 
Ickstatt  and  his  wife  Maria  Magdalena  in 
Vockenhausen  in  1702.  He  became  a  well- 
known  professor  of  law,  an  educational 
reformer  and  a  diplomat.  In  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  service  as  a  court  counselor 
for  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  who  later 
became  Emperor  Charles  VII,  he  was  given 
the  title  of  nobility  "Reichsfreiherr  von 
Ickstatt"  in  1741.^  It  is  hkely  that  the  donors 
of  the  wayside  cross  were  parents  of  Joharm 
Adam  Ickstatt,  who  was  then  teaching  law 
at  the  University  of  Wiirtzburg  and  was 
propounding  a  theory  of  Catholic 
Enlightenment.    0 


NOTES 

1.  Hans  Kremer,  "Die  Beweinung  von  Marxheim," 
MainzerZeitschriftlZllA,  1978/79:  87-88. 


Fig.  6  Detail  of  monument 


Fig.  7  Deteriorating  scene  with  woman 
and  skull 

2.  Dietrich  Kleipa,  "Die  Ersterwahnung  der  Orte  des 
Main-Taunus-Kreises, "  Sorf  «nd  Sparren  1/1,  1975: 
4-11. 

3.  Bertod  Pickard,  "Berhmte  Personlichlceiten  der 
Neuzeit  aus  dem  Kreisgebeit,"  Rod  und  Sparren  6/1 
No.  9,  1980:  35-36. 

Two  Afterthoughts  on 
^'Double  Meanings'' 

Jim  Freeman,  AGS  Editorial  Board 

As  usual,  AngeUka  supplies  us  with  a 
lucid  and  learned  article.  Although 
chronograms  may  be  unfamiliar  to  English 
speakers,  they  descended  from  a  widespread 
and  ingenious  way  to  convey  and  discover 
hidden  significance  in  texts. 

"Time  writings"  are  public  examples  of 
gematria  (a  Hebrew  word,  perhaps  from 
Greek  geometry,  "measuring  the  world"). 
The  method  works  in  languages  that  employ 
the  same  characters  to  denote  both  letters  and 
mmibers.  Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin 
supply  examples  of  this  isopsephic  ("same 
count")  technique,  the  eighth-century  B.C. 
king  of  Assyria,  Sargon  II,  built  the  wall 
around  Khorsabad  16,283  cubits  long 
because  that  number  equaled  the  total  of 
characters  in  his  name.  When  Jacob  saw  a 
ladder  in  his  dream  (Genesis  28:12),  the  sum 
of  the  Hebrew  letters  for  "ladder,"  130,  equals 
that  of  the  letters  in  "Sinai,"thus  "proving" 


that  the  patriarch  had  a  preliminary  vision 
of  the  holy  mountain.  Christian  theologians 
noted  that  the  Greek  letters  in  the  word  for 
"dove"  added  up  to  the  same  amount  as  the 
total  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  thus  "proving" 
the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  appeared 
at  Jesus'  baptism  in  the  four  Gospels  was 
identical  with  the  "first-and-last"  god  of 
Revelation  1:8  The  author  of  Revelation 
13:18  equated  a  hostile  beast  with  the 
numerals  666,  "a  man's  name,"  supposedly 
Nero  Caesar  as  spelled  in  Hebrew.  Modems 
may  question  the  validity  of  this  system  of 
interpretation — "George  Bush"  equals 
"Superman" — ^but  it  occupied  exegetes  for 
centuries  {Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  1971, 
volume  7,  columns  369-74,  describes  the 
process  for  Hebrew  texts,  one  simQar  to  that 
used  in  other  languages.) 

Chronograms  probably  started  in  Persia 
but  spread  to  Europe  by  the  early  thirteenth 
century.  The  earliest  Jewish  chronogram  is 
dated  1208;  the  earliest  Latin  one  followed 
five  years  later.  Writers  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Holland  used  them 
for  many  purposes.  They  appear  on 
epitaphs  in  Bohemia  and  Poland  as  well  as 
on  the  title  pages  of  books;  a  German  web 
site:  (http://mitglied.lycos.de/jkoeller/ 
chronograms.htm)  pictures  inscriptions  on 
house  facades  that  both  bless  the  dweUing 


Fig.  8  Albrecht  Diirer  woodcut  of  the 

crucifixion  with  Adam's  skull  in  the 

foreground 
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and  date  it.  The  Library  of  Congress  lists  eleven  books  on 
chronograms  in  Dutch,  French,  Persian,  GermanA^atin,  Latin,  and  EngHsh. 
The  most  accessible  works  in  English  are  a  series  of  books  by  James 
Hilton.  He  enlarged  his  original  volume  Chronograms,  5000  and  More 
in  Number,  Excerpted  Out  of  Various  Authors  and  Collected  at  Many 
Places  (London:  E.  Stock,  1882)  in  1885  and  1892.  Hilton  revisited  the 
topic  in  A  Memoir  on  a  Dutch  Golden-Wedding  Memorial,  With  a  Few 
Remarks  on  Chronograms  (London:  privately  published,  1891).  His  1885 
volume  notes  that  few  appear  in  England  (he  can  fill  only  30-some  pages 
out  of  631  with  British  examples  of  what  he  calls  derivative  examples 
and  those  mainly  in  Devon). 

The  skull  that  Angelika  mentions  in  her  second  last  paragraph 
no  doubt  belongs  to  Adam.  A  story  that  had  its  roots  in  The  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  a  fourth-century  account  of  Jesus'  life,  was  expanded  around 
1265  in  The  Golden  Legend  by  Jacob  of  Voragine.  The  angel, 


Michael,  was  popularly  said  to  have  supplied  Adam's  son,  Seth, 
with  a  branch  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  Paradise.  He  planted  it  on  his 
father's  grave.  It  sprouted,  attracting  the  attention  of  Solomon  who  tried 
in  vain  to  shape  it  for  his  temple  (the  boards  were  either  too  long  or  too 
short).  Solomon  used  it  as  a  bridge  for  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  its 
miraculous  properties  made  water  pure.  However,  it  became  the  material 
for  Jesus'  cross.  The  Hebrew  Golgotha,  "place  of  the  skull"  (John  19:17), 
was  translated  into  the  more  familiar  Latin  calvaria  and  people  realized 
Jesus'  sacrifice  repaired  the  damage  Adam  had  done.  The  cross-and-skull 
motif  appears  frequently  in  art  ever  since  the  ninth  century.  Fra  Angelico 
depicts  it  several  times  in  his  frescoes  for  San  Marco,  Florence  (1440s); 
Allbrecht  Diirer's  woodcuts  for  his  Passion  of  Christ  series  (Nuremberg, 
1511)  includes  a  fine  "Crucifixion"  with  Mary,  Jesus'  mother,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  Adam's  skull  prominently  in  the 
central  foreground  (Fig.  8).    0 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 


Bob  Drinkwater 

35  Hadley  Road  #214 

Sunderland,  MA 

01375 

(413)  655-5257 


Please  join  me  in  welcoming  Andrea 
Carlin  to  her  new  role  as  AGS  Administrator. 
Andrea  came  to  AGS  as  Administrative 
Assistant  in  November  1999.  She  became  AGS 
Office  Manager  in  October  2001.  In  her  new 
role,  Andrea  will  oversee  day-to-day  office 
operations,  coordinate  on-going  projects,  and 
participate  in  planning  and  development 
initiatives.  With  Andrea,  I  sincerely  thank 
Marianne  Monoc  for  her  brief  but  exceptional 
service  to  AGS. 

As  you  may  know,  Dick  Meyer  has  just 
retired  as  MARKERS  editor  after  ten  years  of 
dedicated  service.  We  have  invited  Dick  to 
serve  on  our  Board  of  Trustees  as  Trustee 
Emeritus.  Our  new  MARKERS  editor,  Gary 
ColUson,  has  been  developing  a  campaign  to 
promote  and  market  MARKERS.  If  called 
upon,  please  do  what  you  can  to  assist  Gary 
in  this  effort. 

If  you  haven't  already  received  your  2003 
Conference  registration  forms,  you  should 
receive  them  soon.  Our  2003  Conference 
Chair,  Peg  Jenks,  has  done  a  first-rate  job 
planning  and  organizing  this  year's  event  at 
Green  Mountain  College,  Poultney, 
Vermont — hope  you  can  be  there!  Visit  the 
AGS  website,  v\rww.gravestonestudies.org  for 
current  information  on  this  and  other  AGS 
events.    0 
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massculturalcouncil.org 


Andrea  Carlin 
278  Main  Street, 

Suite  207 
Greenfield,  MA 

01301 
(413)  772-0836 
info@gravestonestud 
ies.org 


We  regret  that  our  Executive  Director, 
Marianne  Monoc,  has  left  AGS  for  a 
development  position  at  the  rapidly  growing 
Greenfield  animal  shelter.  We  truly  appreciate 
her  efforts  towards  the  continuing  growth  of 
AGS.  While  with  us,  she  initiated  and  oversaw 
a  very  spirited  and  productive  strategic 
planning  meeting.  Additionally,  as  a  result 
of  her  efforts,  AGS  received  the  Daily  Points  of 
Light  Award  and  was  included  in  this  year's 
Massachusetts  Catalogue  for  Philanthropy.  The 
Daily  Points  of  Light  Award  is  designed  to  raise 
awareness  of  non-profit,  volunteer 
organizations.  The  Massachusetts  Catalogue  for 
Philanthropy  contains  descriptive  narratives 
about  a  select  number  of  Massachusetts-based 
non-profit  organizations  and  is  distributed  to 
potential  donors  throughout  the  state.  Both 
of  these  honors  will  help  to  greatly  increase 
awareness  of  AGS.  Also,  Marianne  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  field  guide  update 
project,  gathering  revisions  from  the  authors 
and  creating  new  layouts.  We  wish  her  the 
best  of  luck  in  her  endeavors. 

Upon  Marianne's  departure,  I  met  with 
the  personnel  committee  in  order  to  redefine 
my  responsibilities  here  at  AGS.  My  new  title 
is  Administrator,  and  my  duties  now  include 
maintaining  our  website,  overseeing  the  daily 
office  activities  and  financials,  and  handling 
the  numerous  inquiries  that  we  receive.  I  also 
will  be  working  closely  with  the  board  on 
matters  such  as  AGS  goals,  growth,  and 
membership  development. 

I  have  welcomed  a  recent  addition  to  our 
staff,  Penelope  Davis,  who  is  our  Office 

ADMINISTRATOR    Continued  on  page  10 
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Ancient  Monuments  Vol.1:  Northern  England -VJ.Oimshy  Gore.  1936 

Ancient  Monuments  Vol  11:  Southern  England  -  W.  Ormsby  Gore.  1936 

Ancient  Monuments  Vol.  HI:  East  Anglia  and  Midlands  -  W.  Ormsby 
Gore.  1936 

Bath  Towne  Guidebook:  Guidebook  to  Bath,  North  Carolina. 

Beyond  the  Gatehouse:  Gettysburg's  Evergreen  Cemetery  -  Brian  A. 
Kennell.  2000 

"The  Care  of  Old  Cemeteries  and  Gravestones"  -  Lance  R.  Mayer. 
Reprint  from  Markers  1  (1979/80) 

Cemetery  Recording,  City  of  Johnstown  Book  2  -  Lewis  G.  Decker.  1989/ 
1990 

Cemetery  Records  of  Montgomery 'County,  Tennessee,  Vol.  1  -  Darnell, 
Jones,  Alley  and  Hogan.  1968 

Cemetery  Survey:  Glastonbury  Model  1698-1810  -  Susan  H.  Kelly  and 
Arme  C.  Williams.  1984 

City  of  Souls:  San  Francisco's  Necropolis  at  Colma  -  Michael  Svanevik 
and  Shirley  Burgett,  1995. 

Commemorative  Art:  A  Collection  of  Distinguished  Memorials  -  H.  C. 
Wood,  Inc. 

Connecticut  18"'  Century  Epitaphs:  Language,  Love,  History  -  selected 
epitaphs  by  Patricia  A.  Miller  from  collection  by  Daniel  Heam.  1988. 

Consecrated  Ground:  Funerary  Art  of  New  Orleans  -Lisa  L.Cook.  1998 

Death  in  Early  America:  The  History  and  Folklore  of  Customs  and 
Superstitions  of  Early  Medicine,  Funerals,  Burials,  and  Mourning  - 
Margaret  M.  Coffm.  1976 

The  Early  American  Gravestone  as  Primitive  Art  -  PUchard  Friswell. 
1973 

Encounters  -  Gregory  Thorp. 

Epitaphs:  A  Guide  to  Old  Burial  Hill  -  Frank  L.  Bessom.  1972  reprint 
of  1914  edition. 

Exeter,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Cemeteries  -  John  E.  Sterling  and  James 
E.  Good.  1994 

Famous  and  Curious  Cemeteries  -  John  Francis  Marion.  1977 

From  Journey's  End  to  Hardscrabble:  A  Guided  Tour  of  the  Cemeteries 
and  Burying  Grounds  of  Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire  -  Cemeteries 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  Historical  Society.  1980 

Funeraires  -  Chene.  1979 

Grave  Concerns:  A  Preservation  Manual  for  Historic  Cemeteries  in 
Arkansas  -  Tammie  Tripp-Dillon 

LENDING  LIBRARY       Continued  on  page  24 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 
AGS  25^''  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

_  $2500  or  more  —  Farber  Circle 
_  $1000  to  $2499  —  ObeUsk  Level 
_  $500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
_  $100  to  $499  —  Headstone  Level 
_  $1  to  $99  —  Footstone  Level 

TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 

(paid  quarterly 


semi-annually ,  annually  . 

First  Payment  Enclosed: yes  no 


Name. 


Address . 


.  I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

.  I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 


I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 


ON  SALE 
from  AGS  Publications 

Cemetery  Rrt 
2003 

A  12"  X  22"  Wall  Calendar 

Featuring  12  black  and  white 
photographs  of  cemeteries 
and  gravemarkers  throughout  the 
United  States 


Sale  price  $  6  (plus  shipping  and  handling 
—  $3.85  priority,  $2.00  media) 

Order  from  the  enclosed  insert  or  the  web  site: 

www.gravestonestudies.org 

or  write  or  call  the  AGS  office. 
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Photos  by  Elizabeth  Fagin 
Phillip  Castleman's  tablet  is  missing.  His  daughter-in-law's  tablet  was 
found,  broken  in  half  and  buried,  about  fifty  feet  away  from  the  main  monument. 

Lost  and  Broken: 
Replicating  Zinc  Grave  Marker  Tablets 

Elizabeth  Fagin 


^^_  ^  n  a  hot  August  afternoon,  I  was  taking  a  tour  of  a  pioneer 
graveyard  with  a  group  of  like-minded  tombstone  junkies  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  We  dutifully  tromped  from  obelisks  to  pillow  markers  while 
musing  on  the  hundreds  of  tragedies  that  had  been  enacted  in  this 
small  graveyard  since  it  was  founded  in  1872.  Our  group  approached 
a  cast  zinc  grave  marker.  The  inscription  was  still  as  crisp  and  legible 
as  the  day  it  was  manufactured  by  the  Monumental  Bronze  Company 
(the  only  producers  of  zinc  grave  markers).  However,  all  of  the 
detachable  zinc  tablets  that  held  the  name,  epitaph  and  birth  and 
death  dates  had  been  broken  off  and  lost.  Their  absence  left  four 
dark  voids  revealing  the  hoUow  inside  of  the  metal  grave  marker. 
The  elderly  man  standing  next  to  me  leaned  over  and  confided, 
"When  I  was  a  little  kid  I  was  scared  to  death  of  those  things.  I 
thought  that  if  you  looked  inside,  you  could  see  down  into  the 
grave." 

Of  course,  looking  inside  a  hollow  zinc  grave  marker  will  only 


reveal  a  concrete  or  stone  foundation,  smothered  in  damp  leaves 
and  broken  beer  bottles.  Missing  tablets  are  one  of  the  most 
disfiguring  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a  zinc  grave  marker.  It 
opens  them  up  (quite  literally)  to  further  vandalism  and 
deterioration.  To  replace  a  tablet,  a  metal  foundry  can  be  employed 
to  cast  a  reproduction,  but  the  foundry  still  needs  a  model  from 
which  to  take  a  mold,  something  they  cannot  do  from  a  partial  or 
missing  tablet.  Casting  a  tablet  in  zinc  can  also  be  outside  of  the 
budget  range  of  most  cemeteries.  Making  a  replica  tablet  from 
urethane  resin  is  an  inexpensive  and  reversible  alternative  that 
cemetery  associations  should  consider.  Urethane  resin  is  extremely 
durable,  UV  resistant,  non-reactive  with  zinc  and  can  be  mixed  with 
zinc  or  aluminum  filings  to  replicate  the  exact  color  and  patina  of 
solid  zinc. 

To  recreate  a  missing  or  damaged  tablet  in  urethane  the  tablet 
must  first  be  recreated  in  wax.  If  a  tablet  is  damaged,  but  mostly 
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A  thin  layer  of  mold  material  is  brushed  on  the  tablet 
to  capture  more  detail 

intact,  then  missing  sections  can  be  filled  in  with  an  oil  based 
clay  (water  based  clay  will  dry  and  shrink).  A  rubber  mold  can  then 
be  taken  of  this  composite  tablet.  In  the  case  of  a  completely  missing 
tablet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  rubber  mold  of  an  intact  tablet 
with  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  missing  tablet,  and  then  pour 
hot  casting  wax  into  the  mold.  An  exact  image  of  the  tablet  will  be 
created.  The  epitaph  on  the  recreated  wax  tablet  will  have  to  be 
removed  by  slicing  off  the  raised  lettering  with  a  hot  utility  knife.  If 
a  tablet  is  completely  missing,  or  if  large  portions  are  missing,  it 
wUl  take  some  research  to  determine  for  whom  the  tablet  was  made, 
what  year  they  were  bom  and  died,  and  what  the  epitaph  said. 
Cemetery  records,  obituaries  from  old  newspapers,  local  histories, 
and  photographs  of  the  grave  marker  from  previous  surveys  will 
be  essential.  If  you  are  fortunate  and  have  a  portion  of  the  epitaph, 
it  might  be  possible  to  find  the  rest  of  the  words  from  a  book  of 
quotations.  Epitaphs  commonly  came  from  songs,  Bible  verses,  and 
poetry.  With  persistence  and  luck,  the  epitaph  wUl  turn  up. 

To  recreate  the  lettering,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  rubber  mold  of 
letters  on  another  zinc  monument  that  matches  the  size  and  style 
of  font  that  was  used  on  the  damaged  or  missing  tablet.  Grave 
markers  made  by  the  Monumental  Bronze  Company  used  a  raised 
san  serif  lettering  of  varying  sizes.  AH  letters  were  in  capitals.  Names 
were  often  highlighted  by  using  a  more  ornate  type  font.  The  rubber 
mold  of  the  letters  you  need  for  your  new  replicated  tablet  can  be 
filled  with  hot  wax,  and  then  carefully  cut  out  and  rearranged  to 
form  the  new  lettering.  Melt  the  back  of  the  letters  slightly  and  use 
the  hot  wax  to  glue  them  onto  the  blank  wax  tablet. 

In  addition  to  an  epitaph,  zinc  tablets  could  be  decorated  with 
an  assortment  of  emblems  offered  in  the  Monumental  Bronze 
Company's  catalog.  Bas  reliefs  of  everything  from  a  skull  and 
crossbones,  to  a  kneeHng  lamb  could  be  placed  on  the  tablet.  Take  a 
rubber  mold  of  the  desired  emblem  off  of  another  zinc  grave  marker, 
cast  it  in  wax  and  then  attach  the  emblem  onto  the  recreated  wax 
tablet. 

When  the  tablet  is  completely  recreated  in  wax,  take  another 


rubber  mold  of  the  new  wax  tablet.  This  is  the  final  and  most 
important  rubber  mold.  Pour  the  2-part  urethane  mixture  and  the 
zinc  or  aluminum  filings  (for  coloring)  into  this  final  rubber  mold. 
When  it  cures,  you  should  have  a  recreated  "zinc"  tablet  that  can  be 
bolted  to  the  grave  marker.  The  decorative  bolt  heads  used  to  attach 
the  recreated  tablet  can  be  fabricated  using  the  same  mold-taking 
and  urethane  casting  process.  Brass  or  stainless  steel  bolts  need  to 
be  set  in  the  uncured  urethane  mixture  so  that  the  mixture  will  harden 
and  permanently  attach  itself  to  the  bolt.  Small  imperfections  on  the 
tablet,  caused  by  air  bubbles  trapped  in  the  rubber  niold,  easily  clean 
up  with  a  fine  grinding  tool.  The  materials  needed  to  recreate  a  tablet 
out  of  urethane  resin  will  cost  about  $100;  your  time  and  patience 
will  be  considerably  more,  but  the  result  wUl  be  well  worth  the  effort. 
What  can  you  do  right  now  to  preserve  the  zinc  grave  markers 
in  your  area? 

•  RECORD  THEM!  Take  clear  photographs  of  all  sides, 
measure  the  height,  width  and  depth.  Record  the  cemetery  they  are 
in  and  draw  a  map  of  the  plot  in  which  they  are  located. 

•  CLEAN  THEM!  Seventy  plus  years  of  grunge  can  dim  the 
beauty  of  a  zinc  monument.  Liberally  apply  elbow  grease  and  de- 
ionized  water  with  a  soft  natural  or  plastic  bristled  brush  (no  wire 
please!  zinc  is  very  easy  to  scratch)  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  how 
nicely  they  clean  up.  Tap  water  for  cleaning  is  not  recommended 
because  it  may  contain  impurities,  such  as  copper,  that  can  react 
with  the  zinc,  or  calcium,  which  can  cause  a  build  up  on  the  surface. 
If  the  removable  tablets  have  been  broken,  or  are  missing,  you  can 
clean  out  debris  that  has  collected  on  the  inside  of  the  the  structure. 
Wear  thick  gloves.  People  throw  strange  things  into  zinc  monuments 
and  you  do  not  want  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  When  cleaning 
out  the  innards  of  a  zinc  grave  marker,  you  might  find  fragments  of 
the  broken  tablet  or  the  original  zinc  bolts  that  have  fallen  out.  Save 
all  of  these  that  you  find,  put  them  in  a  bag  and  label  it  with  the 
cemetery  name,  and  family  plot  name.  If  there  are  any  names  on  the 


The  headstone  for  the  Reed  family  patriarch  in  the  Mulkey 

Cemetery,  Eugene,  Oregon,  was  probably 

damaged  by  vandals. 
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Mae  Zumwalt's  pillow  marker  was  run  over  by  a 
lawmnower,  causing  the  comer  to  shatter. 

grave  marker,  record  them  as  well  as  an  identifying  description  of 
the  monument.  If  there  is  a  conscientious  caretaker,  cemetery 
association,  or  historical  society,  they  should  be  in  charge  of  storing 
the  fragments;  if  not,  hang  onto  them  yourself. 

•  CARE  FOR  THEM!  When  zinc  suffers  an  impact,  it  does 
not  bend  or  give  like  most  metals,  it  shatters.  Damage  from 
lawnmowers  and  crashing  tree  limbs  cause  serious  and  often 
irreparable  damage  to  zinc  grave  markers.  If  you  know  who 
maintains  the  cemetery  grounds,  make  sure  they  know  to  use  care 
when  mowing  around  zinc  grave  markers.  Low  pillow  markers  that 
are  hidden  under  heavy  undergrowth  are  the  most  susceptible  to 
being  run  over  by  an  imsuspecting  lawn  mower.  Clear  off  the  brush, 
or  place  small  flags  (available  at  any  hardware  store)  to  alert  the 
caretaker  that  there  is  a  grave  marker  under  all  that  vegetation.  Also, 
keep  an  eye  on  overhanging  branches  and  surrounding  trees.  If 
anything  looks  like  it  might  fall,  ask  the  caretaker  to  prune  it  back 
before  it  comes  plummeting  down  on  the  zinc  grave  marker  in  the 
next  windstorm. 

CAST  OFF  THE  IRON  BOLTS!  Well-meaning  but 
uninformed  caretakers  have  often  reattached  loose  zinc  tablets  with 
iron  bolts.  When  iron  oxidizes,  it  expands,  sometimes  as  much  as 
several  times  its  original  size.  The  pressure  from  the  expanding  iron 
is  enough  to  crack  off  the  corners  of  the  tablet.  If  the  original 
decorative  zinc  bolts  are  lost,  reattach  tablets  with  either  brass  or 
stainless  steel  bolts. 

With  a  Uttle  care,  some  preventative  maintenance  and  education, 
these  unique  grave  markers  wiU  survive  to  delight  and  enlighten 
future  generations  to  come. 

[The  Terminal  Project  covers  the  History  of  the  Monumental 
Bronze  Company,  Repairing  a  Cast  Zinc  Grave  Tablet,  and  a  Survey  of 
Zinc  Grave  Markers  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  Surrounding  Areas.  Copies 
of  the  complete  Terminal  Project,  The  Preservation  and  Repair  of  Cast 
Zinc  Grave  Markers,  soft  cover,  252  pages,  that  contains  complete 
instructions  for  making  a  replica  tablet  from  cast  urethane,  are 
available  for  $27.50  each.  Please  send  check  to  Elizabeth  Fagin,  555  E. 
Beacon  Drive,  Eugene,  OR  97404.]    0 
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guide  for  family  historians  and  cemetery  buffs. 

Inside  you'U  learn  how  to: 

•  Determine  when  and  where  a 
person  died 

•  Locate  the  cemetery  in  which 
someone  is  buried 

•  Interpret  fimerary  art  and 
tombstone  iconography 

•  Safely  make  a  rubbing  of 
headstones 

•  Conduct  cemetery  surveys 

•  Learn  about  historical  burial 
practices 

$19.99  'pb  •#70527  'ISBN  1-55870-589-9 

Also  includes  an  appendix  of  gravestone  art  and  symbols,  a 

historical  medical  glossary  of  causes  of  death,  and  a  historical 

timeline  of  deadly  diseases,  epidemics,  and  disasters. 

It's  the  only  guide  to  cemeteries  you'll  need! 
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Available  now  from  your  local  or  online  bookseller,  or 
directly  from  the  publisher  by  calling  1-800-448-0915. 
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Rubbing  by  Peg  Jenks 
Stone  for  Mr.  Joseph  Horton,  Chester,  Vermont 
April  1800  Aged  83  years 
Carved  by  Moses  Wright,  Jr. 


I  ong  before  slate  was  quarried  along  the  Vermont/New  York 
border,  a  group  of  carvers,  known  as  the  "Rockingham  Carvers" 
and  Jonas  Stewart,  carved  true  folk  art  stones.  The  source  of  their 
slate  has  not  been  learned.  The  man  referred  to  as  the  "Adams 
Master"  was  probably  Joseph  Adams  from  Killingly,  Connecticut, 
in  1785.'  His  sun-faces  or  "soul  disks"  are  images  of  the  soul  released 
by  death.  There  are  thirty  of  his  stones  by  the  old  Rockingham 
Meeting  House,  with  over  a  dozen  more  in  Grafton,  Chester,  and 
Cavendish,  Vermont,  and  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  There  is  a 
possibility  the  "Adams  Master"  was  an  older  son  of  Joseph,  either 
Luther  or  Joseph  Jr. 

Joseph  Adams  was  the  father  of  Sampson  B.  Adams  and  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  Wright,  Jr.  who  both  left  signed  stones  in  the  area. 

Sampson  B.  Adams  changed  the  shape  of  the  eyes,  converted 
the  sun  rays  into  wildly  waving  hair  and  added  streamers  to  the 
angel's  garments.  His  stones  are  dated  from  about  1792-1805.^ 

Moses  Wright,  Jr.  worked  in  fine-textured  light-gray  slate.  The 
stones  have  rounded  shoulders,  broadly  checked  borders  and  lower- 
case script  letters.  The  Joseph  Horton  stone  in  Chester,  Vermont, 
1800,  has  the  "Cupid's  bow  detail."  Careful  examination  of  the  faces 
reveals  the  tiny  hole  in  the  nose  for  the  compass  used  to  draw  the 
face.  He  is  best  known  for  the  Park  family  stone  in  Grafton  with  the 
tree  representing  the  13  infants  who  died  ages  2-8  days.^ 

A  fourth  group  of  stones  is  attributed  to  "The  Westminster 
Carver."    His  sun-faces  are  elongated,  rather  than  round.    He 


gradually  shifted  to  the  Greek  urn  stones.  The  stones  attributed  to 
him  date  from  the  early  1790s  to  about  ISOS.'' 

Gershom  Bartlett  from  Bolton,  Connecticut,  settled  in  Lebanon, 
New  Hampshire,  and  carved  a  number  of  winged  faces  with  large 
noses  and  notched  jawbone,  called  by  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield  "The 
Hook-and-Eye-Man."'  Today  many  of  his  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  slate  stones  have  shaled  and  taken  on  a  rusty  color. 

The  last  major  player  in  this  group  was  Jonas  Stewart  of 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
trained  stonecutter  who  arrived  in  Claremont  in  1770.  His  stones, 
and  those  of  his  sons  and  apprentices,  were  of  slate  with  sort  of 
round  or  "pumpkin"  faces.  A  number  of  his  New  Hampshire  stones 
are  signed.  AGS  member  Mary  Dexter  is  working  on  identifying 
this  group  of  carvers.*" 

1.  Peter  Benes,  "The  Rockingham  Carvings:  Folk 
Ecclesiology  in  the  Upper  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
1768-1812,"  NEHGS  Register,  1978, 98-99 

2.  Benes,  104-105 

3.  Benes,  105-107 

4.  Benes,  103-104 

5.  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield,  "The  Hook  and  Eye  Man,"  Markers  VIII, 
311-337 

6.  Benes,  109.  June  2001  trip  with  Mary  Dexter  to  view  his 
work  along  the  Connecticut  River  and  later  work  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains.     0 
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'om  in  Scotland  in  1805,  Thomas  Hastie  learned  his  trade  of 
stone  carving  in  England.  He  sailed  to  America  with  his  family  in 
1845,  first  settling  in  Wisconsin.  The  Hasties  crossed  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  1850,  living  first  on  Sauvie's  Island  near  Ft.  Vancouver  on 
the  Columbia  River.  In  1854  they  moved  to  Whidbey  Island,  Island 
County,  Washington.  His  wife,  Margaret,  died  in  1863  and  the 
following  year  he  moved  back  to  Wisconsin  where  he  died. 

John  Alexander's  monument  (Fig.  1)  was  one  of  three,  possibly 
more,  carved  by  Thomas  Hastie.  It  is  unknown  why  the  headstone 
was  dyed  or  stained  instead  of  leaving  it  natural  as  almost  all  are. 
Of  the  three  monuments  I  have  been  able  to  document  as  Hastie's 
work,  only  two  remain  at  Sunnyside  Cemetery,  CoupevUle,  Whidbey 
Island:  John  Alexander's  stone  carved  in  1858  and  Margaret  Hastie's 
stone  carved  in  1863.  The  third  monument,  done  for  Isaac  Power  in 
1863  (he  died  in  1861),  has  disappeared.  In  the  early  1980s,  it  was 
leaning  against  the  back  of  a  maintenance  shack  and  documented 
by  Donna  Sand,  a  well-known  cemetery  researcher  in  the  area. 
Power  was  an  exhumation,  moved  to  Sunnyside  Cemetery  from 
the  family's  original  burial  lot  on  their  land.  A  newer  stone  marks 
Power's  grave.  Margaret  Hastie's  monument  is  especially 
noteworthy  because  it  is  more  ornate  than  Alexander's  and  it  has  a 
footstone  as  well. 

Hastie's  invoice  for  the  monument  he  carved  for  Margaret  Power 
in  honor  of  her  husband,  Isaac,  shows  he  charged  her  $30  plus  $6 
for  conveying  it  to  the  grave  and  setting  it.  According  to  an  online 
inflation  calculator,  $36  in  1863  is  the  equivalent  of  $613.78  in  2001. 

Of  note  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  and  Margaret  Hastie's  son,  also 
named  Thomas,  was  the  one  who  pointed  out  Isaac  Ebey  to  northern 
Indians  in  the  hours  before  Ebey  was  murdered  in  1857.  The  Indians 
wanted  to  know  if  Ebey  was  a  "Hyas  Tyee"  or  important  figure, 
and  Thomas  unknowingly  replied  yes.  Colonel  Isaac  Ebey  (1818- 
1857)  conducted  a  reconnaissance  of  Puget  Sound.  His  superb 
description  of  the  area  inspired  early  settlers  to  make  their  homes 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
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Photo  by  Theresa  Trebon 
Fig.  1  Monument  for  John  Alexander  carved  by 
Thomas  Hastie  in  1858. 


About  the  Author 

This  article  was  first  printed  in  the  Washington  State  Cemetery 
Association  newsletter  of  April  2002  and  was  forwarded  to  us  by 
its  editor,  AGS  member  Andi  MacDonald.  The  author,  Theresa 
Trebon,  a  weU-knovim  historian  and  cemetery  researcher  in  the 
greater  Puget  Sound  area,  owns  Continuum  History  and  Research 
located  in  Sedro- Woolley,  Washington.  Theresa  has  been  an  active 
cemetery  researcher  for  many  years.  As  a  speaker  for  the  Inquiring 
Minds  series,  she  travels  throughout  the  greater  Puget  Sound  area 
speaking  on  a  variety  of  topics  including  burial  customs, 
cemeteries,  and  history. 

About  the  Cemetery 

Sunnyside  Cemetery  is  located  on  Whidbey  Island  in  Island 
County,  Washington.  The  cemetery  officially  started  in  1869  when 
Mary  Bozarth  donated  the  ground  for  burial  purposes. 

Today,  the  cemetery  is  well  maintained  by  a  group  of  wonderful 
volunteers  including  Roger  Sherman  and  Theresa  Trebon. 

In  1954  and  twice  again,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  read  the  cemetery.  Their  work  can  be  found  in  DAR's 
Family  Records  ofWashitigton  Pioneers,  Vols.  26, 38,  and  41,  and  can 
be  found  at  the  Tombstone  Transcription  Project  at  ftp:// 
ftp.rootsweb.com/pub/usgenweb/wa/island/cemetery/ 
sunny.txt      0 
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At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  newly  formed  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies  held  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  Ms.  Frankie 
Bunyard,  an  active  contemporary  stone  carver,  commented  that  she 
felt  that  students  of  colonial  gravestones  were  spending  too  much 
time  studying  designs  on  the  stones  and  too  little  on  the  lettering. 
She  suggested  that  while  the  lettering  might  evolve  during  the  course 
of  a  carver's  career,  it  was  diagnostic  in  the  same  way  that 
handwriting  is. 

Vincent  Luti's  recent  enormous  study  of  the  carvings  of  members 
of  the  Stevens  family  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  (Mallet  and  Chisel, 
Boston,  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  2002)  reminded 
me  of  Frankie's  warning.  He  attributes  the  lettering  on  some  of  the 
stones  to  a  different  carver  than  the  man  who  carved  the  designs.  A 
number  of  authors  previously  noted  this,  but  I  suggest  that  there 
still  exists  a  tendency  to  group  stones  first  by  their  designs  and  to 
use  the  lettering  only  as  secondary  evidence  when  the  reverse  might 
be  true.  Perhaps  in  many  shops  more  than  one  hand  was  at  work 
on  a  given  stone.  If  so,  and  it  apparently  is,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
attribute  every  stone  to  a  given  carver  no  matter  how  meticulous 
the  methodology. 

One  example  is  a  stone  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with 
Glastonbury  Lady  design  work  and  Thomas  Jolinson  lettering. 
Caulfield  warns  "It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  separate  gravestones  made 
during  the  1740s  and  1750s  by  the  father.  Captain  Thomas,  from 
those  made  by  his  son  because  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
they  worked  together"  (Markers  VIII,  69). 

A  given  carver  sometimes  did  change  his  lettering  style  during 
the  course  of  his  career.  Frequently,  this  was  from  capital  letters  to 
lower  case  letters  and  possibly  the  reverse.  See  Ann  Shepardson's 
detailed  study  of  the  evolution  of  lettering  in  the  work  of  John 
Huntington  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  (Markers  XIU,  148-153). 

Although  most  experienced  students  have  used  lettering  to 
substantiate  their  conclusions  as  to  who  carved  a  particular  body  of 
stones,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  design  has  attracted  the  most 
attention. 

My  own  study  of  eastern  Connecticut  carvers  followed  this 


course.  When  working  in  inland  eastern  Connecticut  on  the  earliest 
stones,  design  was  not  a  major  problem.  Populations  were  small, 
and  a  single  carver  did  seem  to  frequently  do  all  of  the  carving  on  a 
given  type  of  stone.  However,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true  of  carvers 
of  the  same  early  period  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  where 
populations  were  higher  and  "shops"  of  carvers  developed,  the 
Thomas  Johnsons  and  the  Stanclifts,  for  example.  Realizing  one 
could  not  use  design  exclusively  brought  me  back  to  my  unfinished 
work  on  the  Manning  family  stones.  The  Mannings  were  the 
dominant  carvers  in  inland  eastern  Connecticut  in  the  last  half  of 
the  18th  century.  We  know  from  a  number  of  signed  stones  and 
numerous  probate  records  that  the  father,  Josiah,  and  his  two  sons, 
Rockwell  and  Frederick,  were  all  active  in  gravestone  carving.  I 
was  determined  to  distinguish  the  work  of  Josiah  from  that  of  his 
sons,  and  the  work  of  Rockwell  from  that  of  Frederick.  The  task 
challenged  me  because  Josiah  carved  stones  almost  to  the  day  he 
died  and  neither  of  his  sons  lived  much  beyond  the  date  of  Josiah's 
death.  I  did  develop  a  "sense"  about  who  carved  many  of  the  stones, 
almost  intuitive  and  impossible  to  convey  meaningfully  to  another 
person,  but  for  the  majority  of  stones  I  found  even  it  failed. 

I  finally  realized  that  I  was  trying  to  do  something  impossible 
when  I  discovered  the  Jane  Tyler  (1741-back  dated)  stone  in  the 
Brooklyn  burying  groimd,  beautifully  carved  on  the  tan  colored 
sandstone  sometimes  used  by  the  Mannings  and  signed  in  bold 
letters  "J  Manning"  (Fig.  1  ).  I  also  remember  walking  into  the  old 
burying  ground  in  Abington,  Cormecticut,  looking  dov^Ti  the  hill 
and  saying,  "Ah,  there  is  another  of  those  tan  sandstones  like  the 
Jane  Tyler  stone  in  Brooklyn."  It  was  like  that  stone  and  was  the 
stone  for  Ephraim  Trowbridge  (1773).  It  almost  dupUcated  of  the 
Jane  Tyler  stone,  but  I  was  shocked  to  see  that  it  was  signed  "Fradrick 
Manning"  (Figs.  2  and  3).  I  spent  more  hours  than  I  like  to  remember 
staring  at  pictures  of  these  two  stones  and  returning  to  both 
graveyards  to  reexamine  the  stones,  but  was  never  able  to  see  any 
significant  differences  between  them.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  real  problem  is  that  on  many  stones,  more 
than  one  individual  w^as  at  work.  For  the  Mannings,  it  means  that 
for  many  of  the  stones  the  only  attributions  can  be  "Manning  family 
stone."  This  does  not  mean  that  other  stones  cannot  with  safety  be 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  carver,  but  for  the  majority  this  cannot 
be  done  because  the  stone  probably  was  the  work  of  two  or  three 
hands. 

It  has  been  a  lesson  well  learned.  It  may  mean  that  many  of  the 
earlier  studies  wUl  need  to  be  reexamined.  I  cannot  speak  for  eastern 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  or  New  York,  but  such  carvings  as 
those  by  the  Buckland  brothers,  the  Loomis's,  the  Lathrops,  the 
Waldens,  and  stones  tentatively  attributed  to  Aaron  Haskins  in 
eastern  Connecticut  and  the  Stanclifts  and  Johnsons  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  will  involve  the  same  problems  plus  carvers 
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Photos  by  James  Slater 


from  different  families  cooperating  on  the  carving  of  a  given  stone. 

So  this  Uttle  "mea  culpa"  is  primarily  a  warning  to  future 
gravestone  students  to  watch  lettering  carefully  and  to  realize  that 
more  than  one  pair  of  hands  may  have  been  at  work  on  any  given 
stone.  Also,  do  not  be  discouraged,  for  like  handwriting,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  each  worker  has  something  distinctive  about  his 
work. 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  knowledge  of  these  wonderful 
artifacts.  As  Luti  so  trenchantly  says  of  his  work  in  the  Stevens 
stones,  "My  concern  is  to  nudge  the  history  of  Newport  gravestone 
carving  a  little  closer  to  the  truth,  to  raise  the  necessary  questions 
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Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 

one  by  one,  and  through  examinations  of  the  facts  to  reach 
conclusions  that  are  more  sound  and  supportable  than  those 
expressed  by  earlier  gravestone  writers."  0 


ADMINISTRATOR  Continued  from  page  2 

Assistant.  Penelope  comes  to  us  through  the  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation Program  at  Greenfield  Community  College.  She  is  major- 
ing in  Marketing  and  has  extensive  experience  in  office  adminis- 
tration. Our  office  is  now  well  staffed  to  continue  to  assist  our 
members. 

One  of  my  top  priorities  is  completing  our  field  guide 
updates.  Most  of  the  revisions  are  done,  and  within  the  next 
month  or  so  I  vdll  be  gathering  quotes  to  have  them  professionally 
reproduced.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  new  guides,  please 


let  me  know  by  the  end  of  March,  and  we  wiU  work  to  add  them 
to  our  series. 

I  will  be  compiling  the  Book  Review  column  in  the  Quarterly. 
If  you  would  Uke  to  be  a  reviewer,  please  let  me  know.  Please 
also  indicate  your  particular  area  of  expertise. 

Pledges  are  still  coming  in  for  the  25th  Anniversary  Ftmd 
Drive.  If  you  would  Uke  to  contribute  for  the  first  time  or  again 
we  welcome  you  to  do  so.  Just  photocopy  or  cut  out  the  form  on 
page  3.    0 
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21st-century  Gravemarkers:  A  New  Wave 

Dating  from  antiquity,  gravemarkers  and  burial  practices  have 
received  much  scholarly  attention.  Some  of  us  have  devoted  many 
decades  to  researching  colonial  gravestones  and  "the  men  who  made 
them."  As  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  Victoriana  and 
twentieth-century  gravemarkers  increased,  they,  too,  were  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  as  respected  researchers  of  a  later  but  clearly 
defined  period. 

While  not  targeted  to  a  gravestone  studies  audience,  Anne 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  1  Columns 

Morrow  Lindbergh,  in  her  1940s  book.  The  Wave  of  the  Future, 
recognized  change  as  being  inevitable: 

"The  wave  of  the  future  is  coming  and 

there  is  no  fighting  it." 
Although  the  twenty-first-century  gravemarkers  have  not  yet 
provoked  any  significant  amount  of  comment  and  no  name  is  known 
to  have  been  coined  from  the  period  they  represent,  they  stand  before 
us  as  "the  wave  of  the  future."  Increasing  in  numbers,  they  are  here 
to  stay. 


And  just  what  are  we  to  call  them?  Abstract?  Modem?  Post- 
modern? Neo-contemporary?  Futuristic?  Whatever  the 
nomenclature  for  their  style,  it  might  be  a  fair  generalization  to  say 
that  these  markers  favor  geometric  forms — the  circle,  cube,  triangle, 
and  the  starkest  of  rectangles.    Inscriptions  tend  to  be  minimal. 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  2  The  Cube 

generally  limited  to  a  surname,  and  only  occasionally  a  given  name 
and  date  or  two.  Epitaphic  material  is  almost  entirely  absent.  For 
reasons  perhaps  not  yet  entirely  understood  even  by  purchasers 
themselves,  a  large  percentage  of  these  markers  are  polished  jet- 
black  granite.  Black  does  not  emit  any  of  the  signals  associate  with 
hope  or  good  cheer,  but  most  wUI  agree  that  it  is  stylish.  So  does 
this  suggest  that  form  is  supplanting  the  more  philosophical 
considerations  in  the  selection  of  a  gravemarker? 

Henry  James,  in  his  Atlas  of  the  Dead,  makes  a  statement  that  is 
worth  contemplating  in  the  cemetery  context: 
"In  art,  economy  is  always  beauty." 

The  gravemarkers  featured  in  the  accompanying  photographs 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  3  The  See-Through  Effect 
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certainly  tend  toward  "economy,"  but  not  all  will  agree  that  they 
reflect  "beauty."  As  always,  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder 

A  pair  of  highly  polished  black  granite  columns  (Fig.  1)  reveals 
the  family's  surname,  but  nothing  more. 

A  black  granite  cube  poised  precariously  on  end  (Fig.  2)  is 
equally  severe,  carrying  a  surname  only. 

A  dark,  rust-red  granite  marker  (Fig.  3)  is  one  of  the  few  that 
might  evoke  a  ready  response,  its  see-through  design  a  visual 
metaphor  perhaps  meant  to  reassure  us  that  there  is  "something  on 
the  other  side." 

Within  a  conventional  cemetery  framework,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  dynastic  burials,  where  several  generations  of  family  members 
are  buried  together  in  a  single  plot,  often  with  a  central  marker 


Photo  by  Ann  M.  Cathcart 
Fig.  4    Dynastic  Burials 

surrounded  by  individual  footstones.  Seldom,  however,  has  the 
concept  been  so  vividly  portrayed  as  with  a  cluster  of  cubes  (Fig.  4), 
one  for  each  of  the  individuals  buried  within  the  pictured  plot. 
Because  the  cemetery  is  located  at  some  distance  and  cemetery 
personnel  have  repeatedly  failed  to  respond,  the  author  has  no  way 
of  knowing  if  these  markers  were  set  in  place  one  at  a  time  as  burials 
occurred  or  were  a  solo  placement  effort,  perhaps  to  be  added  to  in 
the  future.  Each  is  a  clone  of  its  neighbor  and  would  certainly 
support  the  contention  that  in  death  "all  are  equal." 

While  ornamentation  is  very  nearly  absent,  the  Ught  color  of 
this  mottled  tan  marker  (Fig,  5)  offers  a  touch  of  visual  relief  and  its 
severity  is  further  alleviated  by  a  carved  checkerboard  design  at  the 
top. 

Just  as  flight  and  motion  became  trademarks  of  the  twentieth- 
century  industrial  and  art  worlds,  motion  is  now  finding  its  way 
into  twenty-first-century  gravemarker  design.  A  "windmill" 
gravemarker  (Fig.  6),  seen  in  a  Texas  cemetery,  is  a  good  example  of 
an  air-driven  piece.  Its  creator  has  not  yet  been  identified,  but  it 
resembles  known  "windmill"  works  of  sculptor  Ed  Hendricks, 
whose  work  can  be  found  for  sale  at  a  gallery  in  the  same  general 
area  as  the  cemetery.  One  might  first  be  tempted  to  believe  it  was 
produced  by  sculptor  George  Rickey  of  Chatham,  New  York,  but 
we  have  wrritten  confirmation  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  his  studio. 
(Members  living  in  or  near  Northridge,  California,  can  see  a 
fascinating  example  of  Rickey's  windmill  work  firsthand.) 


Most  of  these  twenty- 
first-century  examples  are 
large  (some  six  feet  or 
more)  and  of  fine  quality 
granites  or  exotic  metals, 
so  the  purchasers  could 
not  have  been  seeking  out 
simplicity  in  the  name  of 
frugality.  If  "less  is 
better,"  these  examples 
should  certainly  be 
among  the  best. 

As  researchers,  we  are 
constantly  encouraged  to 
ponder  the  message  con- 
veyed by  a  marker.  De- 
coding the  meaning  has 
been  easy  when  the  mark- 
ers included  many  shapes. 

Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 

Fig.  5  The  Carved  Checkerboard 

sizes,  colors,  materials, 
symbols,  and  decorative 
motifs,  each  perhaps  add- 
ing a  shade  of  meaning. 
But  how  does  one  trans- 
late a  granite  circle  or 
cube  into  a  meaningful 
message?  This  uncer- 
tainty should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  criticism,  how- 
ever. The  Victorians  had 
their  "language  of  flow- 
ers" but  cemetery  brows- 
ers of  the  day  did  not  im- 
mediately comprehend 
all  of  their  subtle  nuances. 
The  twenty-first  century 
wiU  be  no  different,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  language  of 
its  own,  a  language  in 
which  many  of  us  are  not 
yet  fluent. 
In  Letters  to  His  Son,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  The  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, offered  advice  that  seems  particularly  apropos  to  today's 
gravestone  researchers,  almost  all  of  whom  have  strongly-held  opin- 
ions on  gravestone-related  matters.  Written  February  22, 1748,  the 
message  carries  a  fresh  meaning  even  at  this  late  date: 

"Speak  of  the  modems  without  contempt  and  of  the 
ancients  without  idolatry." 
Perhaps  some  of  our  monument  dealer  friends  and  members 
might  be  willing  to  share  their  thoughts.  They  are  the  first  to  recog- 
nize changing  tastes  and  the  development  of  new  trends  among  their 
buying  public.  0 


Photo  by  Arm  M.  Cathcart 
Fig.  6  The  Windmill 
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Cemetery  Landscapes 

While  there  are  many  features  comprising  a  cemetery  landscape 
this  article  focuses  on  two  features,  trees  and  shrubs. 

Literally  hundreds  of  municipal  cemeteries  across  the  cotmtry 
do  not  provide  resources  to  adequately  care  for  trees  and  shrubs  at 
the  perimeter  or  among  the  stones.  The  consequence  is  often  the 
destruction  of  historic  gravestones  and  monuments.  In  other 
instances  individual  and  family  memorials  are  obscured  by 
untended  growth  of  shrubs.  There  are  opporhinities  for  successfully 
addressing  these  condihons. 

Trees 

Trees  are  a  major  problem.  Left  to  grow  untended  they  can 
envelope  stones.  Removing  the  intruding  growth  is  difficult,  but 


lib  ^  ^^  ^VsM^Ki..      ...  V    ^    *. 


Photos  by  Fred  Oakley 
Maple  tree  has  engulfed  this  19th 
century  slate. 

careful  work  by  tree  service  companies  can  extract  the  stone  intact. 
The  offending  tree  is  sacrificed. 

When  trees  fall  because  of  weather  conditions  or  age,  their 
sheer  size  and  weight  cause  extensive  damage  to  irreplaceable 
gravestones  and  monuments.  Complete  destruction  of  the  stones  in 
the  path  of  a  fallen  tree  is  the  norm.  Even  prior  to  a  tree's  demise  the 


Several  17lh  century  gravestones  and  this  17th  century 
tablestone  were  damaged  by  a  fallen  tree 

root  system,  extending  well  beyond  the  drip  line,  dislocates  stones 
causing  them  to  fall  over  with  resulting  serious  damage.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  trees  in  your  cemetery  assessed  by  a 
qualified  arborist.  Some  trees  may  need  to  be  removed,  others 
trimmed.  Lacking  funds  for  this,  one  should  approach  tree  care 
companies  for  pro  bono  assessments.  Look  in  the  yellow  pages  under 
the  heading  "Tree  Services." 

There  are  emotional  issues  regarding  a  cemetery  landscape 
without  trees.  A  good  response  is  to  consider  removal  of  over  age 
and  diseased  trees,  replanting  varieties  indigenous  to  the  area  on 
the  perimeter  of  the  cemetery,  and  having  canopies  thinned  to  reduce 
resistance  to  high  wind.  It  is  important  to  know  that  many 
cemeteries,  some  very  old  and  others  more  recently  established,  are 
treeless.  Some  states  offer  matching  grants  for  landscape 
maintenance  through  their  departments  of  environmental 
management.  A  call  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  will  be  the 
likeliest  point  of  entry  into  the  state's  system.  It  is  worth  the  effort 
to  determine  the  availability  of  such  grants. 


This  enormous  tree  in  full  leaf  could  not  resist  a  strong  wind. 
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BEFORE:  Overgrown  shrub  completely  obscures  large 
granite  gravestone 


AFTER:  When  the  overgrown  shrubs  were  removed, 
this  large  granite  stone  was  revealed 


Shrubs 

Untended  shrubs  can  be  removed  by  municipal  employees  or 
volunteers  if  the  Liability  issue  is  removed.  Reluctance  to  remove 
overgrown  shrubs  can  be  resolved  by  communicating  with 
descendants.  Information  sources  to  locate  descendants  are 
interment  records  held  by  municipal  clerks,  local  funeral  homes, 
and  "asking  around."  In  smaller  communities  this  latter  strategy 
has  good  chance  of  success.  Should  attempts  to  contact  family  be 
imsuccessful  then  a  decision  to  prune  or  remove  growth  impacting 
the  stone  should  be  made  locally  on  the  premise  that  the  original 
intent  was  to  have  the  stone  fully  visible.  Caution  should  be  exercised 


in  those  instances  where  large  shrubs  are  close  to  tombs  or 
mausoleums.  Roots  may  have  literally  become  part  of  the 
mausoleum's  support  system.  A  structural  engineer  trained  in  or 
experienced  with  such  situations  should  be  consulted.  Once  again, 
contact  someone  in  your  local  community  to  seek  pro  bono 
assistance. 

Before  and  after  photographs  of  the  site  could  be  retained  to 
substantiate  the  need  to  have  removed  or  pruned  the  shrub  should 
any  question  arise. 

[This  column  was  written  with  input  from  Martha  Lyon  of 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.] 


Shrubs  encroaching  on  these  stones  could  easily  be  pruned  or 

removed  at  this  stage.  The  longer  they  are  allowed  to  stay,  the 

more  damage  they  may  do  and  the  harder  they  will  be  to 

remove. 
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Save  Texas  Cemeteries,  Inc.  (STC)  is  a  unique  statewide  effort  to 
protect  and  preserve  over  50,000  gravesites  in  the  State  of  Texas.  It 
also  exists  to  support  legislation  toward  these  aims  as  well  as  legislation 
to  open  cemeteries,  even  those  on  private  land,  to  visitation  by 
descendents.  Save  Texas  Cemeteries,  though  formed  only  eight  years 
ago,  is  ably  led  by  its  president  and  founder,  Mrs.  Karen  Thompson, 
of  Austin,  Texas.  I  talked  with  Karen  for  about  45  minutes  and  found 
her  vision  and  enthusiasm  contagious. 

First,  let  me  suggest  that  for  those  readers  who  have  access  to  the 
Internet  that  they  review  the  STC  website  for  more  detail  and 
information  than  I  will  be  able  to  include  in  this  column.  That  website 
can  be  reached  at  wv/w.rootsweb.com /~txstc / 

I  asked  Karen  Thompson  what  got  her  started  in  her  quest  to  create 
an  organization  to  protect  and  preserve  Texas  cemeteries.  She  reported 
that  during  the  fall  of  1994  in  the  community  of  Round  Rock,  Texas, 
(the  home  of  DeU  Computer)  that  a  local  housing  developer  purchased 
land  next  to  the  town's  cemetery.  He  immediately  tore  down  the 
cemetery  fence  next  to  his  property  and  began  digging  a  home 
foundation  within  two  feet  of  one  of  the  graves.  When  Karen  saw 
what  was  happening  she  went  to  court  and  obtained  a  judge's  order 
to  stop  the  destruction  and  encroachment.  In  her  further  attempts  to 
preserve  the  cemetery  she  sought  help  from  government  officials  and 
found  a  great  supporter  in  the  Lt.  Governor  who  had  an  interest  in 
preserving  Texas  history.  With  the  Lt.  Governor's  help  plus  that  of 
other  legislators  she  was  then  able  to  get  legislation  written  that  has 
opened  all  cemeteries  in  the  state  for  visits  by  descendents  on  the  first 
Simday  in  April  and  the  first  Sunday  in  October  of  each  year.  As  Karen 
reports,  the  legislation  was  in  the  form  of  a  joint  house  and  senate 
resolution  and  not  an  "official"  law.  When  asked  about  the  resolution 
she  tells  people  that  "you  have  the  right  to  visit  the  gravesite  of  your 
relatives  but  you  may  have  to  do  so  in  a  helicopter  as  the  resolution 
does  not  provide  the  force  of  law  in  allowing  you  to  trespass  on  private 
property."  To  date  Karen  reports  that  no  landowner  has  denied  family 
members  access  to  cross  their  property  to  view  a  cemetery. 

STC  is  also  attempting  to  write  guidelines  for  cemetery  visitors. 


especially  for  those  sites  located  on  private  property.  The 
guidelines  for  both  property  owners  and  for  visitors  are  listed  on 
the  STC  website  under  a  link  entitled  "Bridge  to  the  Past."  STC 
makes  available  to  interested  individuals  a  permanent  sign  that 
can  be  posted  at  the  cemetery  giving  the  name  of  the  cemetery, 
the  name  of  a  responsible  person  cormected  with  the  cemetery 
and  a  contact  phone  number  for  the  responsible  person  and  for 
STC.  See  the  photo  below  for  a  view  of  one  of  the  permanent 
signs. 

I  asked  Karen  to  describe  the  main  obstacle  to  success  for  STC. 
She  said  that  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  the  most  serious 
problem.  Rural  cemeteries  in  Texas  are  in  worse  condition  today 
than  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago  when  local  residents  took 
a  personal  interest  in  preserving  and  improving  their  cemeteries. 
Many  of  the  early  foimding  families  for  rural  cemeteries  have 
either  moved  or  ceased  to  exist  in  the  local  communities.  So, 
Karen's  message  is  that  local  people  need  to  take  responsibility 
for  cemeteries  in  their  vicinity  and  not  wait  for  someone  else  to 
do  the  work. 


OW^ 


JOLLYVILLE 
CEMETERY 


s 
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CONTACT:   KAREN  R.    THOMPSON 

(512)  258-5688  OR 

CALL:   SAVE   TEXAS   CEMETERIJ 

(512)  257-SAVE  (7283 


Photo  by  Karen  Thompson 
Sign  for  Jollyville  Cemetery  with  contact  names  and  phone 
numbers  held  by  Karen's  husband,  David. 

Funding  for  STC  is  modest  but  growing.  It  comes  primarily 
from  the  dues  of  about  200  members,  as  well  as  from  grants.  Karen 
thinks  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money  could  be  raised  from 
proposal  writing  if  only  she  or  others  in  the  organization  had  the 
time  to  devote  to  such  efforts.  Current  membership  dues  for  STC 
are  $20  per  year.  STC  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter,  schedules 
workdays  at  various  cemeteries,  and  lobbys  the  legislature  for 
more  legal  protection  for  Texas  cemeteries. 

Karen  Thompson  is  a  seventh  generation  Texan  whose 
grandfather  was  a  photographer  in  Austin  in  the  1880s.    Her 
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interest  in  gravesites  started  when  she  was  a  child  and  was  annually 
involved  in  "Decoration  Day"  and  other  activities  at  family 
cemeteries.  She  has  done  considerable  research  in  the  field  of  Texas 
history  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  publishing  her  seventh  book. 
She  concluded  her  interview  by  saying,  "cemeteries  are  key  to 
understanding  Texas  history." 

NORTHWEST  &  FAR  WEST 


Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 


Dale  E.  Suess 
3224  Boston  Avenue 
Oakland,  CA.  94602-2813 
heranubis@aol  .com 


My  last  column  invited  thought  on  saving  our  priceless 
memorials.  What  are  we,  as  monument  and  memorial  art  historians, 
history  caregivers,  and  devotees  doing  to  encourage  new  individuals 
and  groups  in  joining  us  in  our  quest  to  save  our  historical  heritage? 
In  California,  various  individuals  from  various  counties  have  joined 
the  California  Historical  Cemetery  Alliance  (CHCA).  Headed  by  Dr. 
LaPerriere,  it  has  about  forty  members,  which  includes  historical 
cemetery  members.  There  may  be  upwards  to  3,000  cemeteries  in 
the  state.  Yet,  why  do  only  a  small  group  of  people,  belong  to  the 
Alliance?  Part  of  California's  problem  may  be  that  so  many 
individuals  have  come  from  different  areas  of  the  country;  they  have 
no  sense  of  the  local  history.  Another  reason  is  they  may  be  trying 
to  escape  their  past.  Some  simply  have  no  interest  in  history.  Oregon 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  the  inclusion  of 
younger  people  into  our  historical  groups, 
whether  that  is  AGS,  different  "Friends 
of  "  cemeteries,  or  various  state  alliances. 

and  Washington  have  similar  problems.  However,  legislation  to 
protect  our  historical  cemeteries  and  monuments  seems  to  be  going 
better  in  these  states. 

Many  of  our  members  may  not  be  aware  that  I  work  in  the 
funeral  profession  as  a  funeral  counselor,  helping  and  assisting 
individuals  and  families  to  arrange  either  burial  or  cremations 
services.  I  also  am  a  funeral  and  cemetery  historian.  Whenever  I 
mention  my  historical  background  people  often  tell  of  historical 
cemeteries  or  interesting  monuments  and  inquire  whether  I  have 
seen  them.  Whenever  I  mention  AGS,  they  aren't  aware  of  it.  Neither 
are  they  aware  of  the  CHCA  or  other  historical  organizations 
involved  in  preserving  and  researching  monuments.  We  need  help. 
Lots  of  help.  Reaching  the  public  has  become  my  major  goal. 

Several  historical  cemeteries  have  "Friends  of  "  organizations. 


While  I  applaud  them,  they  have  no  membership  slot  for  young 
people.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  create  young  people's  memberships 
perhaps  one  from  the  ages  of  7  to  14  years,  and  one  from  15  to  21. 
Young  people  who  help  in  restoration  or  who  donate  monies  to  save 
our  monuments  might  be  given  an  honorary  membership  for  a  year. 
This  inclusion  would  allow  them  to  decide  if  they  really  have  an 
interest  and  encourage  them  to  research  cemeteries  and  memorials. 
We  at  AGS  could  even  produce  a  scaled  down  version  of  our 
magazine.  I  can  hear  the  groans  already. 

I  believe  some  groups  like  this  might  be  found  more  in  the  East 
and  Midwest.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  organizations  that  have 
a  young  people's  membership.  What  responses  you  have  received 
from  your  young  members? 

John  Bettencourt  Fountain 

On  August  31"'  a  fountain  wUl  be  dedicated  to  John  Bettencourt, 
who  was  the  historian  and  tour  guide  of  the  Old  City  Cemetery  in 
Sacramento,  Califomia.  John's  personal  monument  has  already  been 
placed  over  his  grave.  Tours  continue  at  the  City  Cemetery,  and 
new  people  are  coming  on  board  as  members. 

Sharing  Information 

If  you  wish  to  share  information  about  your  cemetery  or  of  a 
unique  monument,  please  e-mail  me.  I  can  try  to  include  it  in  some 
part  of  the  Northwest  and  Far  West  column.    0 


Theodore  Chase 

January  23,  1912  -  January  20,  2003 


Just  days  before  his  91st  birthday,  Ted  Chase  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure.  Ted  was  President  of  AGS  from 
1983-1986  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  1990  Harriette 
Merrifield  Forbes  Award. 
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Helen  Sclair 

5221  N.  Pulaski  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60630 

Tel.  (773)  583-6833 


The  Chicago  area  has  access  to  its  first  National  Cemetery,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Cemetery,  opened  in  1999  in  Elwood,  near  Joliet. 
Well  designed  and  well  maintained,  it  will  eventually  grow  to  a 
planned  982  acres.  Except  for  another  National  Cemetery  completed 
about  five  years  ago  in  Union  Grove,  Wisconsin,  no  new  burial  space 
has  opened  since  1958.  A  few  church-related  columbaria  are  being 
built. 

As  I  look  at  most  Chicagoland  cemeteries,  I  see  evidence  of  aging. 
I  see  the  effects  of  poor  planning.  I  see  little  evidence  of  planning 
for  the  future.  I  see  the  reality  of  scant  oversight  by  any  governmental 
body.  I  see  the  continual  selling  off  of  available  burial  space  to 
realtors.  I  see  little  maintenance  of  roads,  buildings,  fences,  walls, 
and  drainage.  When  a  monument's  base  disintegrates,  it  is  ignored 
until  it  topples  on  a  tot  When  a  marker  has  been  improperly  set,  it 
continues  to  bury  itself  or  to  contribute  to  a  topsy-turvy  atmosphere 
of  hundreds  of  improperly  set  markers.  When  an  inscription 
becomes  indistinct,  too  often  the  letters  are  filled  in  with  magic 
markers.  Infrastructure,  a  word  applied  to  the  cities  of  the  living  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  cities  of  the  dead. 

A  recent  article  in  Dubuque's  Telegraph  Herald  presented  a 
headline  filled  with  hope,  "In  grave  danger,  markers  have  dignity 
restored."  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  Cottonville  Cemetery, 
Cottonville,  Iowa,  where  among  the  workers  were  two  girls,  "both 
14,  huddled  around  a  tall  gravestone,  using  screwdrivers  to  gently 
scrape  off  lichen  buildup.  The  two  girls  had  already  used  a  power 

Infrastructure,  a  word  applied 
to  the  cities  of  the  living  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  cities 
of  the  dead. 

washer  and  steel  brushes  on  the  stone."  [These  are  not 
recommended  methods  of  cleaning  gravestones  by  AGS  standards.] 
An  accompanying  picture  shows  them  working  on  a  monument, 
white  marble,  about  100  years  old.  This  workday  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jackson  County  Pioneer  Cemetery  Commission.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  two  girls'  work  was  typical  of  the  project,  the 
Jackson  County  Pioneer  Cemetery  Commission  will  shortly  have 
to  look  beyond  the  county  boundaries  for  worthwhile  projects. 
Perhaps  decay  can  be  better  than  repair. 

All  cemeteries  are  endangered;  some  cemeteries  are  more 
endangered  than  others.  0 


Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
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Ian  W.  Brown 
Professor  of  Anthropology 

Box  870210 

The  Uruversity  of  Alabama 
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[Our  thanks  to  Sharyn  Thompson,  who  for  five  years  has  written  this  column.  We 
welcome  Dr.  Ian  Brown  as  our  new  Southeast  &  Caribbean  regional  columnist.] 

This  is  my  first  contribution  to  the  Southeast  &  Caribbean  Region 
column,  and  I  must  say  upfront  that  I  am  somewhat  nervous  about 
the  challenge.  It  is  very  difficult  stepping  into  Sharyn  Thompson's 
shoes.  I  have  enjoyed  her  column  over  the  years  and  will  certainly 
miss  her  knowledge  and  thoughts.  I  cannot  even  pretend  to  replace 
her,  but  I  wiU  willingly  serve  as  conduit  for  any  who  are  interested 
in  sharing  their  knowledge  about  gravestones  and  cemeteries  in  our 
region. 

In  August  I  sent  out  an  e-mail  message  to  all  AGS  members  in 
the  Southeast  and  Caribbean,  with  an  appeal  for  newspaper 
clippings,  comments,  or  news  about  what  members  are  doing  on 
gravestone-related  matters.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  did  receive 
a  healthy  response,  a  sample  of  which  follows. 

Columbus,  Mississippi — Inspiration  for  MemorialDay? 

Jessie  Lie  Farber  shared  with  me  an  article  from  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  of  Jackson,  Mississippi  (1/29/02).  The  story  relates  to  Jessie's 
hometown  of  Columbus,  and  its  renowned  Friendship  Cemetery. 
Although  this  cemetery  was  established  in  1849,  what  makes  it  so 
unique  is  an  event  that  took  place  there  in  1866.  In  that  year  the 
ladies  of  Columbus  elected  to  decorate  the  graves  of  both  the 
Confederate  and  the  Union  soldiers  buried  in  their  cemetery.  This 
event  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the  first  real  effort  at 
conciliation  between  North  and  South,  and  may  indeed  have  been 
the  inspiration  for  our  nationally  celebrated  Memorial  Day  (1868). 
The  people  of  Columbus  certainly  believe  so.  To  help  preserve 
Friendship  Cemetery,  which  is  the  final  resting  place  for  veterans  of 
ten  wars,  a  number  of  Columbians  established  a  corporation  this 
past  year.  Their  first  major  project  is  a  massive  state-wide  raffle,  all 
proceeds  going  towards  improving  the  cemetery — "Dixie  Ingenuity" 
at  its  best. 

Washington  D.C.'s  Historic  Congressional  Cemetery 

Linda  Harper,  Chair  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  for 
Historic  Congressional  Cemetery,  informed  me  that  a  major 
restoration  project  has  been  underway  there.  This  past  summer  the 
Association  implemented  a  Save  America's  Treasures  Grant  to  help 
repair  and  restore  the  many  markers  of  Historic  Congressional 
Cemetery.  The  North  Carolina  firm  of  Dean  Reudrich  Restorations 
undertook  the  work  over  a  four-month  period.  Some  of  the  repairs 
were  minor,  involving  simple  lifting  of  markers  and  placing  them 
on  bases,  but  other  tasks  were  complicated  because  many  of  the 
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gravestones  and  tabletop  tombs  had  split.  Over  a  hundred  markers 
have  been  repaired  thus  far,  as  well  as  the  front  and  rear  facades  of 
a  brick  vault  that  dates  to  the  mid-1880s.  Phase  one  of  a  multi-year 
project  has  now  been  completed,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  Historic 
Congressional  Cemetery's  200"'  anniversary  in  2007. 

Graveyard  Tours 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  attending  annual  AGS  meetings  is 
the  chance  to  visit  local  cemeteries.  We  often  forget,  however,  that 
many  towns  and  cities  give  tours  on  a  regular  basis  to  interested 
parties.  Ruth  Miller  sent  me  a  magazine  clipping  that  had  in  its 
margins  an  advertisement  for  what  to  do  in  the  town  of  Pulaski, 
Tennessee.  Interestingly  enough,  an  Old  Graveyard  tour  was  listed 
as  one  of  the  principal  attractions.  This  raises  an  interesting  question. 
What  other  towns  and  cities  in  our  region  offer  cemetery  tours  on  a 
regular  basis?  And  what  are  their  "angles,"  times  and  dates?  I 
should  think  that  a  record  of  such  tours  might  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  us  who  are  looking  for  things  to  do  over  the  warm  winter  months 
(that's  a  poke  at  our  Yankee  brethren).  If  you  know  of  any,  please 
send  them  on  and  I'll  start  to  compile  a  list. 

Gravestones  and  Local  History 

All  of  us  who  have  spent  a  good  portion  of  our  waking  hours 
walking  in  cemeteries  know  just  how  valuable  they  are  for 
reconstructing  local  and  regional  history.   Most  "normal  people" 
do  not  know  this,  which  is  why  courses  of  instruction  can  be  so 
important.  Jerry  Oldshue,  one  of  our  members  from  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  recently  shared  with  me  the  content  of  a  course  that  he 
taught  for  well  over  twenty  years  at  the  University  of  Alabama: 
About  two  decades  ago  Dr.  Warner  Moore,  deceased,  suggested 
to  me  that  we  start  a  course  in  local  history  using  cemeteries  to 
emphasize  the  subject.  We  decided  to  do  this  through  the  Ex- 
ternal Degree  Program  of  New  College.  The  requirements  are 
that  each  student  read  Terry  Jordan's  Texas  Graveyards,  Lynette 
Strangstad's  A  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer,  and  any  two  of 
the  following:   Recording  and  Analyzing  Graveyards  by  Harold 
Mytum,  Country  Churchyards  by  Eudora  Welty,  Cemeteries  and 
Gravemarkers  by  Richard  Meyer,  or  From  the  Grave  by  Lynda 
Wommack.  After  these  publications  are  read  the  student  must 
locate  an  unrecorded  graveyard,  record  five  hundred  or  more 
stones,  and  then  write  a  report  analyzing  their  material  and 
how  it  relates  to  the  history  of  the  region.  The  inventories  are 
deposited  in  the  Special  Collections  of  The  University  of  Ala- 
bama. It  has  been  an  interesting  twenty  years  as  students  from 
all  over  the  United  States  have  taken  the  course.  The  material 
that  they  turn  in  shows  the  difference  and  similarity  of  the  re- 
gions of  the  nation  in  their  burial  practices.  The  nickname  of 
this  course  is  "Gravestone  Studies." 

Note  that  these  papers  were  put  in  an  archive  and,  consequently, 
are  available  for  others  interested  in  local  history.  Who  else  do  you 
know  of  who  teaches  courses  like  this  in  the  region,  and  what  do 
they  do  with  their  findings?  A  compendium  of  gravestone/ 
cemetery  courses  would  be  an  extremely  interesting  document,  so 
send  me  whatever  information  you  have.    0 
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G.  E.  O.  Czamecki 
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Graveyard  Tales:  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  the  Ugly 

In  the  aftermath  of  9/11  anything  that  I  read  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  memorials,  cemeteries,  graves,  gravestones,  and  the 
constant  reminder  of  the  dead  was  like  a  continuous  bold  print.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  respect. 

Will  our  newly  recovered  spirit  in  America  be  a  positive  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  what  was  once  greatly  ignored?  WUl  the  saving 
of  Americana  retain  its  renewed  spirit? 

One  article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  told  of  a 
group  of  French  students  who  came  to  New  York  to  do  some 
restoration  work. 

The  volunteers,  who  range  in  age  from  18  to  30,  spent  two 
days  overhauling  a  pair  of  seriously  eroded  entrances  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Fort  Greene  Park — Brooklyn's  oldest  park  and 
home  of  the  country's  largest  Revolutionary  War  burial  site.  In 
Green- Wood  Cemetery,  the  volunteers  were  first  enlisted  to  help 
reinstall  the  cemetery's  newly  restored  famous  Civil  War 
Soldier's  Monument  unveiled  last  weekend  {New  York  Daily 
News  10/1/02). 

This  all  seemed  to  be  a  great  venture  in  cooperation.  The  French 
had  been  innovators  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  Movement  and  Green- 
Wood  Cemetery  is  one  of  the  great  American  rural  cemeteries.  I 
would  love  to  see  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  Americans.  These  French 
students  even  paid  $100  each  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  program! 
Needless  to  say  I  was  very  happy  to  read  about  these  events. 

But  alas,  Americans  were  doing  things  in  graveyards  too.  Not 
exactly  what  we  would  want  them  to  do.  In  New  Jersey — 

...  a  Newark  man  and  his  son  were  charged  with  desecration 
of  graves  and  possession  of  stolen  property  today  after  a  police 
search  of  their  home  turned  up  a  cauldron  holding  human  skulls 
and  other  bones  that  investigators  suspect  came  from  a  spate  of 
recent  grave  and  mausoleum  robberies  here. 

The  police  said  it  was  the  second  time  in  two  months  that 

they  had  recovered  stolen  body  parts  they  believed  were 

intended  for  use  in  the  rituals  of  the  same  religious  cult,  Palo 

Mayombe — an  off-shoot  of  mainstream  West  African  religions. 

...  it  invokes  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  rituals  that  often  involve 

drinking  a  liquid  in  which  human  bones  have  been  boiled,  all  in 

an  effort  to  cast  speUs  on  others,  or  gain  wealth  or  power. 

The  authorities  reported  that  the  liquid  went  for  top-dollar,  as 

much  as  $200  a  glass.  They  "also  have  been  known  to  seek  out  the 

bones  of  a  powerful  politician  or  mobster,  and  skulls  can  sell  for  as 

much  as  $50,000!"  (New  York  Times  10/8/02). 
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I  know  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  material  AGS  members  want 
to  read  about,  and  I  thought  about  just  ignoring  the  story  and  letting 
it  pass.  But  I  realized  that  this  is  a  real  problem,  yet  another  one 
confronting  gravestone  and  yard  preservation  in  America.  Only 
the  people  who  are  active  in  the  yards  wUl  be  able  detect  these  sick 
activities  and  put  an  end  to  making  a  profit  from  the  dead.  Our 
country  unfortunately  seems  to  spend  little  time  or  effort  trying  to 
save  Americana  and  this  is  the  latest  assault. 

In  another  gruesome  tale,  this  one  from  New  Paltz,  New  York, 
it  was  discovered  (of  course,  too  late)  that  a  swimming  pool  and 
playground  had  been  built  over  a  burial  site. 

Not  until  last  year,  when  two  college  professors-tumed- 
sleuths  began  studying  the  site  and  tracking  down  poorhouse 
documents,  were  county  officials  forced  to  confront  the 
unpleasant  details:  2,500  people — orphaned  children,  destitute 
families,  the  mentally  ill  and  castoffs — are  interred  beneath  the 
playground,  swimming  pool  and  summertime  food  stands  in 
an  unmarked  cemetery  the  size  of  a  football  field. 
Is  it  really  a  good  thing  to  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  people  under  the  pool?  There's  a  playground  there;  people 
put  their  towels  on  the  ground  there.  It's  kind  of  grim. 

On  various  visits  to  the  field,  the  professors  noticed  dozens 
of  evenly  spaced  depressions  in  the  ground,  the  size  and  shape 
of  coffins.  After  the  thaw  last  spring,  skuUs,  pelvic  bones  and 
jaws  with  teeth  emerged  from  the  earth.  I  picked  them  up  like 
you  would  seashells  on  a  beach.  There  were  just  bones 
everywhere.  It  was  pretty  weird.  I  didn't  know  where  to  store 
them —  I  couldn't  keep  them  in  my  car,  what  if  someone  stopped 
me?  I  put  them  in  my  laundry  room  and  it  freaked  me  out  aU 
weekend  (New  York  Times  2/4/02). 

No  matter  what  the  article  said  or  who  the  blame  was  trying  to 
be  laid  on,  the  fact  of  the  story  was  plain.  Everyone  knew  it  was  a 
graveyard  in  the  1970s.  It  just  wasn't  that  important  then.  You  can 
be  sure  similar  problems  have  happened  over  and  over  again. 

Comments  on  these  stories  are  welcome.  Additional  tales  with 
this  theme  are  also  welcome.    0 
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More  on  Grizzly  Adams 

A  long  time  ago  (Summer  1997),  I  wrote  about  the  gravestone 
of  hunter,  trapper,  frontiersman,  and  television  star  of  a  generation 
ago.  Grizzly  Adams,  in  Charlton's  (Massachusetts)  Bay  Path 
Cemetery.  I  subsequently  found  out  that  there  was  more  to  the  story 
than  I  knew. 


In  a  general  conversation  about  abandoned  cemeteries,  Auburn's 
Ken  Ethier,  mentioned  the  Adams  stone,  and  the  part  that  a  friend 
of  his,  Bruce  Lamprey,  from  neighboring  Charlton,  had  in 
rediscovering  the  stone.  I  contacted  Mr.  Lamprey,  resulting  in  a  long 
and  pleasant  conversation. 

When  Mr.  Lamprey  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  after 
serving  in  WW  II,  millions  of  former  servicemen  flooded  the  job 
market  so  jobs  were  hard  to  come  by.  Many,  like  Bruce,  took 
whatever  work  they  could  get  to  feed  their  family.  Bruce 
supplemented  his  income  by  digging  graves  for  the  town  of 


Photo  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 
Grizzly  Adams  stone. 
Bay  Path  Cemetery,  Charlton,  Massachusetts 

Charlton,  and  as  fate  would  have  it,  one  day,  he  had  two  to  dig.  He 
dug  the  first  in  the  cemetery  behind  the  town  hall,  and  then  walked 
the  short  distance  to  Bay  Path  Cemetery  to  dig  the  next.  The  location 
for  this  grave  must  have  been  in  the  lower  section  of  the  cemetery 
because  he  found  that  before  digging  very  far,  he  struck  water  (he 
thought  that  this  was  appropriate,  because  the  grave  was  for  a  former 
sailor). 

Noon  was  approaching,  so  Mr.  Lamprey  thought  now  would 
be  a  good  time  to  take  a  break.  His  wife  had  made  a  sandwich  and 
a  thermos  of  coffee  for  him,  and  Bruce  looked  around  for  a  spot  to 
sit.  He  found  a  sunny  opening  in  a  grove  of  trees,  took  out  his  lunch, 
and  relaxed.  While  sitting  there,  he  noticed  a  stone  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  dog's  head  peeking  out  through  the  layers  of  green  moss. 
He  thought  "What  the  *&#%!!  would  a  dog's  head  be  doing  on  a 
gravestone?"  (Mr.  Lamprey  has  a  way  with  words.)  He  says  that 
he  took  out  his  jackknife  and  began  peeling  away  the  moss.  (This  is 
not  an  AGS  recommended  way  for  cleaning  stones.)  He  found  that 
the  head  was  really  that  of  a  bear,  and  that  the  complete  scene  was 
that  of  a  woodsman,  with  his  musket  in  one  hand,  and  his  other 
resting  on  a  bear  (of  the  live  variety)  (see  photo  above).  He  cleaned 
the  stone  as  best  he  could,  and  found  that  it  belonged  to  a  John 
Adams,  who  was  better  known  as  "Grizzly"  Adams. 

Lamprey  was  intrigued  by  the  stone,  and  after  finishing  the 
second  grave,  he  went  to  the  Cemetery  Commissioner  and  asked 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  have  the  stone  cleaned.  When  he  was 
told  it  would  cost  $10.00,  he  said  to  go  ahead  and  have  the  stone 
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cleaned,  and  he  would  pay  for  it.  He  remembers  that  he  was  paid 
$10.00  per  grave,  so  it  meant  that  he  dug  one  grave  that  day  for  free. 
A  gravestone  dealer  from  neighboring  Webster  was  called  in,  and 
the  stone  was  cleaned  by  blasting  it  with  walnut  fragments  (walnut 
shells  are  commonly  used  for  cleaning  bronze  sculpture,  but  should 
not  be  used  for  stone.) 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Lamprey  "adopted"  the  stone,  and  began 
to  research  Adams  and  his  life.  He  found  that  in  the  beginning. 
Grizzly's  grave  was  unmarked;  he  was  buried  in  the  family  plot, 
and,  aside  from  the  single  Adams  family  marker,  there  were  no 
individual  markers. 

Mr.  Lamprey  relates  that  Grizzly  was  friendly  with  the  showman 
P.  T.  Bamum.  Adams  was  featured  in  one  of  Bamum's  shows  during 
the  latter  years  of  Adams'  life,  and  over  that  short  period,  a  real 
friendship  grew  between  them.  One  day,  when  Bamum  came  to 
neighboring  Worcester  with  his  show,  he  decided  to  pay  respects  to 
his  late  comrade.  He  rented  a  buggy  and  drove  to  Charlton.  When 
he  got  to  the  cemetery,  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  the  grave  was 
unmarked.  Horrified  by  this  lack  of  honor  for  a  cultural  icon, 
Bamum  directed  the  Cemetery  Commissioner  to  at  least  show  him 
the  spot  where  his  friend  rested,  so  he  could  pay  his  last  respects. 

Bamum  later  returned  to  Worcester  and  hired  stone  maker  P. 
Nugent  to  set  up  a  stone,  with  appropriate  epitaph  and  effigy. 
Nugent  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain.  The  stone  was  made, 
signed  by  Nugent  and  placed  over  the  grave  of  Adams,  where  it 
remains  to  this  day. 

It  appears  that  the  stone  was  then  promptly  forgotten  for  some 
half  a  century  imtil  Mr.  Lamprey  decided  to  take  a  break  in  the 
middle  of  a  hard  day's  work.  The  stone  is  now  quite  worn,  and 
although  the  figures  can  still  be  made  out,  the  details  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  snow  and  pollution  that  washed  over  them  for  the  last 
century.    0 
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Miscellanea  from  Overseas 

The  "Merry  Cemetery"  of  Sapinta  (Romania) 

In  the  spring  of  1995  this  column  mentioned  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  about  the  "merry  cemetery"  of  Sapinta  in  northern  Romania, 
which  had  then  been  designated  a  United  Nations  cultural  landmark. 
(Roger  ThuTOw,  "I  Loved  Women  and  Horses;  I'm  Sad  I  Died  So 
Young,"  June  27,  1994).  On  May  29,  2002,  the  New  York  Times 
dedicated  an  article  to  the  same  cemetery,  though  spelling  the  town 
'Sapanta':  "You'll  Die  Laughing,  if  You're  Not  Already  Dead,"  by 
Peter  S.  Green,  with  photographs  by  Dan  Comanescu.  There  are 
roughly  800  wooden  markers  in  the  "merry  cemetery,"  each  featuring 
a  painting  of  the  deceased  and  a  poem  written  in  the  first-person 
singular  as  a  message  from  the  deceased  to  the  living.  A  local  man, 
loan  Patras  Stan,  in  the  1930s  created  the  tradition  of  carving  these 
highly  individualistic  and  elaborately  decorated  markers. 

When  he  died  in  1977,  his  apprentice,  Dumitru  Pop,  took  over 
the  task  of  carving,  painting,  and  composing  epitaphs,  working  in 
the  winter  months  when  his  farm  required  little  labor. 

Green  calls  the  effect  of  the  multitude  of  carvings  in  the  Sapanta 
burial  ground  "a  festival  of  color."  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
article  and  would  be  satisfied  by  black  and  white  reproductions  of 
the  photographs  which  illustrate  the  text  are  referred  to  the  Times 
(vyww.nytimes.com),  which  mails  out  copies  from  its  archives  for  a 
fee  of  $2.95. 

A  German  Association  for  Cemetery  and  Monument 
Studies 

A  few  years  ago  AGS  started  to  exchange  periodical  publications 
with  the  German  Association  for  Cemetery  and  Monument  Studies 
(AFD  -  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Friedhof  und  Denkmal  e. V.),  which  has 
its  headquarters,  archives,  and  library  at  the  German  mortuary 
museum.  Museum  fiir  Sepulkralkultur  in  Kassel, 
urww.sepulkralmusem.de.  AFD  can  be  reached  at  afd.kassel® 
t-online.de.  AFD  sees  its  mission  as  the  promotion  of  a  funeral  and 
cemetery  culture  that  preserves  traditional  values  and  is  open  to 
innovative  forms  and  procedures.  Since  its  founding  in  1951  as  a 
non-profit  organization,  AFD  has  provided  a  forum  to  present  and 
discuss  new  ideas  in  mortuary  design.  Like  its  predecessor, 
established  in  1921  but  infiltrated  by  Nazi  ideologists  in  the  1930s 
and  eventually  dissolved,  AFD  advocates  the  creation  of  modem 
monuments  and  fresh  approaches  to  memoriaUzation.  Rather  than 
reproducing  conventional  styles  and  standardization,  new 
memorials  should  express  contemporary  ideas  about  death  and 
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emphasize  the  individuality  of  the  deceased. 
Regional  variation  is  strongly  encouraged. 

AFD's  initial  emphasis  on  questions  of 
techniques  and  materials  used  by 
monument  makers  has  shifted  to  wider 
concerns  shared  by  those  who  are  involved 
in  designing  burial  places  such  as 
stonecutters,  sculptors,  city  planners,  and 
landscape  architects.  AFD  also  tries  to  keep 
the  general  public  interested  in  funerals  and 
cemeteries.  The  association  collects  data,  it 
offers  lectures,  seminars,  and  individual 
consulting  on  organizational  and  legal 
questions,  and  thereby  provides 
encouragement  and  guidelines  for 
specialists  as  well  as  for  lay  people. 

The  AFD  periodical  magazine  Friedhof 
und  Denkmal  (Cemetery  and  Monument) 
started  publication  in  1956.  Issued  about 
four  times  a  year,  it  offers  occasional  double 
issues  such  as  nimiber  2/3-2001,  which  is 
almost  identical  to  the  catalogue  of  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  grave  sculpture 
entitled  "Kontraste,"  held  from  June  9, 2001 
to  June  9,  2003  in  the  city  of  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau  in  Southern  Germany. 

[For  a  link  to  "Kontraste"  providing 
information  on  the  exhibition  as  well  as  a  map, 
go  first  to  www.sepulkralmuseum.de.  1    0 


CORRECTIONS: 

In  the  Fall  2002  issue  on  page  21,  Juliana 
Fuchs,  an  Oakley  Award  recipient,  is  ac- 
tually from  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

These  Conference  Saturday  Late  Night 
presentations  were  not  listed  on  page  22: 
Peggy  Jenks  -  "Preview  of  Vermont 
Conference  in  2003"  -  showing  the 
site  of  the  next  AGS  conference,  and 
scenes  from  graveyards  and  stones  in 
Vermont 
Mary  Reilly-McNellan  -  "Heartland 
Headstones"  -  travels  from  Colorado 
to  St.Louis 
Bob  Drinkwater  -  "New  England  Retro- 
spective" -  with  music  by  Stuart  Oates 
Charles  Marchant  -  "Update  on  Vermont 
Old  Cemetery  Association  Activities" 
Mike  Mitchell  -  "Marking  Confederate 

Veterans'  Graves  in  South  Florida" 
In  addition,  we  distributed  'New  York 
Times  articles — handouts  sent  by  Sue 
Olsen  of  the  theft  and  recovery  of  The 
Drummer  Boy  from  Woodlawn. 


Book  Review  Editor 

Andrea  Carlin 

278  Main  Street,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(413)  772-0830 

info@gravestnestudies.org 

[In  this  issue  we  welcome  Andrea  Carlin  as 
our  new  Book  Review  editor,  and  say  "thanks 
and  bon  voyage"  to  Sarah  Brophy  who  leaves 
this  position  to  spend  a  year  in  England  with 
herfamily.[ 


North  Burial 
Ground,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  Old 
Section  1700-1848 

By  John  E.  Sterling 

Rhode  Island  Genealogical  Society 

PO  Box  433 

Greenville,  RI  02828 

Hardcover,  520  pages 

$39.00  plus  $3.50  s&h 

Reviev^ed  by  Vincent  Luti 

First,  let  me  say  that  North  Burial  Ground 
is  not  a  coffee  table  book.  Its  rightful  place 
is  in  schools  and  universities  of  American 
Studies  research  or  in  the  libraries  of  the 
descendants  of  the  interred  or  in  the 
collection  of  any  genealogical  society  or 
genealogist  par  excellence  and  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  or  group  planning  a  history 
and  documentation  of  their  local  cemetery. 

Forty-eight  pages  of  front  material 
reconstruct  the  history  of  the  cemetery  and 


present  the  author's  methodology.  Another 
one  hundred  pages  at  the  end  comprise 
indexing  and  cross-indexing. 

The  pages  of  the  reconstructed  history  are 
dense,  a  gem-like  presentation,  and  reflect  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  detailed  research 
from  variously  scattered  and  fragmentary 
sources  that  had  to  be  put  together  Kke  an 
incomprehensible  mosaic  "restored"  by  an 
accomplished  computer  programmer  and 
scholar.  Sterling  does  not  let  one  iota  of  data 
escape  examination.  Rigorous  exposition 
leaves  nothing  to  chance;  I  mean  that  also  as 
a  warning  to  casual  reading. 

The  remaining  318  pages  cover  the 
interments  in  the  22  acres  (out  of  110) 
comprising  the  oldest  section  of  the  cemetery 
with  some  28,000  entries.  Each  entry  is 
recorded  with  the  official  AGS  coding  system 
and  carvers  are  regularly  (and  correctly) 
identified.  If  there  was  interesting  personal 
information  on  the  deceased,  it  is  included  as 
weU.  Sterling  has  created  a  database  of  over 
350,000  graves  in  Rhode  Island  using  this 
system.  Because  North  Burial  Ground 
records  of  grave  sites  only  go  back  to  1848, 
stones  from  1711  to  1831,  some  137  years,  have 
no  complete  documentation  until  now. 
Sterling  has  gone  over,  stone  by  stone, 
gravesite  by  gravesite,  the  listings  of  two 
compilers,  one  nineteenth  century  and  the 
other  in  1923,  collating,  correcting,  and 
completing  their  missing  data  (considerable) 
to  form  an  extraordinary  complete,  lucid  and 
structured  compilation  that  is  not  only  a 
historian's  and  genealogist's  delight,  but 
necessity. 

Small  photographs  are  spread  regularly 
throughout  the  book  and  one  could  only  wish 
there  were  more  and  bigger.  All  the  maps  you 
could  ever  need  to  follow  his  presentation  are 
provided. 

If  ever  there  was  a  model  for  how  to  "do" 
a  cemetery  or  any  burial  ground  for  that 
matter,  this  is  one  of  the  best. 
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Resting  Places:  The 
Burial  Sites  of  Over 
7,000  Famous 
Persons 

By  Scott  Wilson 

Published  by  McFarland  &  Company,  Inc., 

Box  611 

Jefferson,  NC  28640 

432  pages 

$85.00  hard  cover  plus  shipping  and 

handling,  and  tax  where  applicable. 

Reviewed  by  Victor  J.  Walker,  FASLA 

Billed  as  an  alphabetical  listing  of  "over 
7,000  well-known  people  from  film,  theatre, 
radio,  and  television  as  well  as  all  varieties 
of  music,  sports,  history,  government,  crime, 
and  popular  culture,"  this  book  is  a 
fascinating  encyclopedia.  The  claim  that 
"each  entry  provides  birth  and  death  dates, 
a  concise  summary  of  the  subject's  life  and 
claim  to  fame,  and  the  location  of  the 
person's  final  resting  place"  is  well  founded 
and  often  well  researched.  The  author  took 
more  than  a  decade  to  assemble  the  7,182 
entries.  They  are  heavily  weighted  with 
media  people,  with  fewer  entries  in  the  other 
professions.  Burial  places  are  primarily  in 
the  United  States,  North  America,  and 
Europe. 

Is  it  comprehensive?  Probably  not,  but 
it  doesn't  pretend  to  be.  Random  checks, 
both  obvious  and  obscure,  left  me  surprised 
that  some  were  included  and  disappointed 
that  others  were  not.  For  media  people,  it 
seemed  fairly  complete.  Ekno  Lincoln,  the 
first  Tarzan,  was  included,  as  was  Natalie 
Wood.  Former  president  Zachary  Taylor  and 
Jefferson  Davis  were  both  well  described  as 
was  patriot  Paul  Revere.  Baseball  player 
NeUie  Fox  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox  was  also 
included.  Psychologists  Sigmund  Freud  and 
Carl  Jung  were  also  there.  While  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  were  not 
found,  Salvador  DaU,  Robert  Maplethorpe, 
Clarence  Darrow,  and  Charles  Darwin  were 
included. 

I  also  checked  to  see  if  some  architects 
had  been  included.  Christopher  Wren,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  and  Louis  Sullivan  were 
included  as  well  as  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 


father  of  Landscape  Architecture.  But  there 
was  no  mention  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  who 
many  consider  the  greatest  architect  of  his 
era.  Grandma  Moses  was  there  but  not 
Robert  Moses,  a  controversial  force  in  the 
creation  of  the  New  York  state  park  system. 

While  it  is  easy  to  criticize  those  missing, 
the  search  also  left  questions  of  how  one 
decides  who  is  famous,  and  what  fame 
means.  The  author  defined  his  parameters 
and  delivered  within  those  limitations. 

The  publication  has  a  good  bibliography. 
A  well-developed  index  is  a  great  cross- 
reference  resource  for  locations.  One  can  look 
up  a  town  or  city  or  a  specific  cemetery  and 
find  out  which  famous  people  are  buried 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disappointing 
that  there  were  no  photographs  or 
illustrations,  which  would  have  made  it 
more  than  a  simple  reference  book. 

This  is  a  fun  book  with  lots  of  great 
information.  Still,  there  is  a  lot  missing,  but 
1  hope  the  author  will  continue  his  research 
and  double  the  number  of  entries  for  the  next 
edition.  If  he  provides  more  on  non-media 
people  he  would  give  the  publication  a 
broader  appeal. 

Mausoleums 

By  Lynn  F.  Pearson 

Shire  Publications  Ltd. 

Buckinghamshire,  UK 

ww^^shirebooks. co.uk 

2002 

40  pages 

£3.50 

Review  by  Laura  Suchan 

For  anyone  plarming  a  trip  to  Great 
Britain,  Lynn  Pearson's  book.  Mausoleums, 
is  a  unique  guide  for  some  offbeat  travel 
destinations.  In  Mausoleums,  Pearson,  an 
architectural  historian  and  photographer, 
traces  the  history  and  location  of  over  150 
mausoleums  in  Great  Britain.  The  author 
defines  a  mausoleum  as  a  large  imposing 
funerary  structure  or  tomb  containing  one 
or  more  tombs.  Interestingly,  some  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  British  mausoleums 
were  not  found  in  England  but  rather  in 
India  (1650s)  and  in  Scottish  graveyards 
(1691).  Mausoleums  proper  did  not  appear 
in  England  until  sometime  after  1750. 

Pearson  notes  that  many  mausoleums 


boast  their  own  websites  and  some  websites 
provide  an  opportunity  to  immortalize  loved 
ones! 

If  you  wish  to  visit  any  of  the 
mausoleums  in  the  book,  Pearson  suggests 
you  check  to  see  if  permission  is  required  in 
advance.  Many  of  the  mausoleums  are 
located  on  private  property  and  as  such  are 
not  open  to  the  public.  The  traveler  will  be 
pleased  to  see  National  Grid  References  used 
to  locate  the  more  remote  mausoleums. 
However,  I  couldn't  help  but  feel  a  map 
pinpointing  locations  would  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  book.  Even  if  not  planning  a 
trip  to  Great  Britain,  the  histories  and  tidbits 
of  information  contained  in  Mausoleums 
make  for  a  fascinating  read. 


Connecticut  Gravestone 
Network  Symposium 

April  26  -  Saturday  -  The  2003 
Connecticut  Gravestone  Network 
Symposium  wiQ  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  at  the  Wapping  Community  Church 
at  the  junction  of  Ellington  and  Buckland 
Roads  in  South  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

The  day  wUl  include  various  displays 
by  genealogy  and  historic  research 
colleagues,  cemetery  presentations  from 
around  the  state,  as  well  as  class  room 
discussion  and  lectures  on  photograph- 
ing gravestones,  basic  conservation 
concerns  and  documentation  with  special 
focus  on  the  use  of  videos  and  computer 
technology. 

The  Old  Wapping  Cemetery  is  also  at 
this  location.  For  more  details  e-mail 
shapbrown@cox.net  or  write  Ruth 
Shapleigh-Brown,  CGN,  135  Wells  Street, 
Manchester,  CT  06040-6127  or  check 
wwrw.ctgravestones.com        0 


2003  AGS  Annual 

Meeting  and  Conference 

June  18-22, 2003 

Green  Mountain  College 

Poultney,  Vermont. 

Mark  the  dates  in  your  calendar  and 
watch  for  the  Registration  Information 
to  arrive  shortly. 
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Discovering  Famous 
Graves 

By  Lynn  F.  Pearson 

Shire  Publications  Ltd. 

Buckinghamshire,  UK 

www.shirebooks.co.uk 

1998 

152  pages  with  index 

£7.99 

Review  by  Sarah  Brophy 
Take  this  one,  too,  on  your  trip  to  Great 
Britain.  Pearson's  town-by-town  guide  to 
graves  of  famous  people  throughout 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  has  a 
surprising  amount  of  detail  for  the 
thousands  of  entries.  Its  guidebook  style 
entries  are  well-written  and  it  has  black  and 
white  photographs  and  period  sketches  for 
nearly  every  page  of  useful  and  friendly  text. 
The  author  has  traveled  far,  finding  and 
listing  other  famous  British  burials  in 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  Italy,  and  beyond. 
The  print  is  awfully  small  but  that  makes 
for  an  easy-to-carry  volume.  Don't  leave 
home  without  it. 


Here  We  Rest: 
Historic  Cemeteries 
of  Oklahoma 

By  Kent  Ruth  and  Jim  Argo 
Available  from  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  2100  N.  Lincoln,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  73105-4997 
1986,  hardcover,  dust  jacket,  145  pages 
Photo  illustrations,  bibliography,  index 
ISBN  0-941498-47-6 
$14.41  postpaid 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Author  Kent  Ruth,  a  popular  travel 
columnist  and  Oklahoma  historian,  knows 
his  subject  well  and  Jim  Argo,  a  prize- 
winning  photojoumalist,  has  enhanced  the 
text  with  230  exceptional  black  and  white 
photographs.  The  book's  three  major 
sections  are:  Cemeteries  as  History, 
Cemetery  as  Biography,  and  Cemeteries  as 
Serendipity.  Gravemarkers  of  the  famous, 
near-famous,  not-so  famous,  and  the 


infamous  receive  attention,  but  we  all  know 
that  "name  recognition"  is  no  guarantee  of 
something  interesting.  Separating  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  the  authors  have  also 
pinpointed  gravemarkers  with  artistic  merit 
or  some  other  appealing  quality.  Those  who 
have  preconceived  notions  of  what  they 
may  find  in  Oklahoma's  cemeteries  are 
likely  to  be  surprised.  Yes,  the  oil  barons, 
the  American  Indians,  and  the  cowboys  are 
all  there,  but  there  is  much,  much  more. 

Cherokee  Chief  John  Ross  is  buried  in 
the  Ross  Family  Cemetery  in  Cherokee 
County,  his  gravemarker  a  frothy  Victorian 
confection.  Talahina,  a  wife  of  General  Sam 
Houston,  lies  beneath  a  government-issue 
marker  in  Fort  Gibson  National  Cemetery 
with  the  relationship  noted  thereon.  Fort 
Sill  National  Cemetery,  near  Lawton,  is  a 
must  for  those  pursuing  "names."  It  is  here 
that  Geronimo  is  buried  with  Quinah  Parker 
and  his  family  close  by.  Stand  Watie,  a 
Cherokee  and  the  Confederacy's  highest- 
ranking  Indian  officer,  is  buried  in  Poison 
Cemetery  in  Delaware  County. 

The  Modoc  Friends  Cemetery,  located 
east  of  Miami  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  state,  mixes  ethnicity  and  religion. 
During  the  Modoc  War  of  1872-73,  153 
tribesmen  were  brought  to  Oklahoma  and 
became  active  members  of  a  Quaker  mission 
church. 

Cowboy  HUl  Cemetery,  overlooking  the 
Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  Kay 
County,  is  the  burial  place  of  Zack  T.  Miller, 
founder  of  the  101  Ranch.  "The  101" 
produced  many  rodeo  performers,  singers, 
and  bandsmen  whose  names  you  would 
recognize.  Dr.  Brewster  Higley,  whose  claim 
to  fame  is  authorship  of  "Home  on  the 
Range,"  died  in  1911  and  is  buried  in 
Shawnee's  Fairview  Cemetery.  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery  in  Hugo  is  famous  for  it 
many  one-of-a-kind  circus-oriented 
gravemarkers. 

Summit  View  cemetery  in  Guthrie  is  the 
only  Oklahoma  cemetery  to  have  an 
acknowledged  Boot  Hill  section  and  is  the 
resting  place  of  Bill  Doolin,  "Bitter  Creek" 
Newcomb,  Charlie  Pearce,  "Little  Dick" 
West,  Tom  Capers,  Bert  Casey,  Elmer 
McCurdy,  and  more.  Badman  "Pretty  Boy" 
Floyd's  marker  in  Sequoyah  County  makes 
no  reference  to  his  career,  but  the  name  has 
been  a  magnet  to  souvenir  hunters.    Old 


West  historian  Glenn  Shirley  tells  us  that 
Belle  Starr,  plagued  by  bad  press  throughout 
her  life  (and  for  years  thereafter),  was 
probably  not  guilty  of  anything  more  serious 
than  horse-stealing.  Buried  deep  in  the 
woods  of  Haskell  County,  her  gravemarker 
catches  the  eye  of  those  who  recognize  a 
rebus  when  they  see  one.  The  hand-bell  and 
a  five-point  star  at  the  top  of  the  marker  are 
the  visual  equivalent  of  "Belle  Starr." 

At  Albert  Joseph  Powell  Cemetery  in 
Hominy  are  four  larger-than-life  Carrara 
marble  angels,  viewing  the  scene  from  their 
lofty  pedestals.  They  seem  strangely 
contrapuntal  when  we  observe  that  they 
mark  the  burial  places  of  four  Osage  Indians. 
The  oil  found  on  Osage  lands  accounts  for 
their  ability  to  afford  this  showy  display.  At 
Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery  in  Wheatland,  a 
vintage  teakettle  that  has  seen  better  days 
holds  a  handful  of  sun-faded  artificial 
flowers  at  the  grave  of  W.  J.  "Jack"  Sanders. 

Behind  a  stone  wall  in  a  separate  section 
of  Fort  Reno  Cemetery,  just  west  of 
Oklahoma  City,  is  the  final  resting  place  of 
German  and  Italian  prisoners-of-war  who 
died  at  the  Fort  during  World  War  n.  (There 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  40,000  detained 
in  various  Oklahoma  locations.)  The 
Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  Cemetery  is  not 
where  one  would  expect  something 
imaginative,  but  they  have  surprised  us. 
Bodies  of  inmates  not  claimed  by  family 
members  are  buried  under  square  granite 
markers,  some  with  "Unknown"  in  lieu  of  a 
name.  Below  is  an  etched  representation  of 
a  lock  with  an  open  hasp.  One  can  only 
suppose  it  to  mean,  "Free  at  Last." 

There's  even  something  for  pet-lovers. 
Santa  Fe  Bo,  a  mutt  of  uncertain  ancestry, 
took  a  liking  to  workers  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  posted  at  Shawnee  and  they 
returned  his  affection.  He  boarded  the  trains 
at  wUl,  making  solo  trips  to  various  stops 
along  the  line  and  returning  in  the  same 
manner.  When  he  died  in  1920,  the  workers 
ordered  a  granite  gravemarker  with  an 
etched  likeness  of  Santa  Fe  Bo  and  had  their 
mascot  buried  in  the  railroad's  right-of-way. 

This  book  is  a  "best  buy."  0 
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Gravestone  Art  in  Rockland  County,  New  York 

-  Dorothy  W.  Mellett.  1991 

Gravestone  Designs:  Rubbings  and  Photographs 
from  Early  New  York  and  New  Jersey  -  Emily 
Wasserman.  1972 

Gravestone  Restoration  Handbook  -  New 
Hampshire  Old  Graveyard  Association. 

Graveyards  of  Arlington  County,  Virginia  - 
Arlington  Genealogy  Club.  1985 

Historical  Archaeology  at  the  Hudson  Poor  Farm 
Cemetery,  Hudson,  Massachusetts  -  Edward  L. 
Bell.  1993 

History  of  the  Congressional  Cemetery  -  United 
States  Senate  document. 

Journals  from  the  Gloucester  Experiment  :  A 
School  Community  Partnership  Project.  1975 

Las  Cruces  Historic  Cemetery  Guide  -  Heritage 
Days  Committee.  1999 

The  Last  Word:  The  Lure  and  Lore  of  Early  New 
England  Graveyards  ■  Melvin  G.  Williams. 
1973 

Markers  I:  The  Annual  Journal  of  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies.  1979/1980 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery:  A  Proper  Boston 
Institution  -  Barbara  Rotundo.  1974 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  Introductory  Walk 
Mourning  Glory:    The  Story  of  the  Lowell 
Cemetery  -  Catherine  Goodwin.  1992 

New  England  Cemeteries:  A  Collector's  Guide  - 
Andrew  KuU.  1975 

New  England  Historical  Resources  Catalog  1996 

-  New  England  Heritage  Center. 

Nova  Scotia  Museum  Graveyard  Inventory 
Guide  and  Data  Dictionary  -  Calum  Ewing, 
Deborah  Trask,  Paul  Collins.  1990 

The  Old  Dutch  Burying  Ground  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  in  North  Tarrytown,  New  York:  A  Record 
of  the  Early  Gravestones  and  Their  Inscriptions. 
1953 

Oldstone's  Guide  to  Creative  Rubbings  - 
Oldstone  Enterprises. 


Over  Their  Dead  Bodies:  Yankee  Epitaphs  in 
History  -  Thomas  C.  Mann  and  Janet  Greene. 
1962 

Pioneer  America:  The  Journal  of  Historic 
American  Material  Culture,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  Feb. 
1980 

Ramsey  County's  Forgotten  Cemetery  -  Park 
Genealogical  Books  &  Maplewood  Area 
Historical  Society.  1998 

Reference  to  Gravestones,  Stone  Cutters,  Funeral 
Expenses,  Etc.  in  the  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  Probate  Records  Vol.  1-79  - 
transcribed  from  manuscripts  of  Harriette 
M.  Forbes  by  Rev.  Ralph  Tucker,  Laurel  K. 
Gabel,  and  Lisa  Beth  Gabel. 

Reference  to  Gravestones,  Stone  Cutters,  Funeral 
Expenses,  Etc.  in  the  Suffolk  county, 
Massachusetts,  Probate  Records  Vol.  2-79  - 
transcribed  from  manuscripts  of  Harriette 
M.  Forbes  by  Laurel  K.  Gabel,  and  Lisa  Beth 
Gabel. 

Remember  Me  As  You  Pass  By:  Style  as 
Evidence  in  Tombstones  of  Alexandria  -  Suzita 
Myers. 

Reproducing  Relief  Surfaces:  A  Complete 
Handbook  of  Rubbing,  Dabbing,  Casting  and 
Daubing  -  William  J.  A.  McGeer.  1972 

Saving  Graces  -  David  Robinson.  1995 

Stones:  Eighteenth  Century  Scottish 
Gravestones  -  Betty  Willsher  and  Doreen 
Hunter.  1979 

Stories  on  Stone:  A  Book  of  American  Epitaphs- 
Charles  L.Wallis.  1954 

Stranger,  Stop  and  Cast  an  Eye:  A  Guide  to 
Gravestones  and  Gravestone  Rubbing  -  G. 
Walker  Jacobs.  1972 

A  Study  of  Tombstones  -  Christine  B.  Dove. 
1978 

Tar  Heel  Tombstones  and  the  Tales  They  Tell  - 
Henry  King.  1990 

Toward  Memory  and  Mourning:  A  Study  of 
Changing  Attitudes  Toward  Death  Between 
1750  and  1850  as  Revealed  by  Gravestones  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Merrimack  River  Valley, 
Mourning  Pictures,  and  Representative 
Writirigs  -  Faye  Joanne  Baker  (dissertation). 
1977 


Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 
-Vol.7.  1959 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  8.     1960 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  9.     1962 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  10.  1963 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  11.  1964 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  12.  1965 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  13.  1966 

Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monument  Society 

-  Vol.  14.  1967 

Victorian  Cemetery  Art  -  Edmund  V.  Gillon,Jr.- 
1972 

Who's  Buried  in  Grant's  Tomb?  A  Tour  of 
Presidential  Gravesites  -  Brian  Lamb  and  C- 
SPAN  staff.  2000    0 


[To  borrow  these  books  from  the  Lending 
Library,  see  the  AGS  web  site 
www.gravestonestudies.org/lendinglibrary 
or  contact  the  AGS  office  for  an  order  form.J 
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New  Carver  Research  Alters  Photo 
Captions 

Vincent  LuH  writes  that  in  the  light  of 
some  recent  intense  research,  he  would  like 
to  amend  his  article  in  the  Summer  2002 
issue.  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  "One  if  by  Land,  Two  if 
by  Sea." 

Fig.  1,  Henry  Paul  Sterling  (1800)  and 
Fig.  3,  Joseph  Cole  (1799)  should  now  read, 
"probably  from  the  shop  of  Asa  Fox."  He 
had  apprentices  who  may  have  done  the 
work. 

Cemetery  Gate  Seeks  Home 

Charles  Marchant  of  Townshend, 
Vermont,  writes  that  he  has  discovered  a 
cemetery  gate  for  sale  in  an  antique  shop  in 
Vermont.  They  said  they  got  it  from  an 
estate  in  Massachusetts.  On  it  are  the  words, 
"Edward  Dickinson  1858."  Charlie  has 
contacted  the  Dickinson  Family  Association, 
but  they  don't  know  where  the  gate  was 
originally.  He  has  also  contacted  towns 
around  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  a 
number  of  Dickinsons  lived  but  so  far  has 
not  found  any  cemeteries  that  are  missing  a 
gate.  If  AGS  members  have  any  clues, 
please  contact  Charles  Marchant  at 
barley@sover.net. 

County  Historical  Society  Surveys 
Its  Cemeteries 

Charles  H.  Martinez  of  the  Oakland 
County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  405 
Oakland  Avenue,  Pontiac,  Michigan,  48342 
writes,  "I  read  with  interest  'The  Erie 
County  Historic  Cemetery  Survey  Project'" 
in  the  Summer  2002  Quarterly  (pp.  15-16). 
The  Oakland  Society  is  also  engaged  in  a 
cemetery  survey,  identifying  about  140 
burial  grounds  so  far  in  Oakland  County, 
Michigan.  They  date  from  the  1820s  to  the 
present  and  are  mostly  well-maintained  and 
managed.  They  have  recorded  their 
ownership,  size  of  site,  accessibility, 
gravestone  legibility  and  orientation, 
earliest  interment,  types  of  fences  and 
internal  roadways,  percentage  of  tree  cover, 
and  other  factors. 

They  are  hoping  to  publish  their  records 


at  the  end  of  2003  under  the  title.  Dead 
Reckoning:  A  Compendium  of  Oakland  County, 
Michigan  Cemeteries.  It  will  incude 
information  on  the  development  of  cemetery 
styles  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
scientific  advancement  in  the  allied 
undertaking/funeral  trades  that  affect  the 
way  we  treat  and  view  death. 

REQUEST:  "Our  research  has  recorded 
in  several  instances  an  interesting  spatial 
relationship;  one  that  placed  early 
cemeteries  here  (1820-1840)  next  to  one- 
room  schoolhouses.  We  were  wondering  if 
your  membersliip  might  have  encountered 
a  similar  pattern  in  their  localities.  Their 
assistance  would,  of  course,  be 
acknowledged  in  the  book." 

Two  Responses  to  Ann  Nepsa's 
Conservation  Questions 

[Our  thanks  to  two  AGS  members  who 
responded  to  the  query  in  the  Summer  2002 
Quarterly,  p.  22,  from  Ann  Nepsa.] 

Michael  Trinkley,  Director  of  Chicora 
Foundation  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
writes. 

We  advise  individuals  and 
organizations  who  are  contemplating 
stone  treatments  to  deal  only  with 
members  of  the  Amercan  Institute  for 
Conservation  of  Historic  and  Artistic 
Works  or  AIC  for  short.  As  subscribers 
to  the  AIC's  Code  of  Ethics  and 
Standards  of  Practice,  these  individuals 
provide  some  assurance  that  the 
treatments  being  proposed  are  sound 
and  appropriate.  AIC  members  are 
guided  by  their  respect  for  the  original 
fabric,  using  the  least  intrusive  methods, 
maximizing  reversibility,  and  selecting 
options  which  are  most  likely  to  achieve 
long-term  success. 

They  are  required  to  provide 
prospective  clients  with  treatment 
proposals  which  outine  what  will  be 
done,  how  it  will  be  done,  and  the 
materials  which  will  be  selected  to  do  the 
treatment. 

You  are  asked  to  sign  off  on  the 
treatment,  understanding  the  risks.   When 


the  treatment  is  completed,  AIC  members 
provide  you  with  a  summary  of  the 
treatment.  Michael  continues,  "Are  all  AIC 
treatments  successful?  No,  of  course  not,  but 
AIC  membership  clearly  indicates  a 
willingness  to  accept  one's  responsibility  for 
conservation  treatments." 

Regarding  cleaning  gravestones,  Michael 
asks  "Is  cleaning  really  necessary?  Does  the 
client  vmderstand  the  soil  will  return?  What 
level  of  cleaning  is  really  necessary?  We  have 
found  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
cleaning  is  typically  the  least  important 
aspect  of  most  preservation  projects  (lest  I  am 
misinterpreted,  there  are  times  when  cleaning 
is  important,  but  in  general,  cleaning  is  far 
too  overused  in  cemeteries.)"  [See 
www.chicora.org/cemeterypubs.htm  or 
www.chicora.org/cemetery.htm  for  more 
informtion  about  Chicora  Foundation.] 

Gary  M.  Turnquist  of  Chincoteague 
Island,  Virginia,  also  responded  to  Ann 
Nepsa's  inquiry.  Mr.  Turnquist  notes. 

Two  concepts  in  conservation  that 
were  not  addressed  in  Nepsa's  inquiry 
were  the  original  condition  of  the  stones 
and  the  reversibility  of  the  action  taken. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  at  the  time  of 
creation,  these  markers  were  painted 
white  with  gold  lettering,  that  had 
subsequently  deteriorated,  then  in  fact  the 
man  was  'restoring'  the  original  intent  of 
the  maker  in  repainting  and  gilding  the 
stones.  If  this  cannot  be  historically 
demonstrated,  then  this  man  has  been 
entertaining  himself  with  a  self-created 
hobby  for  the  past  several  years. 

Regarding  reversibility  of  the  process, 
if  he  used  latex  paint  for  the  white,  this  is 
a  semi-permeable  membrane  that  will 
allow  sufficient  water  transfer  so  as  not 
to  destroy  the  stone,  at  least  in  California. 
The  gold  is  probably  in  an  oil  base,  but 
the  percentage  of  the  surface  covered  is 
so  little  so  as  not  to  be  concerned.  If  the 
white  were  in  an  oil  base,  the  ambient 
moisture  in  the  stone  would  blow  the 
paint  off  in  a  few  years  anyway,  peeling 
enough  to  realize  moisture  stabilization. 
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The  down  side  is  that  in  the 
California  environment,  it  may  take  fifty 
or  sixty  years  for  the  'treatment'  to  fully 
dissolve  and  wash  away.  Your  greatest 
concern  is  that  someone  forty-five  or 
fifty  years  from  now  does  not  decide  to 
'restore'  the  painted  stone  and  repeat  the 
misguided  process. 

As  for  your  final  question,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  real  world  that  qualifies 
a  person  in  the  'proper 'preservation  of 
Civil  War,  or  any  other  era,  headstones. 
Knowledge  of  material,  sensitivity,  and 
craftsmanship  are  the  guiding  principles 
in  preservation,  be  it  in  wood  or  in  stone. 

Final  Disposition 

[This  article  is  an  update  on  the  article 
"Joseph  Peters  (1726-1761)"  by  John  Spaulding 
that  appeared  in  the  Summer  2002  issue  of  the 
AGS  Quarterly,; 

Following  the  publication  of  the  article 
"  Joseph  Peters  (1726-1761)"  in  the  Summer 
2002  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  decision  to 
move  the  remains  of  Joseph  Peters  was 
made.  After  a  few  descendants  of  Mr.  Peters 


gave  permission,  the  necessary  permits  were 
issued  on  September  16, 2002.  On  September 
17,  state  archaeologist  Nick  Bellantoni, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  "Friends  of  the 
Office  of  State  Archaeology,"  removed  the 
broken  headstone  and  located  the  remains 
about  3  1/2  feet  deep  in  VERY  rocky  soil. 
The  following  day,  the  remains  were 
removed  to  the  archaeology  lab  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  for  analysis  and 
documentation  while  awaiting  reburial. 

Dr.  Bellantoni  wanted  the  descendants 
of  Mr.  Peters  to  attend  the  reburial.  It  took  a 
month  to  make  the  arrangements.  Nine 
descendants  traveled  from  Canada  and 
another  couple  from  Connecticut  attended. 
Father  Robert  Duval,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  Hebron,  Connecticut  conducted 
the  service  for  the  family,  members  of  the 
church,  and  the  Hebron  Historical  Society  on 
October  19,  2002. 

The  headstone  and  footstone  for  Mr. 
Peters,  which  were  broken  more  than  120 
years  ago,  were  relocated  to  the  Church  of 
England  Burying  Ground  on  Godfrey  Hill 
in  Hebron  and  repaired  by  Ruth  Shapleigh- 
Brown,  Executive  Director  of  the  Connecticut 


Photo  by  Rene  Cadieux 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Gerald  Scully,  Milford,  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Gerald  Scully,  Milford, 
Connecticut;  Shirley  Peters,  Manitoba,  Canada;  Arthur  Peters,  Manitoba,  Canada;  Father 
Bob  Duval,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hebron,  Connecticut;  Steven  Karatnyk,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Sharon  Cadieux,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada;  Barbara  Peters,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
Canada;  Michele  Karatnyk,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  Douglas  Peters,  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  Canada;  Sheila  Dowdell,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Kneeling,  left  to  right:  John 
Spaulding,  Manchester,  Connecticut;  Christopher  Burt,  East  Hampton,  Connecticut. 


Gravestone  Network  and  a  member  of  AGS. 
As  shown  in  the  photograph,  Mr.  Peters  now 
lies  within  five  feet  of  his  two  oldest  children 
and  about  fifty  feet  from  his  parents. 

Deborah  Burchard,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Peters,  remarried  about  ten  years  after  he 
died  and  survived  until  1799.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  graves  of  Deborah 
and  her  second  husband,  Samuel  Hodge. 

Members  in  the  News 

[From  a  clipping  sent  in  by  Neill  Herring, 
Jessup,  Georgia,  from  The  Macon  [Georgia] 
Telegraph  on  August  30,  2002,  entitled 
"Uncovering  buried  history"  by  Gray 
Beverley.  J 

About  a  year  ago.  Earl  Colvin,  a  44-year- 
old  history  buff,  was  searching  the  Web  for 
information  about  veterans  buried  in  Jones 
County.  When  he  found  the  material  online 
to  be  inadequate,  Colvin  (pronounced 
"Cawl-vin")  decided  to  research  cemeteries 
firsthand.  A  year  later,  Colvin  has  registered 
178  sites  and  about  8,000  graves  in  the 
county. 

"The  data  he's  got  is  just  fantastic,"  said 
Susan  Harrington,  a  professor  of  information 
systems  at  Georgia  College  &  State 
University.  Harrington,  a  member  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
of  AGS  was  a  speaker  at  the  Savannah  AGS 
Conference  last  June.  She  created  a  web  site 
of  graves  in  Baldwin,  Hancock,  and  Jones 
counties.  She  said  what  Colvin  and  his  wife 
of  25  years,  Beth,  have  accomplished  will 
benefit  students  and  generations  of  Jones 
Coimtians  to  come. 

When  Colvin  locates  a  grave,  he  logs  its 
coordinates  with  a  Global  Positioning 
System  device.  He  creates  maps  of  larger 
cemeteries  and  records  information  from 
grave  markers.  When  the  tombstones  are 
illegible,  he  often  wiU  tap  the  surface  with  a 
sock  filled  with  flour,  which  he  said  is  the 
safest  way  to  read  aged  markings. 

Some  grave  sites  are  labeled  only  by  a 
rock  and  a  depressions  in  the  ground.  He 
logs  them,  too.  Men  and  women,  black  and 
white — if  they're  buried  in  Jones  County, 
Colvin  said  he  wiU  try  to  find  them. 

The  information  gets  entered  into 
Harrison's  web  site,  which  has  indexes  of 
family  and  cemetery  names  and,  in  many 
cases,  includes  directions  and  photographs. 

Colvin  and  Harrington  hope  their  work 
will  help  families  leam  about  their  past  while 
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NEW  BOOK 


C.  -  Ettnice  Bancroft's  stone 
color:  plum  with  white  design 


A  -  Ax  and  Tree  from  Lt.  John  Chaffe 
stone  -  color:  black  with  white  design 


D  -  "I  told  You  I  was  Sick"  - 
color:  black  with  white  lettering 


B  -  Flying  Hourglass  from  William  Field 
stone  -  color:  plum  with  white  design 


SALE  PRICE  -  ALL  FIVE  SHIRTS: 

M,  L,  XL:  Mem  -  $12,  Others  -  $15 
2XL:  Mem  -  $13,  Others  -  $17 
Wt.  1  lb.  3  oz. 


E  -  Flower  and  Scythe  from  Eunice 
Colton  stone  -  color:  plum  with  white 


A  Visitors'  Guide  to 
Oregon  Historic 
Cemeteries 

By  the  Oregon  Historic  Cemeteries 
Association 

The  "Great  Migration"  of  white 
settlers  into  the  Oregon  Territory  officially 
began  in  1843  with  thousands  of 
emigrants  leaving  established  homes, 
loving  families,  and  thriving  towns  to 
make  their  way  across  2,000  miles  of. 
dusty  ruts,  muddy  hills,  rocks,  mountains, 
and  rivers. 

Today  visitors  flock  to  Oregon  hoping 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious 
past... that  heritage  left  us  by  our  brave 
pioneer  settlers. 

This  guide  was  developed  as  a  method 
of  sharing  this  heritage  with  visitors  and 
residents  alike. 

Spiralbound 
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Notes  &  Queries 


protecting  cemeteries  in  the  future.  They 
note  that  federal  law  includes  stem  penalties 
for  those  who  vandalize  or  desecrate  grave 
sites. 

The  web  site  for  information  on  grave 
sites  in  Jones,  Baldwin,  and  Hancock 
counties  is  http://oldcapitol.gcsu.edu/ 
Tones/.  If  you  have  information  to 
contribute  about  Jones  County  locations,  call 
(478)  986-3500. 

A  Note  about  a  New  AGS  Institutional 
Member 

The  Lincoln  Cemetery  Project 
Association  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
has  recently  joined  our  ranks  and  sent  in  this 
information  about  the  cemetery: 

Many  visitors  are  attracted  to 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  its 
historical  significance  to  our  country, 
but  only  a  few  visit  Lincoln  Cemetery. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  almost  forgotten  historical 
landmark  in  our  country. 

The  cemetery,  in  existence  since 
1867,  was  originally  called  the  GoodvwU 
Cemetery.  The  Sons  of  Goodwill  was 
an  African- American  organization  that 
included  local  veterans  of  the  U.S. 
Colored  Troops. 

Today,  over  forty  veterans  are 

buried  here.  Thirty  served  our  covmtry 

during   the   Civil  War  in  various 

regiments  of  the  U.S.  Colored  Troops. 

Civil  War  veterans  were  denied  an 

honorable  burial  in  the  Soldier's 

National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg 

because  of  segregation. 

Lincoln  Cemetery  is  also  the  final  resting 

place  of  veterans  from  other  wars  and 

notable  African- American  leaders  from  the 

Gettysburg  area. 

While  the  cemetery  has  suffered  from 
neglect,  today  it  is  a  work  in  progress  with 
many  restoration  projects  underway. 

The  Lincoln  Cemetery  Project 
Association  has  published  Segregation  in 
Death:  Gettysburg's  Lincoln  Cemetery,  $17 
including  s&h.  For  more  information  about 
the  book  or  the  cemetery,  contact:  Lincoln 
Cemetery  Project  Association,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
4207,  Gettysburg,  PA  17325,  (717)  642-8787, 
www.lincoIncemetery.org 


r 


Gillon's  Gleanings  Corner 

AGS  members  who  own  Early  New 
England  Gravestone  Rubbings  by  Edmund 
Vincent  GUlon,  Jr.,  are  sometimes  frustrated 
that  he  didn't  always  give  the  name,  date, 
and  town  for  each  of  the  illustrations.  It 
would  also  be  helpful  if  the  carvers,  where 
known,  could  be  identified. 

Vincent  Luti  invites  AGS  members  to 
contribute  to  a  "Gillon's  Gleanings  Comer" 
where  readers  could  send  information  that 
can  be  added  to  your  copies  of  the  book. 

To  start  us  off,  Vincent  offers  this 
information: 

Plate  15  bottom,  carved  by  John  Bull, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Plate  26,  carved  by  Beza  Soule, 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts 

Plate  29,  carved  by  John  Bull,Newport, 
Rhode  Island 

Plate  36,  carved  by  William  Stevens, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Plate  43,  carved  by  Levi  Maxey,  Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Plate  47,  bottom,  carved  by  John  Bull  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Plate  49,  New  Braintree,  Massachusetts 
1799,  from  the  shop  of  Asa  Fox,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  probably  lettered  by  Joseph 
Bagley 

Plate  81  bottom,  possibly  carved  by 
James  New,  Wrentham,  Massachusetts 

Plate  85,  carved  by  Gabriel  Allen, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Plate  133,  probably  carved  by  Ebenezer 
Winslow,  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts 

Plate  134,  carved  by  Stephen  Hartshorn, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Stone  in  West 
Thompson,  Connecticut 

Plate  137  bottom,  probably  carved  by 
Ebenezer  Winslow,  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts 

Plate  163,  carved  by  Beza  Soule, 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut 

Plate  172,  Northboro,  Massachusetts, 
probably  carved  by  John  New,  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts 

Plate  175  bottom,  carved  by  Beza  Soule, 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut 

Plate  177  bottom,  carved  by  William 
Stevens,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Please  send  your  contributions  to 
Vincent  Luti,  PO  Box  412,  Westport,  MA 
02790. 


Texas:  A  Grant-Friendly  State 

With  a  growing  interest  in  grants,  many 
non-profit  organizations  (such  as  cemetery 
associations  and  "Friends"  groups)  are 
searching  out  new  contacts  and  handy  ap- 
proaches to  this  often  unwieldy  subject.  In 
Texas,  John  Sharp,  the  Comptroller  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts,  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
help  was  needed  and  his  office  promptly 
compiled  a  comprehensive  and  user- 
friendly  directory  of  federal  and  state  grants. 

Called  The  Comptroller's  State  and  Fed- 
eral Grant  Directory,  it  is  a  computer-based 
system  that  provides  irrunediate  access  to 
information  about  federal  and  state  grants, 
loans,  and  technical  assistance.  Each  pro- 
gram listed  in  the  system  includes  informa- 
tion on  such  topics  as: 

•  Types  of  assistance 

•  Applicant  eligibility  requirements 

•  Application  procedures 

•  Deadlines 

•  Formula  and  matching 

requirements 

•  Use  and  use  restrictions 

•  Range  and  average  of  financial 

assistance 

•  Regional,  local,  or  agency  office 

contacts 

The  foregoing  information  is  based  on 
data  published  in  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance  and  also  includes  Texas 
data  gathered  from  a  survey  of  state 
agencies. 

Programs  are  listed  imder  twenty-one 
categories,  of  which  the  following  hold  the 
most  promise  for  those  with  cemetery  and 
gravestone  interests: 

•  Community  development 

•  Cultural  affairs 

•  Education 

A  toll-free  grant  line  is  available  to  those 
wishing  to  discuss  their  needs  by  phone: 

l-(800)  531-5441,  Extension  3-4911. 

After  assessing  what  grant  information 
is  most  appropriate  to  your  needs,  the  staff 
will  mail  a  packet  of  program  information. 
This  telephone  service  is  available  during 
their  regular  office  hours:  Monday  through 
Friday,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

If  you  have  a  computer  with  a  modem, 
you  can  reach  the  Comptroller's  State  and 
Federal  Grant  Directory  by  calling  the 
Windows  on   State   Government   computer 
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bulletin  board  system  (BBS).  Dial  Window  on  your  modem  at  1- 
800-227-8392.  In  Austin,  call  475-1051.  Windows  supports  up  to 
28,800  baud  modems  and  follows  the  most  common  communica- 
tions settings: 

•  NO  parity/8  databits/1  stopbit/FULL  duplex 

(N,8,1,F). 

•  Through  Telnet  on  the  Internet,  you  can  connect  to 

Window  at  window.cpa. state. tx.us. 

•  Through  World  Wide  Web,  the  address  is:  http:// 

www.window.state.tx.us. 

Computer  access  is  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  If  you  experience  difficulties  connecting  to  Windows,  they 
suggest  you  call  1-800-531-5441,  extension  5-0996. 

If  you  prefer  to  discuss  your  needs  face-to-face,  the  Comp- 
troller has  made  this  possible  through  a  Local  Assistance  Field  Staff 
(all  having  on-line  access  to  the  Directory).   The  field  areas  and 


their  operation  points  have  been  designated  as: 


•  Alamo  Region/Hill  Country 

•  Coastal  Bend/Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 

•  Golden  Crescent 

•  Gulf  Coast 

•  Metroplex/North  Central 

•  Metroplex/South  Central 

•  Permian  Basin 

•  Rio  Grande  VaUey 

•  South  Plains/Panhandle 

•  Southeast  Texas/Brazos  Valley 

•  Upper  East  Texas 


San  Antonio 

Brownsville 

Victoria 

Houston 

Richardson 

Dallas 

Odessa 

McAllen 

Lubbock 

Beaumont 

Longview  and  Tyler 


For  current  telephone  numbers  and  contact  names,  ask  for: 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  Tax  Publication  No.  96-293,  which  is 
revised  periodically. 

Submitted  by:  Sybil  F.  Crawford,  10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  - 
#228,  Dallas,  TX  75230-U08. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Bob  Drinkwater 

35  Hadley  Road  #214 

Sunderland,  MA  01375 

(413)  665-5257 


Just  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
century  ago,  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies  coalesced  from  ideas 
and  energy  set  loose  at  the  first  Dublin 
Seminar  for  New^  England  Folklife.  At 
that  time,  I  was  a  29-year  old  graduate 
student  aspiring  to  be  an  historical 
archaeologist.  Today,  I  am  the  full-time 
parent  of  a  six-year  old,  a  part-time 
teacher  and  photographer  and  President 
of  AGS.  As  a  charter  member  of  AGS,  I 
have  watched  and  to  some  extent,  helped 
our  organization  grow  and  branch  out 
from  its  New  England  roots.  I  am 
honored  to  serve  as  President.  I 
encourage  you  all  to  do  what  you  can  to 
help  our  organization  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  next  quarter  century. 

This  past  June,  many  of  us  took  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the  heat,  the 
hospitality,    and    the    splendor    of 


Savarmah.  Less  than  a  year  from  now,  we 
will  meet  again  at  Green  Mountain 
College  in  Poultney,  Vermont. 

We  have  already  begun  plarming  for 
2004,  the  probable  site.  Western 
Connecticut  State  University  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

For  2005,  Seattle,  Washington, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Rochester,  New  York 
and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
suggested.  If  you  wish  to  help  us  plan 
and  organize  these  and  future 
conferences,  PLEASE,  PLEASE,  PLEASE  let 
us  know. 

Next  week,  I  plan  to  resume  work  on 
our  25th  Anniversary  Booklet.  We  began 
collecting  material  for  this  project  about 
a  year  ago  and  hope  to  complete  it  before 
June  2003.  If  you  have  material  (especially 
photographs)  you  think  we  should 
consider,  please  send  it  along.  I  will  have 
a  bit  more  to  say  about  this  and  other 
projects  in  the  next  Quarterly.     0 


FUNDED    IN    PART    BY 


massculturaIcouncil.org 


Conferees  on 
the  Charleston 
tour  photograph- 
ing stones  at 
Circular  Church 
Cemetery. 
Brenda  Malloy 
holds  the  mirror 
to  shine  sunlight 
on  an  unlit  stone 
for  Gary 
CoIIison's  photo. 


Photo  by  Tom  Malloy 
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Despite  spicy  temperatures  and  an  often  hectic 
schedule,  the  AGS  corvference  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  was 
a  pleasure.  How  wonderful  to  be  able  to  meet  so  many 
members  and  to  experience  first-hand  the  passion, 
dedication,  and  intellectual  curiosity  that  drives  our 
association. 

Now  on  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  what  drives  our  finances. 
With  the  tremendous  cuts  recently  administered  to  the 
Massachusetts  arts  budget,  AGS  had  feared  that  the  mulH- 
year  funds  that  were  conditionally  awarded  to  us  from 
the  Cultural  Council  (which  itself  suffered  a  massive 
budget  downsizing  of  62%)  would  no  longer  be  available 
for  this  fiscal  year.  We  were  delighted  to  find  that  although 
our  grant  has  been  decreased,  we  will  stUl  be  awarded  a 
portion  with  which  to  continue  revamping  our 
informational  leaflets,  a  process  that  is  already  fully 
underway. 

We  have  also  secured  grant  funds  from  both  the 
Genealogical  Society  of  Vermont  and  the  Vermont  Old 
Cemetery  Association,  for  expenses  related  to  our 
upcoming  conference  in  Poultney,  Vermont,  in  the  summer 
of  2003. 

On  another  positive  note,  AGS'  proposal  to  the  Ellis  L. 
Phillips  Foimdation  has  been  accepted.  We  wiU  be  among 


55  organizations,  chosen  from  an  initial  pool  of  170  entries,  to  be 
listed  in  the  Phillips  Foundation  Catalogue  for  Philanthropy. 
Though  we  will  not  receive  any  direct  financial  support  from 
the  foundation,  the  exposure,  leading  to  possible  donations  and 
new  memberships,  will  be  excellent. 

AGS  graciously  thanks  the  organizations  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  all  of  our  members,  donors,  and  tireless  volunteers 
who  have  helped  to  make  this  25th  Armiversary  year  a  highly 
successful  one.    0 


MARKERS  News 

When  MARKERS  XX:  The  Annual  Journal  of  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies  is  published  this  winter,  it  will  mark  the 
end  of  Dick  Meyer's  eleven-year  tenure  as  editor.  In  Dick's  expert 
hands,  MARKERS  has  grown  to  include  a  broadening  range  of 
topics  and  an  international  bibliography  of  recent  scholarship. 
The  ten  issues  that  Dick  has  already  edited  have  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  of  which  AGS  can  be  proud. 

Beginning  with  MARKERS  XXI,  Gary  Collison  will  take  over 
as  editor.  Gary  has  already  begun  work  on  Volume  XXI  and 
welcomes  submissions,  suggestions,  recommendations,  queries, 
and  help  (especially  from  someone  who  would  like  to  do  the 
annual  bibliography  of  scholarship).  Effective  immediately,  send 
all  inquiries  and  submissions  (please  request  a  contributor  guide 
first)  to: 

Gary  Collison 

Editor,  MARKERS:  Annual  Journal  of  the 

Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

Perm  State  York 

1031  Edgecomb  Ave. 

York,  PA  17403 
Gary  can  also  be  contacted  by  email:  glc@psu.edu:  phone: 
717-771-4029;  or  fax:  717-771-4022. 


Correction:  hi  Vol.  26  No.  3,  Summer  2002,  in  Vincent  Luti's 
article  on  page  9,  the  Asa  Fox  estate  was  administered  in  1803, 
not  1893,  by  Joseph  Bagley. 
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The  Mystery  of  Leola: 

The  Secret  of  the  Solitary 
Gravestone  Finally  Revealed 


Tom  Jenkins 


Leola  M. 

Dau.  Of 

Francis  & 

Mary  E.  Noel 

Bom  March  30, 1882 

Died  April  18  1883 

Our  Darling  Sleeps 


M 


ore  than  eleven  decades  ago,  this  sad  epitaph  was 
inscribed  on  a  gravestone.  Today,  in  an  abandoned  cemetery  near 
the  small  town  of  Akna  in  central  Colorado,  a  solitary  stone  stands 
amid  the  scattered  and  decayed  wooden  crosses  where  96  people 
are  buried.  There  are  wild  grasses  and  wUd-flowers  but  no  other 
gravestones,  no  signs,  no  entrance  gate  or  road,  and,  obviously,  no 
caretaker.  This  baby  girl's  headstone  is  of  white  marble,  not  cracked, 
stained,  or  defaced.  It  remains  straight  and  alone  in  the  frigid  wind 
swooping  down  from  the  nearby  14,000-foot  mountains. 

On  my  way  to  climb  adjacent  Mt.  Lincoln,  I  came  upon  this 
gravemarker  by  accident  and  stopped  to  read  the  inscription.  Who 
was  Leola  Noel?  Who  were  her  parents?  What  happened  to  her? 
How  did  she  die  at  the  age  of  only  one  year  and  19  days?  Some 
days  later,  after  pondering  these  questions,  1  decided  to  look  for  the 
answers.  In  nearby  Fairplay,  the  County  Library's  1882-1883 
newspapers  had  no  record  of  her  birth  or  death.  The  townspeople — 
the  postmistress,  the  general  store  owner,  and  the  sheriff,  including 
Eric  Swanson,  a  museum  curator  and  historian — knew  something 
about  the  cemetery  but  nothing  about  Leola.  1  searched  further. 
Denver's  highly  respected  Western  History  Department  of  the  Public 


Photos  by  Tom  Jenkins 

Library  and  the  Colorado  Historical  Society  Museum  Library  gave 
background  history  but  shed  no  light  on  the  enigma.  Alma 
newspapers  published  at  the  time  (1882-83)  cannot  be  found.  Park 
County  historian,  Harold  Warren,  remains  the  best  source  of 
information  but  he  didn't  have  any  knowledge  of  Leola's  family  or 
death.  It  was  a  mystery. 

Looking  to  the  history  books  for  background  clues,  1  found  more 
information  about  the  tovm  of  Alma  and  the  smaller  mining  town 
of  Park  City,  after  which  Leola's  cemetery  was  named.  The  discovery 
of  rich  lode  deposits  of  gold  in  1860  and  silver  on  Mounts  Lincoln 
and  Bross  in  1871  drew  miners,  entrepreneurs,  and  a  few  outlaws 
to  the  east  slope  of  the  Mosquito  range.  Akna  developed  from  500 
residents  — nine  years  before  Leola  was  bom — to  5,000  by  1883,  with 
a  town  council,  various  businesses  including  banks,  and  several 
hotels.  Remnants  of  two  of  the  largest  silver  mines — the  Dolly 
Varden  and  the  Moose — still  remain  near  the  13,000-foot  elevation 
of  Mt.  Bross,  having  produced  $3,000,000  by  1878.  Both  stagecoach 
and  railroad  served  the  area.  Although  the  history  provided 
background  clues,  1  still  had  no  specific  answers. 

The  winter  weather  seemed  to  be  more  meaningful.  The  cold 
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sis of  design  and  lettering,  readers 
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carvers  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
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biographies  of  theSse  remarkable  folk 
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nearly  200  photographs,  drawings, 
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temperatures,  the  heavy  snows  and  the  relentless  winds  made  the 
winter  months  difficult  for  people  in  Alma  and  Park  City  (altitude 
10,578  feet).  I  came  across  stories  of  people  being  snowed  in  and  at 
times  the  town  was  isolated.  A  resident  once  set  out  on  snowshoes 
for  medical  supplies;  his  body  was  found  the  next  spring.  The 
weather  contributed  to  the  occurrence  of  the  flu,  pneumonia,  and 
diphtheria,  to  add  to  the  problems  of  "brain  fever"  and  smallpox. 
Both  the  Park  City  Cemetery  and  the  Buckskin  Cemetery  (also  near 
Alma)  contained  the  graves  of  many  children  who  died  prematurely 
from  these  ailments. 

For  me,  the  mystery  persisted.  Sometime  in  the  late  1950s  or 
early  1960s,  "...  in  a  single  night,  thieves  stole  every  tombstone  in 
Park  City  Cemetery,"  explained  Swanson,  "except  one — Leola 
Noel's."  Why  did  the  thieves  not  take  the  baby  girl's  gravestone? 
Was  it  not  there  that  night,  having  been  removed  by  someone  else — 
thief  or  otherwise — who  returned  it  at  a  later  date?  (Swanson  said 
the  stone  was  there  when  he  was  a  child,  in  the  1940s.)  Did  someone 
remove  it  at  an  earlier  time  and  keep  it  protected  from  the  weather 
and  would-be  thieves  for  years?  Does  that  explain  its  unblemished 
condition?  Or  was  it  the  white  marble  and  lack  of  acid  rain  over 
the  years? 

I  felt  stymied  by  my  apparent  lack  of  progress,  having  searched 
multiple  records  in  many  state  and  federal  repositories  by  this  time. 
Questions  still  vexed  me  about  the  silent  little  girl  who  knew  nothing 
of  my  quest.  Why  the  abandoned  gravestone  with  the  rosebud 
symbolism?  Why  is  the  stone  unattended?  Are  there  no  relatives 
remaining?  Does  no  one  visit  the  cemetery?  The  other  grave 
markers  had  been  taken  by  curio  hunters  for  mantelpieces  and 
doorstops,  their  carvings  of  angels  and  flowers  too  appealing  for 
some  misguided  folks  to  resist.  Harold  Warren  said,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Noel  family,  but  the  little  girl's  stone  was  stolen 
once.  The  sheriff  got  a  phone  call  from  a  woman  proprietor  of  a  gas 
station  whose  sharp  eyes  saw  it  in  the  back  of  a  pickup  partially 
covered  with  a  tarp.  The  sheriff  took  it  back."  Now,  it  is  cemented 
to  a  base  stone  to  prevent  theft. 

Larger  questions  prodded  me.  What  had  happened  to  her  in 
the  first  place?  In  a  mining  boom,  with  one  of  the  mines  only  300 
feet  from  the  town  of  Park  City,  some  of  the  miners  or  their  relatives 
must  have  been  able  to  afford  an  inscribed  gravestone,  but  from 
where?  Was  it  from  a  mail-order  catalog  from  Sears  or  Wards?  Who 
was  this  family?  Where  did  they  go  from  Park  City? 

Gradually,  from  the  census  documents  at  the  National  Archives 
office  in  Denver,  various  libraries,  and  information  from  genealogists 
in  a  half-dozen  states,  I  learned  about  the  other  family  members 
and  their  dates  of  birth  and  death.  I  gathered  birth  certificates  , 
burial  permits,  and  interment  records.  Francis  and  Mary  Noel  were 
married  in  Georgetown,  Colorado,  in  1879,  moved  shortly  to  Park 
City,  then  to  Denver  where  the  Denver  city  directories  showed  they 
lived  for  about  seven  years,  and  then  they  disappeared  from  the 
records.  It  was  obvious  they  had  left,  but  where?  Back  to  rural 
Colorado?  Out  of  state? 

How  could  I  find  out?  Where  to  continue,  or  as  I  felt,  where  to 
start?  There  were  two  other  daughters,  Leila  and  Vita,  and  a  son, 
Francis  Bryan,  born  in  1898,  as  well  as  Francis'  brother,  Clement, 
who  had  lived  with  the  family  a  short  time  in  Park  City  working 


with  Francis  in  the  mines.  Another  brother,  John,  left  no  record  and 
a  sister,  Marion,  stayed  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  (England)  when  the  three 
brothers  came  to  this  country.  That's  all  I  knew. 

It  was  still  a  quiet  mystery.  I  was  going  nowhere,  so  I  searched 
the  census  for  the  ancestors  of  Mary  Noel,  trying  to  trace  from  her 
birthplace  in  Ohio.  I  found  nothing  helpful.  I  queried  some 
experienced  researchers,  including  Roger  Cusick,  Director  of  the 
National  Association  for  Cemetery  Preservation,  about  the  logic  of  a 
continued  search. 

Focusing  on  Francis  seemed  to  be  the  right  choice.  Since  I 
speculated  that  he  had  made  some  business  transactions  during  his 
Denver  residency,  Cusick  suggested  looking  at  the  probate  record. 
Therefore,  I  needed  to  determine  if  he  had  any  Colorado  financial 
affairs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  regardless  of  where  he  died,  that 
required  probate. 

If  such  a  record  existed,  the  administrator  of  the  estate,  usually 
a  family  member  and /or  an  attorney  who  handled  the  proceedings 
would  be  listed.  I  learned  there  was  an  index  to  the  probate  records 
at  the  Colorado  State  Archives  Office.  To  look  up  a  probate  record,  I 
needed  only  the  name.  If  there  had  been  such  a  transaction,  the  file 
would  have  a  case  number  assigned  to  it,  which,  once  obtained,  could 
be  taken  to  the  Denver  Probate  Court  where  their  files  would  identify 
the  probate  document. 

I  was  excited  to  find  a  case  number  for  Francis  Noel  at  the 
Archives  Office  and  then  went  to  the  Probate  Court  where  I  looked 
at  the  probate  document.  And  there  I  found  what  I  wanted:  the 
probate  document  listed  Francis  Noel's  estate  administration.  These 
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were  his  brother,  Clement,  and  his  only  living  daughter,  Leila,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1923.  The  document  showed  he  had  died  in 
Hughson,  California. 

I  had  not  known  before  the  married  name  of  Leila  (Noel).  Along 
with  Clement  Noel,  it  was  on  the  probate  document.  Her  name 
was  Johnston  and  she  lived  in  Hughson. 

The  burial  dates  of  Francis  and  Mary,  which  I  had  previously 
acquired,  showed  Hughson  as  their  place  of  death.  But  the  various 
families  with  the  surname  of  Noel,  both  in  that  and  adjacent  towns, 
had  no  family  connection  to  Francis.  Therefore,  there  was  no  link  to 
living  relatives  who  might  be  Leola's  descendants — until  now. 

I  finally  had  the  name  and  place  to  look  for  a  possible  offspring 
of  Leila.  The  next  step  was  to  see  if  there  was  the  "right"  Johnston 
now  living  in  Hughson.  Rather  than  any  online  probing,  including 
the  most  helpful  Latter  Day  Saints  Family  History  Database,  I  went 
to  the  Stanislaus  County  phone  directory,  which  included  Hughson. 
There  was  only  one  Johnston  listed  in  that  town.  Only  one.  Could 
it  be  that  easy,  finally?  Could  this  solitary  listing  be  a  relative  of 
Francis  and  Mary  Noel,  the  parents  chiseled  on  Leola's  gravestone? 
If  so,  would  the  person  know  about  relatives  who  lived  more  than 
110  years  ago  over  one  thousand  miles  away? 

When  I  dialed  the  number,  a  man  answered.  I  asked,  "This 
may  seem  to  be  a  strange  question,  but  are  you  related  to  Francis 
and  Mary  Noel  who  once  lived  in  Alma,  Colorado?"  I  explained 
why  I  was  asking.  There  was  a  pause. 

"Yes,  they  were  my  grandparents,"  he  said. 

We  talked  at  length,  and  he  explained  they  were  both  buried  in 
a  cemetery  not  far  from  where  he  lived,  along  with  his  mother,  Leila 
Johnston,  who  was  the  strategic  link  in  my  search.  He  was  Archie 
Johnston,  age  87,  and  added  that  he  was  little  Leola's  nephew.  He 
was  as  cordial  as  could  be  and  thanked  me. 

Days  later,  I  spoke  to  him  again  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
had  happened  to  Leola,  the  baby  girl  who  had  begun  my  quest  in 
the  first  place.  His  answer  shocked  me. 

He  explained  that  Leola  was  vaccinated  for  smallpox,  a  disease 
which  had  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  Park  County  then.  An 
Alma  town  edict  made  it  imlawful  for  anyone  with  smallpox  to 
even  enter  the  town.  There  was  an  available  smallpox  vaccine,  but 
physicians  were  so  busy  tending  to  the  sick  that  they  couldn't  reach 
and  vaccinate  everyone.  Archie  Johnston  said  that  although  the 
dosage  was  not  easily  controlled,  "the  doctor  supplied  my 
grandfather  with  the  vaccine  for  him  to  administer  himself." 

After  five  years  of  searching  and  wondering  about  Leola,  I 
learned  the  ultimate  irony:  her  father,  Francis,  had  given  a  dose  of 
the  smallpox  vaccine  to  his  wife,  Mary,  and  he  also  had  given  a 
dose  to  his  baby  daughter,  hoping  to  protect  her  from  the  disease. 
But  the  opposite  occurred;  as  a  result  of  the  vaccine,  she  died. 

As  deep  as  any  pain  a  parent  can  feel,  he  had  to  face  the  truth 
he  had  given  his  daughter  an  overdose,  or  at  least  enough  to  cause 
the  complications,  which  led  to  her  death,  fri  spite  of  good  intentions, 
he  had  killed  her.  Archie  Johnston  reflected  the  sadness  as  he  spoke 
to  me  on  the  phone  and  again  in  a  letter. 

There  was  no  question  of  fault  or  even  carelessness  on  Francis' 
part.  I  talked  to  the  Park  County  Coroner  in  Fairplay  about  the 
court  records,  and  she  told  me  that  her  files  from  1870  showed  no 


record  of  any  inquest  involving  the  Noels.  She  said,  "Leola's  death 
was  from  undisputed  natural  causes." 

All  the  Noel  family  could  do  was  provide  a  sincere  expression 
of  their  grief  and  love  for  Leola,  a  gravestone  which  had  been 
inscribed  at  the  bottom,  "Our  darling  sleeps." 

Leola's  solitary  grave  marker  is  no  longer  a  mystery.      0 


Research  to  Solve  the  Leola  Mystery 

Starting  in  1991,  encompassing  five  years  of  research 
during  an  eight-year  period,  there  were  too  many  false  starts 
and  dead  ends  to  count  before  getting  the  facts  I  was  after. 
The  following  list  of  people  who  provided  varying  degrees  of 
assistance,  referrals,  advice  and  facts  were  mostly  unaware  of 
one  another,  with  only  a  couple  of  exceptions.  All  of  them 
were  interested  in  learning  the  little  girl's  history.  Here  is  the 
list: 

Local:  -Akna  Postmistress 

-Park  County  Sheriff 
-Park  County  Clerk 
-Park  County  Coroner 
-Fairplay  librarian 
-Fairplay  historian 
-Fairplay  genealogist 
-Resident  historian 
-Owner  of  cemetery  property 


Nationwide: 


-6  cemetery  experts 

-5  liistorians 

-18  genealogists 

-8  librarians 

-3  newspaper  editors 

-5  church  officials 

-2  museum  specialists 


Also: 


-the  Research  Coordinator  of  the  Association  for 

Gravestone  Studies 
-a  sculptor/gravestone  carver 
-LDS  Family  History  Center  coordinator 
-Colorado  Historical  Society  Museum  librarian 
-Former  editor  of  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
-Specialists  at  the  National  and  State  Archives 
-Three  other  descendants  of  Leola,  none  of  whom 

knew  anything  about  her 


From  the  looks  of  this  Ust,  I  was  either  very  inefficient  or 
met  a  large  challenge.    0 
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Fig.  1  Advertisement  placed  by  William  Homer  in  1800. 


Early  Nineteenth- Century  Boston  Stonecutters 


Part  III:  William  Bennett 

[Ed.  note— "Part  l:The  Geyer  Workshop"  was  in  the  Fall  2001  issue 
and  "Part  II:  Samuel  White  Jr."  appeared  in  the  Spring  2002  issue] 

James  Blachowicz 
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■\e  work  of  William  Bennett,  a  resident  Boston  carver,  can  be 
identified  through  six  probated  stones.  I  did  not  locate  the  other 
three  stones  corresponding  to  the  nine  citations  I  found  in  Suffolk 
County  records;  (see  Appendix).  In  addition,  we  have  three  "wall 
stones"  signed  by  Bennett,  that  is,  smaller  stones  that  were  attached 
to  the  fronts  of  multiple-burial  tombs,  identifying  their  owner 
usually  only  by  name,  year  of  death,  and  number. 

I  ascribe  a  total  of  135  gravestones  to  William  Bennett,  dated 
1790  through  about  1815  (see  Appendix):  eighty-nine  on  Cape  Cod, 
thirty-eight  in  Boston,  two  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  one  each  in 
Hull,  Plymouth,  Wayland,  and  on  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Wiscasset  and  Pemaquid,  Maine.  While  my  canvass  was 
substantial,  Bennett  no  doubt  produced  more  than  this. 

There  was  a  William  Bennett  bom  in  Charlestown  on  July  15, 
1780,  making  him  about  twenty-one  at  the  time  that  Bennett  the 
stonecutter  first  appears  in  Boston  tax  records.  Boston  vital  records 
have  a  William  Bennett  marrying  Martha  Godfry  in  Boston  on 
August  25, 1803,  and  a  William  Bennett  marrying  a  Polly  Manning 
in  Boston  on  July  1, 1809  (a  second  marriage?).  Boston  death  records 
have  a  William  Bennett  dying  of  a  liver  complaint  on  August  12, 
1835,  at  age  fifty-five,  the  right  age  for  the  Bennett  born  in 


Charlestown.  I  have  not  confirmed  that  these  records  all  refer  to  the 
same  man  or  that  this  was  indeed  the  stonecutter  There  was  another 
WilUam  Bennett  who  married  Meriah  Trufant  in  Boston  on  April  6, 
1795  (too  early  to  be  the  first  Bennett);  and  there  is  a  death  record  for 
a  William  Bennett  who  dies  of  "debility"  on  August  14, 1846,  at  age 
seventy-five.  Both  of  these  last  two  records  perhaps  refer  to  the  same 
man. 

An  entry  in  the  1802  tax  Taking  Lists  for  Boston's  Fifth  Ward 
Hsts  William  Bennett  as  a  journeyman  stonecutter  working  with  John 
Homer,  both  living  on  Middle  Street  (p.  2).  This  is  the  last  year  that 
John  Homer  is  listed  on  the  tax  rolls.  According  to  Boston  city 
directories  from  1796  through  1800,  John  Homer's  shop  was  on 
"Moore's  Wharf"';  significantly,  this  is  William  Bennett's  business 
address  from  1803  through  1807  (there  were  no  directories  for  1801 
and  1802).  Payments  for  gravestones  to  John  Homer  seem  to  end 
just  as  Bennett's  production  begins.  All  this  suggests  that  William 
Bennett  rather  than  John  Homer's  son  ,WiLliam,  took  over  the  Homer 
shop's  gravestone  business.  While  many  probate  payments  for 
gravestones  cite  "John  Homer  &  son,"  William  Homer  may  not  in 
fact  have  carved  many  gravestones,  if  any  at  all.  Four  facts  support 
this  possibility: 
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(a)  No  probate  mentioning  gravestones  has  been  discovered  that 
pays  William  Homer  alone  (my  search  of  Suffolk  County  probate 
records  was  complete  through  1815).  Yet  there  are  citations  which 
specifically  pay  a  William  Homer  (alone)  for  "repairing  the  wall 
over  the  tomb  and  setting  the  tombstones"  and  for  "opening  and 
cleaning  house,  and  stone  chain,"  and  another  which  pays  a  "Mr. 
Homer"  (which  cannot  be  John  Homer,  given  the  date)  for  "jamb 
stones."  That  is,  William  is  paid  for  masonry  work,  repair,  and 
maintenance.^  There  was,  however,  another  William  Homer  in 
Boston  who  was  a  mason,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  determine  whether 
any  of  these  references  may  have  been  to  him. 

(b)  Now  that  the  gravestones  of  Samuel  White,  Jr.  and  William 
Bennett  have  been  identified,  there  really  is  no  body  of  work  that 
we  might  ascribe  to  William  Homer.  I  found  no  stones  with  lettering 
typical  of  the  Homer  shop  after  1800,  that  is,  none  that  couldn't 
have  been  inscribed  by  John  Homer.  (1  provide  in  the  Appendix,  as 
a  basis  for  comparison,  a  sample  of  Homer  stones  carved  between 
1790  and  1800,  and  also  a  selection  of  late  probate  payments  to 
Homer,  some  of  which  were  previously  unknown). 

(c)  There  is  a  notice  which  William  Homer  put  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  running  from  July  30, 1800  (Fig.  1).'  Gravestone  carving  is 
not  mentioned,  although  it's  possible  that  this  might  be  included 
imder  "Marble  Work."  Nor  is  John  Homer  mentioned.  While  it's 
true  that  John  was  seventy-three  at  the  time,  he  may  still  have  been 
active,  because  he  continued  to  be  listed  as  a  stonecutter  on  tax  rolls 
from  1800  through  1802. 

(d)  Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  William  Bennett  was  working  with 
John  Homer  in  1802,  and  apparently  continued  Homer's  shop  on 
Moore's  Wharf  after  Homer  died.  William  Homer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  listed  on  the  same  1802  tax  roll  with  a  residence  on  Congress  Street 
and  a  shop  on  Eustis  Wharf  (also  called  Howard's  wharf);  that  is, 
he  was  apparently  neither  living  nor  working  with  his  father.  Bennett 
and  William  Homer  continue  their  respective  shops  at  the  same 
locations  at  least  through  1806.  William  Homer  is  listed  by  himself 
as  a  stonecutter  in  the  1805  Boston  directory  and  continues  to  be  so 
listed  as  late  as  1818.''  It  seems  likely  that  William  concentrated  on 
stone  work  other  than  making  gravestones.  Such  work  in  Boston 
was  in  abundance.  John  Homer  himself  was  often  mentioned  in 
Boston  town  records  in  connection  not  only  with  the  heavy  stone 
work  required  in  building  numerous  tombs  (especially  in  the  Central 
Burial  Ground),  but  also  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  paved 
roads,  abutments,  and  fencework. 

Yet  couldn't  it  have  been  William  Homer  and  not  Samuel  White, 
Jr.  who  was  responsible  for  the  set  of  eleven  cherub  stones  discussed 
in  Part  11  of  this  series?  These  cherubs,  after  all,  differ  distinctively 
from  those  carved  by  Geyer,  John  Homer,  William  Bennett  and 
Samuel  White,  Jr.  in  his  later  phase,  and  we,  at  present,  know  of  no 
one  else  who  could  have  carved  them.  John  Homer's  letters  on  these 
stones  clearly  point  to  someone  working  in  his  shop.  WilUam  Homer, 
working  with  his  father  at  the  time,  would  have  been  twenty-five 
at  the  earliest  date  of  this  set  and  twenty-nine  at  the  latest  date.  In 
contrast,  John  Homer  was  already  sixty-eight  in  1795,  while  WiUiam 
Bennett  was  probably  only  fifteen. 

If  the  John  Childs  (1792)  stone  (Fig.  6  of  Part  I  of  this  series)  is 
included  with  this  set  of  eleven  cherubs,  however,  William  Homer 


would  not  make  even  a  weak  candidate  for  the  carver,  for  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  think  that  he  would  have  carved  a  stone 
lettered  by  Geyer  or  someone  in  the  Geyer  shop.  And  so  I  still  think 
it  was  Samuel  White,  Jr.  who  carved  this  set,  although  the  overlap 
and  feature-sharing  among  these  cherubs  may  also  indicate  a 
collaboration  among  the  carvers  of  the  Homer  shop. 

We  do  not  find  any  probate  citations,  which  mention  gravestones, 
to  William  Homer  after  his  father's  death  probably  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  gravestones  are  not  mentioned  in  William's  advertisement 
of  1800.  Even  if  William  had  carved  a  few  stones  in  the  1790s  (yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did),  he  apparently  didn't  carve  any 
after  he  set  up  his  own  stonecutting  shop  independently  of  his  father. 
It  would  be  John  Homer 's  journeyman,  William  Bennett,  and  Samuel 
White,  Jr.  who  would  continue  providing  Geyer-type  cherubs  for 
those  customers  who  still  wanted  them.^  Bennett  has  seven  markers 
dated  before  1799,  but  they  may  aU  be  backdated  to  some  extent. 
Bennett  thus  appears  to  have  begun  carving  cherubs  for  the  Homer 
shop  just  as  White  and  William  Homer  were  leaving  it. 

Bennett's  probated  stone  for  James  Freeland  (1802)  has  a  cherub 
similar  to  that  of  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.  and  White's  early  type,  and  the 
lettering  leads  us  to  other  cherubs  stones  of  the  same  type,  including 
that  for  James  Carter  Singleton  (1800)  (Fig.  2).  But  Bennett  has  his 
bangs  curl  in  the  same  direction  rather  than  having  some  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head  curl  right,  as  they  do  on  ten  of  White's  eleven 
early  cherubs.  Bennett  also  ciirves  his  eyebrows,  as  did  Samuel  White 
on  most  of  his  later  stones.  Bennett's  cherubs  tend  to  have  wider 
noses,  more  circular  faces,  and  eyes  with  more  pronounced  outlining 
ridges. 

If  the  willow  and  urn  on  the  stone  for  Lydia  Choate  (1799)  in 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  is  Bennett's,  then  it  may  be  the  earliest  of  the  set  I 
attribute  to  him.  The  letters  seem  to  be  John  Homer's  work  (his 
characteristic  "a").  Yet  it  was  Bennett  and  not  Homer  who  would 
use  the  Old  English  "SACRED"  on  some  other  stones,  and  so  the  rest 
of  the  inscription  is  perhaps  Bennett's  as  well.  The  um  is  more  Uke 
those  on  three  stones,  all  dated  1800,  which  I  believe  have  Bennett's 
letters  (the  "a"  is  different  from  Homer's),  and  is  consistent  with 
Bennett's  later  urns  as  well.  These  three  are  for  Sarah  Champney, 
James  Hawley  and  Joseph  Parker.  The  Choate  stone  was  no  doubt 
carved  while  Bennett  was  working  in  Homer's  shop.^ 


Fig.  2   James  Carter  Singleton,  1800,  Boston. 
Probably  carved  by  William  Bennett. 
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Fig.  3  Elijah  Corlew,  1804,  Boston. 
Probated  to  William  Bennett. 


the  lower  loop  of  his  "a"  joins  the  vertical  stem 
differently  from  Homer's;  and,  in  perhaps  the  most 
helpful  detail  that  allows  us  to  identify  Bennett's 
stones,  the  top  of  his  "t"  curves  back,  while  Homer's 
points  forward.  The  later  Lamsons'  "t"  is  similar 
to  Bennett's,  but  it  curves  first  forward,  and  then 
sweeps  back.  And  there  is  also  Bennett's  use  of  the 
Old  English  lettering  in  his  opening,  such  as  in  the 
word  "SACRED." 

Lettering  characteristics,  especially  the  helpful 
"t,"  allow  us  to  give  to  Bennett  the  interesting 
marker  for  Henry  Roby  (1807)  (Fig.  4),  whose 
tympanum  bears  a  Father-Time  figure  seated  on  a 
tomb. 

I  ha  ve  not  identified  enough  of  Bennett's  stones 
after  1810  to  gain  a  clear  picture  of  his  production 
after  that  date.  It  appears  that  he  inscribed  the  stone 
for  Lewis  Hamlen  (1810)  in  Wellfleet,  but  the 
borders  and  finials  on  this  large  slate  rnarker  so 
closely  resemble  those  on  tl^ie  stone  for  Edward  Gary 
(1812)  on  Najvtucket,  which  is  both  probated  to  and 
signed  by  a  Miles  Jones  of  New  Bedford,  that  it  is 
probable  that  Jones  carved  the  Hamlen  stone  as 
well.* 


It  seems  safe  to  ascribe  to  Bennett  the  winged  skuU  for  Nehemiah 
Nickerson  (1804),  for  the  letters  match  his  quite  well,  but  I  more 
tentatively  ascribe  to  him  eight  other  similar  winged  skulls.'' 
Although  these  skulls  resemble  Homer's,  some  of  the  letters 
significantly  differ,  especially  the  "I"  and  "a."  The  winged  skuU  on 
the  stone  for  Elizabeth  Smith  (1807)  is  unlike  the  others,  but  the 
lettering  again  points  to  Bennett.  If  it  is  his,  then  we  should  also 
probably  give  him  the  similar  skull-stones  for  David  Atkins  (1800), 
Richard  Parry  (1801),  John  Pike  (1802),  and  Ebenezer  Broadbrooks 
(1802),  the  last  pictured  in  George  and  Nelson  (p.  92).  Yet  the  "("  on 
this  last  stone  is  not  like  Bennett's.  The  wings  on 
these  two  stones  are  also  like  those  on  the  winged 
cherub  for  Jonathan  Snow  (1801),  but  the  cherub's 
face  here  looks  like  a  cartoon  version  of  Bervnett's 
usual  type. 

Bennett's  small  urns,  such  as  that  on  the 
probated  stone  for  Elijah  Gorlew  (1804)  (Fig.  3)  have 
a  distinctive  rounded  shape  at  the  top  that  flares  out 
as  it  reaches  the  rim.  Bennett  also  uses  a  straight 
horizontal  line  for  the  bottom  of  the  urn's  lid  (in 
contrast  to  the  curved  line  of  the  similar  urns  we 
find  on  White's  stones).  While  Bennett  uses  this  type 
of  urn  most  of  the  hme,  he  also  uses  a  much  wider 
version  as  well  as  an  Aladdin-lamp  type  which  was 
favored  by  other  carvers. 

Bermett's  early  letters  closely  resemble  those  of 
John  Homer;  but  by  about  1801  we  notice  distinctive 
differences:  the  crossbar  on  Bennett's  "f"  loses  its 
serif  and  is  lower  than  Homer's;  his  "g"  usually  has 
a  closed  bottom  loop  while  Homer's  is  usually  open; 


Although  the  stone  for  Gapt.  John  Harvey  (1814)  in  Boston  is 
probated  to  him,  William  Bennett  may  have  left  Boston  in  about 
1814,  for  the  tax  lists  for  that  year  have  the  comment  "lives  in 
Portland"  after  his  name  and  I  did  not  find  Boston  tax  entries  for 
Bennett  in  1815  and  1816.  Bennett's  move  may  have  been  related  to 
changes  in  the  Portland  shop  run  by  the  stonecutter  Bartlett  Adams. 
After  finishing  his  apprenticeship  with  Bildad  Washburn  in 
Kingston,  Adams  had  set  up  his  own  shop  in  Portland  in  about  1800. 
In  September  of  1812,  however,  Adams  temporarily  sold  his  shop  to 
his  nephew  Alvan  Washburn,  and  left  for  Richmond,  Virginia, 


Fig.  4  Henry  Roby,  1807,  Boston. 
Probably  carved  by  William  Bennett 
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spending  almost  two  years  there.  In  April  of  1814,  he  announced 
his  return  to  Portland,  and  resumed  his  stonecutting  business  at  the 
old  address.  Did  Adams  need  help  in  his  shop  in  1814  and  invite 
Bennett  to  come  up  and  work  with  him?  Or  had  Bennett  ventured 
into  Portland  independently,  hoping  to  open  his  own  shop  in  the 
wake  of  Adams'  absence?  Whatever  the  case,  Bennett  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Boston  in  about  1817. 

While  Bennett  was  away,  another  stonecutter,  perhaps  Robert 
T.  Hope,  appears  to  have  taken  over  much  of  his  clientele.  Hope 
has  a  few  stones  in  the  older  section  of  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston.  On 
one  of  these,  Bennett  carves  the  tympanum  and  inscribes  one  side 
for  James  G.  Sullivan  (1807),  while  Hope  inscribes  the  back  for  James' 
sister  Elizabeth  A.  Sullivan  (1812).  Bennett's  and  Hope's  stones  are 
interspersed  with  each  other  in  the  more  recent  sunken  section  of 
Copp's  Hill  and  they  also  often  appear  in  the  same  burial  grounds 
on  the  Cape  and  in  Maine.  The  marker  for  John  C.  Smith  (1811)  in 
Eastham  appears  to  have  a  tympanum  by  Bennett  and  an  inscription 
by  Hope.  Hope  may  also  have  cut  the  stone  for  John  Richardson 
(1810)  on  Copp's  HiU  (an  inscription  without  any  decoration),  which 
is  probated  to  Samuel  White  (109:19).  White  also  seems  to  have  been 
absent  from  Boston  at  this  time. 

Robert  Hope  is  listed  in  Boston  city  directories  for  1813  and  1816 
and  on  the  tax  roll  for  1815.  A  George  T.  Hope — Robert's  brother, 
presumably — is  also  listed  on  the  tax  rolls  from  1813  through  1816 
and  in  city  directories  for  1813  and  1816.  George  also  carved 
gravestones,  including  a  signed  marker,  but  I  believe  it  was  Robert 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  fifty  stones  I  identified  in  Boston 
and  on  the  Cape,  dated  mostly  between  1810  and  1816.  Robert  died 
in  about  1817.  His  wife  Ann  is  Usted  as  a  widow  in  city  directories 
afterwards.  George  T.  Hope  disappeared  from  Boston  records  at 
about  the  same  time.  William  Bennett  reappeared  in  the  Boston  city 
directory  for  1818. 

Hope  seems  to  have  filled  the  vacuum  of  Bennett's  absence,  but 
1  have  not  as  yet  found  any  direct  evidence  of  a  professional  relation 
between  the  two  men.  George  Hope  had  his  shop  on  Eustis  Wharf 
from  1814,  which  is  where  William  Homer  was  in  business  from 
1810  through  1813;  perhaps  George  Hope  worked  with  William 
Homer  or  had  taken  over  his  shop.  Robert  Hope,  who  may  have 
had  his  shop  on  Essex  St.  in  1815,  produced  a  few  interesting 
gravestones.  I  will  offer  a  report  on  his  work  and  the  reasons  for 
ascribing  it  to  him  in  a  future  installment,  once  my  research  is  more 
comprehensive. 

WUliam  Bennett  apparently  carved  in  marble.  Karen  Michalec 
discovered  in  the  account  books  of  Joseph  J.  Fenner,  a  nineteenth- 
century  Providence  marble  carver  and  supplier,  that  WiUiam  Bennett 
offered  his  services  to  Fenner  in  1815.  Was  this  while  Bennett  was  in 
Portland? 

As  we  have  seen,  an  1821  record  of  Boston  taxpayers  has  William 
Bennett  living  on  High  Street  with  William  Brazer  (p.  116),  who  was 
listed  as  a  stonecutter  in  the  city  directory  for  1830.  William  Brazer, 
perhaps  Christopher's  son,  William,  may  have  worked  with  Bennett, 
combining  what  remained  of  the  old  Geyer  and  Homer  stonecutting 
shops. 

The  Lamson,  Geyer,  and  Homer  shops  shipped  great  numbers 
of  gravestones  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands,  and  to  other  towns 
which  lacked  their  own  carvers.  After  1800,  these  markets  were 


inherited  by  the  younger  stonecutters  who  took  over  these  shops — 
by  the  younger  Lamsons  and  by  White  and  Bennett,  who  had 
apparently  acquired  the  Homer  shop's  clientele.  In  just  five  burial 
grounds  of  the  outer  Cape  (in  Provincetown,  Truro,  Wellfleet, 
Eastham,  and  Chatham),  which  had  earlier  imported  an  enormous 
number  of  stones  from  the  Homer  workshop,  we  find  about  a  fifth 
of  White's  stones  and  about  half  of  Bennett's.  Even  though  some 
later  Boston  marblecarvers  were  able  to  market  their  work  in  this 
area,  the  emergence  of  new  resident  carvers  on  the  Cape  brought 
an  end  to  the  noticeable  presence  of  the  traditional  Boston  shops' 
work  throughout  the  region. 

NOTES 

1.  The  Direct  Tax  of  1798  has  John  Homer  owning  two  adjacent  houses  on 
Middle  Street.  The  first,  which  he  occupies,  is  next  to  the  house  of  an  E. 
Hopkins.  It  is  one-and-a-half  stories,  413  square  feet,  and  has  sixteen 
windows  with  97  square  feet  of  glass.  The  second  is  two  stories,  591  square 
feet,  and  has  nineteen  windows  with  162  square  feet  of  glass.  It  is  occupied 
by  a  Winslow  Lewis. 

2.  Benjamin  Dolbeare  (110:312;  1812);  Moses  Hays  (110:396;  1812);  Charles 
Porter  (106:406;  1808). 

3.  While  there  are  many  Homers  in  the  records,  it  seems  likely  that  William 
Homer,  the  stonecutter  who  placed  the  ad,  is  the  same  William  Homer  who 
was  the  son  of  Jofm  Homer,  the  gravestone  carver.  The  ad  mentions  the 
"Wharf  first  north  of  the  Draw-Bridge":  If  this  is  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  channel  in  front  of  what  was  the  early  town  dock,  then  the  wharf  in 
question  was  probably  Howard's  wharf  (also  called  Eustis  Wharf),  which 
was  in  fact  the  stonecutter  William  Homer's  business  address  after  1800. 

4.  The  1821  tax  rolls  list  a  William  Homer  as  the  owner  of  Eustis  Wharf  and 
its  stores  (p.  19). 

5.  Geyer  himself  may  have  moved  entirely  to  urns  at  about  this  time;  the 
latest  Geyer  cherub  I  found  is  that  for  Rev.  John  Simpkins  (1799),  in  Brewster, 
pictured  in  installment  one  of  this  series. 

6.  While  Bennett  certainly  worked  in  the  Homer  shop,  and  White  may  have 
for  a  time,  there  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  some  stones  which  appear  to 
have  Homer's  letters  but  Lamson  cherubs. 

7.  Abigail  Rich  (1796),  Deliverance  Atwood  (1800),  Thomas  Newcomb  (1800), 
Peggy  Coffin  (1801),  David  Butler  (1802),  Anna  Kemp  (1802),  Mary  Bumford 
(1803),  and  Susanna  Phipps  (1803). 

8.  According  to  the  Mormon  Church  International  Genealogical  Index 
database,  a  Miles  Jones,  son  of  Samuel  Jones  and  Sarah  Marks,  was  bom  in 
about  1787  in  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  married  Rebecca  Robbins  in 
Charlestown  in  about  1816,  and  had  two  children  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
in  1817  and  1820.  He  died  in  Savannah  on  August  7,  1820.  That  this  is  the 
stonecutter  is  confirmed  by  Wyman's  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown, 
which  has  a  Miles  Jones  listed  as  "stonecutter.  Savannah."  But  Wyman  has 
Jones  married  to  a  Susan  Barker  of  Charlestown. 

BENNETT  -  Continued  on  page  25 
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Photo  by  John  O  Bnen 
A  rubber  at  work  in  the  Rubbing  Workshop 

25th  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

Our  25th  Anniversary  Fund  Drive  is  growing. 
This  Fund  recognizes  the  work  done  by  members 
over  the  past  25  years  and  looks  forward  to  the 
possibiHties  of  expanding  the  visibiHty  of  the 
association  and  its  influence.  Some  of  the 
endeavors  the  fund  can  support  are  conference 
expenses,  full-time  staff  in  the  office,  membership 
development,  and  additional  publications. 

To  date  we  have  $25,000  in  pledges  which  met 
the  goal  we  set  to  have  in  hand  by  conference  2002. 

This  fund  drive  has  a  three-year  goal  of 
$100,000.  To  reach  that  ambitious  total  we  will  need 
to  have  a  contribution  from  each  member.  Whether 
your  gift  is  large  or  small  is  not  as  important  as  is 
the  goal  to  have  every  member's  name  on  the 
donor  list.  Please  be  a  part  of  this  project  by  sending 
your  contribution  to: 

Robert  Klisiewicz 

25th  Anniversary  Fund  Treasurer 

46  Granite  Street 

Webster,  MA  01570 

You  may  use  the  donor  form  you  received  in 
the  mail,  the  form  on  the  back  page  of  the  Spring 
2002  issue,  or  you  may  photocopy  the  form  on  the 
right. 

Please  make  a  contribution  to  the  25th 
Anniversary  Fund  Drive  at  your  earliest 
opportimity. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 

AGS  25*^  Anniversary 
Fund  Drive 

.  $2500  or  more  —  Farber  Circle 
.  $1000  to  $2499  —  Obelisk  Level 
.$500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
.  $100  to  $499  —  Headstone  Level 
.  $1  to  $99  —  Footstone  Level 

TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 


(paid  semi-annually . ,  annually 

First  Payment  Enclosed: yes  _ 


no 


Name 


Address 


I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 


I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 


Mail  to  Robert  Klisiewicz,  25th  Anniversary  Fund 
Treasurer,  46  Granite  Street,  Webster,  MA  01570. 
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vein  of  slate  runs  along  the  Vermont/New  York  border 
through  the  towns  of  Benson,  Fair  Haven,  Castleton,  Poultney,  Wells 
and  Pawlet,  Vermont;  Hampton,  Granville,  and  Salem,  Nev^  York. 
A  historic  marker  has  been  placed  near  the  first  quarry.  Col.  Alanson 
Allen  did  the  first  quarrying  in  1839  in  Fair  Haven,  His  initial  venture 
with  slate  was  the  manufacture  of  school  slates  in  1845  followed  in 
1847  with  the  manufacture  of  roofing  slate.  The  first  roof  covered 
with  Vermont  slate  was  done  in  1848  under  the  following  conditions: 
"He  was  to  wait  one  year  for  his  pay,  and  in  the  meantime  the  roof 
should  break  down  from  the  weight  of  the  slate,  he  was  to  receive 
no  pay,  but  pay  all  damages."' 

Because  it  took  a  special  skill  to  split  the  slate  into  thin  sheets 
for  the  roofing,  the  quarry  owners  soon  sent  to  Wales  for  workers, 
where  slate  had  been  worked  for  centuries.  Soon  more  quarries  were 
opened,  some  employing  sixty  men  or  more.  Roofing  slate  was  one 
of  the  prime  products,  but  also  mantels,  tabletops,  flagging,  and 
doorsteps. 

Slate  in  this  area  appears  in  green,  purple,  gray,  and  the  rare  red 
slate  of  Granville.^ 

When  family  members  of  the  Welsh  workers  in  Vermont  died, 
the  workers  carved  gravestones  from  the  local  slate  and  inscribed 
them  in  Welsh.  The  gray,  green,  and  red  slate  are  very  hard  and 
these  stones  look  sharp  and  smooth  after  nearly  150  years.  Lichen 
has  settled  in  the  deepest  part  of  some  of  the  inscriptions,  giving 
the  appearance  they  were  painted  with  a  fine  brush. 

One  of  the  red  slates  in  Welsh  is  signed  "J.R.  Wms."  John  R.  and 
his  brother,  William  R.  Williams,  came  from  Wales  in  1845  and  1842 


respectively  and  settled  in  Poultney  in  1866.  Both  were  engaged  in 
the  slate  business.  Another  carver,  Ryland  Hanger,  came  from 
England  in  1852  and  settled  in  Castleton.  He  signed  two  marble 
stones  and  one  red  slate  in  Fair  Haven,  the  latter  stone  inscribed  in 
Welsh. 

The  slate  industry  in  the  area  declined  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  recent  years  the  quarries  and  mills  are  in  full 
production  again  due  in  part  to  several  states  banning  flammable 
roofs,  and  the  demand  for  stepping  stones  and  counter  tops. 
Machinery  is  being  developed  to  make  the  process  less  labor 
intensive.  The  huge  slag  or  waste  piles  that  dot  the  area  are  being 
used  in  various  ways.  Much  of  the  waste  slate  is  being  ground  for 
driveways,  and  the  larger  chunks  are  used  to  prevent  erosion. 

Green  Mountain  College  Library  in  Poultney  maintains  a  special 
"WELSH"  room  with  books  and  exhibits  relating  to  the  slate  workers 
and  Wales.  In  Granville  the  Slate  Museum  is  dedicated  to  the  local 
industry.  The  museum  houses  pictures  of  the  quarries,  some  of  the 
old  machinery  used,  and  articles  made  of  slate.  A  video  shows  the 
splitting  of  slate  for  roofing. 

The  marble  industry  of  Vermont  from  1785  on,  supplied  good 
quality  marble  for  "toom  stones,"  (a  variant  spelling  of  tombstones). 
Looking  east  from  the  Middle  Granville  cemetery,  standing  beside 
a  new  red  slate  stone,  one  can  see  the  slag  pile  of  a  nearby  red  slate 
quarry.    0 


1  Smith  and  Rann,  History  of  Rutland  County,  Vermont, 
1886,  p.  193. 

2  Smith  and  Rann,  p.  198. 
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Er.  Cof.  Am.  Margret  Jones,  merch  Richard  ac  Elizabeth,  gynt  o'r 

Gefnan  Llandegai,  ger  Bethesda,  sir  Gaelnarfon,  yn  hon  a  fu 

farw  Mawth  30  ain  1870,  yn  26  mlwydd  owd.  [In  Memory  of 

Margaret  Jones,  dau.  of  Richard  &  Elizabeth,  -?-  Bethesda, 

(North  Wales)  -?-  she  who  died  March  30, 1870,  at  age  26  y.] 

(red  slate) 

HefydAVilliam  Richard  mab  i/  Llewelyn  ac  Elizabeth  Solomon/ 

a  fu  farw  Medi'r  13  og,  1871,  yn  2  flwydd  6  wythnos  a  phum 

diwmod  oed  [Also,  William  Richard,  son  of  Llewelyn  & 

Elizabeth  Solomon,  who  d.  Sept.  13, 1871,  at  age  2  ?y.  6  ?m.  -?-] 

Hefyd/  Elizabeth  Jones,  a  fu  farw  Rhagfyr  27, 1894  Yn  82 

Mlwydd  oed.  [Also,  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  d.  Dec.  27, 1894  at  age 

82  y.] 


Old  Cemetery,  Fair  Haven,  VT: 
Margred,  wife  of  R.R.  Williams,  d.  Jan  18, 1862  age  29  y. 
Richard  R.Williams,  d.  Jan.  15, 1871  age  42  y. 


Robert  P.  Jones,  mab  Moses  ac  Ann  Jones,  bu  farw  7ed  a  Mai 
1860  yn  1  fldd  a  7  mis  a  7  miwmod  oed  [Robert  P.  Jones,  son  of 
Moses  &  Ann  Jones,  who  d.  7"'  of  May  1860  at  age  1  y.  7  m.  7  d.] 

(red  slate) 
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OW I  GOT  INTERESTED  IN  GRAVESTONE, 


Adrienn  Mendonca 

113  E.  Gwinnett  St., 

Savannah,  GA  31401 

(919)  683-6657, 

ninasjaz2@hotmail.com 


AGS  member  Loren  Rhoads  of  San  Francisco,  California,  shares 
this  story  with  us. 

My  husband.  Mason,  and  I  hadn't  planned  to  visit  England  at 
all  in  1991.  We  intended  to  travel  to  Barcelona  where  Mason  was 
going  to  engineer  sound  for  a  show.  We'd  never  been  to  Europe,  so 
this  was  a  big  adventure  for  us. 

The  adventure  grew  from  the  moment  we  reached  the  San 
Francisco  airport  to  begin  our  trip.  Airport  security  was  extremely 
tight  as  Congress  moved  toward  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  flight 
to  New  York  was  delayed  so  long  that  we  missed  our  connection  to 
Spain.  The  airline  rerouted  us  through  London,  but  as  we  flew, 
America  bombed  Baghdad. 

By  the  time  we  landed  at  Heathrow  —  without  British  money, 
guidebooks,  or  a  place  to  stay  —  we'd  missed  our  second  connection 
to  Barcelona.  We  decided  it  was  safer  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
we  spoke  the  language  until  we  contacted  the  performance  group 
in  Barcelona  to  make  certain  the  show  would  go.  on. 

At  the  tourist  bureau  in  Victoria  Station,  I  bought  Highgate 
Cemetery:  Victorian  Valhalla.  I  pored  over  John  Gay's  luminous  black- 
and-white  photographs.  In  them,  Highgate  Cemetery — toppling 
to  ruin,  lushly  overgrown  with  ivy  and  Queen  Anne's  lace — was 
the  epitome  of  romance,  decadence,  and  death. 

Once  a  showpiece  of  Victoriana,  fiighgate  became  neglected 
after  World  War  U,  when  many  of  its  families  died  out  and  its  owners 
went  bankrupt.  Its  monuments  crumbled  and  shifted  as  trees  sprung 
up  and  vandals  ran  rampant.  Gay's  book  told  how  the  Friends  of 
the  Cemetery  organized  in  the  1970s  to  collect  money  for  the 
graveyard's  upkeep. 

Mason  put  the  idea  of  a  visit  into  my  head.  The  January  wind 
was  so  bitter,  I  honestly  hadn't  thought  of  it.  He  decided  he'd  rather 
see  Highgate  than  the  Tower  of  London. 

A  white-bearded  gnome  met  us  at  the  gate  to  the  east  cemetery. 
His  eyes  were  as  green  as  his  bright  rubber  boots.  He  collected  a 
pound  each  to  allow  us  to  enter.  A  camera  permit  was  an  additional 
pound.  A  map  of  the  cemetery  was  another  25  pence. 

Highgate  was  "glorious."  Daffodils  glowed  brightly  in  the 
gloom  beneath  skeletal  trees,  but  what  impressed  me  most  were  all 
the  angels.    They  stood  everywhere:    clutching  lilies,  clinging  to 


crosses,  standing  on  a  dragon's  back.  Ivy  wreathed  one  angel.  Its 
glossy  green  leaves  formed  a  gown  which  bared  only  her  slim  white 
arms.  The  epitaph  on  her  plinth  said  she  would  hold  her  post  "Until 
the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

Another  angel  hung  suspended  in  midair  against  a  simple  cross. 
She  wore  a  toga  draped  over  one  shoulder.  Its  hem  trailed  down 
below  her  bare  feet.  I'd  always  assumed  that  angels  wore  sandals 
in  Heaven,  but  the  golden  streets  are  undoubtedly  spotless. 

In  low  relief,  an  angel  grieved  against  a  stone  wall,  her  forehead 
pillowed  on  her  flowing  hair.  Her  transparent  drapery  revealed  her 
every  curve.  For  the  first  time  I  came  across  the  epitaph  "A  light  is 
from  our  household  gone,  a  voice  we  loved  is  stiUed;  a  place  is  vacant 
in  our  home,  which  never  can  be  filled." 

In  my  mind,  the  excessively  feminine  winged  guardians  have 
more  kinship  with  the  fairy  godmothers  of  my  childhood  than  with 
the  stem  warriors  of  the  Bible.  Something  about  their  serenity,  their 
total  devotion,  seems  too  intensely  focused  to  survive  the  real  world. 
Silhouetted  against  the  white  January  sky,  standing  their  posts  come 
rain  or  snow,  the  angels  of  Highgate  inspired  me  to  photograph  as 
many  of  their  kindred  as  I  could  before  neglect  destroyed  them.  Since 
then,  I've  photographed  angels  in  graveyards  around  the  world.   0 


Lx)ren  Rhoads  is  a  grave  monument  photographer  who  has  been  a 
member  of  AGS  since  1999.  She's  edited  a  book  of  essays  called  Death's 
Garden:  Relationships  with  Cemeteries  published  by  Automatism 
Press  in  1995  and  writes  a  monthly  column  on  visiting  cemeteries  for 
Gothic.Net.  Loren  resides  in  San  Francisco,  California,  where  she  can  be 
contacted  via  email  at:  Loren@charnel.com. 


Photo  by  Loren  Rhoads 
Angel  at  Highgate  Cemetery 
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Cause  of  Death  Epitaphs 

Inscriptions  on  gravestones  have  long  been  seen  as  one  last  way 
of  "having  our  say."  Before  the  days  of  widespread  newspaper 
availability,  the  gravestone  was  often  used  as  a  medium  for  publicizing 
the  cause  of  death  of  the  individual.  Epitaphs  also  provide  clues  to 
events  in  local  history.  In  southeast  Iowa,  where  rivers  and  railroads 
were  Important  for  transportation,  gravestones  tell  the  story  of  their 
dangers.  From  the  gravestone  of  eight-year-old  Walter  in  Eddyville, 
Iowa,  comes  the  simple  "Drowned."  Much  more  detailed  is  the 
warning  included  on  the  gravestone  of  two  young  ladies  buried  in 
Spring  Creek  Friends  Cemetery  in  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  in  1876. 
Their  epitaph  reads: 

These  ladies  were  cousins  and 

were  drowned  in  the  Skunk  River. 

Both  old  and  young.  Oh  death  must  yield  to  thee. 

Let  the  living  be  alarmed. 

It  wasn't  automobiles  the  stonecarver  was  referring  to  when  he 
placed  the  epitaph  "killed  by  the  cars"  on  the  gravestone  of  a  railroad 
worker  buried  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  Ottumwa  City  Cemetery. 

In  Agency  Cemetery,  Agency,  Iowa,  the  gravestone  of  two-year- 
old  Margaret  Hutton  reads,  "Died  of  Diphtheria."  The  other  family 
members  buried  on  either  side  of  her  died  within  two  weeks  after  her 
death.  Diphtheria  has  a  two-week  incubation  period.  Even  though 
they  do  not  have  epitaphs  to  tell  us,  I  was  fairly  sure  they  also 
succumbed  to  diphtheria.  Research  by  students  in  one  of  my  classes 
last  year  confirmed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  at  that  time. 

Noting  these  "cause  of  death"  epitaphs  sometimes  raises  as  many 
questions  as  they  answer.  In  some  cases  the  common  names  for 
diseases  have  changed  over  time  so  that  the  cause  listed  and 
understood  by  everyone  then  is  now  a  mystery.  This  epitaph  from 
my  files  was  found  on  a  gravestone  in  Missouri,  "Died  of  Dropsy." 
Does  anybody  know  what  dropsy  was? 

Sometimes  the  cause  of  death  became  the  subject  of  local  historical 
lore.  I  first  heard  the  story  of  Arma  Jennings'  death  at  a  presentation 
of  Victorian  mourning  customs  I  was  giving  to  a  group  of  retirees.  In 


1872  Anna  Jermings  of  Agency,  Iowa,  was  killed  in  an  accident 
involving  a  buggy  slipping  off  a  rain-slick  bridge.  There  were 
two  published  newspaper  accounts  of  the  fall  from  the  buggy  that 
killed  Anna.  She  was  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
not  her  husband  at  the  time.  Her  husband  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  other  man  was  responsible  for  Anna's  death  and  had  her 
epitaph  inscribed,  "A  murdered  companion  sleeps  here." 

AGS  member  Garrett  Husveth  submitted  an  epitaph  from 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  that  shows  that  a  "cause  of  death"  epitaph 
may  provide  us  with  more  information  than  we  really  wanted  to 
know. 

In  Memory  of  Henry  Leddel  Son  of  Doctr 

William  Leddel  Having  endured  with 

Fortitude  the  most  acute  pain  for  three  days 

He  with  becoming  composure  desired  and  attended  Prayers 

After  which  with  failing  voice  he  affectionately 

delivered  into  his  father's  care 

His  loving  wife  and  infant  daughter 
He  died  in  utmost  agony  of 
An  iliac  Poison  vomiting  black  Choler 
And  Excrement  on  the  30"'  of  January  1799 
In  the  IS""  year  of  his  age.    0 
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Summary  of  Conference  Highlights 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 


Barbara  Rotundo 


The  twenty-fifth  AGS  Conference  was  certainly  a  success. 
Savannah  was  as  hot  as  we  had  been  warned  it  would  be,  but 
northern  complainers  received  a  salutary  comeuppance  when  they 
returned  home  on  Sunday  to  four  days  of  ninety  degree  temperatures 
all  over  the  northeast. 

Savannah  was  prepared  for  the  heat  with  all  the  buildings  air- 
conditioned,  including  each  dorm  room  with  its  own  controls,  as 
were  the  small  buses  from  SCAD  (Savannah  College  of  Art  and 
Design).  Some  of  us  arrived  on  Tuesday  in  order  to  spend 
Wednesday  touring  Charleston  and  its  cemeteries.  Ruth  Miller  and 
Sheila  Riley  guided  the  group  through  a  number  of  downtown 
cemeteries  and  the  large  Magnolia  garden  cemetery.  Meanwhile, 
back  at  campus,  another  group  went  with  Mark  McDonald,  the 
executive  director  of  Historic  Savannah,  Inc.,  on  a  bus  and  walking 


tour  of  the  historic  section  of  Savannah.  The  tour  ended  at  the  historic 
Davenport  House.  Wednesday  evening  there  was  a  brief  orientation 
session  in  Turner  Hall  meeting  room,  which  was  also  the  room  for 
late-night  sessions.  Jerry  Flemming,  the  director  of  Savannah's  five 
city  cemeteries,  gave  an  introduction  to  what  we  would  see  there, 
and  Penny  Lambeth,  an  Oakley  Award  recipient,  told  of  her  work 
in  Miami's  cemetery. 

Thursday  morning  the  conference  began  in  earnest  with 
workshops  in  CathoHc  Cemetery  for  photography  and  rubbing.  That 
afternoon  was  the  first  sssion  of  the  conservation  workshop  and 
participation  sessions  in  "Coastal  Georgia,"  as  the  continuing 
education  building  next  to  our  dormitory  was  called,  where  more 
members  shared  their  knowledge  than  at  any  previous  cortference. 
Each  group  of  specialist  volunteers  is  listed  at  the  end  of  this  account. 
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Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Mark  McDonald  (far  left)  of  Historic  Savannah,  Inc., 
leads  a  tour  through  Savannah's  historic  section. 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Bonaventure  Historical  Society's  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
Oakley  Award  ceremony 


Thursday  evening  we  had  lectures  about  local  cemeteries.  The 
kejmote  speaker  was  Dr.  W.  Todd  Groce,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  in  Savannah.  Lynette  Strangstad,  along 
with  David  Via,  had  contracted  to  bring  Colonial  Park  Cemetery  to 
top-notch  condition.  Lynette's  lecture,  reporting  on  their  work  and 
on  her  fears  for  the  cemetery's  future  care,  was  read  by  Stacy  Doty 
because  Lynette  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  conference.  Jennifer  Futch- 


Nash's  paper  on  Bonaventure  Cemetery  set  the  stage  for  tours  of 
Savannah's  garden  cemeteries. 

There  were  late  night  sessions  Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
but  none  on  Friday  evening  because  of  the  popular  and  well-received 
lantern  tours  at  Laurel  Grove  North  Cemetery. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  Friday  afternoon.  President  Barbara 
Rotundo  announced  the  25*  Anniversary  Fund  had  made  the 
conference  goal  of  $25,000  of  the  $100,000  total.  She  then  himed  the 
gavel  over  to  incoming  President  Bob  Drinkwater. 

Claire  Deloria  and  Barbara  Aitken  outdid  themselves  providing 
us  with  seventeen  valuable  participation  sessions.  (The  only  problem 
was  having  to  choose  among  them.) 

Sharyn  Thompson,  who  couldn't  attend  because  of  a  serious 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Karen  Sprague  is  seen  making  a  rubbing  instead  of  doing 
the  actual  carving  like  she  usually  does. 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Robert  Drinkwater,  newly  elected  AGS  President. 
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family  illness,  had  lined  up  an  excellent  series  of  lectures.  Joe 
Edgette  and  Gary  Collison  did  an  admirable  job  filling  Sharyn's 
place  by  introducing  the  lecturers. 

Tom  and  Melvin  Mason  set  up  the  silent  auction  that  netted 
more  than  $600. 

Because  of  the  expected  hot  weather,  workshops  and  cemetery 
tours  took  place  before  noon  while  participation  sessions  and 
lectures  filled  the  afternoons  and  evenings  in  air-conditioned  Coastal 
Georgia. 

On  Friday  evening,  a  reception  was  held  to  honor  the  Oakley 
Award  recipients.  Penny  Lambeth  and  the  Bonaventure  Historical 
Society,  Inc.  with  Terry  Shaw  accepting  for  the  organization. 

Saturday  evening  we  had  our  Forbes  Award  reception  to  honor 
John  Sterling  followed  by  a  banquet  in  Cafe  SCAD  where  we  had 
eaten  all  our  meals.  The  hero  of  the  evening  was  John,  of  course,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  recording  software  and  also  the 


Photos  by  Barbara  Aitken 
Participation  Session  leaders  Tom  Kunesh,  left  photo 
and  Joan  Vastokas,  right  photo 

tremendous  job  he  headed  in  recording  Plhode  Island  cemeteries. 
The  anti-hero  of  the  evening  shall  be  nameless.  He  went  out  the 
wrong  exit  door  and  set  off  an  alarm  that  rang  for  ten  minutes  until 
a  security  guard  finally  arrived  with  a  key  to  turn  it  off. 

Fred  Oakley  as  conference  chair  and  Rosalee  Oakley  as  registrar 
deserve  great  applause  for  a  successful  conference.  Fred  certainly 
didn't  deserve  what  fate  had  in  store  for  him.  He  disturbed  a  fire 
ant  nest  and  suffered  accordingly,  but  after  a  trip  to  the  emergency 
room  for  an  IV  drip  and  pills,  he  returned  to  campus  and  continued 
to  carry  out  all  his  duties.  Bus  tours  to  Bonaventure  and  Laurel 
Grove  North  and  South  Cemeteries,  as  well  as  Hillcrest  Abbey, 
Catholic,  and  Colonial  Park  Cemetery  rounded  out  the  week  of 
activities.    0 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Roberta  Halpom  demonstrates  rubbing  at  the  Rubbing 
Workshop,  before  the  participants  get  to  try  their  hand 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
The  Photography  Workshop  with 
leader  Jeff  Richman  on  the  right 
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Beautiful  fences  and  gates  amid  moss-laden  trees  are  found  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery. 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 


A  striking  fence  decoration 


An  angel  harp  decoration 
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2002  harriette  Merrifiefd  "Jorbes  Award 

Presented  to  Jofm  SterCing 

for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies 


[At  the  Saturday  evening  banquet, 
John  Sterling  of  Huntley,  Illinois,  was 
presented  with  the  Forbes  Award  for  his 
work  in  Rhode  Island  to  computerize  the 
state's  cemetery  records.  A  portion  of  his 
acceptance  speech  follows.] 

My  whole  involvement  with 
gravestones  was  the  result  of  a  project 
gone  horribly  wrong.  It  all  started  in 
Hong  Kong.  I  was  working  for 
Playskool,  finalizing  the  engineering  and 
tooling  for  the  1983  toy  line,  when  I  was 
approached  to  move  to  Rhode  Island  to 
head  the  Product  Development 
Engineering  for  Hasbro.  After  five  years 
I  left  Hasbro  to  start  a  computer  software 
company. 

I  now  had  time  to  pursue  other 
interests.  I  was  able  to  work  on  my 
family  genealogy  and  make  several  trips 
to  Little  Compton  to  examine  records,  but 
I  could  not  find  one  mention  of  my 
ancestor  other  than  the  1742  church 
records  where  he  joined  the 
Congregational  Church  in  town. 

I  started  visiting  cemeteries  in  Little  Compton  looking  for  the 
elusive  Sterling  family  gravestone.  I  soon  decided  that  1  better  copy 
the  data  on  each  gravestone  that  I  looked  at  so  others  would  not 
have  to  spend  all  this  time  looking  for  their  ancestors.  On  one  trip 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Library  with  my  transcripts 
for  about  a  dozen  cemeteries,  I  started  talking  to  a  genealogist  friend 
who  had  published  a  listing  of  a  number  of  places  where  cemetery 
transcripts  existed. 

I  soon  started  driving  to  these  different  libraries,  historical 
societies,  historical  houses,  and  private  collectors  to  discover 
whether  anyone  had  found  my  ancestor's  stone. 

Then  it  hit  me:  why  not  computerize  all  of  these  transcripts  so 
anyone  could  find  an  ancestor's  gravestone  anywhere  in  the  state? 
After  all  I  was  in  the  computer  business  and  could  write  a  database 
program  with  specialized  screens  and  data  storage  to  collect  the 
information.  I  was  pretty  good  at  organizing  projects  and  projecting 
a  completion  date,  so  I  estimated  that  even  if  we  worked  slowly  we 
should  have  the  project  done  in  two  years.  That  was  twelve  years 
ago  and  the  project  is  now  75%  done.  That's  what  I  mean  by  a  project 
gone  horribly  wrong. 

Almost  every  assimiption  I  made  turned  out  to  be  wrong  after 
I  learned  more  about  the  project.  I  assumed  that  all  or  nearly  aU 


Rhode  Island  cemeteries  had  been  recorded. 
The  state  had  registered  1,862  historical 
cemeteries  and  marked  them  with  signs.  I 
thought  that  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
project.  WRONG.  Only  about  half  had  been 
recorded  and  only  half  had  been  registered 
and  they  were  not  the  same  half.  Some  were 
recorded  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times.  It 
was  when  we  started  comparing  multiple 
transcripts  for  a  single  cemetery  that  an 
unconscious  assumption  proved  wrong.  Not 
all  transcripts  were  accurate.  Later  work 
showed  that  the  average  transcript  is  about 
90%  accurate,  but  some  were  as  poor  as  70% 
and  the  best  were  only  95%  accurate. 

Another  problem  was  the  description  of 
where  the  cemeteries  were  located  115  years 
ago.  "On  the  Samuel  Reynolds  farm  a  short 
distance  northeast  of  his  house"  is  today  in 
the  woods  behind  the  Stop  and  Shop. 

These  problems  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  cemetery  would  have  to  be  visited 
and  every  gravestone  checked  against  any 
early  recordings.  We  also  now  add  GPS 
readings  to  the  description  to  precisely  locate 
each  cemetery. 

We  developed  a  set  of  codes  to  record  the  material,  condition,  . 
shape,  and  carving  on  the  gravestones,  simplified  to  a  system  that  is 
quick,  easy,  and  standardizes  the  coding  between  groups. 

The  work  of  AGS  gravestone  carver  researchers  was  integrated 
into  our  project.  By  identifying  the  gravestone  carvers  we  could  tell 
genealogists  that  their  ancestor's  John  Stevens-carved  stone  came 
from  Newport.  This  gave  them  other  areas  to  explore  to  find  where 
their  ancestors  came  from. 

Two  techniques  enabled  us  to  read  over  98%  of  all  marble 
gravestones  in  the  state.  We  borrowed  the  mirror  technique  from 
AGS  photographers.  After  reading  thousands  of  gravestones  I 
noticed  that  if  you  look  closely  at  how  the  carver  cut  numbers  and 
letters  with  heavy  and  light  lines,  you  could  read  worn  marble 
gravestones  even  after  150  years  of  weathering  had  erased  some  of 
the  Hnes. 

If  I  had  any  idea  how  long  it  would  actually  take  to  computerize 
the  gravestone  records  of  Rhode  Island  I  would  probably  not  have 
attempted  this  project. 

In  the  future  when  you  tackle  a  project  that  goes  horribly  wrong, 
stick  with  it.  It  may  take  you  on  an  interesting  journey  and  teach 
you  about  things  you  didn't  know  before,  and  you  may  be  rewarded 
at  the  end  with  something  Uke  a  Forbes  Award.  Thank  you. 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
John  Sterling 
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2002  Certificates  of  Merit 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Peg  Jenks  presenting  Certificate  to  Penny 
Lambeth 

At  the  Friday  evening  reception,  Oakley  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  presented  to  Penny  Lambeth  of  Miami  Lakes,  Florida,  and  the 
Bonaventure  Historical  Society,  Inc.  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Peg  Jenks,  chair  of  the  Awards  Committee,  told  how  Penny 
Lambeth  spearheaded  a  multi-year  effort  to  protect  and  beautify  a 
ten-acre  cemetery  in  the  heart  of  Miami  which  had  suffered  repeated 
vandalism.  Her  work  with  the  Dade  Heritage  Trust  and 
TREEmendous  Miami  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  and 
secure  eight-foot  metal  fence  and  arched  entrance  gate,  as  well  as 
the  planting  and  maintenance  of  hundreds  of  trees  and  bushes.  Penny 
utilized  the  help  of  local  volunteers  and  Boy  Scouts  to  plant  trees 
and  clean  and  repair  stones.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  raising 


substantial  funds  for  the  project,  including  a  $110,000  HUD  grant. 
Bonaventure  Historical  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Terry 
Shaw  who  accepted  the  award  for  the  organization,  has  been 
restoring  and  preserving  the  Bonaventure  Plantation/Cemetery 
since  October  1994.  They  researched  the  notable  persons  buried 
there,  they  organized  and  hosted  many  lectures,  and  published  the 
results  of  their  research  in  their  newsletters.  An  up-to-date  index 
has  been  compiled  of  the  160-acre  cemetery.  All  monuments  and 
structures  have  been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Nearly  100  lots  have  been  "adopted"  by  the  society,  and  the 
memorials  have  been  restored,  reset,  cleaned,  and  documented. 
Fencing  and  landscaping  have  been  added  and  a  visitors  center  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Administration  Building  is  open  on  weekends  and 
holidays.  Terry  Shaw  brought  along  his  entire  Board  of  Directors  to 


Ginnie  Finnic  presenting  the  Oakley  Award  to 
Juliana  Fuchs 

be  present  at  the  awards  ceremony. 

A  third  Oakley  Certificate  was  presented  to  JuUana  Fuchs  of 
Princeton,  New  York,  at  a  Girl  Scout  Awards  Banquet.  Juliana 
discovered  the  abandoned  Johnson  Family  cemetery  in  her 
neighborhood  a  few  years  ago.  She  researched  the  history  of  this 
cemetery  and  cleaned  it  with  the  help  of  others.  Juliana  has 
documented  the  cemetery,  worked  on  appropriate  repairs  and  has 
made  plans  for  the  cemetery's  future  care.  She  contacted  the  Johnson 
Family  descendants  who  agreed  to  turn  over  the  cemetery  to 
Princeton  Township.  Juliana  has  demonstrated  a  full  understanding 
of  and  commitment  to  studying,  maintaining,  and  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  this  local  cemetery. 

We  commend  these  award  winners  for  their  dedication  and 
energetic  work  on  behalf  of  gravestones.  Congratulations! 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Terry  Shaw  with  Peg  Jenks 
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AUDITORIUM  LECTURES 

Arranged  by  Sharyn  Thompson 

Keynote  Speaker:  W.  Todd  Groce,  Executive 
Director,  The  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
Savannah,  Georgia 

Historical  Cemeteries  of  the  South:  A 
Photographic  Tour 

Ian  W.  Brov/n,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Alabama;  Curator,  Gulf  Coast 
Archaeology,  Alabama  Museum,  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama 

Aspects  of  Life  Revealed  in  Death:  A  Survey  of 
Cemeteries  in  Northern  Tuscaloosa  County, 
Alabama 

].  J.  Edgette,  Widener  University,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania 

Ninety  Years  Later:  The  Untold  Story  ofTitanic's 
Victims 

Jennifer  Futch-Nash,  Georgia  Southern 
University,  Statesboro,  Georgia 
Death  in  the  Garden:  Bonaventure  Cemetery  and 
The  Rural  Cemetery  Movement 

Laurel  Gabel,  Board  of  Trustees,  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies 

First  Person  Narratives  of  Death,  Burial,  and 
Memorialization  in  Colonial  New  England 

June    Hadden    Hobbs,    Gardner-Webb 
University,  Boiling  Springs,  North  Carolina 
Angels  in  the  Home,  Angels  in  the  Cemetery 

Linda  Kennedy,  Executive  Director,  Historic 
Linwood  Foundation,  Columbus,  Georgia 
Markers,  Carvers  and  Cast  Iron  of  Columbus, 
Georgia's  Linwood  Cemetery 

Hanna  Miller,    Cooperstown  Graduate 
Program,  Cooperstown,  New  York 
An    Investigation     of    Mexican-American 
Graveyards  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  Arizona 

Michael  J.  Mitchell,  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans 

The  War  Between  the  States:  Confederate  Burial 
Customs 

Jonathan  H.  Poston,  Director  of  Museums 
and  Preservation  tiitiatives.  Historic  Charleston 
Foundation,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
The  Material  Culture  of  Death  in  Early 
Charleston:  Tombs,  Vaults,  and  Markers  in 
Charleston  Burial  Grounds,  1680-1830 

Ryan  M.  Seidemann,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge  Louisiana 

Ericka  L.  Seidemann,  Woman's  Hospital, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Folk  Art  and  Works  of  Necessity  in  the 
Predominantly  African  American  Indigent  Holt 
Cemetery  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

John  Sledge,  Architectural  Historian,  Mobile 
Historic  Development  Commission,  Mobile, 
Alabama 

Cities  of  Silence:  Mobile,  Alabama's  Historic 
Cemeteries 

Lynette  Strangstad,  Stone  Faces  and  Sacred 
Spaces,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin 
Preserving  America's  Cemeteries:  A  Case  Study; 
Colonial  Park  in  Savannah  (read  by  Stacy  Doty) 


PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

Arranged  by  Claire  Deloria  and  Barbara 
Aitken 

Shannon  Applegate  and  Mirra  Meyer  -  At 
the  End  of  the  Oregon  Trail:  Protecting  Oregon's 
Historic  Graveyards 

Mary  Ann  Bodayla  -  Customs  and 
Celebrations:  Life  in  the  Cemetery 

Sandy  Buckland  -  Conservation  of  Broken 
and  Crumbling  Old  Gravestones 

Frank  Calidonna  -  Cemeteries,  Gravestones, 
and  Kids:  Teaching  Moments 

Elise  Madeleine  Ciregna  -  From  Artisan  to 
Artist:  America's  Garden  Cemeteries  and  Early 
American  Sculptors,  1825-1875 

Kathy  Fahey  -  How  to  Beautify  Your 
Cemetery  Lot:  Historic  Landscape  Furnishings  at 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 

Colleen  D.  Flannery  -  Let  No  (Tomb)  Stone 
Go  Unturned:  Unearthing  the  Roots  and  Legacy 
of  Savannah's  Capt.  John  Flannery 

Susan  J.  Harrington  -  A  Grave 
Responsibility:  Publishing  Cemetery  Information 
on  the  Web  or  in  Print 

Laurel  K.  Gabel  -  Fraternal  Emblems  and 
Gravemarkers 

Marianne  Greenfield  -  Gravestones, 
Cemeteries  and  Burial  Customs  of  Iceland 

Tom  Kunesh  -  A  New  Old  Thing:  The  Slot 
and  Tab  Tombs  of  Northeast  Georgia 

Charles  Marchant  -  Stones  and  Bones:  Using 
a  Cemetery  as  an  Educational  Resource 

Frederick  Meli  -  Emergency  Grave  Site 
Conservation 

Jeffrey  Richman  -  Tlie  Monumental  Bronze 
Company's  Cast  Zinc  at  Brooklyn's  Green-Wood 
Cemetery 

Barbara  Rotxmdo  -  Symbolism 

Roger  Smith  -  Savannah's  Unique  City  Plan 

Joan  Vastokas  -  St.  John's  Lithuanian 
Cemetery,  Toronto 

RUBBING  WORKSHOP 

Roberta  Halpom  and  Mary  Ann  Calidonna 
PHOTOGRAPHY  WORKSHOP 
Jeffrey  Richman  and  Frank  Calidonna 

CONSERVATION  WORKSHOP 
David  Via,  Chair 

Group  Leaders  -  Linda  Kennedy,  Charles 
Marchant,  Alicia  Paresi,  Mary  ReUly-McNellan, 
Brenda  Reynolds,  Janet  Taylor,  Fred  Oakley, 
Marlborough  Packard 

LATE  NIGHT  PRESENTATIONS 

Arranged  by  Bill  Baeckler. 

Helen  Sclair  -  Disintegrating  Granite  in 
Chicago 

Tom  Graves  -  Stereo  Slide  Show  -  with  3D 
glasses! — cemeteries  in  3D 

Jeff  Richman  -  The  Bronze  Beard  Bear  and 
fundraising  methods 


Barb  Aiken  &  Claire  Deloria  -  The  Seasons  of 
Oakwood  in  Syracuse  -  slides  coordinated  with 
music  of  the  seasons 

Ruth  Miller  -  Historic  Charleston  Cemeteries 
-  the  pro  gave  her  summary  of  the  tour  conducted 
the  previous  day 

CEMETERY  TOUR  GUIDES 
Arranged  by  Stacy  Doty,  Tour  Chair 

Listed  below  are  guides  who  were  on  the  buses 
and  led  us  through  the  cemeteries. 

Saturday 
Tour  A  -  Bonaventure  and  Hillcrest  Abbey 

Bonaventure:  Virginia  Pretorius,  Ardis 
Wood,  Hugh  Golson,  Mary  Jane  Mataxas,  Helen 
McCracken 

Hillcrest  Abbey:  Stacy  Doty 

Tour  B  -  Colonial  Park  Cemetery  and  Laurel 
Grove  South 

Colonial  Park:  Elizabeth  Piechocinski,  David 
Via,  Diane  Oliver,  Park  Callahan 

Laurel  Grove  South:  Mr.  W.  W.  Law,  assisted 
by  Samuel  C.  Parker 

Sunday 
Tour  C  -  Colonial  Park  Cemetery  and  Laurel 
Grove  North 

Colonial  Park:  Elizabeth  Piechocinski,  David 
Via,  Diane  Oliver,  Park  Callahan 

Laurel  Grove  North:  Karen  Osvald,  Colin 
Young,  Hugh  Bauer 

Tour  D  -  Bonaventure  and  Catholic 

Bonaventure:  Ardis  Wood,  Hugh  Golson, 
Bill  Thomson,  Rosalind  Hodgson 

Catholic  Cemetery:  Joe  Counihan,  Jack 
Jaugstetter 

Steve  Elkins  assisted  David  Via. 

Bill  Dorroh  assisted  Stacy  Doty  by  supervising 
tours  at  Colonial,  Laurel  Grove  South  and 
North. 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
One  of  the  angels  at  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Savannah,  Georgia 
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The  Cyberspace  Cemetery: 
Down  Under 

Gary  Collison 

When  the  winter  winds  howl,  you  can  spend  a  comfortable  hour 
e-visiting  the  historic  East  Perth  Cemeteries  complex  in  Perth, 
Western  Australia.  A  highly  developed  site,  http:  /  /www.perthdps. 
com  /  graves  / index.html  includes  a  detailed  timeline;  histories  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  and  other  individual  burying 
grounds  that  make  up  the  East  Perth  complex;  a  burial  register;  and 
pages  for  related  sites,  management  practices,  the  EPC  friends  group, 
and  conservation  issues. 

The  most  delightful  feature  of  the  East  Perth  Cemeteries  website 
is  Rob  Nelson's  "Virtual  Heritage  Trail."  At  each  of  thirty  gravesites, 
you'll  find  a  close-up  of  the  grave,  a  description  of  the  marker, 
transcripts  of  inscriptions,  and,  .often,  a  biography,  newspaper 
obituaries,  funeral  reports,  and  related  materials. 

Many  details  bring  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  Australia's 
early  European  immigrants  alive.  For  example,  at  grave  no.  3  you'll 
meet  Robert  John  Sholl  (1819-1886),  indefatigable  Magistrate, 
Collector  of  Customs,  Lay  Reader,  Surgeon,  and  Sunday-school 
teacher.  Despite  receiving  no  encouragement  or  assistance  from  the 
government  after  his  house  "blew  down  in  a  hurricane  which 
destroyed  his  'household  stuff  and  broke  his  son's  thigh,"  the 
undaunted  civil  servant  "constructed  ...  a  hovel  from  the  wreck,  in 
which  he  patiently  discharged  his  public  duties."  Ah,  England! 

The  East  Perth  Cemeteries  site  includes  an  announcement  that 
a  book  is  in  the  works.  Incidentally,  1  reached  this  site  from  http:// 
www.sadnews.net/index.htm,  which  features  entry  points  for  U.S. 
and  world  cemeteries,  current  obituaries,  and  related  topics. 

Hope  Cemetery  in  Barre,  Vermont,  is  Featured 

In  the  July  and  August  2002  issues  of  MB  News  photographs  of 
some  of  the  exquisite  monuments  in  Hope  Cemetery  in  Barre, 
Vermont,  appear.  At  next  year's  conference  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  this  cemetery,  so  you  can  have  "a  preview  of 
coming  attractions"  by  taking  a  look  at  these  issues. 


Members  in  the  News 

In  the  April  2002  issue  of  MB  Nezvs,  AGS  member  LISA  PONDER 
was  the  First  and  Second  Place  winner  of  the  Novice,  Small 
Monuments  division  of  the  Monument  Builders  of  North  America 
2002  Design  Contest.  In  the  June  2002  issue  of  MB  News,  Lisa  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  about  her  business.  Heritage  Stone,  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  Congratulations,  Lisa! 

advertisement 


MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

Specifically  addresses  the  academic,  artistic. 

Scientific,  mechanical  and  practical  aspects  of 

Monument  conservation. 

MCC  works  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
Conservation  to  provide: 

Condition  assessment  reports 

Reports  include  descriptions  of  specific  conditions. 
Photographs,  criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation. 

Recommendations  for  stone  conservation 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and  methods 
are  presented  for  each  stone. 

Execution  of  treatments 

IRVING  SLAVIC  Conservator 

PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 

PO  BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,  CT  06021 

860-379-2462 


advertisement 

advertisement 

WALTER  J.  HOLLIEN 

Preservation  Architect 

Monument  &  Mausoleum  Design 

Cemetery  Documentation  &  Restoration 

Conditional  Assessment  Reports 

PO  Box  222                                    Tel.  (877)  854-7845 
Hector,  NY  14841                                 (908)  876-3672 

waIter.hollien@mindspring.com 

HAND  CARVED  LETTERING  IN  STONE 

WRITTEN  WORDS  CARVED  IN  STONE. 
THE  CARVING  IS  DONE  WITH  MALLET  AND  CHISEL 

THE  TRADITIONAL  WAY. 

PLAQUES.  QUOTATIONS.  MEMORIALS.  781.862.1583 

HOUMANN  OSHIDARI.  433  BEDFORD  ST.  LEXINGTON.  MA  02420 
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A  Few  Corrections 
Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Persons  owning  Where  Tliey're  Buried 
(published  in  1998)  may  want  to  note  a  few 
corrections: 

H.  L.  Hunt  (p.  64)  was  not  buried  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  lies  with 
family  members  in  Sparkman  Hillcrest 
Cemetery  Dallas,  Texas. 

Bernard  Smith  (p.  64)  is  not  buried  in 
Mount  Holly  Cemetery,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  He  died  in  1835  and  Mount 
Holly  did  not  exist  until  1843.  Reinterments 
from  an  earlier  cemetery  at  another  location 
did  not  include  this  New  Jersey  resident. 

James  Butler  Hickock  (p.  363)  was 
buried  in  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery, 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota  —  not  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

William  C.  Quantrill  (p.  484)  is  not 
buried  at  Augusta,  Arkansas.  AGS  member 
Raldall  M.  Theis  gave  an  authoritative 
account  of  Quantrill's  multiple  burial 
places  in  Marlcers  XVIII. 

For  book  owners  wishing  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  it  would  be  helpful  if 
readers  who  have  recognized  other  flawed 
information  would  submit  further 
corrections  to  Rosalee  F.  Oakley,  the 
Quarteriij  editor,  for  inclusion  in  future 
issues.    0 


Photos  by 
John  O'Brien 

David  Via 

gives 
instructions 

to  the 
Conservation 

Workshop 

before  work. 

begins. 


Conservation  Workshop  in  progress. 
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BENNETT     Continued  from  page  10 


APPENDIX 


Probated  to  William  Bennett:  (Suffolk  County) 

The  entry  after  each  name  is  the  volume  and  page  number  of  the  probate  record,  followed  by  years  of  death  and  probate  settlement.  If  the  date  of  death 
is  not  given,  the  stone  was  not  located. 

'Entries  which  specifically  mention  gravestones. 


*Capt.  Jonathan  Gary  (101:224;  1801, 1803),  Boston 
•James  Freeland  (102:83;  1802, 1804),  Boston 
♦Susanna  Johnson  (103:385;  1804, 1805),  Boston 
•Elijah  Corlew  (105:164;  1804, 1807),  Boston 
•Daniel  Bashtold  (108:393;  1808, 1810),  Boston 


•John  Gushing  (110:244;     ,  1812),  Boston 
•John  Milk  (110:620;  1808, 1812),  Boston 
Susanna  Hickham  (112:39;      ,  1814),  Boston 
•Gapt.  John  Harvey  (113:112;  1814, 1814),  Boston 


Signed  by  William  Bennett:  (all  are  stones  originally  mounted  on  tombs  at  the  Granary  burial  ground) 
Adam  Babcock  (1810),  Boston 
Peter  Dalton  (1810),  Boston 
O.  Goodwin  (1810),  Boston 

Gravestones  of  William  Bennett: /partfflZ  list)        Probated  stones  are  in  bold.  Signed  stones  are  in  italics. 


1790 

Crowell,  Jonah 

Ghatham-1 

1796 

Atwood,  Samuel 

Wellfleet 

1796 

Growell,  Bethiah 

Ghatham-1 

1796 

Rich,  Abigail 

Truro 

1797 

Gobb,  Elijah  [infant] 

Brewster 

1797 

Smith,  Elizabeth 

Truro 

1798' 

Rider,  Samuel  [infants] 

Wellfleet 

1799 

Ghoate,  Lydia 

Wiscasset,  ME 

1799 

Thaxter,  Susanna 

Boston- 1 

1800 

Atkins,  David 

Provincetown 

1800 

Atwood,  Deliverance 

Wellfleet 

1800 

Ghampney,  Sarah 

Boston-2 

1800 

Hawley,  James 

Marstons  Mills 

1800 

Newcomb,  Thomas 

Wellfleet 

1800 

Nickerson,  Phinehas 

Provincetown 

1800 

Parker,  Joseph 

Woods  Hole 

1800 

Shaw,  Rev.  Philander 

Eastham-1 

1800' 

Singleton,  James  Garter 

Boston-2 

1800 

Taylor,  Desire 

Barnstable 

1800 

Watson,  George 

Plymouth 

1801 

Gary,  Capt.  Jonathan 

Boston-2 

1801 

Goffin,  Peggy 

Nantucket 

1801 

Gutter,  Elizabeth 

Boston-2 

1801 

Hunt,  Mary 

Boston-2 

1801 

Paine,  Kezia 

Truro 

1801 

Parry,  Richard 

Provincetown 

1801 

Snow,  Jonathan 

Truro 

1801 

Yeomans,  Sarah 

Falmouth 

1802 

Broadbrooks,  Ebenezer 

Harwich 

1802 

Atwood,  Ephraim 

Wellfleet 

1802 

Butler,  David 

Tisbury-1 

1802 

Ghampney,  Galeb 

Boston-2 

1802 

Gobb,  Elisha 

Eastham-1 

1802> 

Fossett,  Mrs.  Matthew 

Pemaquid,  Maine 

1802' 

Freeland,  James 

Boston-2 

1802 

Higgins,  Joseph 

Truro 

1802 

Howes,  Daniel 

Provincetovim 

1802 

Kemp,  Anna 

Wellfleet 

1802 

Pike,  John 

Truro 

1802 

Smith,  Elizabeth 

Truro 

1802 

Smith,  Seth 

Provincetovk^ 

1803 

Atwood,  Abigail 

Wellfleet 

1803 

Bumford,  Mary 

Boston- 1 

1803 

Growell,  Silvenus,  Jr 

W  Yarmouth 

1803 

Davis,  Louisa 

Barnstable 

1803 

Freeman,  Glarissa 

Eastham-2 

1803 

Phipps,  Ghristiarma 

Ghatham-1 

1803 

Roby,  Sarah 

Boston-2 

1803 

Smith,  Elizabeth 

Provincetown 

1803' 

Whellen,  Gapt.  Richard 

Boston-2 

1804 

Atwood,  Tenney 

Wellfleet 

1804 

Beafley  Gapt.  Ralph 

Boston-2 

1804 

Brown,  Ruth 

Eastham-1 

1804 

Gogswell,  Abigail 

Boston-2 

1804 

Grosby,  Mary 

Brewster 

1804 

Corlew,  Elijah 

Boston-2 

1804 

Davis,  Elisha  Thatcher 

Barnstable 

1804 

Doane,  Gorren 

Eastham-1 

1804 

Doane,  Samuel 

Eastham-1 

1804' 

Eustis,  Benjamin 

Boston-2 

1804 

Harding,  Gapt.  Jeremiah 

Truro 

1804" 

Hawes,  Thomas  [son] 

Wellfleet 

1804 

Hill,  Eliza  Ann 

Yarmouth 

1804' 

Howes,  Abigail 

Provincetown 

1804 

Johnson,  Susanna 

Boston-2 

1804 

Knowles,  Abigail 

Eastham-1 

1804 

Lewis,  Jane 

Wellfleet 

1804 

Lewis,  Olive 

Barnstable 
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1804 

Loring,  Mary 

Boston-1 

1804 

Nickerson,  Caleb 

Chatham-1 

1804 

Nickerson,  Lombrd 

Chatham-1 

1804 

Nickerson,  Nehemiah 

Provincetown 

1804 

Nickerson,  Sally 

Chatham-1 

1804 

Young,  Rebecca 

Provincetown 

1805 

Brewer,  Elizabeth 

Boston-1 

1805 

Godfrey,  Rachel 

Chatham-1 

1805 

Jones,  Mercy 

Boston-1 

1805 

Knowles,  Betsy 

Eastham-1 

1805 

Lombard,  Jeniima 

Truro 

1805 

Matthews,  Nathaniel 

Yarmouth 

1805 

Parker,  Isaac 

Boston-1 

1805 

Richardson,  Richard 

Boston-2 

1805 

Smith,  Polly 

Eastham-1 

1805 

West,  Abigail 

Tlsbury-l 

1806 

Atkins,  Elizabeth 

Provincetown 

1806 

Atwood,  Jemima 

Wellfleet 

1806 

Atwood,  Sears 

Wellfleet 

1806 

Blanchard,  Betsy 

Provincetown 

1806 

Crosby,  James 

Chatham-1 

1806 

Crowell,  Jonah  Jr. 

Chatham-1 

1806 

Cutter,  Almena 

Boston-2 

1806 

Eldredge,  Rodah 

Chatham-1 

1806 

Godfrey,  Esther 

Chatham-1 

1806 

Goodenow,  Fanny 

Wayland 

1806 

Howse,  Elijah 

Chatham-1 

1806 

Knowles,  Elizabeth 

Eastham-1 

1806' 

Lane,  Levi 

Boston-2 

1806 

Lewis,  Mary 

Boston-2 

1806 

Mayo,  Betsey 

Eastham-1 

1806 

Rich,  John 

Truro 

1806 

Ryder,  Sally 

Chatham-1 

1806 

Smith,  Rachel 

Falmouth 

1806 

Winslow,  John 

Brewster 

1807 

Crowell,  David 

Chatham-1 

1807 

Eldredge,  Jesse 

Chatham-1 

1807 

Harding,  Seth 

Chatham-1 

1807' 

Holbrook,  Solomon 

Wellfleet 

1807 

Nickerson,  Jonathan 

Provincetown 

1807 

Roby,  Henry 

Boston-2 

1807 

Sullivan,  James  G. 

Boston-2 

1807 

Young,  Lydia 

Chatham-2 

1808 

Bashtold,  Daniel 

Boston-1 

1808 

Bassett,  Lydia 

W.  Yarmouth 

1808 

Berry,  Capt.  Jesse 

Brewster 

1808 

Briggs,  Ephraim 

Chatham-1 

1808 

Cobb,  Mehitable 

Eastham 

1808 

Crowell,  Dea.  Paul 

Chatham-2 

1808 

Crowell,  Thomas 

Chatham-1 

1808 

Holbrook,  Thomas 

Wellfleet 

1808 

Innis,  Hannah 

Boston-2 

1808 

Milk,  John 

Boston-2 

1808 

Newcomb,  Harriet 

Hull 

1808 

Reed,  Alsa 

Chatham-1 

1809 

Atwood,  Martha 

Boston-2 

1809 

Freeman,  Bial 

Eastham-1 

18W 

Babcock,  Adam 

Boston-3 

1810 

Collins,  Ruth 

Eastham-1 

18102 

Dalton,  Peter 

Boston-3 

18W 

Goodwin,  O. 

Boston-3 

1811' 

Smith,  John  C. 

Eastham-1 

1811^ 

Wells,  Nathaniel  et  al 

Boston-2 

(1812) 

Gushing,  John 

Boston 

1813 

Sessions,  Ebenezer 

Boston-2 

1814 

Harvey,  Capt.  John 

Boston-2 

(1814) 

Hickham,  Susanna 

Boston 

'cherubs 

'wall-stones  of  multiple-burial  tombs 

hjpper  half  of  stone  missing 

■•stone  broken;  most  of  tympanum  missing 

perhaps  inscribed  by  Robert  T.  Hope 


Probated  to  John  Homer  &  William  Homen 

Barnstable  Co. 

"Isaiah  Mayo  (30:92;  1796, 1798),  Wellfleet 

Suffolk  Co. 

••Samuel  Ruggles  (97:477;  1797, 1799),  Boston 
2  John  Mackay  (98:332;  1796, 1800),  Boston 
'  John  Ridgeway  (98:403;     ,  1800),  Boston 
'  Marston  Watson  (98:534;  1800, 1800),  Boston 
**John  Buckley  (98:663;  1799, 1800),  Boston 


2»Tmiothy  Gay  (99:40;  1799, 1801),  Boston 
"John  Shitson  (99:350;     ,  1801),  Boston 
3»Sarah  Shaw  (100:171;  1799, 1802),  Boston 
^^  John  Bonner  (101:51;     ,  1803),  Boston 
"Gibbs  W.  Eddy  (104:589;  1805, 1806),  Newton 
5  Robert  Famham  (111:175;     ,  1813),  Boston 
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'"Hosmer" 

^"J.  Homer  &  son"  or  "Homer  &  son" 
^"John  Homer"  or  "J.  Homer" 
■•"Mr.  Homer"  or  "Homer" 


^"William  Homer"  or  "W.  Homer 

'this  stone  is  next  to  the  similar  stone  for  John  Eddy(1805),  probated 

to  Daniel  Hastings  [104:623];  both  were  probably  carved  by  Hastings 


Gravestones  of  John  Homer:  (sample,  carved  1790-1800)  (all  non-noted  stones  are  winged  skulls) 


1790 

Jackson,  Joseph 

Boston-4 

1790 

Lombard,  Lydia 

Hingham 

1790 

Pomroy,  Mary 

Boston-2 

1790' 

Wells,  Ruth 

Truro 

1790 

Young,  Hannah 

Boston-2 

1791^ 

Blake,  Deborah 

Boston-2 

1792 

Gay,  Ebenezer 

Walpole 

1792 

Newell,  Capt.  John 

Boston-4 

1793 

Bickford,  Elisha 

Wellfleet 

1793 

Nickerson,  Anna 

Provincetown 

1794 

Green,  Thomas 

Boston-3 

1795 

Drowne,  Thomas 

Boston-2 

1795 

Knowls,  Elijah 

Eastham 

1796 

Gelson,  Benjamin  F. 

Nantucket 

1796 

Hayward,  Abraham 

Boston-2 

1796 

Howes,  Capt.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Chatham 

1796 

Lewis.  John 

W.  Yarmouth 

'sculpted  um 

2 

atypical  cherub 

1796 

Mayo,  Ebenezer  Freeman 

Wellfleet 

1796 

Mayo,  Isaiah 

Wellfleet 

1796 

Nickerson,  Mary 

Provincetown 

1796 

Woodman,  Betsey 

Wiscasset,  ME 

1796 

Young,  Hannah 

Boston-2 

1797 

Eustis,  Nathaniel 

Norfolk,  VA 

1797 

Lincoln,  Rachel 

Hingham 

1797' 

Ruggles,  Samuel 

Boston-1 

1799 

Atwood,  Rebecca 

Brewster 

1799 

Knowles,  Dea.  Edward 

Eastham 

1799 

Parker,  Elias 

Petersburg,  VA 

1799' 

Smith,  Atkins 

Truro 

1799' 

Thaxter,  Susanna 

Boston-1 

1800 

Coffin,  Shubael 

Nantucket 

1800 

CoUings,  Ebenezer 

Truro 

1800 

Higgins,  Anna 

Wellfleet 

1800 

Myrick,  Lydia 

Eastham 

Carved  by  a  late  Lamson  family  carver,  hut  probably  inscribed  by  John  Homer: 


1788  Fletcher,  Abigail    ■ 

1791  Sheafe,  Jacob 

1792  Bayley,  Matthew 
1792  Gardner,  Deborah 


New  Ipswich,  NH 
Portsmouth,  NH 
Boston-3 
Boston-2 


1792  Weeks,  Isaac 

1793  Emerson,  Mary 

1794  Barker,  Ruth 


Harwich 
York,  ME 
Truro 


Carved  by  Lemuel  Savery,  but  probably  inscribed  by  John  Homer  (or  someone  in  his  shop)  after  Savery's  death: 


1797  Paine,  Mary 

1798  Bangs,  Joshua 


Provincetown 
Brewster 


Relevant  Burial  Grounds: 

Barnstable:  Cobb's  Hill 
Boston-1:  Central 
Boston-2:  Copp's  Hill 
Boston-3:  Granary 
Boston-4:  King's  Chapel 
Brewster:  1"  Parish 
Chatham-1:  Old  North 
Chatham-2:  Old  South 
Dennis:  Village 
Eastham-1:  Bridge  Rd. 
Eastham-2:  Cove 
Edgartown:  Westside 


Falmouth:  Old  B.G. 

Harwich:  Congregational  Church 

Hingham:  Main  St. 

Hull 

Marstons  Mills 

Nantucket:  Old  North 

New  Ipswich,  NH 

Norfolk,  VA:  St.  Paul's 

Pemaquid,  ME:  Harrington 

Petersburg,  VA:  Old  Blandford 

Plymouth:  Burial  Hill 

Provincetown:  Old 


Tisbury-l:  South  End 
Tisbury-2:  Village 
Truro:  Old  North 
Walpole:  Old  Burial  Place 
Wayland 

Wellfleet:  Duck  Creek 
W.  Yarmouth:  Woodside 
Wiscasset,  ME 
Woods  Hole:  Village 
Yarmouth:  Ancient 
York,  ME   0 
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Harry,  the  Cemetery  Cat 

Nick  and  Hazel  Papale  sent  an  entertain- 
ing article  from  the  Auburn  (Massachusetts)  News 
dated  May  15,  2002,  titled  "Harry  the  Cemetery 
cat  offers  comfort  to  many"  by  EUie  Oleson. 

When  Harry's  owner  died  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  Harry,  a  domestic  short-hair  tiger  cat,  began 
walking  several  blocks  from  his  home  to  Aubiim's 
Hillside  Cemetery  each  day.  He  greets  visitors  to 
the  cemetery,  follows  them  around,  sometimes  is 
found  waiting  on  the  very  stone  they  came  to  visit, 
as  if  he  is  expecting  them,  and  sometimes  he  sits 
on  the  cemetery  superintendent's  shoulder  as  he 
digs  graves. 


Harry  is  far  from  abandoned  or  lonely  since 
he  has  a  home  with  the  family  of  one  of  Auburn's 
selectmen.  In  addition  to  eating  at  home,  he  is  also 
fed  morning  and  night  at  the  cemetery  by  the  cem- 
etery superintendent,  and  his  owner  takes  him  regu- 
larly to  the  veterinarian  to  update  his  shots  and 
checkups. 

However,  when  he  is  at  the  cemetery  he  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  stray.  Once  someone  took 
him  home  with  them  but  he  found  his  way  back  to 
the  cemetery.  His  owners  try  to  put  a  collar  on  him 
to  let  people  know  he  has  an  owner,  but  he  routinely 
slips  out  of  collars. 

Cemetery  visitors  agree  things  aren't  so  sad 
when  Harry's  around.    0 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


Most  members  do  not  Icnow  one 
of  the  most  important  volunteers  in 
the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies,  someone  who  is  far  more 
active  and  important  than  the  four 
elected  officers — the  Research 
Clearinghouse  Coordi-nator. 

Laurel  Gabel  was  the  first  to  fill 
this  office.  In  fact,  she  offered  to  serve 
its  original  limited  purpose,  and  she 
eventually  expanded  the  service  to 
what  it  has  become  today. 

The  word  "clearinghouse"  shows 
the  original  purpose.  .  .  .  Laurel 
pointed  out  that  AGS  would  benefit 
from  having  a  central  place  (i.e. 
person)  where  everyone  who  was 
doing  gravestone  research  would 
send  word  of  the  topic  of  that 
research.  The  Coordinator  would 
then  know  what  was  going  on,  could 
be  sure  the  researcher  knew  all  the 
work  that  had  already  been  done  on 
the  topic  and  the  names  of  people 
doing  similar  research.  Such 
information  would  eliminate  the 
waste  of  duplicate  work. 

This  is  still  an  important  function 
of  the  position.  If  you  are  currently 
doing  research  on  a  particular  carver, 
type  of  stones,  etc.,  do  let  the  present 


Coordinator  know.  John  Spaulding 
has  now  taken  over  from  Laurel 
Gabel.  His  address  is  69  Meadow 
Lane,  Manchester,  CT  06040  and 
his  e-mail  address  is: 
jjsruns@infi.net. 

Because  she  knew  so  much  about 
gravestones  and  which  members  had 
special  knowledge  to  share.  Laurel 
soon  found  herself  answering 
questions  from  high  school  students, 
newspaper  reporters,  and  people  who 
were  just  discovering  the  fascination 
of  gravestone  research,  as  weU  as  AGS 
members. 

Serving  as  an  information  center 
has  taken  over  as  the  most  important 
function  of  the  Coordinator.  John 
reported  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  trustees  that  he  had  answered  125 
queries  last  year.  Those  were  just  the 
tricky  questions  and  might  require 
him  to  do  research.  The  common, 
easy  questions  are  answered  by  our 
knowledgeable  and  efficient  staff, 
Marianne  Monoc,  our  Executive 
Director,  and  Andrea  Carlin,  Office 
Manager,  or  by  the  information  given 
on  the  web  site.  If  you  haven't 
explored  the  web  site,  do  it  without 
delay — www.gravestonestudies.org. 
Take  advantage  of  all  we  have  to 
offer.    0 


FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 
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From  the  AGS  Office 


FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Marianne  Monoc 

278  Main  Street,  Suite  207 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(413)  772-0836 

admin@gravestcinestudies.oom 


Members  are  the  lifeblood  of  AGS.  In  recognition  of 
that  fact,  we  have  just  embarked  upon  a  membership 
campaign  to  add  new  affiliates  to  our  group.  Judith 
MUler-Conlin  and  Lynda  Faye,  both  AGS  Trustees,  have 
undertaken  a  project  to  reach  local  communities  via 
their  cemetery  commissions.  Judith  and  Lynda  recently 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  compiling  a 
database  of  the  addresses  for  Cemetery  Commissions 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  A  laudable  exploit,  indeed!  AGS  staff 
assisted  by  compiling  and  mailing  out  all  364 
information  packets. 

We  have  also  been  involved  in  local  "friend-raising," 
in  order  to  give  AGS  a  greater  presence  in  its 
surrounding  community.  To  that  end,  materials  have 
gone  out  to  area  historical  societies,  schools,  and 
libraries,  in  an  attempt  to  cultivate  more  interest  in  our 
orgaiiization. 

The  process  of  attracting  new  members  is  often  slow, 
and  we  ask  current  members  to  help  us  in  our  growth 
initiative.  Please  tell  your  colleagues,  friends,  and 
neighbors  about  AGS.  You  never  know  who  might  be  a 
"budding  preservationist." 


25*. 


Saturday,  September  28, 2002 

To  help  mark  the  25*  anniversary  of  AGS, 
Bob  Drinkwater  and  Tom  Malloy  will  host  a 
day-long   tour  of  cemeteries   in   central 
Massachusetts.  The  itinerary  will  include: 

Oak  Knoll  Cemetery  in  Palmer  and 
Quabbin  Park  Cemetery  in  Ware. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  included  on  the  mailing 
list  for  this  event,  please  contact  the  AGS 
Office  by  August  15,  2002. 

[We  encourage  AGS  members  in  other 
regions  to  host  similar  events.] 


Now  Available  from  AGS  Publications 

Cemetery  fArt  2003 

A 12"  X  22"  Wall  Calendar 

Featuring  12  black  and  white  photographs  of  cemeteries 
and  gravemarkers  throughout  the  United  States 

Member  price  $  12  (includes  shipping  and  handling) 
Others  $13  (includes  shipping  and  handling) 

Order  from  the  web  site:  www.gravestonestudies.org  or  write  the  AGS  office. 
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Fig.  1  Yonge  Mills  Stone  Church  Cemetery 


Photo  by  Kevin  Kellar 


The  Cemetery  at  Devils  Door  Road 


I 


Sandra  Kehoe-Forutan 


used  to  be  surprised  when  I  would  meet  someone  else  who 
was  also  interested  in  cemeteries — that  is,  until  I  found  the  AGS. 
My  parents'  neighbor,  while  not  interested  in  cemeteries  per  se,  is 
interested  in  their  photographic  possibilities.  Combine  this  with  an 
interest  in  industrial /transportation  photography  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  told  me  about  Yonge  Mills  Cemetery.  We 
immediately  drove  to  this  cemetery  in  Yonge  Township,  located 
between  Gananoque  and  Brockville  in  southern  Ontario,  Canada — 
just  north  of  the  Mallorytown  Exit  of  a  major  east-west  arterial. 
Highway  401. 

Various  aspects  of  this  cemetery  proved  to  be  quite  interesting. 
The  most  striking  element  is  that  the  cemetery  is  split  in  two  by  the 
railroad  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway  Company — one  of 
Canada's  major  railway  companies.  This  is  a  double  track,  high 
intensity  transportation  corridor  that  runs  across  Canada.  Our 
neighbor  that  day  captured  a  train  in  his  photograph  as  it  flew 
through  the  cemetery,  showing  the  older  section  in  the  foreground, 
containing  the  oldest  stone  inscription  that  was  legible  dating  1815, 
and  with  the  church  and  the  rest  of  the  cemetery  seen  in  the 
background  (Fig.  1).  A  long-time  resident,  Harold  Eligh,  said  that 


the  older  stones  may  go  back  to  1810.  A  wire  fence  runs  along  the 
tracks,  and  gates  are  used  to  cross  the  tracks  to  gain  the  only  access 
to  the  more  historical  section  that  is  at  the  rear  and  southern  portion 
of  the  church  property. 

A  Scottish  stonemason,  William  Thomas  Scott,  built  Yonge  Mills 
Stone  Church  in  1837  (Fig.  2).  It  is  located  in  an  agricultural  area 
that  was  originally  populated  by  primarily  LoyaUst,  Scottish  and 
Irish  settlers.  This  simple  Presbyterian  church  on  Yonge  MiUs  Road, 
with  the  working  outhouse  stiU  located  on  the  outside  rear  of  the 
buUding,  was  constructed  of  hand-hewn  fieldstone.  Scott  and  his 
wife  are  buried  adjacent  to  the  church  with  matching  gravestones — 
both  carved  with  the  thistle  motif.  The  national  symbol  of  Scotland, 
this  motif  can  be  found  in  many  cemeteries  in  southern  Ontario, 
indicative  of  the  significant  Scottish  heritage  of  the  region. 

A  Captain  Purvis  provided  the  land  for  the  church  and  adjacent 
cemetery  and  this  is  a  common  family  name  associated  with  the 
property.  The  crypt  house  for  example,  constructed  of  quarry 
fieldstone  in  1896  and  located  within  the  railway  right-of-way,  was 
built  in  memory  of  Lucinda  Glasford,  the  wife  of  a  George  Purvis 
(Fig.  3).  The  cemetery  adjacent  and  west  of  the  church  was 
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special  Summer  Sales 


By  Their  Markers  Ye  Last  Kiss 

Shall   Know  Them:  a      byPamelaWUUams 


Chronicle  of  the  History  and 
Restorations  of  Hartford's 
Ancient  Burying  Ground 

by  William  Hosley  and  Shepherd  M. 
Holcombe,  Sr. 

A  story  of  Hartford,  Connecticut's 
350-year-old  Ancient  Burying  Ground 
and  the  various  efforts  (beginning  in 
1896)  to  stop  the  deterioration  of  the 
cemetery's  sandstone  markers.  The 
book  contains  information  about 
fundraising,  conservation  treatments, 
and  outreach  programs. 

Softbound;  189  pages,  70  photo- 
graphs. 

SALE  PRICE:  $14.00  members, 
$16.00  others    Wt.  13  oz. 


A  book  of  photographs  that  focuses 
on  nineteenth-century  statuary  from 
Italian  cemeteries  in  Genoa,  Vienna,  and 
Milan.  Romantic,  as  well  as  spiritual, 
the  statues  represent  death  as  somethng 
other  than  what  we  imagine  it  to  be. 


Softbound;  32  pages. 

SALE  PRICE:  $19.25  members, 
$20.50  others    Wt.  7oz. 


Carver 
Publications:  i8th 

Century  Carvers  of  the 
Narragansett  Basin 

by  Vincent  Luti 

Guide  #1:  John  Anthony  Angel  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Guide  #2:  William  Throop  and 
William  Throop,  Jr.  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island. 

Regional  Guide  #1:  Narragansett 
Bay  Area  Graveyards  (locates  over  50 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
graveyards). 

SALE  PRICE:  Each  guide,  $4, 
all  three  for  $9. 


ORDER  FORM 


Otv.        Book 

Author 

Wt.        Cost 

By  Their  Markers  Ye  Shall  Know 

Hosley/Holcombe 
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Photo  by  Sandra  Kehoe-Forutan 
Fig.  2    Yonge  Mills  Stone  Church 

established  in  1854.  Burials  before  this  period  were  in  the  older 
section  on  the  other  side  of  the  train  tracks.  Therefore  this  is  either 
an  old  family  cemetery  and /or  the  original  burial  ground  servicing 
the  community  of  Yonge  Mills.  The  train  line  was  completed  in 
1856  and  ran  along  the  boundary  of  the  original  cemetery.  No  bodies 
were  exhumed  and  the  layout  of  the  current  cemetery  results  from 
absorbing  the  old  cemetery  and  accommodating  the  tracks  that  were 
constructed  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the  newer  cemetery 
was  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  church.  In  1885  the  cemetery 
expanded  east  of  the  church  to  its  current  configuration  when 
Charles  Snider  sold  burial  plots  from  his  land  for  $10  each. 

After  World  War  II  the  construction  of  Highway  401  displaced 
and  closed  the  mill  in  this  community  causing  the  population  to 
disperse.  Yonge  Mills  Stone  Church  closed  in  1968  after  existing  as 
the  United  Church  since  1925.  The  village  no  longer  exists  and  the 
cemetery  has  became  overgrown.  Older  residents  such  as  Elton 
Eligh  and  his  son,  Harold,  and  Peter  Purvis,  a  Purvis  family 
descendent,  did  attempt  to  tend  family  plots  and  were  eventually 


responsible  for  forming  a  committee  and  restoration  fund.  Today 
the  restoration  of  the  church  and  cemetery  is  complete,  although 
some  stones  stiU  require  stabilizing.  A  Church  and  Cemetery  Board 
has  been  established  and  a  caretaker  appointed.  Volunteer  workers 
continue  to  maintain  the  property.  So  that  older  residents  do  not 
lose  touch  with  their  roots,  there  is  a  multidenominational  service 
held  once  a  year  in  the  church  in  June.  In  1991  the  Leeds  and 
Grenville  Branch  of  the  Ontario  Genealogical  Society  published  an 
inventory  of  262  plots  located  within  the  site. 

While  signage  on  the  property  warns  of  unsafe  monuments  and 
the  danger  of  high  speed  trains,  it  would  be  the  sign  naming  a  road 
that  transects  the  property  on  the  north-south  axis,  providing  access 
to  the  rear  of  the  church,  raOway  tracks,  and  the  older  section  of  the 
cemetery,  that  promises  the  fate  of  the  more  imfortunate  buried 
within.  Devils  Door  Road  also  continues  in  the  opposite,  northerly 
direction  and  was  named  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  cave 
opening  that  exists  at  that  end  of  the  road  (Fig.  4).  Perhaps  during 
my  next  trip  I  will  venture  down  that  road  and  see  where  it  takes 
me! 


Photo  by  Sandra  Kehoe-Forutan 
Fig.  3    Access  gate  to  cross  the  railway 
tracks  to  reach  the  crypt  house  and  older 
historic  section. 


Photo  by  Sandra  Kehoe-Forutan 
Fig.  4  Devils  Door  Road  is  named  for 
a  cave  that  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  road. 


[Source:  Yonge  Mills  Cemetery,  Front  of  Yonge 
Township,  Leeds  County,  Ontario,  Brockville, 
Ontario.  Ontario  Genealogical  Society,  Leeds  & 
Grenville  Branch,  August  18, 1991,  91-96.]    0 
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"Can  we  locate 
where  the  rest 
of  the  Peters 
family  is  buried?" 
Thus  began  an 
international 
search  for  the 
descendants  of 
Joseph  Peters. 


Photo  by  John  Spaulding 
Fig.  1  Joseph  Peters'  stone  in  East  Hampton,  Connecticut. 


Joseph  Peters  (1726-1761) 


John  Spaulding 


T 

JLhii 


In  Memory  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Peters  bom  Aug  27,1726 
He  died  of  Small  Pox  Jan 
26  1761  to  ye  Great  Grief 
his  Relict  Five  Children  & 
Acquaintance  whose 
Charities  to  ye  poor 
Him  (?)  to  ye  Tempole  of  Everla 
In  emory  of  ye      (Fig.  1) 


.his  is  the  partial  epitaph  contained  in  an  e-mail  message  from 
Nicholas  F.  BeUantoni,  Connecticut  State  Archaeologist,  dateS  Nov 
2001.  He  asked,  "Can  we  locate  where  the  rest  of  the  Peters  family  is 
buried?"  Thus  began  an  international  search  for  the  descendants  of 
Joseph  Peters. 

A  development  is  proposed  for  the  property  in  East  Hampton, 


Connecticut,  where  Joseph  Peters  Ues  in  a  single  grave  where  he 
was  quickly  buried  following  his  death  from  smaU  pox.  The  grave 
is  now  in  the  woods  about  two  hundred  feet  east  of  Route  66.  One 
option  is  to  relocate  the  burial  and  the  pair  of  gravestones  to  a 
dedicated  cemetery,  preferably  one  where  his  family  is  interred. 

Search  for  the  Family  of  Joseph  Peters 

The  search  began  at  the  State  Library  in  Hartford  in  the  Charles 
R.  Hale  Collection  of  cemetery  inscriptions  that  were  recorded  in 
1934.  Unfortunately  the  Peters  grave  had  not  been  recorded.  There 
was  only  one  other  Peters  burial  in  East  Hampton  but  it  was 
undated.  The  search  was  widened  to  surrounding  towns  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  family  nearby.  Finally  we  found  a  group  of  Peters 
burials  in  the  Church  of  England  Burying  Ground  on  Route  85  in 
Hebron,  Connecticut,  one  mile  north  of  the  town  center.  Included 
in  the  listing  was  a  marker  for  Joseph  Peters,  son  of  Joseph  and 
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Deborah  Peters,  who  died  in  1751.  (Fig.  2)  Next  to  Joseph's 
headstone  was  a  footstone  for  "Mrs.  Deborah  Peters."  (Fig.  3)  This 
must  be  the  mother  of  Joseph,  Jr.  The  footstone  was  cut  by  Gershom 
Bartlet  so  she  must  have  died  before  he  went  to  Vermont  about  1772. 
It  wasn't  until  a  few  weeks  later  that  we  looked  closely  at  the  Hale 
Collection  transcript  for  this  burying  ground  and  found  a  listing  for 
a  broken  headstone  with  the  dates  for  Joseph,  Jr.'s  14  year  old  sister, 
Deborah.  Don't  let  the  title  "Mrs."  mislead  you.  On  a  nearby  stone 
the  title  is  used  for  a  three-month  old  girl. 

Internet  Search 

Next  we  started  a  search  on  the  Internet  and  found  what  we 
were  looking  for  at  www.ancestry.com.  This  told  us  that  Joseph  was 


Fig.  2  &  3    Headstone  for  son 

and  footstone  for  daughter  of 

Joseph  Peters. 

the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Marks) 
Peters  of  Hebron  and  the  husband 
of  Deborah  Burchard.  The  parent's 
graves  were  also  found  at  the 
Church  of  England  Burying 
Ground.  Further  searches  located 
some  of  Joseph's  children  and  his 
siblings.  A  search  of  the  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical 
Society's  Register  yielded  a  query  in  January  1980  about  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  Peters,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  and  Deborah 
to  be  given  that  name.  He  died  in  1797  and  is  buried  in  Cambridge, 
N.Y.  At  the  US  Gen  Web  Project  page  for  Hebron  we  found  a  query 
from  Doug  Peters  of  Ontario,  Canada.  He  provided  a  copy  of  his 
family  genealogy  that  was  quite  welcome  due  to  the  level  of  detail 
and  a  picture  of  a  family  reunion  with  living  descendants  of  Joseph 
Peters.  Doug  Peters  is  descended  from  Samuel  Peters,  the  second 
child  of  Joseph  and  Deborah.  Another  www.ancestry.com  search 
put  us  in  touch  with  Susan  Thompson  in  California,  who  is 
descended  from  Phebe  Peters,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Deborah  Peters,  who  married  George  Gates  in  Chatham  (now  East 
Hampton),  Connecticut.  Their  marriage  and  the  births  of  their 
children  are  the  only  events  recorded  in  the  Chatham  records  for  the 
Joseph  Peters  family. 


Peters  of  New  England  Genealogy 

By  mid-December  much  of  the  information  about  the  family 
found  on  the  Internet  was  falling  into  place.  Was  there  a  family 
genealogy  for  the  Peters  family?  Back  we  went  to  the  computer  to 
search  the  catalogs  of  nearby  libraries.  A  copy  of  "Peters  of  New 
England:  A  Genealogy  and  Family  History"  by  Edmond  Frank 
Peters  and  Eleanor  Bradley  Peters  published  in  1903  was  found  at 
the  State  Library  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Subsequent  searches  of 
out-of-print  book  sources  on  the  Internet  located  two  Xerox  copies 
of  the  book  for  sale  for  $89.00  and  $211.00. 

The  family  of  Joseph  and  Deborah  Peters: 
Joseph,  bom  27  Dec  1748,  died  20  Dec  1751 
Samuel,  bom  9  Dec  1750,  died  Jvm  1841  in  Ontario 
Deborah,  bom  4  May  1753,  died  30  Dec  1767 
Joseph,  bom  5  Jan  1756,  died  1797  in  Cambridge  NY 
Susannah,  bom  about  1758,  married  Hopkins  West 
Phebe,  bom  26  Oct  1760,  married  George  Gates, 
died  12  Jun  1795 


The  Joseph  Peters  Headstone 

During  the  search  for  the  parents  and 
siblings  of  Joseph  Peters  we  noted  a  certain 
pattern.  All  of  the  family  members  who 
died  prior  to  1772  had  a  headstone  carved 
by  Gershom  Bartlett  of  nearby  Bolton, 
Connecticut.  It  was  thus  no  surprise  when 
we  saw  that  Bartlett  had  also  carved  the 
Joseph  Peters  stone.  The  headstone 
measures  45  inches  high,  34  inches  wide 
and  3  inches  thick.  (Fig.  4)  The  broken 
footstone  is  also  nearby.  (Fig.  5)  The  size 
of  the  stone  indicates  that  Joseph  Peters 
was  from  a  well-to-do  family  so  we 
expanded  the  search  into  the  family 
history. 


The  complete  inscription  reads: 

In  Memory  of  M'  Joseph 
Pete's  Bom  Aug'  27"- 1726 
He  died  of  ye  Small  Pox  Jan' 
27"'  1761  to  ye  Great  Greef  of 
his  Relict  Fiue  Children  & 
Acquaintance  whose 
Charities  to  ye  poor  entitles 
Him  to  ye  Temple  of  Everlast 
ing  Memory  &  ye  Blessing 
Of  God.  Mortals  Must  Die 
&  become  immortal  Heaven 
Gained  only  through  Death 
Faith  in  Cnicifaxion 
Hopes  by  Ressurion 

PETERS    continued  on  page  25 
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Photos  by  Vincent  Luti 
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Fig.  1  Stone  for  Henry  Paul  Sterling  (1800)  in  North  Burial  Ground, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  carver  is  Asa  Fox. 

One  if  by  Land,  Two  if  by  Sea" 

Vincent  Luti 


.sa  Fox,  stonecutter,  was  bom  in  Chatham  (Middletown),* 
Connecticut,  April  1, 1771  of  John  Fox  and  Mary  Waterman  (bom  in 
Plympton,  Massachusetts).  They  were  married  October  31,  1750. 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  is  the  center  of  large,  red  sandstone 
quarries  and  many  eighteenth-century  gravestone  carvers  worked 
out  of  that  area.  When  we  look  at  Asa's  sibUngs,  a  very  remarkable 
fact  emerges:  each  of  his  sisters  married  a  "Stone  Cutter."  Elizabeth 
(b.  1751)  married  Joseph  Gleason,  who  worked  with  Thomas  Johnson 
HI;  Mary  (b.  1757)  married  Justin  Smith,  "Stone  Cutter"  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  Lucia  (b.  1766)  married  Chester  Kimball;  and  Asa 
became  a  stone  cutter  as  well  but  in  Providence  Rhode  Island. 
Perhaps  through  his  mother  he  went  there,  for  many  Watermans 
left  Plymouth  county  for  Providence. 

Circumstantial  evidence  suggests  that  Fox  apprenticed  to,  or 
worked  with,  Gabriel  AUen,  the  major,  most  prestigious  carver  in 
Providence  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  In  the  estate  of  John  Foster 
Esq.,  (d.  October  1,  1791),  the  administrator's  account  of  July  25, 


*  In  1915  Chatham  was  divided  up  amongst  Middletowm,  Portland, 
and  Easthampton. 


1795,  lists  a  payment  to  Asa  Fox  for  the  gravestone  of  Foster's  wife, 
Rachel  (d.  1784).  A  second  entry  in  1795  lists  simply  "to  cash  paid 
to  Grave  Stones  and  Setting."  It  would  appear  that  the  estate 
ordered  the  stones  for  both  Rachel  and  John  as  well  which  are  in 
Swan  Point  Cemetery,  Providence.  Rachel's  documented  slate  is  to 
Asa  Fox.  The  stone  for  John  is  a  stereotypical  Gabriel  Allen  stone. 
The  connection  is  that  the  Rachel  stone  by  Fox  is  a  weU-done  but 
nearly  exact,  pallid  imitation  of  Allen's  work  right  down  to  the 
lettering.  Since  Allen  had  a  large  gravestone  cutting  and  flourishing 
merchandising  business  as  well,  probably  run  in  large  part  by  his 
brother  William,  with  whom  he  was  in  business,  Gabriel  AUen 
needed  to  have  apprentices/helpers.  He  even  had  to  send  to  the 
Stevens  shop  in  Newport  for  a  black  servant  to  help  out  in  polishing 
gravestone  blanks. 

By  1799  Asa  Fox,  "Stone  Cutter,"  had  bought  his  own  lot  from 
John  Mathewson,  west  of  the  Weybosset  bridge,  where  Allen's  store 
and  shop  were  also  located.  Fox  married  (I  can  find  no  record 
anywhere),  and  he  had  a  son  John  who  died  March  29, 1810  "of  the 
late  Asa  Fox."  Late?  At  age  thirty,  Asa  met  death.  No  information 
has  yet  surfaced  as  to  how  or  why.  His  obituary,  given  in  James 
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Fig.  2  Probated  stone  for  Rachel  Foster  (1784)  in  Providence's  Swan  Point  Cemetery 
Records  show  Asa  Fox  was  paid  for  this  gravestone. 


Arnold's  Vital  Record  of  Rhode  Island,  13:396,  is  from  the  Providence 
Gazette  and  listed  as  of  May  30, 1801,  "Stone  Cutter."  The  inventory 
of  his  estate,  taken  on  June  4,  1801  lists  a  formidable  amount  of 
freestone  slate,  grindstones,  steps,  underpinnings,  jams,  rough, 
hearthstone  finished,  gravestones  fit  for  lettering,  rough  slate 
gravestones  and  finished  stones  for  Chaffee,  Cole,  Snow,  Harding, 
and  Earle.  Some  of  these  have  been  found  and  his  style  identified. 
He  worked  in  slate  and  marble.  His  own  gravestone  was  originally 
in  the  West  Burial  Ground,  which  cemetery  was,  unfortunately, 
removed  and  dispersed  throughout  Providence  and  Cranston.  Not 
all  the  stones,  which  were  carefully  documented,  made  it  to  their 
destinations.  Fox's  stone  and  his  remains  were  moved  December 
31,  1888,  to  the  North  Burial  Ground  in  Providence  but  the 
gravestone,  if  ever  moved,  no  longer  exists.  The  administrator  to 
the  Fox  estate  in  1893  was  now  a  Joseph  Bagley  "Stone  Cutter." 
Fox's  work  is  a  much  simplified,  very  low  relief  version  of  Gabriel 
Allen's  ideas,  and  he  soon  moved  to  um-and-willow  production. 

So  much  for  the  short,  landlocked,  tragic  life  of  Asa  Fox.  What 
is  a  great  tease  is  that  another  Asa  Fox  existed.  All  I  know  of  him  is 
taken  from  his  inventory  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  probates  which 
is  only  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Providence.  The  order  to  take 
Fox's  inventory  was  given  on  December  27, 1800,  so  he  died  shortly 
before  Asa  of  Providence.  The  inventory  of  January  1,  1801  is 
startling,  and  I  leave  it  at  that  for  wonderment: 

Asa  Fox,  mariner,  Berkley  (Massachusetts,  next  to  Taunton): 

1  masons  apron,  1  fine  saw,  4  chizzels,  2  gouges  and  fUe(!)      0 

[Fox  genealogy  was  provided  by  Laurel  Gabel  who  got  it  from  AGS 
researcher  Fred  Fredette.  ] 


Fig.  3  Stone  forjoseph  Cole  (1799), 
North  Burial  Ground,  Providence. 
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Markers  always  contains  a  variety  of  important  articles  and  in 
my  opinion  should  be  subscribed  to  by  every  member  of  AGS 
because  it  is  certainly  the  most  important  of  all  the  activities  in  v^hich 
the  society  is  engaged. 

The  2002  volume  (Markers  XIX)  is  especially  important  to 
students  interested  in  the  symbolism  found  on  early  stones;  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  transitional  period  from  when  slate  stones 
in  eastern  Massachuetts  and  Rhode  Island  and  sandstones  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  were  almost  universally  used,  to  the  rise  and 
dominance  of  marble  stones  in  these  areas 
far  from  the  source  of  marble  stone.  Also  the 
obituary  of  James  Deetz  brings  to  mind  some 
further  thoughts  on  the  seriation  sequence  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  figure. 

Perhaps  the  most  strikingly  researched 
paper  to  have  appeared  for  many  years 
regarding  symbolism  is  that  by  Laurel  Gabel 
on  the  relationship  between  the  designs  on 
early  samplers  and  those  on  gravestones. 
With  impeccable  scholarship.  Laurel  traces 
conclusively  the  evidence  that  many  of  the 
designs  on  gravestones  are  identical  to  those 
on  early  samplers.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
is  the  origin  of  the  "death  imps"  found  on 
many  early  Boston  area  gravestones,  particularly  in  the  work  of 
Joseph  Lamson.  She  demonstrates  clearly  that  these  "death  imps" 
which  heretofore  had  always  been  considered  as  some  form  of 
Puritan  religious  symbolism,  are  in  fact  derived  from  the  so  called 
"Boxer"  figures  found  on  many  very  early  samplers.  She  traces  the 
origin  of  these  Boxer  figures  at  least  into  the  15th  century  and 
demonstrates  that  they  are  not  really  gravestone  symbols  of 
mortality.  The  paper  includes  discussions  of  sampler-gravestone 
mermaids,  and  flower  and  fruit  designs.  The  mermaid  discussion 
is  a  striking  example  of  scholarship  at  its  best.  These  mermaids  are 
foirnd  in  early  mythology.  In  the  Nuremburg  Bible  of  1483  a 
mermaid  and  her  mate  are  illustrated  on  either  side  of  Noah's  Ark. 


This  analysis,  in  my 
opinion^  should  lay  to 
rest  once  and  for  all 
attempts  to  understand 
the  carvings  on 
gravestones  as  symbols 
without  considering  the 
whole  social  structure  in 
which  they  were  carved. 


But  Laurel  believes  that  their  use  on  New  England  samplers  and 
gravestones  is  derived  from  their  use  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  Boston, 
England,  transported  to  Massachusetts,  and  signify  a  maritime 
tradition.  There  is  much  more  to  this  outstanding  article  tracing  the 
relationships  of  samplers  and  gravestones  in  the  use  of  flowers,  fruits, 
vines,  rhymes,  and  epitaphs.  Laurel  also  notes  that  one  can  identify 
sampler  makers  or  sampler  "shops"  with  master  workers  and 
apprentices  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  for  gravestone  carvers.  Just  to 
look  at  the  source  material  used  in  this  paper  is  inspiring.  This 
analysis,  in  my  opinion,  should  lay  to  rest  once  and  for  all  attempts 
to  understand  the  carvings  on  gravestones  as  symbols  without 
considering  the  whole  social  structure  in  which  they  were  carved. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  same  issue  also  contains  the  obituary 
and  a  tribute  to  Dr.  James  Deetz.  Deetz  and  his  co-author  were  the 
pioneers  who  proposed  the  seriation  theory,  often  called  the 
"battleship"  curve,  in  which  one  style  starts,  becomes  predominant 
and  tapers  off  as  a  second  style  succeeds  it.  They  recognize  three 
major  trends  from  the  winged  skull  to  the  winged  cherub  to  the  urn 
and  willow  and  demonstrate  that  in  the  Boston/Cambridge  area  this 
occurred  in  clear  form.  I  became  interested  in  gravestone  study  about 
the  time  that  Ludwig's  Graven  Images  and  Deetz  and  Dethlefsen's 
popular  article  on  seriation  appeared  in  Natural  History  Magazine. 
For  some  years  I  followed  both  of  these  important  studies  vmtil 
evidence  began  to  accumulate  that,  as  with 
so  many  pioneer  works,  the  conclusions 
reached  far  exceeded  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  were  based.  (Ludwig's 
conclusions  will  not  be  discussed  here,  but  see 
some  discussion  in  Mflrfcers  VIII.)  1  eventually, 
realized  that  the  "battleship  sequence"  of 
Deetz  and  Dethlefsen  did  not  work  well  in 
the  schist  area  of  eastern  Connecticut  nor  in 
the  sandstone  area  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley.  At  the  AGS  conference  in  Boston  in 
1986  a  paper  was  given  (unfortunately  never 
published)  that  suggested  that  it  was  the 
carver  dominant  in  a  given  area  that 
determined  what  was  carved.  If  Deetz  and 
Dethlefsen  had  tested  their  idea  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in 
graveyards  where  the  Park  family  was  dominant,  or  in  the  lower 
Connecticut  valley  where  the  Stanclift  family  was  dominant,  they 
would  have  realized  that  to  a  large  extent  it  was  who  carved  the 
stones  that  determined  the  seriation  sequence.  The  "battleship  curve" 
has  become  so  deeply  ingrained  in  gravestone  studies  that  it  probably 
can  never  be  eliminated — and  indeed,  in  some  areas  it  is  valid  and 
generally  is  true  of  the  um- willow  succeeding  the  winged  cherub.  (I 
cannot  refrain  from  being  amused  to  remember  that  at  the  same 
conference  a  speaker  stated  that  there  was  no  need  to  study  early 
stones  in  various  parts  of  New  England  as  all  of  the  important 
information  was  present  in  the  Cambridge  yard  alone — Harvard 
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changes  slowly).  Deetz  and  Dethlefsen's  study  is  very  important 
but  also  is  an  example  of  overgeneralization  from  a  limited  sample. 
It  is  also  an  example  of  why  it  is  important  to  indicate  just  what 
was  studied  so  that  future  workers  can  verify  the  conclusions 
reached. 

A  third  article  is  a  lengthy  study  by  James  Blachowicz  on  the 
origin  of  carving  on  marble  in  the  Cape  Cod  area.  Few  students 
have  studied  the  marble  stones  that  came  to  dominate  most 
graveyards  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  None  to  my  knowledge 
has  done  so  with  the  thoroughness  and  intensity  of  the  Blachowicz 
article.  One  possible  reason  is  the  relative  blandness  of  many  of  the 
marble  stones;  another  is  the  erosion  that  has  made  many 
imattractive.  But  the  author,  while  concentrating  on  the  work  of 
William  Sturgis,  really  gives  us  in  great  detail  the  spread  and 
dominance  of  the  marble  gravestones  in  areas  far  away  from  the 
stone  source.  He  studied  probate  and  advertising  information  and 
every  other  source  one  can  imagine  and  his  lists  of  stones  makes  it 
possible  for  any  future  student  to  know  exactly  what  his  conclusions 
are  based  on.  It  is  a  lengthy  but  extremely  important  study  of  a  time 
period  largely  neglected. 

Blachowicz  points  out  that  marble  was  used  rather  early  in  areas 
where  marble  was  a  common  stone  as  the  stones  around  Bennington, 
Vermont,  demonstrate.  Also  the  designs  of  these  early  marble  stones 
in  that  area  resemble  those  carved  on  slate,  schist,  or  sandstone  in 
other  areas.  This  is  very  evident  in  the  work  of  Zerubbabel  Collins, 
whose  work  on  Vermont  marble  has  the  same  design  elements  as 
do  his  schist  stones  in  Colombia,  Connecticut,  except  that  they  are 
more  elegantly  carved  on  the  more  easily  worked  marble. 

This  interested  me  enough  for  me  to  check  the  marble  stones  of 
the  Manning  family  which  has  marble  stones  both  in  Vermont  and 
in  Connecticut.  There  are  five  Vermont  stones  dated  in  the  1770s  all 
similar  in  design  to  that  used  on  schist  and  sandstone  in  Connecticut. 
There  is  a  signed  stone  in  Rhode  Island  with  a  very  different  design 
dated  in  the  1770s,  almost  certainly  backdated.  Some  of  the  marble 
stones  by  the  Mannings  in  Connecticut  resemble  their  schist  work, 
but  they  could  not  resist  the  ease  of  carving  on  marble  and  many  of 
their  stones  are  quite  distinct  from  anything  they  did  on  other  stone 
surfaces.  Only  the  characteristic  Manning  face  seemed  to  remain 
similar.  In  the  1780s  the  Mannings  produced  31  marble  stones  and 
forty  in  the  1790s.  This  is  a  minimal  figure  because  some  stones 
have  certainly  been  lost.  It  does  not  include  stones  with  urn  and 
willow  motifs  and  includes  a  stone  in  South  Carolina. 

Blachowicz  thus  has  not  only  given  us  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
rise  and  eventual  dominance  of  marble  as  the  stone  of  choice 
throughout  New  England,  but  the  details  of  the  study  are  so 
complete  that  it  also  demonstrates  how  I  consider  gravestone 
analysis  should  be  accomplished. 

One  can  conclude  that  here  we  have  examples  of  the  immense 
amount  of  effort  in  the  Gabel  and  Blachowicz  studies,  but  also  the 
opening  of  new  ways  at  looking  at  the  stones  and  mark  the  progress 
made  since  the  seminal  studies  which  started  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  for  gravestone  investigation.  We  should  all  be  grateful 
to  Deetz,  Dethlefsen  and  Ludwig  for  bringing  a  new  area  of  study 
to  the  forefront;  without  their  work  it  is  unlikely  that  anything 
resembling  AGS  would  exist  today.     0 


19th,  20th,  &  21ST  CENTURY 
GRAVESTONES 


Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX  75230-4408 


Serendipity:  Discovery  of  Quatie's  Gravemarker 
(Wife  of  Cherokee  Chief  John  Ross) 

The  story  of  Quatie,  wife  of  Cherokee  Chief  John  Ross,  has  long 
added  a  touch  of  mystery  to  Little  Rock's  Mount  HoUy  Cemetery 
lore  and  her  death  and  burial  form  an  important  segment  of  the 
Trail  of  Tears  saga. 

When  the  eastern  Cherokees  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
in  1838-39,  Chief  Ross  and  Quatie  made  their  way  from  Tennessee 
to  Arkansas  by  riverboat.  The  passengers  suffered  greatly  from  the 
intense  damp  cold  and,  distressed  by  their  plight,  Quatie  gave  her 
shawl  to  a  yovmg  mother  to  protect  her  child  from  the  bitter  wind. 
As  a  result,  Quatie  quickly  contracted  what  was  almost  certainly 
pneumonia  and  died  just  prior  to  what  may  have  been  an 
unscheduled  stop  at  Little  Rock. 

In  reporting  her  death  in  the  February  6,  1839,  issue  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  the  location  of  Quatie's  burial  site  was  not  named 
with  precision.  The  old  burying  ground  at  the  Capitol  Avenue  and 
Gaines  Street  site,  upon  which  Peabody  School  was  later  built,  has 
been  the  choice  of  local  historians  as  her  burial  place.  In  preparing 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Mount  Holly  Cemetery  Association 

Fig.  1  Quatie's  memorial  on  Albert  Pike  lot. 
Mount  Holly  Cemetery,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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for  the  school's  construction,  the  site  was  cleared  and  a  number  of 
bodies  reinterred  at  Mount  Holly  Cemetery.  In  several  instances, 
original  gravemarkers  were  transferred  as  well  to  mark  the  new 
burial  places.  Quatie's  marker  is  notably  absent  from  the  small 
grouping  of  these  gravemarkers  in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the 
cemetery,  easily  identified  by  deaths  dating  prior  to  Mount  Holly's 
1843  founding. 

In  the  seeming  absence  of  a  gravemarker  for  Quatie,  a  granite 
memorial  was  placed  on  the  Albert  Pike  lot  at  Mount  Holly  in  1936 
by  the  General  George  Izard  Chapter  of  the  United  States  Daughters 
of  1812  (Fig.  1).  And  thus  the  matter  remained  for  sixty  years. 

In  1996,  Mount  Holly's  new  sexton,  Steven  Adams,  never 
dreamed  just  how  literally  he  would  "dig"  history.  It  was  somewhat 
more  than  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  he  was  on  hand  to  view 
the  commencement  of  rehabilitation  work  on  Mount  Holly's  historic 
Receiving  House  (Fig  2)  in  February  of  that  year.  When  heavy 
equipment  lifted  the  Receiving  House  from  its  foundation,  he  spied 
a  foreign  object  in  the  dirt.  With  a  small  stick  he  pried  the  item 
loose  and  brushed  away  the  dirt.  What  was  it?  It  was  a  large 
fragment  of  a  sandstone  gravemarker  (Fig.  3).  And  what  made  it  so 
very  special?  Although  a  small  portion  of  the  neatly  chiseled 
inscription  is  missing,  it  reads: 

In  Memory  of 
Elizabeth  Ross 
Wife  of 

Chief  John  Ross  of 
the  Cherokee  nation 
Departed  this  life 
1  Feb  1839  aged 
[ ]yrs. 

A  member  of  the  Mount  Holly  Cemetery  Association  board  was 
hastily  summoned  to  identify  the  find.  Quatie's  English  name  was 
Elizabeth  Brown  Hensley  Ross  and  the  death  date  was  a  match!  It 
is  a  studied  consensus  that  Quatie's  marker  was  transferred  to  Mount 
Holly  at  the  time  that  construction  of  Peabody  School  was  begun  in 
1860.  The  present  Mount  HoUy  Receiving  House  was  built  in  1897, 
so  it  appears  that  Quatie's  marker,  perhaps  thoughtlessly  discarded 
because  of  its  broken  condition,  had  been  resting  there  under  the 


Photo  courtesy  of  Mount  Holly  Cemetery  Association 
Fig.  2  Mount  Holly  Cemetery's  Receiving  House 


Photo  courtesy  of  Mount  Holly  Cemetery  Association 
Fig.  3  Quatie's  "Lost"  Gravemarker 

floor  for  more  than  a  century,  waiting  to  be  found. 

The  discovery  of  Quatie's  marker  supports  a  story  told  in  1996 
by  Averell  Tate,  a  great-granddaughter  of  WiUiam  E.  Woodruff  who 
founded  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in  1819.  While  much  too  young  to 
have  known  Woodruff,  she  knew  his  daughter,  Jane  Georgine 
Woodruff,  well.  According  to  the  story  frequently  related  by  Miss 
Woodruff  at  family  gatherings,  Quatie  was  first  buried  in  a  shallow 
grave  along  the  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River  when  the  boat  upon 
which  she  and  Chief  Ross  were  passengers  arrived  in  Little  Rock  in- 
February  1839.  As  knowledge  of  Quatie's  death  became  known  to 
the  townspeople,  a  small  committee  of  prominent  residents 
undertook  responsibility  for  seeing  that  she  received  a  proper  burial 
in  a  marked  grave.  Arrangements  agreeable  to  Chief  Ross  were 
worked  out  by  the  committee  and  Quatie  was  shortly  thereafter 
reinterred  at  the  old  burying  ground  at  Fifth  and  Gaines  Street,  where 
the  Federal  Building  stands  today,  with  her  gravestone  presumably 
furnished  by  the  committee.  Chester  Ashley,  a  prominent  Little 
Rockian  who  was  later  one  of  the  two  donors  of  the  Mount  HoUy 
Cemetery  site,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  foursome 
responsible  for  marking  of  the  grave,  with  Woodruff  acting  as  the 
committee's  leader.  Names  of  the  other  members  are  no  longer 
recalled. 

After  considering  Quatie's  gravemarker  in  its  historical  context, 
we  begin  to  question  its  provenance.  No  one  knows  from  whom  it 
was  purchased,  but  it  seems  doubtful  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  local 
craftsman.  The  1850  Federal  census  enumeration  for  Pulaski  County, 
Arkansas,  where  Little  Rock  is  located,  included  one  stonecutter, 
Joseph  W.  Tucker,  a  thirty-five- year-old  head  of  household,  bom  in 
Massachusetts.  Tucker  lived  outside  the  town  limits  in  Pulaski 
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County's  Fourche  Township.  Two  individuals  living  within  the 
town  limits,  William  Redden  of  Ohio  and  Jacob  Tschimer,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  were  listed  as  stoneniasons.  Although  not  always 
so,  local  use  of  the  term  "stonemason"  generally  excluded  the 
somewhat  more  artistic  pursuits  of  a  stonecutter,  and  "sculptor"  was 
a  word  reserved  for  the  town's  distant  future.  A  few  of  the  area's 
"casual  stonecutters"  followed  other  trades  under  normal 
circumstances  and  would  have  been  perceived  (and  enumerated) 
by  a  census-taker  as  following  some  other  occupation.  Several  casual 
stonecutters  were  working  in  Little  Rock  at  the  time  of  Quatie's  death, 
but  her  marker  is  not  their  style. 

If  one  had  to  guess  at  the  marker's  source,  Memphis  might  be 
the  first  locale  to  come  to  mind.  However,  we  quickly  recognize 
that  Memphis  was  in  the  1830s  still  in  an  embryonic  stage  insofar  as 
the  arts  were  concerned.  Not  until  the  early  1850s,  with  Elmwood 
Cemetery's  lot  owners  clamoring  for  something  more  impressive, 
did  stonecarving  emerge  as  a  stand-alone  occupation. 

Although  purely  speculative,  there  is  another  possibility  worth 
considering  as  the  source  of  Quatie's  unsigned  marker  and  reader 
commentary  would  be  most  welcome. 

Similar  gravemarkers,  the  work  of  Miller  &  Herd,  dating  from 
about  1835,  can  be  seen  in  Alabama.  George  Herd  (1809-1855) 
furnished  many  Alabama  gravemarkers  from  the  early  1830s  to  the 
mid-1850s.  The  Herds  were  Scots  and  George's  brothers,  David 
(1819-1887)  and  John  (1828-1891),  worked  with  him  at  the  Sylacauga, 
Talladega  County,  Alabama,  location.  A  Francis  M.  Bledsoe  (1826- ) 
worked  with  the  brothers  but  it  is  not  known  if  he  was  related  to 
them.  Brother  Alexander  Herd  (1815-  )  maintained  a  marble  shop 
in  Eutaw,  Alabama,  assisted  by  a  George  Thompson  (1822-  )  from 
Pennsylvania.  Miller  &  Herd,  early  quarriers  and  cutters,  were 
producing  gravemarkers  of  Alabama  marble  in  the  1830s  when 
marble  was  discovered  in  Talladega  County  of  an  acceptable  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  usurp  the  place  earlier  held  by  sandstone. 

Style-wise,  the  rounded  "headboard"  shape  of  Quatie's 
gravemarker  was  gradually  abandoned  as  more  classic  rectangular 
shapes  came  into  vogue  in  the  1840s.  Those  familiar  with  the  Chief 
Ross  family  history  will  be  aware  of  liis  mixed  ancestry.  The  Ross 
family  burial  ground  in  Oklahoma  gives  ample  evidence  that  the 
family  did  not  hew  to  Native  American  burial  practices  or 
memorialization  but  followed  the  Euro- American  tradition  favored 
by  the  Scots-Irish. 

While  Quatie's  marker  may  appear  plain  to  our  modem  eye, 
markers  such  as  this  were  relatively  expensive  at  the  time.  Also, 
young  Victoria  had  ascended  to  the  British  throne  only  two  years 
prior  to  Quatie's  death  and  later  Victorian  excesses  had  not  yet  set 
their  mark  on  funerary  art. 

Alabama's  sandstone  (heavy  in  mica  content)  was  soft  enough 
to  be  easily  worked  yet  seemingly  had  properties  which  have  proved 
to  be  enduring.  If  we  overlook  the  broken  fragment,  perhaps  caused 
by  carelessness,  Quatie's  gravemarker  is  in  excellent  condition  some 
160  years  later. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  Chief  Ross  had  any  input  about 
the  source  of  his  wife's  gravemarker,  but  an  Alabama  provenance 
seems  plausible.  Alabama  was  territory  well  known  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  the  South  and  he  would  almost  certainly  have 


known  of  the  work  of  the  Herds.  Ross  and  others  of  his  family 
were  living  along  the  Georgia/Tennessee  border,  near  Chattanooga, 
when  they  started  the  trip  westward. 

Known  marks  used  by  the  various  Herd  firms  include:  G.  Herd, 
Sylla.,  Talla.  Co.;  G.  Herd,  Syllacauga,  Tall.  Co.;  Herd;  Herd,  Eutaw; 
MiUer  &  Herd,  Talla.  Co.  Sharp-eyed  researchers  will  recognize 
that  their  spelling  of  Sylacauga  differs  from  that  in  use  today. 

Shipping  a  product  to  Little  Rock  from  Mobile,  a  port  city,  would 
have  been  relatively  easy.  Taking  a  westward  course  along  the  Gulf 
shoreline,  vessels  could  navigate  their  way  north  into  the  Mississippi 
River,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  thence  to  Little 
Rock. 

Whatever  the  source  of  Quatie's  gravemarker,  we  have  to  believe 
unseen  forces  were  at  work.  Her  marker  was  discovered  in  February 
1996,  mere  weeks  before  the  Trail  of  Tears  Association  held  its 
inaugural  meeting  and  international  symposium  in  Little  Rock.  A 
visit  to  her  Mount  Holly  gravemarker  was  organized  for  the 
attendees.  Duane  King  of  the  Southwest  Museum  at  Los  Angeles,  a 
Cherokee  scholar,  called  the  gravestone  find  "Terrific!"    0 


EXHIBITS  AND  CONFERENCES  IN  EIROPE 
The  Museum  of  Sepulkralkultur  in  Kassel,  Germany  holds  an  exhibition 
on  games,  death  and  afterlife  entitled  "game_over"  from  May  18  to 
September  2002.  Details  on  the  museum  can  be  found  on  their  German- 
language  website  www.sepulkralmuseum.de.  Among  their  links,  there 
is  a  call  for  papers  for  a  conference  about  grave  monuments  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Dresden  in  March  2003. 
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860-379-2462 
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Southwest  Stones  Highlight  Personalities 

Some  of  us  in  the  AGS  Southwest  Region  have  considered 
holding  a  gravestone  studies  mini-conference  to  serve  members  from 
the  Southwest  and  possibly  attract  new  members  to  the  Society.  We 
have  considered  various  cities  where  cemetery  tours  might  attract 
conference  participants.  Unlike  the  Northeast  Region  of  the  USA, 
gravestones  in  the  Southwest  are  only  attractive  tour  objects  because 
of  the  biography  of  the  individuals  buried  at  the  sites.  Most 
gravestones  in  the  Southwest  are  machine  carved  and  of  recent 
origin.  But,  if  one  considers  the  individual  burials  and  their  history, 
a  fascinating  picture  emerges  not  so  much  because  of  the  stones  but 
because  of  those  the  stones  represent. 

The  history  of  the  states  represented  in  the  AGS  Southwest 
Region  is  firmly  tied  to  the  westward  expansion  of  the  population 
in  the  19th  century.  This  was  a  time  of  considerable  lawlessness 
and  violence  that  challenged  the  law-abiding  citizens  to  make  the 
region  safe  for  settlement.  The  US  Federal  government  appointed 


court  officials  to  administer  "the  law"  and  lawmen  to  act  as  territorial 
policemen.  Each  territory  had  a  "Marshal,"  who  in  turn  appointed 
deputy  marshak  to  patrol  the  land  and  apprehend  the  criminals. 
These  deputies  were  tough  individuals  who  seemed  to  thrive  on 
adventure  without  concern  for  fame  or  monetary  reward.  The  pay 
was  small,  the  hours  long  and  the  living  was  under  the  stars  or  in 
the  saddle. 

Pistol  Pete,  Pioneer  Lawman 

One  of  the  early  deputy  marshals  assigned  to  the  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories  was  Frank  Eaton  who,  in  his  last  years  resided 


Photos  by  Bill  Cooper 
Fig.  1  Oklahoma  State  University  mascot.  Pistol  Pete. 


Fig.  2  Gravestone  for  Frank  Eaton,  known  affectionately  as 
"Pistol  Pete." 

in  Perkins,  Oklahoma.  A  familiar  character,  he  walked  the  town's 
streets  wearing  his  western  clothing  and  sporting  two  six-guns. 

Perkins,  Oklahoma,  is  only  10  miles  from  Oklahoma  State 
University  where  Frank  Eaton  was  invited  on  many  occasions  to 
lecture  in  history  classes.  Around  1923  the  university  was  seeking  a 
new  mascot  for  the  school  and  Frank's  popularity  with  the  students, 
faculty  and  staff  was  such  that  a  caricature  likeness  of  the  gentleman 
was  selected  to  represent  the  school  and  was  named  "Pistol  Pete," 
Frank's  nickname.  Today  the  Pistol  Pete  mascot  frequently 
welcomes  guests  to  the  OSU  campus  (Fig.  1).  His  likeness  as  the 
crusty  old  cowboy  and  deputy  marshal  appears  on  OSU  buildings, 
stationery,  note  pads  and  other  merchandise,  as  it  is  the  official 
copyrighted  logo  for  the  university.  For  more  details  on  Frank's  life 
see  "Pete's  Homepage":  www2.okstate.edu/lam2717/ 
pistolpete.html 
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The  real  life  story  of  the  man,  and  his  many  accomplishments,  is 
also  presented  at  the  above  web  site.  But,  I  warn  you,  much  of  the 
background  information  regarding  Frank  Eaton  comes  from  his  own 
recollections  in  his  last  years;  separating  fact  from  fiction  presents  a 
large  challenge.  Frank  was  bom  Ln  1860  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  died  in  1958  in  Perkins,  Oklahoma,  where  he  is  buried  in  the  local 
cemetery.  The  gravestone  contains  basic  life  and  death  dates  for  both 
Frank  and  for  his  wife.  The  backside  of  the  stone  (Fig.  2)  highlights 
the  many  roles  he  played  during  his  life  and  states  that  he  was  "one 
of  a  vanished  era  on  the  American  frontier." 

This  particular  gravestone,  like  many  others  in  the  Southwest,  is 
nothing  special  and  rather  recent.  The  stone's  significance  is  solely 
related  to  the  individual  it  memorializes  and  to  his  life  which  is  the 
"rest  of  the  story."  His  memory  lives  on  in  the  official  Oklahoma  State 
University  mascot  as  "Pistol  Pete."     0 
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Horrors 

Hundreds  of  bodies  intended  for  the  crematorium  found  in  fields 
and  forests  in  Georgia  .  .  .  Body  parts  sold  in  California  .  .  .  And  in 
Chicago,  two  one-acre  Jewish  cemeteries  put  on  the  market  for 
$2,000,000-1-,  offered  for  development  of  town  homes.  Ignore  the  1,400 
burials  and  more  than  a  thousand  monuments. 

Such  stories  may  shock  the  public  awake  that  all  is  not  right  in  the 
Necropolis.  To  the  student  of  markers  and  cemeteries,  problems  are 
not  new  but  usually  not  on  such  a  grandiose  scale. 

Locally,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  dedicated  for  burial  purposes 
have  disappeared,  having  been  sold  to  the  developers.  In  Chicago, 
there  are  63  burial  sites — gone!  Thousands  of  monuments  have 
disappeared,  having  been  dug  up  to  be  buried,  now  debuting  as 
ground  level  markers.  The  recital  of  insults  to  the  dead  could  continue 
for  hours.  And  yet,  unless  it  is  Mama's  marker  that's  missing  or 
Grandma's  geranium  gone,  nary  a  negative  word  is  to  be  heard. 

Rarely  does  anyone  look  at  an  entire  cemetery,  much  less  the  death 
care  industry.  There  are  laws  and  rules  and  regulations,  but  there  are 
no  investigators  to  oversee  them.  Unless  someone  complains  about 
sister  Susie's  sinking  stone,  nothing  is  done — no  attention  is  paid. 

There  is  a  belief,  held  dear  by  the  American  public,  that  cemeteries 
are  benign,  beautiful,  and  beyond  corruption.  Thank  God  for  the  recent 
horror  stories.  Perhaps  the  public's  inertia  will  be  replaced  by  a  call 
to  action.  0 


Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Quebec 


G.  E.  O.  Czamecki 

2810  Avenue  Z 

Brooklyn,  NY  11235 

anthro51@aol.com 


[In  our  series  of  articles  written  by  some  of  the  dedicated  individuals 
in  my  region  about  the  work  they  are  doing,  this  article  comes  from  Mary 
Ann  Owoc  introducing  the  Erie  County  Historic  Cemetery  Survey  Project 
which  uses  a  scientific  approach  that  I  believe  should  be  instituted  in  every 
county  in  every  state  in  the  East.] 

The  Erie  County  Historic  Cemetery  Survey  Project 

Mary  Ann  Owoc 

Our  project  involves  the  field  documentation  of  all  of  Erie 
County's  historic  cemeteries.  It  combines  the  work  of  Mercyhurst 
Archaeological  Institute  (MAI)  faculty,  staff,  and  students,  and 
aims  to  produce  a  comprehensive  database  of  historic  cemetery 
information  for  Erie  County  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
number  of  research  projects  by  Mercyhurst  personnel  and 
members  of  the  local  community  interested  in  gravestone  studies 
/  funerary  archaeology.  In  this  endeavor  MAI  has  partnered  with 
the  Erie  Society  for  Genealogical  Research  who  have  compiled  a 
cemetery  index  and  inscription  record  for  a  number  of  cemeteries 
in  the  county.  Erie's  extant  cemetery  record  extends  generally  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  and  mainly 
includes  local  fine  grained  sandstone,  limestone,  marble,  white 
bronze,  and  granite  memorials  in  a  variety  of  monumental  and 
non-monumental  forms.  The  general  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

-Identification  and  detailed  field  documentation  of  extant 
cemeteries  via  archival  research  and  informant  interviews 

-Development  of  a  detailed  regionally  based  gravestone 
typology 

-Detailed  field  docimientation  of  individual  grave  marker 
samplefor  each  cemetery 

-Development  of  Windows  based  electionic  database 
archive  for  cemetery  and  marker  information 

-  Development  of  an  Erie  County  Cemeteries  Web  Site 

Recent/current  MAI  faculty  and  student  research  topics 
include: 

-Changing  gravestone  motifs  in  relation  to  shifting 
religious  and  secular  ideologies  towards  death  from  c.1800  - 
present. 

-Regional  variability  in  the  Urn  and  Willow  motif,  and  its 
use  in  Erie  Co. 

-Contextual  analysis  of  White  Bronze  memorial  selection 
and  styles 

-The  decline  of  the  Erie  Co.  family  burial  ground 
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-Gravestones  and  the  construction  of  gender  in  Erie  Co.  from 
C.1800  -  present 

-Conductivity/Resistivity  investigations  at  two  early 
nineteenth  century  Erie  Co.  Cemeteries 

-Genealogical  investigations  at  two  early  nineteenth  century 
Erie  Co.  Cemeteries 

Additional  information  about  the  project  may  be  found  on  the 
MAI  Web  site  (http://mai.mercyhurst.edu)  under  "Current 
Research"  or  by  contacting  Dr.  Mary  Ann  Owoc,  Assistant  Professor. 
Department  of  Anthropology.  Mercyhurst  College,  501  E  38*  Street, 
Erie,  PA  16546       mowoc@mercyhurst.edu    0 
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More  on  Capt.  Alison  Harmon 

In  the  Winter  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  I  wrote  about  an  unusual 
plywood  gravestone  replica  being  sold  by  Joslin  Hall  Rare  Books  as 
somewhat  of  a  curiosity.  Since  then  I  have  received  a  note  from 
Janice  Makowski  letting  us  know  that  the  original  stone  for  Capt. 
Alison  Harmon  is  in  Scarborough,  Maine,  and  that  she  has  a  photo 
of  it.  Jan  says  that,  at  least,  it  was  there  when  she  began  documenting 
aU  of  the  old  family  cemeteries  in  the  area  in  1988.  She  reports  that 
the  stone  has  the  exact  name  (carved  in  an  arc)  and  date  of  death  as 
the  replica,  so  we  must  assume  that  someone  took  the  time  to  make 
a  pretty  accurate  copy  of  the  real  stone.  Jan  also  reports  that 
development  has  been  going  on  in  that  area  for  years,  and  worries 
that  some  of  the  old  cemeteries  may  have  "disappeared"  to  progress 
in  the  meantime.  She  plans  to  revisit  the  gravesite  when  the  Maine 
winter  lets  up  (that  probably  means  by  the  end  of  June!)  to  confirm 
that  the  stone  is  still  there.  As  a  further  development,  when  she 
reported  on  this  "stone"  to  the  Scarborough  Historical  Society,  they 
agreed  that  all  of  the  old  cemeteries  in  their  survey  should  be 
revisited  to  see  what  changes  may  have  occurred  since  1988. 

More  on  Joslin  Hall  Rare  Books 

This  company  appears  to  have  acquired  a  large  number  of  books 
from  "a  major  private  collection  of  books  on  epitaphs  and 
gravestones,"  quoted  from  their  catalog's  introduction.  The  books 
are  possibly  from  the  estate  of  W.  G.  Bowdoin.  A  catalog  has  been 
published  devoted  specifically  to  this  collection  ("A  Grave  Affair" 
catalogue  #156).  The  catalogue  totals  about  30  pages,  with  anywhere 
between  three  and  ten  books  described  per  page.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  books  were  published  in  the  ISOO's  and  are  written 
in  English,  there  are  certainly  a  goodly  number  of  publications  dated 
both  earlier  and  later,  one  as  early  as  1623,  and  others  in  a  variety  of 


languages,  including  Latin.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  many  of  these 
books  are  pretty  pricey,  some  well  up  into  the  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  each,  so  interest  in  this  collection  would  probably  be  reserved 
for  the  serious  collector  or  researcher  who  needs  a  particular  book 
to  complete  a  collection  or  to  provide  a  specific  source  of  information 
not  otherwise  available.  I  have  done  business  with  Joslin  Hall  Rare 
Books  before  (for  more  reasonably  priced  books),  and  was  satisfied 
by  their  integrity  and  service.  They  do  a  good  job  listing  the 
condition  of  each  book.  Readers  can  hit  the  web  at  http://wwvi^.a- 
grave-affair.com,  for  details.  For  an  expensive  publication,  a  phone 
call  to  the  company  and  a  little  face-to-face  bargaining  may  not  be 
out  of  order. 

Digging  graves  by  hand  is  not  yet  a  dead  art 

AGS  member  Hazel  Papale,  from  Sanford,  Maine,  sends  a 
clipping  from  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  Quly  1,  2001),  confirming 
that  hand  dug  graves  are  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  seems  that 
many  smaller  cemeteries  in  Maine  (and,  it  must  be  assumed, 
elsewhere)  stUl  require  their  graves  to  be  dug  by  hand,  by  the  old 
pick  and  shovel  method.  (My  own  uncle  was  a  pick  and  shovel 
grave  digger  until  age  caught  up  with  him  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.)  Usually  the  reason  for  the  continuation  of  this  ancient  task 
is  the  lack  of  a  backhoe,  which  could  do  the  job  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time.  Many  small  cemeteries,  however,  cannot  afford  such  large 
equipment,  and  to  rent  a  backhoe  would  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  the  funeral,  something  that  could  burden  many  of  the  local 
families.  South  Buxton  Cemetery  in  Buxton,  Maine,  mandates  all 
graves  to  be  dug  by  hand,  which,  considering  the  modem  shortened 
waking  period,  sometimes  requires  a  real  effort  to  get  the  grave  dug 
before  the  burial  takes  place.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  ground 
turns  out  to  be  stony  or  the  weather  is  bad.  A  hand  dug  grave  wUl 
average  about  eight  hours  of  work  for  two  diggers,  from  start  to 
finish,  so  the  timing  is  critical.  Gravedigger  Scott  Cressey  said  to 
the  reporter  "We've  had  some  where  we  finished  20  minutes  before- 
the  funeral.  That's  not  a  good  thing."  If  lack  of  a  backhoe  is  a 
problem  in  the  summer,  so  is  the  lack  of  a  jackhammer  in  the  cold 
Maine  winter.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  break  the  frozen  surface  by 
hand,  so  South  Buxton  Cemetery  usually  finds  it  unfeasible  to 
complete  burials  between  November  and  April,  and  must  store  up 
to  two  dozen  coffins  until  the  spring  thaw,  when  there  is  an  all-out 
effort  to  get  all  of  the  graves  dug  and  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
gravediggers  take  their  job  seriously,  although  the  work  is  not  steady 
and  the  pay  is  poor.  Cressey,  for  example,  likes  the  work,  "There's  a 
freedom,  no  real  time  limits,"  while  Patrick  "Digger"  MacDonald 
likes  the  physical  aspect  of  it,  "It's  a  workout... (and)... you  can  see 
what  you've  done  when  you're  finished  and  you're  outside."    0 


QUERY 
Do  you  have  experience  to  share  on  running  an  Adopt-A-Cemetery 
program?  Keith  RawUngs,  Executive  Director  of  Youth  In  Action 
Community  Services  and  Programs,  based  in  Kirkwood,  Missouri, 
is  starting  an  Adopt-A-Cemetery  program  and  is  looking  for 
information.  Please  e-maU  or  write  him  at:  Keith  Rawlings,  1269 
Avery  Court,  Kirkwood,  MO  63122,  keith4yia@hotmail.com. 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEANS 


Note  new  address: 

Angelika 

Kriiger-Kahloula 

Franz-Schubert-Str.  14 

D-63322  Rodermark 

Germany 
Tel.  49-6074-91  89  38 


Impressions  from  the  Cimitero  Monumentale  in 
Milan,  Italy 

In  October  2001,  a  school  trip  to  Lombardy  gave  me  a  brief 
opportunity  to  visit  Milan  and  the  city's  most  prestigious  cemetery, 
the  Cimitero  Monumentale.  The  attention  span  and  interests  of  my 
students  did  not  allow  for  more  than  a  half  an  hour  on  the  grounds. 
As  the  day  was  hazy,  the  conditions  for  taking  pictures  were  poor, 
but  I  tried  to  photograph  some  of  the  most  impressive  graves  to 
share  them  with  you.  Perhaps  you  will  find  a  better  occasion  and 


more  time  to  visit  the  Cimitero  Monumentale  one  day.  Please  keep 
in  mind  that  the  AGS  Quarterly  welcomes  contributions  from 
members,  be  they  from  the  famous  Camposanto  di  SagUeno  in  Genoa 
or  from  a  remote  country  cemetery. 

The  Cimitero  Monumentale  in  MUan  was  officially  opened  on 
January  1, 1867.  Carlo  Maciachini  (1818-1899)  was  the  architect  who 
designed  the  layout  of  the  grounds  as  well  as  the  brick  and  marble 
buildings  which  dominate  the  entrance  area.  They  are  connected 


The  benevolent  smile 
on  her  face  as  well  as 
the  arms  crossed  in 
the  manner  of 
someone  who  knows 
her  work  is  done 
make  this  bust  of 
Carolina  Gaimi  (1825- 
1907)  confirm  what 
the  epitaph  tells  about 
her:  that  she  was  an 
affectionate  wife  and 
mother,  whose 
grieving  children  paid 
their  last  tribute  to  her 
with  this  monument. 


All  photos  by  Angelika  Kriiger  Kahloula  from  Cimitero 
Monumentale  in  Milan,  Italy 


and  enlarged  by  galleries  and  arcades  in  the  Gothic  tradition  typical 
of  Lombardy,  with  a  fair  share  of  Byzantine  elements. 

Very  soon,  family  lots  were  in  such  high  demand  that  the 
grounds  had  to  be  enlarged  to  nineteen  hectares  (about  47  acres)  in 
1876.  Ten  years  later,  when  the  cemetery  was  running  out  of  space 
again,  the  authorities  decided  to  restrict  access  to  those  wealthy 
enough  to  acquire  family  lots  (with  a  hereditary  lease  contract)  and 
to  erect  large  monuments,  chapels,  or  mausoleums.  Single  lots  for 
ordinary  people  were  relegated  to  a  new  99-acre  burial  ground  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  That  new,  popular  cemetery  was  consecrated 
by  Cardinal  Andre  Giacomo  Ferrari  in  1895. 

The  tombs  of  the  "Monumental  Cemetery"  reflect  150  years  of 
Italian  sculpture.  The  works  of  all  the  Lombardic  stonemasons  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  found  here.  In  the  twentieth  century. 
Futurism  is  the  style  that  appears  to  have  left  its  mark  on  the  largest 
proportion  of  monuments.  Since  Italian  Futurism  celebrates  motion, 
its  application  to  tomb  sculpture  has  created  interesting  dynamics 
between  the  tranquillity  of  the  dead  and  the  movement  that 
characterized  their  lives. 

[Note:  There  must  be  detailed  studies  of  the  cemetery  and  some  of  its 
tombs  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  any.  I  found  all  the  information 
presented  here,  as  well  as  great  illustrations,  in  Clemens  Jockle,  Memento 
Mori:  Friedhofe  Europas,  Miinchen:  Parkland  n.d.]    0 
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The  sculptor  of  this  scene  cut  in  deep 
relief  was  obviously  inspired  by 
similar  depictions  of  patriarchs 
overseeing  their  family  and  their 
servants  as  found  on  Roman 
sarcophagi  or  friezes.  One  may 
wonder  whether  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  servants'  cultivating 
efforts  and  the  Boracco  family  fortune 
but  I  assume  that  the  theme  of  hard 
work  and  family  values  was  chosen 
for  its  general  appeal. 


Vermouth  producer  Davide  Campari  chose 
a  larger-than-life  Last  Supper  scene  for  the 
plot  he  bought  for  his  family  and  himself. 
The  sculptor  man-aged  to  give  every  one 
of  the  startled  disciples  a  different 
expression  and  body  posture. 


The  female  mourner  praying  over 
the  grave  looks  wistful  rather 
than  distressed.  The  figure,  the 
ornamental  vegetation,  and  the 
um  with  the  stylized  eternal 
flame  are  bronze.  The  monument 
and  the  stone  floor  are  granite. 
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On  the  left:  The  sense  of  multiple 
directions  in  the  layout  of  this  gravesite  is 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  husband  and 
wife  look  to  the  left  and  right  respectively. 
(This  also  makes  the  sculpture  more 
appealing  than  the  portraits  of  couples 
which  appeared  on  Roman  gravestones 
two  thousand  years  earlier:  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  each  facing  the  viewer  straight 
on.)  Movement  is  brought  in  by  the  bronze 
flame  nestling  against  the  steps  of  the 
sandstone  wall  on  the  left  and  by  the 
bronze  floral  elements  climbing  up  the 
same  wall  on  the  right,  from  below  the 
couple's  portrait. 

Below:  Examples  of  the  ornate 
mausoleums  in  Cimitero  Monumentale  in 
Milan,  Italy. 
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bmuse@gis.net 


Elmwood  2002:  In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Elms 

By  Perre  Magness 

Privately  printed.  Memphis:  Elmwood 

Cemetery,  2001 

Hardcover,  328  pages,  9  1/4"  x  9  1/4" 

format,  many  photographs  (black/ 

v^hite  and  color). 
Bibliography,  index.  $41.00  postpaid 

Available  from: 

Historic  Elmwood  Cemetery 
824  South  Dudley 
Memphis,  TN  38104 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 
Today,  both  Memphis  and  its  Elmwood 
Cemetery  are  large  and  flourishing,  but  it 
was  not  always  so.  Cottonfields,  the 
backbone  of  the  area's  prosperity,  once 
spread  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  While 
suburbia  has  since  taken  over  much  of  the 
countryside,  modern-day  Elmwood 
continues  as  a  reminder  of  the  Old  South 
and  the  bygone  Victorian  era. 

Memphis  experienced  five  or  six 
devastating  yellow  fever  epidemics,  dozens 
of  riverboat  disasters,  and  the  hardstiips  of 
the  Civil  War.  Elmwood's  gravemarkers 
often  make  these  events  apparent  to 
cemetery  visitors.  Proud  of  their  cemetery 
(founded  in  1852),  they  published  a 
cemetery  book  in  1874.  This  new 
sesquicentennial  commemorative  pub- 
lication follows  the  earlier  format,  giving 
minimal  attention  to  the  cemetery's  history 
and  placing  the  spotlight  on  those  interred 
there  instead.  They  are  quite  a  storied  lot 
and  the  author  has  captured  them  at  their 
best.  Although  burials  now  exceed  70,000, 


the  cemetery  has  retained  its  open, 
uncluttered  look.  Professional  photographs 
(the  work  of  creative  Martin  Riss)  and 
contributions  from  various  family  photo 
collections  delight  the  eye. 

Perched  on  a  bank  high  above  the 
Mississippi  River,  early  Memphis  was  an 
important  cog  in  the  country's  transportation 
wheel  when  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  were  shipped  far  afield.  From  the 
mid-1800s  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  city  was  an  important  supply 
point  for  the  purchase  of  gravemarkers 
because  transport  to  and  from  such 
population  centers  as  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
New  Orleans,  and  Little  Rock  was  fast  and 
inexpensive.  The  old  and  prestigious 
Anderson,  Venn  &  Company,  founded  in 
1840,  remains  in  business  in  Memphis  today 
under  another  name. 

The  city  attracted  many  professional 
men  and  large  merchantile  enterprises 
following  "the  war."  Their  success,  along 
with  cotton  fortunes,  made  it  possible  for  a 
large  number  of  Memphians  to  remember 
their  loved  ones  with  memorials  that  indicate 
the  expenditure  of  some  important  money. 

On  a  less  exalted  plane,  many  out-of- 
towners  who  have  stayed  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  will  remember  "the  duck  man."  Much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  guests  and  local 
residents,  he  escorted  a  waddling  group 
from  the  hotel's  roof  daily,  herding  them  into 
an  elevator,  and  parading  them  through  the 
lobby  (on  a  carpet  rolled  out  for  the  occasion) 
for  a  brief  outdoor  stroll.  He,  too,  is  buried 
at  Elmwood. 

This  handsomely  produced  book  is 
entertaining  and  instructive — one  both 
individuals  and  libraries  will  want  to  add  to 
their  shelves. 

For  more  information  concerning  the 
cemetery  and  Elmwood  2002,  see  the 
cemetery's  Web  site: 
wvrw.elmwoodcemetery.org. 


From  the  Grave:  A 
Roadside  Guide  to 
Colorado's  Pioneer 
Cemeteries 

By  Linda  Wommack 

Caxton  Press 

Caldwell,  OH,  1998 

476  pages,  with  four  maps,  illustrations. 

Softcover  $24.95 

Review  by  Barbara  Rotundo 

In  this  book  Linda  Wommack  covers 
everything  you  would  want  to  know  about 
the  Colorado  cemeteries  founded  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  She  has  done  admirable 
work  combining  extensive  fieldwork  with 
record  research.  She  gives  the  location  and 
brief  history  of  four  hundred  cemeteries, 
including  directions  for  reaching  each  by  car. 
Regarding  the  Pagosa  Spring  Pioneer 
Cemetery,  for  instance,  she  writes:  "Follow 
10th  Street  to  the  southwest  edge  of  town. 
The  cemetery  is  located  just  past  the  bend  in 
the  dirt  road." 

Wommack  uses  the  north/south 
Interstate  1-25  and  the  east/west  Interstate  I- 
70  to  divide  the  state  in  to  four  divisions,  each 
with  its  own  map.  She  lists  locally  famous 
people  buried  in  each  cemetery,  whether  or 
not  their  graves  are  marked.  She  also 
describes  memorials  over  massacre  sites,  or 
interesting  lone  burials  such  as  "Buffalo  Bill" 
Cody's  on  top  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  book  contains  gossip  about  ghosts 
and  other  items  of  local  color.  She  has  found 
photographs  of  many  people  who  rate  brief 
biographical  entries,  and  has  included 
photographs  of  funerals,  statues,  and 
gravestones.  Perhaps  the  single  most 
valuable  piece  is  the  alphabetical  index  of 
every  name  in  the  book. 

I  enjoyed  just  leafing  through  the  book, 
but  if  you  are  traveling  around  Colorado,  or 
have  forebears  who  died  there,  you  will 
definitely  want  to  order  a  copy  from  the  AGS 
office.    0 
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Cemetery/Gravestone  Freebies 

Sybil  Crawford 

Few  AGS  members  are  immune  to  the 
lure  of  brochures  that  deal  with  cemetery 
and  gravestone  topics — and  the  more 
illustrations,  the  greater  our  pleasure. 
Although  we  mention  here  only  four,  we 
hope  that  readers  will  make  us  aware  of 
other  similar  material  available  from  sources 
elsewhere. 

*  The  Texas  Historical  Commission 
(whose  Gerron  Hite  is  "one  of  us")  estimates 
that  there  are  currently  more  than  46,000 
cemeteries  in  Texas — and  no  one  knows  how 
many  have  disappeared  over  time.  More 
than  1,400  sculptures  and  monuments  have 
been  surveyed  in  Texas  under  the  SOS! 
program  and  over  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
ten  historic  outdoor  monuments  have 
received  professional  conservation  treatment 
here  in  Texas  under  a  grant-funded  project. 

In  Texas  Ten,  an  attractive,  slick-paper 
booklet  produced  by  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission,  you  can  read  how  the  project 
was  handled  and  see  striking  professional 
"before"  and  "after"  photographs  of  the 
conservation  work.  In  order  to  receive  a  bid 
invitation,  firms  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
conservation  work  were  required  to  be 
Fellows  or  Professional  Association 
members  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Conservation  of  Historic  and  Artistic  Works. 
Thankfully,  this  tongue  twister  is  more 
familiarly  known  as  AIC.  Of  the  ten  pieces 
receiving  attention  from  the  conservators, 
the  dollar  cost  of  treatment  points  up  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  works  were  indeed  "needy" 
and  that  such  work  is  not  inexpensive.  In 
each  instance,  after  completing  their  work, 
the  contracting  firms  gave  instruction  on 
after-care  of  the  sculptures  so  they  would  not 
again  fall  into  such  disrepair. 

While,  admittedly,  not  all  of  the 
sculptures  are  funerary  art,  a  number  fall 
into  that  category.  And  no  matter  where  the 
reader  is  located,  much  valuable  information 
is  shared  concerning  conservation  of  marble, 
granite,  and  bronze  treasures,  all  having  a 


direct  bearing  on  AGS  interests.  Texas  Ten 
can  be  ordered  at  no  charge  from:  Texas 
Historical  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  12276, 
Austin,  TX  78711-2276. 

*  Admission  to  the  Texas  State 
Cemetery  in  Austin  is  free  and,  not  only  that, 
they  have  some  sensational  brochures. 
Produced  several  years  ago  and  titled  Texas 
State  Cemetery,  this  fold-out  style  brochure 
caters  to  the  historian  in  us  all,  giving  brief 
bios  of  prominent  Texans  buried  there,  and 
including  a  cemetery  map,  though  it 
contains  few  gravestone  illustrations. 
Another,  titled  Historic  Walking  Tours:  Texas 
State  Cemetery,  was  produced  in  1999  and  has 
a  somewhat  handier  format  for  use  when 
visiting  afoot.  For  your  free  copies,  write: 
Austin  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau,  Visitor 
Information  Center,  201  E.  2nd  Street,  Austin, 
Texas  78701.  Or,  for  faster  turnaround,  give 
them  a  toll-free  call:  1-800-926-2282. 

*  Stone  and  Steel:  A  Sculptural  Tour  of 
Arkansas  was  published  by,  and  is  available 
at  no  charge  from  an  institutional  AGS 
member:  Arkansas  Historic  Preservation 
Program,  1500  Tower  Building,  323  Center 
Street,  Little  Rock,  AR  72201.  While  not 
exclusively  dedicated  to  funerary  art,  you 
will  see  a  number  of  stunning  cemetery 
sculptures  illustrated,  together  with  a  handy 
map  pinpointing  their  locations. 

For  those  seeking  out  the  unusual.  Stone 
and  Steel  tells  us  a  "must  see"  gravemarker 
is  that  of  Thelma  E.  Holford,  buried  in 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery,  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas.  Erected  in  1989,  her  realistic,  life- 
size  statue  shares  equal  time  with  life-size 
"Bunnie,"  presumably  the  family  pooch, 
who  almost  certainly  enjoyed  his  sixteen 
years  with  the  family  (1970-1986).  Mrs. 
Holford  must  have  been  quite  a  lady;  held 
in  both  hands  for  all  to  see  is  an  incised 
message,  "Don't  be  afraid  to  stand  alone." 
An  additional  inscription  claims  she  "made 
everything  but  an  appetite,  mended 
everything  but  a  broken  heart." 

Another  out-of-the-ordinary  offering  is 
the  Internees  Monument,  located  at  the 


Rohwer  Relocation  Camp  Cemetery,  in 
Desha  County,  Arkansas  (a  National  Historic 
Landmark  Site).  Created  in  1944  from 
concrete,  it  memorializes  the  Japanese- 
American  citizens  who  died  while  interned 
there  during  World  War  n. 

As  an  avid  handout  fan  (and  dispenser 
of  handouts  locally),  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  brochiu'es  from  your  favorite  cemeteries: 
Sybil  F.  Crawford,  10548  Stone  Canyon 
Road  -  #228,  DaUas,  TX  75230-4408. 


Bill  Cooper  with  the  repaired  gravestone 

Yantis  Gravestone  Repaired 

In  the  Winter  2002  issue  of  the  AGS 
Quarterly  Bill  Cooper  reported  on  the 
damage  that  occurred  when  a  tornado  struck 
the  Rose  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Mulhall, 
Oklahoma,  on  May  3, 1999. 

He  wrote  of  the  efforts  to  repair  the 
gravestone  of  Oliver  Yantis,  a  young  outlaw 
killed  by  lawmen  in  1892  in  north  central 
Oklahoma  Territory.  The  Yantis  monument 
was  damaged  in  the  tornado  and  remained 
unclaimed  and  without  repair. 

Bill  Cooper  reports  the  stone  has  now 
been  repaired  and  placed  in  its  proper 
location  by  Mr.  Max  Warren  of  the  Warren 
Monument  Company  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 
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Bill  Yantis,  a  relative  of  Oliver,  read  of 
the  repair  efforts  and  wrote  to  Bill  Cooper 
expressing  his  appreciation. 

For  Bill  Cooper's  article  quoting  a 
newspaper  account  of  Oliver's  exploits  and 
his  death  see  www.rootsweb.com/ 
-oklawmen/olivery  antis.htm. 


Who  Knows? 

Ann  Nepsa 

In  a  local  cemetery  there  is  a  man  who 
has  been  "restoring"  Civil  War  headstones. 
For  the  last  three  years  my  daughter  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  if,  in  fact,  what 
he  is  doing  is  considered  proper  restoration. 

There  are  483  Civil  War  stones  and  he 
has  used  his  technique  on  all  but  45  of  them. 
According  to  a  recent  article  about  his  work, 
"he  arrives  with  brushes,  chisels,  and  drills." 
"He  cleans  the  monuments,  then  coats  them 
with  layer  after  layer  of  white  sealer 
finishing  them  by  going  over  the  chiseled 
lettering  with  gold."  The  bases  of  the  stones 
are  painted  the  same  bright  gold.  He  has 
also  used  this  method  on  an  8  foot  eagle 
monument  that  the  GAR  presented  to  the 
cemetery  in  1915  in  honor  of  the  unknown 
dead  of  the  CivU  War.  The  results  are,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  stupef)dng.  The  eagle 
at  the  entrance  gate  is  a  shock  to  the  senses 
and  the  Civil  War  stones  are  readily 
noticeable  by  standing  in  one  spot  and 
turning  around  in  a  circle.  In  a  very  large 
cemetery,  this  points  out  the  fact  of  just  how 
glaring  the  stones  have  become. 

Community  leaders  as  well  as  the 
cemetery  board  have  raised  questions 
whether  this  is  an  acceptable  method  for 
restoration.  After  a  year  of  putting  out 
inquiries  on  what  IS  the  correct  method  to 
preserve  Civil  War  stones,  we  have  been 
unable  to  come  up  with  even  one  source  that 
condones  this  technique.  Everything  that  we 
have  read  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  only 
method  of  cleaning  the  soft  marble  stones  is 
water,  a  soft  brush,  and  diluted  ammonia. 
Our  research  states  never,  never,  use  any 
type  of  sealer.  A  stone  has  to  be  allowed  to 
have  air  and  water  pass  through  it.  Sealing 
will  inhibit  its  abOity  to  naturally  evaporate 
the  moisture  from  inside  the  stone  causing 
new  damage  and  expansion  problems.  Is 
this  correct? 

This  man  is  attempting  to  get  public 


Photo  by  Arm  Nepsa 
One  of  the  monuments  that  has  been 
layered  with  white  sealer  and  the  words 
and  designs  painted  gold. 

support  for  his  work.  He  has  received 
awards  for  his  work  from  a  state 
Representative  and  from  a  local  Historical 
Preservation  Society.  However  the  cemetery 
district  has  finally  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. 
What  makes  a  person  an  authority  on  the 
proper  preservation  techniques  for  Civil  War 
headstones?  What  is  the  correct  method  for 
cleaning  Civil  War  stones? 

[Please  send  your  responses  to  this  query  to 
the  AGS  Quarterly  Editor,  19  Hadley  Place,  Hadley, 
MA  01035  so  we  may  share  your  comments  in  this 
column.  Ann  Nepsa  can  be  reached  at  20640 
Manzanita  Ave.,  Yorba  Linda,  CA  93886-3164] 


Volunteer  Firefighters  Monument  in 
Chicago's  Rosehill 

Karen  Kruse  has  published  a  book,  A 
Chicago  Firehouse:  Stories  of  Wrigleyville's 
Engine  78  in  which  there  is  a  chapter  about 
Rosehill  Cemetery  and  its  relationship  to  the 
firemen  of  Chicago.  Karen  writes: 

The    Volunteer    Firefighter's 
Monument    pays    tribute    to    the 


volunteer  firemen  who  bravely  served 
Chicago —  Situated  on  its  own  island 
of  raised  earth,  the  stark  white 
structure  rises  eloquently  skyward.  A 
statue  of  a  volunteer  firefighter  in  full 
gear  stands  proudly  on  top  of  the 
single  classic  column  stoically  looking 
out  over  the  cemetery,  a  bugle 
clutched  in  his  left  hand  held  by  his 
side,  and  a  coil  of  hose  looping  his 
right  shoulder.  Etched  into  the 
smooth  marble  base  are  the  words,  "In 
Memory  of  Members  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department."  Directly  in  front  lie 
three  polished  granite  slabs,  those  on 
either  end  listing  the  eighteen  names 
of  the  men  interred  beneath  the 
monument  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  center  stone  proudly 
proclaims,  "This  monument  was 
erected  in  1864  to  honor  all  the 
courageous  volunteer  firefighters  of 
Chicago.  Rededicated  October  7, 1979, 
Chicago  Firefighters  Union,  No.  2. 
Surrounding  the  inspiring  memorial 
on  four  comers  are  concrete  copies  of 
old-style  square  fire  hydrants.  On  top 
of  each  sits  a  stone  fire  helmet, 
weather-beaten  with  age.  Fence 
sections  made  from  cotton-woven 
jacketed  hose  nailed  to  wooden  posts 
guard  the  edge  of  the  grassy  knoll 
providing  the  perfect  setting  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  heroes.  Every  fall  a 
poignant  ceremony  is  held  at  the 
Firefighter's  Memorial  to  honor  the 
fallen  firefighters  we've  lost  during 
the  year,  with  the  reading  of  every 
Chicago  firefighter's  name  who  died 
during  the  past  year,  both  active  and 
retired,  accompanied  by  a  slow, 
solemn  drum  roU. 

The  sculptor  of  the  Firefighter's 
monument  is  Leonard  Wells  Volk  (1828- 
1895).  He  is  most  famous  for  his  castings  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  mask  and  hands,  as 
well  as  the  Stephen  Douglas  tomb  on  the 
city's  south  side. 

The  book  may  be  purchased  from 
Arcadia  Publishing  for  $19.99,  and  has  128 
pages.  For  more  information  please  visit 
wv^rw.achicagofirehouse.com. 

NOTES/QUERIES  continued  on  page  28 
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25th  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

Our  25th  Anniversary  Fund  Drive  is  growing. 
This  Fund  recognizes  the  work  done  by  members 
over  the  past  25  years  and  looks  forward  to  the 
possibihties  of  expanding  the  visibiUty  of  the 
association  and  its  influence.  Conference  support, 
full-time  staff  in  the  office,  membership 
development  efforts,  and  additional  publications 
are  some  of  the  endeavors  the  fund  can  support. 

To  date  we  have  $25,000  in  pledges  which  met 
the  goal  we  set  to  have  in  hand  by  conference  2002. 
This  fund  drive  has  a  three-year  goal  of 
$100,000.  To  reach  that  ambitious  total  we  will  need 
to  have  a  contribution  from  each  member.  Whether 
your  gift  is  large  or  small  is  not  as  important  as  is 
the  goal  to  have  every  member's  name  on  the 
donor  list.  Please  be  a  part  of  this  project  by  sending 
your  contribution  to: 

AGS  Treasurer,  Robert  Klisiewicz 
46  Granite  Street 
Webster,  MA  01570 

You  may  use  the  donor  form  you  received  in 
the  mail,  the  form  on  the  back  page  of  the  Spring 
2002  issue,  or  you  may  photocopy  the  form  on  the 
right. 

Please  make  a  contribution  to  the  25th 
Anniversary  Fund  Drive  at  your  earliest 
opportunity. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 

AGS  25*^  Anniversary 
Fund  Drive 

.  $2500  or  more  —  Farber  Circle 
.  $1000  to  $2499  —  Obelisk  Level 
.  $500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
.  $100  to  $499  —  Headstone  Level 
.  $1  to  $99  —  Footstone  Level 


TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 

(paid  semi-annually ,  annually , 

First  Payment  Enclosed: yes  _ 


Name 


Address 


no 


I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 


I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 


advertisement 


advertisement 


WALTER  J.  HOLLIEN 

Preservation  Architect 

Monument  &  Mausoleum  Design 

Cemetery  Documentation  &  Restoration 

Conditional  Assessment  Reports 

Tel.  (877)  854-7845 
(908)  876-3672 

walter.hollien@mindspring.com 


PO  Box  222 
Hector,  NY  14841 
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MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 
Paulette  Chemack  and  Gravestone 
Artwear 

The  November  2001  issue  of  Down  East 
Magazine  has  a  section  on  graveyards  in 
Maine,  "Stone  by  Stone  through  Maine's 
Past."  It  contains  information  about  the 
Maine  Old  Cemetery  Association,  some 
web  sites  of  interest  to  gravestone 
aficionados,  an  article  about  Douglas  Coffin, 
a  monument  carver  in  Belfast,  an  annotated 
listing  of  several  cemeteries  in  Maine  that 
deserve  visits,  and  a  sidebar  of  suggestions 
on  restoring  an  old  cemetery.  Paulette 
Chemack  of  York,  Maine,  is  pictured  and 
interviewed.  She  and  her  daughter 
Cassandra  collect  rubbings  from  Maine 
tombstones  and  elsewhere  in  New  England 
for  their  business.  Gravestone  Artwear.  They 
use  the  designs  on  T-shirts,  note  cards,  and 
a  variety  of  other  products.  For  more 
information  about  Gravestone  Artwear  visit 
wrww.  gravestoneartwear  com. 


Fannins  and  SPNEA 

James  Fannin,  a  preservation  consultant 
with  Fannin-Lehner,  with  special  expertise 
in  preserving  historic  cemeteries,  led  a  tour 
of  the  Casey  family  cemetery,  discussing  its 
historic  significance  and  the  care  and 
cleaning  of  gravestones.  The  tour  was  part 
of  the  program  at  the  Community  Day  and 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities, 
Saturday,  June  1, 2002,  in  Saunderstown  and 
Jamestown,  Rhode  Island. 

Jim  and  his  wife  Minxie  Fannin,  also  of 
Fannin-Lehner  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
have  just  completed  documenting  and 
assessing  conditions  at  the  Casey  family 
graveyard.  Their  report  formed  the  basis  for 
conservation  scheduled  for  2002,  in  time  for 
the  Casey  Farm  tercentennial.  In  addition 
to  recording  the  inscription  on  each  stone 
and  assessing  its  condition,  the  Fannins  also 
identified  many  of  the  stone  carvers — 
Newport  artisans  and  others  working  as  far 
away  as  New  York  City  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

advertisement 


Giro  Garaballo  leads  new  cemetery 
association 

In  November  2000  an  association  was 
founded  in  Latin  America  dedicated  to 
research  and  conservation  of  historical 
cemeteries  in  Latin  America.  Ciro 
Caraballo,  AGS  member  from  Venezuela,  is 
the  president  for  the  year  2002-2003.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  association  was  in 
Medellin,  Columbia,  and  in  2001  they  met 
in  Barquisimeto,  Venezuela.  In  2002  the 
meeting  will  be  in  Cuenca,  Ecuador  with  a 
tour  of  colonial  cemeteries  in  Quito.  Forty 
specialists  from  ten  countries,  along  with 
thirty  cemeteries  are  members  of  the  new 
association.    0 
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In  Consecrated  Ground:  Funerary  Art  Of  New  Orleans, 
Lisa  L.  Cook  presents  a  collection  of  her 
photographs  taken  over  a  period  spanning  3  years. 
These  haunting  Images  show  cemetery  memorials 
as  seen  through  the  particular  artistic  eye  of  the 
author.  A  brief  history  of  each  cemetery  represented 
in  this  volume  has  been  Included  to  provide  background 
Information  on  cemetery  origins.and,  also,  to  give  the 
photographic  subject  matter  some  context.  The  work 
within  this  volume  reveals  a  collection  of  artistic  memorials 
ranging  the  entire  spectrum,  from  massive,  costly 

monuments  spiking  heavenwards,  to  the  most  humble,     

handmade  remembrances.The  graves  depicted  here  are  In 
various  states  of  malntainance,  from  the  pristine  to  the 
totally  collapsed  and  desecrated.  These  opposites  evidence 
what  many  consider  uniquely  characteristic  of  New  Orieans. 
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This  book  measures:  15"hx12"w  &  1"  thick. 
Weight  is  6lbs  and  contains  280  pages. 

Hardcover  with  dust  jacket. 
Archival  quality  sewn  binding  and  paper. 
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Payment:  Amex,  Visa,  Discover,  Money  Order,  or  Check. 
$75.00  includes  tax,  book-rate  shipping  &  handling. 


Make  payable  to:  Lisa  L.  Cook 

12504  Barbara  Ave.,  LA,  CA,  90066-4814 
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Fig.  4   Joseph  Peters'  headstone  and  footstone  carved  by  Gershom  Bartlett. 


PETERS    Continued  from  page  7 
Note  that  the  inscription  mentions  only 

five  children  since  the  firstborn,  Joseph,  had 

died  ten  years  earlier. 

The  Peters  Family  in  Connecticut 

John  Peters,  the  father  of  Joseph,  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  live  in  Hebron,  having 
moved  there  about  1717  from  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  He  was  already 
married  and  may  have  had  one  son, 
although  the  birth  was  listed  in  both  North 
Brookfield  and  Hebron.  In  1745,  he  was 
listed  on  the  tax  list  for  the  Church  of 
England.  On  September  5, 1746,  he  deeded 
thirty  acres  of  land  on  Godfrey  Hill  in 
Hebron  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  missionary 
arm  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  the 
land  where  the  Church  of  England  Cemetery 
was  located  and  in  1766  a  church  was  built 
on  the  property.  It  served  the  parish  until  a 
new  church  was  built  in  1826  on  Church 
Street  south  of  Route  66.  (Fig.  6) 

John  and  Mary  Peters  had  twelve  chil- 
dren of  which  Joseph  was  the  fifth  child.  His 
younger  brother.  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  led  an 


interesting  life  after  his  brother  died.  Their 
nephew,  John  Samuel  Peters  was  governor 
of  Connecticut  from  1831  to  1833  after  serv- 
ing four  years  as  lieutenant  governor.  The 
will  of  John  Peters  was  probated  in  the  court 
in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  on  December  2, 
1754.  His  wife,  Mary,  and  his  son,  Andrew, 
were  executors  for  the  estate,  but  Andrew 
died  only  two  weeks 
after  his  father.  (Fig.  7) 
He  left  sons  JoJin,  Wil- 
liam and  Joseph  all  of 
his  land  in  Marlbor- 
ough. Samuel,  not  yet 
ordained,  received 
1,000  pounds.  His 
four  daughters,  Mary 
Carrier,  Margaret 
Mann,  Phebe  Case, 
and  Mercy  Buell, 
receivefive  pounds 
each.  The  rest  of  his 
property  was  divided 
among  his  sons,  An- 
drew, Jonathan  and 
Bemslee. 


Fig.  5  Joseph  Peters'  footstone 


Who  was  Joseph  Peters? 

Joseph  contracted  smallpox 

while  performing  his  duties  as  a 

physician.  He  "settled  all  his 

affairs  and  made  what  provision 

he    could    for    his    Family" 

according     to      the     Peters 

Genealogy.  The  genealogy  also 

states  that  he  was  buried  in 

Chatham  and  the  entire  epitaph 

for  his  headstone  is  quoted,   hi 

Beers,    History    of  Middlesex    County, 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Prominent  Men,  (1884) 

Joseph  Peters  is  listed  under  the  heading 

"Chatham-  sketches  of  settlers."  The  entry 

quotes  the  epitaph,  tells  where  the  stone  is 

located,  and  notes  that  the  stone  is  broken 

(Fig.  1).  Its  present  condition  is  not  due  to 


Fig.  6  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hebron,  Connecticut 
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Fig.  7   John  Peters  Headstone,  Church  of  England 
Burying  Ground,  Hebron,  Connecticut 

recent  vandalism.  According  to  the  sketch,  "Tradition  has  it  that 
Mr.  Peters  was  a  very  pious  and  worthy  man." 

Rev.  Samuel  Peters 

Samuel  Andrew  Peters,  one  of  the  younger  brothers  of  Joseph, 
also  lived  a  very  interesting  Ufe.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1757  and  went  to  England.  Before  he  returned  in  1760,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  first  officiating  rector  in  Hebron  and  Hartford,  he 
served  until  1774.  During  that  period  he  buried  three  wives  in  the 
Church  of  England  Burying  Ground  in  Hebron.  Hannah  died  in  Oc- 
tober 1765,  Abigail  died  in  1769  only  three  weeks  after  their  wed- 
ding. On  her  headstone  we  find  "a  wedding  Changed  to  Lamenta- 
tion ye  Greatest  Greif  in  all  Creation  a  Mourning  Groom  in  Des- 
peration." The  third  wife,  Mary,  died  in  June  1774  leaving  an  eleven- 
day-old  son. 

Later  in  1774,  Rev.  Peters  was  attacked  at  his  home  because  of 
his  strong  Tory  convictions.  After  being  threatened  to  be  "tarred 
and  feathered,"  he  fled  to  Boston  then  to  England  where  he  spent 
the  next  thirty  years.  IDuring  his  stay  in  England  he  authored  a  book. 
General  History  of  Connecticut,  published  in  1781.  The  book  was 
widely  ridiculed  for  its  inaccuracies  but  was  published  in  four 
editions.  I  was  amazed  to  find  a  copy  in  my  local  library.  He  was 
elected  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont  but  was  not  consecrated.  In 
1976  he  was  the  subject  of  a  Bicentennial  publication,  Connecticut's 
Loyalist  Gadfly:  the  Reverend  Samuel  Andrew  Peters.  He  is  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  Cemetery  behind  the  new  (1826)  Episcopal  church  near  a 


monument  erected  by  his  grandson  in  1841.  (Fig.  8) 

Governor  John  Samuel  Peters 

John  Samuel  Peters,  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Peters,  was  the  fifth 
child  of  Bemslee  Peters,  the  yoimgest  of  the  Peters  brothers.  Trained 
as  a  lawryer  and  siu'geon,  he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  public  service. 
He  was  president  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  vice-president 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  vice-president  of  Trinity 
College.  He  held  positions  at  the  town,  county,  and  state  level, 
including  four  years  as  lieutenant  governor  and  two  as  governor 
(1831-33).  He  lived  in  Hebron  in  the  house  just  to  the  north  of  St. 
Peters  Church  and  is  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  behind  the  church 
near  a  large  marble  monument.    (Figs.  9  &  10) 

Final  Disposition 

As  we  go  to  press  a  final  decision  has  not  been  made  whether  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  move  the  remains  and  markers  for  Joseph  Peters 
to  another  location.  A  move  would  require  an  order  of  the  probate 
court,  following  consultation  with  the  descendants  that  we  have 
located.  If  a  solution  is  found  which  wUl  allow  the  remains,  if  any, 
to  stay  at  the  original  site  we  hope  to  find  support  to  repair  the 
Joseph  Peters  markers  and  protect  them  from  further  damage.  It  is 
stQl  hard  to  believe  that  they  have  survived  as  well  as  they  have  for 
more  than  240  years. 


Fig.  8    Peters  Lot  in  St.  Peter's  Cemetery, 
Hebron,  Connecticut 
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Fig.  9  Gov.  John  Peters'  monument,  St. 
Peter's  Cemetery,  Hebron,  Connecticut 
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The  Gravestone  Inscriptions  of  the  Cathedral 
Cemetery  of  Cloyne,  Co.  Cork  by  Richard 
Henchion.  Softcover,  194  pages,  photos  and 
drawings  of  life  in  Cloyne  County.  The  book 
gives  the  inscriptions  of  605  stones  and 
monuments  and  86  intramural  brasses, 
tablets,  and  other  memorials.  A  section  of 
Notes  follows  each,  giving  added 
information  on  certain  of  the  decedents.  An 
index  of  places  and  persons  accompanies 
each  section.  A  bibliography  and  pictorial 
section,  along  with  a  folded  map  of  the 
cemetery,  concludes  the  book.  It  is  well 
organized  and  clearly  printed.  Those  tracing 
their  Cork  ancestors  would  be  well-advised 
to  consult  this  book. 

The  book  is  available  for  $25  including 
airmail  postage  and  handling  from  the 
Cloyne  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
Shapel  Street,  Cloyne,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 


Oregon  Burial  Site  Guide,  compiled  by  Dean 
H.  Byrd,  and  co-compiled  by  Stanley  R. 
Clarke  and  Janice  M.Healy.  1200  plus  pages, 
2  color  photos,  278  B&W  photos,  37  maps. 

All  burial  site  articles  are 
alphabetical  by  county.  Each  county 
is  cross-indexed  with  primary,  also 
known  as  ( AKA)  and  some  personal 
names.  There  is  also  a  statewide 
index  including  all  of  the  above. 
List  of  Tombstone  symbols  and 
Glossary.  Burial  site  articles 
include:  Primary  and  also  known 
as  names.  Township,  range  and 
section,  also  lists  the  USGS 
quadrangle  maps,  directions  on 
how  to  find  sites,  donation  land 
claim  information  when  applicable. 

$125.00  hard  cover,  $90.00  paperback. 

Shipping  and  handling  $8.50. 

The  guide  can  be  ordered  from  Stoney  Way, 

LLC,  RO.  Box  5414,  Aloha,  OR  97007-5414 

Email:  jmhealy@attbi.com 

No  credit  cards  accepted;  all  sales  final.    0 
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Mapping  Cemeteries 

In  Epitaph,  the  quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Friends  of  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Frank  Gillespie  is  hon- 
ored for  his  volunteer  work  on  several  fronts  that  is  "bringing 
Mount  Hope  into  the  21"  Century." 

While  he  does  a  great  deal  of  genealogical  research  and  an- 
swering inquirers'  questions,  of  special  interest  to  our  readers  is 
the  work  he  has  done  to  identify  the  exact  site  of  a  burial  in  this 
large  cemetery.  Mount  Hope  is  divided  into  35  major  sections, 
each  of  which  holds  hundreds  of  family  lots  and  even  more  single 
graves.  For  walk-in  requests,  Frank  divided  the  cemetery  into  about 
70  areas,  each  with  a  map  that  fills  a  page  and  is  easily  readable. 
When  a  person  asks  for  the  location  of  a  gravesite,  the  front-office 
staff  can  now  present  an  overall  map  of  the  cemetery  and  high- 


light the  appropriate  section,  then  provide  another  map  of  the  rel- 
evant portion  of  that  section.  This  detailed  map  shows  every  lot  and 
its  number.  On  the  reverse  side  of  this  lot  map,  Frank  has  noted  the 
family  name  on  the  end  monument  in  each  row  of  lots.  With  these 
two  maps,  anyone  can  quickly  find  the  proper  section  and,  locating 
the  name  on  the  end  monument  in  the  proper  row,  walk  down  that 
row  to  the  desired  gravesite. 

For  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  volunteer  projects  and  draw- 
ings of  his  maps,  write  to  Friends  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  791  Mount 
Hope  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York  14620-2752,  (585)  461-3494, 
info@fomh.org,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Epitaph,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  Winter 
2002  issue.    0 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


Let  me  urge  you  to  attend  the  Savannah 
conference.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  see 
gravestones  from  every  era  and  for  every  taste 
and  interest.  There  are  stones  by  New 
England  colonial  carvers  like  Emmes  of 
Boston  or  Allen  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are 
beautiful  marbles  by  Victorian  carvers  in  both 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Bonaventure 
Cemetery  in  Savannah  is  the  ultimate 
romantic  cemetery,  although  the  Sylvia 
Judson  sculpture  that  v^^as  on  the  cover  of  the 
best-seUing  Midnight  in  the  Garden  of  Good  and 
Evil  has  been  removed  to  protect  it  from 
souvenir  hunters. 

South  of  Savannah  is  Midway  with  its 
white  clapboard  church  built  by  local 
inhabitants  who  had  emigrated  from  New 
England.  Across  the  road  is  a  small 
beautifully  kept  graveyard  that  is  full  of  treats: 
colonial  slates,  signed  marbles,  and  several 
wooden  leaping  boards  (aka  graveboards).  If 
leaping  board  is  a  new  term  to  you,  let  me 
explain.  In  the  south  of  England  there  was  a 
custom  of  placing  a  board  lengthwise  over  the 
grave  between  two  stakes.  Supposedly  this 


All  photos  by  Barbara  Rotundo 
Leaping  boards  in  Midway,  Georgia.  The 
posts  on  these  Midway  boards  look  genuine. 
The  painted  names  and  dates  were  probably 
renewed. 


was  a  protection  for  the  grave.  Naturally  this 
custom  was  carried  over  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  when  you  visit  St.  Michael's  in 
Charleston,  the  local  guide  will  tell  you  the 
wooden  board  is  the  head  of  their  bed  that 
the  bereaved  husband  put  on  his  wife's  grave. 
Look  at  it  and  see  if  you  think  it  might  have 
been  a  leaping  board. 

South  and  east  of  Midway  is  Sapelo 
Island  Natural  Area  and  Estuary.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  amateur  craftsmen 
who  develop  a  recognizable,  almost 
professional  skill  at  making  concrete 
gravemarkers.  Behaviour  Cemetery  is  the 
place  to  go.  However,  you  have  to  make 
special  arrangements  to  visit  the  cemetery 
because  it  is  private  and  on  private  land.  So 
long  as  there  is  a  place  for  you  on  the  ferry, 
you  can  go  out  and  take  the  tour  of  the  island 
(driving  slowly  on  rutted  dirt  roads).  But  to 
visit  the  cemetery,  you  must  make 
arrangements  ahead  of  time.  If  you  wOl  write 
or  call  me,  I'U  give  you  further  details. 

One  man,  Freddy  Wilson,  who  died  five 
or  six  years  ago,  did  one  hundred  and  one 
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Typical  marker  in  Behaviour 
Cemetery  by  Freddy  Wilson. 
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From  the  AGS  Office 


Typical  Sapelo  Island  marker  with  a  star  by  an 
unknown  gravestone  maker 

stones  in  Behaviour  Cemetery.  He  used  something  like  a  cookie 
cutter  to  make  the  neatly  spaced  words  and  dates.  One  other 
craftsman  whose  identity  remains  a  mystery  always  placed  a  star 
in  the  tympanum.  He  traced  the  words  and  dates  by  hand.  I  also 
saw  some  of  his  work  in  a  cemetery  on  Route  99  that  leads  to  the 
Sapelo  Island  turn-off. 

If  you  want  to  drive  eighty  miles  south  of  Savannah  to  St. 
Simon's  Island,  you  can  drive  to  Christ  Church  and  see  the  small 
graveyard  with  many  interesting  stones,  including  three  elegant 
ones  by  Robert  Launitz. 

In  the  other  direction,  north  of  Savannah,  drive  on  Route  21 
thirty  miles  and  turn  off  onto  #275  and  foUow  it  to  the  Savannah 
River  where  you  will  find  the  hamlet  of  Ebenezer,  founded  in  1734 
by  German  Lutherans.  The  church  is  the  oldest  public  building  in 
Georgia,  and  its  small  graveyard  has  more  than  a  dozen  wooden 
markers  in  addition  to  commercial  marble  and  granite.  Savannah 
may  well  be  your  favorite  conference!     0 
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FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  AGS 
was  recently  awarded  a  grant  by  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council.  AGS's 
former  Executive  Director,  Denise  Webb, 
had  applied  for  the  funding  in  an  effort 
to  update  and  more  professionally 
produce  our  leaflet  series.  The  grant  is  a 
possible  three-year  renewal  and  we  are 
hard  at  work  redeveloping  the 
informational  supplements  into  "field 
guides"  that  will  complement  the  AGS 
publication,  A  Graveyard  Preservation 
Primer. 

A  few  ideas  have  been  submitted  for  new  guides  that  would 
add  to  and  round  out  the  series,  and  I  welcome  any  additional  input 
that  members  may  have  regarding  resources  that  would  be  helpful 
for  all  levels  of  gravestone  study. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first  grant  of  many,  as  we  embark 
upon  the  goal  to  diversify  our  funding  sources  and  redefine  our 
development  base.  Many  thanks  to  Denise  for  her  excellent  work! 
While  on  the  subject  of  development,  1  would  ask  you  to  please 
keep  in  mind  that  2002  marks  AGS's  25th  Anniversary,  a  true 
milestone  for  the  Association.  We  encourage  you  to  give  generously 
to  our  25th  Anniversary  Fund  and  warmly  thank  those  who  have 
already  contributed  so  graciously.     0 


Marianne  Monoc 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  Av^^ards  Grant  to  AGS 

AGS  is  one  of  more  than  five  hundred  cultural  organizations 
that  successfully  competes  for  grants  from  the  Massachusetts 
Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency  funded  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature.  So  it  was  with  great  excitement  that  AGS  received  the 
news  of  the  grant  of  $9,950  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council. 
Denise  Webb,  our  former  executive  director,  convinced  the  grantor 
that  the  informational  leaflets  AGS  makes  available  in  kits  and  in 
single  leaflet  form  were  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
and  education  of  the  communities  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
beyond,  and  could  be  more  so  if  they  were  upgraded  to  "field  guide" 
status  and  more  professionally  printed. 

The  mission  of  the  MCC  is  to  promote  excellence,  education, 
access  to  and  diversity  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and  interpretive 
sciences  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  vitality  of  Massachusetts  communities. 

MCC's  grants  to  cultural  organizations  assist  in  making 
programs  available  to  broad  audiences,  keeping  prices  down,  and 
allowing  groups  to  undertake  innovative  programming. 

MCC  funds  programs  for  schools  in  the  areas  of  humanities, 
science,  and  the  arts.  Studies  show  that  when  the  arts  are  used  to 
help  teach  these  subjects,  cognitive  and  work  skills  are  enhanced; 
creative  and  critical  thinking  skills  develop;  truancy  is  reduced;  and 
self-esteem  increases. 

Many  of  AGS's  leaflets  are  used  by  teachers  to  enhance  their 
curriculum.  The  grant  will  make  it  possible  to  make  our  materials 
more  attractive  and  available  to  educators  and  the  public  in  general. 

At  this  time  when  state  and  federal  funding  for  culture  is 
vulnerable  because  people  are  unaware  of  how  public  funding 
impacts  their  lives  and  their  communities,  we  want  to  do  our  part  to 
inform  the  public.  Thanks  to  the  state's  investment,  cultural 
resources,  such  as  those  which  AGS  provides,  contribute  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Commonwealth.     0 
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All  photos  by  Paula  J.  Fenza 
Fig.  1  One  of  several  elephants  marking  Showman's  Rest  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
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The  Day  the  Show  Didn't  Go  On" 
Showmen's  Rest  and  Woodlawn  Cemetery 


W, 


Paula  J.  Fenza 


ithin  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  the  west  suburbs  of 
Chicago  lies  an  unusual  burial  section.  Surrounded  by  a  low 
hedge  and  with  statues  of  elephants  marking  its  four  comers 
is  the  Showmen's  Rest  burial  ground  (Fig.  1).  Within  it  are 
buried  the  victims  of  a  tragic  accident. 

On  June  22,  1918,  the  Hagenback-Wallace  Circus 
Company,  one  of  the  premier  circuses  of  its  day,  was  traveling 
by  train  from  Chicago  to  Hammond,  Indiana,  for  a  show.  At 
about  4:00  a.m.  the  train  was  forced  to  halt  for  a  minor 
mechanical  problem.  Red  signal  lights  were  turned  on  to  warn 
other  approaching  trains  that  a  train  had  stopped  on  the 
tracks.  However,  an  empty  troop  train  was  approaching  the 
circus  train  from  behind.  The  engineer,  Alonzo  Sargent,  who 
had  been  fired  from  a  previous  job  for  sleeping  at  the  controls, 
either  did  not  see  or  ignored  the  red  signal  lights.  The  troop 
train  crashed  at  approximately  sixty  miles  per  hour  into  the 


back  of  the  circus  train,  destroying  three  wooden  sleeping 
cars  and  killing  dozens  of  sleeping  circus  workers.  Even 
worse,  kerosene  lanterns  used  to  light  the  sleeping  cars 
ignited  a  fire  which  quickly  enveloped  the  wooden  cars. 
Survivors  of  the  crash,  trapped  in  the  wreckage,  were  unable 
to  escape  the  flames. 

The  devastation  was  terrible.  The  "Flying  Wards,"  a 
family  of  trapeze  artists  who  had  fought  their  way  up  from  a 
poverty-stricken  childhood  to  become  known  as  the  best 
trapeze  troupe  in  the  profession,  suffered  several  casualties. 
Jennie  Ward  Todd  was  killed  and  her  husband  Alexander 
seriously  injured.  Jennie's  brother  Edward  and  his  wife 
Minnie  were  also  injured.  Their  brother  Jimmie  Ward  died  a 
few  days  later  of  his  injuries. 

Circus  "fat  man"  Eugene  Enos  was  saved  from  almost 
certain  death  by  his  acrobat  wife  Mary,  who  dragged  him 
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from  under  a  mass  of  burning  wreckage,  sustaining  bums 
herself  in  the  process. 

Other  circus  members  who  had  escaped  injury  made 
heroic  efforts  to  aid  those  trapped  in  the  wreckage,  pulling 
away  flaming  pieces  of  wooden  rail  cars  and  dragging  victims 
to  safety.  Some  of  the  rescuers  had  to  be  physically  restrained 
from  sacrificing  their  own  lives  in  vain  efforts  to  rescue  others. 
Many  rescuers  suffered  severe  bums  before  they  themselves 
were  pulled  back  to  safety. 

But  the  saddest  tragedy  was  the  fate  of  the  Coyle  family. 
Joseph  Coyle,  senior  clown  of  the  circus,  was  initially 
uninjured  because  he  was  thrown  clear  of  the  wreckage. 
However,  he  was  badly  burned  when  he  desperately 
attempted  to  rescue  his  wife  and  his  two  sons  from  the  flames. 
His  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  forced  to  look  on 
helplessly  as  all  three  died,  including  his  six-year  old  son, 
Joseph,  Jr.,  billed  as  "the  youngest  clown  in  America."  Joseph 
Coyle  Sr.  was  hospitalized  in  a  state  of  "complete  emotional 
breakdown." 

Of  the  300  people  on  the  train,  86  died  and  127  were 
injured  in  the  crash  and  subsequent  fire. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  panic  and  confusion  of  the  wreck,  the 
engineer,  Alonzo  Sargent,  fled  from  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
He  was  arrested  the  next  day  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  where 
he  was  boarding  a  train  for  Jackson,  Michigan,  his  home. 
Sargent  maintained  that  there  were  no  warning  signals  prior 
to  the  crash,  although  reliable  witnesses  testified  to  the 
presence  of  three  sets  of  working  signals.  One  witness  stated 
that  Sargent  "must  have  been  dead  at  the  throttle"  to  have 
missed  the  numerous  signals.  A  few  days  after  the  accident 
Sargent  was  indicted  on  61  counts  of  manslaughter. 

Even  as  the  last  victims  were  being  removed  from  the 
wreckage,  the  battered  and  shaken  survivors  pulled 
themselves  together  and  in  the  best  theatrical  tradition  of  "the 
show  must  go  on"  had,  by  the  next  day,  borrowed  enough 
acts  from  other  circuses  to  put  on  their  scheduled  show  in 
Beloit,  Wisconsin.  The  circus  missed  only  one  performance, 
the  one  scheduled  for  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  accident,  the  Showmen's  League  of 


America  acted.  Founded  in  1913  to  "promote  friendship  and 
fellowship  to  members  of  the  outdoor  amusement  industry," 
the  League  moved  quickly  to  provide  a  last  resting  place  for 
the  crash  victims.  The  League  purchased  a  parcel  of  land  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  and  on  June  27,  1918,  five  days  after 
the  accident,  the  survivors,  along  with  1,600  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  victims,  gathered  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  to 
bid  farewell  to  56  of  their  former  comrades.  The  Reverend 
Johnston  Myers,  who  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  eulogized 
the  circus  people  as  "having  a  big  place  in  this  world  with 
their  mirth  and  tinseled  happiness,"  particularly  in  "a  world 
plunged  into  sorrow  by  the  war"  (World  War  I  was  still  raging 
at  the  time).  He  also  paid  tribute  to  five  victims,  rescuers 
who  lost  their  own  Lives  trying  to  save  others.  He  praised 
them  "as  much  heroes  as  are  the  boys  in  France." 

Thousands  of  floral  tributes  from  all  over  the  country 
surrounded  the  graves.  A  particularly  beautiful  arrangement 
was  the  offering  of  the  actor,  George  M.  Cohan,  and  several 
other  show  business  performers  sent  flowers  and 
condolences. 

A  few  years  later  the  League  erected  elephant  statues  at 
each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  burial  area  and  one  at  its  rear 
center.  The  large  central  elephant  is  inscribed  "Showmen's 
League  of  America."  On  the  four  comer  markers  are  the 
words,  "Showmen's  Rest."  The  elephants  are  depicted  with 
their  trunks  lowered.  In  circus  symbolism  an  elephant  with 
a  raised  trunk  is  a  sign  of  joy;  lowered  tnmks  symbolize 
mourning. 

The  simple  inscriptions  on  the  stones  of  those  buried  there 
give  witness  to  the  enormity  of  the  tragedy.  Most  of  the 
victims  of  the  accident  were  roustabouts,  itinerant  workers 
who  often  traveled  from  show  to  show.  Many  of  them  had 
only  been  hired  by  Hagenback- Wallace  a  few  days  before  the 
accident  and  some  were  not  even  known  by  their  proper 
names.  Their  stones  show  only  the  nicknames  by  which  they 
had  been  cafled — "Baldy,"  "4  Horse  Driver" — and  their  date 
of  death.  Others  were  not  even  known  by  a  nickname;  many 
of  the  stones  identify  the  victims  only  as  "Unknown  Male" 
or  "Unknown  Female"  (see  photos  below).  Of  the  56  victims 
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buried  there,  only  twelve  are  identified  by  name,  among  them: 
Jacob  Lott,  Jeanette  Bamett,  Virgil  Barnett,  Mary  Roderick, 
Jack  Seering,  and  Frank  Martin. 

Today  the  remainder  of  the  Showmen's  Rest  area  is 
devoted  to  the  burials  of  other  circus  workers.  Any  circus 
performer  who  has  nowhere  else  to  be  buried  is  entitled  to  a 
space  at  Showmen's  Rest.  Every  year  on  Memorial  Day  the 
Showmen's  League  of  America  holds  a  memorial  service  at 
Showmen's  Rest  to  remember  the  victims  of  the  accident. 

Showmen's  Rest  is  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  North 
Riverside,  Illinois,  just  west  of  Chicago  on  Cermak  Road.  It 
is  located  on  the  first  main  road  of  the  cemetery  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance. 

The  Showmen's  League  of  America  was  foimded  in  1913, 
and  Colonial  William  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  was  its  first 
president.  It  continues  to  devote  itself  to  the  welfare  of  circus 
performers  and  workers.  For  more  information  about 
Showmen's  Rest  and  the  Showmen's  League  of  America,  see 
their  Web  site,  wvvrw.showmensleague.org. 

[Author's  Note:  I  once  had  an  amusing  experience 
involving  Showmen's  Rest.  After  giving  a  talk  at  a  local 
historical  society,  I  was  approached  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  who  introduced  himself  as  the  leader  of  one  of 
Chicago's  many  popular  "ghost  tours."  This  particular 
gentleman's  specialty  was  haunted  cemeteries,  and  he  asked 
if  I  would  accompany  his  next  tour  as  a  cemetery  expert.   I 


agreed,  and  accompanied  one  of  his  tours  which  went  from 
one  supposedly  haunted  cemetery  to  another.  The  final  stop 
of  the  day  was  at  Showmen's  Rest  where,  in  a  suitably 
sepulchral  voice,  the  tour  leader  told  of  the  tragic  accident 
and  of  the  many  circus  workers  and  animals  who  died  in  the 
crash  and  fire.  He  described  how  on  still  nights  one  can  even 
hear  the  ghostly  roar  of  the  lions  and  trumpeting  of  the 
elephants  buried  at  Showmen's  Rest.  He  built  quite  an 
impressive  story,  but  in  my  role  as  "cemetery  expert"  I  had 
to  make  three  very  important  points: 

1.  No  animals  were  killed  in  the  train  wreck;  in  fact, 
there  were  no  animals  on  the  train. 

2.  Even  if  animals  had  been  killed  they  would  not  be 
buried  at  Showmen's  Rest;  it  is  illegal  in  Illinois  to 
inter  animal  remains  in  the  same  cemeteries  as 
humans  (an  exception  being  Ebn  Lawn  Cemetery  in 
Eknhurst  which  has  received  a  special  variance  for 
one  section  of  the  cemetery  where  pets  and  their 
certified  owners  may  be  buried  together). 

3.  Brookfield  Zoo  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  cemetery. 
On  still  nights  sounds  carry. 

I  was  never  again  invited  to  accompany  another  one  of  his 
ghost  tours.  ]    0 

[Ed.  Note:  For  information  on  another  circus  cemetery,  see 
"Showman's  Rest:  Hugo,  Oklahoma's  Circus  Cemetery"  by 
Sybil  Crawford  in  the  Spring  1998  AGS  Quarterly,  p.  8-10.] 
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All  photos  by  James  Blachowicz 
Fig.  1.  Enoch  Lincoln,  1802,  Hingham. 
Typical  later  cherub  of  Samuel  White,  Jr. 


.  n  the  Farber  gravestone  photograph  collection,  there  are 
six  stones  with  cherubs,  all  in  the  early  1800s,  whose  carver  is 
identified  only  as  the  "Cape  Cod  scaUoped-wing  carver."'  One 
of  these  is  the  marker  for  Enoch  Lincoln  (1802)  (Fig.  1)  in 
Hingham.  While  a  number  of  this  carver's  stones  are  found 
on  Cape  Cod,  my  research  suggests  he  was  a  Boston  resident 
named  Samuel  White,  Jr. 

There  are  two  probate  payments  for  gravestones  carved 
by  this  man:  one  lists  the  payee  simply  as  "White"  and  the 
other  as  "White  and  Moore."  Boston  tax  rolls  from  1803  and 
city  directories  from  1805  have  only  one  "White"  who  is  a 
stonecutter:  this  is  Samuel  White,  Jr.,  working  at  Stodder's 
wharf,  with  a  house  on  Proctor  Lane  (also  known  as  Wood 
Lane).^  There  is  another  Samuel  White,  listed  from  1798,  also 
living  on  Proctor  Lane — probably  the  stonecutter's  father.  He 
is  listed  as  a  constable  in  city  directories,  but  is  a  "sandman" 
or  "sand  seller"  on  the  tax  rolls  from  1796  (I  did  not  examine 
earlier  rolls).  The  Direct  Tax  of  1798  has  Samuel  (the  elder. 


Early 
Nineteenth-Century 
Stonecutters 


Part  II: 


Samuel 
White, 

Jr. 


James  Blachowicz 


[Ed.  note — Part  I  of  this  series  was  in  the 
FaU  2001  issue] 


presumably)  owning  a  two-story  house  on  Wood  Lane.-'  In 
the  tax  rolls  of  1803,  Samuel,  Jr.  has  his  stonecutting  shop 
"on  Creek."  This  is  probably  MiU  Creek  (later  a  canal),  which 
ran  from  Howard's  Wharf  to  the  mills  on  Mill  Pond.  Samuel, 
Jr.  is  still  living  at  Proctor  Lane  in  1810,  but  now  has  his  shop 
at  Wheaton's  wharf,  hi  1813,  he's  listed  as  a  stonecutter,  with 
a  shop  at  Packet  wharf  and  a  residence  on  Poplar  Street.  He 
doesn't  appear  in  the  consecutive  directories  for  1816  and 
1818,  but  is  listed  again — still  as  a  stonecutter — in  the 
directory  for  1820,  now  with  a  house  on  Snow  Hill  Street. 
(The  1816  directory  does  have  a  John  L.  White,  butcher,  living 
on  Proctor  Lane.) 

With  many  Samuel  Whites  in  various  records,  1  have  not 
singled  out  the  stonecutter  with  precision,  but  it  is  possible 
to  make  an  educated  guess.  The  1810  US  Census  has  an  entry 
(p.  167)  for  a  Samuel  White  in  the  Second  Ward,  which  is 
where  city  directories  have  the  stonecutter.  He  is  listed  as 
between  twenty-six  and  forty-four  years  of  age,  that  is,  as 
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Fig.  2.  Christon  Albry,  1802,  Boston. 
Probated  to  "White." 

bom  between  1766  and  1784.  He  is  living  with  a  woman  in 
the  same  age  range,  and  six  children:  three  boys  and  one  girl 
under  ten,  and  two  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen.  In  the  same 
house,  there  is  also  a  separate  listing  for  a  Mary  White,  one 
of  three  women  over  forty-five  living  together  at  this  address. 
Since  she  is  the  head  of  a  separate  household,  Mary  White 
may  be  Samuel,  Jr.'s  widowed  mother  (Samuel,  Jr.'s  father 
does  not  appear  in  this  census).  If  so,  then  perhaps  the 
stonecutter  is  the  Samuel  White  born  in.  Dorchester  on 
January  1, 1774,  son  of  Samuel  White  and  Mary."*  While  it's 
true  that,  if  Samuel,  Jr.  was  about  twenty-one  when  he  was 
first  listed  in  probate  records  late  in  1802  and  first  appeared 
on  the  tax  rolls  in  1803,  we  would  expect  him  to  have  been 
bom  closer  to  1781.  It's  also  possible  that  he  had  moved  into 
Boston  from  elsewhere,  accounting  for  his  absence  from  these 
records  prior  to  1802  (yet  his  father  was  in  Boston  from  at 
least  1796).  Or,  more  likely,  he  was  a  journeyman  employed 
by  someone  else  and  not  listed  independently.  Besides,  if  the 
girls  aged  between  ten  and  fifteen  mentioned  in  the  Census 
record  were  his  daughters,  one  of  them  would  have  had  to 
have  been  bom  in  1799  at  the  latest,  which  would  make 
Samuel  suspiciously  young  (seventeen?)  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  if  he  were  only  twenty-one  in  1802.  Of  course,  these 
children  could  also  have  been  his  siblings. 

Samuel  the  stonecutter  is  probably  the  same  Samuel 
White,  Jr.  who  married  Ann  Savil  in  Boston  on  May  26, 1811 
(her  family  is  from  the  Dorchester/Quincy  area),  for  the 
stonecutter's  wife  is  listed  as  Ann  in  a  deed  dated  just  two 
months  later,  and  a  witness  to  this  transaction  was  a  Lydia 
SavU  (I  will  discuss  this  deed  shortly).  This  may  be  a  remar- 


riage, however,  for  as  we  have  seen,  he  probably  had  a  family 
in  the  1810  census  (did  his  first  wife  die  that  year?),  and  he  is 
probably  at  least  thirty — more  likely  thirty-seven — by  1811. 
The  Columbian  Sentinel  records  the  death  of  a  Samuel  White 
of  Boston  on  July  26, 1824.  Perhaps  this  was  the  stonecutter.^ 
The  first  probate  citation,  from  the  estate  of  "Christian  Albree" 
(the  record  also  has  "Albray"),  reads:  "1802  Oct  20;  To  paid 
White's  bill  of  Gravestones — 9.00."  This  stone,  whose  inscrip- 
tion has  "Christon  Albry"  (1802)  (Fig.  2),  is  in  Copp's  Hill 
burial  ground  in  Boston.  A  second  probate  payment,  which 
has  "White  and  Moore's  bill  Grave  Stones,"  is  from  the  estate 
of  Hopestill  Capen  (1807)  (Fig.  3).  The  urn  is  quite  different: 
considerably  wider,  and  with  a  small  flower  both  just  above 
and  just  below  the  rim.  I  found  eight  stones  with  this  type  of 
um,  dated  from  1807  through  1810. 

The  "Moore"  cited  with  White  in  this  and  a  third  probate 
record  (which  does  not  mention  gravestones)  is  probably 
Hugh  Moore,  who  owned  property  with  Samuel  White  in 
1808.  Yet  Boston  city  directories  contain  no  Hugh  Moore  for 
this  period.  A  fourth  probate,  from  the  estate  of  John 
Richardson,  pays  Samuel  White,  Jr.  but  does  not  mention 
gravestones.  The  marker  for  John  Richardson  was  apparently 
once  mounted  on  a  tomb,  but  it  is  now  planted  upright  in  the 
ground;  it  is  dated  1810,  bears  no  decorative  features,  and  its 
lettering  does  not  provide  enough  evidence  to  place  it  with 
the  others  in  the  group  I  have  ascribed  to  White.  A  fifth  pro- 
bate, for  David  Bradlee,  pays  "S.  White"  $2.50— too  little,  at 
least  by  itself,  to  pay  for  a  gravestone. 

These  two  probated  stones  are  connected  to  the  cherub 
stones  of  the  "Cape  Cod  scalloped-wing  carver"  by  a  number 
of  lettering  characteristics:  an  "i"  whose  top  curls  noticeably 
more  than  usual;  a  "g"  whose  loops  are  often  more  circular 
than  oval,  whose  lower  loop  often  joins  the  upper  toward  the 
center  rather  than  to  the  left,  and  whose  "ear"  curls  down, 
rather  than  up;  a  capital  "K"  whose  right  leg  is  straight  rather 
than  curved;  a  "4"  with  a  very  large  triangle;  a  "2"  with  a 
distinctive  upper  curl;  and  a  "7"  with  a  pronounced  thickening 


^ 


x.r 
V7>; 


^  ^ 


Fig.  3.  Hopestill  Capen,  1807,  Boston. 
Probated  to  "White  and  Moore." 
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at  the  end  of  its  rather  long,  pointed,  downward  stroke,  which 
ends  to  the  left  of  the  left  end  of  the  horizontal  stroke. 
I  list  a  total  of  seventy-nine  of  this  carver's  stones  in  the 
Appendix.  Sixteen  of  these,  dated  from  1801  through  1805, 
bear  a  cherub  rather  like  that  on  the  Enoch  Lincoln  marker. 
Identifying  features  include:  a  somewhat  narrow  face,  usually 
with  curved  eyebrows;  hair  falling  in  wavy  vertical  strands, 
but  with  a  noticeable  central  "part"  or  division,  with  the  hair 
to  the  left  and  right  in  mirror  symmetry;  six  to  eight  broad 
wing  scallops;  feather  veins  with  branching  curved 
subdivisions.  While  White's  cherub  is  somewhat  Uke  Geyer's, 
it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  two  other  types:  the  first  is 
foimd  on  a  set  of  twelve  earlier  stones  which  I  also  ascribe, 
but  more  tentatively,  to  White.  I  shall  discuss  these  shortly. 
The  second  is  found  on  the  stones  of  the  carver  to  be  examined 
in  Part  III. 

Of  the  fifty-two  non-cherub  stones,  seven  (identified  in 
the  Appendix)  bear  winged  skulls  and  the  other  forty-five 
have  urns  (or  urns  and  willows).  The  urns  are  of  three  types. 
The  first,  which  is  very  siniple,  is  found  on  twenty-three 
stones,  all  but  two  dated  1802  through  1809,  including  the 
marker  for  Elizabeth  Vining  (1807)  (Fig.  4)  in  Hingham.  The 
second  type  of  urn  occurs  on  only  eight  stones  of  the  group, 
dated  1803  through  1808.  Accompanied  by  a  willow  on  three 
of  the  five,  it  is  more  complex,  with  a  double  rim  and  a  convex, 
rather  than  a  pointed,  Ud.  Two  of  these  eight,  for  Samuel  Wells 
(1804)  and  Bethiah  Gilman  (1806),  have  the  initials  of  the 
deceased  carved  on  the  urn  in  cursive  letters.'  I  ascribe  these 
stones  to  White  on  the  basis  of  the  lettering. 

The  third  type  of  um  is  that  found  on  the  probated  Capen 


Fig.  4.  Elizabeth  Vining,  1807,  Hingham. 
Typical  um  and  willow  of  Samuel  White,  Jr. 


stone.  Yet  there  are  other  stones  in  Boston,  with  an  um  almost 
identical  to  that  on  the  Capen  stone,  that  have  very  different 
letters.  One  of  these  is  for  Capt.  Benjamin  Hammatt  (1805), 
probated  to  "John  Geyer,"  presumably  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr., 
the  established  Boston  carver,  who  would  have  been  in  his 
late  forties  in  1805  (see  Part  I,  Fig.  4  for  a  photograph  of  this 
stone).  Closer  scrutiny  of  the  urns  on  the  Capen  and  Harmnatt 
stones,  however,  reveals  some  telltale  differences:  the  leaf- 
like scallops  radiating  from  the  bottom  of  the  um  on  the 
Hammatt  stone  contact  the  horizontal  line  just  above,  while 
those  on  the  Capen  stone  (and  others  like  it)  do  not.  This  is 
also  true  of  the  similar  urns  on  other  Geyer  stones.  Since  the 
Geyer  urns  are  dated  1802  to  1805,  it  appears  that  Samuel 
White,  Jr.  was  making  a  deUberate  effort  to  imitate  the  Geyer 
um.  This  wider  shape  was  probably  not  Geyer's  invention:  a 
new  shape  would  often  get  introduced  (sometimes  derived 
from  English  sources)  and  then  quickly  spread  through  the 
stonecutting  community.  This  similarity  wouldn't  require  that 
stonecutters  communicated  with  one  another;  rather,  they 
may  have  simply  visited  distant  burial  grounds  to  see  what 
was  developing  in  gravestone  design,  perhaps  even  making 
copies  or  rubbings  of  various  designs.  This  wide  um  seems 
to  have  been  a  recent  innovation,  picked  up  by  multiple 
carvers  relatively  simultaneously. 

Significantly,  of  the  first  fifty- three  of  White's  stones,  dated 
through  1805,  we  find  nineteen  in  Boston  and  thirty-four  in 
other  towns,  the  great  majority  on  Cape  Cod;  while  of  the 
last  twenty-six  stones,  dated  1806  through  1810,  eighteen  were 
placed  in  Boston  and  only  eight  on  the  Cape  and  the  islands. 
There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this  change:  The  first  is  the 
inhibiting  influence  of  Nathaniel  Hoknes,  who  had  set  up  his 
own  shop  on  the  Cape  in  1805.  The  second  has  to  do  with  a 
pattern  common  in  the  production  of  young  carvers:  at  first 
an  apprentice's  (or  journeyman's)  work  may  be  shipped  away 
from  his  master's  (or  employer's)  home  base;  then,  after  he 
establishes  himself  independently,  he  may  no  longer  have  the 
patronage  to  sell  his  work  to  distant  towns  and  may  have  to 
be  content  with  a  smaller  market.  This  would  suggest  that 
Samuel  White,  Jr.  was  indeed  relying  on  the  sponsorship  of 
an  established  Boston  carver  to  place  his  early  gravestones 
on  the  Cape.  But  was  it  the  Geyer  or  the  Homer  shop  that 
served  this  function? 

Neither  Boston  city  directories  nor  the  tax  Taking  Lists 
provide  any  direct  evidence  that  Samuel  White,  Jr.  was 
employed  by  either  Geyer  or  Homer.  Yet  there  is  indirect 
evidence  of  an  association  between  White  and  the  Homer 
shop. 

For  one  thing.  White's  residence  on  Proctor  Lane  was  just 
around  the  comer  from  John  Homer's  on  Middle  Street;  and 
White's  initial  shop  on  Mill  Creek  was  close  to  Howard's 
Wharf,  where  William  Homer  ran  his  business.  We  don't  find 
such  proximity  to  Geyer's  shop  or  residence.  Further,  there  is 
a  somewhat  complicated  property  sale  in  1811  involving 
Samuel  White,  Jr.  and  William  Homer. 

WHITE  Continued  on  page  25 
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Carver  Attributions 

The  problem  of  Thomas  Spelman  or  Noah  Lyman 

In  his  seminal  work  on  gravestone  carvers  Peter  Benes  (1977) 
includes  a  most  important  list,  (Appendix  F)  which  purports  to 
name  all  of  the  knowni  gravestone  carvers  in  eighteenth-century 
New  England. 

Recently  Ann  Shepardson  and  I  have  been  trying  to  untangle 
the  death-head  stones  traditionally  attributed  to  Thomas  Johnson  1 
and  have  been  finding  more  variability  than  would  have  been 
expected  in  stones  produced  within  such  a  limited  time  period 
(approximately  10  years)  if  a  single  carver  was  involved.  This  has 
led  us  to  the  tentative  conclusion  that  more  than  one  carver 
produced  some  of  these  stones  and  in  fact  in  some  cases  more  than 
one  carver  may  have  worked  on  a  single  stone. 

We  studied  the  work  of  other  contemporary  carvers  working 
in  the  same  geographical  area.  The  present  article  raises  questions 
concerning  some  carver  attributions,  but  unfortunately  answers 
none. 

The  Masks  of  Orthodoxy  (Benes  1977)  lists  both  Abel  and  Noah 
Lyman  as  carvers,  the  latter  being  from  Durham  and  with  dates 
that  are  consistent  with  a  series  of  small  neat  "smiling  face"  stones 
(Fig.  1)  found  in  Durham  and  a  number  of  towns  in  that  general 
area.  Benes  does  not  include  in  his  appendix  list  the  name  of  Thomas 
Spelman  but  (pages  180-181)  he  shows  a  sketch  of  the  "smiling 
faced"  stones  and  attributes  them  to  Thomas  Spelman.  In  a  footnote 
(number  19,  page  283)  he  says: 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Helena  Davis  of  Granville  for  the 

identification  of  Thomas  Spelman  as  the  maker  of  the  Durham, 

East  Granby  and  Granville  'smiling'  stones.  Ernest  Caulfield 

attributed  these  stones  to  Joseph  Johnson  of  Chatham  and 

Middletown  and  this  carver  may  at  times  have  made  designs 

similar  to  Speknan's.  But  the  majority  of  'smiling'  faces  found 

in  the  lower  Connecticut  River  Valley  probably  were  the  work 

of  Spelman  who  himself  may  have  worked  in  the  shop  of 

Thomas  or  Joseph  Johnson  while  Uvtng  in  Middletown. 

On  page  80  Benes  shows  a  sketch  (directly  below  one  of  a  typical 

Johnson  I  death  head)  of  a  peculiar  stone  with  a  shield-like  or 

escutcheon  face  (Fig.  2)  and  simple  down-swept  wings.  He  stated 

that  the  carver  of  stones  of  this  type  was  unknown.    Later  he 

suggested  that  these  stones  were  also  carved  by  Thomas  Spelman. 

By  1987  Benes  appears  to  have  resolved  any  doubts  in  his  mind 

concerning  the  carver  of  the  escutcheon  type  stones  because  on 


All  photos  by  James  Slater 
Fig.  1.  Examples  of  "smiling  faces" 

fig.  3,  page  153,  he  shows  the  same  figures  as  he  used  in  1977  and 
attributes  without  question  both  the  escutcheon  and  smiling  face 
stones  to  Thomas  Spelman  and  also  attributed  them  to  Spelman  on 
graph  3,  page  159.  Furthermore,  on  page  141  he  states:  "As  an 
apprentice  under  Johnson  I,  Spelman  probably  made  stones  in 
Johnson's  conventional  death's  head  style.  As  a  young  journeyman 
carver,  however,  Spelman  substituted  for  the  usual  skeletal  image  a 
face  characterized  by  its  escutcheon-shaped  outhne  and  sht  eyes.  It 
was  in  most  other  respects  identical  to  the  Johnson  I  type." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  Caulfield  papers  any  evidence 
that  a  Spelman  was  an  apprentice  under  Thomas  Johnson  I.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  find  that  Caulfield  used  the  name  Spelman  in  his  unpublished 
work. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  movement  of  Durham  people  to  the 
area  of  Granville,  Massachusetts.  The  evidence  is  not  only  the 
presence  of  smiling  face  stones  but  also  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
very  typical  stones  by  John  Johnson  who  was  definitely  a  Durham 
carver.  Interestingly,  there  are  no  escutcheon  type  stones  in  the 
Granville  area. 

While  Peter  Benes  was  shifting  his  belief  that  the  escutcheon 
type  stones  were  by  an  unknown  carver  to  the  definite  attribution  of 
the  stones  to  Thomas  Spelman,  his  action  resulted  in  this  carver 
producing  two  almost  completely  different  styles  of  stones,  but 
apparently  without  substantiating  evidence. 

Both  Abel  and  especially  Noah  Lyman  seem  to  have  been 
eliminated.  Noah  Lyman  was,  however,  in  the  stone  quarry  business. 
The  Caulfield  manuscript  says  that  Noah  Lyman's  estate  included 
all  sorts  of  stone  working  tools  including  picks,  hammers,  awls,  and 
stone  shaving  knives.  Caulfield  says  that  Noah  Lyman  ovimed  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  lying  in  Durham  and  known  by  the  name 


Fig.  2.  Examples  of  eschutcheon  faces. 
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"the  Quarry  lott."  He  thus  did  own  a  quarry  during  the  period 
when  the  smiling  face  and  escutcheon  stones  were  being  carved. 
Caulfield  says  that  in  1741  Benj.  Miller  gave  to  his  son  David 
(stonecutter)  "land  near  his  dwelling  and  near  Noah  Lyman." 

I  would  suggest  that  since  the  Lymans  remained  involved  in 
the  quarry  business  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  at  least 
may  be  involved  in  carving  one  or  the  other  type  of  stone  discussed 
above.  Thus  it  seems  unusual  that  while  the  Caulfield  manuscript 
contains  many  references  to  the  Lymans  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  Spelman  as  a  carver  or  owner  of  a  quarry. 

What  are  we  thus  faced  with?  1.  Attribution  of  the  smiling 
faced  stones  to  Thomas  Spelman  on  the  basis  of  one  statement  (I 
have  attempted  to  discover  several  times  what  this  statement 
actually  said  without  success).  2.  A  shift  in  the  attribution  of  the 
escutcheon  type  stones  from  unknown  to  definitely  Spelman 
without  any  evidence  presented  that  this  is  actually  true. 

As  so  often  happens  I  believe  that  it  has  been  important  to 
establish  a  "body  of  work";  how  many  extant  stones  exist;  where 
they  are  located  and  the  dates  on  the  stones.  Benes  is  to  be  thanked 
for  doing  this.  However,  I  also  feel  that  the  definitive  attribution  of 
either  or  both  of  these  groups  of  stones  remains  to  be  accomplished 
as  well  as  their  relationship  to  major  carvers  in  the  Durham  and 
Middletown  areas.  One  can  see  immediately  on  the  escutcheon  type 
stones  many  Thomas  Johnson  I  features  and  the  cherubim  of  the 
smiling  faced  stones'  resemblance  to  later  stones  of  Joseph  Johnson. 
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Creative  Research:  CarverA'endor  Resources 

Although  not  so  greatly  distanced  in  time,  later  carvers  and 
vendors  (say  1820  forward)  are  more  difficult  to  identify  than  those 
of  the  Colonial  and  early  post-Colonial  periods.  A  Barre  Granite 
Association  spokesman  indicates  that  there  could  have  been  a 
hundred  or  more  carvers /vendors  in  operation  between  1840  and 


1915.  Given  the  source,  this  figure  is  likely  weighted  toward  shops 
in  which  actual  carving  was  performed,  working  in  granite.  More 
obscure  are  the  small  shops  working  in  marble  (and  granite  at  a 
later  date),  often  run  by  a  lone  proprietor  This  article  suggests 
possible  sources  for  uncovering  such  desirable  information. 

As  our  country  inched  westward,  the  raw  frontier  offered  few 
options  in  the  way  of  memorialization.  A  grave  could  go  unmarked, 
be  recognized  by  a  common  fieldstone,  or  a  marker  obtained  from 
some  considerable  distance.  Even  though  many  stonecarvers  fell 
into  the  "casual"  category,  combining  this  craft  with  one  or  more 
occupations  of  a  quite  different  sort,  some  townspeople  had  no  one 
to  call  upon  locally. 

Until  the  approach  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  were  few 
"manufactured"  markers  in  the  sense  we  know  them  today.  In 
commissioning  a  marker,  a  carver  in  the  purchaser's  own 
neighborhood  was  generally  favored  with  the  business,  if  such  a 
person  existed.  Lacking  a  competent  carver  in  the  immediate  area, 
the  purchaser  usually  strayed  not  far  beyond  a  nearby  town  easily 
reached  on  foot,  horseback,  or  by  wagon.  In  some  few  instances,  a 
marker  might  be  ordered  from  a  carver  in  the  purchaser's  earlier 
place  of  residence,  occasionally  with  specific  instructions  to  produce 
a  marker  either  identical  or  similar  to  an  earlier  purchase.  If  location 
of  the  earlier  place  of  residence  proves  troublesome,  genealogist 
friends  can  frequently  exercise  their  sleuthing  skills  on  your  behalf. 

I  now  focus  on  those  particular  vendors  who  preferred  to  act  as 
liaisons  with  the  skilled  carvers  of  the  larger  population  centers.  By 
way  of  example,  early  Little  Rock,  with  the  western  Arkansas 
boundary  abutting  the  Indian  Nation,  had  almost  no  carvers  capable 
of  producing  more  than  a  simple  marker  until  after  1850.  However, 
local  vendors  were  more  than  willing  to  accommodate  the  family 
hoping  for  something  of  greater  artistic  excellence  and  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

It  often  takes  more  research  to  determine  the  provenance  of  a 
Victorian  marker  and,  going  a  step  further,  to  attribute  reasons  for 
channeling  orders  to  given  locations.  Little  Rockians,  for  example, 
tended  to  place  their  orders  with  carvers/vendors  in  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Memphis,  with  Louisville  and  Memphis 
seeming  to  gamer  the  bulk  of  such  orders.  These  locations  suggest 
that  transportation  was  a  key  factor  and  it  may  also  be  significant 
that  both  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  the  earUer  places  of  residence 
from  which  most  Arkansas  residents  had  migrated.  Hydraulic  jacks 
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were  still  unknown,  but  strong  backs  and  heavy-duty  manual 
loading  equipment  were  always  available  at  dockside,  and,  until 
rail  tariffs  were  eventually  brought  into  line,  transport  by  water  was 
by  far  the  most  economical. 

Scanning  the  advertisements  in  old  newspapers,  one  almost 
always  finds  small  notices  inserted  by  local  stonecutters.  Their 
names  can  form  a  nucleus  aroimd  which  to  build  a  further  list.  Don't 
be  put  off  by  a  too-hasty  look  that  doesn't  pick  up  on  gravemarkers 
in  the  array  of  items  available;  their  wares  might  include  mantels, 
mill  wheels,  baphsmal  fonts,  and  door  lintels  as  well.  At  a  time 
when  readers  were  not  bombarded  with  dozens  of  four-color  comics, 
a  Sunday  magazine  supplement,  TV  guide,  and  a  three-inch  thick 
classified  section,  such  advertise- 
ments were  frequently  found  on 
the  front  page. 

Newspapers  can  be  a  useful 
source  in  yet  another  manner. 
Major  suppliers  of  larger,  more 
costly  markers  almost  always  sent 
a  representative  of  their  firm  to 
oversee  its  placement.  As  they 
often  traveled  a  significant  distance 
to  do  so,  it  was  considered  good 
business  to  run  a  series  of 
newspaper  notices  during  his  stay. 
Potential  purchasers  were  invited 
to  stop  by  the  designated  cemetery 
to  view  the  new  marker(s)  and  visit 
with  the  representative  while  in 
town.  On  some  occasions,  the 
marker  would  be  sufficiently 
noteworthy  to  merit  a  newspaper 
article,  almost  always  stating  its 
height,  weight,  color,  material,  and 
sometimes  the  cost.  Ignoring 
personal  sensitivities  and  privacy 
considerations,  the  name  of  the 
monument  purchaser  was  often 
bandied  about  freely,  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  an  unauthorized 
"reference." 

When  all  else  f  aUs,  serendipity 
has  been  known  to  pinpoint  a 
vendor.  If  you  had  a  pack-rat 
ancestor  (particularly  in  the  South), 

that  old  trunk  of  memorabilia  may  include  a  paper  fan  or  wall 
calendar  with  the  name  of  a  "marble  shop."  The  fans  were  a  popular 
(and  inexpensive)  handout  to  church  congregations  and  funeral 
attendees  and  thousands  of  individuals  tucked  them  away  as  a 
sentimental  memento. 

Unlike  most  durable  goods,  a  flawed  gravemarker  could  not 
easUy  be  made  right — names,  dates,  and  spelling  were  literally  and 
figuratively  "set  in  stone."  More  satisfying  than  a  vendor's  verbal 
description,  a  sketch  or  picture  and  a  choice  of  designs  tended  to 


reassure  the  potential  customer.  This,  in  turn,  promoted  the  creation 
of  design  books,  some  of  the  oldest  of  which  can  be  found  in  archival 
collections  already  well  known  to  researchers— Winterthur  and 
Metropolitan  Museum,  for  example.  Not  all  older  present-day 
vendors  retained  their  early  design  catalogues,  journals,  or  order 
books.  Still  they  suggest  a  place  to  start  when  seeking  out 
information  locally.  As  most  vendors  are  increasingly  coming  to 
recognize  the  value  of  old  design  books,  few  will  be  willing  to  loan 
their  materials,  but  some  will  allow  you  to  inspect  them  at  length. 
The  more  gracious  may  even  permit  you  to  make  photocopies  so 
long  as  you  do  so  on  their  premises. 

What  we  see  in  older  cemeteries  in  isolated  areas  results  from 

what  was  available  to  purchasers, 

and  the  choices  were  sometimes 

pathetically  few.  While  avail- 
ability undoubtedly  played  a  part 
in  producing  a  lot  of  "look  alike" 
cemeteries,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  likelihood  that  some 
vendors  "guided"  customer  selec- 
tions for  pecuniary  reasons. 

Today,  "Manufacturers' 
Directories"  are  issued  by  almost 
every  state  and  are  available  at 
larger  libraries  in  either  hard-copy 
format  or,  increasingly,  in 
microfiche.  These  volumes  are 
generally  located  in  the  Business 
and  Technology  Department.  The 
publications/microfiche  are 
updated  at  regular  intervals,  with 
entries  divided  into  numbered 
standard  industrial  classifications 
(known  as  SIC  numbers)  and  sub- 
classes. Almost  without  exception; 
sub-class  32  81,  "Cut  Stone  and 
Stone  Products,"  will  include 
names  useful  to  your  research. 
Vendors  specializing  in  specific 
materials  (granite,  marble, 
bronze)  wiU  be  identified  accord- 
ingly. Persons  interested  in 
"Architectural  and  Ornamental 
Iron  Work"  wiU  find  comparable 
fabricator  listings  under  sub-class 
34  46.  The  number  of  employees  listed  is  helpful  in  judging  the 
scope  of  any  given  operation.  Early  stonecarvers  were  often 
craftsman,  designer,  salesman,  and  bookkeeper  rolled  into  one.  The 
vendors  of  this  new  millennium  often  employ  a  large  staff,  with 
their  areas  of  expertise  clearly  defined  and  identified.  Contact  names 
and  telephone  numbers  add  further  to  the  usefulness  of  the  entries. 
Some  states  (Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  for  instance)  recite  the 
year  in  which  the  firm  was  established — a  real  plus  for  the  serious 
researcher  seeking  older  vendors  with  a  backlog  of  history.    0 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Charles  Miller  Monument,  Mount  Holly  Cemetery, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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HOW  I  GOT  INTERESTED 
IN  GRAVESTONES 


Adrienn  Mendonca, 
1002  Lamond  Avenue, 
Durham,  NC  27701 
(919)  683-6657, 
ninasjazz@hotmail.com 


I  am  happy  to  be  serving  as  the  editor  for  the  new  Epitaphs 
column  in  the  AGS  Quarterly.  I  have  been  an  AGS  member  since 
1995,  and  under  Fred  Oakley's  tutelage,  a  preservationist  since  1996. 
I  teach  gravestone  preservation  in  the  summers  at  Indian  Hills 
Community  College  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  where  my  regular  teaching 
load  includes  Sociology  and  a  course  called  "Death  and  Dying."  I 
have  been  collecting  and  recording  epitaphs  since  I  began  my  passion 
for  gravestone  studies. 

In  this  new  column,  we  will  have  the  opportimity  to  share  some 
of  the  epitaphs  we  have  been  collecting,  from  the  "momento  mori"  of 
New  England  to  the  flowery  tributes  of  the  Victorians.  I  foresee  this 
column  following  a  different  theme  in  each  issue — either  by  time 
period  or  topic.  For  example,  "Heaven  as  home,"  "sleep  references," 
women's  epitaphs,  cause  of  death,  misspelled,  or  humorous. 

Remember,  the  entire  inscription  on  the  stone  can  be  defined  as 
epitaph.  Please  send  your  submissions  to  me  at  the  above  address. 
With  your  submission  include  the  complete  reference  material  for 
the  stone — town,  cemetery  name,  name  of  deceased,  and  death  date. 
A  photo  for  verification  would  be  nice.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  fellow  AGS  members.    0 
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1  copy    Cflsf  Iron  Architecture  in  America 
Author:  Margot  Gayle 
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1  copy    Here  Lies  Kansas  City 
Author:  Walda  Sandy 
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Perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  grew  up  in  a  section  of  Florida 
known  as  the  Treasure  Coast,  for  my  earliest  memory  of 
enchantment  with  a  cemetery  occurred  not  there,  but  on  an  island 
off  the  Georgia  coast  that  is  best  knovwi  as  a  part  of  the  famed  Golden 
Isles.  My  monuna  might  teU  you  that  I've  always  been  after  riches- 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart.  She's  also  the 
person  who  introduced  me  to  my  passion  for  gravestone  hunting, 
and  like  me  she  shares  the  serenity  and  peace  one  finds  in  the  quiet, 
calm  company  of  those  who  are  already  at  rest. 

I  must've  been  in  my  early  teens  the  first  time  I  knew  the  sort  of 
enchantment  I  think  we  all  appreciate.  My  mother  had  decided  to 
take  my  brother  and  me  for  a  weekend  trip,  heading  first  for  Lake 
Lanier  and  then  for  the  coast  of  Georgia.  I  can  remember  her  driving 
down  the  dips  and  bends  of  a  wavy  road — now  I  know  it  to  be 
Frederica  Road  on  St.  Simon's  Island — a  place  we  stopped  because 
my  brother  shared  the  same  name.  We  headed  toward  Fort 
Frederica,  a  relic  from  the  1700's  when  our  nation  sought  to  protect 
its  property  from  invading  Spanish  militia,  when  we  came  upon 
Christ  Church  cemetery  quite  by  accident.  It's  the  kind  of  place  one 
stops  to  take  in  beauty,  and  we  did  so.  I  became  so  engrossed 
wandering  the  fragrant  green  pastures  and  flower-fiUed  cemetery 
that  my  mother  and  brother  had  to  put  out  a  search  party  for  me! 
There's  something  about  the  air  down  there,  the  moss  hanging 
dutifully  in  the  trees  as  if  to  protect  the  old  tombstones,  the 
undulating  low-slung  wall  full  of  small  crosses,  the  quiet  rush  of 
wind,  that  just  begs  for  you  to  stop,  and  stop  we  did!  And  I  haven't 
stopped  stopping  since  then — New  Orleans,  Savannah,  the  Georgia 
Isles,  and  the  South  Carolina  low  country,  and  now  rural  North 
Carolina  have  aU  been  stomping  groimds  for  me  since  that  fateful 
day. 

As  I've  gotten  older,  the  beauty  that  one  can  find  in  the  artwork 
of  older  grave  markers  has  not  been  lost  on  me.  It  has  become  one 
of  my  ongoing  preoccupations;  cemetery-walking  is  a  hobby  of 
mine.  What  was  once  enchantment  at  the  sight  of  man-made 
imagery  and  nature  in  synthesis  has  now  become  what  I  study,  as  I 
seek  to  photograph  not  only  older  stones  but  newer  ones  as  well. 
I've  grown  into  an  occupation  where  my  preoccupation  is  natural: 
I'm  now  a  trained  folklorist  who  studies  the  material  culture  of  grave 
markers.  I'm  particularly  interested  in  the  markers  by  amateurs 
carved  at  home  by  hand  or  made  from  other  objects  that  are  given 
new  shape — and  how  these  different  versions  of  grave  markers 
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function  in  an  age  of  advanced  technology.  I'm  still  learning,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  will  always  be  the  case. 

I  could  go  on  for  days  about  how  I  got  interested  in  gravestones, 
but  the  answer  is  quite  simple:  I've  been  privy  to  the  peace  one 
finds  in  the  course  of  wandering  a  cemetery.  The  rest  of  it — finding 
a  new  type  of  stone,  studying  what  has  been  done  before,  looking 
toward  what  will  come  tomorrow — is  simply  the  extra  benefit.  I'd 
like  to  invite  you,  the  members  of  our  organization,  to  share  with 
us  your  story.  How  did  you  get  interested  in  gravestones?  Why? 
What  are  your  favorite  stomping  grounds?  Tell  us  about  them,  your 
favorite  stone,  or  whatever  your  passion  is.  Share  some  pictures  if 
you  like,  or  share  a  destination — ^what  we  want  to  see  is  your 
enthusiasm  for  what  draws  you  into  our  field  of  study.  Please  send 
your  stories  (limited  to  600  words),  ideas  and /or  pictures  to  me  at 
the  above  address.  Please  be  sure  to  include  your  contact 
information. 

As  for  Christ  Church?  If  you  have  the  time  visit  to  the  area,  St. 
Simon's  Island  is  a  wonderful  getaway  spot  close  to  other  Golden 
Isles  destinations  (including  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  where 
wild  horses  roam  free)  and  about  an  hour  away  from  Savannah. 
You  just  might  find  what  I  found — enchantment.O 
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MCC  works  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
Conservation  to  provide: 

Condition  assessment  reports 

Reports  include  descriptions  of  specific  conditions. 
Photographs,  criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation. 

Recommendations  for  stone  conservation 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and  methods 
are  presented  for  each  stone. 

Execution  of  treatments 
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NORTHWEST  &  FAR  WEST  REGION 


Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 


Dale  E.  Suess 

PO  Box  423418 

San  Francisco,  CA  94142-3418 

(510)  536-7404 

heranubis@aol.com 


Spring  is  in  the  air,  one  of  the  most  special  times  for  historic 
cemeteries.  People  venture  out  from  their  winter  hibernation  and 
gravitate  towards  old  cemeteries.  The  trees  planted  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  are  in  mature  splendor.  Flower  borders  and  beds,  designed 
by  gardeners  and  landscape  artists  long  since  buried,  are  in  full 
bloom.  Wandering  throughout  either  vast  vistas  of  stones  or  quaint 
little  churchyards,  human  figures  can  be  seen  taking  notes  about 
stone  markers,  cleaning  monuments,  or  making  photographic 
records  of  them.  Visitors  haunt  these  grounds,  earthbound  like 
Victorian  ghosts.  They  are  the  cemetery  enthusiasts,  gravestone  study 
researchers,  genealogists,  photographers,  artists,  and  others  who 
simply  enjoy  these  places.  How  do  we  get  them  together?  How  do 
we  get  them  united  in  the  cause  of  cemetery  preservation? 

This  is  my  pet  project  for  the  current  year,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
year.  How  do  we  get  more  people  involved  in  our  passion?  How  do 
we  reach  the  general  public?  Why  is  it,  when  articles  are  written 
about  saving  our  historic  cemeteries  and  after  the  evidence  is  in  that 
conservation  is  needed,  legislators  stiU  pay  no  attention,  nor  set  funds 
aside  to  help  restore  and  preserve  these  sacred  sites?  The  government 
says  there  are  more  pressing  issues.  Yet  funds  are  allocated  for 
projects  that  won't  be  as  lasting  or  wUl  not  benefit  the  community 
as  a  whole.  What's  wrong  with  this  picture?  All  cemetery- 
preservation  groups  need  much  more  inter-linking.  I  feel  we  need  a 
more  common  voice.  We  need  to  be  on  the  same  wavelength.  We 
need  people,  who  help  us  in  our  goal,  to  be  a  part  of  our  dream.  We 
need  to  honor  all  those  who  help  us.  They,  who  help  us,  must  never 
be  mistreated  for  our  own  personal  agenda. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time.  I  work  in  the  funeral  and  cemetery 
professions.  Each  day,  I  see  more  families  who  choose  not  to  have 
any  services.  They  don't  want  their  remains  placed  in  any  cemetery. 
They  want  nothing.  Individuals  and  families,  in  their  40s  and  50s, 
are  choosing  final  arrangements  that  are  quick  and  easy.  I  have 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  wandering  through  cemeteries, 
churchyards,  and  mausoleums,  and  thus  am  truly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  dead  and  their  final  resting  places.  While  it  is  true, 
there  have  been  many  gains  both  on  the  political  and  awareness 
fronts,  we  have  a  long  road  ahead.  Creative  thinking  and  learning 
how  to  make  these  sites  truly  a  public  issue  is  at  the  top  of  my  list 
this  year.  We  can  not  survive  without  each  other.  We  can  not  grow 
without  each  other.  Our  historic  burial  places  can  not  exist  without 
us. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 

Some  of  the  nominees  are  incumbents  and  some  have  served  in  the  past.  One  nominee  is  beginning 
his  first  year  on  the  Board: 

Beginning  his  first  term  on  the  Board: 

Thomas  Malloy,  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  is  a  long-time  AGS  member,  frequent  lecturer  at  AGS 
conferences,  and  tireless  researcher  of  gravestones  and  carvers,  particularly  in  middle  Massachusetts. 
Last  year  Tom  was  a  one  of  the  cemetery  bus  tour  guides  for  the  Boston  conference. 

Those  who  have  served  in  the  past  and  are  now  nominated  to  begin  a  new  first  term: 
Frank  Calidonna,  Ronne,  New  York,  has  been  an  art  teacher  for  the  past  forty  years.  He  has  led 
photography  workshops  for  AGS  conferences  for  many  years  and  his  award  winning  photographs 
have  appeared  in  many  shows.  In  his  previous  term,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  was  appointed  to  fUl  an  unexpired  term  this  past  year,  and  now  is  nominated  for  his  own  term. 

Claire  Deloria,  Baldwinsville,  New  York,  teaches  at  the  college  level  and  has  many  years  of  experi- 
ence teaching  junior  and  senior  high  school  social  studies.  She  has  co-chaired  the  Participation  Ses- 
sions at  the  AGS  conferences  for  several  years  and  is  especially  interested  in  showing  teachers  how  to 
use  the  cemetery  as  a  classroom. 

C.  R.  Jones,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  is  Conservator  of  Collections  of  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  where  he  takes  care  of  paintings,  prints,  and  plows.  A  special  interest  in  the  conservation 
of  gravestones  has  developed  from  his  profession  and  his  association  with  AGS. 

Fred  Oakley,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  is  a  former  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
initiated  the  conservation  workshops  at  the  1989  AGS  conference  and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of 
those  workshops  during  many  of  the  subsequent  years. 

Those  nominated  to  serve  a  second  two-year  term: 

Roberta  Halpom,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  Director  of  the  Center  for  Thanatology  Research  and  Edu- 
cation. Her  center  educates  the  public  to  the  artistic,  historical,  social,  and  psychological  rewards  of 
gravestone  study.  She  is  currently  working  to  produce  for  AGS  an  African- American  Anthology  of 
articles  printed  in  previous  Markers  issues.  She  is  a  frequent  lecturer  at  AGS  conferences,  and  leader 
of  rubbing  workshops. 

Meg  Winslow,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  the  Curator  of  Historical  Collections  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge.  She  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  meaning  of  gravestones  and  the  monument 
as  art.  She  has  been  a  participation  session  leader  at  AGS  conferences. 

Nominated  to  serve  a  third  two-year  term: 

Gray  Williams,  Chappaqua,  New  York,  is  a  free  lance  writer,  editor,  and  photographer.  His  special 
interests  include  the  early  carvers  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  and  the  typography  of  gravestone 
inscriptions.  He  has  contributed  several  articles  to  Markers  over  the  years  and  given  participation 
sessions  and  lectures  at  AGS  conferences. 

Those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  their  two-year  terms:  Geraldine  Hungerford,  John  Spaulding,  Sr.,  Brenda  Reynolds,  James 
Freeman,  Barbara  Aitken,  Judith  Conlin,  Peg  Jenks,  Bob  Drinkwater,  Lynda  Faye,  Katie  Karrick,  Martha  Lyon,  Alicia 
Paresi.  Barbara  Aitken,  elected  last  year,  continues  to  serve  as  Secretary.  In  addition,  there  are  three  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  with  vote:  Richard  Meyer,  Markers  editor;  Rosalee  Oakley,  AGS  Quarterly  editor;  and  Laurel  Gabel,  trustee 
emerita. 

Leaving  the  Board  after  three  consecutive  two-year  terms:  Barbara  Rotimdo  and  Robert  Klisiewicz.  Many  thanks  to  both 
for  their  excellent  service  to  AGS. 


NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  will  be  held  at  the  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
on  Friday,  June  28, 2002,  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Coastal  Georgia  Auditorium  to  hear 
annual  reports  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

Barbara  Aitken,  Secretary 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  Nominating  committee  has  proposed  the  following  candidates  for  election  to  fill  vacancies  which  will  then  exist. 
Nominated  as  Trustees  for  two  years: 


Frank  Cahdorma 
Claire  Deloria 
Roberta  Halpom 
C.  R.  Jones 

Nominated  as  Officers  for  two  years: 

President,  Robert  Drinkwater 
Vice-President,  Thomas  Malloy 
Treasurer,  Fred  Oakley 


Thomas  Malloy 
Fred  Oakley 
Gray  Williams 
Meg  Winslow 


Signed:  James  Freeman  (chair),  Judith  Miller  Conlin,  Gray  Williams 


Please  detach  and  return  the  bottom  section  to  the  office  by  June  15,  2002.  See  reverse  for  biographical  information  on  the  new  members. 


BALLOT 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  GRAVESTONE  STUDIES 
2002-2003  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Board  Members  (2  year  terms):  (Vote  for  seven) 
[       ]    Frank  Calidonna 
[      ]    Claire  Deloria 
[      ]    Roberta  Halpom 
[      ]    C.  R.  Jones 


]  Thomas  Malloy 

]  Fred  Oakley 

]  Gray  Williams 

]  Meg  Winslow 

]   (write-in  candidate) 


Officers  (2-year  terms):  (Vote  for  one  for  each  office) 
President  [      ]    Robert  Drinkwater 

Vice-President  [      ]    Thomas  Malloy 

Treasurer  [      ]    Fred  Oakley 


[  ]  (write-in  candidate)_ 
[  ]  (write-in  candidate)_ 
[        ]  (write-in  candidate )_ 


Please  return  completed  ballot  to  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies,  278  Main  Street, 
Greenfield.  MA  01301  by  June  15,  2002. 


special  Sales 


Once  Upon  a  Tomb: 
Stories  from 
Canadian 
Graveyards 

by  Nancy  Millar 

Stories  about  pioneers  and 
settlers,  missionaries  and  Native 
people,  artists  and  politicians, 
and  the  ordinary  people  whose 
often  unsung  lives  reveal  so 
much  about  our  past. 


Softbound;  298  pages. 
List  price  $16.95 
SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE: 
$13  members;  $14.50  others. 
Wt.  15  oz. 


Country 
Churchyards 

by  Eudora  Welty,  introduction  by 
Elizabeth  Spencer 

A  great  writer's  poignant 
photographs  of  Mississippi 
graveyards  and  memorial  stones. 
For  many  years  Eudora  Welty 
wished  to  produce  a  book  about 
country  churchyards.  Published 
at  long  last,  in  her  ninety-first 
year,  this  book  includes  ninety  of 
her  photographs  along  with  her 
impressions  and  her  memories  of 
the  1930s  and  1940s  when  she 
rambled  through  Mississippi 
cemeteries  taking  pictures. 

Hardcover;  111  pages; 
SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE: 
$25.75  members,  $29.75  others 
Wt.  1  lb.  1  oz. 


Cemeteries  and 
Gravemarkers: 
Voices  of  American 
Culture 

edited  by  Richard  E.  Meyer 

Essays  examine  burial 
grounds  through  the  centuries 
across  the  land.  From  the  opu- 
lent French  mausoleums  of  New 
Orleans  to  the  graves  of  slaves  in 
New  England,  the  essays  yield  a 
wealth  of  insights  into  the  unity 
and  diversity  of  American  cul- 
ture. 


Softbound.  347  pages 

124  illustrations 

List  Price  $23.95  You  pay  only: 

Members  $20.35  Others:  $21.55 

Wt.  1  lb.  5  oz. 


ORDER  FORM 


Otv.       Book 

Author 

Wt.        Cost 

Once  Upon  a  Tomb 

Millar 

$ 

Country  Churchyards 

Welty 

$ 

Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers 

Meyer 

$ 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies.  All  checks  mxist  be  in  U.S.  funds 
drawn  on  a  U.S.  Bank. 

WFrnHTTnTAi 

$ 

PRODUCT  TOTAL 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 

$ 

MASSACHUSETTS  SALES  TAX  (5%) 

$ 

NY  SALES  TAX  (combined  tax  for  your  Ic 
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$ 

TOTAL 

$ 

U.S.  SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING  BY  WEIGHT 

All  orders  are  by  First  Class  Mail 


I I  Check  here  if  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  current  AGS  publications  list. 


Catagory  1 

Up  to  1  lb. 

$3.50 

Catagory  2 

l.I  lbs.  to  2  lbs.    = 

$5.50 

Catagory  3 

2.1  lbs.  to  3  lbs.   = 

$6.50 

Catagory  4 

3.1  lbs.  to  4  lbs.    = 

$7.50 

Catagory  5 

4.1  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  = 

$8.50 

Catagory  6 

6.1  lbs.  to  8  lbs   = 

$10.50 

Catagory  7 

8.1  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  = 

$12.50 

Name. 


Address. 


Canada  Standard  -  7-14  business  days 
$6.00  per  order  plus  $1.95  for  each  item. 

International  Standard 

$8.00  per  order  plus  $5.95  for  each  item. 


City- 


state - 


Zip- 


Telephone. 


E-mail. 


Send  your  order  to  AGS,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 


New  Books  —  featuring  just  Released  Markers  Issue 


Final 
Destinations: 

A  Travel  Guide  for  Remark- 
able Cemeteries  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana 

by  Bryan  Wooley,  Larry  Bleiberg, 
Leon  Unruh,  Jean  Simmons,  Tom 
Simmns,  Kathryn  Straach,  and  Bob 
Bersano 

This  is  a  compilation  of 
travel  stories  from  the  states 
in  the  title,  delving  into  our 
fascination  with  cemeteries 
and  the  phenomenon  of 
cemeteries  as  tourist 
attractions. 

Softbound;  250  pages, 
b&w  illustrations 
List  price:  $18.95 
SALE  PRICE: 
$16.10  members; 
$17.05  others 
Wt.  12  oz. 


-NEW  RELEASE— 


MARKERS  XIX 


Obituary:   James  Fanto  Deetz  (1930-2000),  Kathryn  Crabtree  &  Eugene  Prince 

Obituary:  Ivan  B.  Rigby  (1908-2000),  Jessie  Lie  Farber,  witli  Katherine  M.  Noordsij 

A  Common  Thread:  Needlework  Samplers  and  American  Gravestones,  Laurel  K.  Gabel 

Legendary  Explanations:  The  Protection  ofRemu  Cemetery  During  the  Holocaust, 
Simon  J.  Bronner 

The  Origins  of  Marble  Carving  on  Cape  Cod,  Part  I:  William  Sturgis  and  Family, 
James  Blachowicz 

From  Moravia  to  Texas:  Immigrant  Acculturation  at  the  Cemetery,  Eva  Eckert 

Key  West  Cemetery  (Poem),  Kenneth  Pobo 

The  Rule  Family:  Vermont  Gravestone  Carvers  and  Marble  Dealers,  Ann  M.  Cathcart 

Say  it  with  Flowers  in  the  Victorian  Cemetery,  June  Hadden  Hobbs 

The  Year's  Work  in  Cemetery/Gravemarker  Studies:  An  International  Bibliography, 
Richard  E.  Meyer 

Softcover;  329  pages,  many  b&w  illustrations 
$30.00  members  $34.00  others 
Wt.  1  lb.  7  oz. 
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Bob  LaPierriere  Leaves  Old  City  Cemetery  Committee 

Dr.  Bob  LaPerriere,  stepped  down  as  the  head  of  the  Old  City 
Cemetery  Committee  in  Sacramento,  California.  A  changing  of  the 
guard.  Dr  Bob  wants  to  devote  more  time  to  his  different  projects, 
— The  California  Historic  Cemetery  AlHance  and  his  grandchild, 
an  important  other  Good  luck.  Dr.  Bob,  whatever  you  venture  into. 

I  do  hear  from  some  of  you,  but  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  more  of  you,  knowing  what  kind  of  outreach  you  are  doing, 
either  with  the  public  or  legislative.  Good  cemetery  hunting!      0 

SOUTHWEST  REGION 


Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mexico 


Bill  Cooper 

2112  N.  Crescent 

Stillwater  OK  74075 

billcarol@provalue.net 


Memorializing  the  Death  of  a  Town 

We  all  know  that  when  a  loved  one  dies  it  is  proper  to  erect  a 
gravestone  to  mark  their  passing  and  provide  an  ongoing  memorial 
to  their  Ufe.  But,  what  does  one  do  when  a  community  or  small 
town  dies?  Rural  America  in  the  past  few  years  has  seen  numerous 
towns  fade  away  and  cease  to  be  viable  communities  any  more. 
Where  there  were  once  hundreds  of  individuals  in  these  towns  the 
number  have  tumbled  to  a  few  dozen  and  those  mostly  elderly. 
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All  photos  by  Bill  Cooper 
Fig.  1.  The  story  of  the  town  of  Lovell  on  the  memorial 
in  what  had  been  the  center  of  town. 


Fig.  2.  The  Lovell  School 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth-century  rural  America  was 
basically  a  farming  and  ranching  economy  with  labor  being  the  key 
ingredient  for  successful  operations.  Around  1900,  rural  Oklahoma 
farms  averaged  about  160  acres.  Large  family  sizes  meant  that  there 
were  about  25-30  people  per  square  mile  with  the  majority  being 
young  adults  and  young  children.  With  the  settlement  of  the  US 
Southwest  came  the  raUroads  and  pioneering  families  settling  on 
free  or  low  cost  land.  Then  in  the  early  1900s  the  discovery  of  oil 
brought  more  workers  for  discovery  and  production  of  oil  in 
Oklahoma.  It  was  truly  a  time  of  expanding  population  and  good 
economic  conditions  in  the  state.  But,  eventually  the  oil  boom  faded, 
technology  replaced  labor  in  farming  and  ranching,  and  small  towns 
all  over  the  rural  Southwest  lost  population  and  saw  their  children 
grow  up  and  move  to  the  large  cities.  The  effects  of  reduced 
population  on  small  rural  communities  were  devastating  and  began 
to  have  serious  consequences  on  the  vitality  of  the  small  towns  by 
the  early  1950s. 

The  Oklahoma  Land  Runs  of  1889  and  1893  brought  thousands 
of  pioneer  settlers  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  establishment  of 
"instant"  towns  to  many  areas.  One  such  town  was  Lovell  in  the 
north  central  part  of  the  territory.  The  town  and  surrounding  region 
rapidly  grew  as  the  land  was  divided  into  small  farms  and  the  need 
grew  for  schools,  businesses,  and  transportation  for  farm 
commodities.  The  railroad  came  through  the  town  in  1902,  the  school 
opened  in  1905,  a  large  church  was  built  in  1911,  oil  was  discovered 
in  the  county  in  the  early  1920s,  and  numerous  businesses  along 
with  the  post  office  grew  Lovell  to  around  700  citizens  making  it  a 
viable  community  by  1930. 

Lovell,  Oklahoma,  (Fig.  1)  along  with  hundreds  of  other  small 
towns  in  Oklahoma,  prospered  so  long  as  large  families  lived  on  the 
small  farms  and  so  long  as  the  oil  production  lasted.  Eventually, 
technology  made  it  possible  to  almost  eliminate  labor  in  farming 
and  the  average  farm  grew  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  with 
population  density  dropping  from  around  25-30  people  per  square 
rrule  to  probably  less  than  2  people  per  square  mile  today.  This 
decline  in  population  meant  that  businesses  failed  for  lack  of 
customers,  the  school  failed  for  lack  of  students  and  the  railroad 
ceased  to  exist  when  larger  cities  became  the  transportation  hubs. 
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Figs.  3  and  Fig.  4.  The  front  and  the  back  of  the  Lovell  Memorial 


Lovell's  school  closed  in  1955  (Fig.  2),  the  post  office  closed  in  1957, 
and  the  last  church  locked  it  doors  in  1971.  The  railroad  tracks 
were  removed  in  1973  and  the  town's  train  depot  was  moved  to  a 
park  in  Crescent,  Oklahoma.  The  community  found  itself  almost 
deserted  by  1960  and  at  the  end  of  a  dead-end  state  highway.  If  this 
town  were  a  person  it  would  be  said  to  have  "died:  exact  date  of 
death  unknown." 

Descendents  of  the  town's  original  settlers  decided  in  the  late 
1990  to  officially  mark  the  town's  passing  with  a  large  granite 
memorial  and  park  in  the  center  of  what  once  had  been  their 
hometown.  The  town  had  been  named  after  the  pioneering  family 
of  the  area,  James  and  Mary  Lovell,  and  descendents  of  this  family 
led  the  drive  to  create  the  memorial.  Their  work,  along  with  other 
descendents  of  pioneering  families,  resulted  in  the  funding  and 


dedication  of  the  memorial,  with  help  from  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  in  2001.  Cost  of  the  memorial  stones  exceeded  $50,000  with 
much  of  the  labor  and  work  on  the  site  being  donated  by  volunteers. 
The  front  of  the  memorial  stones  contains  a  narrative  history  of  the 
town  along  with  a  listing  of  all  the  pioneering  families  of  the  area  on 
the  backside  of  the  stones.  Sidewalks  and  garden  areas  complete 
the  memorial  park.  The  memorial  wall  is  about  50  feet  long  and 
between  8  and  10  feet  in  height  (Figs.  3  &  4). 

So,  just  as  Oklahomans  have  placed  gravestones  at  the  burial 
sites  of  their  loved  ones  since  settlement  began,  some  of  them  are 
now  beginning  to  mark  the  passing  of  their  communities  in  a  similar 
manner.  And,  once  again  sadness  gives  way  to  pleasant  memories 
to  remind  all  who  pass  by  that  something  they  once  loved  and  held 
dear  has  departed.    0 


MIDWEST  REGION 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Micigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Maintiba,  Ontario 

[Note  new  address] 

Helen  Sclair 

5221  N.  Pulaski  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60630 

Tel.  (773)  583-6833 


[Ed.  Note:  While  Helen  continues  to  unpack  in  her  new  residence,  we  offer 
this  column  which  was  written  by  Charles  Chauncey  Wells  of  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  a  noted  historian  and  author  of  Boston's  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground 
Guide  (available  through  AGS)  and  soon  to  be  published  Preachers,  Patriots 
&  Plain  Folks:  Boston's  Guide  to  King's  Chapel,  Granary,  and  Central  Burying 
Grounds.] 

Helen  Sclair  Continues  Mission 
As  "Cemetery  Lady"  of  Chicago 

By  Charles  Chauncey  Wells 

AGS  Quarterly  Midwest  correspondent  Helen  A.  Sclair  has 
returned  to  health  and  moved  to  new  quarters  at  Bohemian  National 
Cemetery  on  Chicago's  Northwest  Side. 


Helen,  70,  suffered  a  fall  last  summer  and  was  confined  for  two 
months  recuperating.  That  didn't  stop  her  from  continuing  her  work 
as  the  foremost  authority  on  Chicago  area  cemeteries  and  speaking 
out  for  preservation. 

Helen  moved  into  a  residence  at  Bohemian  National  Cemetery, 
a  living  laboratory.  Each  day  she  views  the  rhythm  of  the  cemetery, 
knows  when  there  wUl  be  a  burial  or  a  cremation,  sees  the  processions 
to  the  gravesite  or  the  chapel. 

She  taught  special  education  for  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  for 
33  years  and  her  interest  in  cemeteries  and  preservation  began  when 
her  husband  died  in  1973.  She  has  become  Chicago's  "Cemetery 
Lady"  and  is  an  instant  reference  for  the  media  anytime  they  have 
questions  about  cemeteries  or  the  funeral  business. 

She  was  featured  as  part  of  a  WTTW-TV  Chicago  Public 
Television  documentary  on  the  Eastland  Ship  Disaster  of  July  24, 
1915,  in  which  844  died  when  the  ship  roUed  over  in  downtown 
Chicago.  She  talked  about  how  the  event  pushed  both  undertakers 
and  gravediggers  beyond  their  limits  in  taking  care  of  the  dead. 
Several  items  from  her  museum  collection  were  also  featured  in  the 
presentation. 

Helen  was  also  quoted  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  October 
28,  2002,  on  the  Studs  Turkel  book  on  death  called  Will  the  Circle  Be 
Unbroken?  ReflectionsonDeath,  Rebirth,  and  Hunger  for  Faith.  Here  is 
an  extract  of  her  contribution: 

1  spend  my  time  visiting  and  tracking  cemeteries.  It  is  my  fuU- 
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time  occupation. 

I  was  bom  into  death.  My  mother  died  a  few  days  after 
my  birth.  I  grew  up  in  a  foster  home  out  in  Lake  County, 
Illinois.  The  first  thing  my  foster  family  did  was  to  take  me 
to  visit  my  mother's  grave  in  southern  Missouri.  It  was  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

I  lived  for  Saturdays  because  my  mother's  sister-in-law 
would  pick  me  up  and  we'd  go  to  the  cemetery.  With  scissors, 
on  my  knees,  I  would  trim  around  every  one  of  the  grave 
markers  of  the  family.  It  wasn't  even  my  family — it  was  my 
foster  family.  It  didn't  make  any  difference.  This  was  my  job 
and  I  loved  doing  it  because  you  could  see  what  you  had 
done.  All  those  little  weeds  or  leaves  or  whatever  were 
cleaned  away.  I  was  probably  about  four  when  I  first  did 
that.  When  I  got  a  little  bit  older,  I'd  go  down  to  the  spring 
and  bring  up  buckets  of  water  to  water  the  flowers. 

See  these  medallions?  Ribbons — red,  white,  and  blue  on 
one  side,  black  and  silver  on  the  other  side.  It  was  of  the 
Grange  society,  a  rural  group.  The  red,  white  and  blue  side 
was  worn  at  the  regular  meetings,  the  black  and  silver  at  the 
funerals.  There  were  various  fraternal  orders. 

AU  would  have  worn  something  like  this  or  variations 
when  someone's  comrade  or  relative  died.  It  was 
communicating,  "I  feel  lousy,  I  feel  terrible,  I've  lost 
somebody."  The  community  knew  how  to  respond  to  you. 
They  knew  you  lost  somebody  of  importance  to  you.  Here's 
a  black-bordered  hankie  and  all  these  envelopes,  edged  in 
black.  These  are  what  I  call  the  accoutrements  of  death. 
Wearing  one  of  these  ribbons  or  medallions,  people 
understood  that  you  were  grieving.     0 
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This  column  usually  focuses  on  gravestones  and  historic  burial 
sites  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  However, 
this  time  I'll  discuss  a  new  book  about  Mobile,  Alabama's, 
cemeteries,  which  was  launched  just  days  before  Christmas,  2001. 
I  like  to  think  that  I  am  fair-minded,  but  I  must  confess  that  1  am  not 
an  unbiased  reviewer  for  Cities  of  Silence:  A  Guide  to  Mobile's  Historic 
Cemeteries.  The  author,  John  S.  Sledge,  is  a  professional  colleague 
and  a  personal  friend.  Precisely  because  I  am  so  familiar  with 
Mobile's  burying  grounds,  I  am  excited  about  this  publicaHon. 

Cities  of  Silence  was  written  to  the  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary 


of  the  founding  of  Mobile.  Mr.  Sledge,  an  architectural  historian 
with  the  Mobile  Historical  Development  Commission,  and 
professional  photographer  Sheila  Hagler,  have  produced  a  well- 
written  book  fiUed  with  luminous  images.  Historical  photographs, 
maps,  and  documents  from  various  sources  help  us  understand  how 
Mobile's  cemeteries  developed  and  appeared  during  earlier  times. 
The  University  of  Alabama  Press  was  lavish  in  production  of  the 
book,  allowing  it  high-quality  paper,  printing,  and  design.  If  you 
think  this  description  means  "coffee  table  book,"  it  will  be  clear  upon 
reading  that  this  is  a  scholarly  work  that  is  written  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  to  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  American  colonial 
history  and /or  old  graveyards. 

The  book  begins  with  a  concise  introduction  about  the  cemetery 
in  American  history,  which  allows  the  reader  to  place  Mobile's  burial 
grounds  within  a  larger  cultural  frannework.  It  describes  cramped, 
unsanitary  churchyards  that  gave  way  to  the  Rural  Cemetery 
Movement.  Mobile's  five  earliest  cemeteries  are  examples  of  these 
changing  American/European  funerary  traditions.  Following 
chapters  discuss  the  history,  gravestone  art,  and  landscape  design 
for  each  cemetery.  Mr.  Sledge's  research  uncovered  a  wealth  of  new 
information  about  the  cemeteries,  as  well  as  stories  about  people 
who  are  buried  in  them  and  lurid  accounts  of  the  numerous 
epidemics  which  plagued  the  population  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

The  first  chapter  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  beginnings  of 
this  Gulf  coast  city  and  explains  how  burials  and  cemetery  layouts 
were  influenced  by  the  groups  that  variously  controlled  it.  Founded 
by  the  French  in  1702,  Mobile  became  a  British  possession  in  1763,  a 
Spanish  possession  from  1780  to  1813,  and  then  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Church  Street  Graveyard,  officially  opened  in  1820,  is  the 
earliest  remaining  burying  ground  in  Mobile.  Founded  during  the 
American  period,  the  site  first  received  victims  of  the  1819  yellow 
fever  epidemic. 

Magnolia  Cemetery,  established  in  1836,  is  only  a  short  distance 
away  from  Church  Street  Graveyard,  yet  shows  the  strong  influence 
of  the  Rural  Cemetery  Movement.  Originally  thirty  acres,  today  the 
cemetery  is  120  acres  and  now  incorporates  a  number  of 
governmental  and  religious  burial  grounds,  including  an  annex  to 
the  National  Cemetery,  Reform  and  Conservative  Jewish  cemeteries, 
a  potter's  field,  and  a  turn-of-the-twentieth-century  African- 
American  cemetery.  As  Mr  Sledge  notes,  historic  Magnolia  was  the 
"final  resting  spot  for  almost  everyone  in  the  city  for  one  hundred 
years"  including  "two  Alabama  governors,  seven  congressmen, 
twenty  mayors,  six  generals,  rabbis,  free  blacks,  society  women. 
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Apache  warriors,  writers,  and  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life." 
Magnolia  also  has  a  section  for  Confederate  War  dead,  the  Mobile 
National  Military  Cemetery,  and  a  number  of  Association  plots. 

The  final  two  chapters  deal  with  Old  Catholic  Cemetery  and 
the  Sha'arai  Shomayim  and  Ahavas  Chesed  Cemeteries  in  Mobile. 
Mr.  Sledge  has  spent  years  studying  Old  Catholic  Cemetery  (est. 
1848)  and  the  circular  plan  that  was  laid  out  on  its  original  five-acre 
section.  Later  sections  (1866  and  1948)  were  laid  out  on  standard 
grid  patterns  and  today  the  cemetery  is  about  150  acres  in  size. 

The  Sha'arai  Shomayim  (Reform)  and  Ahavas  Chesed 
(Conservative)  Cemeteries  are  located  next  to  one  another  and  near 
the  annex  of  the  National  Cemetery.  While  many  of  the  markers  at 
Sha'arai  Shomayim  are  modest,  a  number  have  designs  that  reflect 
funerary  traditions  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  There  are  also  mausolea  designed  by  local  architects. 
The  founding  of  Ahavas  Chesed  Cemetery  is  associated  with  the 
changing  culture  of  Mobile's  early  20th-century  Jewish  community. 
In  the  late  1890s  the  city's  mostly  Ashkenazi  Jewish  community  was 
joined  by  more  orthodox  Jewish  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe. 
In  1898  this  more  conservative  group  purchased  a  small  plot  of 
ground  for  burials  that  would  be  conducted  by  their  stricter  code. 
Most  of  the  burials  at  Ahavas  Chesed  are  post-1920,  and  the  grave 
markers  "are  of  a  uniform  character"  although  the  "earliest  markers 
are  somewhat  more  interesting"  and  the  "custom  of  mourners 
placing  rocks  on  the  gravestones  is  much  more  in  evidence  here 
than  in  the  Reform  cemetery . . .  Mausolea  are  not  allowed  in  Ahavas 
Chesed  Cemetery,  nor  are  flowers  placed  on  graves." 

Mr.  Sledge  and  Ms.  Hagler  have  richly  detailed  the  development 
of  five  interesting  burial  sites;  they  also  provide  a  new  context  for 
the  study  of  Mobile's  rich  history.  Cities  of  Silence  eloquently  pleads 
for  the  preservation  of  these  historic  sites.  The  book  itself  will  speak 
for  this  cause  in  the  future. 

John  S.  Sledge.  Cities  of  Silence:  A  Guide  to  Mobile's  Historic 
Cemeteries.  Photography  by  Sheila  Hagler.  Tuscaloosa,  AL:  The 
University  of  Alabama  Press,  128  pages,  100  illustrations,  $35  cloth.O 
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[This  year  I  will  be  introducing  some  of  the  dedicated  individuals  in  my 
region  and  their  work.  In  this  issue  AGS  member  Garrett  Husveth  of 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  shares  his  story.  He  is  a  gravestone  researcher  and 
historian  working  on  the  Revolutionary /colonial  era  with  great  results.  Here 
is  a  report  of  his  research  on  John  Honeyman  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey, 
and  his  conservation  efforts  in  the  burial  ground  where  Honeyman  is  buried.] 


John  Honeyman:  Colonial  Spy 

By  Garrett  Husveth 

The  rolling  hills  of  Bedminster  Township,  New  Jersey,  scattered 
with  estates  and  horse  farms,  encompass  the  towns  of  Bedminster, 
Pluckemin,  and  Lamington  and  lie  in  the  heart  of  Somerset  County. 
Roughly  halfway  between  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia, 
Bedminster  Township  was  a  hot  bed  of  activity  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  epitomizes  New  Jersey's  "Crossroads  of  the 
Revolution"  slogan.  So  it's  no  mystery  why  we  have  several  dozen 
colonial  cemeteries,  clustered  with  war  veterans  and  their  kin,  within 
a  fifteen-mile  radius.  Names  like  Knox,  Van  Nest,  Vanderveer,  Leslie, 
and  Honeyman  grace  the  red  sandstone,  granite,  and  slate  markers 
in  our  local  churchyards.  The  cemeteries  I've  focused  on  in  the  last 
two  years  are  the  Lamington  and  Pluckemin  Presbyterian  church 
cemeteries,  and  the  Bedminster  Dutch  Reformed  cemetery — all  in 
Bedminster  Township. 

With  countless  opportunities  for  preservation  and  restoration 
of  gravestones  in  the  immediate  area,  the  project  I  chose  involves 
the  final  resting  place  of  the  notorious  American  double  agent  and 
personal  spy  to  George  Washington,  John  Honeyman.  Buried 
alongside  his  first  wife,  Mary,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lamington  cemetery,  the  husband  and  wife  spy  team  is  designated 
as  American  Revolutionary  War  Veterans. 

John  Honeyman  was  bom  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1 729  of  Scottish 
parents,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  1758, 
he  was  conscripted  by  the  English  to  fight  their  wars  in  North 
America.  He  was  placed  aboard  the  frigate  Boyrie,  the  same  boat  as 
Colonel  James  Wolfe,  bound  for  Canada  to  fight  the  French.  Wolfe 
made  the  burly  Scotsman  his  bodyguard,  with  orders  to  be  with 
him  at  all  times. 

At  the  end  of  what  we  Americans  know  as  The  French  and 
Indian  War,  Honeyman  was  given  an  Honorary  Discharge  from  the 
Army  and  came  down  to  the  States.  He  took  up  trade  as  a  butcher 
in  Griggstown,  New  Jersey,  in  lower  Somerset  county.  Wolfe,  before  . 
he  died,  had  told  him  to  seek  out  George  Washington.  He  located 
Colonel  Washington  and  Washington  knew  about  him,  as  he  had 
also  been  at  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  When  the 
Revolutionary  War  broke  out  a  decade  and  a  half  later,  Washington 
made  John  Honeyman  his  personal  spy. 

The  tide  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  going  against  the 
Americans  from  the  onset  and  General  Washington  decided  that  John 
should  go  back  to  the  British  side  as  a  "Tory,"  where  he  could  watch 
all  their  maneuvers.  Honeyman,  with  his  thick  Scottish  accent, 
blended  easily  with  the  British  and  Hessian  soldiers.  In  order  for 
Honeyman  to  deliver  intelligence  back  to  Washington,  the  pair  would 
fake  his  capture  and  then  Washington  would  arrange  to  interrogate 
his  "prisoner"  alone.  Each  time  after  Honeyman  reported  to 
Washington,  the  General  would  have  John  incarcerated — then 
arrange  for  the  spy  to  mysteriously  escape  much  to  the  puzzlement 
of  the  Continental  guards.  This  is  how  Washington  and  Honeyman 
operated  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

While  John  was  away  during  the  war,  his  family  was  threatened 
and  ill  treated  by  neighbors,  until  a  signed  letter  from  George 
Washington  arrived  at  the  Honeyman  homestead.  The  letter  ordered 
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that  the  Honeyman  family  should  remain  umnolested,  as  well  as 
exonerated  Mary  and  the  children  from  wrongdoing,  but  offered  no 
protection  for  the  "notorious  Tory  spye,"  John  Honeyman  himself. 

On  December  25,  1776,  with  the  information  obtained  by 
Honeyman,  Washington  captured  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  This  was 
the  beginnng  of  the  end  of  the  war.  Several  months  after  the  war 
ended  an  entourage  of  officers,  headed  by  George  Washington,  came 
marching  straight  through  Griggstown  and  to  the  front  steps  of  the 
modest  Honeyman  home.  Washington  dismounted  his  horse  and 
proceeded  to  publicly  thank  John  for  his  loyalty  and  service  during 
the  war  to  the  fledgling  republic.  Apparently  only  General 
Washington,  a  few  high-ranking  American  officers  and  Mary 
Honeyman  knew  about  John's  double-agent  status. 

His  name  cleared,  John  Honeyman  moved  his  family  to 
Lamington,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  where  he  bought  two 
farms  and  resided  untU  his  death  in  1822  at  the  age  of  93.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  judiciously  closed-mouthed  regarding  his 
activities  during  the  war  for  independence. 

Gravestone  and  Cemetery  Research 

After  spending  several  months  in  the  Lamington  Presbyterian 
Church  cemetery,  which  is  John  and  Mary  Honeyman's  final  resting 
place,  cataloging  markers,  cleaning  away  brush  and  righting  fallen 
gravemarkers,  1  contacted  the  church  historian,  Scott  Foster,  about 
my  idea  for  cleaning  the  infamous  patriot-spy's  stone.  My  intention 
was  to  secure  permission  to  clean  John  and  Mary  Honeyman's 
markers  and  possibly  coordinate  with  the  church  on  other  gravestone 
preservation  projects  on  their  property.  The  church  building  was 
constructed  in  1740  and  was  originally  within  the  confines  of  the 
cemetery.  Consequently,  the  markers  in  the  yard  date  from  1740  to 
present  day.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole  structure  was 
moved  about  300  yards  north  up  Lamington  Road  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  where  it  is  still  in  use  today. 

Mr.  Foster,  the  church  historian,  replied  quickly  that -the  church 
has  planned  a  rededication  ceremony  for  the  Honeymans' 
gravemarkers  in  the  summer  of  2002.  He  is  familiar  with  the  AGS 
and  excited  that  AGS  members  are  interested  in  working  to  restore 
and  catalog  this  historic  cemetery.  The  rededication  will  be  a  media 
event  as  well.  Many  Honeyman  descendents  will  be  coming  from 
around  the  coimty  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

Both  Honeyman  markers  are  red  sandstone  and  covered  with 
light  fungus.  John  Honeyman's  stone  is  developing  hairline  cracks 
and  although  both  markers  are  in  very  good  condition  compared  to 
others  in  the  yard,  I  am  concerned  with  impending  exfoliation  if 
these  stones  are  left  to  brave  the  elements.  As  we  all  know  too  well. 
Mother  Nature  ultimately  wins  all  wars.  Scott  Foster  voiced  similar 
concerns  and  the  plan  is  to  have  the  stones  cleaned,  have  exact 
replicas  of  them  made,  and  move  the  originals  inside  the  church  for 
preservation  purposes. 

My  plan  is  to  remove  the  organic  materials  from  the  markers 
per  AGS  protocol,  as  always — warm  water  first  with  a  light  nylon 
brush  and  sponge.  If  further  cleaning  is  needed  I'll  use  a  non-ionic 
detergent  (I  prefer  Photo-Flo)  after  pre-wetting,  cleaning  from  the 
bottom  up.  This  procedure  has  worked  well  for  me  in  previous 
cleaning  endeavors. 


Because  my  conservation  work  has  been  Urruted  to  cleaning  and 
resetting  markers,  I  contacted  the  AGS  Mid-Atlantic  Editor,  G.E.O. 
Czarnecki,  and  asked  for  his  expert  guidance.  Many  of  the 
sandstone  markers  in  this  yard  are  beyond  repair.  Shll,  there  are 
scores  of  other  markers  that  need  mending  and  repairing — flaked, 
chipped,  and  cracked  at  the  bases — red  sandstone,  granite,  and  slate. 
Several  dozen  sandstone  markers  are  reported  to  be  piled  in  the 
adjacent  woods  and  unmarked  depressions  in  the  ground  abound — 
obviously  long  forgotten  graves  of  our  colonial  brethren.  Scott  and 
I  plan  to  match  the  dislocated  stones  with  the  unmarked  graves 
based  on  historical  church  records  dating  back  to  the  mid-1700s. 
These  once  discarded  gravestones  will  be  repaired,  cleaned  and  reset 
as  we  make  the  matches.  We  have  also  discussed  bringing  in  sonar 
units  to  have  the  ground  scanned  if  funding  permits. 

I  am  also  currently  working  on  a  new,  Windows-based  field 
research  database  application  that  can  store  photos  as  weU  as  all 
other  necessary  information  for  individuals  documenting  and 
cataloging  cemeteries.  I  have  been  using  the  Lamington /Honeyman 
Project  to  test  the  database  specifications.    When  the  database  is 


Photo  by  Garrett  Husveth 
Left  to  Right:  Markers  for  James  Honeyman,  son  of  John,  John 
Honeyman,  Mary  Honeyman 

complete  I  plan  to  build  a  web  site  around  the  information  stored 
within  and  share  with  other  historical  preservation  enthusiasts.  If 
my  design  proves  practical  and  sufficient,  I  will  instruct  other 
researchers  how  to  utilize  and  customize  this  tool. 

So,  with  laptop,  camera,  cleaner,  and  sponge  in  hand,  I  gratefully 
set  about  giving  back  to  our  local  communities  and  forefathers,  as 
many  AGS  members  have,  the  respect  they  so  deserve.  And,  with  a 
plethora  of  colonial  graveyard  preservation  opportunities  available 
here  in  Central  New  Jersey,  coupled  with  a  growing  interest  in 
gravestone  preservation  from  the  general  public,  you  should  be 
hearing  much  more  from  us  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  Region  in  the  near 
future.    0 
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Bob  Klisiewicz 

46  Granite  Street 

Webster,  MA  01570 

Tel.  (508)943-5732 

bobklis@juno.com 


Trinity  Church  Graveyard 

While  most  cemeteries  stand  bright  and  airy,  situated  in  a  cleared 
plot  of  land  or  on  a  hill,  and  almost  deliberately  designed  to  avoid 
the  gloomy,  gothic  aspects  of  a  place  of  grief,  an  occasional  burial 
place  manages  to  present  itself  as  dour,  dark  and  dreary,  the  very 
image  of  cemeteries  called  to  mind  in  Victorian  novels. 

Trinity  Church,  a  half-mile  or  so  off  Route  6  in  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut,  stands,  empty  and  plain,  behind  a  fieldstone  wall,  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  stones  marking  the  final  remains 
of  its  communicants.  Some  newer  stones  beUe  the  impression  that 
this  is  a  burial  ground  long  lost  to  memory,  as  do  a  few  flags  placed 
near  the  markers  of  veterans  of  now  nearly  forgotten  wars,  but  the 
overwhelming  appearance  is  one  of  age.  A  few  table  stones,  lichen 
covered  and  crumbling,  stand  close  to  the  church,  whUe  other  stones 
representing  a  variety  of  ages  and  styles  surround  them  in  no 
particular  order  The  whole  of  the  burial  ground  is  set  among  large 
trees  and  bushes,  shading  the  stones  from  any  real  sunlight  so  that 
the  ground  is  constantly  damp  and  mossy,  with  ferns  growing  where 
grass  should  grow.  The  soil  is  soft  underfoot  and  the  atmosphere  is 


heavy  and  humid,  a  spot  more  fit  for  the  moors  of  Devon  than 
Northeastern  Connecticut.  At  times  the  graveyard  must  be 
enveloped  in  fog  and  remind  one  of  the  tales  of  H.  P.  Lovecraft. 

The  standing  stones  themselves  generally  have  a  mossy, 
neglected  look  although  the  few  zinc  monuments  seem  to  resist  the 
growth,  and  look  remarkably  fresh.  Only  a  few  of  the  other  stones 
display  the  Connecticut  effigy  style,  with  most  of  the  remainder  being 
either  plain  or  having  a  simple  European  stylized  flower  or 
monogram  pattern  (see  cover  photo).  A  surprising  number  of  the 
turn  of  the  century  stones  feature  the  Celtic  cross  although  the  family 
names  shown  are  not  particularly  Irish.  Eventually,  the  cemetery 
just  slopes  down  to  the  woods  and  more  or  less  disappears  into  it. 
Worth  a  visit,  if  only  for  the  atmosphere. 

Kinky  Customs 

Author  Lura  Woodside  Watkins  reports  in  her  article  Middleton 
Buries  Us  Dead  that  when  the  unfortunate  Lydia  Meriam  passed  away 
in  1797  at  the  young  age  of  23,  she  left  her  lover,  Daniel  Fuller,  Esq., 
"a  long  pair  of  black  silk  stockings,"  (Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  Salem  MA,  January  1962,  p.  29).  It  might  be  argued 
that  these  were  gentleman's  stockings,  which  were  in  style,  and 
which  he  could  wear  to  the  funeral,  although  stockings  were  not  a 
common  funeral  gift.  Gloves,  scarves  and  rings  were  frequently 
presented  at  funerals  during  that  time,  but  stockings  were  rarely 
mentioned.  In  addition,  the  deliberate  use  of  the  word  "long"  would 
seem  to  reject  that  notton,  as  men's  stockings  would  terminate  below 
the  knee.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  it  appears,  they  were  a  pair  of  Ms. 
Meriam's  long  black  silk  stockings,  well,  the  implications  of  that 
sort  of  thing  boggles  the  mind.      0 


View  of  Trinity  Church  Cemetery 


Photo  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 
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Photo  by  Tom  Malloy 
Gravestone  in  German 
Cemetery  in  Quito,  Ecuador 


Note  new  address: 

Angelika 

Kruger-Kahloula 

Fraruz-Schubert-Str.  14 

D-63322  Rodermark 

Germany 
Tel.  49-6074-91  89  38 


Runes  from  Quito 

In  the  Winter  2001  issue  of 
the  AGS  Quarterly  I  presented 
photographs  of  contemporary 
gravestones  from  the  German 
Cemetery  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 
Amongst  them  was  one 
gravestone  with  an  unusual  coat 
of  arms  and  a  vehemently  anti- 
Semitic  epitaph  in  Dutch. 

HIER  LIGT 
MARIA  JOHANNA  JAQUELINE 
SASSEN  v.E.-v.B 
Y  RAAMSDONK  1  DECEMBER  1912 
A  QUITO  26  SEPTEMBER  1996 
SLACHTOFFER  VAN  DEN  ZIONDEMIURG 
EN  ZYN  SLAVEN 

The  last  two  lines  translate  "Victim  of  the  demiurge  of  Zion 
and  his  slaves."  Mystified  by  the  inscription  and  the  graphic  symbols 
found  on  this  stone,  1  asked  AGS  members  for  help  and  received 
two  very  helpful  responses.  Unfortunately,  my  electronic  mailbox 
caught  a  virus  and  closed  down  at  about  the  time  the  Quarterly  was 
sent  out,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  other  people  mailed  me.  I 
apologize  to  everyone  who  may  have  wondered  why  I  did  not 
acknowledge  receipt,  and  1  am  very  grateful  to  Janna  Pereira  and 
Lloyd  Langhammer  for  sending  me  their  messages  by  post  when 
e-mail  failed. 

Lloyd  Langhammer  from  Connecticut  guessed  that  Sassen  had 
a  brother  or  other  relative  who  was  killed  in  World  War  11,  since  the 
symbol  on  the  shield  looked  like  an  SS  patch  or  battalion  emblem. 
After  corresponding  with  his  cousin  in  Germany,  he  added  that  there 
was  an  SS  officer  by  the  name  of  Sassen,  who  was  half-German  and 
half- Dutch  and  who  had  connections  with  Adolf  Eichmann  in  South 
America  in  the  late  1950s.  This  would  definitely  place  the  deceased 
Maria  J.  J.  Sassen  in  the  family  tradition  of  Nazi  emigres  to  Latin 
America.  The  hatred  she  carried  into  her  grave,  and  even  beyond, 
when  she  (or  whoever  commissioned  the  marker)  blamed  Jewish 
people,  i.e.  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  for  her  personal  misfortune, 
would  be  a  case  of  the  aU  too  common  phenomenon  of  the  persecutor 
blaming  the  victim. 

I  tried  to  find  out  more  about  the  SS  officer  but  only  got  as  far 
as  the  term  "Sassen  Document,"  which  was  quoted  several  times  in 
the  Eichmann  trial.  Then  in  a  recent  radio  interview  with  a  historian, 
I  learned  that  Wilhelm  Sassen,  who  was  Dutch  and  lived  in 


Argentina,  had  interviewed  Adolf  Eichmann  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  transcripts  from  those  interviews  were  most  likely  sold 
to  the  Israeli  Mossad,  and  used  in  the  Eichmann  trial.  The  radio 
program  did  not  say  that  Sassen  was  a  former  SS  member,  but  did 
note  that  he  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  a  Holocaust.  (The 
record  of  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel  on  the  tiial  of 
Adolf  Eichmann  is  accessible  on  the  Internet  at  wwrw.nizkororg/ 
hweb/people/e/eichmann-adolf /transcripts.) 

Lloyd  Langhammer  also  suggested  that  v.E-v.B.  might  indicate 
that  Sassen  was  of  noble  birth,  since  the  German  word  "von" 
precedes  the  family  names  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  other  hand,  "van"  is  a  common  part  of  Dutch  surnames.  In 
either  case  I  would  expect  the  grave  inscription  to  spell  out  the  fuU 
name  of  the  deceased,  particularly  so  since  the  designer  of  the  grave 
marker  took  pains  to  include  her  three  first  names  and  to  make  aU 
other  kinds  of  statements. 

Janna  Pereira  responded  from  Brewster,  Massachusetts.  She 
has  an  interest  in  runes  and  her  husband  is  a  World  War  II  buff.  He, 
too,  thought  almost  immediately  of  SS  regalia  when  looking  at  the 
shield.  He  also  noted  that  various  collaborationists  and  homegrown 
Nazi  organizations  in  other  countries  had  their  own  regalia  and 
therefore  assumed  that  Sassen  was  a  member  of  one  of  these 
organizations. 

Janna  Pereira's  interest  in  runes  proved  to  be  very  helpful, 
because  most  things  Nordic  were  popular  with  the  Nazis.  Runes 
are  the  characters  of  an  old  Germanic  alphabetic  script  which  is 
thought  to  have  originated  in  northern  Italy  in  the  second  century 
BC  but  was  most  popular  in  Scandinavian  countries,  from  where 
the  Vikings  re-exported  specimens  which  they  left  all  over  Europe. 

Linguists  distinguish  between  three  major  varieties  of  runic 
alphabets.  The  early  Common  Germamc  futhark  of  24  characters 
was  used  in  northern  Europe  from  about  200  to  800  AD.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  alphabet  added  four  letters  and  later  five  more  to  write  sounds 
that  were  not  represented  in  the  earlier  form.  It  was  used  in  Britain 
from  about  500  to  1200  AD.  The  Nordic  varieties  in  Scandinavia 
and  Iceland,  reduced  to  sixteen  letters  because  several  sounds  were 
covered  by  the  same  graphic  sign,  date  mostly  from  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  century,  but  for  the  occasional  charm  or  memorial 
inscription  they  were  still  used  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  early  on,  runes  were  associated  with  religious  beliefs  and 
rituals,  with  spells,  with  magic  and  mystery,  which  made  them 
appealing  to  all  kind  of  esoteric  pursuits.  The  Nazis  took  some 
liberty  with  these  and  other  signs.  Their  party,  the  NSDAP,  felt  the 
need  to  create  symbols  that  would  identifiy  members  and  foUowers, 
similar  to  the  Christian  cross  or  the  Communist  red  flag.  In  their 
attempt  to  create  such  unifying  symbols,  they  invested  the  runes 
with  meanings  that  went  far  beyond  their  function  in  Nordic  literary 
traditions. 

The  runic  signs  that  are  the  easiest  to  decode  on  Sassen's 
gravemarker  are  the  two  preceding  her  birth  and  death  date.  The 
right-side-up  Y  was  meant  to  stand  for  Ufe,  whereas  the  upside- 
down  version  was  used  to  represent  death  in  newspapers, 
announcements  of  birth  and  death,  as  well  as  on  the  gravestones  of 
some  SS  soldiers  killed  in  action.  The  model  for  the  upside-down  Y 
was  the  Nordic  yr  ("bow  made  of  yew  wood").  In  the  original  runic 
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alphabet,  the  center  line  was  extended  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  height 
as  the  other  lines  (making  it  look  like  a  three-pronged  fork). 

The  mere  choice  of  the  two  Ys  rather  than  an  asterisk  and  a 
LaHn  Cross  to  indicate  her  birth  and  death  date,  clearly  places  M.  J. 
J.  Sassen's  life  in  the  Nazi  tradition,  half  a  century  after  National 
Socialism  was  officially  eradicated  in  Germany. 

Decoding  runes  is  a  challenging  task.  Janna  Pereira  kindly 
shares  her  perception:  "Within  the  shield,  I  see  an  upside-down 
laguz  rune  (the  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  cross),  and  the  Crosshatch 
across  the  cross  is  probably  meant  to  represent  a  nauthiz  rune.  The 
designer  might  have  also  intended  to  have  the  two  together  imply 
an  upside  down  ansuz  rune.  The  runes  have  both  phonetic  meaning 
and  symbolic  meaning,  so  the  designer  might  have  intended  the 
runes  to  stand  as  initials  for  an  organization  (in  the  same  way 
someone  might  have  monogrammed  sOver)  or  might  have  intended 
the  symbolic  qualities  of  the  runes  to  serve  as  inspiration  for  the 
group." 

The  recurrent  "might  have  intended"  cautions  us  against  trying 
to  interpret  signs  that  are  open  to  multiple  readings  without 
consulting  the  designer. 

The  three  runes  in  the  shield  that  Janna  Pereira  mentions  are 
the  following: 
^    laguz,  or  lagu  in  Old  English,  means  "water," 

its  sound  value  is  / 
■4.    nauthiz  means  "need,  necessity,  constraint," 

it  represents  the  sound  n 
^   ansuz  means  "god," 

the  phonetic  value  is  a  as  in  "father" 

A  selection  of  the  imaginative  explanations  and  associations  that 
Nazi  popular  runology  offered  for  these  runes  would  result  in  long 
lists.  The  list  for  algiz,  the  Y  from  the  birth  date,  for  instance,  would 
start  with:  masculinity,  life,  light,  sea,  moon,  birth,  liberty,  activity, 
creativity,  .  .  .  This  approach  is  not  likely  to  solve  our  tombstone 
puzzle.  The  books  I  found  helpful  were  Ralph  W.,  V.  Elliott,  Runes: 
An  Introduction  (Manchester  University  Press,  1959)  and  Klaus 
Duwel,  Runenkunde  Runes:  An  Introduction  (Manchester  University 
Press,  1959)  and  Klaus  Duwel,  Runenkunde  (Stuttgart:  Metzler,  2001). 
Two  published  dissertations  which  examine  the  Nazi  manipulation 
of  runes  and  other  symbols  are  Ulrich  Hunger,  Die  Runenkunde  im 
Dritten  Reich  (Frankfurt:  Lang,  1984)  and  Karlheinz  Weissman, 
Schwarze  Fahnen,  Runenzeichen  (Diisseldorf:  Droste,  1991). 
A  book  about  Germans  in  Ecuador,  Arthur  Weilbauer,  Die  Deutschen 
in  Ecuador/Los  Alemanes  en  el  Ecuador,  (Quito:  Verlag  Deutsche  Schule, 
1974)  offers  information  about  German  immigration  to  Ecuador. 
According  to  its  author,  there  were  about  thirty  German  families  in 
Quito  in  1930.  The  German  Cemetery  with  the  Sassen  stone  was 
founded  in  1938.  The  cemetery  has  always  been  open  to  all  members 
of  the  German  community. 

In  1934,  one  year  after  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  Germany, 
National  Socialist  organizations  were  formed  in  Guayaquil  and  in 
Quito.  German  expatriate  communities  of  the  thirties  often 
polarized  into  Nazi  sympathizers  and  opponents.  Ecuador 
supported  the  Allied  Forces  and,  in  1942,  diplomatic  relations 
between  Germany  and  Ecuador  were  broken  off.  German  males 
eligible  for  military  service  who  were  not  refugees  from  the  Nazis 
(and  who  were  not  smart  enough  to  hide  from  the  authorities)  were 
taken  to  the  United  States  where  they  were  kept  in  an  internment 
camp  in  Texas  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  German  School  in  Quito 


was  closed,  its  property  confiscated  and  handed  over  to  Catholic 
organizations.  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  when  Sassen  or  her  family 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  what  she  perceived  to  be  "Zionist  slaves." 

Three  thouseind  to  four  thousand  refugees  from  Nazi  Germany 
arrived  in  Ecuador  in  the  1930s.  The  number  of  German-speaking 
immigrants  who  arrived  after  the  war  is  said  to  have  been 
insignificant  by  comparison.  Some  of  them  were  displaced  persons, 
some  were  simply  seeking  employment  overseas,  and  others  were 
escaped  Nazis.  Sassen,  who  was  32  at  the  end  of  the  war,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  third  group. 

Two  recommendations  for  books  about  rune  stones  that  are  not 
tainted  by  nationalist  or  other  ideologically  murky  interpretations: 
Rune  Stones  (Malmo:  Erikson  1991)  with  photographs  by  Olof 
Erikson  and  text  by  Jan  Paul  Stiid.  Most  of  the  stones  selected  for 
this  edition  are  fascinating  because  of  the  way  that  script  and 
imagery  are  intertwined.  Each  rune  stone  is  shown  in  a  photograph 
(usually  taken  at  sunset  for  dramatic  lighting  effect),  with  the 
translation  of  the  inscription  appearing  on  the  opposite  page. 

Birgit  Sawyer,  The  Viking-Age  Rune  Stones:  Custom  and 
Commemoration  in  Early  Medieval  Scandinavia  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2000)  is  a  scholarly  study  which  looks  at  tenth- 
and  eleventh-century  runic  inscriptions  to  analyze  the  social  and 
legal  relationships  that  existed  between  memorial  sponsors  and  the 
dead  who  were  commemorated.     0 

[Ed.  Note:  We  have  no  information  on  the  Nazi  concept  of  "the  demiurge 
and  his  slaves."  Who  were  these  entities  in  Nazi  lore  as  compared  with 
Plato  and  later  concepts?  Please  send  Angelika  your  understandings  of  these 
terms.] 


MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 

Two  Connecticut  members  of  AGS  received  official  citations 
from  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  for  their  gravestone-related 
activities.    Former  AGS  Board  members,  Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown . 
and  Dr.  James  Slater,  received  the  awards  at  a  gravestone  program 
in  Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  on  November  27,  2001. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  cited  for  "outstanding,  selfless  and  devoted 
efforts  to  preserve  the  historic  cemeteries  of  Connecticut." 

Dr.  Slater  was  noted  for  "contributions  to  the  study  and 
understanding  of  early  gravestones  of  Connecticut." 

Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown  is  the  founder  and  Executive  Director 
of  the  Connecticut  Gravestone  Network;  Dr.  Slater  is  professor 
emeritus  of  biology  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  the  editor 
of  the  AGS  Quarterly's  topical  column,  "17th  and  18th  Century 
Gravestones  and  Carvers." 

Rebecca  Reynolds'  article  in  Sculpture  Review,  Winter  01,  Vol.  1 
No.  4,  a  publication  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  titied  "Boston's 
Outdoor  Sculptural  Garden:  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,"  brings  back 
memories  for  those  who  visited  Forest  Hills  on  the  2001  AGS 
Conference  tour.  Some  of  the  great  sculpture  we  saw  that  day  is 
shown  in  beautiful  photographs  by  two  men  weU-knov^n  to  AGS 
members,  Daniel  Farber  and  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  as  well  as  other 
photographers.  Rebecca  Reynolds  is  curator  of  the  Jean  S.  and 
Frederic  A.  Sharf  Fellow  of  American  Decorative  Arts  and  Sculpture, 
Art  of  the  Americas,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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Award  to  Elizabeth  Broman 

Elizabeth  Broman  has  been  awarded  the  2002 
World  Wide  Books  Publication  Award  for  her 
article  "Egyptian  Revival  Funerary  Art  in 
Green- Wood  Cemetery"  in  Markers,  Vol.  18. 
Elizabeth  was  honored  at  the  ARLIS/NA 
annual  conference  in  St.  Louis  (Art  Library 
Society  of  North  America). 

News  from  a  Member  from  Scotland 

AGS  members  who  know  Dame  Betty 
Willsher,  our  1989  Forbes  Award  recipient, 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  she  is  well  and 
busy,  and,  of  course,  still  living  in  Scotland. 
She  has  moved  from  her  garden  cottage  to 
an  apartment  and  writes  that  she  is  "wearing 
out  but  still  in  orbit,"  working  on  a  book 
about  the  history  of  St.  Andrews — 
"everything  under  the  St.  Andrews  sun  for 
over  100  years,"  struggling  with  record 
books  too  heavy  to  lift  "with  the  hope  I  don't 
die  in  the  archives  as  the  librarians  are  so 
busy." 

She  adds,  "I  had  nearly  forgotten  about 
my  gravestone  life"  unhl  she  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  big  seminar  at  the  Royal  Museum. 
"I  felt  I  had  been  resurrected."  (One 
speaker's  subject  was  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery.) 

Betty  can  be  reached  by  addressing: 
Mrs.  E.  C.  WiUsher 
39  Argyle  Court,  Argyle  Street 
St.  Andrews,  Fife,  KY16  9BW 
Scotland. 
Phone  01334478183      0 

NOTES  &  Queries 

Research  Iiiformation  Needed 

The  AGS  Research  Clearinghouse 
Coordinator  needs  to  know  the  status  of 
ongoing  research.  The  Clearinghouse  is  the 
source  of  information  for  many  of  the  queries 
received  at  the  AGS  office  so  an  updated  list 
of  current  research  is  needed  to  facilitate 
coordination  amongst  researchers. 

Is  there  an  area  of  research  that  you  are 
willing  to  share  with  others?  Send  a 
summary  of  that  information  to  the  AGS 
office  so  that  the  office  or  the  Research 
Coordinator  may  contact  you  when  we  need 
assistance  in  responding  to  other  AGS 
members  and  the  public 
(info@gravestonestudies.org) 

John  Spaulding 

Research  Clearinghouse  Coordinator 


Query  about  a  stone  and  its  carver 

AGS  member  Carol  Andrews  poses  a 
query  about  a  stone  she  found  in  Parish 
Cemetery,  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts  for 
William  Muzzey  Wheeler  (1805)  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  and  four  days 
(pictured  above).  The  simple  face  or  soul 
effigy  on  the  small  child's  headstone  "con- 
sists of  a  simple  disk  in  bas-relief,  set  in  a 
larger,  shallow,  concave  disk  that  extends 
into  the  area  of  the  tablet.  The  disk  is  de- 
fined as  a  face  by  three  tiny  carved  marks  or 
"chips"  that  suggest  eyes  and  a  nose.  Deli- 
cately engraved  borders  consisting  of  a  thin, 
scribed  line  and  two  vines  surround  the  con- 
cave circle.  The  marks  for  the  leaves  echo 
those  of  the  eyes  and  nose  in  the  face,  unify- 
ing the  elements  of  the  design.  Although 
the  flat  surface  of  the  disk  is  actually  flush 
with  the  flat  plane  of  the  stone,  the  face  ap- 
pears to  project  due  to  the  optical  illusion 
created  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  disks, 
one  receding,  the  other  projecting."  The 
carver  did  not  use  a  capital  letter  to  begin 
the  inscription,  used  squeezed-above  letters, 
ampersands,  and  parentheses.  Errors  in  the 
text  show  the  father's  name  as  "Lasa,"  rather 
than  "Asa"  and  the  baby's  middle  name 
should  be  "Muzzy,"  not  "Muzzey,"  accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Anderews'  research  with  vital 
records.  Her  questions  for  AGS  members  are 
(1)  Have  you  seen  equally  simple  or  even 
simpler  face/soul  effigy  images  on  any 
gravestones  and  (2)  Who  carved  this  stone? 
Reach  Carol  Andrews  at  Ha3457@aol.com  or 
write  Hardwick  Road,  Box  143,  New 
Braintree,  MA  01531. 


i  i\  h^fmoi\''  .of      /■■ 
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"Bloom  where  you  are  planted" 

AGS  member,  conference  scholarship 
winner  in  2000,  and  Civil  War  researcher 
Michael  Mitchell  of  Miami,  Florida,  writes 
about  his  participation  in  a  large  Harvest 
Fest  last  November. 

Reenactors,  vendors,  artisans,  and  crafts 
people  set  up  almost  180  booths  with 
reenactors  creating  a  timeline  which  ranged 
from  the  1780s  through  WWII.  The  timeline 
progressed  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit  of 
the  Fairgrounds. 

Michael  authentically  dressed  as  a 
Major  or  a  Surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
In  an  1860s-style  military  tent  Mike  set  out 
two  large  easels,  the  first  of  which  had 
information  on  AGS  and  the  Dade  Heritage 
Trust  with  handouts  and  applications  for 
membership  for  both.  A  three-ring  binder 
of  photos  showed  twenty-five  cemetery 
stone  surveys  and  restoration  projects  Mike 
has  done.  The  second  easel  showed 
photographs  of  his  recent  major  projects.  A 
gravestone  in  the  process  of  being  carved 
stood  in  front  of  the  easels  and  was  a  center 


Michael  Mitchell  with  his  display 

of  attention.  Stencils,  plastic  lettering,  a 
sandblaster,  scalpels,  and  lettering  paint 
helped  to  illustrate  the  process. 

He  fielded  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  gravestone  and  how  to  restore  family 
plots,  how  to  reset  stones,  and  people  to 
contact  for  advice.  The  only  adverse 
comment  was  that  the  organizers  couldn't 
find  some  of  the  other  reenactors  because 
they  were  at  Mike's  encampment  asking 
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questions! 

Mike  is  researching  and  marking  all 
unmarked  Confederate  veterans'  burial 
places,  and  secondarily,  is  taking  on  some 
preservation  work  as  there  is  time.  He  is  at 
gostpiper@aol.com. 

[Ed.  Note:  How  about  the  rest  of  you?  How  are 
you  "blooming  where  you  are  planted"  by  being 
creative  in  demonstrating  your  gravestone 
interests  and  publicizing  the  goals  and  activities 
of  AGS  in  the  process?  Write  Adrienn  Mendonca, 
editor  of  the  "How  I  Became  Interested. . ."  column 
with  your  story  — see  page  13.] 

AGS  Archivist  Leaves  Position 

Martha  Noblick  has  been  the  AGS 
Archivist  for  the  past  two  years,  a  position 
funded  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council.  The  grant 
money  has  now  been  exhausted.  During  the 
time  she  was  with  us  Martha  completely 
reorganized  our  archives,  arranging  the 
books  by  last  name  of  author  and  separating 
out  the  papers  into  a  separate  file,  added  new 
shelving,  and  began  the  data  input  of  aU  the 
pubMcations  into  the  computer  (donated  to 
the  archives  by  Jessie  Lie  Farber).  Our 
appreciation  goes  to  Martha  for  all  she  has 
accomplished  and  our  good  wishes  go  with 
her.  Now  that  the  reorganization  is 
complete,  the  Trustees  are  seeking  a 
volunteer  to  continue  the  data  input  and 
cataloging  of  new  materials.  The  archives 
are  located  in  the  office  in  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Dennis,  [MA],  Cemetery  gets  Grant 

AGS  member  and  engineering  tech- 
nician for  the  Towrn  of  Dennis,  Massachusetts 
Shannon  Goheen  reports  the  town  has 
received  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Environmental  Management, 
Historic  Landscape  Preservation  Grant 
Program.  The  grant  will  fund  in  part  the 
creation  of  a  Historic  Preservation  and 
Maintenance  Plan  for  the  Dermis  Village 
Cemetery.  The  cemetery  holds  the  town's 
largest  collection  of  ancient  slate,  sandstone, 
and  marble  markers,  the  earliest  dating  back 
to  1728.  The  Walker-Kluesing  Design  Group 
has  been  selected  to  provide  the  Plan.  A 
Boston-based  firm,  Walter-Kluesing  Design 
Group  has  compiled  master  plans  for 
numerous  burying  grounds  including 
Boston's  Historic  Burying  Grounds 
Preservation  Initiative.     0 
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Skulls  and  Skeletons:  Human 
Bone  Collections  and 
Accumulations 

By  Christine  Quigley 

Published  by  McFarland  and 

Company  Inc.,  Publishers 
Box  611,  Jefferson  NC  28640 
1-800-253-2187  2001 
67  Photographs.  271  pages,  $  39.95 
ISBN  #  0-7864-1068-X 

Review  by  Laura  Suchan 
After  careers  in  both  forensic  science 
and  museum  management,  I  eagerly 
accepted  the  task  of  reviewing  Christine 
Quigley's  opus  Skulls  and  Skeletons:  Human 
Bone  Collections  and  Accumulations.  Because 
bone  material  is  hard  and  extremely 
durable,  it  has  been  avidly  collected 
throughout  history.  Quigley,  a  business 
manager  for  Georgetown  Press,  does  a  great 
job  of  examining  bone  collections  and  their 
use  around  the  world  in  the  name  of  science, 
pseudo  science,  and  just  plain  curiosity. 
(Reading  about  the  many  uses  of  bones 
conjured  up  memories  of  a  favorite 
university  professor  who,  when  asked  why 
we  used  real  bones  in  our  anthropology 
class,  replied:  "I  would  never  want  to  be 
operated  on  by  a  doctor  who  trained  with 
plastic  models."). 

Organized  into  sections  detailing  the 
accumulations,  excavations,  collections, 
decoration  and  curation  of  bones,  the  book 
is  easily  understood  by  readers  unfamiliar 
with  physical  anthropology.  At  the  same 
time  it  provides  a  fascinating  read  for 
experienced  bone  researchers.    I  was 


WE  ARE  SORRY  TO  ANNOUNCE: 
The  regional  mini-conference 
scheduled  for  Oklahoma  City,  October 
2002,  reported  in  the  Winter  issue,  has 
been  postponed.  All  who  responded 
have  been  contacted  personally  by  the 
conference  planners. 


especially  intrigued  by  the  chapter  detailing 
the  use,  throughout  history,  of  modified  and 
arranged  bones  for  decorative  and  ritualistic 
purposes.  Especially  macabre  but  still 
fascinating,  was  the  description  and 
photographs  of  the  Sedlac  Ossuary  in  the 
Czech  Republic.  Lavishly  decorated  with 
bones,  the  church  features  a  chandelier 
containing  every  bone  in  the  human  body. 
The  great  bone  collectors  and  their 
assemblages  are  examined  including  the 
large  collection  of  Franz  Gall,  the  father  of 
phrenology,  who  beUeved  personality  traits 
could  be  diagnosed  by  the  shape  of  the  skuU. 
Quigley  wraps  up  with  the  contentious 
issues  of  repatriation  of  bone  collections,  the 
future  of  existing  collections  and  the 
potential  for  new  ones. 

Richly  illustrated  with  photographs,  the 
book  contains  an  extensive  bibliography, 
glossary  of  terms  and  an  appendix  of 
addresses. 

Historic  Bonaventure  Cemetery 

Edited  by  Ami  Marie  Wilson  and  Mandi 
Dale  Johnson 

PubUshed  by  Arcadia  Press,  Charleston,  SC 

Softbound,  126  pages,  index. 

Available  from  AGS 

List  price  $18.99;  members  $16.14 

Review  by  Barbara  Rotundo 
In  preparation  for  the  Savannah 
conference  in  June  2002  you  may  want  to 
study  Historic  Bonaventure  Cemetery,  edited  ■ 
by  Ami  Marie  Wilson  and  Mandi  Dale 
Johnson.  Using  old  photographs  from  the 
Historical  Society's  collection,  as  well  as 
modem  photos,  the  book  tells  the  history  of 
the  cemetery  and  gives  illustrated  accounts 
of  famous  people  buried  there.  It  also  has 
one  section  of  particular  value:  the  men  and 
the  shops  responsible  for  many  of  the 
nineteenth-century  gravestones 

Like  many  of  the  local,  specialized  books 
put  out  by  Arcadia  Press,  the  many  pictures 
are  poorly  reproduced.  References  to  words 
carved  in  the  stones  are  too  often 
meaningless  since  such  details  are  too  hazy 
to  read.  This  is  most  unfortunate  since 
Arcadia  performs  such  a  valuable  service  by 
publishing  so  many  books  with  a  limited  but 
enthusiastic  market. 

This  is  an  excellent  "textbook"  to 
prepare  you  for  yovu:  visit  to  Bonaventure 
Cemetery.  See  you  there!    0 
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Fig.  5.  Judith  Adams,  1798,  Boston. 
John  Homer  letters.  Cherub  possibly  by  White. 


WHITE  Continued  from  page  9 

White  and  Hugh  Moore  held  a 
mortgage  for  a  property  on  Myrtle  Street 
taken  by  an  Ebenezer  Pratt  in  1808.  Pratt 
secured  this  mortgage  by  two  notes  totaling 
$1300.00,  to  be  repaid  m  two  years.  White 
bought  out  Moore's  part  of  this  mortgage 
two  months  later.  But  in  January  1811,  White 
apparently  repossessed  this  property  and 
recovered  $1200.00  from  Pratt  for  "costs  and 
damages."  Then  on  July  22,  1811,  Samuel 
White  and  William  Homer  appear  to 
exchange  two  properties:  White  sells  to 
Homer  for  $1500.00  the  land  he  had 
reacquired  from  Pratt;  and  Homer  sells  to 
White  for  $300.00  "a  piece  of  land  with  brick 
tenement"  on  the  south  side  of  Myrtle  Street, 
a  property  Homer  had  acquired  in  1805.  But 
Homer  also  receives  from  White  the 
mortgaged  part  of  the  same  property,  this 
conveyed  to  Homer  by  a  Harrison  Otis,  who 
held  White's  mortgage.  That  is.  Homer 
apparently  assumed  White's  mortgage  in 
this  transaction;  and  the  property  in  question 
was  joined  to  another  tenement  to  the  east 
which  Homer  also  owned  (his  own 
residence,  perhaps).' 

Perhaps  it  was  William  who  used  his 
contacts  on  Cape  Cod  (developed  when  he 
and  his  father  ran  their  stonecutting 
business)  to  help  Samuel  White,  Jr.  place  a 
number  of  early  stones  there.  We  cannot 


ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Homer/ 
White  property  exchange  occurred  well  after 
the  time  White  was  sending  his  stones  to  the 
Cape. 

We  find  more  significant  evidence  of  a 
Homer/White  connection  in  White's 
gravestones.  There  is  a  set  of  eleven  stones, 
ten  of  which  are  dated  1795  through  1799, 
which  were  apparently  lettered  by  John 
Homer,  but  with  cherubs  carved  very  much 
in  the  style  of  John  Just  Geyer  (yet  they  are 
not  Geyer 's)  and  different  from  that  which 
John  Homer  had  used  as  late  as  1785.^  Since 
these  eleven  stones  all  bear  John  Homer's 
letters,  I  suppose  we  should  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  it  was  John  himself  who 
dramatically  altered  liis  cherub  style  very 
late  in  his  career.  I  think  it  more  likely, 
however,  that  he  had  someone  in  his  shop 
provide  a  better  Geyer  clone. 

One  of  these  eleven  is  the  stone  for 
Judith  Adams  (1798)  (Fig.  5).  Another,  that 
for  Capt.  John  Buckley  (1799),  is  probated 
to  "Mr.  Homer"  (this  does  not  preclude,  of 
course,  someone  in  Homer's  shop  from 
being  the  carver).  Yet  another,  that  for 
Clement  Skolfield  (1796)  in  HarpsweU,  ME,' 
has  an  anomalous  footstone.  The  inscription 
on  the  footstone  is  simply  "Mr.  CLEMENT 
SKOLFIELD  1796."  But  the  letters  do  not 
match  those  on  the  headstone.  The  "K"  on 
the  footstone  has  a  straight  lower  right  leg. 


for  example,  whUe  that  on  the  headstone 
curves.  The  downward  stroke  of  the  "7"  on 
the  footstone  veers  more  to  the  left  as  it 
descends,  and  winds  up  a  bit  beyond  (to  the 
left  of)  the  horizontal  upper  bar;  further,  this 
downward  stroke  is  thicker  at  its  bottom, 
with  a  pointed,  rather  than  a  blunt,  end. 
These  are  characteristics  of  the  "K"  and  "7" 
consistently  employed  by  Samuel  White,  Jr. 
It  is  likely,  I  think,  that  White  inscribed  this 
footstone.  He  also  probably  inscribed  the 
headstone  for  Peter  Chardon  Brooks  (1798), 
another  of  the  set:  the  leg  of  the  "K"  is 
straight,  the  "f"  and  "t"  slightly  more  curled, 
and  the  "g"  like  White's.  And  there  are  only 
eight  wing  scallops,  typical  of  White.  In  fact, 
it  may  have  been  White  who  carved  the 
cherubs  on  these  eleven  stones  as  well.  If  he 
did  work  on  these  stones,  this  is  significantly 
earlier  evidence  of  an  association  between 
White  and  the  Homer  workshop.'" 

There  is  also  support  for  a  Homer/ 
White  connection  in  the  seven  winged-skuU 
stones  I  have  ascribed  to  White.  The  four 
later  of  these  skull  stones,  two  dated  1803 
and  two  1804,  have  lettering  that  we  can 
confidently  ascribe  to  White.  This  also  allows 
us  to  distinguish  White's  typical  skull,  which 
has  a  lower  jaw  that  is  significantly  narrower 
and  more  tapered  than  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  including  John  Homer.  We 
find  this  distinctive  skuU  on  the  three  earlier 
stones,  two  dated  1796  and  one  1801.  But  the 
lettering  on  these  stones  appears  to  be  John 
Homer's.  Still,  one  may  detect  a  "7"  and  an 
"i"  (but  not  so  much  the  "g"  and  "f")  that 
point  to  White.  White  (if  it  is  White)  may 
have  been  imitating  Homeric  lettering  very 
closely  at  this  early  time,  making 
identification  especially  difficult.  These 
ascriptions,  therefore,  are  quite  provisional. 
Samuel  White  may  have  just  turned  twenty- 
one  in  1795,  and  these  eleven  cherubs  may 
represent  his  early  work  while  employed  by 
John  Homer  The  fact  that  his  later  cherub  is 
different  may  be  dealt  with,  first,  by  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  many  young  carvers 
adopt  a  new  style  once  they  gain  their  inde- 
pendence. Lemuel  Savery  of  Plymouth,  for 
example,  dramatically  altered  his  cherub 
once  he  was  independent  of  his  master  Wil- 
liam Coye.  Secondly,  there  is  considerable 
overlap  between  the  early  set  of  eleven  cher- 
ubs and  White's  later  version:  five  of  White's 
later  cherubs,"  for  example,  such  as  that  on 
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Fig.  6.  Capl.  John  Harding,  1802,  Chatham 
One  of  five  later  White  cherubs  with 
straight  eyebrows  and  wider  heads. 

the  stone  for  Capt.  John  Harding  (1802) 
(Fig.  6),  have  straight  eyebrows,  as  do  ten  of 
the  set  of  eleven;  and  the  shape  of  the  head 
on  these  five  is  quite  like  that  on  the  eleven. 
Also,  there  are  only  six  wing  scallops  on  the 
Brooks  cherub;  and  White  tends  to  use  only 
six  to  eight  scallops  on  his  later  cherubs. 
(These  five  exceptional  cherubs,  however,  all 
have  their  wings  upswept,  unlike  any  of  the 
others.) 

Because  this  evidence  is  subject  to  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  we  should  allow  for 
the  possibility  that  someone  else  in  the 
Homer  shop  carved  the  set  of  eleven,  even  if 
White  did  contribute  to  an  inscription  or  two. 
One  candidate  is  William  Homer.  This  is  a 
question  I  shall  explore  in  the  last  installment 
of  this  study. 

We  should  also  not  forget  the  stone  for 
John  Childs  (1792)  (Fig.  6  in  Part  I),  whose 
inscription  appears  to  be  Geyer's  but  whose 
cherub  may  be  White's  work — a  twelfth,  and 
the  earliest,  of  this  set.  If  the  letters  are 
Geyer's,  I  cannot  discount  the  possibUity  that 
White  may  have  been  employed,  first,  by 
Geyer  (in  around  1792)  and  then  by  Homer, 
becoming  self-employed  in  about  1799  or  so. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  Geyer  workshop  itself 
that  Samuel  White,  Jr.  apprenticed  and  ac- 
quired his  Geyeresque  cherub.  The  Childs 
stone  is  for  an  infant:  it  isn't  unusual  for  a 
master  to  allow  a  young  assistant  to  carve 
the  tympanum  for  such  a  stone.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  in  Part  1  that  a  Lamson  carver 


may  have  been  working  in  or  exchanging 
work  with  Geyer's  shop.  In  the  appendix  to 
Part  III,  I  shall  list  six  stones  that  have 
Lamson  cherubs  but  what  appears  to  be 
Homer  lettering.  Younger  Boston  carvers 
such  as  White  or  Lamson  may  have  either 
hired  themselves  out  to  different  shops 
(Geyer,  Homer)  as  the  situation  demanded, 
or  traded  their  products  when  the  need 
arose. 

Samuel  White,  Jr.  may  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Homer  shop  while  William 
Homer  (only  four  years  older,  perhaps)  was 
still  there.  As  we  shall  see  in  Part  IE,  John 
Homer  himself  employed  another  journey- 
man gravestone  carver  in  about  1799,  that 
is,  just  as  William  was  leaving  his  father's 
shop.  All  four  may  have  worked  together  for 
a  time,  explaining  to  some  extent  why  all 
these  cherubs  resemble  each  other  so  much. 
White  may  have  left  John  Homer's  shop 
about  the  time  William  Homer  himself  left. 

Whatever  Samuel  White,  Jr.'s  profes- 
sional associations  may  have  been,  we  can 
at  least  safely  assimne  that  the  presence  of 
his  stones  on  the  Cape  does  not  indicate  his 
residence  there,  but  rather  reflects  the  exist- 
ence of  a  traditional  market  on  the  Cape  for 

stones  from  established  Boston  shops. 

In  Part  III  of  this  study,  I  shall  examine 
the  work  of  another  Boston  carver  most 
likely  trained  by  John  Homer.  It  was  this  new 
carver,  in  fact,  who  probably  took  over  the 
Homer  shop  itself. 

NOTES 

1.  Five  of  these  six  are:  Polly  Parker  (1801),  Huldah 
Cook  (1802),  Synthia  Davis  (1802),  Enoch  Lincoln 
(1802)  and  Bethiah  Atkins  (1803).  The  sixth  is  for 
Capt.  John  Buckley  (1799);  but  this  is  probated  to 
"Mr.  Homer."  Further,  neither  its  cherub  nor  its 
letters  closely  match  those  on  the  other  five  stones. 

2.  Additional  support  for  identifying  "White"  with 
Samuel  White  comes  from  a  property  sale,  to  be 
examined  below,  in  which  Samuel  White  and  a 
Hugh  Moore  are  co-owners  in  the  transaction. 

3.  List  10,  p.  335.  The  house  is  392  square  feet  and 
has  seventeen  windows.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  houses 
of  Reuben  Carver  and  John  White.  The  Taking  Lists 
for  1803  have  Samuel  White  (father  and  son)  Uving 
on  Wood  Lane  next  to  the  property  of  a  John  White, 
"gentleman,"  while  the  Lists  for  1804  have  Samuel 
and  son  next  to  the  property  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  a  John  White  (presumably  deceased).  Was  this 


John  White  a  relative  of  Samuel,  Sr.?  There  is  a 
John  White  buried  at  Copp's  Hill  who  died  in 
1803,  aged  87,  and  a  Sarah  White  (commemorated 
on  the  same  stone;  his  wife?)  who  died  in  1807, 
aged  77.  Yet  this  John  and  Sarah  probably  lived 
on  Fleet  Street  (according  to  city  directories), 
owning,  but  not  residing  in,  the  property  next  to 
Samuel's  house. 

4.  Dorchester  vital  records.  There  is  also  a  Samuel 
bom  to  a  Samuel  White  and  a  Priscilla  Whitcomb 
in  Weymouth  on  April  13,  1775,  and  another 
Samuel  bom  to  a  Samuel  White  and  Hepsibah 
Barrett  in  Westford  on  May  23, 1781. 

5.  The  Sentinel  has  another  Samuel  White, 
"formerly  of  Boston,"  dying  in  Providence  in 
August  1827. 

6.  An  urn  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
second  type  is  found  on  the  marker  for  Jabez 
Crowell  (1806).  The  willow  and  urn  on  the  stone 
for  Ruthy  Rich  (1804),  which  has  White's  lettering, 
appear  to  have  been  recut  (but  perhaps  not  by 
White?)  after  the  tympanum  had  been  chiseled 
down  a  layer. 

7.  Suffolk  Co,  Deeds,  Vol.  238,  pp.  98-100.  Samuel 
White  paid  off  his  mortgage  on  this  property  in 
1817.  The  property  Homer  sold  to  White  was  on 
the  south  side  of  Myrtle  Street,  just  to  the  east  of 
Abiah  Adams'  lot.  It  included  a  well  and  pump 
in  the  back.  The  property  White  conveyed  to 
Homer  was  also  on  Myrtle,  but  across  the  street, 
between  the  lots  of  Lazarus  Bowker  and  the  late 
Samuel  Hayden. 

8.  See  the  stones  for  Henry  Crozer  Boyd  (1784), 
Portsmouth,  NH,  and  Fanny  Higgins  (1785),  Old. 
Lyme,  CT,  both  in  the  Farber  collection. 

9. 1  am  grateful  to  Ralph  Tucker  for  supplying  me 
a  photo  of  this  headstone/footstone  pairing. 

10.  One  of  the  eleven  is  a  marble  stone — ^perhaps 
the  only  instance  of  John  Homer's  letters  in 
marble. 

11.  These  five  are:  Huldah  Cook  (1802),  Mary 
Emmons  (1802),  John  Harding  (1802),  Lettice 
Margaret  Treat  (1802),  and  Jerusha  Young  (1803). 

APPENDIX 
Probated  to  White  (and  Moore):  (Suffolk  Co.) 

The  entry  after  each  name  is  the  volume  and 
page  number  of  the  probate  record,  followed 
by  years  of  death  and  probate  settlement.  If 
the  date  of  death  is  not  given,  the  stone  was 
not  located. 

'Entries  which  specifically  mention 
gravestones. 
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»Hopestill  Capen  (105:459;  1807, 1807), 

Boston 
Christian  Albree  (106:237;  1802, 1808),  Boston 
'•^Stephen Prescott  (108:465;    ,  1810),  Boston 
John  Richardson  (109:191;  1810, 1811),  Boston 
David  Bradlee  (111:89;  1811, 1813),  Boston 

'"White  and  Moore" 

^he  amount  here  was  $87.21,  probably  too 
much  for  gravestones,  unless  it  was  a  larger, 
marble  monument 

Gravestones  of  Samuel  White,  Jn 

(probated  stones  are  in  bold) 

1780'  Cheney,  Ebenezer  Boston-4 

1784   Griffith,  Hope  Yarmouth 

17922  Childs,John  Boston-3 

1795'  Patridge,  Capt.  Jesse  Stroudwater,  ME 

1796^  Cove,  Jonathan  Tisbury 

1796'  Long,  Nancy  Nantucket 

1796'  Skolfield,  Clement  HarpswelI,ME 

1797'  Bangs,  Capt.  Solomon  Brewster 

1798'  Adams,  Elijah  Boston-2 

1798'  Adams,  Judith  Boston-2 

1798'"  Allen,  Joseph  W  Tisbury 
1798''=  Brooks,  Peter  Chardon  Boston-1 


1798'  Huse,  Sarah 

1799'^  Buckley,  Capt.  John 

1799'  Loring,  Mary 
Parker,  Patty 
Rich,  Zeruiah 
Albry,  Christen 
Cook,  Huldah 
Davis,  Synthia 
Emmons,  Mary 
Harding,  John 
Lincoln,  Enoch 


1801 
1801- 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1803 


Boston-1 

Boston-2 

Boston-1 

Liverpool,  NS 

Truro 

Boston 

Provincetown 

Barnstable 

Boston-1 

Chatham 

Hingham-1 


Loveland,  Isaac  Howes  Chatham 


Partridge,  Robert  Boston-2 

Sturgis,  Lydia  Barnstable 
Treat,  Lettice  Margaret   Portsmouth,  VA 

Wappleton,  George  Boston-1 

Atkins,  Bethiah  Provincetovinn 

1803'  Doggett,  Elizabeth  Tisbury 

1803  Griffith,  Desire  Yarmouth 
Gross,  Isaac  Snow  Truro 
Hall,  Capt.  James  Yarmouth 
Loring,  Joseph  Gushing  Boston-1 
Mason,  Lydia  Boston-2 
Mathews,  Capt.  Isaiah  Barnstable 
Mayo,  Hannah  Brewster 
Pool,  Ann  Boston-2 
Snow,  Hannah  Orleans 
Williston,  Joanna  Boston-2 
Young,  Jerusha  Orleans 
Davis,  Joseph  Barnstable 
Eldridge,  Maryann  Yarmouth 
Femald,  Elizabeth  Boston-2 

1804'  Paine,  Elizabeth  Truro 

1804  Rich,Ruthy  WeUfleet 
1804'  Shaw,  Dorcas  Doane  Eastham 
1804   Wells,  Samuel  Boston-2 

Atwood,  Ephraim  WeUfleet 

Giles,  Hannah  Boston-2 

Hallet,  Lois  Hyannis 

Mayo,  Hannah  Brewster 

Smith,  Phebe  Orleans 

Cobb,  Benjamin  Barnstable 

Crowell,  Jabez  Chatham 


1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803^ 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1804 


1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1806 
1806 


1806 

1806 

1806 

1806 

1806 

1807' 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1808 

1809 

1809 

1809 

1810 

1810' 


Gilman,  Bethiah  Boston-2 

Haskell,  John  Edgartown 

Hemmenway,  Joseph      Boston 
Kenwrick,  Nema  Chatham 

Trow,  Capt.  Bartholomew  Boston-2 


Capen,  Hopestill 

Campbell,  James 
Cary,  Nancy 
Gilman,  Peter 
Jenkins,  James 
Kenny,  Elizabeth 
Mason,  Sampson 
Pulsifer,  Elizabeth 
Sweet,  Jabez  Henry 
Vining,  Elizabeth 
Gayetty,  Joseph 
Higgins,  Ezra 
RusseU,  WiUiam 
Waterman,  Thomas 
WeUs,  WiUiam 
Hallet,  Sarah 
Hardy,  Margaret 
Jackson,  Eleazer 
Brovifn,  Hannah 
Richardson,  John 


Boston-2 

Boston-1 

Nantucket 

Boston-2 

Falmouth 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 

Hingham-2 

Boston-2 

Orleans 

Nantucket 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 

Yarmouth 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 

Boston-2 


'stones  with  similar  cherubs:  inscriptions 
probably  by  John  Homer;  cherubs 
possibly  by  Samuel  White,  Jr.  I  am 
grateful  to  Ralph  Tucker  for  supplying 
photos  of  the  Patridge  (1795)  and 
Skolfield  (1797)  stones. 

^cherub  possibly  by  Samuel  White,  Jr.,  but 
lettered  by  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr. 

'winged  skulls 

■•marble 

probably  inscribed  by  Samuel  White,  Jr. 

'payment  to  "White  and  Moore" 

''probably  a  stone  originally  mounted  onto 
an  exterior  tomb  wall 

'payment  to  "Mr.  Homer" 

Relevant  Burial  Grounds: 

Barnstable:  Cobb's  Hill 
Boston-1:  Central 
Boston-2:  Copp's  Hill 
Boston-3:  Granary 
Boston-4:  Eliot  [Roxbury] 
Brewster:  1"  Parish 
Chatham:  Old  North 
Eastham:  Bridge  Rd. 
Edgartown:  Westside 
Falmouth:  Old  Buring  Ground 
Harpswell,  ME 
Hingham-1:  Main  St. 
Hingham-2:  Spring  St. 
Hyannis:  South  St. 
Liverpool,  NS 
Nantucket:  Old  North 
Orleans:  Meeting  House  Rd. 
Portsmouth,  VA:  Trinity 
Provincetown:  Old 
Stroudwater,  ME 
Tisbury:  South  End 
Truro:  Old  North 
WeUfleet:  Duck  Creek 
W.  Tisbury 
Yarmouth:  Ancient     0 


/ — 
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25th 

Anniversary 

Conference 

and 

Annual 

Meeting, 

Savannah,  GA 

June  27-30, 

2002 


Conference  information  and 
registration  forms  were  included 
in  the  Winter  2002  Quarterly. 

If  you  need  conference  infor- 
mation for  a  friend,  it  is  available 
from  the  AGS  office  or  the 
conference  chair,  Fred  Oakley,  19 
Hadley  Place,  Hadley  MA  01035. 

Your  conference  staff  is 
looking  forward  to  meeting  you 
and  sharing  classes,  lectures, 
cemetery  tours,  and  workshops. 

Bring  spouses  and  friends, 
even  if  they  are  not  interested  in 
gravestones.  There  is  plenty  for 
everyone  to  do.  Savannah  is  a 
historic  city  and  awaits  the 
opportunity  to  share  its  beauty 
and  culture  with  all  its  visitors. 


advertisement 


Jonathan  W.  Appeu. 

i'     Conservator 


18  Fen  wood  Ave 
West  Hartford,  Cr  06110 


Phone 

860.558.2785 

♦ 

Fax 

860.232.6656 

♦ 

e-mail 

jwappell@weblv.nct 
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Have  you  made  a  pledge  to 
the  AGS  25"^  Anniversary  Fund? 

A  3-year  fund  drive  with  a  goal  of  raising 
$100,000  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  2004  is  underway. 
The  Fund  will  help  AGS  expand  its  staffing,  membership 
development  efforts,  publications,  and  conferences.  By 
the  June  2002  conference  we  hope  to  have  $25,000  in  the 
bank  and  to  list  those  who  have  made  their  first  payment 
by  May  1  in  the  Anniversary  Booklet  (though  you  may 
remain  anonymous  if  you  wish). 

We  are  about  half  way  to 
our  $25,000  goal  at  this  time.  We  need  your  help.  If  each 
member  would  give  even  a  little  bit,  we  could  reach  oui 
goal.  Please  give  whatever  you  can  and  make  a  pledge 
today  to  the  AGS  25*  Anniversary  Fund.  Use  the  form 
you  were  sent  several  weeks  ago  or  the  form  in  the 
column  to  the  right.  Send  it  to  the  AGS  Treasurer,  Robert 
Klisiewicz,  46  Granite  Street,  Webster,  MA  01570. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE 

AGS  25*^  Anniversary  Fund  Drive 

$2500  or  more  — Farber  Circle 
$1000  to  2499  —  Obelisk  Level 
$500  to  $999  —  Tablestone  Level 
$100  to  $499  —  Headstone  Level 
$1  to  $99  — Footstone  Level 


,  annually . 
yes  


no 


TOTAL  PLEDGE  $ 

(paid  semi-annually . 
First  Payment  Enclosed: 

Name  as  it  will  be  listed  in  the  Anniversary  Booklet 


Address. 


.  I  wish  to  remain  anonymous. 

.  I  wish  to  make  my  gift  in  memory  of 


.  I  wish  my  donation  to  go  toward 
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You  will  see  reproduced  on  the 
front  cover  the  stars  and  stripes 
carved  on  a  gravestone  and 
photographed  by  Gregory  Thorpe  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Surely  it 
speaks  for  all  United  States  members, 
and  just  as  surely  all  AGS  members 
regardless  of  nationality  would  wish 
to  express  their  sympathy  for  those 
who  lost  someone  dear  to  them  on 
September  11. 

AGS  members  normally  go  to 
cemeteries  to  study  stones  as 
elements  of  social  or  material  culture 
because  that  is  the  bond  we  share  by 
joining  the  association.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  careless  of  the 
emotional  importance  of  these 
memorials  for  the  people  who  placed 
them.  Because  we  must  put  aside  the 
deep  emotions  caused  by  death  as  we 
study  these  cultural  artifacts  does  not 
mean  we  are  incapable  of  such 
emotions. 

In  fact,  we  may  be  in  a  peculiar 
position  to  offer  help.  Psychologists 
say  a  period  of  mourning  is  necessary 
before  people  can  move  back  to  a 
normal  life. 

A  first  step  in  the  process  is  a 
funeral  or  memorial  service.  One  of 


the  steps  in  the  closure  of  mourning 
can  be  choosing  a  memorial  stone  that 
insures  the  perpetuity  of  the  name 
and  life  that  will  never  be  lost.  Many 
cultures  choose  a  year  as  the  proper 
period  of  mourning.  Many  Jews  place 
the  gravestone  on  the  first 
anniversary,  and  the  Chinese  have  a 
ritual  of  burning  money  on  the 
anniversary. 

May  all  those  who  are  now 

mourning 
find  their  way  to  a  peaceful 
acceptance  by 
next  September.  0 


Photo  by  John  Spaulding 
Firefighter 's  memorial  at  North 
Burial  Groimd  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 
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From  the  AGS  Office 


FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


[Editor's  Note:  We  are  pleased  to 
welcome  Marianne  Monoc  to  the  post 
of  AGS  Executive  Director.  She  comes 
with  previous  experience  in  directing, 
managing,  and  fundraising  for  non- 
profit organizations.  She  began  her 
work  with  us  October  22,  2001  and  is 
quickly  learning  our  names  and  faces, 
and  our  history  and  hopes  for  the 
future.] 


Marianne  Monoc 


I  am  excited  to  introduce  myself  as  the  new  Executive 
Director  of  the  AGS.  For  the  past  seven  years,  I  have  worked 
within  the  Hampshire  County  (Massachusetts)  non-profit 
sphere,  particularly  in  the  field  of  social  service/social 
change.  I  worked  closely  for  several  years  with  First  Call  for 
Help  and  the  Hampshire  County  Family  Network,  and 
served  as  Director  of  Hampshire  Health  Access,  a  local  non- 
profit health  care  project. 

Through  my  previous  work,  I  developed  supervisory, 
grantwriting,  fundraising,  fiscal  management,  and  program 
planning  and  promotion  skills,  including  the  development 
of  marketing  tools  such  as  brochures  and  newsletters.  I  have 
extensive  experience  in  training  and  overseeing  student 
interns  and  volunteers. 

Currently,  I  am  also  employed  as  the  Grants  Manager 
for  the  Solidago  Foundation  in  Northampton,  a  grantmaking 
organization  with  a  focus  on  environmental,  economic,  and 
global  justice,  as  well  as  electoral  reform. 

History,  however,  was  the  focus  of  my  educational 
background,  as  well  as  my  first  love,  and  I  am  thrilled  to  be 
able  to  actively  utilize  my  knowledge  in  this  field  once  again 
by  heading  the  AGS. 

Marianne  Monoc 
Executive  Director 


FROM  THE  Office  Manager 

I  began  working  for  AGS  in  November  1999  as  the 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director,  and  was 
promoted  to  Office  Manager  when  I  returned  to  the  AGS 
office  in  October  2001.  My  primary  responsibilities  are 
sending  renewal  notices,  processing  new  memberships, 
receiving  the  sales  orders,  sending  them  out,  and  keeping 
the  records  of  both  membership  and  sales  in  the  computer. 
Assisting  members  and  non-members  with  inquiries,  keeping 
things  running  smoothly  by  maintaining  inventory,  and 
doing  some  light  bookkeeping  round  out  my  varied  tasks. 

I  am  originally  from  Lynnfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
moved  to  Western  Mass  in  1988.  I  attended  Greenfield 
CommuTuty  College  and  graduated  from  UMass  Amherst  in 


Andrea  Cariin 


[Editor's  Note:  We  are  pleased  to 
welcome  back  Andrea  Cariin  in  her  new 
position  of  Office  Manager.  She  is 
continuing  work  she  did  for  us 
previously  when  she  was  our 
Administrative  Assistant  as  well  as 
performing  new  financial  duties. 
Andrea  returned  just  as  Denise  Webb 
left  the  Executive  Director  position, 
providing  us  with  stability  we  needed 
during  our  transition  period.] 


1993,  where  I  designed  my  own  major  in  Biblical  Archaeology, 
and  minored  in  Judaic  Studies.  Part  of  my  program  included 
working  on  an  excavation  outside  of  Jerusalem  in  1992. 
Currently,  my  interests  have  shifted  from  archaeology  and 
Biblical  studies,  but  I  still  love  reading  and  learning  history, 
and  lately  1  have  been  studying  Northern  Cultures. 

Before  coming  to  AGS,  1  worked  in  customer  service,  as  a 
part-time  librarian,  and  as  an  administrative  assistant  for 
Greenfield  Community  College. 

Andrea  Cariin 
Office  Manager 
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Photo  by  Constance  Halpom 
Fig.  1  Pebbles  left  on  the  marker  for  Jimmy  Ernst  in  Green  River  Cemetery,  Long  Island.. 


F.A.Q. — A  Question  Wrapped  in  a  Conundrum 
Why  Do  Jews  Put  Pebbles  on  Gravestones? 


Roberta  Halpom 


It  wasn't  until  about  ten  years  after  I  became  a  gravestone 
fanatic  that  I  even  thought  to  ask  why.  Like  most  people 
who  rarely  examine  the  origin  of  their  family  customs,  I  "just 
did  it."  Whenever  I  did  a  rubbing  of  a  Jewish  stone,  I  always  left 
a  pebble  behind,  not  realizing,  until  writing  this  essay,  that  1  never 
left  a  stone  when  I  was  recording  a  memorial  of  any  other 
religious  denominahon. 

When  it  finally  dawned  on  me  that  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea 
ivhi/ 1  left  the  pebbles,  I  began  to  ask  aroimd.  Most  rabbis  I  talked 
to  didn't  know  the  answer  either.  By  and  large,  they  said,  "We 
just  do  it." 

Two  responses  were  common,  however — the  one  I  was 
offered  as  a  child,  and  the  other  more  speculative.  The  first 
answer  was  that  you  left  a  pebble  behind  to  console  any  relative 
who  would  visit  the  grave  later,  customarily  during  the  week 
between  our  High  Holy  Days — Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom 
Kippur — in  the  fall. 

The  other  frequently  repeated  rationale  was  that  the  early 
Jews  were  nomadic  desert  dwellers  and  would  bury  their  dead 
in  the  sand,  marking  the  site  with  large  stones  to  keep  wild  beasts 
from  digging  up  the  body.  Then  it  would  be  a  mitzvah  (a  blessing). 


for  passers-by  to  add  another  stone  to  the  pile.  A  silly 
response  was  also  printed  in  Ann  Landers'  column  on  June 
26, 2001,  which  came  from  a  rabbi  who  opined  that  since 
Jews  don't  bring  flowers  to  a  grave  site,  they  leave  pebbles 
instead,  and  give  the  money  normally  spent  at  the  florist 
to  charity. 

The  only  problem  with  the  "wild  animal"  answer  lies 
in  the  Bible.  In  Genesis  23,  when  Sarah,  the  wife  of  the 
Jews'  progenitor,  Abraham,  dies  at  the  (miraculous)  age 
of  127  in  Hebron,  "Abraham  spoke  to  the  children  of  Heth, 
saying,  'I  am  a  stranger  and  sojourner  with  you;  give  me 
a  possession  of  a  burying  place  with  you.  .  .  .  He  then 
asked  Ephron,"  (obviously  a  wealthy  land-owner)  "that 
he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  .  .  for  the  full 
price."  There  "Abraham  buried  Sarah,  his  wife,  in  the 
cave."'  In  Genesis  25:5  we  learn  that  Abraham  eventually 
joined  Sarah  there,  and,  as  well,  his  descendants  Jacob, 
and  then  Joseph,  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  According  to  American 
Cemetery  magazine^,  archaeologists  claim  they  even  know 
where  the  cave  is  located. 

The  only  support  we  find  for  the  "empty  desert" 
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theory  lies  in  Genesis  35:7  where  we  learn  that  while  the 
tribe  was  still  nomadic,  Jacob's  wife,  Rachel,  died  in  childbirth. 
"And  Joseph  set  up  a  pillar  on  Rachel's  grave,  while  on  the 
way  to  Ephreth  (now  called  Bethlehem)." 

So  until  very  recently,  I  felt  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
remembrance  theory.  This  puzzle  has  been  around  for  such  a 
long  time.  As  a  sixteenth  century  Hebrew  scholar  wrote  in 
answer  to  the  same  question,  "We  do  this  as  a  comfort  for  the 
bereaved,  because  it  indicates  that  others  share  their  sorrow 
and  grief." 

Whichever  choice  one  adheres  to,  rubbers  need  a  sturdy 
implement  to  knock  off  the  pebbles  from  the  gravestone  of  a 
Jewish  celebrity.  When  I  visited  Sholem  Aleichim's  stone 
(author  of  the  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  stones),  it  took  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  remove  them  from  every  crarmy  to  make  my 
rubbing.  Of  course,  I  very  scrupulously  (or  was  it 
superstitiously?)  put  them  all  back  when  I  was  done.  The 
same  intrusive  rocks  can  be  found  on  graves  of  many  other 
well-known  Jews,  who  probably  forgot  what  a  synagogue 
looked  like  ten  minutes  after  their  bar  milzvah  (or  acceptance 
into  manhood)  was  over,  such  as  that  brilliant  libertine, 
Leonard  Bernstein.  Green  River  Cemetery,  in  Long  Island, 
contains  the  burials  of  secular  Jewish  painters,  sculptors,  and 
writers  who  changed  the  world-wide  face  of  serious  art.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  left  their  religion  far  behind, 
here  is  the  grave  of  James  Ernst,  a  philosopher.  We  had  to 
push  the  pebbles  aside  so  we  could  photograph  the 
inscription.  (Fig.  1) 

Another  factor  to  be  considered,  at  least  in  New  York,  is 
the  melding  (sic)  pot  composition  of  our  city.  I  was  busy,  on 
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Photo  by  Roberta  Halpom 
Fig.  2  Gravestone  for  a  WW  II  veteran  in  Green-Wood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn 


Photo  by  Constance  Halpom 
Fig.  3  Pebbles  at  a  Christian  memorial.  Green  River  Cemetery. 

a  berugn  day  in  April,  rubbing  the  stone  of  a  little  Chinese 
girl,  when  I  saw  an  African- American  woman  placing  a 
pebble  on  a  gravestone  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  CathoUc 
monk.  I  stopped  working  and  asked  why.  She  told  me  that 
she  had  seen  her  Jewish  friends  placing  such  stones,  and 
thought  it  was  such  a  nice  idea,  that  she  started  doing  it 
herself.  Though  I  didn't  have  a  camera  with  me  that  day,  I 
was  armed  with  one  recently  at  the  non-sectarian  Green- 
Wood  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn.  Here  is  a  much  beloved  veteran 
of  World  War  11,  in  an  Italian  Catholic  plot,  with  a  pebble  on 
his  stone  (Fig.  2). 

Another  photograph  taken  of  a  memorial  to  an  urmamed 
physicist,  with  the  chi-rho  on  the  base  of  the  marker, 
containing  an  ornamental  bowl  filled  with  pebbles  by  visitors 
(Fig.  3).  Yet  another  photograph  was  taken  at  a  memorial 
just  outside  West  Point  cemetery,  dedicated  to  "Captain 
Molly,"  (Margaret  Corbin)  who  accompanied  her  husband,  a 
Revolutionary  cannoneer,  to  the  hiUs  above  the  Hudson  River. 
The  British  were  sailing  up  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  vital 
passageway  to  the  balance  of  the  state,  after  they  had  captured 
New  York  City.  When  her  husband  was  killed,  Corbin 
jumped  to  the  cannon  and  continued  firing  until  she  was 
wounded.  Pebbles  dot  the  small  pedestal  of  this  Christian 
heroine  who  helped  to  save  our  Republic  (Fig.  4). 

However,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  real  answer  comes 
from  archaeological  studies.  A  recent  article  entitled  "Sacred 
Stones  in  the  Desert,"  caught  my  eye  in  my  newest  Biblical 
Archaeology  Review?  Evidently  archaeologists  in  the  Sinai  and 
Negev  deserts  in  the  southern  Near  East  have  foimd  and 
documented  142  independent  masseboth  or  "standing  stones," 
appearing  throughout  these  arid  lands.  Uzi  Avner,  the  author, 
writes:  "They  are  unmistakably  purposeful  arrangements  of 
carefully  selected  crude  stones,  set  vertically  into  the  ground, 
individually  or  in  groups."  They  were  erected  "where  Israel 
first  emerged  as  a  God-fearing  nation.  The  Bible  makes  it 
clear  that  these  standing  stones  had  a  pervasive,  if  ambiguous 
cultic  significance  in  early  Israelite  religion."    In  the 
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background  of  the  cover  photograph,  a  group  of  dark  hills  is 
displayed,  which  resemble  the  natural  structures  in  which 
Abraham's  cave  might  have  been  located. 

Avner  also  recalls  the  story  of  Jacob's  dream  of  ascending 
the  ladder  to  heaven  at  Beth-El,  in  Genesis  28:22.  He  takes 
the  stone  on  which  he  was  sleeping  and  sets  it  up,  stating, 
"This  stone  that  I  have  set  up  as  a  pillar  (or  massebah)  shall  be 
God's  house."  Avner  also  lists  other  Biblical  passages  that 
describe  tnasseboth  (plural)  in  a  positive  sense  such  as  Jacob 
pouring  oil  on  the  stone,  and  calling  it  Beth  Elohim  (The  House 
of  God),  Moses  erecting  twelve  masseboth  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Sinai  when  signing  the  covenant  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Lord  (Exodus  24:4-8),  and  Joshua  setting  up  a  "great  stone" 
to  Yahweh  (God)  to  renew  another  covenant  with  the  Lord 
(Joshua  24:26-27).  Although  Avner  states  that  there  are 
thirteen  different  citations  in  the  Bible  that  condemn  these 
stones  as  cult  worship,  there  seem  to  be  an  equal  number 
that  accept  their  existence. 

What  I  am  proposing,  therefore,  is  that  placement  by  Jews 
of  a  stone  on  a  burial  site  is  an  atavistic  memory  of  those 
ancient  days  when  it  stood  for  the  House  of  God  as  Jacob 
described  it.  The  pebble,  therefore,  represents  a  wish  that 
the  soul  interred  beneath  it  should  be  residing  in  that  House. 

References 

'Readers  may  find  that  the  Biblical  quotations  offered  here  differ  from  the 
wording  of  their  own.  This  is  the  result  of  the  seven  year  effort  of  the 
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Photo  by  Roberta  Halpom 
Fig.  4    Marker  for  Capt.  Molly  at  West  Point 
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Photos  by  Lisa  Cook 
An  angel  that  has  been  recovered  but  not  claimed 

Cemetery  Chic: 
Robbing  the  Dead  of  New  Orleans 

Lisa  L.  Cook 

All  of  us  were  shocked  to  read  about  the  exterit  of  theft  from  New 
Orleans  cemeteries.  Here  is  a  more  complete  account  than  you 
could  find  in  any  newspaper. 

In  1998  the  first  alarm  was  raised  by  Tom  Bate,  a  New  Orleanian 
transplanted  to  Los  Angeles.  Scouring  some  of  Los  Angeles'  most  tres-chic 
antique  emporiixms,  he  recognized  many  items  as  funerary  art  unique  to 
the  necro-architecture  of  Louisiana.  Continuing  on  through  more  shops,  he 
found  statuary,  crosses,  iron  urns,  and  rusty  iron  finials  transformed  into 
lamps.  At  "Demolicious"  antiques,  a  trendy  Los  Angeles  shop,  he  happened 
upon  a  somewhat  common  element  in  New  Orleans  cemeteries,  Victorian 
cast-iron  wire  chairs  and  a  bench.  This  furniture  would  be  placed  next  to  a 
tomb,  so  that  families  could  mourn  in  comfort  while  pondering  mortality. 
The  benches  up  for  purchase  still  bore  the  cast-iron  names  of  the  dead. 

Bate  was  appalled  at  the  amount  of  stolen  artifacts,  and  more  so  by  the 
assumptive  attitude  of  the  Los  Angeles  sellers.  After  he  contacted  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  and  explained  that  a  salesperson  at 
"Demolicious"  antiques  in  Los  Angeles  had  informed  him  the  items  he  was 
interested  in  were  from  New  Orleans,  the  LAPD  put  a  hold  on  the  iron 
bench  and  two  iron  chairs.  The  price  tag  on  these  items  was  between  $1,650 
and  $1,800.  Vivian  Levy,  co-owner  of  "Demolicious,"  claimed  these  benches 
were  purchased  from  an  auction  in  Warrenton,  Texas.  Levy  declined  to 
identify  the  Louisiana-based  seller.  She  further  claims  to  have  had  no  idea 
these  were  stolen  goods  until  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  put  a  hold 
on  them.  Her  final  comment  on  this  situation  was  "Look,  I  just  sell  nice 
things,  it  doesn't  mean  I  am." 

While  cemetery  thefts  are  not  new  to  New  Orleans,  the  recent  escalation 
of  thievery  has  left  New  Orleanians  aghast.  As  the  scale  of  the  thefts  became 
public,  families  began  to  monitor  their  loved  ones'  graves  with  closer 


scrutiny.  This  situation  seems  to  mirror  an 
earlier  era  when  fanulies  kept  watch  over  the 
graves  of  recently  buried  family  members  to 
prevent  body-snatchers  from  robbing  the 
dead.  The  publicity  generated  by  these  thefts 
led  to  an  avalanche  of  police  reports 
concerning  missing  funerary  items.  As  a 
result,  the  New  Orleans  Police  Department 
launched  an  unprecedented  investigation  that 
eventually  led  to  a  joint  investigation  between 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Department  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

The  mystery  of  the  thefts  began  to  unravel 
when  a  groundskeeper  at  Lake  Lawn  Metairie 
Cemetery  reported  having  seen  a  suspicious- 
looking  white  van  with  two  men  inside 
cruising  slowly  amongst  the  elaborate  tombs. 
After  he  jotted  down  the  van's  license  plate, 
the  white  van  sped  away,  leaving  in  its  wake 
a  tall  marble  angel  askew  on  its  pedestal.  On 
April  7, 1998,  the  groundskeeper  saw  the  same 
two  men  and  the  same  white  van  stop  at  a 
tomb.  After  the  van  left,  the  groundskeeper 
discovered  several  marble  items  missing  from 
the  tomb.  After  he  alerted  the  poHce,  it  was 
determined  that  the  van  was  registered  to  Carl 
Campo.  Campo  confessed  and  led  police  to 
all  of  the  thieves  involved.  Then  came  the 
biggest  shock,  the  ring  of  thieves  had  been 
organized  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
respected  antique  dealers  in  New  Orleans. 

Thieves  David  Dominici,  Warren  Angelo, 
Carl  Campo,  and  Jaimie  Donaldson  comprised 
the  bandits  who  diligently  went  about 
emptying  New  Orleans  cemeteries,  allegedly 
under  the  direction  of  antique  dealers  who 
Campo  claims  virtually  placed  orders  for 
specific  cemetery  artifacts.  Police  described 
Dominici  and  Angelo  as  career  thieves  with 
long  arrest  records.  At  the  time  of  the  arrests, 
Dominici  and  Donaldson  were  already  in 
custody  on  unrelated  charges.  The  penalties 
faced  by  these  men,  if  convicted,  could  be  ten 
years  in  jail  with  a  $2,000  fine  on  each  theft 
and  possession  count,  as  well  as  five  years  in 
jail  with  $1,000  fine  on  each  conspiracy  count. 

The  thieves'  information  led  to  charges 
against  antique  dealers  Peter  Patout,  Dr.  Roy 
Boucvalt,  and  Aaron  Jarabica.  When  the  poUce 
paid  a  visit  to  Peter  Patout,  a  descendant  of 
Louisiana  sugar  planters,  they  discovered  and 
seized  two  funerary  statues,  including  a 
$50,000  marble  Madonna  from  Mr.  Patout's 
lush  private  garden.  Dr  Roy  P.  Boucvalt,  an 
anesthesiologist,  was  arrested  after  police 
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seized  over  $43,000  dollars  worth  of  stolen  cemetery  items  at 
Boucvalt  House,  his  150-year-old  Greek-revival  home.  Also 
arrested  was  Aaron  Jarabica,  co-owner  of  Top  Drawer 
Antiques  and  Auctions.  Mr.  Jarabica  explained  that  he  bought 
the  artifacts  from  some  men  claiming  the  items  were  from 
their  grandmother's  estate.  However,  police  were  unable  to 
determine  the  existence  of  such  an  estate.  One  more  arrest 
was  made,  Andrew  Antippas,  owner  of  Barristers  Gallery. 
Mr.  Antippas,  in  a  prior  incident,  pled  guilty  to  the  theft  of 
five  rare  maps  from  Yale  University,  for  which  he  spent  a  year 
in  prison.  Found  in  his  home  were  two  wire  cemetery  benches. 
After  the  shock  of  these  thefts  began  to  lessen,  the  process 


An  example  of  a  wire  bench  that  is  frequently  stolen. 

of  recovery  and  restoration  began.  Many  family  members 
who  have  reported  missing  items,  visited  a  storehouse  of 
recovered  statuary.  One  woman  found  closure  after  waiting 
helplessly  for  five  months  as  an  estimated  $63,000  in  statues 
continued  to  vanish.  Lucille  Prima,  a  relative  of  the  jazz 
legend  Louis  Prima,  had  recently  buried  her  fourteen-year- 
old  grandson,  killed  by  an  accidental  shooting.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  storehouse  and  spotted  her  two  angels,  it  was 
all  she  could  do  not  to  break  dov\m  sobbing.  Mike  GigUo, 
whose  family  tomb  near  the  Prima  family's  tomb  was  also 
plundered,  arrived  at  the  storehouse  expecting  only  a  press 
conference.  He  and  his  sister  were  shocked  to  see  their 
statuary  in  the  storehouse,  and  hugged  each  other  with  joy 
and  relief.  Mr.  Giglio  explained  that  it  was  his  birthday  and 
he  couldn't  think  of  a  better  present. 

So  far  there  are  not  enough  claims  for  all  the  statuary 
recovered.  The  police  are  certain  the  artifacts  are  stolen,  but 
many  families  are  gone,  leaving  no  one  to  claim  these  family 
treasures.  New  Orleans  Councilwoman  Suzanne  Haik-TerreU 
suggests  that  families  should  document  their  tombs  with 
photographs,  and  also  record  the  condition  of  the  tombs.  The 
police  have  specifically  recommended  what  should  be 
photographed,  and  how.    Close-ups  of  statues,  urns,  and 


inscriptions  should  be  documented  since  this  would  provide 
detailed  evidence  in  case  of  theft.  Additionally,  wide  shots 
of  the  tomb  and  surrounding  scenery  would  aid  in  restoring 
the  stolen  item  to  the  proper  grave-site. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  this  glut  of  thefts  to  a  halt,  the  New 
Orleans  Cemetery  Preservation  Advisory  Committee 
(NOCPAC,)  chaired  by  Ms.  Louise  Fergusson  of  Save  Our 
Cemeteries,  worked  with  the  office  of  New  Orleans  City 
Attorney  Mavis  Early  to  prepare  the  amendment  which  was 
then  sent  to  state  senators  Jon  Johnson  and  John  Hainkel. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  police  in  keeping  tabs  on  the 
buying  and  selling  of  cemetery  artifacts  through  antique 
shops  and  second-hand  dealers.  The  senate  voted  36-0  for 
Bill  931  which  will  help  to  create  a  way  to  control  the  city's 
disappearing  heritage  and  private  property.  Louisiana 
Governor  Foster  was  then  presented  with  the  bill  from  the 
Senate  and  signed  off  on  it.  The  biU  wUl  create  better  paper 
trails  for  police  to  follow  stolen  items  and  recover  them.  A 
new  requirement  set  forth  in  this  bUl  calls  for  antique  and 
second-hand  dealers  to  hold  the  objects  at  least  thirty  days 
before  reselling.  Additionally,  dealers  are  prohibited  from 
buying  or  exchanging  cemetery  artifacts  from  anyone  under 
eighteen,  anyone  appearing  drunk,  and  "knovm  thieves."  For 
a  purchase  to  be  complete,  the  dealer  must  fill  out  a  detailed 
form  containing  a  signed  statement  by  the  dealer  that  the 
seller  has  provided  valid  photo  ID.  This  is  critical  if  trade  in 
stolen    cemetery   items    is    to   be    stopped.   AH  of  the 

Continued  on  page  26 
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Photo  by  Brenda  Rejnnolds 
Billboard  at  the  Worcester  Historical  Museum 
announcing  a  gravestone  exhibit 


Pause  &  Cast  an  Eye  was  an  exhibit  at  the  Worcester  Historical 
Museum  that  was  designed  by  the  museum  staff  under  the  direction  of 
Executive  Director  William  Wallace,  (an  AGS  Board  member),  and  with  the 
assistance  of  AGS  members.  It  ran  from  June  24, 2001  to  October  31,  2001. 

This  exhibit  focuses  on  the  contribution  of  Worcester  residents  to  gravestones 
and  gravestone  studies.  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  (1856-1951),  Dan  &  Jessie 
Lie  Farber,  William  Young,  and  Benjamin  Harris  Kinney  (1821-1888)  are  featured. 

Upon  entering  the  Booth  Gallery  you  will  see  a  layout  on  the  oldest 
Worcester  burying  grounds  but  you  will  be  quickly  attracted  to  the  Forbes  area. 
An  "island"  display  shows  a  gravestone  being  photographed  with  Mrs.  Forbes' 
camera.  The  portrait  of  a  youthful  Mrs.  Forbes  and  descriptive  signs  teU  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Forbes'  work  interspersed  with  quotes  from  her  book.  Gravestones 
of  Early  New  England  and  the  Men  Who  Made  Them,  1 652-1800,  a  copy  of  which  is 
on  display  for  reference.  Twenty  or  more  of  her  photographs  are  displayed. 

The  area  dedicated  to  Dan  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  gives  brief  biographies  of 
each.  Close  by  is  a  computer  loaded  with  the  eleven  CDs  of  the  Farber 
Gravestone  Photograph  Collection  that  includes  photographs  by  Mrs.  Forbes 
and  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield,  providing  easy  to  access  to  the  images. 

No  exhibit  about  Dan  Farber  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  his 
mirror  technique  to  light  grave  markers.  A  static  display  similar  to  that  for 
Mrs.  Forbes  displays  Dan's  mirror  and  a  35  mm  camera  like  the  one  on  the  back 
of  his  own  gravestone.  The  second  display  has  a  gravestone,  a  light  for  the 
"sun,"  and  a  moveable  mirror  that  you  can  move  to  properly  light  the  stone. 

Nick  Benson  is  featured  in  a  seven-minute  video  titled,  "Carving  a 
Gravestone"  that  shows  how  to  carve  letters  in  slate.  Nearby  are  tools  of  the 


trade  and  an  area  where  you  can  design 
your  own  gravestone  in  clay. 

The  AGS  panel  gives  information 
about  the  founding  of  AGS  and  displays 
some  of  the  key  documents  AGS  has 
published.  The  national  office  of  AGS  was 
housed  in  the  Worcester  Historical 
Museum  for  five  years  from  1990-1995,  so 
at  that  time  our  history  merged  with 
Worcester's  history. 

The  Gravestone  Rubbing  area  is  next 
with  a  video  narrated  by  Jessie  Lie  Farber. 
After  watching  the  video  you  are  invited 
to  make  a  rubbing  of  two  slate  markers 
using  the  skills  that  you  have  just  learned. 

Across  the  aisle  there  is  a  display  on 
Worcester  carvers.  Prominent  in  the 
display  is  Benjamin  Harris  Kinney,  a 
nineteenth-century  carver  and  sculptor, 
who  had  been  the  subject  of  an  exhibit  at 
the  Worcester  Historical  Museum  in  1985 
as  well  as  a  book  on  the  work  of  Benjamin 
Harris  Kinney  by  William  Wallace, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Worcester 
Historical  Museum. 

Nearby  is  an  area  featuring  the 
Worcester  Common  project  where  Dan 
Farber  and  others  mapped  the  burying 
ground  on  the  Common  where  all  the 
gravestones  had  been  laid  flat  and  covered 
over.  In  1968  twenty  bodies  were  moved 
to  other  Worcester  cemeteries. 

The  exhibit  concludes  with  a  panel 
titled  "Memorials  Today."  Just  outside  the 
Booth  Gallery  make  sure  you  see  the 
marker  for  Jonas  Rice  (1672-1753)  by 
William  Young  of  Worcester. 

Many  of  the  objects  on  display  were 
lent  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Linwood  Erskine  Jr., 


Photo  by  Brenda  Reynolds 
Monitor  shows  a  video  of  Jessie  Farber 
teaching  rubbing  techniques. 
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Ann  Parker  &  Avon  Neal,  Rock  of 
Ages,  Rural  Cemetery,  Sansoucy 
quarry,  and  the  Heritage 
Plantation  of  Sandwich  [Mass.]. 
Assistance  by  AGS  was  provided 
by  Brenda  Reynolds,  Ellen 
Kosmer,  and  Robert  Klisiewicz. 
The  exhibit  was  mounted  with  the 
support  of  Jessie  Lie  Farber  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society 
and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural 
Council.    0 


Association  for 

Gravestone  Studies 


Top:  Part  of  the  AGS  section  of  the  exhibit.  Middle:  A  long  row  of  photos  of  New  England  gravestones.  Bottom  Left:  A  computer 
with  the  Farber  collection  of  gravestone  photographs,  available  for  people  to  browse  through.  Centen  a  section  of  the  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes  display.  Right:  Elizabeth  Spaulding  works  with  the  mirror  to  cast  light  on  a  gravestone  for  clearer  photographing. 

Below  Left:  A  place  where  visitors  can  try  their  hand  at  carving  their  epitaph  in  clay.  Right:  another  display  showing  light  shining  on 
a  mirror  that  casts  light  on  a  gravestone  with  a  camera  on  a  tripod  ready  to  snap  a  picture. 

Photos  of  the  exhibit  were  taken  by 
Brenda  Reynolds  and  John  Spaulding. 
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The  Sandstone  Lamson  Carvings  in  Connecticut 

When  you  walk  into  the  beautiful  old  graveyard  in  Milford, 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  intermixing  of 
Boston  area  slates  and  bright  orange-red  sandstones.  Strikingly,  the 
latter  appear  to  have  been  carved  by  members  of  the  Lamson  family. 
Although  the  work  of  several  generations  of  Lamsons  has  been 
studied  in  detail  from  the  time  of  Harriette  Forbes  through  the 
detailed  work  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Tucker  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
this  body  of  work  in  southwestern  Connecticut  seems  to  have  been 
largely  overlooked. 

This  column  is  not  written  to  provide  answers  to  the  significance 
of  these  Lamson-type  sandstones  but  rather  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  researchers  a  fine  opportunity  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  this  carving  tradition.  It  is  thus  asking  questions  rather 
than  attempting  to  give  answers. 

Lamson-like  sandstones,  while  abundant  at  Milford,  also  occur 
in  surrounding  graveyards  although  there  is  as  yet  no  inventory  of 
them.  Susan  Kelley  and  Anne  Williams  in  their  manuscript  notes 
on  western  Connecticut  graveyards  indicate  similar  stones  in  Derby, 
Woodbridge,  and  New  Milford. 

At  Milford  itself  there  are  at  least  32  of  these  sandstones  that 
bear  what  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  typical  Lamson  designs  and 
are  in  marked  contrast  to  any  other  sandstone  carvings  found  in 
Connecticut.  An  elaborate  example  of  this  work  is  the  Captain 
Samuel  Gunn  (1749)  stone  (Fig.  1). 
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All  photos  by  Jim  Slater;  all  stones  in  Milford,  Connecticut 
Fig.  1  Stone  for  Capt.  Samuel  Gunn  (1749) 
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Fig.  2  Stone  for  Phebe  Gillit  (1756) 

Contrasting  with  a  "typical"  Lamson  stone  such  as  that  for 
Samuel  Gunn  are  about  twenty  stones  with  definite  Lamson-Uke 
feattires  but  in  which  the  teeth  on  the  skull  have  become  extremely 
narrowed,  so  that  the  skull  above  the  teeth  appears  to  be  sitting  on 
a  pedicel.  The  Phebe  Gilllit  (1756)  stone  is  a  typical  example  (Fig.  2). 
Kelley  and  Williams  have  tentatively  called  these  stones  the  work 
of  the  "Wasp  Carver". 

Another  remarkable  thing  about  all  of  these  sandstones  is  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  carved  within  a  very  short  period  of  time 
as  the  dates  range  from  1748  through  1756.  Interestingly,  the  stones 
by  the  "Wasp  Carver"  range  slightly  later  than  the  more  typical 
Lamson  stones  and  give  the  impression  that  after  1750  (date  on 
stones)  the  Wasp  carver  takes  over  the  work  from  the  Lamson-master 
preceding  him. 

Because  the  lettering  on  all  of  these  stones  is  so  different,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  carving  and  lettering  on  all  of  the  stones 
was  done  by  the  same  hand  (compare  the  large  elaborate  lettering 
on  the  John  Camp  stone  (1752)  (Fig.  3)  with  that  on  the  William 
Powell  stone  (1755)  (Fig.  4).  Also  one  should  note  that  the  Israel 
Northrup  (1750)  stone  (Fig.  5 )  seems  somewhat  transitional  between 
the  "typical"  Lamson  work  and  that  of  the  "Wasp  Carver". 

The  beautiful  sandstone  for  Margaret  Smith  (1750)  (Figs.  6  and 
7 )  also  appears  to  be  a  Lamson  cherub  stone  with  the  lettering  very 
carefully  executed. 

What  then  is  this  column  attempting  to  do?  First,  of  course,  to 
bring  the  presence  of  these  stones  to  the  attention  of  students  of 
colonial  gravestone  art.  Second,  to  suggest  that  the  many  beautiful 
Lamson  slates  in  graveyards  in  southwestern  Connecticut  were  not, 
in  many  cases,  shipped  from  eastern  Massachusetts  but  resulted  from 
the  presence  in  the  area  of  established  Lamson  carvers,  and  probably 
other  carvers  working  with  them.  What  is  the  evidence?  The  short 
period  during  which  these  sandstones  were  carved  might  suggest 
that  Lamsons  were  in  the  area  for  a  very  short  time,  but  never  really 
established  there. 

Unfortunately,  Dr  Caulfield's  notes  on  these  stones  are  very 
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Charles  Keck  (1875-1951):  Sculptor  and  Funerary  Artist 

Any  study  of  the  work  of  more  recent  funerary  artists  compels 
us  to  first  make  some  comparisons  with  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  How  does  it  differ? 

As  with  architecture  and  matters  of  dress,  discernible  changes 
in  material,  size,  and  style  have  evolved  over  time.  Just  as  life  was 
once  lived  at  a  far  more  leisurely  pace,  stylistic  changes  were  slow 
to  accelerate.  Among  the  general  public,  the  death's  head,  soul  effigy, 
and  urn  and  willow,  all  had  their  day,  then  eventually  fell  from  favor. 
While  "the  poor  are  ever  with  us,"  an  ever-growing  and  more  affluent 
middle-class  was  by  1900  joining  ranks  with  the  elite  in  matters  of 
memorialization.  Among  this  segment  of  our  American  population, 
impressive  statuary  has  proved  popular,  feeding  egos  and  permitting 
family  and  friends  to  affirm  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  the 
deceased.  Unfortunately,  lettering  no  longer  receives  the  respect  it 
is  due  as  an  art  form.  Unlike  the  colonial  stonecarvers,  post-1900 
portrait  stone  artists  have  generally  strived  for  realism  (either 
sculptor  or  customer-driven  choices)  and  almost  all  of  today's 
sculpted  pieces  are  "signed."  The  presence  of  signatures  has  also 
removed  some  of  the  tantalizing  mystery  from  gravestone  research 
and  carver  identification. 

Representative  of  the  breed  of  sculptor  who  surfaced  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  1800s  is  Charles  Keck,  bom  in  New  York  in  1875, 
the  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Camerer)  Keck.  The  father  was  a 
stained-glass  artist  and  the  son  was  exposed  to  the  fine  arts  at  an 
early  age.  Studies  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the  Art 
Students  League  of  New  York  were  followed  by  study  under 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  Philip  Martiny.  His  stint  as  an  assistant 
to  Saint-Gaudens  (1893-1898)  would  bring  some  of  the  master 
sculptor's  traditions  to  Keek's  later  work.  Like  sculptors  Teich  and 
Coppini,  Keck  was  also  interested  in  coin  design,  and  the  Souvenir 
Gold  Dollar  of  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  was  one  of  his 
numismatic  works. 

Typical  of  the  high  profile  types  for  whom  statuary  was 
considered  the  most  suitable  memorial  is  Huey  P.  Long.  There  is 
little  left  to  be  said  about  the  Pelican  State  politician  that  hasn't 
already  been  said.  He  was  far  from  revered  in  many  circles  but  was 
always  big  news  in  his  own  day  and  still  surfaces  in  controversial 
documentaries  from  time  to  time.  Long,  bom  August  30,  1893,  at 
Winnfield,  Louisiana,  served  as  Louisiana's  governor  from  1928  to 
1932,  and  was  then  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  from 
1932  until  his  death.  The  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet  on  September 
8, 1935,  he  died  two  days  later.  Called  "the  Kingfish,"  the  picturesque 


Long  was  founder  of  a  family  political  dynasty,  with  brother  Earl 
taking  up  the  cudgel  after  his  death.  At  a  later  date,  son  Russell's 
tight  grasp  on  Louisiana  politics  is  evidenced  by  his  six-time 
reelection  to  the  US  Senate. 

The  reforms  that  endeared  Long  to  nrral  poor  were  equally 
despised  by  those  who  were  required  to  support  his  programs 
through  heavy  taxation.  Though  he  had  his  admirers  and  his 
detractors,  almost  all  will  agree  his  gravemarker  makes  a  statement. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  is  right  where  he  would  want  it  to  be — 
overlooking  the  grounds  of  the  Louisiana  State  Capitol. 

"Gravemarker"  seems  far  too  generic  a  term  for  the  monument 
marking  the  gravesite.  A  seasoned  artist  by  the  time  he  was 
commissioned  to  execute  the  Long  gravemarker  in  1940,  Keek's  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  subject  shows  him  attired  in  a  double-breasted 
suit.  The  statue  was  cast  in  bronze,  then  set  atop  a  21-foot  marble 
column  centered  on  a  10-foot-square  granite  base.  The  Keck 
"signature"  appears  on  the  sculpture.  Carved  into  the  marble  base 
are  images  depicting  Long's  political  career,  including  realistic 
scenes  of  the  State  Capitol  where  he  served  as  governor,  the  Huey 
Long  Bridge,  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  campus  at  Baton 
Rouge.  The  State  Capitol,  designed  by  Long,  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
construction,  the  tallest  building  in  the  southern  U.S.  and  remains  a 
towering  silhouette  on  the  Baton  Rouge  skyline.  Today  both  the 
marble  column  and  granite  base  of  the  Long  marker  give  evidence 
of  cracks  and  the  white  marble  colvmin  bears  green  stains,  the  result 
of  water  run-off  from  the  bronze  statue.  Administration  of  the 
gravesite  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  of  Louisiana's  Office  of  State 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Examples  of  Keek's  work  appear  in  almost  every  state,  although 
more  numerous  in  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Among  his 
best  known  works  are  Booker  T  Washington  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama; 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Monument,  Charlottesville,  Virginia;  and 
sculptures  on  the  New  York  State  Education  Building,  Albany,  New. 
York.  Two  of  his  international  works  appear  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Constantinople. 

Married  late  in  life  (age  48)  to  Anne  CoUyer  at  Oceanside,  New 
Jersey,  the  two  set  up  housekeeping  in  1923  at  40  West  10th  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  he  had  maintained  his  studio  since  1911.  They 
would  eventually  have  three  sons. 

Keck  died  April  23,  1951,  at  his  home,  Gypsy  Trail  Camp,  in 
Carmel,  New  York.  The  photo  which  accompanied  his  death  notice 
in  The  New  York  Times  (April  24, 1951)  shows  him  to  be  anything  but 
the  stereotypical  long-haired  artist.  A  32nd-degree  Mason,  he  could 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  the  local  banker.  In  discussing  the 
sculptor's  works,  the  Times  considered  his  Father  Duffy  Memorial 
in  Times  Square  one  of  his  best  and  made  favorable  mention  of  the 
just-completed  figure  of  Abe  Lincoln  as  a  teenaged  barefoot  boy, 
executed  in  bronze. 

Not  just  a  follower.  Keck  was  a  leader  in  art  circles,  president 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  Century  Association,  Architectural 
League,  and  the  Numismatic  Society  at  various  times. 

Even  hard-nosed  Harry  S.  Truman,  not  known  for  his 
dedication  to  the  fine  arts,  admired  Keek's  work.  In  1949  Truman 
had  him  execute  a  life-sized  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson 
in  bronze  for  presentation  to  Truman's  hometown.  Independence, 
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(Includes  meals  Thursday  breakfast  through  Sunday  lunch  ,  all  conference  scheduled  events  on 

pages  A2  and  A3  in  gray,  excluding  Special  Excursions — "B"  below — and  lodging) 

Postmarked  by  April  15      Members  $240,  Non-members  $275 

Postmarked  by  May  25     Members  $300,  Non-members  $325 

(Please  indicate  bus  tour  choice  in  box  below.  No  registrations  after  May  25. 

Meals  on  'Ries.  and  Wed.  are  on  your  own  at  Cafe  SCAD  or  elsewhere) 


,.$_ 


B. 


Special  Excursions 

1.  Wednesday:  Charleston  all  day  tour  (no  meals)  -  $40 $_ 

2.  Wednesday:  Historic  Savannah  morning  tour  (no  meals)  -  $20 $_ 

3.  Friday:  Evening  Lantern  Tour  -  $15 $_ 


Registration  Fees  for  Single  Days 

2,  Thursday:  all  activities  and  meals by  4/15  -  $70;  by  5/25  -  $80 $_ 

1/2  day  Workshops  or  Participation  Sess.  only  (no  meals)  -  $25 $_ 

Conservation  Workshop  only  (Thurs  aft,  Fri.  morn)  -  $40 $_ 

3.  Friday:  all  activities  and  meals  (excluding  Lantern  Tour) by  4/15  -  $70;  by  5/25  -  $80 $_ 

6.  Saturday:  all  activites,  meals  including  banquet by  4/15  -  $80;  by  5/25  -  $90 $_ 

Bus  Tour  only  (no  meals)  -  $30 $_ 

7.  Sunday:  all  activities  and  meals by  4/15  -  $45;  by  5/25  -  $50 $_ 

Bus  tour  only  (no  meals)  -  $30 $_ 

(Please  indicate  bus  tour  choice  in  box  below.) 


D. 


Lodging  in  Turner  House  at  SCAD 

Tuesday,  sgl.  $50,  dbl.  $35  pp $_ 

Wednesday,  sgl.  $50,  dbl.  $35  pp $_ 

Thursday,  sgl  $50,  dbl.  $35  pp $_ 

Friday,  sgl.  $50,  dbl.  $35  pp $_ 

Saturday,  sgl.  $50,  dbl.  $35  pp $_ 

Sunday,  sgl.  $50,  dbl.  $35  pp $_ 


Saturday  Cemetery  Tours:  please  check 
your  preference  (see  page  A4) 

1.  TOUR  A 

2.  TOUR  B 


Sunday  Cemetery  Tours:  please  check 
your  preference 

1.  TOURC 

2.  TOUR  D 


TOTAL  A 

..$ 

ise 
reg 

Please  fill  out 
reverse  side 

return  this  form  with  your  check  to 
istrations  and  refunds  is  May  25,  2002. 

TOTAL  B 

..$ 

TOTAL  C 

..$ 
..$ 

TOTAL  D 

ADD  SALES  OR  EXHIBIT  TABLE  FEES  (over)... 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

.S 

..s 

i'lease  make  checks  payable  to  AGS  (No  credit  care 
Rosalee  Oakley,  Registrar,  19  Hadley  Place,  Hadley,  MA 

s  accepted).     Pie; 
01035.  Deadinefor 

Informal  Late  Night  Program 

I  wish  to  schedule  a  Late  Night  program. 


Topic: . 


I  prefer. 


.night.    Any  night  is   OK.. 


A  slide  projector  and  trays  are  available. 
Presentations  are  generally  limited  to  20  minutes. 


Additional  Information 


I  wish  to  room  with . 


I  need  a  first  floor  dorm  room  location. 
I  have  special  needs: 


I  plan  to  eat  these  meals  at  Cafe  SCAD: 


Tues 

lunch 

Hinnpr 

Wed 

hrpakfast 

hinch 

Hinnpr 

Thu. 

breakfast 

Innrh 

flinnpr 

Fri 

breakfast 

breakfast 

liinrVi 

Hinnpr 

Sat 

liinrh 

hanqiipt 

Snn. 

breakfast 

liinrh 

Exhibit  Reservation 

Exhibit  table  fee  $12  (Limit:  One  3 'x  6' table) 


Please  plan  to  have  your  exhibit  in  place  by  4  pm  Thursday, 
June  27th. 


Exhibit  Reservation  TOTAL. 


.$. 


Sales    Table    Reservation 

Sales  table  fee  $25    (Limit:  One  3'x  6'  table). 

Description  of  what  you  are  selling 


Please  plan  to  have  your  sales  materials  in  place,  ready  for 
business  by  4 pm  Thursday,  June  27th.  Bring  a  cloth  to  cover 
your  wares  when  left  unattended.  There  will  be  times  when  the 
sales  area  will  be  closed  during  meals  and  program  activities. 

Sales  Table  Reservation  TOTAL  $ 


I  plan  to  attend:  (important— please  check) 

Wed.  Charleston  Tour 

Wed.  Historic  Savannah  Tour 

Thur.  Photography  workshop ■ 

Thur.  Rubbing  workshop 

Conservation  workshop 


Silent  Auction 


I  will  donate  an  item(s)  to  the  silent  auction. 


on  Thur.  aft.  and  Fri.  mom. 
Participation  Sessions 

on  Thur.  aft.  and  Fri.  mom.  and  aft. 
Friday  Evening  Lantern  Tour 


Make  checks  payable  to 
The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

in  U.S.  funds  on  a  U.S.  bank  only 

Mail  to:  Conference  Registrar  Rosalee  Oaldey 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

For  questions  or  further  information: 

Telephone(413)  584-1756 

email:  oakl@javanet.com 

Fax  (413)  584-1756 


special  Reading  for  the  Savannah  Conference 


The  Old  Burying  Ground: 
Colonial  Park  Cemetery, 
Savannah,  Georgia  1750- 
1853 

by  Elizabeth  Carpenter  Piechocinski 

The  first  definitive  history  of  Colonial 
Park  Cemetery,  The  Old  Burying  Ground 
contains  a  complete  genealogical  reference 
section  of  people  buried  there  and  a  full- 
name  index  of  900  names.  The  book  includes 
a  compilation  of  short  biographical  histories 
of  many  historical  figures,  descriptions  of 
social  conditions,  medical  practices,  burial 
conditions,  and  the  symbolism  of  many  of 
the  gravestones  and  markers. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Union  soldiers 
used  Colonial  Cemetery  as  a  campground, 
and  the  author  notes  the  changes  made  by 
soldiers  to  some  of  the  grave  markers.  A  map 
is  included  as  an  aid  for  those  wishing  to 
locate  certain  graves.  (Images  of  America 
series) 

Softbound;  192  pages. 

$15.30  members,  $16.20  others 

Wt.  12  oz. 


Historic  Bonaventure 
Cemetery:  Photographs 
from  the  Collection  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society 

by  Amie  Marie  Wilson  and  Mandi  Dale 
Johnson 

The  book  illustrates  the  development  of 
Bonaventure  as  a  Victorian-style  cemetery 
and  the  transformation  from  a  private  estate 
to  a  public  cemetry.  The  photographs  give 
readers  a  fascinating  look  at  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  nation.  (Images 
of  America  series) 

Softbound;  126  pages;  index. 
$16.14  members,  $17.01  others 
Wt.  12  oz. 


Historic  Oakland 
Cemetery 

by  Tevi  Taliaferro 

This  cemetery  is  a  stop  along  the  way  for 
those  coming  to  the  conference  through 
Atlanta.  Listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  in  1976  as  a  significant 
exaniple  of  an  historic  Victorian-era  cemetry, 
Oakland  is  the  final  resting  place  of  more 
than  70,000  deceased,  including  author 
Margaret  Mitchell,  golfing  legend  Bobby 
Jones,  Confederate  soldiers,  Georgia 
governors,  and  Atlanta  mayors.  Oakland 
remains  an  active  cemetery,  a  public  park, 
and  an  educational  resource.  (Images  of 
America  series) 

Softbound.  126  pages 

$16.99  members,  $17.99  others 

Wt.  11  oz. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Boston  2001  Conference  T-Shirts 

Light  blue  with  navy  design  of  the  Joseph  Tapping  stone 

SALE  PRICE:  $7  for  S,M,L,XL; 

$9  for  2XL  and  3XL 


"^s^rs^. 
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FORM 
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vjsU  [ags\  Ja/ 

Oh,           RnnV 
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Wf 

rr>cf 

Old  Burying  Ground 

Piechocinski 

$ 

Historic  Bonaventure  Cem. 

Wilson  and  Tohnson 

$ 

Historic  Oakland  Cem. 

Taliaferro 

$ 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies.  All  checks  must  be  in  U.S.  funds 
drawn  on  a  U.S.  Bank. 

WEIGHT  TOTAL 

$ 

PRODUCT  TOTAL 

Boston  T-Shirt(s) 
Size 
Prices 

S&H  $  3.50  ea. 
Total  $ 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 

$ 

MASSACHUSETTS  SALES  TAX  (5%) 

$ 

NY  SALES  TAX  (combined  tax  for  youi 

locality) 

$ 

TOTAT 

S 

Check  here  if  you  w 
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Jend  your  order  to  AGS, 
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278  Ma 

<:e  a  copy  of  the  current 

State                    Z 

E-mail 

U.S.  SfflPPING  AND  HANDLING  BY  WEIGHT 

All  orders  are  by  First  Class  Mail 
Catagory  1                   Up  to  1  lb.            =     $3.50 
Catagory  2                  1. 1  lbs.  to  2  lbs.   =     $5.50 
Catagory  3                  2.1  lbs.  to  3  lbs.    =      $6.50 
Catagory  4                  3.1  lbs.  to  4  lbs.    =      $7.50 
Catagory  5                  4.1  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  =      $8.50 
Catagory  6                 6.1  lbs.  to  8  lbs   =     $10.50 
Catagory  7                 8.1  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  =     $12.50 

Canada  Standard  -  7-14  business  days 

AGS  pubUcations  list, 
ip 

1 

< 

l>o.uu  p 

Jitemat 
58.00  p 

tT  oraer  plus  ji.VD  lor  eacn  item. 

ional  Standard                                        ^ 
;r  order  plus  $5.95  for  each  item. 

in  Street,  Suite  207,  Gr 

eenfield,  MA  01301 

GENEALOGY  BOOKS  ON  SPECIAL  SALE 

limited  quantities  available 


Evidence:  Citation  & 
Analysis  for  the  Family 
Historian 

by  Elizabeth  Shown  Mills 

Legal  researchers  gathering  evidence  to 
defend  individual  or  ethical  rights,  as  well 
as  anthropologists,  archaeologists, 
demographers,  geographers,  historians, 
and  others  probing  the  past  will  find  the 
standards  for  citation  and  analysis 
explained  in  this  book  useful  in  the 
documentation  of  any  research  project. 

Hardbound;  105  pages,  no  illustrations 

List  price:  $16.95 

SALE  PRICE:  $12.00  members; 

$13.00  others 

Wt.  13  oz. 


Cite  Your  Sources:  A 
Manual  for  Documenting 
Family  Histories  and 
Genealogical  Records 

by  Richard  S.  Lackey 

If  you  like  to  leam  in  simple  yet  precise 
concepts,  here  is  an  easy-to-follow  manual 
for  the  genealogical  researcher.  Leam 
authentic  methods  to  document  and  record 
citations  from  your  family  ancestry. 

Softbound;  90  pages,  no  illustrations 

List  price:  $9.95 

SALE  PRICE:  $8.00  members; 

$8.95  others 

Wt.  7oz. 


Searching  American 
Probate  Records 


Loaded  with  explanations  and  direc- 
tions. Defines  and  explains  wUls  and  their 
place  in  the  probate  process,  relationships, 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  court 
system. 

Softbound;  52  pages 

List  price:  7.95 

SALES  PRICE:  $6.00  members; 

$6.95  others 

Wt.  9oz. 


Markers  XV 

On  special  sale  is  Markers  XV,  the  issue  that  includes  an  article  by  David  Gradwold  on  "Sephardic  Jewish 
Cemeteries  in  the  Caribbean  and  Eastern  North  America,"  (29  pages).  At  the  2002  conference  we  wUl  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  historic  Jewish  cemeteries  which  you  may  wish  to  include  on  your  self-guided  touring. 


Softcover,  356  pages,  164  illustrations,  8  article 
SALE  PRICE  with  this  coupon:  $15.00 
Wt.  1  lb.  9  oz 


AGS  catalog  listing  $20.00 


ORDER  FORM  FOR  SPECIAL  SALE 

OtY- 

Description 

Wt. 

Cost 

$ 

$ 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  the 
Association  for  Gravestone  Studies.    All 
checks  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  drawn  on  a 

WEIGHT  TOTAL 

PRODUCT  TOTAL 

$ 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 

$ 

MASSACHUSETTS  SALES  TAX  (5%) 

$ 

NY  SALES  TAX  (combined  tax  for  your  locality) 

$ 

TOTAL 

$ 

U.S.  SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING  BY  WEIGHT 

All  orders  are  by  First  Class  Mail 


Name. 


Catagory  1 

Up  to  1  lb. 

$  3.50 

Catagory  2 

1.1  lbs.  to  2  lbs.     = 

$  5.50 

Catagory  3 

2.1  lbs.  to  3  lbs.    = 

$  6.50 

Catagory  4 

3.1  lbs.  to  4  lbs.     = 

$  7.50 

Catagory  5 

4.1  lbs.  to  6  lbs.    = 

$  8.50 

Catagory  6 

6.1  lbs. to  8  lbs     = 

$10.50 

Catagory  7 

8.1  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  = 

$12.50 
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City. 


.State. 


Zip. 


Telephone. 


E-mail. 


Canada  Standard  -  7-14  business  days 
$6.00  per  order  plus  $1.95  for  each  item. 

International  Standard 

$8.00  per  order  plus  $5.95  for  each  item. 


rn  Check  here  if  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  current  AGS  publications  list. 
Please  send  orders  to  AGS,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 
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Missouri.  This  duplicated,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  piece  Truman 
had  commissioned  for  the  courthouse  square  in  Kansas  City  in 
1943.  The  manner  in  which  the  cost  was  covered  affords  a  bit  of 
quiet  amusement;  it  was  paid  for  with  funds  left  over  from  a 
county  construction  appropriation. 

While  Keek's  commission  to  produce  the  Long  gravemarker 
may  seem  unusual  in  that  it  represented  funerary  art,  that  is  not 
reaUy  the  case.  Keck  was  also  responsible  for  the  sarcophagi  of 
James  B.,  Benjamin  N.,  and  Washington  Duke,  located  in  the 
Chapel  at  Duke  University,  and  of  Alfred  I.  DuPont,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.    0 


Photo  by  Eric  Brock 

Monument  to  Huey  Pierce  Long 

(1893-1935)  on  his  grave.  State 

Capitol  Grounds,  Baton  Rouge, 

Louisiana 

NORTHWEST  &  FAR  WEST  REGION 


Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 


Dale  E.  Suess 

PO  Box  423418 

San  Francisco,  CA  94142-3418 

(510)  536-7404 

heranubis@aol.com 


Tribute  to  John  Bettencourt 

In  July,  1  traveled  to  the  Old  City  Cemetery,  in  Sacramento, 
CaUfomia.  I  arrived  early  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  light  does 


wonderful  things  to  the  monuments  and  markers.  The  only  soxmds 
were  that  of  the  rustling  trees  and  a  few  crows,  near  the  oak  tree  I 
sat  under.  I  was  struck  by  the  quietness.  Except  for  the  sounds  of 
my  feathered  friends  and  the  breeze,  I  felt  this  was  the  kind  of  gentle 
sounds  in  the  air  that  through  the  ages  has  drawn  poets  and  artist  to 
these  sacred  places.  Soon  the  sounds  of  horses  hoofs,  the  wheels  of 
a  Victorian  hearse,  the  footsteps  of  people  and  a  lone  bagpiper  filled 
the  area  near  me.  It  felt  like  another  age,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  each  day  those  sounds  and  sights  were  repeated. 

John  Bettencourt,  who  for  many  years  gave  tours  and  lectures 
to  thousands  and  who  many  considered  was  the  heart  of  the  Old 
City  Cemetery  was  being  laid  to  rest.  The  battle  with  cancer  was 
over.  His  final  services  were  held  in  a  place  that  he  knew  better  than 
anyone  else.  As  I  watched  and  listened  to  the  last  words  being  spoken 
over  his  mortal  remains,  I  wondered  in  addition  to  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  plus  people  there,  if  all  the  ghosts  of  the  people  he  had 
spoken  about  through  the  years  were  in  attendance.  John  was  much 
more  than  a  historian,  he  was  a  gifted  speaker,  researcher,  artist, 
and  poet.  Through  his  many  unique  abilities  and  work,  cemeteries 
became  living  history,  and  monxmients  not  simply  artifacts  from  the 
past.  Each  marker,  each  carved  letter,  each  name  told  a  story.  While 
many  adults  learned  and  appreciated  his  gifts,  I  feel  the  greatest 
talent  John  had,  was  his  ability  to  reach  yovmg  people.  John  knew 
all  too  well  if  our  cemeteries  and  monuments  are  to  survive,  it  is  not 
just  through  those  mature  enough  to  know  why;  it  will  be  through 
those  who  don't  yet  understand  why  we  have  these  places.  We  will 
not  see  his  kind  again  for  a  long  time.  I  feel,  though,  when  such  a 
person  appears  again,  it  will  be  someone  whom  John  Bettencourt 
inspired,  someone  to  whom  John  spoke,  someone  whose  question 
John  tried  to  answer,  making  that  individual  glad  they  asked.  John 
now  belongs  to  the  history  of  Sacramento  and  the  Old  City  Cemetery. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  long  line  of  those  who  have  seen  the  beauty 
in  our  sacred  places  and  did  something  to  insure  their  place  in  our 
world. 

OHCA  Holds  Fall  Cemetery  Tour 

News  coming  from  Jeanne  Robinson  of  Oregon  Historic 
Cemeteries  Association:  In  September,  they  held  a  tour  caravan. 
More  than  twenty  people  attended  the  tour  of  eight  cemeteries.  What 
is  interesting  is  that  a  couple  attending  found  the  grave  of  an  ancestor 
and  the  recent  grave  of  a  family  member  they  knew  nothing  about. 
As  they  were  about  to  leave,  they  noticed  someone  bringing  flowers 
to  the  newer  gravesite.  This  individual  was  part  of  the  missing 
branch  of  the  family.  Things  do  happen  like  that.  Believe  it  or  not! 

Lecture  Series  at  Cypress  Lawn 

Cypress  Lawn  Memorial  Park  is  planning  a  new  series  of 
lectures  for  2002.  Among  those  lecturing  will  be  Maureen  and 
Richard  DeLorme  who  in  the  fall  of  2001  helped  present  the  Victorian 
Day  of  Mourning  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Maureen  just  had  published 
in  Mortuary  Management,  a  three-part  article  on  grief  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

For  those  who  wish  to  send  information,  please  contact  me  by 
mail  or  at  my  e-mail  address.     0 
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Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mexico 


Bill  Cooper 

2112  N.  Crescent 

Stillwater  OK  74075 

billcarol@provalue.net 


Tornadoes  Take  a  Toll  on  Graveyards 

Oklahoma  is  the  bull's-eye  for  the  world's  tornadoes.  The  clash 
of  wfarm  gulf  moisture,  combined  with  cold  fronts  from  Canada 
makes  springtime  Living  in  the  state  both  exciting  and  somewhat 
dangerous.  Each  year  dozens  of  tornadoes  skip  across  the  landscape 
with  the  majority  doing  Little  or  no  damage  to  life  and  property. 
But,  every  once  and  a  wLiile,  a  spring  day  comes  along  when  aU  of 
the  necessary  conditions  come  together  where  both  Life  and  property 
are  put  at  great  risk.  Those  conditions  came  together  on  May  3, 
1999,  when  78  separate  tornadoes  dropped  down  on  the  Oklahoma 
landscape  between  about  4  p.m.  and  midnight.  One  of  those 
tornadoes  destroyed  the  small  community  of  Mulhall,  Oklahoma, 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state  and  leveled  the  smaU  town  in 
its  brief  visit.  The  Mulhall  storm  also  carved  a  path  directly  through 
the  town's  beautiful  Rose  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  a  strong  tornado  (wind  speeds 
above  300  mph)  would  do  to  a  cemetery?  At  first  thought  one  might 
suppose  that  the  gravestones  would  be  Little  affected  by  such  winds, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Rose  Lawn  Cemetery,  (Fig.  1),  was 
created  shortly  after  the  area  was  settled  in  the  land  run  of  April  22, 
1889,  on  relatively  flat  land  void  of  trees  and  bushes.  Over  the  years 
the  citizens  of  Mulhall  worked  to  create  a  place  of  beauty  by  planting 
numerous  cedar  trees  and  bushes  throughout  the  cemetery.  When 
the  tornado  hit  the  problems  were  not  created  by  the  wind  blowing 
directly  on  the  gravestones  but  instead  by  the  mass  of  debris  carried 
by  the  storm.  Parts  of  homes,  bams  and  especially  the  cemetery's 
uprooted  cedar  trees  played  havoc  with  the  stones.  Hundreds  of 
stones  were  simply  toppled  and  only  required  manpower  and  Lifting 
devices  to  restore.  But,  many  other  stones,  especially  thin  and  taU 
stones,  were  broken  either  by  the  action  of  falling  or  by  being  struck 
by  flying  debris.  Restoring  the  more  damaged  gravestones  has  been 
a  costly  and  time-consuming  process. 

One  of  the  unique  gravestones  marked  the  site  of  an  Oklahoma 
outlaw  who  rode  with  the  BUL  Doolin  gang  in  the  1890s.  Oliver 
Yantis  robbed  banks  and  trains  with  the  gang  but  made  his  home 
on  a  farm  near  the  town  of  Mulhall.  If  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  Mr.  Yantis  and  how  he  met  his  demise,  read  an  article 
written  by  this  writer  on  the  Internet  at:  http://www. 
rootsweb.com/~oklawmen/oLiveryantis.htm/  During  the  tornado 
of  May  3,  1999,  the  gravestone  of  Mr.  Yantis  was  broken  into  two 
sections  (Fig.  2).  The  stone  was  made  using  cast  concrete  and 
originally  stood  about  6  foot  tall  with  a  thin  structure  measuring 
about  1  foot  by  1  foot  at  the  base.  The  break  in  the  gravestone  was 
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Photos  by  Bill  Cooper 
Fig.  1  Rose  Lawn  Cemetery,  Mulhall,  Oklahoma 

across  the  inscription  which  reads:  "Oliver  Yantis  died  Nov.  30, 1892 
age  23  years,  7  months,  13  days.  —  Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  heaven  can 
not  heal. " 

By  the  summer  of  2001  most  of  the  gravestones  in  Rose  Lawm 
had  been  repaired,  placed  in  their  original  positions  and  aU  debris 
in  the  cemetery  removed.  The  fences  had  been  repaired  and  new 
trees  and  slunabs  planted.  The  exception  to  the  restoration  process 
was  the  broken  gravestone  for  Oliver  Yantis  that  remained  much  as 
it  was  late  in  the  evening  of  May  3, 1999.  This  writer  contacted  the 
Rose  Lawn  Cemetery  Board  and  learned  that  there  were  no  known 
Yantis  family  members  who  might  take  responsibility  for  repairing 
the  stone  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  setting.  So,  in  July  2001  a 
request  was  made  to  Western  Outlaw  &  Lawman  History  Association 
(WOLA)  seeking  financial  support  for  the  needed  repairs.  The 
WOLA  Board  agreed  to  the  request  and  the  Warren  Monument 
Company  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  has  scheduled  the  stone  for  repair 
in  situ.  The  support  of  interested  individuals  and  groups  is  needed- 
if  such  monuments  are  to  be  maintained  long  after  most  of  the  public 
and  sometimes  the  families  have  forgotten  about  the  gravesites 
involved.  Our  thanks  go  to  the  WOLA  for  their  commitment  to 
preserving  history  and  cemetery  monuments. 

More  from  the  AGS  Southwest  Region  in  the  next  issue.  "Stay 
tuned."    0 


Fig.  2  Gravestone 
for  Oliver  Yantis 
broken  during  a 
tornado  in  1999 
awaits  repair. 
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The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
National  Conference  and  Annual  Meeting 

June  27-30,  2002 

Conference  events  are  scheduled  from  Thursday  breakfast  through  Sunday  noon. 
Two  special  excursions  are  held  on  Wednesday  (pre-conference  activities) 

and  one  on  Friday  evening. 


Special  Excursions 

Wednesday  Motorcoach  tour 

of  Charleston  Cemeteries 

(limit  40  participants) 

Wednesday  Historic  Savannah 

Walking  and  Trolley  Tour 

(limit  35  participants) 

Friday  Night  Lantern  Tour 

of  Laurel  Grove  North  Cemetery 

(limit  40  participants) 


Conference  Activities 

Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning 

Conservation  Workshop 

(limited  participation) 

Thursday  morning 
Photography  and  Rubbing  Workshops 

Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  all  day 
Participation  Sessions 


Conference  Logo  -  Well-known  monument  to 

"Little  Grade"  in  Bonaventure  Cemetery. 

Drawing  by  Virginia  Rocl(wood 


Co-Sponsored  by 

SAVANNAH  COLLEGE  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 
SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 

Dorm  is  between  Fahn  and  West  Boundary  Streets 
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PRE-CONFERENCE  EVENTS 
Tuesday,  June  25 

12  Noon-10  p.m.      Registration  -  Turner  House 
Meals  on  your  own 


Wednesday  -  June  26 

7:00  -  8:00  a.m. 

8:00  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 

10  a.m.  -  12  Noon 


12:00  a.m.  -1:00  p.m. 
Afternoon 


5:30- 
7:30- 


•  6:30  p.m. 

•  8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 


Breakfast  -  on  your  own  -  Caf6  SCAD 

or  elsewhere 
Bus  Tour  to  Charleston  for  those  registered. 

Limited  to  40  participants 
Trolley  and  Walking  Tour 

of  Historic  Savannah  for  those  registered. 

Limited  to  35  participants. 
Lunch-  on  your  own  -  Cafe  SCAD  or  elsewhere 
Self-guided  cemetery  tours  or  visit  sites  in  the 

city 
Dinner  -  on  your  own  -  Cafe  SCAD  or  elsewhere 
Welcome,  Orientation  to  Conference,  Sharing  - 

Turner  House  Common  Room 
Late  Night  Session  -  Turner  House  Common  Rm. 


CONFERENCE  SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

Thursday,  June  27      Conference  begins 


7:00  -8:00  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

9:00  a.m.  -  12  Noon 


12  Noon  -  1:00  p.m. 
1:15  -  2:15  p.m. 

2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

2:30  -  3:30  p.m. 

5:00  -  5:30  p.m. 
5:30  -  6:30  p.m. 
7:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

9:30  p.m. 


Friday  -  June  28 

7:00  -  8:00  a.m. 

8:00  a.m. 

8:00  a.m.  -  12  Noon 

9:00  - 10:00  a.m. 


Breakfast  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Registration  desk  opens 
Photography  and  Rubbing  Workshops  in 
Laurel  Grove  North  Cemetery.  Several 
leaders  will  present  photography  and 
rubbing  workshops,  giving  participants 
opportunities  to  change  workshops  several 
times  during  the  morning. 
Those  seeking  other  activities  may  consider 
self-guided  cemetery  tours  and  or  exploring 
the  historic  district. 
Lunch  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Participation  Sessions  -  Coastal  Georgia  Bldg. 

(3  concurrent  classes) 
ConservaHon  Workshop  -  classroom  session  - 

Turner  House  Common  Room 
Participation  Sessions  -  Coastal  Georgia  Bldg. 

(3  concurrent  classes) 
Reception  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Dinner  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Lectures  -  Cafe  SCAD 

(keynote  speaker  and  2  lectures) 
Late  Night  Session  -  Turner  House  Common 
Room 


Breakfast  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Registration  desk  opens 
Conservation  Workshop 

Laurel  Grove  North  Cemetery 
Participation  Sessions  -  Coastal  Georgia  Bldg. 

(3  concurrent  classes) 


STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS  ARE  AVAILABLE:  Several  student  scholar- 
ships will  be  awarded  that  will  be  applied  to  the  conference  fees.  Write  for  a 
Scholarship  Application  to  the  AGS  Office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207, 
Greenfield,  MA  01301  or  e-maU  admin@gravestonestudies.org  as  soon  as 
possible.  Deadline  for  applying  is  April  15,  2002. 

GO  TO  www.gravestonestudies.org  for  Conference  Information 
(\-2  and  Updates. 


REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

DEADLINE  EARLIER  THAN  USUAL 

Registration  deadline  is  May  25  this  year  to  meet 
the  college's  deadlines.  Your  registration  MUST 
be  in  by  this  date. 

RETURN  the  Registration  Worksheet  with  a 
check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  AGS  (U.S 
funds  on  a  U.S.  bank  only)  and  mail  to:  Confer- 
ence Registrar  Rosalee  Oakley,  19  Hadley  Place, 
Hadley,  MA  01035.  Full  payment  must  accom- 
pany your  registration  worksheet.  Questions 
may  be  directed  to  Rosalee  Oakley  by  e-mail  at 
oakl@javanet.com  or  by  telephone  at  (413)  584- 
1756. 

A  CONFIRMATION  will  be  sent  to  the  address 
or  fax  shown  on  the  registration  worksheet. 

CANCELLATIONS:  Refund  requests  must  be 
received  by  May  25, 2002  for  a  full  refund.  After 
May  25  NO  REFUNDS  will  be  made. 

SALES  AND  EXHIBITS:  Sales  and  exhibits 
tables  wiU  be  in  Cafe  SCAD.  Conferees  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  gravestone-related  products 
to  sell  or  exhibit  for  a  table  fee  of  $25  for  a  6-foot 
sales  table  and  $12  for  an  exhibit  table.  Each  seller 
is  responsible  for  his/her  own  sales.  Bring  a  sheet 
to  cover  your  table  when  you  are  away  from  the 
room.  Sales  and  exhibits  tables  may  be  reserved 
on  the  registration  worksheet. 

FOOD  SERVICE:  Please  check  on  the  registra- 
tion worksheet  which  meals  you  plan  to  take  in 
Cafe  SCAD  while  on  campus,  either  on  your  own 
prior  to  Thursday  breakfast  or  as  part  of  your 
full  or  one-day  conference  package. 

SILENT  AUCTION 

Conferees  are  urged  to  donate  an  item(s)  for  the 


LODGING: 

On  Campus:  We  wUl  be  housed  at  the  Turner 
House  at  SCAD.  This  is  a  new  dorm  opened 
last  February  between  Fahn  Street  and  West 
Bovmdary  Street.  Two  beds  and  a  private  bath- 
room is  in  each  room.  The  rooms  are  air  con- 
ditioned in  the  dormitory,  as  well  as  Cafe 
SCAD  and  the  classrooms. 

Please  note  the  name  of  the  person 
you  plan  to  room  with  on  the  back  of  the 
registration  worksheet. 

Registration  for  Wednesday 
activities  wUl  open  Tuesday  noon,  June  25,  at 
Turner  House  dorm.  If  you  wish  to  come 
earlier,  there  are  many  motels  and  bed  and 
breakfasts  in  Savannah.  Some  that  are  close 
to  our  facilities  at  SCAD  are  listed  on  the  right. 

There  are  elevators  in  the  dorm.  If 
you  have  any  additional  requirements,  please 
make  a  note  of  them  in  the  "Additional 
Information"  section. 


SUent  Auction  to  benefit  the  AGS  general  fund. 
This  is  a  spirited  activity,  much  enjoyed  by 
everyone.  Please  note  on  the  back  of  the 
registration  worksheet  what  you  plan  to  donate. 
Take  your  donation  to  Cafe  SCAD  on  Thursday 
after  you  check  in  at  the  dorm. 


TRANSPORTATION: 

Ain  The  nearest  airport  is  Savannah  Interna- 
tional Airport,  served  by  numerous  airlines. 
The  usual  car  rental  companies  are  located 
there.  Taxi  fare  to  Savannah  College  of  Art  and 
Design's  Turner  Hall  is  $20.00.  Visit 
www.savannahairport.com  and  click  on  Taxi 
for  important,  helpful  information. 

Am  track:  The  station  is  open  from  4:30  a.m.  to 
12:15  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  to  12:15  a.m.  Late 
trains  are  met  by  the  station  master  who  wiU 
call  a  cab.  Fare  to  SCAD  is  $7-10.  No  car  rentals 
are  conveniently  available  at  the  station. 

Greyhound  Bus  Line:  Savannah's  bus  station 
is  within  a  quarter  mile  of  SCAd's  Turner  Hall. 

WHEN  YOU  ARRIVE  ON  CAMPUS:  Come 
to  Turner  House  on  Fahn  Street.  Park  in  front 
or  beside  the  dorm.  You  will  be  directed  to 
permanent  parking  at  registration. 

The  Registration  Desk  for  the  pre-conference 
activities  opens  Tuesday  noon  in  the  Common 
Room  on  the  second  floor  of  Turner  House.  FuU 
conference  check-in  begins  at  8  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  If  you  might  arrive  after  10  p.m.  any 
evening,  you  will  need  to  make  arrangements 
in  a  nearby  motel  for  that  evening.  Campus 
Security  does  not  perform  the  funchon  of  letting 
people  into  dorms  after  hours. 


Off  Campus:  If  you  prefer  to  stay  off- 
campus,  these  hotels  and  motels  are  close 
to  campus: 

(West  Liberty)  Courtyard  Marriott 

$139.00  +  tax 

415  West  Liberty  Street 

1-800-321-2211 

Howard  Johnson 
$95.00  -I-  tax 

224  West  Bovmdary  Street 
(912)  232-4371 

Desoto  Hilton 
$139.00  -I-  tax 
15  East  Liberty 
(912)  232-9000 

Economy  Inn  (an  older  motel) 

$50  -I-  tax 

912  West  Oglethorpe 

(912)  233-9251 

[These  are  their  standard  rates — most  of 
them  offer  discovmts  for  AAA.  There  are 
other  nice  hotels  in  Savannah — these 
are  among  the  closest.] 


10:15  - 11:15  a.m. 

12:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 
1:15  -  2:15  p.m. 


2:30- 
2:30- 
4:00- 
5:00- 
5:30- 
7:00- 


•  3:30  p.m. 

■  3:30  p.m. 

■  4:45  p.m. 

■  5:30  p.m. 

■  6:30  p.m. 

■  8:30  p.m. 
9:00  - 10:30  p.m. 

9:00  p.m. 


Saturday  -  June  29 

,    7:00  -  8:00  a.m. 
8:00  -12:00  noon 


12:00  - 1:00  p.m. 
2:00  -  3:00  p.m. 
3:00  -  3:30  p.m. 
3:30  -  4:30  p.m. 
5:30  -  6:00  p.m. 
6:00  -  8:00  p.m. 

8:00  -  9:00  p.m. 
9:30  p.m. 

Sunday  -  June  30 

7:00  -  8:00  a.m. 
8:00  a.m.  - 12  Noon 


12:00  a.m.  -1:00  p.m. 


Participation  Sessions  -  Coastal  Georgia  Bldg. 

(3  concurrent  classes) 
Lunch  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Participation  Sessions  -  Coastal  Georgia  Bldg. 

(3  concurrent  classes) 
Participation  Sessions  (3  concurrent  classes) 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees  Meeting  -  Turner  House 
Aimual  Meeting  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Reception  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Dinner  -  Cafe  SCAD 
Lectures  -  Cafe  SCAD  (3  lectvires) 
Lantern  Tour  for  those  registered  (limit  40) 
Late  Night  Sessions 


Breakfast  -  Cafe  SCAD 

Bus  Tours 

Tour  A  -  Bonaventure  and  HUlcrest  Abbey 
Tour  B  -  Colonial  and  Laurel  Grove  South 

Lunch  -  Cafe  SCAD 

Lectures  -  Coastal  Georgia  auditorium  (2  lectures) 

Break 

Lectures  -  Coastal  Georgia  auditorium  (2  lectures) 

Forbes  Reception  -  Cafe  SCAD 

25"*  Anniversary  Banquet 

Forbes  Award  Presentation 

Lectures  -  Cafe  SCAD 

Late  Night  Session 


Breakfast  -  Cafe  SCAD 

Bus  Tours 

Tour  C  -  Colonial,  Laurel  Grove  North 
Tour  D  -  Bonaventure,  Catholic 

Lunch  -  Cafe  SCAD 

Conference  concludes 


SPECIAL  NOTES 

Yes,  it  will  probably  be  hot!  To  make  your  stay  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  your  conference  staff  has  arranged  for  air  condi- 
tioned facilities  and  has  tried  to  keep  the  distances  as  short  as 
possible  between  buildings.  Please  bring  cool  clothing,  caps 
and  hats,  sun  screen,  and  a  sweater  or  jacket  in  the  event  the 
air  conditioning  is  too  cool  for  you.  In  addition,  the  outdoor 
events  have  been  scheduled  for  mornings  and  indoor  events 
for  the  afternoons,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lantern  Tour 
which  will  be  in  the  late  evening. 

This  campus  is  smoke  free  and  alcohol  free  —  which 
means  we  will  be  serving  fruit  juice  and  soft  drinks  at  our 
receptions  and  late  night  sessions.  However,  there  are  estab- 
lishments quite  close-by  which  serve  alcohol.  All  we  ask  is  — 
please  do  not  bring  it  on  campus. 


SPECIAL  PRE-CONFERENCE  EVENTS 

[#1  and  #2  are  pre-conference  events  on 
Wednesday.  You  are  encouraged  to  stay  in  the 
donn  on  Tuesday  night  to  be  ready  to  go  early 
on  Wednesday  morning.] 

1.  Charleston  Cemetery  Tour  by 
Motorcoach 

An  all-day  guided  tour  on  Wednesday 
will  visit  of  a  number  of  downtown 
Charleston  cemeteries  as  well  as  the  rural 
cemetery.  Magnolia.  Breakfast  is  on  your 
own — may  be  at  Cafe  SCAD.  Lunch  is  on 
your  own  in  Charleston's  market  section 
with  several  good  restaurants,  and  dinner 
on  your  own  at  S  &  W  Cafeteria  on  the  way 
back  to  campus.  Ruth  Miller,  AGS  member 
and  head  of  Charleston  Strolls,  will  lead  the 
downtown  tour.  Sheila  Riley,  AGS  member 
and  former  Charleston  resident,  wiU  be  tour 
guide  in  Magnolia.  This  tour  costs  $40  and 
is  limited  to  40  people. 

2.  Historic  Savannah  Tour  (walking  and 
trolley) 

A  two-hour  guided  tour  Wednesday 
nioming  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  will  combine 
walking  and  the  trolley,  emphasizing  the 
early  history  of  Savannah,  the  architecture, 
the  layout  of  the  city.  The  morning  concludes 
with  a  tour  of  Davenport  House.  Mark 
McDonald,  executive  director  of  Historic 
Savannah,  will  lead  the  tour.  This  tour  costs 
$20  and  is  limited  to  35  people. 

3..  Photographing  and  Rubbing  Workshops 

On  Thursday  morning,  several  AGS 
experts  will  conduct  photography 
workshops  and  rubbing  workshops.  After 
one  hour,  participants  may  switch  leaders 
and  activities.  The  fee  for  attending  this 
activity  only  is  $25. 

4.  Conservation  Workshop 

David  Via  has  arranged  for  this  year's 
conservation  workshop.  It  begins  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  a  classroom  session 
and  continues  on  Friday  morning  in  Laurel 
Grove  North  Cemetery.  Our  purpose  wiU  be 
to  experience  basic  techniques,  methods,  and 
products  appropriate  for  small  projects 
usually  involving  a  few  dedicated 
volunteers.  Tools  and  materials  appropriate 
to  stone  conditions  and  types  are  supplied. 
Dress  for  outdoor  work,  including  long 
pants,  hat,  work  shoes,  and  gloves.  There 
will  be  comfort  facilities  on  site.  This  event 
is  limited,  so  sign  up  early.  The  fee  for 
attending  this  activity  only  is  $40. 

5.  Participation  Sessions 

Claire  Deloria  and  Barbara  Aitken  have 
arranged  for  an  excellent  series  of  classroom 
sessions  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Friday 
morning,  and  Friday  afternoon  on  a  variety 
of  topics.  Each  session  will  be  one  hour  long. 
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A  list  of  the  classes  will  be  sent  with  your 
registration  confirmation.  What  interest  of 
yours  would  make  a  good  session  that  you 
could  lead?  If  you  are  interested  in  leading  a 
session,  contact  as  soon  as  possible:  Barbara 
Aitken  and  Claire  Deloria,  8221  Exeter  Drive, 
Baldwinsville,  NY  13027,  tel.  (315)  638-4638, 
or  e-mail:  BarbAitken@aol.com.  Sign  up  for 
your  choices  in  the  registration  area  when 
you  arrive. 

6.  Special  Evening  Lantern  Tour  of  Laurel 
Grove  Cemetery 

A  special  feature  of  our  2002  Coitference 
will  be  a  Friday  Evening  Lantern  Tour 
prepared  by  the  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery 
Association  members,  four  of  whom  will 
introduce  us  to  some  early  Savannahians. 
This  tour  is  limited  to  40  people  and  has  an 
additional  cost  of  $15. 

7.  Tours  of  Savannah's  Cemeteries 

Bus  tours  of  Savannah's  cemeteries  will 
be  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings.  Each 
tour  will  visit  two  cemeteries.  Sign  up  early 
to  get  the  tours  you  prefer. 

Saturday:  8  a.m.  - 12  Noon  -  Tours  A  &  B. 
Tour  A  —  Bonaventure  Cemetery  and 
Hillcrest  Abbey  East  Cemetery 
Bonaventure  Cemetery,  originally  a  plantation,  is 
Savannah's  premier  Victorian  cemetery.  It  serves 
a  clientele  that  could  well  afford  to  employ  John 
Walz  to  create  marble  memorials  or  could  order 
from  Peitch  catalogues  and  have  the  work  shipped 
to  Savannah  for  erection  at  the  site.  The  wealth  of 
its  patrons  over  time  has  endowed  this  cemetery 
with  an  abundance  of  fine  statuary,  which  makes 
it  a  wonderful  outdoor  sculpture  garden.  A  tomb 
for  the  KoUock  family  is  constructed  of  tabby 
blocks.  There  is  a  Jewish  section  dating  from  1917 
and  a  red  brick  Jewish  chapel  on  the  grounds. 

Hillcrest  Abbey  East  is  a  modem  lawn  park  style 
cemetery  dating  from  1915.  You  will  see  some  of 
John  Walz's  later  works  of  memorial  art  and  the 
work  of  local  carver  G.  B.  Little.  Cradle  graves 
and  ledger  stones  of  marble  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  Bonaventure.  Look  for  a  stone  for  Francis 
Waters,  a  WWII  pilot  downed  by  enemy  action  in 
the  Pacific.  A  modem  monument  for  the  Ziegler 
family  is  replete  with  fraternal  symbols.  A  rustic 
"log"  for  the  Oleschig  monument  draws  attention. 
Several  stones  have  KKK  inscriptions. 

Tour  B  —  Colonial  Park  Cemetery  and 
Laurel  Grove  South  Cemetery 
Colonial  Park  Cemetery  is  the  earliest  place  of 
interments  dating  from  the  city's  founding  in  1733 
until  its  closing  in  1853.  Colonial  era  slates,  tombs, 
and  monuments  for  historically  important  people 
grace  this  beautiful  cemetery.  Its  location  in  the 
historic  district  attracts  many  school  groups, 
downtown  residents,  and  tourists. 

Laurel  Grove  South  Cemetery 

Laurel  Grove  South,  part  of  the  purchase  of 
Springfield  Plantation  by  the  City,  began  serving 
Savannah's  black  community  in  1852.  It  occupies 
90  acres  of  slightly  roUing  ground  to  the  southwest 
of  Laurel  Grove  North.  Years  of  neglect  and  lack 


of  consistent  record  keeping  have  made  it  a  rich 
lab  for  preservation  and  documentation  efforts  by 
local  colleges  and  volunteers.  In  the  late  1950s 
conservation  work  began  and  continues  today. 
The  poignant  slave  burial  markers  set  atilt  in  their 
special  section  will  move  you  no  less  than  the  fine 
memorial  slabs  and  headstones  to  important  Black 
ministers  such  as  Reverend  Andrew  Bryan, 
founder  of  the  first  church  for  African  Americans. 
Here,  too,  you  will  notice  echoes  of  the  trend  to 
utilize  garden  tiles  such  as  was  done  in  Laurel 
Grove  North  Cemetery. 

Sunday:     8  a.m.  -  12  Noon  -  Tours  C  &  D. 
Tour  C  —  Colonial,  see  writeup  above, 
and  Laurel  Grove  North  Cemetery 
Laurel  Grove  North  Cemetery 

Passage  through  the  arched  iron  gates  of  Laurel 
Grove  North  will  set  you  back  in  time  to  the 
middle  and  late  nineteenth  century.  You  will  find 
the  infant  graves  of  Babyland,  fraternal  lots  for 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Masons,  and  Confederate 
Veterans.  Gettysburg  Field,  where  the  casualties 
of  July  1, 2,  and  3, 1863  are  interred,  is  abutted  by 
a  large  Jewish  section.  Laid  out  as  a  rural  garden 
cemetery,  many  of  Savannah's  famous  citizens  are 
buried  here  with  Victorian  era  monuments  in 
profusion.  Ironwork  at  the  entrances  to  several 
family  burial  plots  is  particularly  decorative. 

Tour  D  —  Bonaventure,  see  above,  and 
Catholic  Cemetery 

Catholic  Cemetery  was  originally  known  as  the 
Cemetery  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  was  created 
when  Colonial  Cemetery  became  overcrowded 
and  Savarmah's  City  Council  refused  to  sell  a 
section  of  Laurel  Grove  North  to  the  first  bishop 
of  Savannah.  In  the  1880s  a  bronze  monument  of 
a  Civil  War  soldier  was  erected  to  honor  members 
of  the  Irish  Jasper  Greens  who  had  fought  in  the 
Confederate  Armies.  Wander  among  the  works  of 
G.  B.  Little,  Walker  P  Hagan,  and  John  Walz. 
Massive  gates  at  the  Wheaton  Street  entry  have 
recently  been  restored.  A  huge  Celtic  cross  for  the 
Robinson  Family,  a  family  plot  featuring  a  full- 
size  marble  statue  of  "Springer"  the  family  pet 
dog,  and  an  elaborately  carved  angel  clinging  to 
a  rustic  cross  are  but  a  few  of  the  monuments 
abounding  in  this  cemetery. 

[Note:  Selections  are  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis.  You  will  be  assigned  to  an  alternate  if  your 
first  choice  is  filled.] 

8.  The  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
Reception  and  25"'  Anniversary  Banquet 

Held  on  Saturday  night,  this  event  is  the  one 
time  when  we  dress  up.  We  will  honor  the 
award  recipient  and  celebrate  25  years  of 
history  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies. 

9.  Informal  Late  Night  Sessions 

These  informal  sessions  held  at  the  end  of 
the  day  in  the  dorm's  Common  Room  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  night. 
Members  share  their  slides  and  interests  in 
a  casual  way  rather  than  through  a  formal 
lecture.  Each  presentation  is  limited  to  20 
minutes.  Sign  up  on  the  registration 
worksheet.  The  number  of  presenters  may 
have  to  be  hmited,  so  apply  early. 
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Epitaphs  from  1905 

On  October  6, 1  moved  into  my  new  home,  a  bungalow  on  the 
grounds  of  Bohemian  National  Cemetery.  The  Chicago  River  flows 
through  the  back  yard.  Enormous  chestnuts  adorn  the  front  yard. 

Since  organizing  for  the  move  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time, 
for  this  column  I  am  offering  some  epitaphs  taken  from  the  1905 
Sears  Roebuck  monument  catalog.  If  you  collect  epitaphs  or  are 
trying  to  fill  in  words  in  your  local  gravestone  records  that  you  can- 
not read,  perhaps  one  of  these  will  be  helpful. 

She  came  to  raise  our  hearts  to  Heaven, 
She  goes  to  call  us  there. 

She  has  gone  from  us  forever. 

Longer  here  she  might  not  stay; 
She  has  reached  a  fairer  region 

Far  away,  far  away. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  babe. 

And  take  thy  rest; 
God  called  thee  home. 

He  thought  it  best. 

A  loved  one  from  us  has  gone, 

A  voice  we  love  is  stilled. 
A  place  is  vacant  in  our  home 

Which  never  can  be  filled. 

Like  a  flower,  she  passed  away. 

Destroyed  in  all  her  bloom; 
She  left  this  world  and  all  her  friends 

To  moulder  in  the  tomb. 

Again  we  hope  to  meet  thee 

When  the  day  of  life  is  fled. 
And  in  Heaven  with  joy  to  greet  thee 

Where  no  farewell  tears  are  shed. 

Go  to  thy  rest,  fair  child. 

Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed 
While  yet  so  gentle,  undefiled. 

With  blessings  on  thy  head. 

God  in  His  wisdom,  has  recalled 

The  boon  His  love  had  given. 
And,  though  the  body  slumbers  here. 

The  soul  is  safe  in  Heaven. 


Sleep,  mother  dear. 

And  take  thy  rest; 
God  called  thee  home. 

He  thought  it  best. 

The  golden  gates  were  open  wide, 
A  gentle  voice  said,  "Come." 

And  angels  from  the  other  side 

Welcomed  our  loved  one  home. 

Heaven  now  retains  our  treasure. 
Earth  the  lonely  casket  keeps. 

And  the  sunbeams  long  to  linger 

Where  our  sainted  mother  sleeps. 

Dearest,  loved  one,  we  have  laid  thee 
In  the  peaceful  grave's  embrace. 

But  thy  memory  shall  be  cherished 
Till  we  see  thy  heavenly  face. 

God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept. 

Budded  on  earth  to  bloom  in  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 
For  they  shall  see  God. 

Gone  but  not  forgotten. 

Gone  to  rest. 

Asleep  in  Jesus. 

Sweet  be  thy  slumber. 


These  epitaphs,  sold  by  the  letter  in  1905  cost  21/2  cents  per  letter 
on  a  marble  stone  and  12  cents  per  letter  on  a  granite  stone.  Larger 
letters  for  the  name  and  dates  were  more  expensive.    0 
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ALABAMA  —  Joey  Brackner,  Folklife  Program  Manager  for 
the  Alabama  State  Council  for  the  Arts,  has  initiated  a  state-wide 
survey  for  gravehouses  and  pottery  grave  markers.  The  Alabama 
Gravehouse  Project  focuses  on  wooden  structures  that  cover  graves 
in  rural  cemeteries.  There  are  diverse  theories  about  the  origin  of 
this  practice;  some  scholars  trace  the  structures  to  Native  American 
groups  in  the  South  who  traditionally  erected  small  houses  over 
their  burials,  while  others  maintain  that  Scotch-Irish  in  the 
Appalachians  introduced  the  structures,  and  still  others  who  believe 
that  the  more  formal  English  lichgate  is  the  prototype  for  American 
gravehouses. 

Whatever  their  origin,  many  of  the  gravehouses  have,  over  the 
years,  fallen  into  disrepair  or  cemetery  committees  have  elected  to 
dismantle  them.  In  order  for  these  significant  cultural  structures  to 
be  preserved,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  and  document  all  that  exist. 
Please  report  any  gravehouses  you  are  aware  of  to  Mr  Brackner. 
He  will  travel  to  the  cemetery  to  make  photographs,  record  their 
physical  condition,  and  make  contact  with  the  appropriate  cemetery 
committees. 

Mr.  Brackner  is  also  planning  to  record  all  pottery  gravemarkers 
in  Alabama.  These  are  found  throughout  the  state,-but  are  especially 
notable  in  counties  that  once  had  family-run  potteries.  Please  assist 
with  the  survey  of  these  important  historical  markers.  If  you  are 
aware  of  pottery  gravemarkers  or  frame  gravehouses  in  the  state, 
contact  JoeyBrackner  at  201  Monroe  Street,  Montgomery,  Alabama 
36130;  joey@arts.state.al.us;  (334)  242-4076,  x-225. 

FLORIDA — As  part  of  a  county-wide  archaeological  plan,  the 
City  of  Jacksonville  is  documenting  and  mapping  all  of  its  cemeteries. 
The  plan,  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next  two  years,  is 
funded  by  the  Florida  Department  of  State's  Division  of  Historical 
Resources.  While  many  of  the  cemeteries  are  well-known,  others 
have  been  found  tlirough  map  research  and  oral  histories.  Many 
are  small  plots  that  had  been  abandoned  when  families  or  churches 
dispersed.  While  the  map  "will  at  least  warn  developers  and  others 
where  to  be  careful  with  their  bulldozers,  so  that  they  are  not 
breaking  state  laws  about  disturbing  the  dead,"  some  cemeteries 
have  not  had  the  protection  that  the  plan  hopes  to  extend  to  these 
historical  sites.  During  construction  of  Interstate  295  in  the  1970s 
the  Simpson  Quarter  burial  ground  was  severely  damaged  — 
"Today  the  burial  site  is  mostly  a  lake,  created  when  the  soil  was 
scooped  up,  bones  and  all,  and  used  as  fill  for  the  highway.  "  The 


Mt.  Herman  Cemetery  is  now  covered  by  a  neighborhood's 
community  center,  and  in  another  neighborhood,  the  front  yard  of 
a  residence,  once  part  of  a  church  cemetery,  shelters  six  graves  with 
headstones.  The  project  has  identified  122  cemeteries  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Jacksonville  city  limits.  (From  "Mapping  the  Past" 
by  Simon  Barker- Benfield,  Florida  Times-Union.  21  March  2001). 

Also  in  Jacksonville,  the  trees  of  Evergreen  Green  Cemetery 
are  being  identified  and  mapped  to  establish  it  as  an  "official 
arboretum."  A  team  of  tree  surgeons  and  global  positioning  satellite 
technologists  are  marking  the  exact  spot  of  every  tree.  This 
technology  was  also  used  very  effectively  to  map  graves  at  the 
Moncrief  Road  Cemeteries  (four  African  American  cemeteries)  in 
Jacksonville  during  a  preservation  planning  process  in  1997. 
Evergreen,  founded  in  1880,  includes  a  number  of  graves  for 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-American  War,  five 
governors  of  Florida,  and  four  U.  S.  senators.  (From  "It's  More  Than 
a  Cemetery,"  Florida  Times  Union,  18  July  2001). 

GEORGIA  —  Oakland  Cemetery  in  Atlanta  celebrated  the 
150th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  October.  The  cemetery  is  the 
city's  oldest  public  burial  grovmd,  and  includes  the  graves  of  many 
notable  Atlantans,  including  Margaret  Mitchell,  author  of  Gone  With 
the  Wind  and  a  number  of  mausolea  which  reflect  the  funerary 
architecture  of  the  mid-  to  late-nineteenthth  century.  Over  the 
summer  of  2001  restoration  of  tlie  cemetery's  1886  irrigation  system 
began.  Historic  Oakland  Foundation  raised  almost  $500,000  for  the 
project,  which  was  also  supported  by  a  $200,000  challenge  grant 
from  the  Robert  Woodruff  Foundation.  Tevi  Taliaferro,  preservation 
coordinator  for  H.  O.  R,  reports  that  "of  the  156  Murdock  cast  iron 
spigots  located  throughout  our  88  acres,  only  26  work.  Many  of 
these  functioning  spigots  actually  run  all  the  time,  causing  erosion, 
slippery  walkways  and  gallons  and  gallons  of  wasted  water  ...  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  this  important  site,  we  will  leave  the  existing  ' 
spigots  in  place  for  historical  reference  and  disable  the  entire  system. 
All  of  the  spigots  are  placed  within  historic  brick  walkways,  which 
we  did  not  want  to  damage  during  the  removal  process.  Therefore, 
we  will  trench  through  the  asphalt  roadways  and  run  potable  water 
and  regular  water  lines  inside  the  Cemetery  .  .  .  Three  [original] 
Murdock  drinking  fountains  wiU  also  be  replaced  .  .  .  [and]  as  an 
added  benefit,  the  cobblestones  at  the  cemetery's  entrance  will  be 
uncovered,  repaired  and  left  exposed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
project." 

LOUISIANA  —  The  Historic  New  Orleans  Collection  and  the  New 
Orleans  Public  Library  have  recently  signed  a  cooperative  agreement 
that  paves  the  way  for  the  institutions  to  provide  computer  access 
to  the  New  Orleans  Public  Library's  Louisiana  Biography  and 
Obituary  Index,  an  enormous  paper  card  catalog  located  in  the 
Louisiana  Division  at  the  Main  Library.  The  file  contains 
approximately  650,000  cards  with  indexes  from  New  Orleans 
newspapers.  The  agreement  assigns  staff  of  THNOC  to  create  a 
computer  database  from  the  index  cards.  After  a  substantial  number 
of  records  are  in  the  database,  the  information  wUl  be  uploaded  to 
the  Web  site  of  the  Public  Library  and  linked  to  the  Web  site  at 
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THNOC.  The  Historic  New  Orleans  Collection  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  significance  of  that  city's  cemeteries;  during  the  1980s  it  joined 
with  Save  Our  Cemeteries  to  record  the  tombs  in  nine  early 
cemeteries.  Over  11,000  tombs  were  documented  and  photographed. 
Information  about  this  survey  can  be  obtained  from  THNOC,  533 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  LA  70130. 

BOOKS!  —  Two  books  of  photographs  about  Louisiana 
cemetery  art  have  recently  been  produced.  Consecrated  Ground: 
Funerary  Art  of  New  Orleans,  by  Lisa  L.  Cook  is  a  collection  of 
photographs  taken  over  a  three-year  period.  The  publication 
includes  nine  chapters  of  cemetery  photos,  with  brief  histories  about 
the  background  of  each  site's  origins,  as  well  as  chapters  on  burial 
traditions  in  Louisiana,  and  funerary  symbols.  Copies  of  the  book 
($75,  plus  shipping  &  handling)  can  be  ordered  from  Save  Our 
Cemeteries,  P.  O.  Box  58105,  New  Orleans,  LA  70158;  504-525-3377; 
soc@saveourcemeteries.org.  (Also  see  advertisement  on  page  20.) 

WUIiam  K.  Geiner's  photographs  in  The  Reposed  focus  on  the 
burial  grounds  of  southern  Louisiana  (Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  1999,  $39.95).  It  contains  62  color  photographs  taken  in 
cemeteries  in  or  near  New  Orleans.  Each  full-page  image  is  balanced 
by  an  opposite  page  which  gives  only  its  title.  The  book  also  includes 
an  introduction  by  Steven  Maklansky  and  a  foreword  by  Thomas 
Lynch.  The  Southern  Register  describes  this  book  as  ". .  .  about  loss 
and  the  public  face  of  grief.  It  is  also  about  death  and  the  varied, 
often  contradictory,  meanings  death  holds  for  the  living.  To  Geiner  's 
credit,  his  photographs  call  forth  both  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
death  and  its  utter  banality.  They  make  us  realize  the  finality  of 
death  for  those  who  have  died  and  help  us  understand  how  much 
effort  the  living  can  put  into  making  the  memories  of  departed  loved 
ones  live  on  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  images  in  The  Reposed  are  a  bit 
uneven,  and  this  is  the  book's  biggest  weakness.  The  best  of  Greiner  's 
photographs — and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  very  good  ones — go 
beyond  mere  physical  appearance,  simultaneously  dealing  with 
subject  matter  and  theme  on  the  literal,  figurative,  and  emotional 
levels.  They  seem  appreciative  of  both  beauty  and  irony  and  are 
often  graceful,  humorous,  and  intelligent."  (Taken  from  a  review 
by  David  Wharton,  The  Southern  Register,  Spring/Summer  2000).  0 
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AGSers!!!    Help  Wanted!!! 

Do  you  have  any  slides  or  photos  or  documents  or 
information  that  would  be  helpful  to  those  putting 
together  a  25th  Anniversary  booklet  and  a  slide  show? 
Particularly  wanted  are  photos  of  people  and  events 
from  the  early  years  of  AGS- the  1970s  and  80s.  Please 
contact  as  soon  as  possible  Bob  Drinkwater,  35  Hadley 
Road  #214,  Sunderland  MA  01375,  or  Frank  CaUdonna, 
313  W.  Linden  Street,  Rome,  NY  13440 
(cemeteryman@clarityconnect.com),  or  Rosalee  Oakley, 
19  Hadley  Place,  Hadley  MA  01035  (oakl@javanet.com) 
if  you  have  something  to  share. 


Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Quebec 


G.  E.  O.  Czamecki 

2810  Avenue  Z 

Brooklyn,  NY  11235 
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Report  from  Ground  Zero 

In  light  of  the  tragic  events  that  unfolded  in  New  York  City, 
Washington,  and  in  Pennsylvania  on  September  11, 1  would  like  to 
make  a  report  in  this  column. 

From  what  I  know  from  media  accoimts  and  photos,  neither  of 
the  two  colonial  era  graveyards  in  lower  Manhattan  were  seriously 
damaged  on  September  11th  in  New  York  City. 

Trinity  Church  and  cemetery  is  just  southeast  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  St.  Paul's  Church  and  cemetery  is  just  northeast  of  the 
site.  Both  face  Broadway,  mere  blocks  apart. 

One  report  that  I  read  said  of  St.  Paul's,  "the  cemetery  is  covered 
in  a  foot-deep  ash  blanket  and  the  church  itself  has  become  known 
as  the  chapel  at  ground  zero.  .  .  St.  Paul's  Chapel  is  on  Broadway 
between  Fulton  and  Vesey  Streets.  Its  backyard  cemetery  abuts  the 
rubble — or  more  fairly,  blends  with  the  rubble,  with  its  centuries- 
old  tombstones  half -buried  in  fallen  paper,  metal,  and  silty  ash. . . 
Miraculously,  the  only  physical  damage  to  the  235-year-old  St. 
Paul's — Manhattan's  oldest  church,  where  George  Washington 
worshipped  after  his  inauguration — was  a  single  old  sycamore, 
tipped  out  of  the  ground  at  its  roots  by  plummeting  steel. 

"But  there  are  other  signs  of  carnage  in  this  sacred  place.  When 
the  first  wave  of  firefighters  to  reach  the  burning  towers  changed 
into  their  boots,  many  hung  their  shoes  on  St.  Paul's  wrought-iron 
fence.  Many  never  lived  to  retrieve  these  shoes."  Trinity  Church's 
graveyard  suffered  similar  conditions,  being  buried  in  debris  and 
ash. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  all  of  our  AGS  readers  will  remember 
in  their  thoughts  the  many  who  perished  that  day  and  the  loss  of 
two  contemporary  steel  and  stone  monuments  that  reflected  a  people 
and  a  culture,  but  became  the  unwanted  tomb  for  so  many.  0 
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Abandoned  Cemeteries 

My  prior  column  discussed  the  problems  with  locating, 
preserving,  and  recording  the  many  abandoned  cemeteries,  usually 
small  and  family  owned,  scattered  throughout  the  land.  It  touched 
lightly  on  the  problem  of  ownership  of  these  small  plots,  particularly 
when  a  family  cemetery  is  now  surrounded  by  private  property. 
On  occasion,  current  land  owners  exercise  their  right  to  deny 
admittance  to  the  cemetery  and  an  opportunity  for  either 
conservation  or  research  goes  begging.  Markers  IX  indicates  that 
Tom  and  Brenda  Malloy  ran  into  this  problem  when  researching 
"The  Disappearing  Shaker  Cemetery"  for  that  issue.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  they  were  denied  access  to  small  family  cemeteries 
they  were  studying  because  these  cemeteries  are  now  located  on 
private  property.  Commenting  on  a  couple  of  cemeteries  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  the  Malloys  wrote  of  one  graveyard, 
which  holds  the  remains  of  ninety-nine  BeUevers: 

This  plot  is  on  private  land,  and  visitation  is  not  permitted  by 
the  owners,  at  least  to  these  authors.  At  a  third  Mount  Lebanon 
cemetery  visitation  is  also  restricted  by  private  owners,  who  on 
one  occasion  denied  visitation  rights  even  to  Shaker  Eldresses.' 

Such  a  problem  is  not  easily  resolved.  On  many  occasions  a 
reasoned,  logical  approach  with  perhaps  a  little  sweet  talk  can  get 
the  researcher  access  to  the  property,  but  now  and  again,  the  owner 
seems  resistant  to  any  approach,  as  the  Malloys  discovered.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  quest  must,  of  necessity,  be  abandoned,  and 
the  cemetery  destined  to  descend  further  into  the  shadow  of 
memory.  Maybe  the  benediction  "Dust  to  Dust"  had  it  right  all 
along. 


Cemetery  Surveys  in  Newfoundland 

AGS  member  Sandi  Kehoe-Forutan  sends  me  a  copy  of  The 
Newfoundland  Ancestor,  the  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Genealogy  Society  (NLGS).  It  contains 
both  the  year  2000  report  from  the  Cemetery  Cataloguing 
Committee,  and  a  report  on  the  NLGS  parish  records  and  cemetery 
headstone  database.  This  was  the  eleventh  consecutive  year  that 
the  organization  had  received  funding  from  the  federal  government 
for  this  project,  which  not  only  serves  the  mission  of  the  NLGS,  but 
which  also  funds  summer  employment  for  students  interested  in 
the  time  consuming  process  of  transcribing  information  from 
headstones  in  many  of  these  lonely  and  semi-abandoned  cemeteries. 
Director  Elsa  Flack  comments  that  the  surveying  process  itself  often 
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leads  to  renewed  local  interest  in  the  cemeteries,  sometimes  even 
resulting  in  restoration  work,  so  this  program  is  a  success  on  a 
number  of  levels. 

The  publication  states  that  the  database  of  cemetery  inscriptions 
now  features  over  100,000  vital  records,  resulting  in  some  500,000 
name  references.  Their  aim  is  to  index  every  cemetery  and  parish  in 
both  provinces.  Some  1,000  cemeteries  already  have  been  recorded 
with  800  now  entered  into  the  computer  database. 

For  members  with  an  interest  in  genealogical  research  from  that 
area,  the  NLGS  wiU  provide  printouts  from  their  database  for  a 
reasonable  charge.  Information  regarding  which  parishes  are  in  the 
database,  and  the  procedure  for  requesting  specific  genealogical 
information,  can  be  obtained  through  their  e-mail  address: 
nlgs@nf.sympatico.ca. 

Curiosity 

Occasionally  a  catalog  from  Joslin  Hall  Rare  Books  shows  up  in 
my  mailbox.  It  is  enjoyable,  though  frustrating,  reading  for  a 
confirmed  bibliophile  on  a  budget.  The  summer  catalog,  in  addition 
to  the  books,  had  an  odd  item  for  sale,  a  plywood  replica  of  an  1842 
gravestone  (complete  with  photo).  My  first  impression  from  the 
small  photo  was  that  this  was  a  stolen  gravestone,  now  making  its 
way  from  owner  to  owner  through  one  form  of  sale  or  another,  but 
a  closer  reading  of  the  description  eased  my  mind  of  that  notion. 
The  replica,  20"  by  32,"  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  marble  stone 
of  the  period.  The  legend  reads  "Capt.  Alison  Harmon"  (in  an  arc), 
and  below  that,  "died/  Apr.28, 1842/  Aged  73"  in  level  lines.  A  call 
to  Betty  Proper,  co-owner  of  Joslin  Hall,  revealed  that  the  wood  looks 
like  it  began  as  "something  sitting  in  the  shed,"  has  rough  sawn 
edges  (which  probably  indicates  that  it  was  not  commercially 
manufactured),  and  had  an  urn  and  willow  image,  which  certainly 
was  common  for  that  period.  More  than  likely,  the  replica  was  copied 
from  an  actual  stone.  Ms.  Proper  calls  it  a  piece  of  "folk  art"  and,, 
without  seeing  it  first  hand,  I  would  agree.  The  replica  is  aged,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  with  the  paint  rubbed  away  in  spots.  Joslin 
Hall  calls  it  "quite  striking.  Also  rather  odd."  It  is  all  of  that. 

Guess  Who! 

Standing  among  other  stones  in  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery  in 
Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  is  one  that  bears  only  the  legend 
"GUESS  WHO."  The  cemetery  records,  of  course,  list  the  owner  of 
this  plot,  and  who  is  buried  there.  The  Head  Groundskeeper  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  reclusive  party,  but  for  the 
casual  observer,  the  stone  stands  in  its  puzzling  simplicity, 
surrounded  by  all  the  others  in  this  large  cemetery,  carrying  their 
message  throughout  the  ages  of  the  occupants  of  the  plot,  their 
important  dates,  and  perhaps  a  brief  epitaph.  The  groundskeeper 
says  that  he  was  present  when  the  carving  took  place,  working  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cemetery.  The  truck  pulled  in,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  strange  that  a  carver  would  be  engraving  a  new  stone,  a 
common  occurrence  in  a  cemetery.  Only  after  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  groundskeeper  passed  by  the  stone  on  the  way  to  the  work 
shed,  did  he  see  the  amazing  legend.  By  then  it  was  a  fait  accompli. 
He  told  me  that  he  immediately  reported  the  new  carving  to  the 
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pastor  of  the  church,  who  was  not  very  amused.  (The  Head 
Groundskeeper  also  related  to  me  his  own  reaction,  before  reporting 
it  to  the  Pastor,  but  the  words  will  not  do  for  a  learned  journal  such 
as  this.)  Rules^  prevent  me  from  printing  a  photo  of  this  stone; 
however,  I  did  photograph  it  (so  sue  me!)  as  proof  that  it  really 
exists. 

Notes 

'  Malloy,  Thomas  A.  and  Brenda,  Markers  IX,  Journal  of  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies,  Worcester,  MA,  1992,  page  261. 

^  The  rules  referred  to  are  those  set  for  our  protection  by  the  AGS  Board  of 
Trustees:  photographs  of  gravestones  that  are  less  than  fifty  years  old  should 
not  be  printed  in  the  Quarterly  unless  we  have  written  permission  from  the 
family.  When  our  authors  can  obtain  such  permission,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
print  the  photographs.    0 
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Exiled  from  the  City  of  the  Dead 

In  the  May  17,  2001  international  edition  issue  of  the  French 
weekly  L'Express  I  found  an  article  about  the  ongoing  destruction  of 
Cairo's  Bab  el-Nasr  cemetery,  one  of  several  extensive  cemeteries 
located  in  the  dusty,  ochre-colored  zone  called  "The  City  of  the  Dead" 
("Egypte:  exiles  de  la  cite  des  morts,"  p.  28-31).  The  destruction  of 
gravesites  goes  together  with  the  removal  of  burials  and  the 
expulsion  of  squatters  who  live  on  the  grounds.  Journalist  Tangi 
Salaiin  describes  the  dismal  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
ancient  grounds,  who  are  losing  their  homes  to  urban  improvement. 

Altogether  100,000  graves  are  to  be  moved  to  the  city  outskirts, 
most  of  them  to  new  suburban  developments  which  may  be  more 
than  thirty  miles  from  the  city  center.  The  distance  is  posing  a  daily 
challenge  to  people  like  Omar,  gravedigger  in  the  third  generation, 
who  spends  four  hours  in  public  transportation  to  care  for  a  few 
graves  in  the  new  cemetery.  He  was  bom  in  Bab  el-Nasr  and  has 
lived  all  his  life  there.  Now  he  is  waiting  for  the  government  to 
make  good  on  its  promise  of  providing  him,  a  legal  resident  of  the 
old  cemetery,  with  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  concrete  blocks  that 
make  up  the  new  suburb  where  the  graves  have  been  moved. 

The  government  plans  to  use  the  space  that  is  now  taken  up  by 
the  oldest  city  graveyards  to  establish  parks,  build  roads  and 


apartment  blocks.  Talk  of  such  projects  had  been  around  for  many 
years,  but  when  the  demolition  crews  arrived  and  actually  started 
to  tear  dowm  buildings,  the  situation  of  the  homeless  people  Uving 
in  and  arovmd  those  tombs  grew  quite  desperate.  A  1987  census 
counted  272,000  inhabitants  of  Cairo's  old  cemeteries,  only  14,000 
of  whom  were  actually  Uving  in  burial  vaults.  At  present  the  figures 
may  be  twice  that  high.  Although  some  of  the  cemetery  dwellers 
have  the  government's  permission  to  live  in  the  buildings  erected 
around  larger  mausoleums,  others,  who  Uve  in  small  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  tombs  or  in  the  vaults  proper,  are  considered  squatters 
and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  any  government  help  in  finding 
apartments.  Priced  at  1,000  poimds  ($800),  some  apartments  have 
neither  running  water  nor  electricity  and  the  suburbs  where  they 
are  located  have  neither  shops  nor  public  transportation. 

The  situation  is  not  much  better  for  the  owners  of  the  tombs 
who  want  to  have  their  dead  reinterred.  To  some,  the  goverrunent 
offers  a  little  money  to  cover  some  of  the  expenses  incurred  with 
reburial,  and  a  free  tomb  somewhere  along  the  road  to  Suez.  Others 
have  been  offered  cemetery  lots  in  the  new  suburbs  at  170  pounds, 
when  they  make  150  a  week  and  have  to  feed  their  family  on  that 
income.  So  people  like  Omar  try  to  make  ends  meet  by  commuting 
between  the  graves  they  tend  in  the  suburban  cemeteries  and  those 
in  Bab  el-Nasr. 

Salaiin's  report  is  followed  by  an  interview  with  Galila  el-Kadi, 
a  researcher  at  the  Cairo  Institute  of  Research  and  Development 
who  specializes  in  the  architecture  and  social  space  of  the  Cairo 
necropoUs.  Her  book  La  Cite  des  morts  is  soon  to  be  published  by 
Editions  Mardaga.  In  the  interview  she  points  out  that  the  living 
and  the  dead  have  been  sharing  this  space  for  a  long  time.  Even  in 
the  twelfth  century  there  was  a  guide  who  took  visitors  to  see  the 
major  montmients  of  the  cemetery.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Sufi 
dances  were  performed  on  the  grounds.  On  the  anniversaries  of 
Islamic  saints  who  were  interred  in  Bab  el-Nasr,  fairs  and 
entertainment  were  organized  on  the  premises.  Even  today,  flea 
markets  are  held,  and  families  come  for  picnics.  El-Kadi  explains 
that  the  tombs  were  built  to  house  people.  They  are  laid  out 
vertically,  with  the  vaults  at  the  deep  end.  A  fimeral  chapel  is  next 
to  the  actual  burial  space.  And  then  there  is  a  room  for  the  living,  to 
house  the  family  of  the  deceased  immediately  after  the  funeral  or 
later  when  they  come  to  pay  visits.  The  largest  mausoleums,  such 
as  that  of  the  Mamluk  sultans  Qaitbay  and  Barqouq,  consist  of 
several  buildings:  a  mosque,  a  Coran  school,  and  rooms  for  the 
students.  When  buildings  become  dilapidated,  others  are  built  in 
their  place.  Then  more  floors  may  be  added.  Entire  districts  have 
been  formed  in  the  process,  with  housing  and  shops  mingling  in 
the  enlarged  buildings. 

Other  people  Uve  in  the  tombs  proper  The  number  of  squatters 
has  been  estimated  at  50,000  people,  but  Galila  el-Kadi  thinks  that 
this  figure  is  exaggerated.  First  of  aU,  there  are  the  tomb  attendants, 
who  are  granted  permission  to  live  on  the  premises  by  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  in  exchange  for  services  such  as  guarding  and 
maintaining  the  tombs  so  they  do  not  fall  into  disrepair.  Also 
gravediggers  live  on  the  cemetery  grounds  because  it  is  convenient. 
Other  people  lost  their  houses  and  found  refuge  in  the  family  tombs. 
And  finaUy  there  are  the  homeless,  who  often  pay  the  gravediggers 
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a  modest  amount  of  rent  for  the  tombs  they  occupy.  The  majority 
of  them  live  in  the  two  cemeteries  Bab  el-Nasr  and  Bab  el-Wazir, 
which  are  the  closest  to  the  city  walls  and  the  most  dilapidated, 
the  truly  homeless  are  the  most  vulnerable  among  all  the  cemetery 
dwellers,  because  a  government  decree  from  the  1960s,  which  was 
never  enforced,  made  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  stay  overnight  in  a 
cemetery.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  authorities  confiscated 
mausoleums  from  the  aristocracy  and  turned  them  into  schools 
and  nurseries,  thereby  encouraging  people  to  settle  in  cemeteries. 
The  government  plans  to  implement  its  resettlement  plan  over 
the  next  twenty  years,  but  el-Kadi  thinks  that  the  authorities  are 
uncertain  about  how  to  proceed.  There  are  huge  mausoleums  built 
for  well-known  historical  figures.  They  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Besides,  the  city  of  the  dead  has  been  an  integral  part  of  Cairo's 
urban  architecture  for  centuries.  It  is  unique  in  the  Arabic  and 
Muslim  world  because  Islam  forbids  the  erection  of  buildings 
above  burial  vaults.  By  having  mausoleums  constructed,  the 
Egyptian  Fatimides  opted  for  the  Pharaonic  tradition,  which  once 
produced  the  pyramids.  The  Pharaonic  heritage  is  evident  in  other 
aspects  of  the  mortuary  complex  as  well,  such  as  in  the  belief  of 
the  return  of  the  soul  after  forty  days.  In  view  of  all  these  historical 
and  cultural  considerations,  Galila  el-Kadi  is  convinced  that  the 
Cairo  city  of  the  dead  has  to  be  preserved.  She  calls  it  the  Valley  of 
the  Kings  of  contemporary  Egyptians. 


Photos  from  Chai  Wan  Cemetery,  Hong  Kong  and  a  Buddhist 
Cemetery  near  Paris. 

I  enjoyed  reading  Terry  Abraham's  "Response  to  Article  on 
Chinese  Cemetery"  in  the  last  Quarterly  and  would  like  to  add  some 
photographs  I  took  at  the  Chai  Wan  Cemetery  in  Hong  Kong  in  April 
1995  as  well  as  others  showing  Buddhist  graves  in  the  Thiais  cemetery, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Paris,  in  1991.  In  the  French  cemetery  the  offerings 
to  the  dead  consisted  mostly  of  fruit  and  incense,  whereas  the  graves 
I  visited  in  Hong  Kong  featured  mostly  paper  offerings  and  facsimiles 
of  goods  that  the  dead  might  miss.  It  was  also  in  Hong  Kong, 
however,  that  I  watched  a  family  take  half  a  roasted  pig  to  their 
ancestor's  grave.    0 
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PhotobyAngelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Chai  Wan  Cemetery,  Hong  Kong 
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In  Consecrated  Ground:  Funerary  Art  Of  New  Orleans, 
Lisa  L.  Cook  presents  a  collection  of  her 
photographs  taken  over  a  period  spanning  3  years. 
These  haunting  Images  show  cemetery  memorials 
as  seen  through  the  particular  artistic  eye  of  the 
author.  A  brief  history  of  each  cemetery  represented 
in  this  volume  has  been  included  to  provide  background 
information  on  cemetery  origins.and,  also,  to  give  the 
photographic  subject  matter  some  context  The  work 
within  this  volume  reveals  a  collection  of  artistic  memorials 
ranging  the  entire  spectrum,  from  massive,  costly 
monuments  spiking  heavenwards,  to  the  most  humble,     ^— 
handmade  remembrances.The  graves  depicted  here  are  in 
various  states  of  maintainance,  from  the  pristine  to  the 
totally  collapsed  and  desecrated.  These  opposites  evidence 
what  many  consider  uniquely  characteristic  of  New  Orleans. 
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Chai  Wan  Cemetery,  Hong  Kong 


Grave  in  Chai  Wan  Cemetery,  Hong  Kong        Buddist  graves  with  offerings  of  fruit  and  incense  in  Thiais  Cemetery  south  of  Paris. 
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Photo  by  William  Conway 
Amistad  Memorial  in  Grove  Street 
Cemetery,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Memorial  for  Men  on  the  Amistad  is 
Dedicated 

The  memorial  above,  dedicated 
September  22,  2001  at  Grove  Street 
Cemetery  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
is  for  six  captives  who  died  in  1839. 
They  were  part  of  a  group  of  Africans 
who  were  captured  for  the  slave  trade 
that  year  and  taken  by  ship  to  Havana 
on  the  ship  Amistad.  While  en  route  to 
another  port,  the  captives  took 
command  of  the  Spanish  cargo  ship  and 
sailed  to  the  Connecticut  coast  where 
the  group  was  detained  and  held  for 
trial  in  New  Haven.  These  six  were 
gravely  ill  and  all  died  within  a  four- 
month  period.  Those  who  survived 
were  freed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1841  and  allowed  to  return  home  to 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

At  the  ceremony,  the  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Sierra  Leone,  Alhaji  Dr. 
Ahmad  Tejan  Kabbah,  called  his  visit 
here  a  pilgrimage,  and  his  message  one 
of  love.  He  spoke  of  the  recent  terrorist 
attacks  against  the  United  States. 
"Those  people  are  terrorists  and  rebels, 
who  try  to  drive  fear  and  hate  into 
people,"  said  Kabbah.  "Those  of  us  who 
are  Christians  and  Muslims  attach  a  lot 


of  importance  to  love.  Let  us  love  each 
other." 

The  cemetery's  records  do  not 
indicate  that  the  six  men  were  buried 
there.  The  exact  burial  place  may  never 
be  known.  Two  men  who  were  involved 
with  those  on  the  Amistad,  attorney 
Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  who  argued 
their  case,  and  professor  Josiah  Willard 
Gibbs  Sr.,  who  deciphered  their 
language,  are  buried  in  the  cemetery. 
The  stone  for  the  six  men.  Fa,  Tua, 
Weluwa,  Kapeli,  Yammoni,  and  Kaba,  is 
placed  there  as  a  remembrance. 
[From  newspaper  articles  in  the  New 
Haven  Register  for  20  September  and  22 
September  2001  written  by  Robert  J. 
Leeney  and  Michelle  Tuccitto.  Sent  in 
by  William  Conway,  North  Haven, 
Cormecticut.  ] 

Join  the  Campaign  for  a  Commemora- 
tive Stamp  Series 

The  National  Association  for 
Cemetery  Preservation  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  an  effort  to  promote  a 
commemorative  stamp  series  featuring 
cemeteries  and  gravemarkers. 
Washington  is  significantly  irifluenced 
by  letter-writing  campaigns  when 
considering  subject  matter  for  postage 
stamps  produced  by  the  US  Postal 
Service.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
express  your  interest  and  support.  It 
need  not  be  a  letter — a  postcard  will  do. 
If  you  don't  have  time  to  pen  something 
original,  the  following  might  help  you 
get  started: 

Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW 
Washington,  DC  20260-2435 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
encouraging  your  Committee  to 
consider  cemeteries  and  gravemarkers 
as  a  suitable  theme  for  a  series  of 
commemorative  stamps.  The  National 
Association  for  Cemetery  Preservation 
has  been  actively  promoting  this  project 
and  there  are  1,100-1-  members  of  the 
Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  who 
support  the  effort. 

The  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  is  celebrating  its  25th  anni- 
versary in  2002.  Your  announcement  of 


a  forthcoming  stamp  series  with  a 
cemetery  and  gravemarker  theme 
would  make  the  occasion  especially 
meaningful. 
Sincerely, 

The  Advisory  Committee  invites 
suggestions  from  the  public  for  stamp 
subjects.  If  you  write  a  letter,  you  may 
want  to  recommend  that  they  consider 
your  favorite  cemetery  or  gravemarker 
(giving  name,  location,  and  distinctive 
features). 

— ^Sybil  Crawford 


Need  for  Speakers  Bureau  participants 

The  AGS  office  is  frequently  asked 
to  provide  local,  or  regional  speakers' 
names  to  groups  aU  over  the  country. 
Due  to  this  high  demand  for  referrals, 
we  rely  heavily  our  AGS  Speakers 
Bureau  listing.  In  past  years,  this  listing 
seemed  adequate  for  our  needs.  We  are 
now  finding  that  in  some  areas,  there 
are  no  AGS  members  locally,  nor  are 
there  any  on  the  Speakers  Bureau 
listing.  We  need  your  help  to  provide 
as  much  referral  coverage  as  is  possible. 
Are  you  interested  in  placing  your  name 
on  our  listing?  Many  of  the  groups  that 
contact  AGS  are  willing  to  pay  a 
speakers  fee,  that  in  some  cases  is  quite 
substantial.  The  most  sought  after, 
speakers  are  in  the  following  fields; 
preservation/conservation,  education/ 
cultural  resources,  research /reference, 
historical  perspectives,  and  so  forth.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  provide 
Andrea  at  the  AGS  office  with  your 
contact  information  and  your  area(s)  of 
interest  or  specialty. 


Boston's  Granary  Burying  Ground 
Improvements  are  Completed 

One  of  Boston's  most  visited 
historic  sites  is  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground  located  on  downtown  Tremont 
Street.  Covering  nearly  two  acres,  the 
biuying  ground  contains  approximately 
2,345  gravestones  and  tombs.  The 
recently  completed  improvements 
include  new  pathways  at  the  front  of  the 
site  and  raising  the  grade  on  parts  of  the 
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existing  pathways  that  became  muddy 
in  rainy  weather.  The  fence,  installed 
in  the  1830s,  has  undergone  the  first 
stage  of  restoration.  Missing  and  dam- 
aged fence  elements  have  been  replaced 
utilizing  castings  made  from  molds  of 
the  original  elements.  The  fence  is  also 
being  repainted  with  a  more  intensive 
restoration  plaimed  when  the  granite 
wall  on  Tremont  Street  is  repaired.  The 
current  improvements  cost  $107,000. 
An  additional  $100,000  is  scheduled  to 
be  used  in  spring  2002  for  the  resetting 
of  171  headstones  and  external  tomb 
repairs.  [From  the  Hyde  Park  Tribune, 
November  1,  2001  sent  in  by  Bob 
Hannan,  Hyde  Park,  MA.] 

Marble  Quarry  Query 

Sign  by  old  marble  quarry  on  Route  30 
in  Dorset,  Bermington  Co.,  Vermont: 
"Norcross-West  Marble  Quarry,  Oldest 
Marble  Quarry  in  the  U.S.  operated 
1785-1917".  Aldrich,  History  of 
Bennington  Co.,  Vermont,  p.  422-23  hints 
there  was  early  marble  in  Stockbridge, 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  Be- 
cause there  are  so  many  pre-1785  marble 
grave  stones  in  the  Dorset-Bennington, 


Vermont,  area,  does  anyone  know  of 
quarrying  of  marble  before  1785?  Please 
reply  to  Peggy  Jenks,  mjenks@capital 
.net  or  write  to  her  at  24  Mettowee 
Street,  Granville,  NY  12832-1037. 

Response  to  Barbara  Rotundo's  "From 
the  President"  Column  (Summer  2001 
issue) 

Barbara  asked  for  comments 
concerning  the  removal  of  gravestones 
from  old  graveyards.  Surely  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  best  answer  to  the 
problem  of  preservation  is  to  (1)  educate 
the  public,  the  maintenance  crew,  and 
public  officials  concerning  the 
importance  and  the  proper  care  of  the 
stones,  (2)  document  the  stones  so  that 
damage  and  loss  are  easily  identified, 
and  (3)  raise  funds  so  that  there  is 
money  available  to  pay  for  proper 
maintenance  and  conservation. 

The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  these 
things  are  easier  to  list  than  to 
implement.  What  should  be  done  when 
gravemarkers  have  deteriorated  or  have 
been  damaged  beyond  affordable 
repair?  Or  stolen?  Each  case  is  different. 
Sometimes,  with  renewed  effort  and 


fundraising,  a  stone  or  stones  can,  after 
all,  be  restored.  Or  treated  to  prevent 
further  loss.  Or  if  stolen,  found  and  re- 
erected.  But  what  about  a  marker  which 
is  important  historically  and/or 
artistically  and  which  is  severely 
threatened?  If  it  is  deteriorating  or 
subject  to  theft  or  vandalism,  and  if  the 
community  is  not  able  to  give  it  the 
treatment  or  protection  it  requires,  I 
believe  the  community  should  find 
indoor  housing  for  it. 

Of  course,  we  would  prefer  to  leave 
all  gravestones  in  their  original  settings. 
This  can  be  said  of  innumerable  works 
of  ancient  art  which  have  been  moved 
to  museums,  and  which  otherwise 
would  no  longer  exist.  Whenever  a 
gravemarker  is  placed  in  indoor 
protective  custody,  a  replica,  so  labeled, 
should  be  erected  at  the  site  of  the 
original.  And,  if  this  is  not  possible 
financially,  all  the  more  reason  for  the 
community  to  admit  that  it  is  not  able  to 
give  safekeeping  to  this  historical  and 
artistic  gem — and,  with  permission  from 
any  family  descendents  take  it  to  indoor 
safety. 

— ^Jessie  Farber 


25th 

Anniversary 

Fund 
Drive 


Next  June  AGS  celebrates  its  25th  birthday.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  look  at  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  going. 
We  began  with  a  few  hundred  members,  and  volunteers 
collected  dues  and  wrote  a  newsletter  of  six  to  eight  pages 
working  in  their  homes. 

Look  at  us  now!  We  have  an  office  and  professionals  handle 
our  money  and  edit  our  multi-paged,  illustrated  Quarterly. 
We  have  over  a  thousand  members  and  a  handsome  Web  site 
that  provides  valuable  information  to  the  public,  attracts  new 
members,  and  alerts  librarians,  journalists,  genealogists,  and 
historians  to  our  presence. 

Let's  not  rest  on  our  past  accomplishments.  There  is  so  much 
more  to  do.  Hundreds  of  institutions  need  to  be  educated  to 
the  importance  of  cemeteries  and  gravestones,  thousands 
should  be  members,  and  millions  of  gravestones  need 
attention.  We  have  the  potential  to  do  it  all. 

You  already  have  received  a  letter  with  more  details  and  a 
pledge  form  asking  you  to  contribute  to  a  fund  enabling  AGS 
to  move  into  this  fine  future.  Please  respond  generously. 
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Cemeteries  as  Birding  Sites 

Barbara  Rotundo  draws  our  attention  to 
Birder's  World,  a  popular  bird-watctiers' 
magazine,  with  its  article  by  Connie  Toops 
in  its  August  2001  issue  (vol.  15  no.  4)  titled 
"Cemeteries:  Lively  Places  for  Birds."  In  the 
article  the  author  tells  of  birding  in  Green 
Lawn  Cemetry  in  Columbus  while  a  student 
at  Ohio  State  University.  She  reports  the  380- 
acre  memorial  park  hosts  216  avian  species 
with  woodlands  where  Red-breasted 
Nuthatches,  Tufted  Titmice,  and  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglets  live.  Novice  birders  list 
50  to  60  species  per  visit  during  peak  migra- 
tion. Ms.  Toops  indicated  since  so  many  visi- 
tors to  the  cemetery  are  birders,  the  cemetery 
managers  have  provided  a  bird  checklist  and 
a  message  board  where  birders  can  post  re- 
cent sightings. 

At  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cam- 
bridge Ms.  Toops  talked  with  Janet 
Heywood,  Mount  Auburn's  director  of  inter- 
pretive programs  (and  an  AGS  member)  who 
spoke  of  lakes  on  the  grounds  "planted  with 
bird-friendly  perching  areas  and  winter  food 
sources,"  excellent  birding  locations  for 
Black-crowned  Night  Herons,  Spotted  Sand- 
pipers, Belted  Kingfishers,  and  Eastern  King- 
birds. 

advertisement 


Visiting  Richmond,  Virginia's,  Holly- 
wood cemetery,  she  spotted  a  migrant  Gray- 
cheeked  Thrush,  a  pair  of  Carolina  Wrens, 
and  White-breasted  Nuthatches,  a  Red- 
tailed  Hawk,  Turkey  Vultures,  and  an 
Osprey. 

During  a  plane  stopover  in  Austin, 
Texas,  she  visited  the  Texas  State  Cemetery 
noting  Bewick's  Wrens,  Great-tailed  Crack- 
les, and  Mourning  Doves,  among  others. 

The  national  cemetery  at  Fort 
Rosecrans  in  San  Diego  is  in  a  migrant  "fun- 
nel" area  which  can  result  in  many  unusual 
sightings.  The  author  reports  western  mi- 
grants stream  north  along  the  coast  from 
mid-April  through  May,  feeding  on  nectar 
and  insects.  From  September  through  mid- 
November,  migrants  return,  gleaning  figs 
and  other  fruits  or  perching  on  headstones 
to  scan  for  insects. 

Ms.  Toops  begins  her  article  with 
painter  Roger  Tory  Peterson's  gravesite  at 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery  in  Falconer,  New  York 
where  a  recreation  of  Peterson's  famous 
flicker  painting  is  on  his  headstone.  "A 
small  birdbath  projects  from  the  front  of  the 
granite  marker  beneath  Roger's  statement, 
'Birds  to  me  are  the  most  vivid  expression 
of  life.'" 

The  article  includes  eight  etiquette  tips 
for  birders  (and  indeed  all  of  us  who  visit 
cemeteries  for  whatever  purpose).  They 
include  not  blocking  access  for  funeral  pro- 
cessions, respecting  other  cemetery  visitors 
by  talking  softly  and  not  calling  to  others  at 
a  distance,  never  sitting  or  leaning  on  monu- 
ments, and  joining  the  cemetery  "watch 
force"  to  report  any  vandalism  or  unusual 
occurrences. 


Things  You  Can  Do 

1.  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  are 
involving  their  students  in  many  kinds  of 
hands-on  service  activities.  Let  your  local 
schools  know  if  you  can  lead  a  service 
activity  to  clean  or  record  gravestones  in 
your  cemetery,  or  if  you  can  set  up  an  exhibit 
at  the  school  about  gravestone  studies.  Can 
you  help  a  scout  earn  a  badge  through  some 
kind  of  work  in  the  cemetery?  Donate  a 
copy  of  Markers  to  their  school  library  that 
Includes  articles  about  carvers  or  markers 
in  your  state. 


2.  Remember  those  who  have  done  special 
work  in  your  locality  in  gravestone  studies 
or  conservation  and  submit  nomination 
papers  for  the  Oakley  Award. 

3.  Create  a  slide  show  on  gravestone  studies 
or  your  local  cemetery  or  a  special  interest 
of  yours  in  cemetery  iconography,  and  let 
local  groups  know  you  are  available  for 
programs.  Garden  Clubs  can  be  interested 
in  adopting  a  plot  or  creating  small  gardens 
to  beautify  local  cemeteries;  historical 
societies  and  church  groups  often  seek  free 
programs.  Also  be  sure  your  name  is  on  the 
AGS  Speakers  Bureau  Ust. 

4.  Donate  a  book  on  gravestone  studies  that 
you  don't  need  anymore  to  the  AGS 
Archives.  Check  with  the  AGS  office  to  see 
if  it  is  already  in  our  collection.  Or  give  it  to 
the  Lending  Library  or  to  the  Silent  Auction 
at  the  Conference  in  June.  By  the  way,  we 
could  use  a  couple  of  copies  of  Markers  II, 
in,  IV,  and  V. 

Continued  on  page  28 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Sarah  Brophy 

Book  Review  Editor 

1158  Curve  Street 

Carlisle,  MA  01741 

(978)  369-5424 

bmuse@gis.net 


Visitor's  Guide  to  Oregon 
Historic  Cemeteries 

Oregon  Historic  Cemetery  Association 

Compiled  by  Jeanne  Gentry  Robinson 

Introduction  by  Richard  E.  Meyer 

PO  Box  802 

Boring,  Oregon  97009-0802 

Price  $15.00  plus  $2.50  shipping,  168 

pages,  spiral  bound  guide 

Review  by  Sally  Donovan 

If  you  are  planning  a  visit  to  Oregon,  or 
are  an  interested  resident  just  trying  to  locate 
a  particular  cemetery  in  the  state,  the  Visitor's 
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Guide  to  Oregon  Historic  Cemeteries  is  a 
worthwhile  resource.  This  spiral  bound 
compilation  was  a  collaborative  effort  of 
many  individuals,  organizations,  and 
governmental  agencies  throughout  Oregon 
to  give  visitors  and  residents  a  gUmpse  of 
the  history  and  locations  of  Oregon's  pioneer 
cemeteries.  It  was  compiled  by  Jeanne 
Gentry  Robinson  of  the  Oregon  Historic 
Cemetery  Association  (OHCA),  using 
information  researched  and  written  by 
volimteers  in  each  county  submitting  data. 
It  was  truly  a  statewide  effort. 

The  Visitor's  Guide  is  organized 
alphabetically  by  county.  Each  county 
section  includes  a  listing  of  the  identified 
cemeteries  in  the  region,  a  map  locating 
these  burial  grounds  (a  visual  challenge  for 
some  readers),  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
county.  Short  histories  and  driving 
instructions  are  provided  for  three  to  five  of 
the  cemeteries  in  each  county  (not  for  all  the 
cemeteries  listed).  These  histories  generally 
highlight  the  origins  of  the  burial  grounds 
with  other  anecdotal  information. 
Individual  burials  are  not  included  in  this 
guide.  At  the  end  of  each  county  section 
there  is  a  list  of  local  resources  with  their 
addresses  and/or  phone  numbers  are  cited. 
These  resources  include  historical  and 
genealogical  societies,  museums,  libraries, 
courthouses,  and  visitor's  centers.  This  list 
is  a  valuable  research  tool  and  a  thoughtful 
addition  to  the  guide. 

Other  helpful  information  is  included  in 
the  guide,  such  as  how  to  photograph  and 
safely  make  rubbings  of  gravestones,  and 
the  meanings  of  symbolism,  epitaphs,  and 
emblems  found  on  headstones.  The  index 
in  the  back  provides  easy  reference  by 
location,  or  name  of  the  county  or  cemetery. 
The  Oregon  map  on  the  inside  of  the  back 
cover  identifying  the  counties  is  useful  in 
locating  the  cemeteries. 

The  Visitor's  Guide  to  Oregon  Cemeteries 
is  an  excellent  resource  for  curious  visitors 
traveling  in  the  state,  or  for  researchers 
trying  to  locate  a  particular  cemetery.  As 
AGS  Markers'  editor,  Richard  E.  Meyer,  so 
appropriately  stated  in  his  introduction, 
"With  this  excellent  compilation  and  guide 
produced  by  the  Oregon  Historic  Cemeteries 
Association  as  constant  companion,  I  most 
sincerely  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
own  personal  journey  of  discovery  through 


these  special  places  where  aU  trails  ended." 
Happy  trails  to  you. 

Known  by  the  Work  of  His 

Hands    by  Claire  Messimer 

Published  by  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society,  Vol.  XXXII  (1998)  in  the  PGS  series 
of  annual  volumes. 
231  pp.;  b&w  and  color  photographs 
ISBN:  0-911122-00 

Available  from:  www.pgs.org/order.html 
or  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  P.O.  Box 
244,  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania  19530-0244 
Hardcover:  $65  plus  p&h  (and  sales  tax  for 
PA  residents);  members  $52 

Review  by  Gary  ColUson 

Claire  Messimer's  ambitious  but 
seriously  flawed  Known  by  the  Work  of  His 
Hands,  the  first  book-length  study  of  a 
Pennsylvania  German  stonecarver,  tells  the 
story  of  Joseph  Brownmiller  (1807-1895)— 
schoolmaster,  organist,  choirmaster,  singer, 
and  prolific  carver  of  marble  gravestones. 
The  handsome,  oversized  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  over  150  black- 
and-white  and  color  photographs. 

In  the  late  1830s,  Brownmiller  began 
carving  minimally  decorated  marble 
gravestones  in  eastern  Lebanon  County  at  a 
time  when  the  decorated  brown  sandstone 
gravemarkers  found  in  many  early 
Pennsylvania  German  churchyards  were 
rapidly  falling  out  of  fashion.  By  the  1850s, 
he  was  producing  a  small  number  of  large, 
elaborate  stones  that  drew  increasingly  from 
a  Pennsylvania  German  vernacular  tradition 
then  experiencing  a  revival.  By  the  Civil 
War,  ethnic  decorative  elements  had  faded 
in  popularity,  and  J.B.  (the  initials 
Brownmiller  carved  into  many  of  his  stones 
and  Messimer's  shorthand  for  him 
throughout  her  book)  had  begun  carving 
willow  trees,  wreathes,  and  other  Victorian 
images  on  some  of  his  gravestones. 

The  story  of  J.B.'s  life,  family,  and 
background  takes  up  six  brief  chapters  in  the 
first  section  ("His  Life"),  the  most  reliable 
part  of  the  book.  Messimer  has  delved  into 
the  appropriate  sources  to  construct  a 
convincing  outline  of  J.B's  life  and  world. 
The    text    is    usefully    augmented    by 


photographs  and  illustrations  depicting  his 
home,  his  church,  and  his  environment. 

An  additional  section  of  twelve  chapters 
("His  Work")  together  with  a  final 
retrospective  chapter  ("The  End  of  an  Era") 
analyzes  J.B.'s  stonecarving  career  and  its 
relation  to  developments  in  nineteenth- 
century  memorial  art. 

Unfortunately,  the  reader  will  encounter 
many  problems  in  these  chapters.  J.B.'s  work 
in  only  one  cemetery,  Klopp's  Union 
(Lutheran  and  Reformed)  Church,  is 
described  in  any  detail.  Several  maps  are 
virtually  useless  because  cemeteries  and 
other  key  locations  are  not  marked. 
Messimer  apparently  never  counted  J.B.'s 
gravestones  carefuUy.  Because  there  are  no 
totals  by  types,  motifs,  or  years  (a  minimal 
expectation  in  a  study  such  as  this),  the 
reader  cannot  possibly  follow  the  evolution 
of  J.B.'s  work  with  any  precision  and  may  be 
led  to  think  that  he  produced  many  more 
elaborately  carved  gravemarkers  than  is  the 
case. 

Haphazard  arrangement  of  topics  and 
photographs  also  makes  it  difficult  to  get  a 
precise  idea  of  J.B.'s  development  or  of  his 
work  as  a  whole.  Early  chapters  contain  a 
confusing  mix  of  photos  of  gravestones  from 
different  decades,  a  problem  that  the  later 
topical  organization  compounds.  Not  until 
Chapter  16  is  a  chronological  approach 
finally  introduced.  In  addition,  photo 
captions  often  fail  to  include  dates  or 
locations,  and  many  photographs  are  of  such 
poor  quality  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
inscriptions  or  see  the  decorative  designs 
clearly. 

There  are  also  many  outright  mistakes. 
Some  photo  captions  are  erroneous  and  some 
transcriptions  of  German  fraktur  script  are 
inaccurate.  The  carver's  signature  she  reads 
as  "Greiner"  is  clearly  "Steiner,"  for  example. 
Messimer  mentions  that  two  German 
"portrait"  stones  "are  known  to  exist"  (p.  81), 
but  four  pages  earlier  a  third  (in  fact  there 
are  more)  is  quite  clearly  pictured.  Such 
errors  are  all  too  common. 

Finally,  the  reader  needs  to  be  wary  of 
Messimer's  tendency  to  indulge  in 
unsupported  claims  about  a  range  of  topics 
including  the  marble  industry,  methods  of 
carving,  and  burial  and  memorial  traditions. 
She  believes  that  early  nineteenth-century 
stonecarvers  were  using  "steam[-powered] 
carving  tools"  (p.  113),  although  pneumatic 
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hammers  and  other  power  hand  tools 
apparently  were  not  introduced  until  the  end 
of  the  century.  Messimer  states,  without 
providing  evidence,  that  J.  B  drew  a  design 
on  a  "acacia-gum  glue"  (p.  99)  coating 
instead  of  directly  on  a  stone.  Chapter  10, 
"the  Pennsylvania  German  Tombstone's 
History,"  is  based  on  an  extremely  limited 
sample.  Her  conclusions  about  changing 
patterns  of  children's  burials  and 
gravemarkers  are  much  too  simplistic.  And 
despite  apparent  familiarity  with  Mt. 
Auburn  and  some  other  Northern 
nineteenth-century  "rural"  cemeteries,  she 
nevertheless  insists  that  sentimentality  and 
"a  taste  for  ornate  stones  and  three- 
dimensional  statuary"  (p.  189)  were 
imiquely  Southern. 

Although  Messimer  provides  some 
information  about  other  German  marble 
carvers  in  the  region,  better  information  can 
be  found  in  two  important  studies  of  the 
certificate-like  gravestones  carved  by  the 
Reverend  Isaac  Stiehly,  one  by  folklorist 
Simon  Bronner  ("Elaborating  Tradition:  A 
Pennsylvania-German  Folk  Artist  Ministers 
to  His  Community,"  in  Bronner,  ed., 
Creativity  and  Tradition  in  Folklore:  New 
Directions  [Logan:  Utah  State  University 
Press,  1992],  pp.  277-325),  and  the  other  by 
his  student  William  N.  Richardson  ("The 
Pennsylvania  German  Tombstones  of  Isaac 
Faust  Stiehly  [1800-1869],"  Northumberland 
Historical  Society  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
30  [1990],  pp.  1-67). 

Known  by  the  Work  of  His  Hands  should 
have  been  the  definitive  study  of  Joseph 
BrownmiUer.  Unfortunately,  it  falls  far  short. 


Eternal  Prairie:  Exploring 
Rural  Cemeteries  of  the  West 

by  Randy  Adams 

Published  in  the  US  in  Allston,  Massachu- 
setts: Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside,  1999. 
1-800-387-9776. 

114  pages  plus  Bibliography,  Web  site 
listings  and  Index. 

Review  by  Laura  Suchan 

I  am  always  lamenting  the  lack  of 
published  material  on  Canadian  cemeteries, 
so  I  was  admittedly  excited  about  review- 
ing Eternal  Prairie:  Exploring  Rural  Cemeteries 


of  the  West  for  in  this  case  "west"  refers  to 
the  Western  Canadian  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Author  Randy  Adams,  a  photographer 
and  writer,  admits  to  a  fascination  with  the 
prairies  and  has  spent  countless  hours 
traveling  and  photographing  the  rural 
landscapes.  Adams  presents  a  discourse  on 
the  social  history  of  gravestones  in  the 
Canadian  prairie  region,  often  using  stories 
and  local  legends  gathered  in  the 
communities  visited. 

This  book,  however,  is  very  much  a 
photographic  exploration  of  cemeteries  and 
gravestones  showcasing  more  than  120 
examples  of  the  author's  photographs.  The 
author's  photographic  background,  and  his 
choice  of  subject  and  location,  result  in  some 
truly  memorable  images. 

A  wide  variety  of  grave  markers  ranging 
from  the  mysterious  (a  flat  stone  simply 
reading  "elevator  man"  springs  to  mind)  to 
regional  examples  representing  the  Metis 
and  Ukrainian  heritage  of  the  area,  are 
photographed  set  against  the  desolate 
prairie  landscape.  Even  the  most  serious 
student  of  gravestones  will  find  something 
of  interest  in  this  volume.  I  was  particularly 
intrigued  by  the  cross,  cut  from  a  mirror,  that 
is  located  in  a  small  Ukrainian-Greek 
Orthodox  cemetery  in  Alberta.  Adams 
explains  in  Christian  art,  the  mirror  was  a 
representative  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  in  the 
Far  East  it  was  thought  to  keep  evil  at  bay. 

The  extensive  listing  of  recommended 
Web  sites  of  interest  to  those  researching 
gravestones  (and  yes,  AGS  is  listed)  is  very 
helpful  as  is  the  detailed  index. 

Although  the  book  is  regionally 
focused,  Adams'  vivid  descriptive 
techniques  and  gorgeous  photographs 
combine  to  make  this  book  a  captivating 
read  for  anyone  interested  in  gravestones.  0 


CEMETERY  CHIC      Continued  from  page  8 

information  gathered  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  police  within  24  hours  of  the  sale  and 
kept  on  record  for  three  years.  The  statewide 
coverage  of  this  biU  also  will  protect  outlying 
cemeteries  throughout  the  state.  If  these 
cemeteries  are  not  covered  as  well,  the 
situation  would  prompt  thieves  to  fence 


items  from  cemeteries  outside  of  the  city.  A 
New  Orleans  city  law  went  into  effect  in  June 
of  1998.  The  law  imposes  a  jail  sentence  of 
six  months  and  a  fine  of  $500  for  anyone 
convicted  of  cemetery  theft.  Ms.  Louise 
Fergusson,  Executive  Director  of  Save  Oui 
Cemeteries  comments:  "The  committee 
continues  to  work  on  laws  to  protect  the 
cemetery.  At  a  recent  session,  two  proposed 
pieces  of  legislation  were  presented,  one  to 
make  cemetery  artifact  theft  'burglary'  and 
another  to  allow  for  dealers'  occupational 
Licenses  to  be  suspended  or  revoked  if  they 
do  not  complete  reporting  requirements 
outlined  above  or  if  they  are  convicted  of 
selling  stolen  goods.  Having  tliis  committee 
(the  NOCPAC),  comprised  of  local  cemetery 
owners,  non-profits  interested  in  protecting 
the  sites,  the  NOPD,  and  members  of  the 
City's  law  department  and  city  council  has 
allowed  New  Orleans  to  remain  informed 
and  work  on  different  ways  to  continue  to 
discourage  the  activity  of  stealing  from  the 
dead  and  selling  for  profit!" 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  prevent  thefts 
of  necro-objets  is  to  educate  the  public. 
Vigilance  and  documentation  will  work 
towards  the  successful  recovery  of  any 
cemetery  thefts.  Earth  that  embraces  and 
protects  loved  ones  has  been  cruelly  trod 
upon  in  the  quest  for  cash.    0 
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LAMSON    Continued  from  page  11 

sparse,  but  they  are  important.  He  notes  that 
William  Lamson  died  in  Stratford  on 
January  21, 1755  and  is  buried  in  the  Christ 
Church  cemetery  there.  Also  his  eight 
children  were  all  born  in  Stratford.  Dr. 
Caulfield  also  notes  that  a  William  Lamson 
(bom  in  1730)  was  in  Connecticut  in  1789. 

While  at  this  point  we  do  not  know 
which  Lamsons  were  involved,  WLUiam  and 
Nathaniel  appear  to  be  the  most  likely 
candidates. 

This  leads  again  as  to  why  this  article  is 
written.  For  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  to 


Fig.  3  John  Camp  stone  (1759) 


Fig.  5  Israel 

Northrup  stone 

(1750) 
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Fig.  6  (right)  &  7 

(detail)  Margaret 

Smith  stone  (1750) 


produce  new  information  on  a  limited 
nvimber  of  stones  dated  within  a  short  period 
of  time  that  are  unique  to  the  sandstone 
carvings  in  Connecticut.  I  would  suggest 
the  following. 

First,  check  probate  records  to  see  if 
Lamsons  were  paid  for  these  stones  and 
especially  to  see  if  the  "Wasp  Carver"  was  a 
Lamson  or  working  in  a  Lamson  shop. 

Second,  study  the  slate  stones  in  the 
same  burying  grounds  as  the  sandstones  to 
see  if  these  carvers  were  working  on  different 
materials  during  the  same  period  and  if  the 
slate  stones  show  design  work  that  matches 
the  sandstones. 

Third,  inspect  all  of  the  graveyards  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stratford  and  MUford  to  have 
a  reasonable  understanding  of  the  number 
and  chronology  of  the  sandstones. 

Finally,  study  the  individual  stone 
motifs  and  lettering  to  "tease  out" 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  various 
stones. 

Good  luck,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  add 
to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  great  early 
carving  dynasties  in  a  limited  area  and  in  a 
short  period  of  time.     0 


PEBBLES  Continued  from  page  6 

Jewish  Publication  Society  to  produce  an  English 
translation,  created  for  the  first  time  by  Jewish 
scholars.  One  of  its  purposes  was  to  eliminate 
the  Ckristological  references  in  the  language.  The 
quotations  used  here  come  from  The  Holy 
Scriptures  According  to  the  Masoretic  Text. 
Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America,  1917. 

^Kaganoff,  Benzion  C.  (1973).  "From 
Machpelah  to  Bet  Shearim.  A  History  of  Burial 
Customs  Among  the  Jewish  People."  American 
Cemetery  magazine  9,64-67.  Kaganoff  states  that 
the  "Cave  of  Machpelah  by  Abraham  became  the 
prototype  for  the  burial  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  matriarchs."  He  seems  positive  that  Tomb 
14,  now  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Judges,  located  in 
a  Jerusalem  suburb  called  Sanhedria,  is  in  fact  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  It  was  excavated  from  1936 
to  1956  by  archaeologists  Benjamin  Mazar  and 
Nachman  Avigad  of  Hebrew  University.  (For  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet,  write  Roberta  Halpom,  391 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY  11217.) 

^Avner,  Uzi.  "Sacred  Stones  in  the  Desert,"  . 
Biblical  Archaeological  Review  27:31-35,  2001.    0 


Fig.  4  William  Powell  stone  (1755) 
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Regional  Mini-conference  -  Oklahoma  City,  Fall  2002 

Few  AGS  members  in  the  South  or  Southwest  have  ever  attended 
a  national  cemetery /gravestone  conference.  If  time,  distance,  and 
cost  have  been  a  deterrent,  we  may  have  an  answer  Hoping  to 
attract  new  members  and  give  present  members  a  sample  of  such 
an  activity.  Bill  Cooper  and  Sybil  Crawford  will  be  co-hosting  a 
regional  mini-conference  in  Oklahoma  City  in  October  2002. 
Noting  the  conference  site,  you  may  be  asking,  "Why  Oklahoma 
City?" 

•  Oklahoma's  October  temperatures  are  ideal  for  field 
trips 

•  Ample  lodging  and  dining  facilities  are  available  at 
reasonable  cost 

•  Easy  accessibility  for  motorists,  being  a  hub  for  US75, 140, 
and  historic  Route  66 

•  Oklahoma  City's  conveniently  located  Will  Rogers 
World  Airport  is  served  by  American,  Delta,  Southwest, 
and  several  regional  airlines 

•  Those  with  peripheral  interests  (or  spouses  not  sharing  our 
cemetery  enthusiasm)  might  enjoy  the  Cowboy  Hall  of 


Fame,  the  Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  or  OKC's  restored 
"Bricktown,"  with  its  diverse  shopping  and  dining 
opportunities. 

Within  the  Oklahoma  City  field  trip  radius  are  cemetery  offerings 
to  suit  almost  every  taste.  There  will  be  something  for  the  art 
historian,  history  buff,  those  who  chase  "names,"  and  a  number  of 
cemeteries  reflect  Oklahoma's  diverse  (and  sometimes  unexpected) 
cultural  mix.  If  you  live  outside  the  Southwest  region  or  have  not 
already  received  an  invitation  and  would  like  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  for  further  information,  please  drop  a  postcard  to: 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 

Regional  Mini-conference 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

DaUas,TX  75230-4408 

This  is  not  an  AGS-sponsored  event  and  the  number  of  participants 
will  be  limited,  so  we  will  need  to  hear  from  you  promptly. 
Registration  forms  wUIbe  mailed  to  respondents  after  Easter,  hands- 
on  activities.    0 
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FROM  THE  BOARD 

Executive  Director  Resigns 

Denise  Webb,  our  Executive  Director 
since  January  1999,  has  accepted  a  full-time 
position  at  Mt.  Grace  Land  Conservation  in 
New  Salem,  Massachusetts.  We  wish  her 
well  in  her  new  position.  We  appreciate  the 
variety  of  talents  she  exhibited  while  our 
Executive  Director.  She  administered  the 
AGS  office  with  dedication,  enthusiasm,  and 
efficiency.  The  AGS  Board  formally 
recognized  her  contributions  at  its  meeting 
September  15,  2001.  Denise  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  AGS  Web  site  untU  a  new 
person  is  appointed  to  that  position. 

New  Executive  Director  Sought 

The  Personnel  Committee  has  been 
interviewing  candidates  for  the  Executive 
Director  position.  The  committee,  made  up 
of  Jim  Freeman,  chair,  Fred  Oakley,  Bob 
Drinkwater,  and  Katie  Karrick,  plans  to 
make  a  selection  shortly. 

Fund  Drive  Announced 

AGS  will  be  25  years  old  in  2002.  The 
Board  has  established  a  25th  Anniversary 
Fund  Drive  with  the  goal  of  raising  $100,000 
in  the  next  three  years.  The  immediate  goal 
is  to  have  $25,000  in  the  bank  by  June  2002, 
which  is  the  actual  25th  anniversary  date. 

Material  including  pledge  forms  wUl  be 
mailed  out  at  the  beginning  of  2002.  If  you 
would  like  to  make  an  initial  contribution 
in  this  tax  year,  send  a  check  (or  credit  card 
information)  to  the  AGS  office  made  out  to 
AGS  or  The  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  and  designate  it  for  the  25th 
Anniversary  Fund. 

AGS  Logo  Link  Buttons  Available 

Do  you  or  your  group  have  a  "link"  on 
your  web  site  to  AGS?  Would  you  like  to 
have  a  reciprocal  "link"  exchange  with 
AGS?  An  AGS  logo  "link"  button  can 
be  e-mailed  to  you  for  use  on  your  site. 
Reach  the  office  e-mail: 

admin@gravestonestudies.org 
or  telephone  (413)5772-0836. 

Student  Scholarship  Fund  Update 

Two  students  were  awarded 
scholarships  to  help  them  attend  the  AGS 
June  Conference  in  Boston.  Congratulations 
go  to  TRACY  MAHAFFEY,  Providence, 


Rhode  Island,  and  CHRISTINE  HAYNAK, 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  this  year's  lucky 
recipients. 

To  replenish  our  scholarship  fund  which 
helps  students  attend  the  conferences,  we  are 
seeking  specially  designated  contributions 
which  can  either  be  a  year-end  contribution 
for  tax  purposes,  or  can  be  sent  along  with 
your  renewal.  Just  be  sure  to  designate  it 
"Scholarship  Fund." 

Students  are  urged  to  ask  for  applications 
for  for  these  funds  during  the  early  spring 
months  so  they  can  register  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Seeking  Nominations  for  AGS  Board 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  seeking 
nominations  for  new  members  for  the  AGS 
Board  of  Trustees  to  take  office  June  2002.  The 
Board  meets  four  times  a  year,  September, 
January  or  February,  March  or  April,  and 
briefly  at  the  coriference  in  June.  The  first  three 
meetings  are  held  in  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  If  you  or  someone  you  know  would 
be  interested  in  serving  or  would  like  more 
information  about  being  a  Board  member, 
please  send  a  letter  of  interest  to  the  AGS 
Office,  care  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
before  December  1. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  AGS 
as  your  favorite  charity? 

If  recently  confronted  with  the  loss 
of  family  members  or  friends,  you  may 
have  paused  to  consider  some  meaning- 
ful way  in  which  they  might  be  remem- 
bered. Why  not  make  a  gift  to  The  Asso- 
ciation for  Gravestone  Studies?  The  des- 
ignated party  wUI  be  advised  of  your  gift; 
the  amount  will  not  be  disclosed. 

Enclosed  is  my  gift  of  $ , 


which  is  given  IN  MEMORY  OF: 


Notice  of  the  gift  should  be 
directed  to: 
Name: 
Address: 

The  donor  should  be  identified  as: 
Name: 
Address: 

Return  to  AGS  Office  ,  278  Main  Street, 
Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 
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From  the  Board 


Awards  Committee  Seeks  Nominations 

The  Awards  Committee  is  accepting  nominations  for  the 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award  for  2002  and  for  Oakley 
Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  Forbes  Award  goes  to  an  individual  or  organization  that 
has  significantly  furthered  gravestone  studies  in  keeping  with  the 
AGS  mission  statement. 

The  work  can  be  in  any  area  or  combination  of  areas,  such  as 
gravestone  carver  attribution,  gravestone  conservation,  gravestone 
art,  gravestone  geology,  exhibitions  relating  to  gravestones,  and 
computer  programming  for  gravestone  study;  also  the  historical, 
archaeological,  genealogical,  or  religious  significance  of 
gravestones.  Other  acceptable  subject  areas  are  the  iconography, 
poetry,  language,  and  lettering  on  the  gravestones.  The  work  may 
be  in  many  forms,  such  as  research,  writing,  video  taping, 
photography,  interpretive  editing,  organizational  leadership, 
legislation,  financial  assistance,  and  teaching. 

The  Oakley  Certificates  of  Merit  are  awarded  to  an  individual 
or  an  organization  with  much  the  same  subject  classifications 
applying,  although  the  scope  of  the  work  need  not  be  as  large. 

Please  send  your  nominations  including  the  name,  address, 
telephone  and  e-mail  address  of  the  nominee  and  the  person  or 
group  doing  the  nominating.  Describe  the  reasons  for  making  the 
nomination,  how  the  work  reflects  the  AGS  mission  statement  (see 
front  cover),  and  how  the  work  has  benefited  the  wider  community. 
Include  any  clippings  or  photographs.  If  possible,  have  the  local 
Historical  Society  or  Preservation  Commission  comment  on  the 
significance  of  the  achievement. 

Please  send  your  nomination  to: 

AGS  Awards  Committee 

Margaret  Jenks,  Chair 

24  Mettowee  Street 

Granville,  NY  12832-1037 

(518)  642-1894 

mjenks@capital.net 


New  Life  Members 


DR.  PAUL  RICH  from  Puebla,  Mexico  and  ALBRECHT 
R.  BANGERTER,  M.D.  from  Dortmund,  West  Germany,  are  our 
newest  Life  Members,  bringing  the  total  to  fourteen.  We  welcome 
these  new  benefactors. 

advertisement 


WALTER  J.  HOLLIEN 

Preservation  Architect 

Monument  &  Mausoleum  Design 

Cemetery  Documentation  &  Restoration 

Conditional  Assessment  Reports 

PO  Box  222  Tel.  (877)  854-7845 

Hector,  NY  14841  (908)  876-3672 

walter.hollien@mindsprint.com 


Call  for  Photographs 

Gemeie^  Ant  2003  Gcde^uHoA, 

•  Sceruc  cemetery  views 

•  Portraits  of  notable 
gravemarkers  and  monuments 

•  hnages  characteristic  of  any 
time  period  or  geographic 
region  of  the  United  States  and 
neighboring  coimtries  are 
welcome. 

SEND  black  and  white  proofs  or  high 
resolution  facsimiles  to:  AGS  Calendar 
Comiiuttee,  c/o  Bob  Drinkwater,  35  Hadley 
Road  #214,  Sunderland,  MA  01375. 


advertisement 


MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

specifically  addresses  the  academic,  artistic, 

scientific,  mechanical  and  practical  aspects  of 

monument  conservation. 

MCC  works  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  provide: 

Condition  assessment  reports 

Reports  include  descriptions  of  specific  conditions, 
photographs,  criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation 

Recommendations  for  stone  conservation 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and  methods 
are  presented  for  each  stone 

Execution  of  treatments 

IRVING  SLAVID  Conservator 

PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 

P.O.  BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,  CT   06021 

860  379-2462 
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Photos  by  James  Blachowicz 
Fig.  1  Rev.  John  Simpkins,  1799,  Brewster. 
Very  late  Geyer  cherub. 


Early  Nineteenth-Century  Boston  Stonecutters 


Part  I:  The  Geyer  Workshop 


James  Blachowicz 


Since  many  of  the  classic  studies  of  early  New  England 
gravestones  concentrated  on  the  work  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  have  only  a  limited 
pichare  of  what  happened  to  some  of  the  great  stonecutting 
shops  late  in  their  history.  What  1  offer  here  and  in  two 
subsequent  installments  are  sketches  of  the  Geyer  and  Homer 
shops  of  Boston  as  they  crossed  into  the  nineteenth  century.' 
Harriette  Forbes  had  estimated  that  Henry  Christian 
Geyer  had  died  about  1793,  but  Ralph  Tucker,  in  his  summary 
of  the  Geyers'  work  in  the  Winter  1997  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
pushed  this  back  to  about  1785,  while  acknowledging  that 
this  date  too  was  uncertain.  Tucker  has  Henry's  son  and 
successor,  John  Just  Geyer,  bom  about  1758  and  dying  about 


1805.  We  can  now  be  certain  at  least  of  his  date  of  death,  for 
the  Colombian  Centinel  reported  that  John  Just  Geyer  died  on 
December  18, 1808.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  note  in  the  burial 
records  for  the  Central  Burying  Ground,^  and  also  by  Geyer 's 
probate  record,  which  has  his  wife  Sarah,  administratrix  of 
his  estate,  paying  for  his  coffin  on  December  21, 1808.  Tucker 
also  reports  that  John  Just  Geyer  married  Sarah  (Sally)  Geyer 
in  1788.  It  is  not  John  Just  who  marries  Arm  "Jeattre"  in 
1804,  however,  but  his  son  John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.  Records  of 
Boston  marriages  have  John,  Jr.'s  spouse  as  Ann  "Leattre" 
and  the  date  of  marriage  as  October  3"^,  but  Watertown 
records  (the  bride's  home,  where  the  marriage  took  place, 
presumably)  have  her  name  as  Ann  "Leathe"  and  the  date 
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as  October  17*. 

There  are  significant  stylistic  variations  in  the 
gravestones  produced  by  the  workshop  of  John  Just  Geyer 
in  the  early  1800s.  These  differences  add  to  the  difficulty  in 
sorting  out  and  identifying  its  carvers.  The  Geyer  workshop 
also  employed  a  great  number  of  stonecutters  in  the  course 
of  its  history.  In  Gravestone  Chronicles  II  (1997),  Chase  and 
Gabel  report  that  the  carver  Robert  Fowle^  was  working  in 
the  Geyer  shop  in  1790  and  1791  (p.  418),  and  that  a 
Christopher  Brazier  (more  commonly  spelled  Brazer  in 
various  records,  which  1  shall  use  in  what  follows)  worked 
and  boarded  with  Geyer  sometime  before  1800;  as  did  a 
Jonathan  Boswick  (p.  433).  They  were  discovered  by  an 
examination  of  the  tax  rolls  or  "Taking  Lists.  "^  My  own 
examination  of  these  records  revealed  that  the  following 
additional  individuals  all  worked  as  journeyman  stonecutters 
in  the  Geyer  shop: 

1803:  Samuel  GuUeger,  John  Just  Geyer,  Jr. 

1804:  Benjamin  Hodgden 

1806:  William  Freeland;  James  M.  Dewell  (Ehaell);  George 
Cavenough;  John  WaUis  (There  is  also  a  James 
Cook  listed  as  a  stonecutter — not  a  journeyman; 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  1806  city  directory,  where 
there  is  a  listing  for  "Geyer  and  Cook,  stone- 
cutters") 

1808:  Morris  Jones 

In  addition,  there  is  a  Hugh  Nielson,  stonecutter,  who  was 
one  of  the  two  men,  along  with  John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.,  appointed 
to  assist  Geyer 's  mother  in  the  administration  of  her 
husband's  estate  in  1809;  he  and  his  brother  James  may  also 
have  had  a  cormection  with  the  Geyer  shop.'  We  must 
remember  that  being  listed  as  a  "stonecutter"  did  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  man  carved  gravestones;  there  was 
ample  stone  work  for  a  shop  such  as  Geyer 's  apart  from 
gravestones.  The  only  listing  for  John  Just  Geyer  in  the  Direct 
Tax  of  1798  has  him  living  in  a  two-story  house  on  Orange 
Street  owned  by  a  Josiah  Knapp,  who  owns  two  other 
properties  on  Orange  Street  as  weU  as  others  elsewhere  (list 
34,  p.  101).  The  house  has  480  square  feet  and  twelve 
windows.  1  found  no  evidence  of  a  larger  establishment  that 
might  have  housed  multiple  carvers. 

John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.  later  became  a  partner  with 
Christopher  Brazer  and  continued  with  him  after  John  Just, 
Sr.  died  in  1808.  There  are  two  probates  that  pay  "Brazier 
and  Geyer"  for  gravestones  (see  Appendix).  Christopher 
Brazer  was  one  of  the  men  charged  to  appraise  the  estate  of 
John  Just,  Sr.  in  1809.  Both  Brazer  and  John,  Jr.  are  listed  as 
stonecutters  in  these  records.  In  the  1807  and  1809  city 
directories,  there  is  a  listing  for  "Brazer  and  Geyer, 
stonecutters,"  and  in  1813  for  "Christopher  Brazer  and  John 
J.  Geyer,  Jr.,  stonecutters."  The  only  other  directory  published 
between  1807  and  1813  was  in  1810,  which  has  individual 
entries  for  Brazer  and  John  Geyer,  Jr.,  but  on  the  same  street. 

Christopher  Brazer  was  listed  as  a  stonecutter  in  city 


directories  from  1798  through  1820.'  He  is  probably  the 
same  Christopher  Brazer  who  died  of  consumption  in  Boston 
at  age  forty-eight  on  September  22, 1821.''  He  was  the  son  of 
another  Christopher  Brazer,  probably  the  one  who  died  in 
1803  and  who  was  listed  as  a  mason  and  bricklayer  in  the 
directories  for  1796, 1798,  and  1800.  An  entry  in  the  Boston 
tax  lists  for  1796  has  a  Christopher  Brazier,  "journeyman," 
listed  as  "very  poor  Mason"  (ward  12,  p.  13).  The 
stonecutter's  father  would  have  been  about  fifty  in  1796, 
perhaps  too  old  to  be  a  journeyman;  and  so  this  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  stonecutter.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
evaluation  refers  to  his  economic  condition  or  his  skill.  The 
mason  was  himself  probably  the  son  of  yet  another 
Christopher,  who  died  in  1799.  The  stonecutter  also  had  a 
son  Christopher,  listed  as  a  baker  in  the  1818  city  directory. 
In  the  1830  directory,  there  is  no  Christopher  Brazer,  but  there 
is  a  William,  listed  as  a  stonecutter.* 

Brazer 's  age  at  death  would  have  him  bom  in  1773.  This 
is  consistent  with  his  first  appearance  in  1798  in  the  Boston 
city  directory.  John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn't 
appear  in  the  directory  until  1806.  Christopher  Brazer 
married  Nancy  Gould  in  Boston  on  August  7,  1796,  while 
John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.  married  six  years  later.  This  apparent 
age  difference  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Brazer  is  the  first  of  the 
two  names  listed  both  in  probate  payments  and  city 
directories  suggests  that  he  was  the  senior  partner.  And,  as 
we  have  seen,  Brazer  was  working  in  the  Geyer  shop  as  early 
as  1799,  when  John,  Jr.  was  probably  only  in  his  early  teens. 


Fig.  2.  Mary  Duggan,  1795,  Boston. 
Signed  by  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr. 
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Fig.  3.  Louisina  Foster,  1792,  Boston. 
Geyer  round-bellied  um. 

It  was  probably  John  Just  Geyer,  Senior  who  took  on  James 
Cook  as  a  partner  in  1806.  (There  is  a  John  Cook — not 
James — with  no  occupation,  listed  in  the  1806  directory  at 
the  same  address  as  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.;  John,  Jr.  is  at  a 
different  address.)  Then  in  1807,  it  was  probably  John  Just, 
Junior  who  joined  with  Brazer. 

Brazer  and  Geyer  are  listed  separately  in  1816,  and  that 
is  the  last  year  John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.  appears  in  the  directory. 
Neither  John  nor  his  widowed  mother  Sarah  appears  in  1818. 
While  there  is  a  Sarah  Geyer  Listed  in  1820,  living  on  Myrtle 
Street,  a  John  Geyer  appears  in  the  1820  US  census  living  in 
Baltimore  (p.  166).  He  had  probably  moved  there  shortly 
after  1816.  According  to  an  obituary  in  the  Columbian  Centinel 
on  January  12,  1822,  a  "John  J.  Geyer,  formerly  of  Boston" 
dies  in  Baltimore — less  than  four  months  after  Brazer  had 
died  in  Boston.  He  would  probably  only  have  been  in  his 
thirties. 

The  cherubs  of  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.  are  well  known.  A 
late  example  is  found  on  the  stone  for  John  SLmpkins  (1799) 
(Fig.  1).  Less  familiar  are  his  willows  and  urns,  such  as  that 
on  his  signed  stone  for  Mary  Duggan  (1795)  (Fig.  2).  Almost 
identical  urns  adorn  the  markers  for  Joseph  Phipps  (1793), 
Moses  and  Harmah  Haskell  (1798, 1799;  probated  to  Geyer), 
Ruth  Harding  (1800),  and  Nancy  Lamson  (1800).  Curiously, 
however,  the  stone  for  Joseph  Phipps,  whose  border  decora- 
tion also  is  very  close  to  that  on  the  signed  Duggan  stone, 
and  the  Nancy  Lamson  marker  were  apparently  lettered  by 


a  late  Lamson  family  carver.  Further  there  is  at  least  one 
other  stone  which  seems  to  have  a  Geyer  cherub  and  Lamson 
letters  and  three  others  with  late  Lamson  cherubs  but  Geyer 
letters.'"  This  suggests  either  that  a  Lamson  was  for  a  time 
working  for  Geyer  toward  the  end  of  the  century  or  that  the 
Geyer  and  Lamson  shops  bought  or  traded  each  other's 
stones  from  time  to  time. 

A  slightly  different  um  with  cannon  and  cannonballs  is 
on  the  stone  for  Major  Thomas  Seward  (1800),  also  probated 
to  Geyer.  John  Just,  Sr.  is  also  probably  responsible  for  yet 
another  type  of  um,  with  a  rounded  beUy  and  two  curved 
handles,  such  as  on  the  stone  for  Louisina  Foster  (1792)  (Fig, 
3)  and  five  others."  One  of  these  others,  that  for  Abigail 
Morton  (1791)  has  flanking  decorative  scrolls  in  the  tympa- 
num which  tie  this  set  to  Geyer 's  signed  stone  for  Mary 
Duggan  and  his  probated  stone  for  Harmah  Haskell.  Yet  there 
are  some  lettering  variations — the  "g"  and  the  bottom  serif 
of  the  "d,"  for  example — that  make  this  attribution  provi- 
sional. 

Another,  earlier  type  of  um  and  wUlow,  is  on  the  marker 
for  Abigail  Burbeck  (1790)  in  West  Bath,  Maine.  At  first  sight 
this  design  looks  exactly  the  same  as  the  giant  urns  and 
willows  found  on  some  stones  of  John  Homer,  such  as  those 


Fig.  4.  Capt.  Benjamin  Hammatt,  1805,  Boston. 
Probated  to  "John  Geyer." 
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Recording  and  Analysing 
Graveyards 

by  Harold  Mytum 

This  book  is  a  comprehensive 
practical  guide  to  plannirig  arid 
implementing  a  recording  project, 
examining  the  recording  of  memorials 
as  well  as  the  layout,  vegetation,  and 
other  features  of  the  burial  ground. 
Although  the  author  is  an  English 
professor  at  Oxford,  the  book  contains 
information  easily  applied  to  cemeteries 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  section 
for  teachers  on  using  the  graveyard  as 
an  educational  resource. 


Softbound;    172  pages,  many  excellent 
photos  and  illustrations. 

$15.00  members,  $17.00  others 
Wt.  1  lb.  7  oz. 


Sticks  and  Stones:  Three 
Centuries  of  North  Carolina 
Gravemarkers 

by  M.  Ruth  Little,  the  2001  AGS 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
Winner. 

Based  on  the  study  of  grave  sculpture 
in  more  than  550  graveyards  across 
North  Carolina,  this  book  is  the  first  to 
consider  the  full  spectrum  of 
gravemarkers.  Documenting 

gravemarkers  that  date  from  the  early 
1700s  to  mid-twentieth  century,  it 
reveals  the  great  variety  and  diverse 
cultural  and  ethnic  heritages  to  be  found 
in  old  graveyards  around  North 
Carolina. 

Hardbound;  328  pages.  Many  photos  and 
illustrations. 

$38.25  members,  $40.50  others 
Wt.  3  lbs.  6  oz. 


Landscapes  of  Memories, 
a  Guide  for  Conserving 
Historic  Cemeteries — 
Repairing  Tombstones 

by  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Citizen- 
ship, Culture  and  Recreation 

The  material  in  this  publication 
reflects  accepted  conservation  principles 
and  addresses  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  a  general  interest,  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  older  cemeteries.  This 
guide  has  been  written  by  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  heritage  conservation.  This 
volume  provides  technical  and  practical 
information  that  will  be  helpful  in 
making  decisions  about  conserving 
tombstones. 

Softbound.  72  pages 

$10.20  members,  $10.80  others 
Wt.  8  oz. 
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for  Alexander  Henderson  (1783)  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire (a  photo  is  in  the  Farber  collection)  and  for  John  Hurd, 
Jr.  (1784)  (pictxired  in  Forbes,  p.  52).  Yet  the  Burbeck  stone  is 
signed  "John  Just  Geyer — Fecit."  The  lettering  on  the 
Burbeck  stone  is  Geyer 's,  not  Homer's,  and  the  two  small 
skuUs  with  crossed  bones  can  also  be  identified  as  Geyer 's. 
And  there  are  other  telltale  differences:  Geyer  has  crossed 
branches  on  his  willow,  as  he  has  also  on  his  stones  for  Abigail 
Morton  and  Mary  EHiggan,  whereas  Homer's  branches  do 
not  cross;  Geyer 's  urn  is  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  flame 
at  the  top  a  bit  more  curled;  also,  the  carved  "brackets"  which 
mark  the  attachment  of  the  top  of  the  two  urn  handles  to  the 
body  are  subtly  different — Homer's  brackets  do  not  quite 
follow  the  line  of  the  handles,  while  Geyer 's  do.  Without 
the  evidence  of  different  lettering  and  significantly  different 
willows,  however,  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  ascribe  these 
two  types  of  urn  to  two  different  carvers.  It  demonstrates 
how  adept  Geyer  was  at  duplicating  another  carver's  deco- 
rative element. 

The  stones  for  James  Wall  (1801)  and  Nathan  Bradlee 
(1802),  both  probated  to  John  Geyer,  have  urns  that  are  more 
incised  than  carved  Ln  relief,  but  they  (especially  the  Bradlee 
urn)  resemble  that  on  the  Seward  marker.  The  marker  for 
Frederick  Gilbert  (1802)'^  is  also  quite  like  that  for  Bradlee. 


:3vi-  .-■-*\; 


Fig.  5.  John  Andrew,  1808,  Boston. 
Probated  to  "Brazier  and  Geyer." 


Fig.  6.  John  Childs,  1792,  Boston. 
Geyer  letters,  but  an  atypical  cherub. 

We  find  a  very  different  um,  however,  and  an  equally 
different  willow,  on  the  stone  for  Cap.  Benjamin  Hammatt 
(1805)  (Fig  4),  probated  to  John  Geyer.  The  lettering  on  this 
stone  matches  fairly  closely  that  on  six  other  markers."  The 
urns  on  the  stones  for  Robert  Robinson  (1806)  and  John 
Andrew  (1808)  (Fig.  5),  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  simpler 
tj^e.  Both  of  these  last  two  were  probated  to  "Brazier  and 
Geyer." 

Because  of  the  chronology,  it  is  tempting  to  think  that 
these  last  two  urns  were  executed,  not  by  John  Just  Sr.,  but 
either  by  his  son  John  Just,  Jr.  or  by  Christopher  Brazer.  Yet 
even  the  eight  slightly  earlier  urns  may  have  been  carved  by 
someone  in  Geyer 's  shop  other  than  John  Just,  Sr.,  for  they 
do  not  resemble  very  much  those  from  1791-1800.  While  the 
letters  on  the  two  stones  probated  to  Brazier  and  Geyer  do 
resemble  those  of  John  Just,  Sr.  on  the  earlier  set  (he  didn't 
die  until  three  months  after  the  date  on  the  Andrew  stone), 
there  are  one  or  two  featiires  (the  serif  at  the  top  of  the  "d" 
curls  right  instead  of  left)  that  might  indicate  that  it  was  John 
Just,  Jr.  or  Brazer  who  did  the  inscription  as  well. 

There  are  also  two  other  puzzling  markers  to  deal  with: 
that  for  Elizabeth  Pitty/Petty  (1805),  probated  to  "J.  J.  Geyer," 
has  a  very  different,  Aladdin-lamp  type  horizontal  um, 

(continued  on  page  25) 
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Stone  for  John  Reed  in  East  Burying  Ground,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

The  Rhode  Island  Cemetery  Recording  Project 

John  E.  Sterling 


I  have  been  working  with  a  group  of  volunteers  for  eleven 
years  now  recording  the  gravestone  inscriptions  in  all 
of  the  historical  cemeteries  in  Rhode  Island.  So  far  we  have 
recorded  412,000  gravestones  in  3033  cemeteries  and  have 
published  ten  books.  In  that  time  technology  has  changed 
and  added  dramatically  to  our  capabilities. 

The  most  obvious  change  has  been  in  the  computers  we 
are  using.  In  1990  we  were  using  IBM  XT  and  AT  computers 
with  chip  speeds  of  12mHz.  Today  with  SOOmHz  to  750mHz 
Pentium  chips  searching  and  processing  data  is  considerably 
faster,  although  data  input  is  still  limited  by  my  relatively 
slow  typing  speed.  The  hard  disk  storage  space  has  increased 
from  megabytes  to  gigabytes,  nearly  three  orders  of 
magnitude.  I  remember  ordering  a  40MB  hard  disk  to  replace 
an  insufficient  20MB  hard  disk  at  a  cost  of  $500.  Today  for 
$250  you  can  buy  10GB  of  storage  capacity.  The  database 
today  is  500MB  or  more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  my  first 
upgraded  hard  drive. 

We  make  the  database  available  on  computers  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  and  at  several  other  libraries 
around  the  state.  These  must  all  be  updated  periodically.  To 
do  this  with  floppy  disks  is  very  time  consuming,  but  with 
writable  CD  ROIVI  drives,  orJy  available  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  entire  500MB  database  can  be  copied  to  a  CD.  This  CD 
can  be  used  to  update  the  library  computers  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time.  This  is  also  an  excellent  way  to  backup  the  database. 

In  the  early  1990s  we  became  aware  of  the  capabilities  of 
a  GPS  (global  positioning  system)  when  Trimble  lent  us  a 
large  GPS  unit  mounted  in  a  backpack.  When  we  arrived  in 


a  small  family  cemetery  in  the  woods  we  would  extend  the 
six  foot  antenna  and  take  readings  for  10-15  minutes.  This 
data  would  later  be  downloaded  into  a  computer  when  we 
arrived  home.  We  would  then  log  onto  the  base  station  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  internet  and  download 
data  corrections  to  eliminate  the  selective  availability  (SA). 
The  entire  process  took  over  an  hour  to  get  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a  single  cemetery.  After  a  few  weeks  we  gave 
up  on  this  as  too  time  constuning,  although  we  realized  the 
value  of  accurately  locating  small  family  cemeteries  located 
deep  in  the  woods.  Last  year,  through  a  change  in  policy  by 
the  Defense  Department,  the  SA  was  removed,  eliminating 
the  need  for  the  lengthy  correction.  Units  for  reading  the 
coordinates  have  evolved  to  the  size  of  a  cell  phone.  Final 
readings  can  now  be  made  in  two  to  three  minutes.  This 
allows  us  to  accurately  locate  cemeteries  on  a  map  using 
latitude  and  longitude.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  to  protect 
these  cemeteries  is  to  put  them  on  the  town  planners  maps 
so  that  when  the  land  is  eventually  developed  the  cemetery 
is  brought  to  the  developers  attention  and  he  must  deal  with 
it  in  his  plans.  With  the  lat/long  coordinates  and  a  handheld 
GPS  unit  (cost  about  $100)  you  can  now  navigate  to  a  farm 
cemetery  located  deep  in  the  woods  much  as  a  sailboat 
navigates  to  a  buoy.  The  GPS  wUl  also  give  you  this  distance 
from  the  road  to  the  cemetery. 

The  internet  has  grown  with  us  and  has  provided  helpful 
technology.  Volunteers  keep  in  constant  touch  throughout 
the  state  via  e-mail.  Recording  tips,  hunting  season  alerts, 
and  information  about  deer  ticks  are  exchanged.  We  even 
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send  updated  databases  to  each  other  as  data  is  added.  We 
subscribe  to  genealogy  mail  lists  where  people  ask  questions 
about  historical  cemeteries  and  supply  us  with  information 
about  ones  we  have  not  found.  Last  month  two  cemeteries 
were  found  and  registered  through  information  sent  to  the 
RIGenWeb. 

We  have  put  the  entire  412,000  name  index  to  our  database 
on  the  internet  where  people  looking  for  ancestors  can  search 
to  see  where  they  are  buried.  We  have  over  95%  of  all  pre- 
twentieth  century  gravestones  in  Rhode  Island  in  the 
database.  Once  you  have  identified  the  cemetery  where  your 
ancestor  is  buried  you  can  go  into  the  database  to  get  a 
detailed  description  of  the  cemetery  location. 

Electronic  mapping  software  has  been  developed  in  the 
1990s  to  a  point  where  it  is  very  easy  to  put  a  cemetery  symbol 
with  the  number  of  the  cemetery  in  the  correct  location  on  a 
street  map.  In  the  last  few  cemetery  books  covering  all  the 
150-200  cemeteries  in  one  town,  we  printed  these  maps  and 
included  them  in  the  book  to  show  the  cemetery  locations. 
Electronic  topographical  maps  are  also  now  available  and  we 
use  these  with  the  GPS  to  navigate  in  the  woods  looking  for 
lost  cemeteries. 

As  I  lie  here  in  my  hammock  writing  this  article  in  a  spiral 
bound  notebook  I  am  using  a  space  pen  that  allows  me  to 
write  with  the  pen  pointing  upward.  My  wife  gave  me  this 
pen  last  year  as  a  technology  solution  to  another  cemetery 
recording  problem.  When  I  drive  all  the  way  to  the  other  end 
of  the  state,  40  miles  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  to  record  a 
cemetery  a  light  rain  shower  can  quickly  end  the  session 
because  rain  drops  on  the  paper  stop  the  pen  from  writing. 
The  space  pen  eliminates  that  problem  and  lets  you  finish 
the  task. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  when  walking  around  the 
cellar  hole  of  a  long  abandoned  homestead  looking  for  the 
family  cemetery  that  I  might  accidentally  fall  into  the  well. 


so  now  I  carry  a  cell  phone  with  me.  My  wife  says  that  if 
that  happens  I  will  probably  have  my  arms  pinned  to  my 
side  and  not  be  able  to  reach  my  cell  phone.  Fortunately  I 
have  not  had  to  test  that  technology,  although  I  have  called 
home  to  say  I  had  just  foimd  another  cemetery  and  would 
be  late. 

Our  earliest  printers  were  rune-pin  dot  matrix  which 
were  not  suitable  for  creating  the  text  for  a  book.  Fortunately 
technology  brought  the  cost  of  laser  printers  down  by  1994 
so  that  we  could  format  and  print  the  pages  for  the  books. 

I  recently  acquired  an  inexpensive  voice  recording  chip 
device.  Cemeteries  heavily  overgrown  with  briars  require 
acrobatic  talents  to  hold  the  briars  away  from  my  tender  skin 
while  reading  the  inscription  on  a  gravestone.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  memorize  the  inscription,  then  gingerly  back 
out  of  the  briars  to  commit  it  to  paper.  With  the  voice  chip  I 
can  record  the  inscription  and  then  play  it  back  as  I  write  it 
down. 

Technology  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
recording  the  inscriptions  on  gravestones  in  historic 
cemeteries,  but  I  think  you  wiU  agree  that  it  has  dramatically 
improved  the  job  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  last 
decade.    0 
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Fig.  1.  Completed  Box  and  Recess  Fonn 


Photos  by  Fred  Oakley 


Instructions  for  Constructing  a  New  Base 


W.  Fred  Oakley,  Jr. 


When  you  encounter  a  gravestone  whose  base  is 
broken  and  beyond  repair  there  are  several  ways 
to  provide  what  amounts  to  a  replacement  base.  One  method 
is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Casting  a  base  is  labor  intensive.  Constructing  the 
elements  making  up  the  several  members  of  the  form, 
preparing  the  concrete  mix,  removing  the  recess  form  and 
"curing"  the  finished  product  takes  time.  The  advantage  is 
reusability.  Once  several  forms  of  different  sizes  have  been 
constructed  they  can  be  used  again  and  again.  Another 
advantage  over  the  "puddling"  method,  that  is,  filling  an 
earth  excavation  with  sand  cement  or  concrete  and  iriserting 
the  stone  directly  into  the  mix,  is  abundent  evidence  of 
subsequent  stone  failure  at  the  junction  of  the  stone  and  sand 
cement  or  concrete.  A  less  threating  method  to  the  stone  is 
filling  an  earth  excavation  with  concrete  or  sand  cement,  then 
inserting  non-ferrous  pins  into  the  mix.  When  the  mix  has 
cured,  drill  matching  holes  into  the  bottom  of  the  stone  which 
is  mortared  or  epoxied  onto  the  base. 

The  method  and  material  used  to  cast  a  base  described 
in  this  article  permits  the  stone  to  be  mortared  into  the  recess 
in  the  base  with  a  soft  mortar  mix  (1  part  white  portland 
cement,  4  parts  hydrated  lime,  8  parts  fine  sand).  No  pinning 
is  required,  which  avoids  removing  any  stone  material.  The 
depth  and  sides  of  the  recess  along  with  the  mortar  to  secure 
the  stone  resembles  one  of  the  methods  used  by  memorialists 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  if  financing  is  available,  replacement 
bases  made  of  natural  stone  are  the  most  desirable  and  artistic 
means  for  replacing  broken  bases.  Following  are  instructions 
for  constructing  a  form  with  a  recess  into  which  a  new  base 
may  be  set  (Fig.  1). 


This  example  is  for  a  stone  that  is  24  inches  wide,  2  inches 
thick  (AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  STONE),  and  36  inches 
high. 

1.    Construct  a  box  out  of  3/4  inch  pljrwood  or  similar 
material: 

To  calculate  the  length  of  the  box  form:  Add  the  width 
of  the  stone  (24  inches  in  this  case)  plus  6  inches  for  the  ends 
plus  1  inch  for  the  mortar  joint  (in  this  case  that  adds  up  to 
31  inches).  (lUus.  1) 

To  calculate  the  width  of  the  box  form:  Add  7  inches  to 
the  thickness  of  the  stone  (2  inches  in  this  case).  The  total  is 
9  inches,  (lllus.  2) 

To  calculate  the  depth  of  the  box  form:  First  calculate 
the  depth  of  the  recess.  (Rule  of  thumb:  For  36-inch-high 
stone  the  depth  should  be  approximately  3.5  inches.  Beyond 
3.5  feet  of  stone  height,  for  each  foot  higher,  add  one  inch  to 
the  3.5  inches  for  the  dimension  of  the  depth  of  the  box.) 

Then  double  the  dimension  determined  above  for  the 
total  depth  of  the  box  form.  In  this  case  the  recess  depth 
should  be  3.5  inches  for  a  36-inch-high  stone,  plus  the  3.5 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  recess,  the  depth  of  the  box 
form  to  7  inches  from  the  top  of  the  box  plus  3/4inch  for  the 
thickness  of  the  bottom.  (lllus.  3) 

Construction  Plans: 

To  construct  the  box,  cut  a  bottom  for  the  box.  Use  sheet 

rock  screws  to  fasten  sides  and  ends  to  the  base.  (lllus.  1) 

Cut  the  two  sides  (lllus.  2). 

Cut  the  two  ends  (lllus.  3). 
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Illus.  2 
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Illus.  3 

2.  Make  the  Recess  Form  (Illus.  4) 

To  calculate  the  recess  form,  add  1  inch  to  the  width  (24 
inches  plusl  =  25  inches)  and  thickness  of  the  stone  (2  inches 
- 1-3  inches).  Depth  of  this  form  is  3.5  inches. 
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Illus.  4 

3.  Assemble  the  box  and  recess.    (Note:    Use  coarse 
sandpaper  to  smooth  the  edge  of  the  recess  form)  (Fig.  2) 

4.  Filling  the  Form: 

IMPORTANT:  Before  shoveling  the  concrete  mix  into 
the  box  form,  some  type  of  material  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  concrete  mix  from  binding  to  the  form.  Spray  with 
silicone  lubricant  or  brush  linseed  oil  on  both  the  box  and 
recess  form. 

It  is  also  a  good  practice  to  reinforce  the  comers  with 
pieces  of  hardware  cloth  ( hardware  store)  cut  into  1.5"  strips 
about  15"  long,  bent  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  box  form.  This 
reinforcement  can  be  embedded  into  the  concrete  mix  as  the 
form  is  being  filled.  Another  effective  reinforcing  material  is 
common  wire  coat  hangers.  Cut  the  wire  into  lengths  of 
about  15"  and  "crimp"  every  few  inches  with  pHers.  Several 
lengths  bent  around  the  corners  and  embedded  in  the 
concrete  mix  wUl  provide  good  reinforcing. 


Fig.  2.  Recess  Form 

This  form  will  require  about  80  pounds  of  concrete  mix. 
Follow  the  mixing  instructions  carefully.  When  the 
instructions  call  for  a  measured  amount  of  water,  use  only 
that  amount.  The  mixture  will  be  "stiff." 

Shovel  the  mix  into  the  box  form  until  it  is  3.5  inches 
deep.  Tamp  frequently  to  prevent  voids.  Place  the  recess 
form  into  the  box  and  center  it.  Hold  it  in  place  while 
completely  filling  the  form.  Mount  a  cross  piece  on  the  recess 
form  to  run  the  full  length  extending  four  inches  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  box  (Fig.  2). 

Check  your  time.  In  about  an  hour  the  Recess  Form 
should  be  removed.  Grasp  the  cross  piece  with  hands  at  each 
end,  using  rotating  and  lifting  motions  to  remove  the  recess 
form.  It  should  come  out  easily  leaving  the  depression  intact. 
If  left  too  long,  the  form  will  become  stuck  and  you  will  need 
to  take  measures  to  remove  it  forceably  (to  be  avoided). 

The  casting  needs  to  cure  for  about  a  week.  Remove  the 
casting  from  the  box  form  in  about  three  days  by  removing 
the  screws  used  in  assembling  the  form.  Moisten  the  casting 
once  a  day,  covering  it  with  a  tarp  or  6  mil  plastic  or  similar 
cover. 

If,  after  reading  this,  the  logic  of  determining  the 
dimensions  still  escapes  you,  place  a  call  to  Fred  Oakley  at 
(413)  584-1756  or  e-mail  to  oakl@javanet.com  with  the 
dimensions  of  your  stone  and  he  wUl  be  glad  to  make  the 
calculations  for  you.    0 


Tools:  wheelbarrow,  spade,  mixing  hoe,  trowels 
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St.  Kitts,  2000 


Suzanne  Gordon 


[Note:  You  may  remember  that  in  Sharyn  Thompson's  Southeast 
column  in  the  Spring  2000  issue  of  the  AGS  Quarterly,  Sharyn  mentioned 
a  cemetery  recording  project  she  coordinated  in  St.  Kitts  in  2000.  Our 
president,  Barbara  Rotundo,  and  AGS  member  Mary  Cope  were  part  of 
this  expedition  which  also  was  an  Elderhostel  program.  In  the  CVE 
Newsletter,  Spring  2001,  (newsletter  of  Caribbean  Volunteer  Expeditions) 
the  following  article  was  written  by  Suzanne  Gordon,  board  member  of 
CVE  and  trip  leader.  It  is  reprinted  here  in  its  entirety  with  permission  in 
hopes  it  may  encourage  other  AGSers  to  join  an  expedition.  Two  cemetery 
surveys  are  planned  this  fall,  both  Elderhostel  trips — to  St.  Kitts,  November 
4-11  and  to  St.  Croix,  Nov.  11-18.  For  an  application  and  more  information 
on  the  dates  of  future  expeditions,  contact  CVE,  Box  388,  Coming,  NY 
14830,  telephone  (607)  962-7846.  Their  Web  site  at  www.cvexp.org  also 
gives  dates  for  future  trips.] 


When  Richard  Hixon  of  New  York  State  came  to  this 
faraway  island  looking  for  signs  of  his  great 
grandfather,  he  found  a  little  more  than  he  even  imagined. 
He  had  always  heard  his  father  describe  St.  Kitts,  and  he  felt 
like  he  had  been  there  before.  "It's  always  been  a  family 
legend,"  said  Hixon.  "My  father  talked  fondly  about  St. 
Kitts." 

Then  he  saw  a  service  project  advertised  in  a  catalogue 
of  programs  sponsored  by  Elderhostel,  a  Boston  based 
organization  that  runs  educational  and  service  projects 
throughout  the  world  for  people  55  and  older.  A  program  in 
St.  Kitts  popped  out  at  him,  and  he  told  his  wife  Marjorie 
that  he  wanted  to  sign  up.  She  agreed. 

So  they  headed  for  St.  Kitts  to  join  a  group  to  do  surveys 
of  Anglican  cemeteries  of  the  island — a  project  he  felt  would 
take  him  closer  to  a  solution  to  his  own  personal  puzzle.  Once 
they  arrived  they  met  fellow  travelers  from  all  over  the  US. 
CoincidentaUy,  two  of  the  people  in  their  group  were  also 
"Hixons,"  two  sisters  from  New  York  City,  who  were  also  in 
search  of  their  ancestors.  One  of  them,  Audrey  Glover  (nee 
Hixon),  came  armed  with  her  research — ^birth  records  from 
St.  Kitts — and  shared  her  findings  with  Richard. 

One  day,  as  they  poured  over  the  records  Audrey  had 
obtained  from  the  Mormon  genealogical  records,  Richard 
spotted  his  great-grandfather's  name.  He  was  shocked, 
thrilled,  and  amazed  at  his  good  fortune.  "This  has  been  an 
astounding  thing,"  said  Hixon,  a  retired  school  teacher,  and 
low  key  sort  of  guy,  who  was  obviously  moved  by  his  finding. 
"A  feeling  of  completeness  and  belonging  permeated  me." 
From  the  records  he  learned  that  his  great  grandfather  James 
Robert  Hixon  had  been  a  planter  on  St.  Kitts.  Then  he  and 
Audrey  Glover  and  Rita  Hixon  began  to  speculate  on 
whether  they  could  be  related.  As  they  ended  their  week's 


work  on  the  island,  all  planned  to  return  to  the  states  to 
continue  the  search  for  more  Hixons  in  various  genealogical 
records. 

This  quirky  coincidence  was  but  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  two  weeks  of  work  sponsored  by  Caribbean  Volunteer 
Expeditions,  a  non-profit  organization.  Since  the  early  1990s, 
CVE  volunteers  have  been  doing  historic  preservation 
studies  for  historical  groups,  national  trusts,  musetuns,  and 
national  parks  throughout  the  Caribbean,  by  bringing 
volunteers  to  the  islands  for  a  week  or  more. 

During  the  two  weeks  on  St.  Kitts,  that  ended  Sunday, 
April  23, 2000,  groups  of  volunteers  completed  projects  that 
wiU  contribute  to  the  history  of  the  island.  The  first  week, 
nineteen  volunteers  worked  at  the  Anglican  cemeteries  on 
the  island,  recording  grave  sites  to  create  a  permanent  record 
of  whom  is  buried  there.  The  project,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  St.  Christopher  Heritage  Society,  was  a  continuation  of 
last  year's  cemetery  survey.  The  second  week,  twelve 
volunteers  did  an  archeological  dig  at  Wingfield  Plantation, 
excavating  the  floor  of  the  boiUng  house  to  determine  how 
the  sugar  process  had  worked,  and  collected  artifacts  buried 
in  the  dirt. 

The  first  week  was  coordinated  by  Sharyn  Thompson,  a 
cemetery  consultant  from  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  director 
of  the  Center  for  Historical  Cemeteries  Preservation.  As  a 
cemetery  consultant,  Thompson  conducts  workshops, 
develops  preservation  plans,  and  manages  survey  and 
restoration  projects  throughout  the  USA  and  Caribbean. 
Under  her  direction  the  group  recorded  the  older  grave  sites 
that  are  endangered  at  the  Anghcan  churches  at  St.  Pauls,  St. 
Johns,  Trinity,  St.  Georges,  and  Christ  Church.  Records  of 
each  stone  were  taken,  the  inscription  read,  the  architecture 
of  the  graves  recorded,  and  photos  were  taken.  In  addition, 
rubbings  were  made  of  special  designs  on  the  tombs,  and 
maps  were  drawn  of  each  graveyard  to  show  locations  of 
graves.    0 
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Nathaniel  Bowditch  monument  at  Mount  Auburn 

2001  AGS  BOSTON 
CONFERENCE 

Pine  Manor  College 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

June  21-24,  2001 

When  CORA  OTT  of  Everett,  Massachusetts,  agreed  to 
be  chair  in  Jtxly  2000  of  the  2001  AGS  Conference  and  Meeting 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  she  had  no  idea  of  the  myriad  of 
details  to  be  addressed  and  the  changes  that  would  take  place 
in  the  next  year.  First,  the  arrangements  to  site  the  conference 
at  Mt.  Ida  College  in  Newton  had  to  change  in  mid-stream 
when  the  college  underwent  changes  to  personnel  and 
needed  facilities  were  no  longer  available  to  us.  So  Pine 
Manor  College  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  was  selected  and 
plans  were  quickly  put  in  place  for  our  conferees  to  be  housed 
in  East  Village,  using  Ellsworth  HaU  for  its  auditorium  and 
classrooms,  and  the  dining  hall  for  meals.  JUDITH 
HARDING,  employed  at  Mt.  Ida  College,  continued  as  Cora's 
right  hand  assistant  and  Food  and  Facilities  Coordinator  even 
after  the  site  change.  AURORA  OBERLOH  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  agreed  to  produce  the  Program  Book,  a  difficult 
task  in  that  so  many  people  have  to  provide  information  to 
make  the  book  complete.  FRED  OAKLEY  agreed  to  be 
Registrar  for  the  160  conferees.  Cora  and  BARBARA 
ROTUNDO  staffed  the  registration  table  on  campus, 
welcoming  each  conferee  with  packets,  nametags,  keys, 
directions,  and  parking  instrucHoris.  MEG  WINSLOW  took 


care  of  publicity;  DENISE  WEBB  was  Exhibits  and  Sales  Table 
Coordinator;  SUSAN  OLSEN  and  SHEILA  RILEY  arranged  for 
the  Silent  Auction;  and  BILL  B  AECKLER  honchoed  Late  Night 
sessioris.  Additional  leaders  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
descriptioris  of  the  various  program  modules. 

It  takes  a  large  staff  to  cover  all  the  elements  of  a 
conference  and  a  strong  chair  to  pull  all  the  various  elements 
together  for  a  smooth,  effective  conference.  Our  thanks  for 
all  the  thought,  energy,  letters,  phone  calls,  and  e-mails  Cora 
and  her  whole  staff  invested  in  this  endeavor.  According  to 
the  evaluations,  the  conferees  enjoyed  their  time  together 
enormously. 

Conservation  and  Documentation  Workshops 

On  Thursday,  in  beautiful  weather,  two  workshops  were 
presented  simultaneously  at  Newton's  Old  Burying  Ground. 

Co-chairs  of  the  Conservation  Workshop  were  MINXIE 
and  JAMES  FANNIN.  Their  staff  included  JOHN  APFELL,  TA 
MARA  CONDE,  C.R  JONES,  MARTHA  LYON,  CHARLES 
MARCHANT,  FRED  OAKLEY,  BRENDA  REYNOLDS,  and 
DAVID  VIA.  The  workshop  participants  cleaned  stones,  reset 
some  stones,  learned  to  do  simple  adhesive  repairs,  and  how 
to  document  monuments. 

TOM  CARRIGG,  was  the  chair  of  the  Docimientation 
Workshop.  On  his  staff  was  JOHN  STERLING  showing 
conferees  how  to  read  difficult  stones;  ROBERTA  HALPORN 
leading  rubbing  sessions;  VIRGINIA  ROCKWOOD  with  a 
technique  for  making  foil  impressions;  FRANK  CALIDONNA 
teaching  how  to  photograph  gravestones  and  monvmients; 
and  C.R.  JONES  demonstrating  resetting  and  simple  adhesive 
repairs. 

Participation  Workshops 

On  Friday  CLAIRE  DELORIA  and  BARBARA  AITKEN  co- 
chaired  the  annual  Participation  Sessions.  Classrooms 
throughout  Ellsworth  Hall  were  filled  with  eager  students 
trying  to  find  their  rooms  which  were  rather  enigmatically 
numbered.  Subjects  addressed  were  Fraternal  Emblems  and 
Gravemarkers,  LAUREL  GABEL;  Brooklyn's  Green- Wood 
Cemetery:  The  Photographic  Record,  JEFF  RICHMAN; 
Cemetery  Saviors:  Digging  Up  Volunteers,  MARY  REILLY- 
MC  NELLAN;  Search  for  Achsah  and  Other  Curiosities  from 


Photo  by  Barbara  Aitken 
Jeff  Richman  leads  a  session  on  Green-Wood  Cemetery 
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a  Small  Town  Cemetery,  JUDITH  MILLER  CONLIN; 
Symbolism  on  New  England  Gravestones,  MARGARET 
JENKS;  Cemetery  Lantern  Tour:  History  by  Moonlight,  ANN 
B.  PEARSON;  The  Delaware  County  Anti-Rent  War, 
MARIANNE  GREENFIELD;  White  Bronze:  The  Eternal 
Alternative,  GILLIAN  SPENCER;  Cemetery  Theft,  RUTH 
SHAPLEIGH-BROWN;  A  Look  at  Guidebooks  for  Nineteenth 
Century  Rural  Cemeteries,  JANET  HEYWOOD;  Roundtable 
discussion  on  "AGS  and  the  Educational  Corrununity — Past, 
Present,  and  Future,"  moderated  by  GARY  COLLISON;  Using 
Lettering  Styles  to  Identify  Carvers,  GRAY  WILLIAMS; 
Cemeteries,  Gravestones,  and  Kids:  Teachable  Moments, 
FRANK  CALIDONNA;  Corporations  Continue  to  Seize  the 
Death  Care  Industries,  BILL  BAECKLER;  and  the  Digital 
Darkroom,  DANIEL  LYNCH.  Thanks  to  all  these  folk  for 
sharing  their  skills  and  understanding  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Saturday  Motorcoach  Cemetery  Tours 

Three  tours  left  campus  early  Saturday  morning. 

The  Victorian  Tour  visited  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  in 
Jamaica  Plain  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge. 
At  Forest  Hills  REBECCA  REYNOLDS,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  TRINA  PURCELL,  archivist 
for  the  cemetery,  and  JONATHAN  FAIRBANKS  were  guides 
for  the  cemetery  tours.  At  Mount  Auburn,  after  kmch  in 
one  of  the  buildings,  MEG  WINSLOW  and  JANET  HEYWOOD, 
staffers  for  the  Friends  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  led  one 
tour,  and  BARBARA  ROTUNDO  another. 

The  Colonial  Cemetery  Tour,  South,  led  by  VINCENT 
LUTI  went  to  Hingham,  Cohasset,  and  North  Weymouth. 
Two  cemeteries  were  visited  in  Hingham,  one  behind  the 
Old  Ship  Church  which  was  open  for  viewing.  The  ceiling 
looked  Uke  the  hull  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down.  The  Cem- 
etery in  Cohasset  had  plot  fences  designed  Kke  tree  limbs. 
Before  returning  to  campus  a  stop  at  North  Weymouth 
rounded  out  the  tour.  Carvers  whose  work  was  highlighted 
in  these  cemeteries  were  Jacob  Vinal  Sr.  and  Jr.,  John  New, 
George  Allen  Jr.,  the  Soule  family,  the  Pratt  family,  and  the 


Photo  by  Lisa  Cook 
Tour  group  enters  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery  in  Jamaica  Plain 


Photo  by  John  Spaulding 
Eldredge  monument  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 


Fisher/Farring- 
ton  Shop. 

The  Colonial 
Cemetery  Tour, 
North,  led  by 
BRENDA  and 
TOM  MALLOY, 
visited  Lexing- 
ton's Old  Bury- 
ing Ground,  Bil- 
lerica's  South 
Cemetery,  and 
Chelmsford's 
Forefathers' 
Burying 
Ground.  Some 
of  the  carvers 
represented 
were  Paul  Col- 
bum,  James  Fos- 
ter II,  James 
Wilder,  the 
Dwight  Shop, 
the  Lamson  Shop,  the  Worcesters,  and  the  Park  family.  There 
were  ministers'  portrait  stones,  stones  with  multiple  portraits 
representing  infant  mortality,  trvunpeting  angel  motifs,  epi- 
taphs reflecting  various  causes  of  death  such  as  the  small- 
pox epidemic,  and  the  original  burial  site  for  the  men  killed 
in  the  "Lexington  Alarm." 

Lectures 

The  evening  lecture  series  began  with  a  keynote  address 
by  TODD  VAN  BECK,  former  Director  of  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Mt.  Ida  College  in  Newton," 
Massachusetts,  a  noted  speaker  and  author  on  funerary 
topics. 

DAN  LYNCH  gave  a  great  talk  on  the  geology  of 
gravestones.  He  used  a  fancy  computer  system  that  allowed 
him  to  fade  in  and  out  words,  pictures,  and  charts.  JANET 
HEYWOOD  told  about  the  Boston  stone  carver,  John  Evans, 
whose  work  people  on  the  Victorian  tour  saw  the  next  day. 
TOM  and  BRENDA  MALLOY  showed  what  you  could  learn 
about  children  from  colonial  and  early  Federal  era  slates. 
LAUREL  GABEL  identified  the  work  of  some  of  the  carvers 
that  people  on  the  south  and  north  colonial  toiu-s  would  see 
the  next  day. 

BILL  GORDON  showed  slides  of  coffin  plates  and 
explained  their  use.  They  were  small  metal  plates  put  on 
the  coffin  with  the  name  of  the  person  being  buried.  But 
they  were  removed  just  before  the  burial  so  that  families  had 
a  memorial  that  they  could  keep  in  their  homes.  JUNE 
HADDEN-HOBBS  challenged  our  thinking  about  the 
psychology  of  the  increasing  use  of  grave  goods.  ALMA 
SINAN  gave  a  dramatic  reading  that  interpreted  the  use  of 
images  of  death  on  gravestones. 
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FRANK  CALIDONNA  gave  an  instructive  talk  on 
preserving  photographs  and  other  records  we  make  of 
gravestones  so  that  they  wUl  be  available  to  researchers  in 
the  future.  We  have  asked  him  to  write  an  illustrated  accoimt 
for  publication  in  the  Quarterly  since  this  is  information  all 
members  should  have.  ROBERTA  HALPORN  showed 
rubbings  she  had  made  as  she  visited  the  graves  of  important 
women.  Then  she  told  how  she  had  applied  for  and  received 
a  grant  to  mount  an  exhibit  of  these  rubbings. 

Late  Night 

About  half  the  conferees  manage  to  stay  up  after  9:30 
for  the  late  night  presentations,  schedvded  by  Bill  Baeckler. 
Some  people  showed  slides  of  cemeteries  and  gravestones 
where  they  live  or  where  they  have  visited.  MARY  ANN 
BODAYLA  from  Tennessee,  where  she  lives;  CORA  OTT  from 
the  southwest  where  she  spent  several  months  last  winter; 
SUE  OLSEN  from  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  the  Bronx,  where 
she  now  lives  and  works;  BOB  YOUNG  from  Danbury  both 
cemeteries  and  white  bronze  monuments;  BARBARA 
ROTUNDO  from  a  Madrid  cemetery,  where  she  attended  a 
Spanish  Elderhostel;  JENNIFER  NASH  slides  from 
Bonaventure  Cemetery  as  a  come-on  for  next  year's 
conference  in  Savarmah;  JOHN  SPAULDING  from  Hope 
Cemetery  in  Barre,  Vermont,  which  we  will  visit  on  our  2003 
conference. 

CHARLIE  MARCHANT  told  about  the  quest  for  the  gates 
stolen  from  his  local  cemetery,  a  dramatic  story  with  a 
successful  ending.  ANGELIKA  KRUGER-KAHLOULA 
showed  a  series  of  memorials  that  line  a  road  in  the  German 
countryside.  She  returns  to  Germany  this  fall  after  teaching 

in  Washington,  DC  for 
three  years.  ROBB 
SMITH  showed  fascin- 
ating modern  stones 
from  the  Woodstock 
[New  York]  Artists' 
Cemetery.  JOE  ED- 
GETTE  reported  on  his 
research  into  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Titanic.  He 
showed  pictures  of  the 
ships  that  searched  for 
bodies,  the  hearses 
waiting  at  the  dock, 
and  the  stones  in 
Halifax  cemeteries,  in- 
cluding pathetic  ones 
marked  simply,  "Un- 
known." From  Troy, 
New  York,  TERRY 
PAGE  told  of  the  rescue 

of  Oakwood  Cemetery 
Photo  by  Lisa  Cook      u     u       t^  •      j 

Statue  at  ML  Auburn  ^y  ^^'  ^"^^^^  °''8^- 


zation  and  the  ousting  of  the  do-nothing  board  of  trustees. 

CHRISTINE  HAYNAK,  one  of  the  scholarship  winners, 
described  the  coffin-shaped  box  tombs  that  she  found  in 
western  Arkansas  and  asked  if  anyone  had  seen  anything 
like  them  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  RUTH  SHAPLEIGH- 
BROWN  also  had  a  question.  Had  anyone  else  seen 
gravestones  in  the  peculiar  shape  she  showed?  MARY 
REILLY-MCNELLAN  showed  slides  of  unusual  markers  in  one 
of  the  Denver  cemeteries. 

These  late  night  presentations  were  interesting  and 
informative,  but  we  all  agreed  that  the  prize  went  to  C.R. 
JONES.  He  put  on  "Broadway  Visits  the  Graveyard."  This 
featured  pictures  of  gravestones  fading  in  and  out  to  the 
accompaniment  of  appropriate  Broadway  tunes.  Nothing 
else  came  near  equaling  it.  Perhaps  we  should  ask  him  to 
repeat  it  next  year.  0 

[Note:    Thanks  to  Barbara  Rutondo  and  Aurora  Oberloh  for  their 
commentary.] 


Photo  by  Aurora  Oberloah 
Colonial  South  tour  guide,  Vincent  Luti,  holding  mirror  for 
photographers. 


Registrar's  Report  -  Boston 

160  conferees  and  4  companions  came  from  25  states,  Canada  (2),  and 

Japan  (1). 

Massachusetts  -  57 

Vermont  -  3 

New  York  -  28 

Arizona  -  2 

Connecticut  - 13 

Florida  -  2 

New  Jersey  -  7 

Michigan  - 1 

California  -  6 

Alabama  - 1 

Virginia  -  5 

Colorado  - 1 

Maine  -  4 

Indiana  - 1 

New  Hampshire  -  4 

Iowa  - 1 

North  Carolina  -  3 

Kentucky  - 1 

Georgia  -  3 

Ohio-1 

Maryland  -  3 

Tennessee  - 1 

Oregon  -  3 

Pennsylvania  -  3 

Canada  -  2 

Rhode  Island  -  3 

Japan  - 1 
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Oakley  Awards  Presented 

ALICIA  PARESI  of  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  was 
presented  with  the  Rosalee  F.  and  W.  Fred  Oakley 
Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  Friday  night  reception.  Cora 
Ott,  who  nominated  Alicia,  made  the  presentation  of 
the  framed  certificate.  In  her 
presentation  speech,  Cora 
explained  how  Alicia,  in  her 
position  of  preservation 
consultant  for  Garden  Cem- 
etery in  Chelsea,  Massachu- 
setts, trained  seven  Youth 
Employment  Services  stu- 
dents and  their  supervisor 
in  preservation  and  conser- 
vation techniques  along 
with  practical  applications 
of  landscaping  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  stones  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  2000.  She 
taught  the  youngsters  to 
bring  new  life  to  a  badly 
neglected  cemetery. 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Alicia  Paresi 


NATHAN  CREPEAULT  of  Grafton, 
Massachusetts,  was  presented  an  Oakley  Certificate 
of  Merit  this  fall  for  conducting  gravestone 
conservation  in  the  Oak  Street  Cemetery  in  Grafton 
for  his  Eagle  Scout  Leadership  Project.  He  worked 
with  his  troop  leader  and  the  town's  historical 
commissioner,  who  was  knowledgeable  about 
gravestone  conservation.  He  gathered  materials  from 
AGS  and  put  together  a  team  of  24  volunteers.  In 
one  day  they  cleaned  and  reset  62  stones,  devoting 
more  than  100  hours  of  labor.  Several  more  workdays 
added  51  more  stones  and  72  additional  hours. 
Nathan  sought  experienced  advice,  and  the  entire 
project  was  conducted  with  responsible  adult 
supervision.  0 


Photo  by  John  O'Brien 
Rubbing  is  a  popular  activity  with  conferees. 
Here  Mariko  Kurosawa  from  Japan  is  at  work. 


2001  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes  Award  Presentation 
at  the  Boston  Conference 

Any  serious  student  of  gravestones 
will  know  who  RUTH  LITTLE  is  because 
any  thorough  gravestone  student  must 
include  reading  her  excellent  book. 
Sticks  and  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North 
Carolina  Gravemarkers.    It  is  not  only  full 
of  valuable  information  about  her  state's 
gravestones  but  it  also  offers  informa- 
tion of  value  in  other  states.  Further- 
more, it  is  a  model  for  any  future  serious 
publication  about  gravestones.  She 
Photo  by  Bill  Conway       covers  essential  backgrouiid  such  as 
geology,  economic  conditions,  and 
M.  Ruth  Little  availability  of  transportation.  If  you  are 

thinking  of  writing  a  book,  please  foUow  her  example! 

Professionally  Ruth  is  an  architectural  historian,  who  after  working  for 
the  North  CaroUna  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  for  eight  years, 
established  her  ovm  consulting  firm  in  1990  called  Longleaf  Historic 
Resources.  If  any  of  you  know  the  detailed  research  required  for  a  national 
register  nomination,  you  wOl  be  awed  to  know  that  Ruth  has  completed 
more  than  twenty  nominations.  Then  also  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  she 
is  the  author  of  a  guide  entitled  Practical  Advice  for  Preparing  National  Register 
Nominations  in  North  Carolina. 

There  is  no  question  that  Ruth  Little  is  as  dedicated  a  worker  for  the 
preservation  of  our  cultural  history  as  was  Mrs.  Forbes.  Therefore,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  this  year  chose  her  for  the 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award. 

Barbara  Rotundo,  AGS  President 

Ruth  Little's  Acceptance  Speech 

In  Ruth  Little's  gradous  acceptance  speech,  she  spoke  about  how  her 
book  came  to  be  written.  "While  doing  a  survey  of  historic  buildings  in  the 
Sandhills  of  North  Carolina,  I  saw  a  tiny  brownstone  gravestone  in  a  family 
cemetery.  It  was  very  weathered  and  illegible,  but  it  had  a  human  shape, 
with  a  round  head  with  a  face,  and  a  torso  with  a  large  carved  heart.  I  didn't 
take  a  picture  of  it,  but  it  haunted  me.  That  little  sculpture  seemed  to 
embody  the  essence  of  the  Highland  Scots  heritage  that  had  populated  the 
region  in  the  1700s  and  had  disappeared  from  the  landscape.  Two  weekends 
later,  I  returned  to  take  a  photograph,  but  it  was  gone.  Someone  had 
removed  it  from  the  graveyard  ....  The  Scottish  stone  became  my  holy 
grail— it  sent  me  on  a  quest  to  photograph  and  understand  North  Carolina's 
endangered  gravemarker  heritage." 

She  spoke  of  writing  and  rewriting  the  book,  of  adding  requested  new 
material,  of  re-photographing  the  gravestones,  having  to  locate  stones  as 
much  as  fifteen  years  after  the  original  photos  were  taken,  and  of  massive 
reorganizing  of  the  material,  aU  at  the  direction  of  a  series  of  editors  across 
the  years.  The  final  crisis  was  to  get  the  photo  of  a  New  England-made 
gravestone,  which  had  been  selected  by  the  cover  designer,  replaced  with 
that  of  a  North  Carolina-made  gravestone.  Finally,  after  fifteen  years,  she 
held  the  book  in  her  hands! 

Ruth  concluded  with  these  words:  "I  am  especially  proud  to  receive  the 
Forbes  Award  from  the  Association  of  Gravestone  Studies.  It  lets  me  know 
that  aU  the  work  was  worthwhile.  It  lets  me  know  that  I  have  contributed  to 
the  body  of  scholarship  created  by  the  members  of  AGS.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  this  honor.  "  0 

[Note:  Ruth's  book  may  be  purchased  from  the  AGS  office.] 
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Photo  by  R.  Oakley 
Mary-Ellen  Jones 


2001  Harriette  M. 
Forbes  Award 
Presentation  at  the 
California  Conference 

No  one  has  done  more  for 
gravestone  studies  in  California  than 
MARY-ELLEN  JONES  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  her.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  her  education, 
her  profession,  and  her  talents  all 
support  her  research.  A  history  major 
at  Berkeley,  she  trained  in  archival 
administration  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  and  studied  photography  in 
the  evening,  and  one  summer  took  a 
course  with  Ansel  Adams,  no  less. 

She  has  been  active  in  state  and 
local  historical  societies,  professional 
organizations,  and  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies.  She  has  visited  about  a 
hundred  graveyards  and  cemeteries  in  northern  California  and  has  recorded 
thousands  of  gravestones  with  superb  photographs. 

She  has  given  papers  before  the  American  Culture  Association  and  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History.  She  gives  talks  and 
shows  slides  at  many  kinds  of  meetings  and  has  probably  persuaded 
thousands  of  people  to  care  about  gravestones.  She  has  also  mounted 
exhibits  of  photographs  and  related  material  in  libraries  and  museums. 

She  wrote  an  excellent  leaflet  for  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History  entitled  "Photographing  Tombstones:  Equipment  and 
Techniques."  That  was  twenty-five  years  ago  and  she  hadn't  yet  learned 
about  Dan  Farber's  use  of  a  mirror  to  deepen  shadows  of  the  carving. 

She  has  been  registrar  and  co-chair  with  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
setting  up  this  Western  Conference.  Heaven  knows  she  had  plenty  to  do 
without  writing  a  special  acceptance  speech.  Instead  she  will  give  an 
updated  version  of  the  paper  she  gave  to  the  American  Culture  Association 
titled  "Northern  California  Tombstone  Carvers,  1850-1890." 

Barbara  Rotundo 
AGS  President 


Mary-Ellen  Jones'  Acceptance  Speech 

Maybe  there  is  something  to  reincarnation  after  aU.  I  was  bom  the  year 
the  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes'  Gravestones  of  Early  New  England  was 
published.  There  will  be  a  sixty-second  pause  while  everyone  figures  out 
how  old  I  am. 

When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  receive  the  Forbes  Award  tonight,  I  sat  down 
and  tried  to  figure  out  why. 

Failing  that,  I  concentrated  on  determining  what  to  say  and  how  much 
time  I  should  devote  to  saying  it. 

I  sought  Barbara  Rotundo's  advice.  I  asked  her:  Should  my  acceptance 
speech  be: 

1]    as  short  as  possible 
2]    as  long  as  I  want 
3]    one  hour 
4]   half  an  hour 
Barbara's  gentle  but  firm  response  was:  You  have  five  minutes! 
Faced  with  such  definitive  logic,  I  will  simply  say  this:  I  am  very 
grateful  to  AGS  for  honoring  me  with  the  Forbes  Award.  I  hope  that  my 
talk  tonight  will  explain  why  I  have  received  it.   Thank  You   0 


Registrar's  Report  for 
San  Francisco  Conference 


California  -  21 
Massachusetts  -  4 
Colorado  -  3 
Iowa  -  2 
Oregon  -  2 
Arizona  - 1 
Hawaii  - 1 
Louisiana  - 1 
New  Hampshire  - 1 


New  York  - 1 
Tennessee  - 1 
Utah  - 1 
Virginia  - 1 
Washington  - 1 

Japan  -  2 


Man  and  dog  statue 

with  cross  and 

anchor  below  at  Holy 

Cross  Cemetery, 

Colma 


Actor's  monument 

in  Hills  of  Eternity 

Jewish  Cemetery 

in  Colma. 

Masks,  skull,  tall 

candlestick,  and 

photo  of  deceased 

in  elaborate  frame 

are  on  the  table, 

all  in  stone 


Photo  by  Lisa  Cook 
Conference  co-chairs,  Mary-Ellen  Jones 
and  Barbara  Rotundo 
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Photos  by  R.  Oakley 
Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Oakland,  California,  designed  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead. 

2001  AGS  WEST  COAST  CONFERENCE 

San  Francisco  State  University 

San  Francisco,  California 

August  10-12.  2001 


Fifty-one  people  registered  for  the  Second  Western 
Conference  of  AGS  held  at  San  Francisco  State  University, 
August  10-12.  Co-chairs  BARBARA  ROTUNDO  and  MARY- 
ELLEN  JONES  greeted  conferees.  They  also  were  the  Program 
Chair  and  Registrar,  respectively.  Their  conference  committee 
included  SANDRA  RAUSCH,  Transportation  chair;  BOB 
PIERCE  and  GAVE  LENAHAN,  Tour  Guides;  TRACI  PARENT 
and  FRED  OAKLEY,  Conservation  Workshop  coordinators; 
SANDE  MEITH,  Late  Night  Sessions,  LISA  COOK,  Name 
Badges;  ERIC  QUARRY,  Art  Work;  FRAN  BAILEY,  Catering 
Coordinator. 

FRIDAY 

On  Friday  a  conservation  workshop  was  held  at  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery  within  the  Black  Diamond  Mines  Regional 
Preserve  near  Antioch  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  staff  with  TRACI  PARENT,  Supervising 
Naturalist  and  AGS  member,  leading  the  planning.  Park 
Rangers  ROGER  EPPERSON,  DOUG  FOWLER,  and  their  staff, 
as  well  as  FRED  OAKLEY,  C.R.  JONES,  and  TA  MARA  CONDE 
from  AGS  provided  leadership  for  the  various  activities. 
While  every  workshop  sponsored  by  AGS  is  different  because 
each  is  tailored  to  local  needs  and  conditions,  this  one  was 
truly  unique  because  the  introductory  lectures  were  given 
deep  in  a  cool,  former  coal/silica  sand  mine.    The  work. 


however,  took  place  in  the  blazing  sun  high  on  a  hillside. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Antioch,  BOB  PIERCE  led  a 
procession  of  members  in  their  cars  to  the  tmusual  San 
Francisco  Colvunbarium,  the  military  and  pet  cemeteries  at 
the  Presidio,  and  the  graveyard  at  the  Dolores  Mission  in 
San  Francisco. 

That  night  MICHAEL  SVANEVIK,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  book  about  the  history  of  CoLma  and  its  cemeteries 
(available  for  purchase  from  the  AGS  office),  gave  an 
informative  and  Ulvuninating  keynote  speech  on  the  history 
of  cemeteries  and  burials  in  San  Francisco  and  its  banishment 
of  burials  that  led  to  the  development  of  Colma  as  the  city  of 
cemeteries. 

Then  KATHRYN  CRABTREE  talked  about  the  conclusions 
that  she  and  EUGENE  PRINCE  have  drawn  from  their  study 
of  epitaphs  in  western  cemeteries. 

TRACI  PARENT,  who  initiated  the  conservation 
workshop  at  Black  Diamond  Mines,  shared  the  history  of 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery  through  newspaper  articles  and  old 
photos  she  had  found. 

For  Late  Night  we  had  C.  R.  JONES  tracing  gravestone 
development  from  prehistoric  and  classical  Greek  days.  Then 
BOB  LA  PERRIERE  (also  known  as  Dr.  Bob),  told  of  the  work 
being  done  at  the  Sacramento  Old  City  Cemetery  and  his 
founding  of  the  California  Historic  Cemetery  AUiance. 
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Chinese  Cemetery  at  Colma 

SATURDAY 

On  Saturday  long-time  AGS  member  BOB  PIERCE,  who 
has  been  urging  us  for  years  to  come  to  San  Francisco,  led  a 
bus  tour  in  the  morning  that  took  us  to  half  a  dozen  Cohna 
cemeteries  for  short  and  longer  visits.  After  lunch  in  a  lovely 
Cypress  Lawn  chapel,  one  of  their  docents  led  us  on  a  tour  of 
East  and  West  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery. 

That  evening  we  had  an  elegant  buffet  dinner  with  white 
tablecloths  and  fancy  folded  cloth  napkins. 


Italian  Cemetery  at  Colma 

After  dinner  President  BARBARA  ROTUNDO  presented 
MARY-ELLEN  JONES  with  the  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes 
Award.  After  applause  and  picture-taking,  Mary-Ellen  gave 
a  paper  on  the  pioneering  research  she  has  done  on  early 
California  gravestone  carvers.  Everyone  present  had 
benefited  from  her  work  as  co-chair  and  registrar  of  the 
conference.  When  they  learned  also  of  her  extensive  research 
they  fully  appreciated  how  worthy  she  was  of  the  Forbes 
award. 

The  second  paper  Saturday  night  was  given  by  ANNETTE 
STOTT,  about  a  nineteenth-century  gravestone  company  in 
Denver  that  belonged  to  M.  Rauh.  Annette  showed  the 
evidence  leading  her  to  believe  that  the  M.  stood  for  Mary. 
She  is  stiU  searching  for  final  proof  that  M.  Rauh  was  a  woman 
carver. 

Late  Night  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  paper  by 
NANETTE  PURNELL.  She  has  been  working  with  the  National 
Park  Service  and  volunteers  to  conserve  the  cemeteries  at 
Kalaupapa.  This  is  a  special  area  on  Moloka'i,  one  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  that  was  set  up  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  an  isolated  place  to  send  people  suffering  from  Hansen's 
disease  (leprosy).    Although  still  contagious,  it  is  now 


controlled  by  sulfa  drugs.  Kalaupapa  is  a  periinsula  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  high  cliffs.  In  addition  to 
showing  before  and  after  pictures  of  some  of  the  cemeteries 
and  gravestones,  Nanette  showed  pictures  of  the  narrow  trail 
by  which  people  had  to  approach  Kalaupapa.  Now  there  is 
an  airport,  but  Nanette  admitted  that  she  has  ridden  a  dorJcey 
down  that  precipitous  trail . . . 

[Note:  Nanette's  book,  O'ahu  Cemetery,  can  be  purchased  by 
sending  $27.95  plus  $6.00  shipping  and  handling  per  book  to  O'ahu 
Cemetery,  2162  Nuuanu  Avenue,  Honolulu,  HI  96816.] 

The  evening  closed  with  a  great  collection  of  pictures 
that  photographer  LISA  COOK  had  taken  in  Inglewood 
Cemetery  near  where  she  lives  in  Los  Angeles.  [Note:  See 
Lisa's  advertisement  for  her  book  on  page  23.] 


Mountain  View  Cemetery,  Oakland 

SUNDAY 

The  conference  ended  with  a  Sunday  morning  tour  of 
Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Oakland  led  by  Gaye  Lenahan. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  made  his  national  reputation  with 
Central  Park  in  New  York  City,  but,  in  order  to  see  the  only 
cemetery  he  designed,  we  had  to  cross  the  continent  to 
California. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  from  the  East  Coast  know  it 
was  worth  it.    0 


Conference  Logo  Statue 
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Photos  by  R.  Oakley  except  where  noted 
The  conservation  workshop  at  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  in  Antioch 


Photo  by  T.  Parent 
More  photographers  than  workers  at  this  point. 


St.  Francis  of  Assissi  monument  to 
sculptor  Benjamin  Bufano  (1890- 
1970)  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  amid 
the  unmarked  graves  of  indigent 
children. 


Above:  Non-traditional  script  on 
monuments  in  Jewish  Cemetery,  Colma 

Below:  Panorama  of  a  portion  of  Mountain 
View  Cemetery  with  our  tour  bus  and  conferees 

Photo  by  C.  Flannery 


Above  and  below:  Two  of  the 
extraordinary  monuments  at  Hills  of 
Eternity  Jewish  Cemetery 
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Savannah  Conference  2002 


AGS  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting 

Savannah,  Georgia,  June  19-23,  2002 

Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design,  (SCAD) 


Savannah,  founded  in  1733  by  General 
James  Oglethorpe,  has  become  a  mecca 
for  tourists  who  enjoy  the  city's  history, 
cemeteries,  culture,  parks,  and  land- 
scape dominated  by  live  oak  trees 
festooned  with  Spanish  moss.  Helpful  in 
attracting  national  and  international 
attention  to  the  city  is  the  best  selling 
book  Midnight  in  The  Garden  of  Good 
and  Evil  and  the  movie  "Forrest  Gump." 


Special  Charleston  Cemetery  Tour  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  2002 

Conferees  will  go  by  bus  from  SCAD  early  Wednesday  morning, 
and  will  be  greeted  in  Charleston  by  Ruth  Miller,  a  long  time  member 
of  AGS.  Ruth  will  direct  us  to  cemeteries  in  the  Historic  District 
including  Circular  Church  Cemetery  (the  oldest  one  in  Charleston), 
St.  Phillip's  Church  Cemetery,  the  Unitarian  Church  Cemetery,  and 
Coming  Street  Jewish  Cemetery.  Nearby  we  will  visit  Afro- American 
cemeteries,  and  Magnolia,  the  garden-type  cemetery  where  Sheila 
RUey  will  conduct  the  tour.  Conferees  participating  in  this  event  are 
welcome  to  arrive  on  campus  on  June  18th  and  overnight  in  the 
dorm  at  SCAD.  Other  details  for  this  day  trip  will  accompany  the 
registration  form  available  in  February  2002  and  appear  on  the  AGS 
Web  page  as  they  become  available. 


Dealing  with  the  Weather 

Acknowledging  concerns  expressed  about  heat  and  humidity 
in  Savannah  in  June,  conference  staff  is  planning  daytime  cemetery 
tours  and  outdoor  workshops  during  morning  hours.  Participation 
sessions,  lectures,  and  late  night  activity  are  planned  for  afternoon 
and  evening  hours.  Our  usual  full  schedule  of  events  will  be  fvirther 
modified  to  provide  conferees  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  Savannah's 
Historic  District. 

Morning  cemetery  tours  are  planned  for  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
possibly  Sunday.  Included  in  the  schedule  will  be  Colonial  Park 
Cemetery  (the  oldest  extant  in  the  city-1750),  two  (small)  Jewish 
Cemeteries,  Bonaventure  (1907),  Laurel  Grove  North  and  South 
(1852),  Hillcrest  Abbey  East  (1915),  and  Cathedral  (Catholic) 
Cemetery  (1853). 

Self  Guided  Tour  Itineraries 

Included  will  be  cemeteries  in  Midway,  Georgia  (1752),  Bluffton 
and  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  Others  may  be  identified  in  the  area 
between  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  Georgia. 


Still  Seeking  Lectures  and  Participation  Session 
Leaders 

Program  Chair,  Sharon  Thompson,  is  seeking 
speakers  for  the  lecture  program.  Send  a  proposal 
and  250-word  abstract  for  a  20-minute  lecture  to 
her  at  The  Center  for  Historic  Preservation,  PO  Box 
6296,  Tallahassee,  FL  32314.  (850)  877-9014. 

Claire  Deloria  and  Barbara  Aitken  are  seeking 
Participation  Session  leaders  for  50  minute  long 
classroom  sessions  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Send 
your  proposal  to  them  at  8221  Exeter  Street, 
Baldwinsville,  NY  13027,  e-mail:  BarbAitken@aol. 
com,  (315)  838-4638. 

Books  Available 

A     soft    cover    book 

Historic     Bonaventure 

Cemetery  by  Amie  Maria 

Wilson  and  Mandi  Dale 

Johnson  is  for  sale  by 

writing  the  AGS  office  or 

by  accessing      www. 

gravestonestudies.org. 

Savannah's  Old  Jewish 

Community  Cemeteries  by  B.H.  Levy  is  available  to 

members  from  the  AGS  Lending  Library. 

An  Invitation 

Visiting  Historic  Oakland  Cemetery  (150  years 
old)  in  Atlanta  would  be  a  fine  prelude  or  postlude 
to  the  conference  for  those  passing  through 
Atlanta.  Contact  Maria  Bexley-Lovell  at 
marla@oaklandcemetery.com  for  details. 

Conference  Staff 

Conference  Chair  -  Fred  Oakley,  19  Hadley  Place, 

Hadley,  MA  01035,  oakl@javanet.com, 

(413)  584-1756. 
Registrar  -  Rosalee  Oakley 
Program  Chair  -  Sharon  Thompson 
Participation  Sessions  co-chairs  -  Claire  Deloria  and 

Barbara  Aitken 
Publicity  -  Marla-Bexley  Lovell,  and  Tevi  Taliferro 
Conservation  Workshop  -  David  Via 
Late  Night  -  Tarah  Somers 
Facilities  Coordinators  with  SCAD 

Susan  Myers 

Marlborough  Packard 

Heather  Bryant 
Guided  Tours  Coordinator  -  Stacy  Doty 
Hospitality  -  EUen  Harris 
Exhibits  and  Sales  -  Executive  Director 
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NOTES  &  QUERIES 

Two  New  Column  Possibilities 

Members  have  suggested  two  new  columns  for  the 
Quarterly: 

1.  Many  readers  of  the  Klisiewicz  article  in  the  Summer 
2001  Quarterly  may  wish  to  add  an  epitaph  to  those  he  cited. 
You  would  be  invited  to  send  the  following  information: 

Category  of  the  epitaph,  e.g.,  humor,  eloquence, 
lettering/language,  spelling,  etc. 

Location,  as  precise  as  possible:  state,  county,  city, 
name  of  cemetery. 

Complete  epitaph,  with  accurate  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation as  it  is  on  the  stone. 

Photograph  of  the  stone,  with  source  of  the  photo. 

Contributor's  name  and  address. 

2.  Many  of  you  have  good  stories  on  the  theme,  "How  1 
Got  Interested  in  Gravestones."  Readers  would  be  invited 
to  send  in  their  name  and  address  and  a  brief  statement  or 
story. 

Is  there  anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  to  be 
the  topical  editor  of  one  of  these  columns?  Thecoliunn  could 
appear  every  other  issue  or  whenever  there  was  enough  ma- 
terial to  fill  a  page.  We  would  need  someone  to  accept  the 
submissions,  write  the  column,  include  any  photographs, 
and  send  them  to  the  AGS  Quarterly  editor,  19  Hadley  Place, 


Hadley,  MA  01035.  To  volunteer,  please  contact  Rosalee 
Oakley  at  the  above  address.  If  interest  is  shown,  we'll  an- 
novmce  the  new  columns  and  their  editors  in  a  future  issue. 

Seeking  an  Epitaph — Can  You  Help? 

Seeking  to  locate  the  origin  —  the  earliest  source  —  of 
the  following  common  epitaph  and  memorial  verse.  The 
first  known  use  (to  date)  is  1875. 

Versions  of  the  poem  were  especially  common  1890-1920 
in  all  regions  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  It  ap- 
pears on  gravemarkers  of  all  religious  denominations.  If 
you  find  a  pre-1875  example  or  know  the  source  of  the  epi- 
taph, please  contact  June  Hobbs  at  jhobbs@shelby.net  or  P.O. 
Box  1345,  Boiling  Springs,  NC  28017-1345. 

A  light  is  from  our  household  gone;  a  voice  we  loved  is 

stiU. 
A  place  is  vacant  at  our  home,  which  we  can  never  fill. 

(or,  another  of  several  variants) 
A  precious  one  from  us  has  gone;  a  voice  we  loved  is 

stilled. 
A  place  is  vacant  in  our  home  that  never  can  be  filled. 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  recalled  the  boon  his  love  has 

given. 
And  though  the  body  slumbers  here,  the  soul  is  safe  in 

heaven. 

Any  clues? 
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Note  from  Donald  B.  Conrad 

48  Carriage  Lane,  Piney  Creek,  NC  28663 
Tel.  (336)  372-4454 

I  have  completed  a  two-year  research  project  on  the  lo- 
cation of  American  World  War  One  Monuments  and  Memo- 
rials. It  lists  950  monuments  by  state  and  city.  It  might  prove 
useful  to  Association  members.  The  list  is  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
The  web  site  is  titled:  "PVT  Donald  B.  Conrad's  Location  of 
World  War  One  Monuments. 
http://web.infoave.net/~donbarb54/ 

Civil  War  Battlefield  Sites  Endangered 

In  the  Sunday  Parade  Magazine  on  August  19,  2001,  an 
article  in  the  "Intelligence  Report"  told  how  Civil  War 
battlefield  and  cemetery  sites  are  endangered.  "Every  ten 
minutes,  an  acre  of  land  that  once  belonged  to  a  Civil  War 
Battlefield  is  lost  to  expansion  and  development,"  it  was 
reported.  The  Civil  War  Preservation  Trust  says,  "Of  the 
nearly  400  principal  battlefield  sites  in  the  U.S.,  less  than  100 
have  any  state  or  federal  protection  status.  At  least  70  no 
longer  exist,  and  most  of  the  others  are  threatened  by  urban 
sprawl.  Stones  River,  Tennessee,  is  considered  the  most 
endangered  Civil  War  site,  but  even  Gettysburg  is  threatened 
by  strip-maU  development."  A  photo  showed  an  industrial 
plant  looming  just  beyond  the  fence  of  the  Stones  River 
cemetery.  For  more  information  see  zvzvTV.civilivar.org  on  the 
Web. 


Members  in  the  News 

This  summer  PENNY  LAMBETH  received  the  Dade 
Heritage  Trust's  highest  award  for  preservation  projects  for 
her  work  at  the  Miami  City  Cemetery.  Congratulations, 
Permy. 

KARIN  SPRAGUE,  gravestone  carver  in  the  old  style, 
had  a  busy  fall  presenting  demonstiations  and  workshops 
at  Santarella  Museum  and  Gardens  in  Tyringham, 
Massachusetts;  the  Mixed  Medial  Gallery,  Block  Island, 
Rhode  Island;  Hancock  Shaker  Village  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts;  and  Historic  Deerfield  in  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  tides  of  her  presentation  are  "Recreating 
18th  Century  Slate  Gravestones"  and  "Messages  from  the 
Masters  Carved  in  Stone."  Should  this  reach  you  in  time, 
her  Deerfield  engagement  is  October  27  and  28, 2001.  More 
information  at  (413)  774-5581. 


Does  anyone  know  what  happened  to  a  mosaic  pin 
lost  at  last  year's  conference  at  Brown?  Several  people 
remember  that  it  was  found,  but  it  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  to  its  owner,  Jessie  Farber.  If  you  know  of  its  where- 
abouts, Jessie  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  (617)  536-1208 
e-mail:  jessie.farber@worldnet.att.net. 
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In  Consecrated  Ground:  Funerary  Art  Of  New  Orleans, 
Lisa  L.  Cook  presents  a  collection  of  her 
photographs  taken  over  a  period  spanning  3  years. 
These  haunting  images  show  cemetery  memorials 
as  seen  through  the  particular  artistic  eye  of  the 
author.  A  brief  history  of  each  cemetery  represented 
In  this  volume  has  been  Included  to  provide  background 
Information  on  cemetery  origins.and,  also,  to  give  the 
photographic  subject  matter  some  context  The  work 
within  this  volume  reveals  a  collection  of  artistic  memorials 
ranging  the  entire  spectrum,  from  massive,  costly 
monuments  spiking  heavenwards,  to  the  most  humble, 
handmade  remembrances.The  graves  depicted  here  are  In 
various  states  of  malntalnance,  from  the  pristine  to  the 
totally  collapsed  and  desecrated.  These  opposites  evidence 
what  many  consider  uniquely  characteristic  of  New  Orleans. 


TT 


This  book  measures:  15"hx12"w&  1"  thick. 
Weight  is  6lbs  and  contains  280  pages. 

Hardcover  with  dust  jacket. 
Archival  quality  sewn  binding  and  paper. 


X 


Payment:  Amex,  Visa,  Discover,  Money  Order,  or  Check. 
$75.00  includes  tax,  book-rate  shipping  &  handling. 


Make  payable  to:  Lisa  L.  Cook 

12504  Barbara  Ave.,  LA,  CA,  90066-4814 

(310)  397-3508  •  recordrover@earthlink.net 

This  is  a  very  large  coffee-table  type  art  bool(. 
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Photos  by  David  McCullough 
Detail  of  Alkborough  marker 

Member  Seeks  Assistance  with 
Labyrinth  Design 

David  W.  McCullough  writes: 
"Has  anyone  seen  a  gravestone  that 
bears  the  image  of  a  labyrinth?  For  a 
book  on  the  social  history  of  labyrinths 
and  mazes,  I  am  trying  to  track  down 
gravestones  that  display  labyrinth  or 
maze  designs.  I  have  found  two  in 
England.  One  (see  photos  above)  is  in 
Alkborough,  Lincolnshire,  on  a  metal 
disc  attached  to  a  stone  19th  century 
Celtic  cross  marking  the  grave  of  a  local 
squire,  Mr.  J.  Goulton-Constable,  who 
had  been  active  in  preserving  the 
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Conservator     • 


18  Fen  wixid  Ave 
West  Hartford,  CT  06110  I 
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Marker  in  Alkborough,  Lincolnshire 

village's  ancient  turf  labyrinth  (called 
Julian's  Bower).  In  1988,  he  also  had 
the  Bower's  design  reproduced  on  the 
porch  floor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Alkborough.  The  other 
marker  is  on  the  grave  of  20th  century 
sculptor — and  maze  designer — 
Michael  Ayrton  in  Hadstock,  Essex.  I 
would  be  interested  to  learn  of  any 
North  American  stones  with  the 
design."  Please  contact  David 
McCullough  at  117  Villard  Avenue, 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  NY  10706,  tel. 
(914)  478-4208,  Fax  (914)  478-0166. 

Response  to  G.E.O.  Czarnecki's 
column  "Vanishing  Americana"  in  the 
Spring  2001  issue 

[Note:  Mr.  Spurlock's  letter  has  been 
abbreviated  because  of  space 
limitations.] 

While  I  can  fully  understand  the 
concerns  that  Mr.  Czarnecki  has  in 
regards  to  the  serious  issue  of  the  loss 
of  Colonial  gravestones,  for  whatever 
reason,  I  am  highly  offended  over  his 
solution  to  the  situation.  The  perma- 
nent removal  of  a  gravestone  from  its 
original  location  within  a  cemetery  in 
many  states  is  without  question  in 
violation  of  a  state  law. 

.  .  .[A]  Gravestone,  be  it  one  from 
1690  or  1990,  is  only  a  part  of  the  living 
history   museum   we    know    as    a 


cemetery.  A  cemetery  contains  not  only 
gravestones  that  tell  us  a  local  history, 
but  other  aspects  such  as  plants 
lovingly  placed  there  years  ago.  It  is  a 
place  where  one  can  spend  time  with 
a  lost  loved  one,  or  to  sit  and  reflect  on 
life.  It  is  a  place  where  Httle  children 
can  go  on  a  class  trip  to  learn  things 
that  they  could  never  be  taught  within 
the  confines  of  classroom  walls. . . 

While  many  land  speculators  and 
developers  would  not  agree,  a 
cemetery  is  intended  to  be  a  place  of 
reverence  and  respect.  Respect  for  the 
dead,  be  they  your  ancestors  or  not, 
and  a  respect  for  history.  In  my  opinion, 
removing  a  gravestone  and  placing  it 
in  a  museimi  collection  is  not  in  any 
way  respectful.  I  fail  to  see  how  this 
differs  from  the  person  who  goes  into 
a  cemetery  and  removes  gravestones 
to  use  as  stepping  stones  on  a  path  in 
his  back  yard. 

I  am  also  highly  concerned  over 
the  idea  that  he  puts  forth  on  ranking 
gravestones  by  value.  If  there  are 
specific  stones  located  within  a 
cemetery  that  by  whatever  system  he 
uses  are  determined  to  be  of  high 
value,  would  not  that  therefore  make 
the  entire  cemetery  of  a  higher  value? 
And  following  the  same  reasorung,  by 
removing  those  stones  for  their 
protection,  are  you  not  decreasing  the 
overall  value  of  that  specific  cemetery? 
How  do  you  determine  the  value  of  a 
gravestone.  Who  determines  the  value 
of  a  gravestone,  and  by  what  criteria? 

Today  aU  across  the  world,  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
doing  what  they  can  to  preserve 
cemeteries,  and  the  gravestones  found 
within.  .  .  .  Sadly,  they  are  fighting  a 
problem  that  will  continue  for  as  long 
as  there  are  cemeteries.  But  they  keep 
up  the  fight,  knowing  full  well  that 
there  will  be  many  more  losses  than 
victories.  Preserving  Colonial  era 
gravestones  is  a  wise  and  just  cause 
without  question.  Preserving  Colonial 
era  cemeteries  is  wiser. 

William  (Bill)  Spurlock 
Saving  Graves 
http:  /  /  www.savinggraves.com 
wspurlock@savinggraves.com     0 
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(continued  from  page  7) 

atypical  border  decoration,  and  lettering  that  is  not  obviously 
Hnked  to  that  on  any  of  the  other  stones  under  discussion; 
and  the  marker  for  John  Childs  (1792)  (Fig.  6),  which  has 
lettering  that  matches,  for  example,  that  on  the  urn-stone  for 
Louisina  Foster,  but  bears  a  cherub  quite  like  that  of  the  Boston 
carver  to  be  examined  in  Part  n  of  this  study.  AU  this  variation 
of  style  and  lettering  may  reflect  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
hands  at  work  producing  Geyer  gravestones  in  the  last  years 
of  his  shop. 

Finally,  there  are  the  two  markers  for  the  stonecutter 
Christopher  Brazer 's  father  and  grandfather  (1799  and  1803), 
both  also  named  Christopher  Brazer,  the  former  with  a 
winged  skuU  and  the  latter  with  a  simple  urn.  If  Brazer  the 
stonecutter  did  indeed  carve  gravestones,  then  perhaps  it  was 
he  who  carved  either  or  both  of  these  stones;  yet  the  skull 
resembles  a  late  type  carved  by  John  Just.  Sr. 

Obviously,  more  research  wUl  be  necessary  to  sort  out 
the  contributions  of  these  various  individual  carvers  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  Geyer  shop. 

In  the  next  two  installments,  to  appear  in  future  issues,  I 
shall  examine  the  work  of  two  Boston  carvers  who  were 
apparently  both  trained  in  the  workshop  of  John  Homer. 

NOTES 

1.  I  have  not  yet  undertaken  the  challenge  of  analyzing  the  work  of 
the  later  carvers  of  the  Lamson  workshop,  most  notably  Joseph 
Lamson  (1760-1808)  and  Caleb  Lamson  (1760-1824).  Tucker  had 
not  determined  the  date  of  death  of  this  last  Caleb,  but  the  Columbian 
Centinel  of  November  17, 1824,  reported  that  a  Caleb  Lamson  had 
died  in  Charlestown  at  age  sixty-four,  the  right  age  for  the  Caleb 
bom  in  1760. 

2.  While  the  Essex  Institute's  (1917)  list  of  inscriptions  from  Boston's 
Central  Burying  Ground  contains  no  reference  to  John  J.  Geyer, 
Dunkle  and  Lainhart's  (2000)  recent  compilation  of  Boston 
inscriptions  reproduces  a  note  from  Henry  A.  May,  on  whose  list 
the  Essex  Institute's  version  was  based.  This  seems  to  be  a 
genealogical  entry  attached  to  May's  account  of  tomb  no.  21 :  it  reads 
"2.  John  y  died  Dec.  18,  1808"  (p.  16).  This  could  not  have  been 
John  Just  Geyer,  Junior,  of  course;  perhaps  the  "J"'"  should  have  been 
"J."  (his  middle  initial)  instead. 

3.  An  entry  in  the  tax  Taking  Lists  for  1799  (4th  ward,  p.  12),  reads: 
"Robert  Fowle  ...  no  Business,  lost  one  eye." 

4.  These  records  are  contained  in  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  They  have  all  been  recently 
microfilmed. 

5.  Boston  city  directories  show  a  James  Nelson  (not  Neilson), 
stonecutter,  on  Essex  Street  from  1806  through  1820;  he  is  joined  by 
Hugh  Nelson  in  the  business  from  1810  through  1816.  While  their 
shop  is  on  Essex,  their  residence  is  on  High  Street.  Christopher 
Brazer's  shop  was  on  Essex  from  1798  through  1807;  perhaps  the 
Nelsons  took  it  over.  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.  had  his  residence  on  Essex 
and  a  shop  on  High  from  1805  through  1807. 


6.  City  directories  have  Brazer  on  Essex  Street.  The  Direct  Tax  of 
1798  has  Christopher  Brazer  and  George  Batterman  living  in  a  one- 
story  house  on  Essex  owned  by  Batterman  (list  34,  p.  125).  There  is 
a  carpenter's  shop  attached  to  this  house. 

7.  The  death  of  this  Christopher  Brazer  was  reported  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel. 

8.  The  stonecutter's  father,  bom  about  1747,  is  probably  the  same 
Christopher  Brazer  who  married  Margaret  Cobbett  in  Boston  on 
August  4, 1773.  And  his  grandfather  Christopher  is  probably  the 
one  who  was  bom  in  Charlestown  on  December  7, 1718,  and  who 
married  Mary  Knap  in  Boston  on  April  10,  1744  (Boston  vital 
records).  This  last  record  lists  the  father  as  Thomas  Brazer,  who 
would  be  the  stonecutter's  great-grandfather. 

9.  A  photo  of  the  Nancy  Lamson  stone  appears  in  Ralph  Tucker's 
essay  on  the  Lamsons  in  Markers  X  (1993),  p.  199,  fig.  23.  Based  on 
the  lettering  and  the  fact  that  Nancy  Lamson  was  the  daughter  of 
the  carver  Caleb  Lamson,  Tucker  understandably  ascribed  this  stone 
to  a  Lamson.  Yet  on  the  other  side  we  have  the  fact  that  the  same 
urn  is  found  both  on  a  signed  and  a  probated  Geyer  stone.  It  is 
possible,  I  suppose,  but  less  likely,  that  in  this  case  (and  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  Phipps  stone  as  well),  Lamson  copied  Geyer 's  urn. 

10.  The  stone  for  Capt.  Ralph  and  Benjamin  H.  Chapman  (1779, 
1797)  bears  a  Geyer  cherub,  but  with  Lamson  letters,  while  the 
stones  for  Jacob  Shephard  (1798),  Nabby  Stimson  (1800),  and  Nancy 
Frothingham  (180[1  ?])  have  late  Lamson  cherubs,  but  Geyer  letters. 

11.  The  others  are:  Abigail  Morton  (1791),  Hannah  Gealey  (1793), 
Eliza  Sargent  (1793),  Sarah  Thacher  (1793),  and  Mercy  Parker  (1796). 


12.    Pictured  in  E.  V.  Gillon,  Jr., 
Rubbings,  1966,  Dover;  pi.  184. 


Early  New  England  Gravestone 


13.  Those  for  William  Vesey  (1802),  David  L.  Sweetser  (1803),  Nancy 
Burr  (1804),  John  Lucking  (1804),  Mary  Whiting  (1804),  and  Tempy 
CroweU  (1808),  aU  except  the  first  having  identical  urns  as  well. 
Another  such  urn  is  found  on  the  stone  for  Stephen  CoUins  (1799). 

APPENDIX 
Probated  to  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.,  Christopher  Brazer,  and  John 
Just  Geyer,  Jr.:  (Suffolk  Co.;  after  1790) 

(I  am  grateful  to  Ralph  Tucker  for  the  two  earliest  of  these 
probate  references.) 

The  entry  after  each  name  is  the  volume  and  page  number  of  the 
probate  record,  followed  by  years  of  death  and  probate  settlement. 
If  the  date  of  death  is  not  given,  the  stone  was  not  located. 

*Entries  which  specifically  mention  gravestones. 

^Joseph  Hartwell  (90:309;         ,  1791),  Stoughton 
^'Susanna  Atwood  (91:559;  1791, 1792),  Boston 
>*Caleb  Ray  (97:421;  1796, 1799),  Boston 
"Hannah  Haskell  (99:101;  1799, 1799),  Boston 
^Thomas  Seward  (100:7;  1800, 1802),  Boston 
^James  Wall  (100:39;  1801, 1802),  Boston 
5*Nathan  Bradlee  (101:410;  1802, 1803),  Boston 
**Nahum  Pierce  (102:36;       ,  1803),  Boston 
'Benjamin  Hammatt  (104:230;  1805, 1806),  Boston 
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^»Elizabeth  Petty  (105:152;  1805, 1807),  Boston 
»»Jane  Sheridan  (105:179;       ,  1807),  Boston 
'♦Robert  Robinson  (106:131;  1806, 1808),  Boston 
'John  Andrews  (107:180;  1808, 1809),  Boston 
^Thomas  Powars  (108:158;       ,  1810),  Boston 

'  "J.  Geyer" 

^  "John  I.  Geyer" 

^  "John  Geyer" 

*  "John  J.  Geyer" 
'  "John  G.  Geyer" 
'  "John  F.  Geyer" 
'  "J.  J.  Geyer" 

*  "Geyer" 

'  "Brazier  and  Geyer" 

Signed  by  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.: 

Abigail  Burbeck  (1790),  West  Bath,  ME 
Mary  Duggan  (1795),  Boston 

Gravestones  of  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.,  Christopher  Brazer  and 
John  Just  Geyer,  Jr.:  (partial  list) 

(I  am  gratehil  to  Ralph  Tucker  for  references  to  the  stones 
in  Lexington,  Newbury,  and  Petersham,  Massachusetts, 
and  those  in  Pemaquid,  Scarboro,  and  Woolwich,  Maine; 

and  for  a  photo  of  the  Abigail  Burbeck  stone.) 

Probated  stones  in  bold;  signed  stones  in  italics.  Where  the 
state  is  not  indicated,  the  graveyard  is  in  Massachusetts 


1790 

Arnold,  Abigail 

Boston-3 

1790' 

Burbeck,  Abigail  W. 

W.  Bath,  Maine 

1790 

Fisk,  Aaron 

Petersham 

1790 

Longfellow,  Stephen 

Portland,  Maine 

1790 

Randall,  Mary 

HarpsweU,  Maine 

1791 

Atwood,  Susanna 

Boston-3 

1791 

Bridge,  Samuel 

Lexington 

1791 

Gray,  Joshua 

Yarmouth 

1791 

Hartwell,  Joseph 

Stoughton 

1791' 

Morton,  Abigail 

Boston-3 

1791 

Small,  Samuel 

Scarboro,  Maine 

1791 

Stephenson,  John  Jr. 

Portland,  Maine 

1791 

Stoddard,  Noah 

Boston-3 

1792 

Brookins,  EUzabeth 

Woolwich,  Maine 

1792 

Downe,  Margret 

Boston-3 

1792' 

Foster,  Louisina 

Boston-3 

1792 

Goodhue,  Hannah 

Newbury 

1792 

Higgins,  Christian 

Boston-3 

1792 

MarwLn,  Zechariah 

Old  Lyme,  Connecticut 

1792 

Rogers,  WUliam 

Boston-4 

1792 

Stickney,  Andrew 

Newbury 

1792 

Young,  Andrew 

Pemaquid,  Maine 

1793' 

Gealey,  Hannah 

Boston-3 

1793 

Hayes,  John 

Yarmouth 

1793^ 

Phipps,  Joseph 

Boston-5 

1793' 

Sargent,  EUza 

Boston-3 

1793' 

Thacher,  Sarah 

Yarmouth 

1794 

Otis,  Charles 

Charleston,  SC 

1795 

Duggan,  Mary 

Boston-3 

1795 

Moody,  Ann 

Portland,  Maine 

1796 

Ford,  Mary 

Woolwich,  Maine 

1796 

Patrick,  PoUy 

Canton 

1796 

Ray,  Caleb 

Boston-1 

1797^ 

Chapman,  Benjamin  H. 

Dermis 

1798 

Robbins,  George 

Boston-1 

1799 

Brazer,  Christopher 

Boston-1 

1799 

Collins,  Samuel 

Chatham 

1799 

Haskell,  Hannah 

Boston-1 

1799 

Stmpkins,  John 

Brewster 

1800 

Freeman,  Alice 

Eastham 

1800 

Harding,  Ruth 

Truro 

1800 

Hartshorn,  Timothy 

Walpole 

1800 

Holbrook,  AUen 

Wellfleet 

1800^ 

Lamson,  Nancy 

Boston-5 

1800 

Seward,  Thomas 

Boston-2 

1801 

Wall,  James 

Boston-1 

1802 

Bradlee,  Nathan 

Boston-1 

1802 

Gilbert,  Frederick 

Boston-1 

1802 

Vesey,  William 

Quincy 

1803 

Brazer,  Christopher 

Boston-1 

1803 

Sweetser,  David  L. 

Boston-2 

1804 

Burr,  Nancy 

Boston-2 

1804 

Lucking,  John 

Boston-2 

1804 

Whiting,  Mary 

Boston-5 

1805 

Hammatt,  Capt.  Benj. 

Boston-2 

1805 

Fifty,  Elizabeth 

Boston-1 

1806' 

Robinson,  Robert 

Boston-1 

1808' 

Andrew,  John 

Boston-1 

1808 

Crowell,  Tempy 

Chatham 

'sculpted,  two-handled  urn 
^lettering  probably  by  a  later  Lamson 
payment  to  "Brazier  and  Geyer" 

Probably  Inscribed  by  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.,  but  with  late  Lamson 
cherubs: 

1798        Shepard,  Jacob  Canton 

1800  Stimson,  Nabby  Barnstable 

1801  Frothingham,  Nancy  Boston-5 

Probably  Inscribed  by  John  Just  Geyer,  Sr.,  but  with  a  cherub  possibly 
by  Samuel  White,  Jr.: 


1792        Childs,John 

Relevant  Burial  Grounds: 

Boston-1:  Central 
Boston-2:  Copp's  Hill 
Boston-3:  Granary 
Boston-4:  King's  Chapel 
Boston-5:  Phipps 
Brewster:  1st  Parish 
Canton:  Center 
Charleston,  SC:  Unitarian 
Chatham:  Old  North 
Dennis:  1^'  Congregational 
Eastham:  Bridge  Road 
HarpsweU,  Maine 
Lexington 
Newbury 


Boston-3 


Old  Lyme,  Connecticut 
Pemaquid,  Maine:  Harrington 
Petersham 

Portland,  Maine:  Eastern 
Quincy:  Hancock 
Scarboro,  Maine 
Stoughton 
Truro:  Old  North 
Walpole:  Old  Burial  Place 
Wellfleet:  Duck  Creek 
West  Bath,  Maine 
Woolwich,  Maine 
Yarmouth:  Ancient      0 
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Candids  from  2001  Conferences 


Above  and  below  photos  by  R.  Oakley 
Marker  for  two  Persian  cats  in  the 
Pet's  Rest  Cemetery  at  Colma 


Left: 
Statue  of 
a  boy 
in  a 
boat  in 
Forest 
Hills 
Cemetery 
Photo  by  J. 
Spaulding 


Memorial  for  Showfolks  of 
America,  Colma 


•  -''7     ;   ■* 


Above:  Tour  leader  Tom 
Malloy  talks  with  his  tourees 
on  the  North  Tour 

Photo  by  W.  Conway 

Left:  Lt.  Kitchell  Snow  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  L  He  then  trained  as  a  pilot.  He 
died  in  a  plane  accident  July  24, 1923.  His 
family  chose  this  bronze  eagle  for  a  "young 
warrior  of  the  sky  who  died  at  the  dawn  of 
the  jet  age."  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

Photo  by  J.  Spaulding 


Buy/Sell/Trade  Column  Proposal 

*  Are  you  seeking  a  cemetery  or  a  gravestone  book,  perhaps 
old  and  out  of  print? 

*  Do  you  have  cemetery  or  gravestone  books  you  wish  to 
sell? 

*  Do  you  have  cemetery  or  gravestone  books  you  would 
like  to  trade? 

As  a  reader  service,  AGS  proposes  to  publish  a  "Buy, 
Sell,  Trade  Column"  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 
If  sufficiently  popular,  the  column  will  be  continued  as  a 
regular  Quarterly  feature.  One  of  our  members  recently 
reported  paying  $100  to  a  book  dealer  for  a  paperback  book 
that  many  of  us  bought  at  its  original  $6.95  retail  price  and 
would  Likely  have  sold  for  a  fraction  of  the  dealer's  figure! 
We  can  help  one  another  by  conducting  such  transactions 
among  ourselves. 

Books  will  be  listed  under  the  following  headings: 
Books  Wanted,  Books  for  Sale,  and  Books  for  Trade.  Each 
book  should  be  identified  with  as  much  information  as 
possible:  Title,  Author,  Publisher,  Year  Published  or 
Reprinted,  Hardcover  or  Paperback,  Index,  Illustrations, 
Dust  Jacket,  First  Edition,  Condition,  and  Asking  Price 
(postpaid).  We  suggest  that  the  condition  of  books  for  sale 
be  expressed  as  :  excellent,  very  good,  good,  fair,  poor,  or 
ex-library.  Sigruficant  blemishes  or  missing  pages  should 
be  noted. 


Direct  your  submissions  (postcards  acceptable)  to  the 
coluimi  coordinator: 


Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road 

Dallas,  TX  75230-4408 


#228 


Submissions  should  carry  the  name  of  the  submitter, 
full  street  address  (no  P.O.  boxes),  and  the  preferred  means 
of  communication  (mail,  telephone,  fax,  or  e-mail, 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  contact  detail).  Cut-off 
dates  for  submission  to  the  column  coordinator  are 
December  1,  March  1,  June  1  and  September  1. 

Readers  will  make  direct  contact  with  the  submitter 
and  trading  parties  will  independently  arrive  at  mutually 
agreeable  terms.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
transactions  are  wholly  between  the  parties  involved  and 
AGS  assumes  no  responsibiHtiy  or  liability  and  makes  no 
representations  as  to  book  condition,  fairness  of  pricing, 
etc.  The  column  is  intended  simply  as  a  medium  through 
which  would-be  buyers,  sellers,  and  traders  can  be  brought 
together. 

A  sample  submission: 

Wanted  to  buy: 
1  copy  —  The  Last  Great  Necessity  by  Sloane 
Contact:  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX  75230-4408.    0 
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Comments  from  Various  Sources 

Jeremy  Eichler  in  a  New  York  Times  article  on  August 
31, 2001,  after  a  cemetery  tour  from  Susan  Olsen,  Director  of 
the  Friends  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  tfie  Bronx,  wrote,  "As 
I  slowly  made  my  way  home  from  Woodlawn,  I  wondered 
why  the  presence  of  musical  notes  on  tombstones  can  be  so 
chillingly  beautiful.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  deeper 
parallel  between  the  notes  themselves  and  gravestones.  Each 
is  a  form  of  notation,  a  way  of  representing  something 
infinitely  larger  that  is  forever  receding  beyond  our  grasp: 
sound,  life,  time,  vision.  They  are  nothing  in  themselves — 
dots  and  lines  on  a  page,  granite  tablets  strewn  through  a 
field — ^but  each  stands  for  something  that  is  beyond  language 
and  that,  once  gone,  can  only  be  fleetingly  invoked.  They 
are  portals  of  memory." 

Earlier  in  the  article  he  noted  that  poet  Yehudah  Amichai 
called  cemeteries  "life's  graduating  class." 


From  the  Old  Protestant  Burying  Ground  Preservation 
Project  Newsletter,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada,  received  in  August  2001. 

"Imagine  a  city  under  the  ground.  It  is  the  Charlotte 
Town  that  used  to  be.  Here  are  many  prominent  people.  . . 
Here  are  joiners,  carriage  buiders,  tinsmiths,  teachers  and 
poets.  You  might  think  work  could  go  ahead  as  usual  Ln  the 
city  under  the  ground.  Life. . .  and  Death.  .  . .  Many  women 
[died  in  childbirth].  Many  children  died.  But  we  all  have 
our  time.  And  it  may  be  that  they  are  not  in  this  city  under 
the  ground  at  all,  but  "amidst  the  stars  and  near  the  throne" 
as  one  stone  claims  for  a  lost  child.  But  should  we  not  pay 
some  honour  to  the  place  where  they  were  last  seen?  Surely 
if  we  forget  them,  and  their  lives  and  deaths,  their 
contributions  and  their  humanity,  the  city  above  the  ground 
will  be  the  poorer." 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


Conservation,  Preservation, 

Removal,  Restoration. 

What  do  these  v^ords  mean? 
What  are  the  attitudes  and  actions  that 
each  word  implies? 

They  are  all  used  in 
connection  with  gravestones,  yet 
members  hold  a  wide  variety  of 
attitudes  concerning  them.  Our 
mission  statement  includes  the 
preservation  as  well  as  the  study  of 
gravestones.  My  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  includes  the  same 
statement  in  its  definitions  of 
conservation  and  preservation:  "to 
protect  from  loss  or  harm."  We  all 
want  to  protect.  It  is  in  the  methods 
to  use  that  we  disagree. 

There  is  less  disagreement 
about  restoration,  defined  as 
"bringing  back  to  original  condition." 
Very  few  think  an  old  stone  should 
be  re-cut  so  that  the  lines  are  in 
pristine  condition.  I  believe  we  would 
all  agree  that  if  a  newly  cut  copy  of 
an  old  stone  is  set  up  in  a  cemetery, 
there  should  be  a  permanent  notice 
that  it  is,  indeed,  a  modem  copy. 

Removal  has  perhaps  the 
widest  (or  deepest)  divisions  of 
attitudes.  They  stretch  from 
absolutely  no  removal  to  complete 
removal.  Most  members  would  say 
that  a  stone  that  has  been  erected  as  a 
memorial  should  be  left  to  retain  the 


memory.  A  few  of  that  group  might 
make  an  exception  for  a  stone  of  great 
artistic  worth  that  was  in  danger  of 
complete  destruction  by  nature  and 
man-made  pollutants.  Such  stones, 
they  would  say,  belong  in  the 
safekeeping  of  a  museum. 

There  is  a  segment  of  the 
public  who  believe  that  when  a 
memorial  has  become  illegible,  it  is 
no  longer  a  memorial  and  should  be 
removed.  This  is  a  legitimate  stand 
in  my  estimation,  though  not  one  1 
would  personally  accept  because  it 
changes  the  looks  of  the  graveyard 
or  cemetery,  and  that  appearance  is 
part  of  the  choice  of  burial  place  that 
people  have  been  able  to  make  ever 
since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  reasons  for  complete 
removal  that  I  can't  accept  and 
believe  other  members  also  could  not 
are  that  the  stone  is  damaged  (fix  it!) 
or  that  it  makes  mowing  easier  (train 
workers  to  be  proud  of  the  art  they 
are  maintaining)  or  that  some 
planner  wants  the  green  space  for  a 
park  (the  park  will  be  more 
interesting  with  stones  to  look  at). 

I'd  be  happy  to  receive  your 
comments  on  my  comments.  Am  I 
wrong?  Have  I  done  some  attitude 
a  disservice?  AGS  can  survive,  even 
thrive,  on  disagreement  because  a 
challenge  makes  a  person  look 
carefully  at  the  idea  that  has  been 
challenged.  Look,  think,  but  stay 
with  us.    0 
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Feature  Article 


Photos  by  William  G.  Conway 
Fig.  1    Clay  images  called  haniwa  represent  people,  domestic  animals,  and  houses. 


Japanese  Shrines 

William  G.  Conway 

About  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  was  in 
Japan  a  growing  culture.  Particularly  note-worthy  are  clay 
images  called  haniwa  which  it  was  a  custom  to  arrange  in  a  circle  on  the 
surface  of  a  sepulchral  mound  (Fig.  1).  Haniwa  represented  men,  domestic 
animals,  houses,  furniture,  and  so  on.  The  two  mourners  and  small  house 
I  have,  made  of  unfired  clay,  are  about  eight  inches  in  height. 

In  the  late  1950s,  I  taught  school  at  an  American  Air  Force  base  in 
Japan.  On  a  shelf  in  a  friend's  home  I  saw  a  small  shrine  made  like  a 
tabernacle.  Mr.  Hara  then  showed  me  the  small  wooden  tablets  (Fig.  2), 
a  few  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  which  bore  the  names  of  the  deceased 
in  his  family.  These  ihai  were  placed  inside  the  shrine  on  the  family  altar. 

While  visiting  Kyoto  1  found  a  funeral  parlor  selling  these  shrines. 
They  were  larger  and  more  elaborate,  but  seemed  to  be  painted  only  in 
black  with  gold  trim  (Fig.3). 

The  shrine  I  purchased  is  about  one  foot  tall  and  because  I  do  not 
speak  Japanese  1  often  wonder  what  the  shop  keeper  was  thinking  when 
I  put  the  money  down  on  the  counter. 


Fig.  2  Small  wooden  tablets  called  ihai,  bearing 

the  names  of  the  deceased,  are  put  inside  the 

shrines. 
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Fig.  4  The  Hiroshima  memorial  cenotaph  in  Peace  Park. 


The  memorial  cenotaph  in  Peace  Park,  Hiroshima,  Japan, 
was  designed  after  such  a  haniwa  house  (Fig.  4). 

A  stone  chest  in  the  Hiroshima  shrine  contains  the  names 
of  people  known  to  have  perished  in  the  catastrophe  of 
August  6, 1945.  An  inscription  reads: 
Repose  ye  in  peace. 
For  the  error  shall  never  be  repeated.  0 


advertisement 


Fig.  3  A  Japanese  shrine  on  a  family  altar 
painted  black  and  gold 


MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
COLLABORATIVE  LLC 

specifically  addresses  the  academic,  artistic, 

scientific,  mechanical  and  practical  aspects  of 

monument  conservation. 

MCC  works  in  all  areas  of  graveyard 
conservation  to  provide: 

Condition  assessment  reports 

Reports  include  descriptions  of  specific  conditions, 
photographs,  criteria  used  to  prioritize  conservation 

Recommendations  for  stone  conservation 

Details  of  the  most  appropriate  materials  and  methods 
are  presented  for  each  stone 

Execution  of  treatments 

IRVING  SLAVID  Conservator 

PROF.  NORMAN  R.  WEISS  Consultant 

P.O.  BOX  6,  COLEBROOK,  CT    06021 

860  379-2462 
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Outrageous 
Epitaphs 


Bob  Klisiewicz 


Epitaphs  have  been  around  since  the  beginning  of 
ceremonial  burials,  although  for  the  most  part  they 
were  reserved  for  the  elite.  They  are  found  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  in  French  cathedrals,  and  on  oriental  tombs. 
Because  these  early  epitaphs  were  usually  composed  by 
trained  poets  or  writers,  and  about  famous  personalities, 
they  have  generally  not  piqued  the  interest  of  those  who 
compile  or  analyze  epitaphs. 

While  the  grammar,  emotion  and  historical  detail  may 
have  been  perfect,  they  just  were  not  very  interesting. 
Things  began  to  change  near  the  middle  of  the  last 
millennium  when  the  common  people  began  to 
memorialize  their  dead.  While  they  tended  to  use  scripture 
and  literature  for  most  of  their  epitaphs,  many  people  struck 
out  on  their  own,  using  natural  language,  emotions,  rough 
poetry,  and  a  sense  of  what  was  or  was  not  important  for 
the  passer-by  to  know. 

Much  of  what  they  composed  was  of  the  most 
mundane  sort,  but  occasionally  an  epitaph  of  immense 
beauty  or  strength  would  emerge,  more  profound  or  heart 
wrenching  than  the  more  professional  epitaphs  of  the 
gentry.  The  more  famous  and  noteworthy  of  these  epitaphs 
would  gain  a  measure  of  local  fame,  and  occasionally  even 
reach  outside  the  community  to  the  notice  of  writers,  literati, 
and  collectors  of  epitaphs  and  other  pithy  phrases. 

The  interest  in  epitaphs  generally  separated  into  two 
distinct  camps,  those  who  collected  epitaphs  for  their 
beauty,  power  of  expression,  or  originality,  such  as  the 
outstanding  collection  of  Cape  Cod  epitaphs  by  authors 
Malcolm  A.  Nelson  and  Diane  Hume  George,  and  those 
who  collected  them  for  their  unusual  phrasing,  wit,  or 
departure  from  what  would  normally  be  considered 
suitable  for  a  memorial  to  the  deceased.  It  is  this  latter 
group  that  we  examine  here. 

Most  publications  on  epitaphs  seem  to  either  ignore 
those  epitaphs  that  don't  fit  the  somber  format  of  legitimate 
epitaphs,  or,  at  the  most,  just  mention  them  in  passing. 
Serious  gravestone  scholars  Nelson  and  George  admit  the 
existence  of  "quaint,  the  outrageous,  the  unintentionally 
hilarious"  epitaphs  that  are  found  here  and  there  (1),  as  do 
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Fig.  1    "Going  But  Know  Not  Where" 

Dickran  and  Ann  Tashjian,  who  mention  that  "The  gravestone 
epitaph  traditionally  gave  biographical  information  about  the 
deceased  .  .  .  and  just  as  frequently  even  petty  or  humorous 
comment.  "(2) 

Some  students  of  epitaphs,  however,  particularly  relish 
these  unusual  stones,  and  have  generated  publications  devoted 
to  just  such  humorous  or  outrageous  epitaphs.  With  some 
notable  exceptions,  these  books  are  generally  somewhat  short, 
lacking  detail  and  documentation,  and  created  for  the  popular 
market;  that  being  said,  the  subject  of  these  unusual  epitaphs 
is  still  worthy  of  study.  Why  would  anyone,  either  the  deceased 
or  their  survivors,  inject  wit  to  such  a  dismal  and  final  human 
occasion  when  tears  are  more  appropriate?  Why  would  they 
carve  their  less  than  serious  thoughts  in  stone  for  unnumbered 
generations  of  passers-by  to  read  and  chuckle? 

We  will  see  that  most  of  these  epitaphs,  as  comical  as  they 
may  seem,  were  not  meant  to  be  that  way  at  all.  The  messages 
frequently  result  from  semi-literate  stone  carvers,  changes  of 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  double  meaning  words.  Other 
epitaphs  were  meant  to  be  outrageous,  to  state  beliefs  or 
opinions  that  the  living  wouldn't  necessarily  say  out  loud,  and 
only  a  very  few,  to  be  intentionally  funny.  To  understand  the 
difference,  we  can  examine  a  number  of  such  epitaphs,  grouped 
by  category. 


Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  Notes  on  page  27.  Lower  case 
letters  in  parentheses  refer  to  Sources  on  page  27. 
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Spelling  and  Printing  Styles,  Misprints 

These  epitaphs  usually  result  from  a  somewhat 
unsophisticated  society,  before  spelling  was  formalized,  and 
where  a  perfectly  serious  epitaph  can  be  rendered  humorous 
by  any  number  of  unexpected  interpretations.  The  most 
popular  illustration  of  one  type  of  error,  mentioned  in  a 
number  of  publications  and  Web  sites,  is  the  stone  of  James 
Erwin  (d.  1781)  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  in  East  Derry,  New 
Hampshire,  where  one  additional  and,  it  is  assumed, 
inadvertent,  stroke  of  the  carver's  chisel  changed  the 
corrunon  phrase  "My  Glass  is  Run"  (3)  to: 

My  Glass  Is  Rum  (a,b,c) 

A  similar  stone  is  that  of  poor  Susannah  Ensign  (d.  1825), 
whose  memorial  stands  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard  in 
Cooperstown,  New  York.  Although  the  stone  now  is  nearly 
unreadable,  the  epitaph  states,  of  Ms.  Ensign: 

Lord,  She  Is  Thin  (c,j) 

It  was  reported  that  the  family  eventually  had  the  final 
"e"  added  to  the  phrase,  slightly  above  the  original  line- 
however  the  condition  of  the  stone  prohibits  confirmation. 
When  Charles  WaUis  reports  this  stone  in  his  book,  he  doesn't 
mention  that  the  "thin"  line  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  lines 
in  the  epitaph,  and  read  as  intended,  the  epitaph  is  not  at  all 
furmy.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  more  charitable  to  believe  that 
Wallis  copied  this  line  from  another  source  without  ever 
having  seen  the  stone  himself,  or  if  he  deliberately  reported 
only  on  the  first  line  to  increase  the  comedic  factor  of  the 
carving  error. 

A  legend  yet  unborn  is  the  Hope  Chipman  (d.  1683)  stone 
in  the  Lothrop  Hill  Burying  Ground  in  Barnstable, 
Massachusetts  ,  where  a  very  unusual  spelling  and  carving 
style  would  lead  one,  with  a  quick  glance,  to  believe  that  the 
unfortunate  Ms.  Chipman  changed  her  life  for  a  beer.  As 
the  illustration  shows  (4),  the  carver  not  only  spelled  "better" 
as  "Beter,"  but  combined  the  "T"  and  "E"  into  one 
consolidated  letter,  so  that,  except  for  one  little  stroke,  the 
epitaph  looks  all  the  world  like  a  memorial  to  Ms.  Chipman: 

WHO  CHANGED  THIS  LIFE  FOR  A  BEER 

Simple  confusion  also  makes  its  mark.  Melvin  Williams 
reports  a  stone  in  Stowe,  Vermont,  reading: 

To  the  memory  of  three  twins  (a) 

He  does  little  to  substantiate  this  stone,  so  it  may  not  exist, 
but  his  book  is  somewhat  better  documented  than  many  of 
the  others,  so  we  must,  at  least,  give  him  the  benefit  of  doubt. 
I  suppose  that  the  stone  could  mark  the  burial  place  of  three 
sets  of  twins,  but  that  would  be  stretching  the  imagination 
rather  far. 


Turn  of  Phrase,  Double  Meaning 

These  epitaphs  also  were  not  meant  to  be  funny.  They 
were  written  in  all  seriousness  and  the  involved  parties  would 
be  thoroughly  upset  to  find  that  their  heart-felt  sentiments 
are  now  listed  in  compilations  of  humorous  epitaphs. 

A  stone  in  Harmnondsport  (Maine?)  erected  for  an  infant, 
reads: 

Since  I  have  been  so  quickly  done  for 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for  (j) 

At  first  reading,  this  does  cause  a  chuckle,  but  the  more  you 
think  about  the  question,  you  understand  the  deeper  levels 
of  spirituality  it  explores.  Volumes  could  (and  no  doubt  have) 
been  written  on  the  theological  reason  for  the  death  of 
innocent  babes.  Could  this  epitaph  be  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  local  preacher  to  explain  such  a  catastrophe?  Certainly  it 
was  not  meant  to  be  funny. 

Occasionally  readers  join  two  separate  thoughts  into  one 
phrase,  and  produce  something  that  the  epitaph  never  meant 
to  imply.  Some  unnamed  woman  buried  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  lies  under  a  stone  that  reads: 

After  Living  With  Her  Said  Husband 

Upwards  of  Sixty-five  Years; 

She  Died  in  the  Hope  of  a  Resurrection  To  a  Better  Life 

It  is  said  that  in  East  Dalhousie  Cemetery,  Nova  Scotia,  you 
can  find  the  stone: 

Here  Lies  Ezekial  Aikle  Age  102 
The  Good  Die  Young  (d) 

while  a  stone  over  Mathies  G.  Braden  in  Old  Manden 
Cemetery,  Bismark,  North  Dakota,  reads: 

Stranger  call  this  not 
A  place  of  Fear  and  Gloom: 
To  me  it  is  a  Pleasant  Spot 
It  is  my  Husband's  tomb  (g,j) 

It  would  have  distressed  Mrs.  Braden  if  she  were  to  find  that 
this  memory  of  a  pleasant  relationship  would  show  up  in  a 
book  of  comic  epitaphs  implying  just  the  opposite. 

Time  also  plays  a  part  in  the  understanding  of  these 
stones.  The  meanings  of  words  change  with  the  passing  of 
years,  and  some  phrases  that  were  perfectly  imderstandable 
to  the  readers  of  the  past  now  seem  outrageous  using  the 
contemporary  meaning  of  the  words.  On  one  stone  or  another 
we  have  frequently  seen  God  referred  to  as  "awful,"  which 
causes  a  certain  amount  of  puzzlement  for  the  reader.  Awful 
now  means  something  that  is  terrible  and  more  than 
commonly  xmpleasant;  while  a  century  or  more  ago,  it  quite 
naturally  was  understood  to  mean  "full  of  awe." 

Other  words  also  have  meanings  that  were  common 
yesterday,  but  much  changed  today.  In  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  Thomas  Bailey  is  remembered  as  "A  painful 
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preacher"  (b)  on  his  otherwise  glowing  epitaph.  We  still  use 
the  phrase  that  someone  takes  pains  to  do  this  or  that 
correctly;  however,  "painful"  is  no  longer  used  to  describe 
someone  who  took  pains  in  the  completion  of  a  task.  In 
Bailey's  case,  the  word  was  used  with  all  seriousness  as  a 
matter  of  great  praise.  A  cynic  may  argue  that  the  author  of 
the  epitaph  knew  Reverend  Bailey  better  than  we,  and  no 
doubt  sat  through  many  of  his  sermons,  and  perhaps  the 
current  understanding  of  the  word  "painful"  is  exactly  what 
the  stone  means,  but  we  won't  go  there. 

Hatred  and  Revenge 

Another  unusual  epitaph  that  frequently  shows  up  in 
compilations  is  the  epitaph  designed  to  wreak  revenge  or 
shame  upon  someone  who  did  the  deceased  wrong,  or 
simply  to  irritate  a  certain  segment  of  society.  The  first  group 
usually  is  done  at  the  direction  of  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
while  the  second  is  frequently  made  under  the  direction  or, 
at  least,  the  perceived  wishes,  of  the  deceased  him/herself. 

Murder  is  the  frequent, cause  of  the  revenge  epitaph, 
sometimes  because  the  victim's  family  thought  that  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  unfairly  escaped  punishment,  or  they 
wanted  the  name  of  the  murderer  to  live  as  long  as  the  stone. 

The  stone  for  Sevilla  Jones  in  Boston,  New  Hampshire, 
certainly  tells  us  all  that  we  want  to  know  about  a  dastardly 
act: 


Sevilla 

daughter  of 

George  &  Sarah 

Jones 

Murdered  by 

Henry  N  Sargent 

Jan.  13, 1854 

Aet  17  yrs  &  9  Mos. 

Thus  fell  this  lovely  blooming  daughter 

By  revengeful  hand  -  a  malicious  Henry 

When  on  her  way  to  school  he  met  her 

And  with  a  six  self  cocked  pistol  shot  her  (b,k) 

The  Thomas  Gilbert  (d.  1868)  stone  in  Hadley  Cemetery, 
East  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire,  lists  a  whole  crew  of 
miscreants: 

Beneath  this  stone  is  grave  for  one 

Shamefully  robbed  in  life. 
By  his  wife's  son  and  Squire  Tom 
And  Daniel  Seavey's  wife  (e,g) 

Because  the  stone  says  "robbed  in  life"  rather  than  "robbed 
of  life"  we  can  imagine  that  the  dirty  deed  must  have  been 
financial  rather  than  physical.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
directed  the  epitaph  before  he  passed  on;  however,  it  may 
also  have  been  cut  at  the  direction  of  some  other  relative  who 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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On  Some  Early  Connecticut  Gravestone  Carvers 
— or  Were  They? 

This  column  is  intended  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  the 
status  of  some  poorly  known  or  questionable  carvers  from 
New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  the  pleasures  and  frustrations  of  attempts  to 
attribute  significant  bodies  of  eighteenth-century  New 
England  gravestone  carving  is  the  tantalizing  yet 
inconclusive  evidence  often  available  and  the  different 
criteria  that  various  scholars  have  thought  sufficient  to 
establish  the  attribution  of  a  given  type  of  stone.  The  time 
and  patience  necessary  to  obtain  information  can  be 
exhausting  and  only  a  few  students,  past  and  present,  have 
done  so  in  a  thorough  manner.  Perhaps  no  one  has  done  this 
better,  certainly  not  for  Connecticut  stones,  than  the  late  Dr. 
Ernest  Caulfield. 

When  Peter  Benes'  seminal  study.  The  Masks  of  Orthodoxy, 
appeared  in  1977 1  admired  his  Plymouth  County  scholarship 
and  the  information  concerning  carvers  from  many  other 
parts  of  New  England.  Particularly  fascinating  was 
"Appendix  F"  (pgs.  205-208)  in  which  Benes  listed  "Known 
Stone  Cutters  active  in  New  England  during  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries."  For  each  name  listed  Benes  indicated  by  a 
terminal  letter  the  source  of  his  information.  Particularly 
intriguing  to  Cormecticut  students  was  the  number  "6"  which 
referred  to  the  "Caulfield  papers"  and  not  to  a  then  published 
source.  These  papers,  the  property  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  and  at  that  time  on  loan  to  Dr.  Benes — 
and  through  his  help  subsequently  on  loan  to  me — are  filled 
with  an  amazing  amount  of  information.  Of  major 
importance  in  the  Benes  "Appendix  F"  are  the  names  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Connecticut  carvers  not  previously 
listed  in  the  literature.  (I  used  the  names  of  a  number  of  them, 
with  gratitude  extended  to  Dr.  Caulfield  in  my  book  on  the 
colonial  gravestones  of  eastern  Coruiecticut.  But  there  are 
many  others.) 

In  this  article  1  give  an  example  from  the  Caulfield 
original  papers  that  Dr.  Caulfield  used  to  establish,  or  not 
establish,  one  of  the  men  who  Peter  Benes  attributed  to  Dr 
Caulfield  as  being  a  stone  carver.  Here  the  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  Dr.  Caulfield.  In  subsequent  columns  I 


will  discuss  other  names  listed  by  Dr.  Benes  and  indicate 
their  status  in  the  Caulfield  archives. 

James  Forbes  Jr.  is  the  possible  carver  I  would  like  to 
discuss  here.  Dr.  Caulfield  was  intrigued  by  a  series  of  early 
Connecticut  stones  that  resembled  those  made  by  George 
Griswold,  but  were  certainly  cut  by  a  different  hand. 
Caulfield  believed  that  two  carvers  at  least  carved  stones 
similar  to  Griswold  stones.  One  carved  on  red  sandstone  and 
one  on  gray  schist. 

I  now  discuss  the  carver  who  carved  stones  similar  to 
those  of  George  Griswold  on  red  sandstone.  Caulfield 
believed  that  these  stones  were  carved  by  a  James  Forbes  Jr., 
but  he  was  unable  to  establish  this  definitively.  Among  his 
notes  are  the  following:  "there  are  twelve  or  fifteen 
gravestones,  most  of  them  in  East  Hartford,  that  were  made 
of  red  sandstone  dated  1729-1736  that  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  a  Forbes  if  only  because  one  stone  was  made  for 
David  Forbes  who  died  in  1729  aged  18  years.  These  stones 
were  obviously  copied  from  stones  made  by  George 
Griswold  of  Windsor.  James  Forbes  Sr.  owned  a  quarry  west 
of  Hoccanum  River  which  he  transferred  to  his  son  James  Jr. 
in  1732  and  bought  in  1736  for  15  pounds."  James  Forbes  Jr. 
gave  his  occupation  as  "stone  cutter"  but  Caulfield  was 
unable  to  find  a  payment  for  a  gravestone  to  a  Forbes. 

Stiange  things  happen  when  you  study  working  papers. 
Caulfield  concludes  his  discussion  on  Forbes  as  the  possible 
carver  of  the  stones  noted  above  by  saying  "it  seemed 
incredible  that  a  stone  cutter  in  East  Hartford  would  use  as 
his  model  some  gravestones  made  over  3,000  miles  away 
when  he  could  find  plenty  of  stones  to  copy  in  Hartford  about 
three  miles  away.  It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense."  This 
question  baffled  me  until  by  accident  I  looked  at  the  back 
side  of  the  paper  Caufield  was  writing  on  and  discovered 
that  it  was  part  of  a  preliminary  draft  of  an  article  on  John 
Hartshorn  and  Joshua  Hempstead — the  article  in  which  he 
is  less  than  kind  to  Allan  Ludwig's  tieatment  in  the  latters' 
great  book.  Graven  Images.  Ah!  I  said  to  myself,  I  wonder  if 
he  is  taking  aim  at  DrLudwig  again?  Sure  enough.  Plate  143 
of  Graven  Images  is  a  full  page  photograph  of  the  David  Forbes 
1729  stone  in  East  Hartford  (Ludwig  says  it  is  in  Windsor) 
and  it  is  compared  to  the  Sarah  Wellington  1707  stone  (Plate 
142)  in  Cambridgeshire,  England.  On  page  263  Ludwig 
discusses  the  probable  relationship. 

Thus  we  are  left  with  Benes'  listing  of  James  Forbes  Jr.  as 
a  carver,  Caulfield's  belief  that  he  was  unable  to  verify  that 
Forbes  was  the  carver  of  stones  similar  to  those  carved  by 
George  Griswold,  and  Ludwig's  belief  that  the  influence  was 
from  England  and  his  placement  of  the  stone  in  the  wrong 
burying  ground. 

An  even  more  puzzling  case  involves  stones  canned  by 
William  and  Peter  Buckland,  possibly  James  Forbes  and 
Thomas  Ritter.  We  know  that  both  William  and  Peter 
Buckland  did  carve  stones  because  they  signed  several.  There 
is,  however,  confusion  as  to  which  stones  were  carved  by 
William  and  which  by  Peter  This  in  itself  merits  careful  study. 
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The  most  elusive  part  of  this  is  a  stone  in  New  Hartford. 
Caulfield  notes  that  there  were  two  older  stonecutters  who 
could  have  taught  the  trade  to  the  Bucklands  and  to  Forbes. 
One  possible  candidate  is  Thomas  Ritter.  Ritter  was  paid  for 
a  gravestone  in  the  New  Hartford,  Connecticut,  burying 
ground  that  is  t3^ical  of  a  number  of  stones  attributed  to 
William  and /or  Peter  Buckland,  usually  the  former.  Caulfield 
did  not  have  any  doubt  that  Thomas  Ritter  was  a  carver.  He 
believed  it  was  questionable  to  attribute  many  of  the 
sandstones  in  East  Hartford  to  the  Bucklands  because  he  felt 
Thomas  Ritter  probably  carved  a  number  of  them.  This  is 
certainly  feasible  as  the  Ritters  of  the  next  generations  were 
well  known  carvers  well  into  the  19th  century. 

Although  we  know  the  Bucklands  carved  gravestones, 
there  has  never  been  a  stone  by  stone  analysis  to  determine 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  "tease"  a  third  body  of  work 
from  that  now  attributed  to  William  or  Peter  Buckland.  In 
fact,  for  a  period  Peter  Buckland  was  in  business  with  WUliam 
Crosby,  a  well  known  Portland  carver. 

Despite  the  belief  of  many  gravestone  students  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  that  we  know  a  great  deal  about  New 
England  gravestone  carvers,  in  reality  we  are  only  begirming 
to  gain  definitive  knowledge  and  to  err  is  human.   0 
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Gravemarker  Symbolism:  Emblems  of  Belief 

Fraternal  symbols  have  received  exhaustive  study  in  the 
cemetery  context  and  religious  symbolism  has  attracted 
general  interest  as  well.  Until  recent  years,  however,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  what  are  increasingly  being  referred 
to  as  "emblems  of  belief,"  some  of  them  new  themselves. 
These  emblems  are,  in  effect,  evidence  of  denominational 
affiliations  and  go  far  beyond  such  more  generic  emblems  as 
the  Latin  cross. 

Despite  an  avowed  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the 
acceptance  of  "emblems  of  belief"  as  appropriate  to 
gravestone  use  is  probably  best  gathered  from  the 
government's  approval  of  such  emblems  as  an  optional 
feature  on  government-provided  gravestones.  As  of  March 
1999,  there  were  thirty-two  denominational  emblems 
authorized  for  use  on  goverrunent-provided  markers  and 
others  doubtless  appear  in  lesser  numbers  on  gravestones 
purchased  in  the  private  sector. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (on  page  11)  is  reproduced 
in  part  from  an  informational  packet.  Application  for  Standard 


Government  Headstone  or  Marker  for  Installation  in  a  Private  or 
State  Veterans'  Cemetery.  Identified  as  VA  Form  50-1330,  it  is 
available  at  no  charge  from  Comunicatioris  and  Regulatory 
Division,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  National  Cemetery 
Administration,  Washington,  DC   20420. 

Not  pictured  are  the  emblems  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  "Cross  and  Crown"  of  Christian  Scientists,  or  the 
Islamic  five-pointed  star,  because  they  are  copyrighted. 

Some  of  the  denominations  will  be  unfamiliar  to  many 
of  us  and  we  may  express  surprise  that  they  have  attracted  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  adherents  to  make  inclusion  of 
their  representative  emblems  practical.  Likewise,  some 
beliefs  may  be  so  obscure  that  only  students  of  comparative 
religion  will  immediately  take  in  the  often  subtle  nuances. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude  those  claiming  to  be 
atheists;  a  sufficiently  large  number  clearly  exists  to  have 
made  it  worthwhile  to  generate  a  representative  emblem. 
The  emblems  appear  on  the  gravemarkers  without  the 
denominational  ties  being  expressed  in  words,  so  the 
accompanying  illustration  might  serve  as  a  handy  take-along 
reference  sheet  when  making  cemetery  visits. 

There  are  now  approximately  three  hundred  Protestant 
denominations  and  equally  as  many  or  more  Middle  Eastern, 
Asian,  Far  Eastern,  African  and  Pan-American  religions, 
denominations,  sects,  and  cults  —  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  The  worldwide  religious  population  of  more  than 
5,000,000,000  can  arbitrarily  be  broken  down  into  eleven 
major  religions.  Each  is,  in  turn,  further  subdivided  to 
accommodate  variations  on  the  central  denominational 
theme. 

Ethnological  surveys  reveal  six  primary  methods  of 
disposal  of  a  deceased's  body:  interment,  cremation, 
embalming,  exposure,  water  burial,  and  animal 
consumption.  In  many  cultures,  two  or  more  methods  are 
sometimes  combined.  Interment  and  cremation  are  today  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  disposition  and  may  be  associated  to 
some  degree  with  social  status,  age,  type  of  death,  and  sex 
of  the  deceased.  Cremation  is  now  permissible  among 
approximately  75%  of  the  total  world  population,  a 
percentage  increasing  with  each  passing  year.  Hopefully, 
we  will  continue  to  mark  the  burial  places  of  our  loved  ones 
and  the  growing  practice  of  cremation  will  not  make 
gravemarkers  a  "thing  of  the  past."  Although  such  details 
may  at  first  seem  outside  the  scope  of  any  discussion  of 
gravemarkers  and  emblems  of  belief,  they  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  what  we  can  expect  to  see  (or  not  see)  in  the  way 
of  memorialization. 

Of  the  345,389  markers  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  during  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
year  October  1,  1998  -  September  30,  1999,  294,057  carried 
emblems  of  belief  requested  by  the  person  or  entity  placing 
the  order.  An  impressive  85.14%  availed  themselves  of  this 
option,  suggesting  that  a  large  segment  of  our  population 
admits  to  belief  in  a  higher  power  (of  whatever  persuasion) 
and  something  more  than  a  dormant  hereafter.  Of  the  294,057 
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markers  carrying  belief  emblems,   this  number  is  broken 
down  as  follows: 


Christian 

279,023 

Lutheran 

2,979 

Hebrew 

2,481 

Methodist 

2,430 

Presbyterian 

1,698 

Episcopal 

1,634 

*  Mormon 

1,418 

Russian  Orthodox 

588 

Buddhist 

350 

Christian  Church 

272 

Greek  Cross 

245 

Serbian  Orthodox 

191 

Native  American 

190 

*  L.D.S. 

122 

Unitarian 

89 

Muslim 

81 

Christian  Reformed 

47 

Christian  Science 

44 

Bahai  5-Point  Star 

39 

United  Church  of  Christ 

37 

Aaronic 

20 

Sufism  Reformed 

18 

Atheist 

17 

United  Moravian 

17 

Religious  Science 

15 

World  Messianity 

4 

Tenriko 

3 

Hindu 

2 

Eckankar 

1 

Islamic  S-Point  Star 

1 

Konko-Kyo 

•      1 

*  Most  of  us  consider  Mormon  and  L.D.S.  (Latter-day 
Saints)  synonymous.  The  alert  statistician  will  be  quick  to 
note  that  the  VA  has  assigned  a  total  for  Mormon  emblems, 
then,  a  separate  and  differing  count  under  an  L.D.S. 
designation.  The  VA  has  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  L.D.S. 
count  is  actually  for  emblems  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Latter-day  Saints  —  an  important  distinction  their  respective 
church  members  would  almost  certainly  want  clarified. 

The  listed  figures  raise  some  interesting  questions. 

Of  the  294,057  markers  bearing  emblems,  279,023  carry  a 
Latin  cross  (identified  as  "Christian"  in  VA  Literature).  This 
figure  undoubtedly  constitutes  a  significant  number  of 
Catholic  burials,  plus  those  who  had  no  particular 
denominational  tie  within  the  Christian  framework  but  had 
survivors  who  wished  them  remembered  as  something 
other  than  non-believers.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
breakdown  in  the  VA  records  to  validate  this  statement. 

Aside  from  requests  for  the  "Christian"  Latiri  cross,  the 
emblem  orders  indicate  that  no  single  denomination  made 


up  as  much  as  1%  of  the  total  emblem  orders  for  the  year 
cited,  but  Lutheran,  Hebrew,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  and  Mormon  emblems  (in  that  descending  order) 
were  most  frequently  requested. 

The  casual  reader  seeking  broad-brush  denominational 
iiiformation  is  referred  to  a  booklet  titled  Handbook  of  Burial 
Rites,  published  by  Mount  Pleasant  Group  of  Cemeteries 
(formerly  Conunemorative  Services  of  Ontario)  in  1985  and 
since  updated.  Although  produced  as  a  reference  tool  for 
members  of  Ontario's  funeral  industry,  American  readers  will 
find  the  booklet  equally  useful.  It  is  available  from:  Public 
Relations  and  Communications  Coordinator,  Mount  Pleasant 
Group  of  Cemeteries,  Suite  500,  65  Overlea  Boulevard, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4X  IPl .  The  postpaid  cost  to  U.S.  addresses 
is  $7.50;  Canadian  purchasers  pay  $10.00.  In  spite  of  its  1998 
name  change  to  Mount  Pleasant  Group,  the  organization  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  funerary  scene.  They  have  been  serving 
the  funeral  industry  since  1826  and  this  year  (2001)  proudly 
marks  their  175th  anniversary.  Because  of  Ontario's  long 
multi-ethnic  history  (a  trend  increasingly  evident  in  Toronto 
in  recent  years).  Mount  Pleasant  Group  has  been  made 
sensitive  to  varied  funeral  rites,  burial,  and  memorial 
practices.  Their  booklet  may  even  explain  the  absence  of  a 
gravemarker. 

Readers  of  this  instructive  publication  will  note  that 
cremation  is  strictly  forbidden  among  Muslims.  Conversely, 
cremation  is  traditional  among  adherents  of  Jainism,  who  do 
not  extend  to  their  women  promise  of  an  "equal  opportunity 
heaven."  (Orthodox  Jains  believe  women  cannot  enter 
Nirvana,  but  by  leading  impeccable  lives  may  be  reincarnated 
as  men  and  work  their  way  hence  over  time.)  More  similarly 
enlightening  information  is  included,  often  with  estimates  of 
each  denomination's  worldwide  and  North  American 
membership  numbers.  Equally  useful  is  a  glossary  of  religious 
terms  frequently  encountered  in  the  text. 

The  Zoroastrians  have  perhaps  the  most  unusual  of 
funeral  rites  (obviating  the  need  for  burial).  Considering 
pollution  of  the  ground,  fire,  or  water  to  be  sacrilege,  the  body 
was  left  to  the  elements  and  scavengers.  These  rites  are  today 
illegal  in  most  jurisdictions,  explaining  why  more  recent 
Zoroastrians  living  in  North  America  have  received 
conventional  burials,  with  traditional  marked  graves.  (In  1983, 
there  were  250,000  worldwide,  with  2,000-3,000  in  North 
America.)  A  religion  in  exile,  Zoroastrianism  is  most 
frequently  found  today  among  the  Parsees  (Persians)  of  India 
and  their  number  is  constantly  diminishing.  The  serious 
researcher  soon  becomes  aware  that  less  visible,  low-profile 
religions  are  not  restricted  to  giant  urban  centers  alone,  and 
we  should  be  alert  to  their  appearance  in  locations  far  from 
mainstream  multi-cultural  centers.  By  way  of  example,  there 
is,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  single  Zoroastrian  burial  in  Little 
Rock's  Mount  Holly  Cemetery. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  religious  beliefs  is 
best  sought  from  major  library  resources  and  denominational 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Emblems  of  Belief  Available  For  Use 

on  Government-Provided  Gravemarkers 

(1) 

Christian 

(17) 

Muslim  -  Crescent  and  Star 

(2) 

Buddhist 

(18) 

Hindu 

(3) 

Hebrew 

(19) 

Konko-Kyo  Faith 

(4) 

Presbyterian  Cross 

(20) 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

(5) 

Russian  Orthodox  Cross 

(21) 

Sufism  Reoriented 

(6) 

Lutheran  Cross 

(22) 

Tenrikyo  Church 

(7) 

Episcopal  Cross 

(23) 

Seicho-No-le 

(8) 

Unitarian  Church  -  Flaminng  Chalice 

(24) 

Church  of  World  Messianity  (Izunome) 

(9) 

Uruted  Methodist  Church 

(25) 

United  Church  of  Religious  Science 

(10) 

Aaronic  Order  Church 

(26) 

Christian  Reformed  Church 

(11) 

Mormon- Angel  Moroni 

(27) 

Uruted  Moravian  Church 

(12) 

Native  American  Church  of  North  America 

(28) 

Eckankar 

(13) 

Serbian  Orthodox 

(29) 

Christian  Church 

(14) 

Greek  Cross 

(15) 

Bahai  -  Nine-pointed  Star 

[Ed.  Note:  See  note  in  text  concerning  emblems  which  are  copyrighted 

(16) 

Athiest 

and,  consequently,  not  included  in  this  illustration.] 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 

archives.  Names  and  addresses  of  these  repositories  are 
readily  available  at  larger  local  libraries,  and  inquirers 
should  expect  to  make  a  donation  or  pay  a  small  fee  for 
information  furnished  by  denominational  archival  facilities. 

Aside  from  their  use  in  National,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
cemeteries,  emblems  of  belief  seem  to  have  garnered  only 
minimal  acceptance  in  the  broader  gravemarker  market. 
Given  their  otherwise  strictly  prescribed  format,  persons 
taking  advantage  of  the  free  government-issue  markers  may 
possibly  consider  the  emblems  a  form  of  decoration. 
Markers  purchased  by  the  general  (and  non-veteran) 
population  exhibit  a  somewhat  more  pronounced 
preference  for  decorative  motifs  veering  toward  the 
"artistic,"  and  unrelated  to  religious  or  denominational  ties. 

When  we  see  a  gravemarker  motif  that  does  not  fit  into 
our  known  repertoire,  it  will  pay  to  take  a  second  look.  It 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  foregoing  "emblems  of  belief."  0 


GRAVESTONES  AND  COMPUTERS 


John  Sterling 

10  Signal  Ridge  Way 

E.  Greenwich,  RI  02818 

(401)  885-5262 

j_ster@prodigy.com 


The  most  important  historical  graves  in  each  quadrant 
are  named,  and  trees  and  ledger  stones  are  marked  by  icons. 
A  separate  directory  divided  into  29  segments  links  to 
alphabetized  lists  that  give  the  name,  death  year,  row  or 
quadrant  location  (but  not  the  actual  location  in  the  row  or 
quadrant),  type  of  monument,  and  additional  notes.  There  is 
even  a  list  of  references  keyed  to  a  source  page.  The  site  also 
includes  separate  pages  on  the  history  of  the  cemetery  and 
instructions  on  how  to  use  the  Web  site  as  well  as 
acknowledgments,  volunteer  information,  and  a  page  devoted 
to  "The  Unsolved  Mystery."  (Did  more  than  900  monuments 
really  disappear  between  1892  and  1901?) 

I  weni  to  the  Web  site  because  when  I  had  visited  the 
actual  cemetery  in  1999 1  photographed  a  wonderful  but  very 
worn  red  sandstone  ledger  stone  bearing  a  crude  full-length 
portrait  of  a  farmer  holding  an  upright  pitchfork.  The  stone 
intrigued  me  because  the  portrait  is  similar  to  examples  found 
on  gravestones  in  seventeenth-century  Germany.  I  couldn't 
read  the  inscription  on  this  early  male  prototype  for 
"American  Gothic"  and  my  photographs  didn't  help  me  much 
either.  All  I  was  able  to  decipher  was  the  last  name,  "Wood." 

On  the  map  on  the  Silver  Spring  Web  site,  I  quickly  located 
the  ledger  stone  labeled  "Wood"  in  Quadrant  D-1  just  inside 
the  main  gate.  Clicking  on  "28:  Walker  to  Wood"  in  the  index, 
I  learned  that  the  stone  marked  the  grave  of  James  Wood, 
that  he  had  been  41  years  old  when  he  died  in  1750,  and  that 
inscription  on  the  stone  had  been  confirmed  in  four  earlier 
cemetery  inventories!  (The  Web  site  would  be  even  better  if 
all  the  information  on  the  stones  were  included.) 

My  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  gravestone- 
hunting  expedition  in  southern  Pennsylvania  has  been,  "May 
every  valley  have  its  carver."  After  visiting  the  Silver  Spring 
Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  cyberspace,  I'm  thinking  about 
adding,  "And  may  every  old  cemetery  have  its  Web  site."  0  ■ 


[Editor's  Note:  We  share  tlie  following  article  which  was  received  from  a 
reader  commenting  on  a  Web  site  cited  in  a  feature  article  in  our  Winter 
issue.] 


The  Cyberspace  Cemetery 

Gary  Collison 

Bill  Forbes'  AGS  Quarterly  article  (Winter  2001)  told  of 
cemetery  preservation  efforts  at  the  Silver  Spring 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  article  also  indicated  that  efforts  to  preserve  their 
gravestones  dating  back  to  the  colonial  period  extend  into 
virtual  reality.  AGSers  like  myself  who  typed  in  the  address 
given  in  the  article  (wv^rw.silverspring.org)  and  clicked  on 
"Monuments  and  Graves"  have  discovered  one  of  the  best 
sites  for  an  early  cemetery  on  the  Web. 

Designed  primarily  for  genealogists,  the  site  includes  a 
simplified  map  of  the  cemetery  divided  by  quadrants  (the 
older  section)  and  rows  (the  newer  monuments  in  the  rear). 
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Spring  has  arrived  full  bloom  here  in  Northern 
California;  roses,  tulips  and  other  spring  flowers  are  in  full 
array  in  some  of  the  historical  cemeteries  in  the  area. 
Mountain  View  Cemetery  is  in  bloom  with  its  tulips  in 
Oakland  and  in  the  Old  City  Cemetery  in  Sacramento  old 
roses  make  this  place  a  "must  see."  There  is  something 
magical  and  haunting  about  cemeteries  in  the  spring  and 
fall  in  these  old  burial  grounds.  White  marble  monuments 
gleam  with  cascades  of  pink  roses  gently  draped  over  them. 
Cherry,  crabapple  and  other  blooming  trees  and  the  soxmds 
of  birds,  help  make  these  places  of  rest,  places  of  life. 

Sacramento's  Old  City  Cemetery 

May  12th,  in  Sacramento  at  the  Old  City  Cemetery, 
hundreds  will  see  the  annual  re-creation  of  a  New  Orleans 
style  jazz  funeral  procession.  Vintage  motorized  hearses  will 
escort  the  horse  drawn  hearse  to  the  cemetery  where  the 
"Rev."  D.  Oliver  Black  will  give  a  stirring  eulogy.  This  is  one 
way  the  Old  City  Cemetery  has  found  a  way  to  make  the 
public  much  more  aware  of  the  history  contained  within 
these  grounds  and  increase  knowledge  of  monuments,  art, 
preservation,  and  value  of  these  sacred  sites. 

California  Historical  Cemetery  Alliance  Meeting 

April  21st  the  California  Historical  Cemetery  Alliance 
met  in  Sacramento.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bob 
LaPierriere,  this  group  is  working  on  many  levels.  Although 
preservation  of  these  sites  is  one  of  the  goals,  legislative, 
educational,  and  recording,  both  through  photography  and 
registry  of  historical  cemeteries  and  the  individuals  buried 
there,  are  also  areas  this  group  hopes  to  address.  This  forum 
has  been  able  to  link  up  with  other  historical  cemeteries  and 
groups  through  the  internet.  Listed  here  are  some  of  those 
links. 

California  Historical  Cemetery  Alliance: 

e-mail:  chca@inreach.com  www.califhiscemeteries.org 

Washington  State  Cemetery  Association: 
www.rootsweb.com/~wapsgs 

California  Tombstone  Project: 
www.rootsweb.com/~cemetery/califom.html 


The  Alliance  members  at  the  meeting  shared  stories  about 
the  many  problems  in  their  areas.  One  concerned  the 
discovery  of  a  burial  chamber  in  Marysville  Historic  Cemetery. 
Careful  removal  of  those  remains,  and  a  restoring  of  the  tomb 
is  now  in  order.  Further  details  will  be  in  the  next  article.  An 
article  did  appear  in  the  Appeal  Democrat.  Hats  off  to  Roberta 
Shurtz  for  her  work  with  the  City  of  Marysville. 

The  spring  issue  of  the  California  Historian  also  addressed 
the  concerns  of  pioneer  and  historical  cemeteries  in  the  state. 

News  from  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery 

Cypress  Lawn,  the  burial  ground  of  the  rich  and  famous 
on  the  West  Coast,  was  featured  on  the  History  Channel's 
"Crypts,  Coffins  and  Corpses  "  in  AprU.  Various  individuals 
within  the  funeral  and  cemetery  field  gave  a  condensed 
version  of  funeral  rites  tlirough  the  ages.  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  a  part  of  this  project  which  I  hope  stirred  some  interest 
in  cemetery  preservation.  Cypress  Lawn  is  also  doing  a  series 
of  lectures  about  this  noted  burial  ground.  I  understand  this 
series  will  run  through  the  year  2001. 

To  Our  Far  West  Readers: 

I  need  your  help.  Please  contact  me  with  articles,  e-mails 
or  telephone  calls,  so  we  can  share  what  is  being  done  to 
preserve,  protect,  record,  and  educate  the  public  of  the 
importance  of  our  historic  cemeteries. 

One  final  note.  Last  month  I  reported  that  historian  and 
tour  guide  John  Bettencourt  of  the  Old  City  Cemetery  was 
recovering  from  an  illness.  John  has  decided  to  step  down 
for  a  while  from  giving  tours.  All  of  us  who  know  him  know 
how  he  has  become  the  heart  of  the  cemetery.  His  wealth  of 
knowledge,  his  talent  for  sharing  that  knowledge,  and  his 
wonderful  humor  have  brought  the  plight  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  our  historic  cemeteries  into  the  light  of  day.  Get 
well ,  John.  We  need  you.  0 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 


Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mexico 


Bill  L.  Cooper 

2112  N.  Crescent 

Stillwater,  OK  74075 

billcarol@provalue.net 


[Editor's  Note:  I'm  sharing  this  article  submitted  by  AGS  member  Dorothy 
Webb  of  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico.  Special  thanks  to  Dorothy  for  her 
efforts  to  obtain  permission  from  the  families  to  print  the  contemporary 
photos  which  accompanying  the  article.] 
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How  They're  Remembered 

Dorothy  Webb 

Grave  monuments  are  signs  of  love  and  respect  for  the 
departed.  They  also  reflect  our  quest  to  remam  immortal  and 
an  unwillingness  to  pass  urmoticed.  It  is  the  unique  grave 
monument  that  immortalizes  the  departed  individual  by 
some  aspect  that  sets  them  apart  from  others.  Several  unique 
grave  markings  in  the  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Ruidoso, 
New  Mexico,  reflect  the  town's  character.  Ruidoso  supports 
the  local  ranching  community  and  is  a  popular  year-round 
resort  offering  horse  racing  and  camping  at  the  nearby 
Lincoln  National  Forest. 


Photos  by  Dorothy  Webb 
Fig.  1  The  New  Mexico  Fish  and  Game  symbol  along  with  a 
Ranger  on  horseback  immortalize  Marion  Embrey. 


The  monument  of  Marion  Embrey  (1991)  has  the  New 
Mexico  Fish  and  Game  symbol  along  with  a  Ranger  on 
horseback  (Fig.  1).  Jockeys  that  likely  rode  at  the  nearby 
Ruidoso  Downs  Race  Track  are  on  the  monuments  of  John 
Hix  (1993),  Richard  Lujan  (1963),  and  John  Turner  (1984). 
Bulldozers  on  the  monuments  of  Grover  LewaUen  (1978)  and 
Grover  R.  Lewallen  (1980)  indicate  they  were  heavy- 
equipment  operators. 

Many  monuments  indicate  a  cowboy  lifestyle  of  the 
departed  individual.  The  monument  of  George  Gosper 
(1983)  has  a  horse  head  in  a  horseshoe.  Mounted  each  side 
of  Joe  C.  Graham's  (1983)  wooden  monument  are  worn 
cowboy  boots,  holding  flowers.  William  and  Mildred 
Hudson  (1987/1981)  have  their  brand  on  their  monument. 
Beside  the  monument  of  Bobby  Wade  Lane  (1993)  is  a 
wrought  iron  silhouette  of  a  cowboy  on  horseback.  A  saddle 
is  on  the  monument  of  Dermy  Lujan  (1996).  The  epitaph  on 
Edith  Shockey's  (1977)  monument  reads  "My  Cowgirl 
Friend."  TuU  Stansell  (1976)  has  a  horse  shoe  imbedded  in 
his  monument.  J.  F.  June  Wright  (1999)  has  a  cowboy  hat 
and  boots. 


Fig.  2    Elbert  Phillips'  gravestone  illustrates  his  love  for  music. 

Music  was  important  in  the  lives  of  several  departed 
persons.  Fiddles  appear  on  the  monuments  of  Joe  C.  Graham 
(1983)  and  Elbert  "Doc"  Phillips  (1984).  Mr.  Phillips'  fiddle  is 
paired  with  the  epitaph  "His  Joy  was  Fiddling"  (Fig.  2).  Walter 
B.  Begley  (1985)  has  a  guitar  on  his  monument.  A  grand  piano 
is  on  the  monument  of  Kletis  R.  Perry  (1982)  along  with  the 
epitaph  "He's  Alive"  surrounded  by  musical  notes. 

"Ernie"  Earnest  Cairl  Holleman  (1990)  played  football, 
basketball  and  semi-professional  baseball  in  the  1950's.  He 
was  known  as  "Luke"  during  his  athletic  career.  When  he 
injured  his  knee,  an  article  in  the  local  newspaper  listed  his 


Fig.  3.  An  athlete's  gravestone 

athletic  accomplishments  and  ended  with  the  line,  "Big  Luke's 
Tracks  Will  Be  Hard  to  Fill."  His  widow  put  this  quote  on  his 
grave  marker  (Fig.  3). 

When  everyone  who  knew  the  departed  has  passed,  the 
grave  monument  is  the  most  public  reminder  of  that 
individual.  And  this  is  how  they  wHl  be  remembered.  0 
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The  Dead  Stand  in  the  Way  of  the  Living! 

On  May  8, 1866  an  ordinance  was  passed  which  stated 
that,  "hereafter  no  body  shall  be  buried.  .  .  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago."  There  are  cemeteries 
within  the  City  of  Chicago.  How?  Why? 

Chicago  grew  by  annexation  of  adjacent  lands.  One 
example,  July  15, 1889,  the  city  expanded — 43  square  miles 
to  168  square  rrules.  Cemeteries  such  as  Rosehill,  Graceland, 
and  Oakwoods  were  extant.  One  of  the  most  recent  additions 
in  1947  was  the  community  of  Orchard  Place  where  the 
Douglas  plant  had  built  C-54  transport  planes  during  WWII. 
On  June  27,  1949,  Orchard  Airport  (ORD)  was  renamed 
O'Hare  Field. 

Within  the  town  of  Orchard  Place  there  were  three  small 
cemeteries.  In  December  1951  the  Federal  Government  using 
the  right  of  Eminent  Domain  acquired  .384  of  an  acre  to 
remove  a  former  Indian  Burial  Ground  on  which  there  were 
the  remains  of  37  wlute  persoris.  The  land  of  the  Evangelical 
Zions  Cemetery  was  used  to  lengthen  the  airport's  northeast- 
southwest  runway. 

In  1979  Chicago  International  Airport  issued  an 
environmental  impact  statement,  "Historic  Sites  Which  are 
Presently  Noise  Impacted."  Two  cemeteries,  St.  Johannes 
and  Resthaven,  located  near  the  southwestern  comer  of  the 
airport  (St.  Johannes  directly  next  to  an  east-west  runway), 
are  described  as  "sites  exposed  to  levels  in  excess  of  80  Ldn." 
(One  might  express  surprise  at  the  concern  given  to  noise 
impacting  the  dead!)  In  2001  the  concern  is  how  long  these 
burial  grounds  will  last  with  a  planned  expansion  of 
terminals  and  runways  in  the  foreseeable  future.  St. 
Johannes,  a  5-acre  cemetery  dating  to  1848,  is  often  the  last 
sight  one  has  of  Chicago.  The  city,  now  228  square  miles, 
has  acquired  many  more  cemeteries. 

However,  if  O'Hare  is  not  expanded,  a  new  airport  for 
the  area  is  projected  south  of  Chicago.  There  is  a  small  family 
burial  ground  located  on  one  of  the  proposed  runways.  The 
Seaver  Farmstead  has  been  identified  by  Wendy  G.  Harris 
in  an  archeological  survey — which  includes  the  seventeen 
Seaver  Family  gravemarkers  in  Section  36,  Wilton  Township, 
WiU  County 

Yes,  the  dead  stand  m  the  way  of  the  living  regardless  of 
where  one  looks.  There  is  no  new  land,  just  old  land  waiting 
for  the  developer.  Could  the  Ordinance  of  1866  be  cited  and 
all  of  Chicagoland's  cemeteries  be  eliminated? 


How  does  one  work  against  "progress?"  By  being 
prepared?  Hopefully.  AGS  member  Jan  Helge  has  sent 
material  from  South  Suburban  Genealogical  and  Historical 
Society  which  represents  many  years  of  dedicated  work 
recording  all  the  cemeteries  in  southern  Cook  County  and 
all  of  Will  county.  The  cemetery  census  series  includes  93 
indexed  cemetery  readings  and  a  Master  Index  of  many  more 
than  62,600  names.  The  complete  set  is  available  for  $150  ($6 
shipping  and  handling)  from  SSGH  Society,  PO  Box  96,  South 
Holland,  IL  60473-0096.  This  organization  has  lovingly 
located  and  read  the  cemeteries  in  its  area.  Their  devotion  to 
this  project  should  be  replicated  across  America.  This  kind 
of  work  allows  us  to  stand  in  front  of  the  bulldozer,  stop  them, 
and  say  "We  ARE  here!" 

We  have  to  see  the  cemeteries  in  spite  of  and  because  of 
the  monuments.  0 
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St.  Michael's  Cemetery 

One  of  Florida's  historic  cemeteries  forttinate  to  have 
advocates  for  its  preservation  is  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  in 
Pensacola,  an  eight-acre  green  space  in  one  of  the  city's 
historic  districts.  Probably  in  use  during  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  the  land  was  officially  designated  a  cemetery  by  the 
King  of  Spain  in  1807.  Although  initially  assigned  to  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Pensacola,  people  of  all  faiths  are 
buried  here.  An  open  air  museum,  it  is  a  testament  to  the 
diverse  history  of  Pensacola. 

Like  other  older  cemeteries,  St.  Michael's  has 
deteriorated  over  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Florida's 
Bureau  of  Historic  Preservation  awarded  St.  Michael's  two 
major  grants  in  the  late  1980s,  one  for  preservation  planning 
(1988),  and  another  for  restoration  of  its  above-ground  tombs 
and  early  masonry.  In  recent  years  the  Historic  Pensacola 
Preservation  Board  has  been  constant  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
the  site.  In  1999  a  violent  act  of  vandalism  at  the  cemetery 
once  again  drew  community  attention  to  its  pressing  needs. 
Public,  private,  government  and  civic  organizations  stepped 
forward  to  offer  services  and  financial  support.  Some 
immediate  needs  were  a  supervised  clean-up,  documentation 
of  damage,  and  initiation  of  a  comprehensive  management 
plan.  These  tasks  were  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
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archaeologists  from  the  University  of  West  Florida  in 
conjunction  with  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  Foundation  and  the 
Preservation  Board. 

Following  the  clean  up,  the  cemetery  was  surveyed  and 
a  geographic  information  system  (GIS)  was  created  for  the 
site.  Information  from  gravestones  (including  architectural 
style,  marker  material  and  state  of  preservation)  was 
recorded  and  entered  in  a  data  base.  Digital  photograpfiic 
documentation  of  aU  gravestones  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  data  base.  A  Web  site  is  currently  being  designed  by  UWF 
to  offer  a  virtual  tour  of  the  cemetery  to  allow  researchers  to 
address  a  wide  range  of  questions  regarding  the  site.  As 
research  continues,  the  GIS  and  data  base  will  be  expanded. 
A  pilot  study  conducted  by  NASA  archaeologist  Dr.  Marco 
Giardino  and  his  team,  and  UWF  archaeologist  Dr.  Judy 
Bense,  indicates  that  ground  penetrating  radar  wiU  effectively 
delineate  unmarked  features.  A  complete  groimd  penetrating 
radar  (GPR)  survey  of  the  cemetery  will  be  done  in  2001  and 
results  will  be  incorporated  into  the  GIS,  resulting  in  a  three 
dimensional  map  of  the  site  that  will  be  used  for  future  land 
management  and  planning. 

St.  Michael's  has  received  one  grant  from  the  Florida 
Humanities  Council,  and  another  major  grant  for  research 
and  restoration  from  the  Bureau  of  Historic  Preservation.  The 
funds  will  be  used  for  stabilization  and  restoration  of 
damaged  features,  landscape  planning,  and  public 
interpretation.  State,  county,  and  city  financial  support  is 
being  used  for  maintenance  and  an  endowment  fund  was 
established  in  1999  to  raise  $1.3  million  dollars  for  perpetual 
care  of  the  site.  Today,  the  cemetery  is  considered  an  asset  to 
the  urban  environment.  Pensacola's  history  lives  in  St. 
Michael's;  what  began  as  a  burial  ground  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  frontier  town  is  today  taking  its  place  as  a  showcase  on  the 
urban  landscape.  (See  photo  on  page  24.) 

[The  above  information  was  provided  by  Margo  S.  Stringfield,  of  the 
Archaeology  Institute,  University  of  ^Nest  Florida,  and  Principal 
Investigator  for  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  Restoration  Project.  Her  article 
has  been  edited  and  shortened  to  fit  the  column's  available  space;  for 
clarification  of  grant  funding  history,  information  regarding  the  1988-89 
grants  awarded  to  the  site  was  added.] 

Historic  Oakland  Cemetery  Celebrates  its  150th 

The  Preservation  Coordinator  for  Historic  Oakland 
Foundation  has  announced  that  Oakland  Cemetery  in 
Atlanta  is  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary.  The  Foundation 
has  raised  $500,000  for  work  on  the  cemetery's  circa  1886 
irrigation  system,  which  desperately  needs  repair.  Of  the 
156  Murdock  cast  iron  spigots  located  throughout  the  88  aces, 
only  26  work.  Some  of  these  run  all  the  time,  which  has 
caused  erosion,  slippery  walkways  and  wasted  water. 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  this  important  site,  the  existing 
spigots,  which  are  all  within  the  historic  brick  walkways, 
will  be  left  in  place  for  historical  reference.  Trenches  will  be 
made  through  the  asphalt  roadways  and  new  waterlines  will 
be  laid  in  them.  Three  Murdock  drinking  fountains  will  also 
be  replaced  and  five  more  installed  throughout  the  grounds. 


In  addition,  the  cobblestones  at  Oakland's  entrance  will  be 
uncovered,  repaired  and  left  exposed,  to  enhance  the 
historical  character  of  the  site.  Contact  Historic  Oakland 
Foundation  at  248  Oakland  Avenue,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30312;(404)688-2107;  e-mail:  oaklandcemetery@mindspring. 
com. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  readers  who  have  been  e-mailing 
me  about  their  interests  and  questions  dealing  with  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region.  I  appreciate  your  concerns  and  dedicate 
this  column  to  some  of  those  letters,  far  more  than  I've 
received  by  snail-mail  in  the  past. 

New  Jersey  Member  Plans  Restoration  Project 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  potential 
graveyard  excavations  and  in-depth  research.  Some  readers 
asked  about  the  proposed  project  at  a  colonial  era  site  in 
Johnsonburg,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Garrett  Husveth  of  Mendham, 
New  Jersey,  not  only  wants  to  be  involved  in  the  potential 
Johnsonburg  project  but  also  has  his  own  plans  elsewhere. 
"I  have  been  a  member  of  AGS  for  approximately  a  year  but  I 
have  been  involved  in  cataloging  and  examining  colonial  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  cemeteries  and  gravemarkers  for 
several  years  on  my  own.  I  am  also  involved  with  many  local 
historical  societies  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Perinsylvania  (especially  the  Delaware  River  region)  and  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey.  I  occasionally  consult  and  appear  on  The 
History  Charmel,  Fox  Network,  A&E,  and  other  television  and 
cable  programs,  lecture,  and  appear  in  print  throughout  New 
Jersey  for  another  historically-based  hobby  of  mine.  .  .  .  I'm 
also  planning  on  a  restoration  project  here  where  I  live  of  a 
Revolutionary  War  cemetery  in  Bedminster,  New  Jersey.  It's 
on  the  site  of  Henry  Knox's  artillery  encampment  during  the 
winters  of  1777-78.  Actually  his  daughter  is  buried  there.  The 
Knox  farmhouse/headquarters  is  right  next  to  the  cemetery. 
Both  the  house  and  cemetery  are  in  bad  shape  ....  I  plan  to 
start  it  around  May  of  this  year."  Thank  you  Mr.  Husveth  for 
your  work.  I'm  sure  others  will  want  to  contact  you 
(grh99@hotmail.com). 

Researching  Pennsylvania  Gravestones 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Gary  CoUison. 
"I'm  finally  getting  caught  up  on  my  Quarterly  reading  and 
wanted    to   comment  on   your   brief   description   of   the 
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Re^onal  Column 


gravestone  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  I'm  wondering  why 
you  mention  the  Amish  and  Mennonites  but  not  the  Quakers 
or  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  and  all  the  decorated 
gravestones,  quite  a  few  of  them  from  the  Revolutionary  era, 
that  they  produced.  I'd  put  the  Quakers  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Amish  and  the  Mennonites  with  whom  they  share 
the  desire  for  simplicity  that  makes  their  gravestones  less 
interesting  to  us.  You  also  do  not  mention  the  collection  of 
colonial  Scots-Irish  stones  of  the  Bigham  Family,  better  known 
for  their  work  in  the  Carolina  Piedmont.  .  .  .  I'm  looking 
forward  to  seeing  your  thoughts  on  the  Amish  and 
Mermonites.  I've  pretty  much  bypassed  their  cemeteries  in 
my  quest  for  decorated  gravestones.  (I'm  in  the  early  stages 
of  working  on  a  book  on  Pennsylvania  gravemarkers  and 
cemeteries.)  I've  visited  many  of  the  cemeteries  in  south- 
central  Permsylvania  and  a  few  in  the  east.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  I'm  planning  to  have  visited  the  eastern  counties 
and  to  have  begun  on  the  western  ones."  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Collison,  for  your  dedication,  especially  in  a  region  that  could 
definitely  use  more  research. 

Work  at  New  York  City's  Marble  Cemetery 

I  have  received  e-mail  about  the  New  York  City  Marble 
Cemetery  (www.marblecemetery.org).  The  cemetery, 
incorporated  in  1831,  was  the  first  non-sectarian  burial  place 
in  New  York  City  open  to  the  public.  The  entrance  is  through 
two  pairs  of  wrought  iron  gates  in  a  narrow  alley,  affording 
hardly  a  glimpse  of  the  grounds,  at  what  was  once  known  as 
41  1/2  Second  Avenue.  The  quiet,  half  acre  site  in  lower 
Manhattan  was  chosen  with  the  hope  that  it  would  soon 
become  a  fashionable  part  of  town.  The  following  excerpt  is 
from  Ms.  Anne  Brown,  one  of  the  trustees.  "I  enjoyed  your 
column  in  the  current  AGS  bulletin,  which  is  what  prompts 
me  to  write  you.  We  are  non-sectarian  (probably  not  even 
consecrated),  but  have  our  own  problems,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  simply  the  passage  of  time  and  the  separation  of 
those  buried  long  ago  from  their  living  descendants.  We  are 
working  hard  on  it.  Among  those  are  some  professional 
fimdraisers  that  we've  just  hired  to  help  us  get  the  $1.5-$2M 
that  we  desperately  need."  The  cemetery  is  opened  only 
periodically  but  visits  by  interested  individuals  can  be 
arranged  (awb@chesapeake.net). 


Photo  by  John  Palumbo 
A  death's  head  motif  on  New  Jersey  stone. 


Photographing  New  Jersey's  Colonial  Era  Stones 

Another  New  Jersey  resident,  Mr.  John  Palumbo  of 
Hopelawn,  has  been  photographing  the  local  colonial  era 
yards  for  several  years.  This  is  an  area  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Elizabethtown  carving  tradition.  Besides  photography  he  is 
researching  the  range  of  the  simple,  stark  local  colonial  era 
Death's  heads  (bxl42@aol.com). 

I  thank  again  these  dedicated  individuals  who  donate 
serious  time  to  gravestone  and  graveyard  projects  which  wiU 
encourage  others  to  become  involved.    0 
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Abandoned  Cemeteries 

As  genealogical  and  conservation  interest  in  old 
cemeteries  increases,  the  abandoned  "family"  cemetery  takes 
on  more  importance.  These  cemeteries  store  valuable 
genealogical  uiformation,  and  standing  stones  are  usually 
accessible  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such  pursuits. 
However,  research  is  stymied  when  the  cemetery  has  been 
abandoned  for  a  century  or  so,  and  many  or  most  of  the 
stones  have  fallen  and  been  covered  by  leaves,  grass,  and 
frequently,  actual  turf.  Because  these  were  family  cemeteries, 
their  care  was  the  responsibility  of  the  family  involved,  so 
when  they  were  abandoned,  there  was  little  documentation 
to  mark  the  location  of  the  stones,  or  names  of  the  deceased. 

Abandoned  family  cemeteries  are  fairly  common  in  the 
Northeast,  particularly  because  Puritan  philosophy  separated 
the  burial  process  from  any  "Popish"  religious  ceremony. 
Even  though  many  commuiuties  had  a  common  burying 
ground,  burial  was  essentially  a  civil  ceremony,  and  the 
deceased  could  just  as  easily  be  buried  on  the  family  land 
as  carried  to  the  common  plot.  Remember  that  transportation 
was  difficult  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  history,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  coffin  was  actually  "walked"  to  the  burial  place. 
The  bearers  were  just  that,  as  opposed  to  the  more  ceremonial 
nature  of  the  honor  today,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  a 
three  or  four  mile  walk  to  the  common  cemetery  was  quite  a 
burden  on  them. 

When  burial  was  made  on  the  family's  own  land  the 
burial  plots  "were  sometimes  'delicately  kept'  at  first,  but 
they  often  fell  into  neglect  or  obliteration  within  a  few 
decades  as  farms  passed  to  new  owners"(l),  which  wasn't 
uncommon  in  land  rich  North  America.  Frequently  when 
farm  land  was  sold,  the  family  cemetery  went  along  with  the 
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balance  of  the  land  (see  below),  and  if  the  cemetery  did  not 
continue  to  be  used  by  the  new  land  owner,  it  commonly  fell 
into  neglect.  "The  upkeep  of  burying  places  was  rarely  a 
concern  of  anyone's,  because  Americans  traditionally 
shunned  their  graveyards  and  visited  them  only  when  they 
had  to."(2)  Worse  than  neglect  was  the  habit  of  the  new 
owner  appropriating  the  gravestones  for  other  uses.  The 
stones  filled  many  purposes  from  hearthstones  to  culvert 
covers  to  barn  foundations  and  effectively  removed  them 
from  their  intended  use. 

At  best,  these  cemeteries  were  shabbily  maintained;  at 
worst,  they  slowly  disappeared  into  the  underbrush, 
occasionally  to  be  forever  lost. 

Renewed  interest  in  these  old  cemeteries  has  encouraged 
the  clearing  and  renovation  of  the  neglected  grounds  by  a 
variety  of  civic  bodies,  "friends"  of  the  particular  cemetery, 
local  cemetery  commissions,  preservation  groups,  and 
individuals.  Here  is  where  the  problem  of  ownership  or 
stewardship  arises.  In  almost  all  cases,  a  cemetery  cleanup 
can  be  accomplished  without  much  legal  exposure,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  such  a  cleanup  if  the  volunteers  feel  that 
such  work  will  soon  be  erased  in  a  few  years  of  future  neglect, 
and  few  are  anxious  to  volunteer  a  continued  cleanup 
campaign  without  some  feeling  of  "ownership"  of  the  land. 
Such  ownership  of  an  abandoned  cemetery  can  be  difficult 
to  determine.  The  National  Register  Bulletin  puts  it  "In  some 
cases,  family  cemeteries  on  private  land  have  been  excepted 
from  deeds  and  do  not  belong  to  the  property  owner  on 
whose  land  they  are  located,  but  to  the  descendants  of  the 
family.  When  small  private  cemeteries  in  rural  areas  have 
been  abandoned  and  are  no  longer  maintained,  they  become 
the  domain  of  the  current  landowner.  For  the  volimteer 
group  or  family  descendants  trying  to  establish  clear  title 
and  access  to  an  abandoned  cemetery,  legal  research  and 
negotiation  may  be  required. "(3)  In  many  cases,  the  current 
landowner  may  not  have  the  ability  nor  interest  in 
maintaining  the  cemetery,  but  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
reluctant  to  sign  away  title  to  the  land,  particularly  if  the 


signing  includes  a  right  of  way  to  the  burial  ground  through 
the  land  owner's  property. 

When  the  cemetery  is  in  a  rural  setting,  the  transfer  might 
be  easier  to  accomplish,  but  when  it  is  in  the  center  of  a 
suburban  neighborhood,  all  kinds  of  considerations  and  fears 
emerge.  Unsure  of  the  continued  maintenance  and  use  of  the 
property,  the  land  owner  may  revert  to  the  philosophy  of  "The 
devil  you  know  is  better  than  the  devil  you  don't,"  and  decide 
to  do  nothing.  In  some  instances,  the  local  authorities  take 
possession  of  the  land  and  grant  the  maintenance 
responsibility  to  the  local  cemetery  commission.  Even  this 
has  its  dangers,  however.  When  budget  dollars  get  tight,  the 
commissions  frequently  allocate  their  funding  to  the 
maintenance  of  cemeteries  still  in  use,  and  expose  the 
abandoned  cemeteries  to  a  policy  of  benign  neglect.  Using 
the  Bates  Family  cemetery  in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  as  an 
example,  the  local  Cemetery  Conmiission  has  taken  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
ground  remains  clear,  mowed  (occasionally),  and  kept  free  of 
brush.  However,  the  fallen  and  shattered  stones  remain  where 
they  fell,  demonstrating  both  the  promise  and  failing  of  such 
an  arrangement. 

These  old  cemeteries  deserve  better  care,  but,  as  long  as 
ownership  remains  unresolved,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  people 
or  groups  will  willingly  take  responsibility  for  their 
maintenance.  Even  with  the  acknowledged  dangers,  it  would 
appear  that  the  best  resolution  of  this  problem  would  be  for 
the  local  community  administration  to  accept  responsibility 
for  these  historic  sites,  budgeting  for  their  conservation  and 
maintenance  just  as  they  would  for  any  other  community 
asset. 


Notes 


1840. 


(1)  Larkin,  Jack.  The  Reshaping  of  Everyday  Life.  1790 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  page  102. 

(2)  Ibid,  page  103. 

(3)  National  Register  Bulletin  #41:  Guidelines  for  Evaluating 
and  Registering  Cemeteries  and  Burial  Places,  page  23.    0 


Photo  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 
Ross  Cemetery  in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  off  Rt.  44 
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ACROSS  THE  OCEANS 


Angelika  Kruger-Kahloula 

Angelika  will  be  returning  to 
Germany  in  July  2001. 

New  address: 

Franz-Schubert-Str.  14 

D-63322  Rodermark 

GERMAISTY 


More  gravestones  from  Gross-Umstadt 

This  column  is  a  continuation  of  the  previous  issue 
with  two  more  fifteenth-century  sandstone  memorials  from 
the  Evangelische  Stadtkirke  in  Gross-Umstadt,  Germany. 


Photos  by  Angelika  Kruger-Kahloula 
Fig.  1    Anna  Kunzenbach's  monument 

ALHIER  RUHET  IN 

IHREM  ERL6SER  lESU 

CHRISTO  DIE  EHR  UND 

TUGENTSAME  FRAU  ANNA 

GEBOHRNE  FISHERIN  DES  WOHL 

EDLEN  UND  VESTEN  HERRN 

lOHANN  PHILIPP  KUNZENBACHS  NOT 

CAS  TUR  FUEL  P  T  GEMEINSCHA 

FFTLICHEN  STATT  SCHULTHEI 

SEN  IN  UMBSTATT  GEWESENE  HAVS 

FR  GEBOHREH  IN  DER  NEUSTATT  DEN  6 

APRILIS  1672  -  GEHEuRATHET 

DEN  14  NOV  1695  LEICHTEXT 

WAR  1  TIM  2  VERS  VLTIMO  SIE 

WIRD  SEELIG  WERDEN  DURCH  KIN 

DER  ZEUGEN  ET  C 

DER  ENGLISCHE  CHOR 

ACH  SIE  WILKOMEN  TAUSENDMAL 

FROME  SEELE  IM  HIMEL  SAHL 

AUS  DEM  TOTE  ZU  DE  LEBE 


Here  rests  in 

Her  Savior  Jesus 

Christ  the  honorable  and 

Virtuous  Mistress  Anna 

Nee  Fisher,  the  wife  of  the 

Most  honorable  Mister 

Johann  Phillipp  Kunzenbach 

Sworn  notary  public 

and  Mayor 

of  Umstadt 

Bom  in  the  new  town  on  the  6th 

Of  April  1672-married 

On  Nov.  14th,  1695.  The  funeral  sermon 

Was  I  Tim.  2,  last  verse.  She 

Will  be  blessed  by 

Conceiving  children  etc. 

The  angels'  choir 

Oh,  be  welcome  a  thousand  times 

Pious  soul  in  heaven's  hall 

From  death  to  life 

Who  blissfully  floats  forever. 

Carl  Christoph,  whose  father,  Hieronymus  Retter, 
was  the  pastor  of  Hochst,  was  four  months  old  when  he  died 
while  visiting  his  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side,  pastor 
Vollhard  of  Gross-Umstadt,  on  October  16, 1715. 

Here 

Rests  in  Peace 

The  four-month-old  son, 

Carl  Christopher, 

Of  the  pastor  of  Hochst, 

Hieronymus  Retter 

While  visiting 

His  maternal  grandfather. 

Pastor  Vollhard, 

He  was  his  Father  and  joined 

him 

In  Heaven 

In  the  year  1715  on 

Oct.  16 


HIC 

REQUISIT  IN  PACE 

FILIOLUS  QUADRIMESTRIS 

CAROLUS  CHRISTOPHORUS 

PASTORIS  HOCHSTENSIS 

HIRONYMI  RETTERI 

AVUM  SUUM  MATERNUM 

PASTOREM  VOLLHARDUM 

VISITANS 

PATREM  VIDIT  ET  CONVENIT 

COELESTEM 

AOMDCCXVD  16  OCT 


Fig.  2  Gravestone  for  Carl 
Christopher  Retter. 


[The  transcriptions  of  all  the  church  and  churchyard  markers  are  in 
Dreizehn  Jahrhunderte  Kirche  in  Gross-Umstadt,  Konigstein: 
Die  Blauen  Bucher,  1993.]    0 
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Tombstones  That  Tell 
Stories:  The  Historic 
Coming  Street  Cemetery  of 
Congregation  Beth  Elohim 

Thomas  J.  Tobias.  Revised  by  Solomon 
Breibart.  2000. 

20  pages  with  b&v^  photographs. 

Available  through: 

The  Sisterhood  Gift  Shop  at 

Kahal  Kodash  Beth  Elohim, 

86  Hasell  Street, 

Charleston,  SC  29401 

$5.00  pre-paid. 

Review  by  Sarah  Brophy 

The  Coming  Street  Cemetery  is  the 
oldest  surviving  Jewish  cemetery 
in  the  South,  according  to  this 
pamphlet.  In  1764,  when  South 
Carolina  was  still  a  British  Colony,  it 
was  set  aside  by  Isaac  Da  Costa,  a 
founder  of  the  fourth  oldest  Jewish 
Congregation  still  existing  in  the  states, 
now  known  as  Beth  Elohim.  As  we've 
seen  before,  a  family  burial  ground  was 
given  for  use  by  others  of  the 
community,  in  this  case  the  Jewish 
community,  following  the  strict  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  congregation. 

The  author  identifies  a  number  of 
notable  markers,  particularly  Civil 
War  veterans,  and,  in  addition  to  birth 
and  death  dates  provided  for  twenty 
or  more  early  religious  leaders  of  the 


Jewish  community,  there  are  four 
Jewish  founders  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry, 
formed  in  Charleston  in  1801. 

Most  stones  are  pre-1887  when  the 
congregation  added  a  new  cemetery,  so 
nineteenth-century  and  marble 
monuments  are  the  norm.  From  the 
photographs  it  is  clear  that  this  acre  and 
a  half  is  densely  populated  with 
substantial,  varied,  and  intricately 
rendered  monuments,  with  an 
impressive  amount  of  iron  work  still 
standing.  It  must  be  a  fascinating  place 
to  visit.  If  you  wish  to  visit,  please  note 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  make  an 
appointment.  Call  (803)  723-1090. 

Country  Churchyards 

Eudora  Welty 

Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Spencer 

University  Press  of  Mississippi 

111  pages 

$35.00 

Review  by  Barbara  Rotundo 

Country  Churchyards  is  a  lovely 
book.  It  contains  more  than  seventy 
pictures  of  gravestones  and  graveyards 
that  Eudora  Welty  took  as  she  drove  the 
backroads  of  Mississippi  in  the 
1930sand  40s.  Citizens  of  Mississippi 
are  very  proud  of  Nobel-Prize-winning 
William  Faulkner,  but  they  love  Miss 
Eudora  Welty,  who  won  only  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.    And  she  loves  them  in  all  their 


loyal,  nasty,  hospitable,  cantankerous 
ways. 

All  her  life  she  has  lived  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  The  book  includes  a  number 
of  gravestones  from  Greenwood 
Cemetery  in  Jackson,  but  these  do  not 
contradict  the  title  of  the  book  because 
she  reminisces  about  Jackson,  which  she 
remembers  as  a  country  town  before  it 
became  today's  modem  city. 

In  a  preface  Hunter  Cole  reports  on 
a  visit  with  Eudora  Welty  as  she  sat  in  a 
"lift  chair"  at  a  front  window  in  her  old 
home.  She  has  the  same  interest  in  the 
actions  of  the  birds  and  squirrels  that  she 
has  always  shown  for  people  in  her 
books,  acknowledging  the  sad  and 
amusing  events  with  an  acute  but  loving 
perception.  In  describing  her  literary 
style.  Cole  at  the  same  time  is  describing 
her  style  in  photography:  she  used 
"matters  of  less  moment  that  reveal 
much." 

I  doubt  that  AGS  members  will  find 
new  or  unique  stones  among  the 
photographs.  There  are  lambs,  angels, 
weepers,  sleeping  babies,  and  maidens 
simply  clinging  to  crosses.  But  we  are 
seeing  these  gravestones  through  the 
imagination  of  Eudora  Welty,  who 
viewed  the  human  race  with  loving 
amusement  and  poetic  grace.  The 
photographs  allow  us  to  share  her  vision 
of  the  world.  A  great  delight. 

[Ed.  Note:  An  essay  titled  "Churchyard 
Elegies"  by  Elizabeth  Spencer  appeared  in  the 
May/June  2000  issue  of  Preservation,  the 
magazine  of  the  National  Trust.  The  essay  is 
adapted  from  Spencer's  introduction  to 
Country  Churchyards. 

Readers  who  use  the  Eudora  e-mail 
software  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
creators  of  the  software  chose  to  name  it  after 
Eudora  Welty  because  of  their  great  respect 
for  her  writing.] 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


Photo  by  B.  &  F.  Keating 
Eudora  Welty 


A  word  for  a  lover  of  cemeteries  is 
taphophile,  from  two  Greek  words: 
taphe,  meaning  grave,  and  -phile,  a 
suffix  meaning  one  that  loves  or  has  a 
strong  affinity  or  preference  for.  [From 
the  April  2000  issue  oiAmerican 
Cemetery.] 
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MARKERS:  Light  Under  a  Bushel? 

— Gary  CoUison 

As  the  new  (and  first)  assistant 
editor  of  Markers,  my  main  charge  is 
figuring  out  how  to  get  our  wonderful 
annual  journal  onto  more  library  shelves 
and  into  the  hands  of  more  people, 
especially  students.  Markers  clearly 
needs  to  be  more  available  in  state  and 
local  historical  societies,  but  an  even 
bigger  concern  is  to  see  our  journal  in 
more  uru versify  and  college  libraries. 
Most  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  the  U.S.  (and  elsewhere) 
have  VIRTUALLY  NO  ACCESS  to  Markers. 
At  present,  libraries  and  institutions 
with  regular  or  standing  orders  for 
Markers  number  only  about  tvi'o  dozen! 
Among  the  missing?  How  about 
Harvard,  the  Boston  Public,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  for 
starters? 

Fortunately,  the  titles  of  articles  in 
Markers  are  now  accessible  at  Web  sites 
like  America:  History  and  Life  and  our 
AGS  site.  However,  this  does  most 
students  little  good.  They  won't  find 
Markers  in  their  college  or  university 
libraries  or  library  system,  or  in  any 
library  in  the  region,  or  sometimes  even 
in  the  state.  Undergraduate  students, 
particularly,  are  limited  in  their  use  of 
interlibrary  loan  and  have  limited  time, 
usually  8  weeks  or  less,  to  work  on  a 
project.  Even  if  they  were  able  to  order 
photocopies  of  articles,  the  process  takes 
too  much  time  and  money. 
Undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
who  want  to  see  "The  Year's  Work  in 
Gravemarker/ Cemetery  Studies"  are 
just  plain  out  of  luck.  Ordering 
photocopies  of  all  the  annual 
bibliographies  would  be  wasteful  and 
prohibitively  expensive. 

We  need  your  help  in  removing  the 
bushel  so  that  our  light  may  shine  more 
brightly.  As  a  start,  we  are  appealing  to 
every  AGS  member  affiliated  with  a 
university,  college,  or  state  historical 
society  that  does  not  already  subscribe 
to  Markers  to  urge  their  libraries  to  place 
a  standing  order  and,  if  possible,  to 
purchase  at  least  the  back  issues  since 
the  bibliography  began  with  Markers  XII 


(1995).  If  librarians  object  to 
subscribing  to  yet  another  journal,  you 
can  point  out  that  Markers  is  the  only 
journal  in  its  field,  that  its  international 
bibliography  is  indispensable  to 
students  in  American  Studies, 
American  art,  and  material  culture 
studies,  and  that  it  is  a  bargain — a 
single  annual  volume  being  no  more 
expensive  than  the  average  hardback 
book.  If  an  appeal  proves  fruitless, 
AGS  members  might  consider 
donating  their  copies  to  the  libraries, 
or  donating  a  subscription. 

As  a  second  step,  we  urge 
members  to  help  insure  that  Markers 
volumes  relevant  to  local  and  regional 
gravemarkers  and  cemeteries  (or  at 
least  photocopies  of  relevant  articles) 
can  be  found  in  the  collections  of  local 
historical  societies.  Many  local 
historical  societies  appear  to  be 
completely  unaware  of  published 
work  relating  to  their  local  cemeteries 
and  gravemarkers.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  a  local  historical  society 
and  know  of  a  Markers  article  or  issue 
that  ought  to  be  in  their  collections  but 
isn't,  would  you  please  take  steps  to 
make  sure  that  they  get  it?  Secondary 
school  and  public  libraries  might  also 
be  considered. 

If  you  have  comments  or  other 
ideas  and  suggestions,  I'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  If  you  want  to  check  out 
which  libraries  receive  Markers,  I  can 
send  you  the  brief  list  of  our  standing 
orders.  Please  get  in  touch  with  me 
through  email  (preferred)  at 
glc@psu.edu  or  conventional  mail 
(home  address:  3445  Harrowgate 
Road,  York,  PA  17402),  or  call  me  at 
home  (717-840-8318). 


Prepared 

In  reply  to  the  "mystery"  noted  by 
Helen  Sclair  on  page  18  of  the  Spring, 
2001,  AGS  Quarterly,  I  believe  I  can 
answer  why  the  word  "Prepared" 
appears  on  the  stone  in  the 
photograph. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  common  in 
the  Deep  South,  but  the  word  often 
appears  by  itself  as  an  epitaph  on  late 


nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
stones  in  this  region.  It  is  a  religious 
statement,  denoting  the  deceased's 
preparedness  to  meet  God.  Today  the 
more  commonly  heard  equivalent 
word  would  be  "Saved." 

— Eric  J.  Brock,  Shreveport,  LA 

I  have  found  this  and  similar 
wording  not  too  uncommon.  Knowing 
of  no  better  way  to  define  the  contents, 
my  file  folder  for  such  material  has  a 
somewhat  tongue-in-cheek  label,  "State 
of  the  Soul  Inscriptior\s."  My  favorite 
in  this  category  is  found  on  the 
gravestone  of  the  Rev.  John  Cheshire 
(1821-1881)  at  Albany  Rural  Cemetery 
in  Albany,  New  York.  It  reads: 

"Ready  for  Either." 
— Sybil  Crawford,  Dallas,  TX 
[The  Cheshire  stone  was  also  mentioned  by 
Michael  Huxley,  Londonville,  NY] 


Response  to  Article  on  Chinese 
Cemetery 

In  Sybil 
Craw-ford's  column, 
"19th,  20th,  and  21st 
Century  Grave- 
stones" of  our 
Spring  issue  on  p. 
12,  the  Chinese  Cem- 
etery within  El 
Paso's  Concordia  Cemetery  was  spot- 
lighted. Mention  was  made  of  an  un- 
usual gravemarker,  constructed  of  cast 
concrete,  with  a  hand-size  opening  on 
either  side,  and  purportedly  accommo- 
dating a  body  buried  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. An  abridged  version  of  the  re- 
sponse is  shared  here: 

As  scholars  who  have  been 
researching  Chinese  cemeteries  for 
some  time,  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  identify  this  structure  for 
your  readers.  It  is  actually  a 
"burner,"  and  its  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  ritualized  burning  of 
spiritual  tributes.  These  objects, 
usually  paper  facsimiles  of 
clothing,  jewelry,  and  other 
possessions,  are  intended  to  serve 
the  deceased  in  the  afterlife. 
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Paper  reproductions  of  contem- 
porary material  culture,  such  as 
videocassette  recorders,  televisions, 
and  cell  phones,  can  be  purchased 
for  use  in  funeral  or  memorial 
ceremonies.  One  store  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  sells 
these  and  other  funerary  supplies, 
and  Chinese  grocery  stores  in  large 
cities  often  stock  a  few  related  items. 
Burning  them  passes  them  to  the 
spirit  world  for  use  by  the  deceased. 
Euro- American  novelty  stores  often 
sell  "Hell  Bank  Notes"  to  purchasers 
who  are  unaware  of  their 
significance.  This  "Hell  money,"  as 
it  is  also  called,  is  one  form  of  "mock 
money"  that  is  burned  during 
ceremonies  the  dead.  Burning  it 
sends  it  to  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
where  it  becomes  real  money  that 
the  spirit  can  use  to  purchase 
needed  items  that  the  living 
relatives  have  neglected  to  provide. 

Burners  are  often  found  in 
Chinese  cemeteries  in  the  West,  or 
in  Chinese  sections  of  Euro- 
American  cemeteries.  Since  these 
are  usually  far  more  elaborate  than 
the  El  Paso  one,  the  simplicity 
of  the  latter  may  be  why  it  was  not 
recognized  as  such.  Examples  of 
burners,  to  name  but  a  few,  can  be 
seen  at  the  Evergreen  and  Chinese 
cemeteries  in  Los  Angeles, 
California;  at  the  Chinese  Cemetery 
in  Nevada  City,  Califorrua;  at  the 
Morris  Hill  Cemetery  in  Boise, 
Idaho;  in  the  Baker  City,  Oregon, 
Chinese  Cemetery;  in  Pendleton, 
Oregon's  Olney  Cemetery;  and  in 
the  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
cemetery.  Others  are  known  from 
Macao  and  Australia. 

The  fact  that  Chinese  family 
units  in  El  Paso  (or  anywhere  else 
in  the  U.S.,  for  that  matter)  were 
"very  nearly  non-existent"  (p.  11) 
was  directly  related  both  to  Chinese 
customs  that  kept  wives  at  home,  to 
look  after  the  husband's  parents, 
and  to  racist  U.S.  laws.  The  1882 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  in  particular, 
not  only  denied  naturalization  to  all 
immigrants  from  Asia,  but  also  kept 


most  Chinese  women  out.  Although 
the  law  did  not  specifically  mention 
women,  it  denied  entrance  to  new 
laborers;  because  women  had  the 
same  occupational  classifications  as 
their  husbands,  they  were  "new 
laborers"  and  thus  not  permitted. 
Since  there  were  few  Chinese  women 
in  the  U.S.,  and  miscegenation  laws 
forbade  Chinese  men  from  marrying 
Caucasian  women,  many  Chinese 
men  remained  unmarried,  or  had 
wives  in  China  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  bring  over.  The  few 
Chinese  women  here  were  mainly 
merchants'  wives,  who  were 
permitted  to  immigrate;  prostitutes, 
who  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
U.S.;  or  concubines,  belonging  to 
Chinese  men  who  were  already 
married  in  China. 

— Terry  Abraham,  Head  of 
Special  Collections  and  Archives, 
University  of  Idaho  Library  and  PriscUla 
Wegars,  Volunteer  Curator,  Asian 
American  Comparative  Collection, 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


Another  National  Cemetery  Opens  in 
Texas 

As  an  update  to  the  National 
Cemeteries  article  (Southwest  Regional 
Column)  which  appeared  in  the 
Summer  2000  issue  of  the  Quarterly: 

The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  National 
Cemetery  was  dedicated  Friday,  May  12, 
2000.  Located  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Oak 
Cliff  in  southwest  Dallas  on  Mountain 
Creek  Parkway  (near  Mountain  View 
College),  it  covers  650  acres  and  includes 
a  five-acre  lake.  Developed  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000,  the  cemetery  will  serve  1.2 
million  veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
Vietnam,  Persian  Gulf,  and  Beirut.  All 
veterans,  spouses  and  their  children  are 
entitled  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
no  charge.  Credit  for  getting  a  national 
cemetery  located  in  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  Cloyde  Pinson. 

Gravesites  for  14,000  burials  are 
presently  available,  with  room  for 
200,000  when  the  cemetery  is  brought 
to    maximum    use.    The    two    other 


national  cemeteries  in  Texas  are  located 
in  Houston  and  San  Antoruo. 

— article  sent  by  Sybil  Crawford 

Another  Constituency  Reached 

Ruth  Miller  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  writes,  "Readers  will  be 
interested  that  the  February  2001  issue 
of  the  Mensa  Bulletin,  has  a  travel  section 
article  by  Karen  Kruse  from  Glenview, 
Illinois,  telling  of  her  hobby  of  "cemetery 
hunting."  She  tells  of  visits  to  Rosehill 
and  Graceland  cemeteries  in  Chicago 
and  Forest  Home  Cemetery  in 
Milwaukee  and  urges  readers  to  explore 
these  fascinating  places.  Thanks  to 
Karen  for  alerting  another  segment  of 
our  society  to  the  appreciation  of 
cemeteries  and  their  memorials.  See 
Karen's  Web  site  at  www.angelfire.com/ 
ky2  /  cemetery  /  rosehill.html. 

Volunteer  Team  Recruited 

The  new  State  Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery  in  Agawam,  Massachusetts, 
has  recruited  more  than  fifty  people  to 
volunteer  to  be  part  of  the  State  Veterans 
Memorial  Cemetery  Volunteer  Team. 
They  are  residents  from  Agawam,  West 
Springfield,  Springfield,  Ludlow, 
Westfield,  Holyoke,  Southwick,  and 
Chicopee.  Members  of  the  team  will 
greet  visitors  to  the  cemetery,  help 
maintain  the  grounds  and  perform- 
various  other  tasks,  according  to 
cemetery  officials.    0 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

The  Victorian  Celebration 
of  Death 

James  Stevens  Curl 

Sutton  Publishing 
(www.suttonpublishing.co.uk) 
330  pages,  99Jd  &  w  illustrations, 
select  bibliography,  index 
ISBN  0-7509-2318-0 
UK£20,  US$34 

Review  by  Jermifer  McKendry 

Professor  James  Stevens  Curl, 
Senior  Research  Fellow  at  Queen's 
University  of  Belfast,  is  a  well-  known 
name  to  cemetery  enthusiasts  who  are 
likely  to  have  read  his  important  study, 
A  Celebration  of  Death  (1980  and  1993), 
on  the  architecture  associated  with  the 
history  of  graveyards  and  cemeteries 
from  ancient  cultures  to  modem  day.  In 
addition  there  are  articles  on  garden 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  books  on 
Freemasoriry  and  the  Egyptian  Revival, 
both  useful  about  certain  aspects  of 
death  customs.  These  have  stood  him 
well  in  placing  the  Victorian  period  in  a 
broader  context  including  a  consider- 
ation of  relevant  music  and  literature. 

Included  in  a  Victorian  Celebration 
of  Death,  for  example,  is  a  chapter 
discussing  the  nascency  of  Victorian 
attitudes  to  death  in  the  poetry  of  the 
18th-century  "Graveyard  Poets"  such  as 
Robert  Blair  ("The  grave,  dread  thing! 
/  Men  shiver  when  thou'rt  nam'd"), 
Thomas  Gray  ("Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard")  and  Edward  Young 
whose  "Night  Thoughts"  ("How 
populous?  How  vital,  is  the  Grave?  / 
This  is  Creation's  melancholy  Vault.") 
gained  international  recognition  due,  in 
part,  to  its  "all-pervasive  gentle 
melancholy."  With  France's  pleasure- 
gardens,  where  the  occasional  private 
burial  of  noted  figures  Q.-J.  Rousseau  at 
Ermenonville  in  1778)  conflated 
landscaping  and  burial  sites,  and  with 
India's  colonial  cemeteries,  located 
outside  of  cities  with  impressive 
mausoleums  for  the  wealthy,  the  stage 
was    set    for    nineteenth-century 


developments  in  British  cemetery 
design. 

While  Curl  does  embrace  some 
cemeteries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
touched  by  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
(1837-1901),  the  book  concentrates  on 
the  legal,  social  and  physical  aspects  of 
death  -  including  cremation  and 
funerals  -  as  manifested  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  general 
reader  may  find  it  a  tough  slog  to  read 
through  the  historical  details  of 
numerous  British  cemeteries,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  material  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of  the 
needs  of  social  reformers  and  the  greed 
of  private  entrepreneurs,  with  the 
Established  Church  uneasily  straddling 
in  the  middle.  From  particulars  of 
legislation,  ownership  and  design  in  the 
British  Isles,  one  can  draw  out 
significant  generalities  to  apply  to  one's 
own  special  interests.  For  example  the 
Cemeteries  Clauses  Act  of  1847  to 
regulate  certain  aspects  of  British  urban 
cemeteries  are  echoed  in  Canadian 
legislation  of  1850  (an  extrapolation: 
Canada  is  not  discussed  in  Curl's  book). 
Given  the  numerous  tantalizing 
descriptions — expressed  so  eloquently 
by  Curl — of  monuments  and 
cemeteries,  the  reader  hungers  for  more 
illustrations.  It  is  particularly  helpful 
for  the  prospective  tourist  when  the 
history  of  a  nineteenth-century 
cemetery  is  brought  up-to-date,  and 
thus  alerting  the  reader  whether  a  visit 
is  worthwhile.  Too  often  one  is  chilled 
by  the  descriptions  of  monuments  and 
buildings  being  cleared  and  grounds 
redeveloped.  For  "today,"  as  the  author 
states,  "the  traveler  misses  much  if  the 
places  where  the  dead  are  buried  are 
avoided." 

[He]  will  fail  to  gain  an  insight  into 
aspects  of  the  city  he  explores,  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  dead  are 
disposed  of  and  commemorated 
can  reveal  much.  The  cemetery  of 
a  great  city  can  offer  those  who 
trouble  to  see  it  a  rewarding  and 
delightful  experience,  at  once 
enriching  and  uplifting,  and  this 
is    especially    true    of    many 


European  cities.  However,  a  visit 
to  the  vandalized  cemeteries  of  far 
too  many  cities  in  Britain  can  be 
profoundly  disturbing,  for 
widespread  destruction  (official 
and  otherwise)  is  common.  The 
ephemeral  nature  of  life  and  the 
transience  of  kinship,  of 
friendship,  of  fame,  and  of  love, 
are  devastatingly  obvious  to  the 
beholder  of  neglected  graves  and 
of  vandalized  monuments. 
Funerary  memorials  in  the 
wrecked  cemeteries  of  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester,  and  other 
cities  often  insisted  on  a 
remembrance  that  failed: 
intended  to  commemorate  in 
perpetuity,  they  have  become 
targets  for  destroyers,  and  many 
have  barely  survived  a  century. 

Curl's  strong  opinions  about  today's 
society  often  break  through  the 
customary  neutrality  of  scholarly 
writing  and  surely  must  irritate  some 
readers;  nonetheless,  this  erudite 
publication  must  find  its  way  into  the 
libraries  of  universities,  colleges, 
genealogists  and  interested  general 
readers;  all  unable  to  escape  "the  icy 
fingers  of  death." 

[Jennifer  McKendry  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  is  tlie 
author  of  Into  the  Silent  Land:  Historic 
Cemeteries  and  Graveyards  in  Ontario 

(forthcoming).] 
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Second  Western  AGS 

Conference 

August  10-12,  2001 

San  Francisco  State 

University 

San  Francisco,  California 


The  conference  includes  a 
Conservation  Workshop  on 
Friday  at  Black  Diamond 
Mines  National  Preserve  in 
Antioch,  papers  by  members, 
late  night  sessions,  and  tours 
of  Colma  cemeteries. 
Mountain  View  Cemetery, 
and  San  Francisco  burial 
sites  at  the  Dolores  Mission, 
the  Presidio,  and  the 
Columbarium.  Michael 
Svenevik,  co-author  of  City 
of  Souls:  Colma  is  keynote 
speaker. 

Barbara  Rotundo  and  Mary- 
Ellen  Jones  are  the  co-chairs 
of  the  conference.  Mary- 
Ellen  Jones  is  the  registrar. 
Traci  Parent  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  Conservation 
Workshop  and  Robert  Pierce 
has  arranged  the  San 
Francisco  burial  sites  tour. 


Features  of  the  conference 
will  be  a  special  pre- 
conference  Bus  Tour  to 
Charleston,  tours  of  local 
cemeteries,  conservation 
and  documentation  work- 
shops, participation  ses- 
sions, lectures,  late  night 
sharing,  and  a  special  25th 
Anniversary  Celebration. 
Come  and  celebrate  with 
your  fellow  AGS  members. 

Fred  Oakley  is  conference 

chair;  Sharyn  Thompson 

program  chair;  Claire 

Deloria  and  Barbara 

Aitken,  participation 

sessions;  David  Via, 

conservation  workshop; 

Rosalee  Oakley,  registrar; 

Stacy  Doty,  tours;  Susan 

Myers,  facilities;  and  Ellen 

Harris,  hospitality. 


Photo  by  Fred  Oakley 

25th  Anniversary 

Annual  Conference 

June  19-23,  2002 

Savannah  College 

of  Art  and  Design 

Savannah,  Georgia 


Photo  by  Sharyn  Thompson 
Cast  iron  markers  in  St.  Michael's 
Cemetery  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  were 
placed  to  memorialize  crew  members 
lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Gertrude. 

[See  story  in  Sharyn  Thompson's 
column  on  page  15  about  restoration 
and  improvements  at  St.  Michael's 
Cemetery.] 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

felt  that  Gilbert  was  shabbily  handled 
in  life.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  verse 
was  cut  at  the  direction  of  someone  who 
lost  out  on  their  own  presumed  legacy 
when  Gilbert  was  "robbed."  Who 
Squire  Tom  is  is  anyone's  guess  now,  but 
that  name  must  have  been  enough  for 
the  townspeople  to  positively  identify 
him  as  one  of  the  nefarious  bunch  of 
robbers. 

There  is  no  doubt  who  erected  the 
Warren  Gibbs  stone  in  Pelham, 
Massachusetts: 

WARREN  GIBBS 

Died  by  arsenic  poisoning 

Mar.  23, 1860 

AE  36  yrs.  5  mos. 

23dys 

Think  my  friends  when  this  you  see 

How  my  wife  had  dealt  by  me 

She  in  some  oysters  did  prepare 

Some  poison  for  my  lot  and  share 

Then  of  the  same  I  did  partake 

And  nature  yielded  to  its  fate 

Before  she  my  wife  became 

Mary  Felton  was  her  name 

Erected  by  his  brother 
WM  Gibbs  (b,i,k) 

Although  the  epitaph  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  it  is  obvious  that  the  author 


was  not  Warren  himself,  but,  more  than 
likely,  his  brother,  or  someone  at  the 
direction  of  his  brother.  If  the  widow 
Mary  was  about  the  same  age  as  her 
deceased  husband,  we  can  assume  that 
she  had  to  suffer  this  accusation  for  quite 
a  number  of  years. 

Occasionally  an  epitaph  gets  written 
that  is  not  as  bitter  as  the  samples  above,, 
but  still  shows  a  certain  lack  of  brotherly 
love. 

The  epitaph  on  the  stone  for  Philip 
Sydney  Bennett  in  East  Calais,  Vermont 
is  one  of  these.  Bennett,  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  was  living  with  his  daughter. 
One  day  he  overheard  his  son-in-law 
asking  his  daughter  when  they  would 
be  rid  of  "that  old  nuisance."  This 
irritated  Bennett  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
directed  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  stone, 
under  the  usual  biographical 
information,  there  would  be  engraved  a 
post  script: 

"The  old  Nuisance"  (c) 

The  antagonism  didn't  extend  only 
to  man.  In  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  for  a  decade  or 
two  into  the  twentieth,  there  was  some 
controversy  whether  man  could,  at  the 
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same  time,  believe  in  God  and  in  reason. 
To  accept  one  philosophy,  one  was 
forced  to  reject  the  other.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  some  hot  discussions  took 
place  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  at  the 
country  store,  and  no  doubt  some  life- 
long disagreements  developed.  As 
certain  factions  asserted  their  faith  in  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  others  just  as 
strongly  rejected  that  God  as  an  object 
of  superstition,  and  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  mankind  and  human 
intellect.  It  doesn't  appear  that  these 
arguments  extended  to  the  grave  very 
often,  but  occasionally  anti-God  or  anti- 
religion  sentiments  do  appear  in 
epitaphs,  as  if  the  deceased  (or  their 
spokesperson)  were  adamant  that  their 
sentiments  would  not  die  with.  them. 

A  relatively  mild  one  is  by  Phineas 
Gardner  Wright  (d.  1918),  whose 
epitaph,  on  a  large  stone  in  Grove  Street 
cemetery  in  Putnam,  Connecticut, 
reads: 

Going,  but  know  not  where 
(c,e)  (Fig.  1) 

Wallis  indicates  that  Wright  was  known 
as  an  atheist,  although  this  epitaph 
sounds  closer  to  that  of  an  agnostic. 

A  much  more  direct  statement  is  on 
the  somewhat  worn  stone  of  Jonathan 
Richardson  (d.  1872),  in  East  Thompson, 
Connecticut: 

Who  never  sacrificed  his  reason 

at  the  altar  of  superstition's  God, 

who  never  believed  that  Jonah 

swallowed  the  Whale 

(c,e,g,)  (Fig.  2) 

This  stone,  though  now  repaired  and 
upright,  was  toppled  and  broken, 
whether  by  natural  causes  or  by  irate 
townspeople  is  not  known. 

Another  such  disbeliever,  Jeremiah 
Hackler  (d.  1895),  had  on  his  stone  in 
Vineland,  New  Jersey: 

Teacher,  lecturer  and  15  years  Editor 

And  Publisher  of  the  Pleasure  Boat. 

The  angry,  wrathful  Bible  God  is  a 

Myth  (c) 


Puns  and  Other  Plays  on  Words 

While  the  above  epitaphs  were 
unintentionally  funny  or  deliberately 
contentious,  there  are  enough  examples 
of  intentional  humor  in  epitaphs  to 
convince  us  that  such  epitaphs,  though 
relatively  few,  do  exist,  and  are  not  just 
the  figment  of  some  writer's 
imagination.  Most  of  these,  however, 
restricted  themselves  to  puns  on  the 
name  of  the  deceased. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  puns  on 
the  deceased's  name  or  occupation  have 
always  been  popular.  The  puns  were 
certainly  deliberate.  Alice  Morse  Earle 
explains  in  Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old 


Fig.  2  Stone  for  Jonathan  Richardson, 
East  Thompson,  Connecticut 

New  England,  "When  a  Puritan  died  his 
friends  conspired  in  mournful  concert, 
or  labored  individually  and  painfully, 
to  bring  forth  as  tributes  of  grief  and 
respect,  rhymed  elegies . . .  pims,  paii\ful 
and  complicated  jokes  (printed  in  italics 
that  you  may  not  escape  nor  mistake 
them)  ...  If  a  man  chanced  to  have  a 
name  of  any  possible  twist  of 
signification,  such  as  Green,  Stone, 
Blackman,  in  doleful  puns  did  he 
posthumously  suffer"  (5).  So  it  was  also 
in  the  British  Isles,  as  Wright's  smaU  but 
authoritative  book  shows.  He  reports 
on  the  stone  in  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire,  England  (6),  for  a  Mr. 
Knott  as  follows: 


Here  lies  a  man  that  was  Knott  bom. 

His  father  was  Knott  before  him. 

He  lived  Knott,  and  did  Knott  die. 

Yet  underneath  this  stone  doth  lie: 

Knott  christened, 

Knott  begot. 
And  here  he  lies. 
And  yet  was  Knott  (f,j) 

And  there  is  reported  a  similar  play  on 
words  on  the  stone  of  Ann  Mann  (d. 
December  8,  1767),  probably  buried  in 
London,  although  other  publications 
locate  the  stone  elsewhere  in  England: 

Here  lies  Ann  Mann 
She  lived  an  old  maid 
But  died  an  old  Mann  (d,g,j) 

Such  word  play  was  not  restricted  to  the 
British  Isles.  The  marker  for  Capt. 
Hezikiah  Stone  (d.l771)  in  Oxford, 
Massachusetts,  reads: 

Beneath  this  Stone 

Death's  Prisner  Lies 

The  Stone  Shall  move 

The  Prisner  Rise 

(c,h)  (Fig.  3) 

Intentionally  Funny  Epitaphs 

After  all  of  the  unintentionally 
funny  epitaphs  and  puns  are  removed 
from  the  group,  there  remains  precious 
few  epitaphs  that  are,  at  the  same  time, 
both  authentic  and  funny. 

The  ones  that  seem  authentic  are 
seldom  of  the  thigh-slapping  kind  of 
humor,  and  are  more  likely  in  the  vein 
of  the  Sara  N.  Pike  stone  in  Island  Pond 
Cemetery,  Harwich,  Massachusetts, 
which  either  consoles  or  warns  passers- 
by  with  the  epitaph: 

I'll  see  you  pretty  soon  (1) 

Somewhat  funnier,  the  Bakersfield, 
California,  stone  for  Willis  J.  "Jack" 
DesRosier  says: 

Here  lies  Jack  in  the  Box  (m) 

Lest  someone  think  this  epitaph  is 
disrespectful,  the  Associated  Press  story 
reports  that  Mr.  DesRosier  often  told  his 
family  this  is  exactly  what  he  wanted 
on  his  headstone.  A  purist  may  argue 
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Fig.  3  Marker  for  Capt.  Hezikiah  Stone,  Oxford,  Massachusetts 


that  his  epitaph  more  correctly  belongs 
in  the  "Pun"  category,  but  I  believe  it 
was  conceived  by  the  deceased  as  a 
deliberately  humorous  statement. 

Other  amusing  epitaphs  are  less 
likely  to  be  valid.  We  have  all  read  of 
the  "Boot  Hill"  epitaphs,  truly  funny, 
and  a  good  mirror  on  the  wild  west 
culture.  There  sudden  death  was  a 
common  event,  and  because  many  of 
the  deceased  were  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow,  they  had  few  friends  to 
mourn  them  when  they  met  an 
unexpected  end. 

Callous  or  indifferent  epitaphs 
would  not  be  uncommon  for  a 
community  that  hardly  knew  the 
deceased,  but  felt  that  they  deserved, 
at  least,  a  marker.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  epitaphs  were  comical  or  laconic, 
if  somewhat  insensitive,  and  perhaps  a 
few  still  exist.  But  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  the  epitaphs  in  print  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  amateur  rhymers,  who 
must  have  been  sirrprised  when  their 
work  caught  the  public  fancy.  It  is 
certainly  open  to  doubt  that  such 
epitaphs  ever  really  marked  the  resting 
place  of  so  many  unfortunates; 
however,  I  am  sure  that  you  can,  even 
today,  view  wooden  markers  bearing 
epitaphs  such  as: 


Here 

Lies 

Lester  Moore 

Four  slugs 

From  a  .44 

NoLes 
No  Moore  (d,k) 

scattered  throughout  the  many  "Boot 
Hills"  that  aU  western  re-creation  towms 
must  have.  It  woiild  be  a  good  project 
for  some  graduate  student  to  research 
some  of  these  "Boot  Hill"  epitaphs  to 
see  if  such  people  really  existed.  The 
lack  of  an  obituary  in  the  local 
newspaper  would  not  prove  that  such 
a  marker  never  existed;  still,  a 
newspaper  report  of  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Moore  at  such  a  date  and 
under  such  circumstances  would  make 
a  good  argument  for  the  probability  of 
the  original  epitaph. 

Another  soiirce  of  comic  epitaphs 
are  those  of  celebrities,  and  most  of 
them  are  just  as  suspect  as  the  "Boot 
Hill"  variety.  It  became  common  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  for  magazines 
to  ask  celebrities  to  compose  their  own 
epitaphs,  and  because  many  of  them, 
like  ourselves,  preferred  not  to  take  the 
subject  of  their  mortality  seriously,  they 
composed  comic  epitaphs.  The  better 


epitaphs  were  repeated  by  other 
publications,  and  soon  the  line  between 
fact  and  fiction  disappeared.  Temple 
puts  it  in  Tombstone  Humor,  "many 
(famous)  people  have  composed  their 
own  epitaphs  but  few  of  them  actually 
appear  on  their  tombstones" (7).  To  jump 
on  the  popular  bandwagon,  other 
magazines  commissioned  their  own 
writers  to  produce  comic  epitaphs  for 
celebrities,  based  on  their  supposed  life 
style  or  characteristics. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  as  a  yovmg  man, 
was  asked  to  compose  what  he  would 
like  to  have  carved  on  his  tombstone,  and 
he  compUed  with  a  somewhat  lengthy, 
though  witty,  epitaph.  (8)  The  fact  is  that 
his  real  epitaph  says  nothing  except 
"Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin." 


Conclusion 

Regardless  of  all  the  publications 
featuring  "gravestone  humor,"  there  are 
very  few  stones  that  were  deliberately 
meant  to  be  funny,  although  many  are 
unintentionally  furmy.  Even  some  of  the 
unintentionally  funny  ones  are  comical 
only  if  the  reporter  does  some  "editing" 
of  the  epitaph.  Most  of  the  actually  funny 
stones  reported  in  these  publications  are 
probably  fictitious,  although  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  they  aU  are. 

Many  of  the  stone  locations  are  so 
general  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  to 
document  their  existence,  but  such 
vagueness  doesn't  prove  their  non- 
existence, only  that  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
exist. 

The  general  interest  in  humorous 
epitaphs,  and  the  continued  publications 
of  collections  of  them,  will  encourage 
writers  to  continue  to  be  more  interested 
in  compiling  epitaphs  rather  than 
documenting  these  stones.  Any 
comparison  of  those  epitaphs  that  appear 
in  a  number  of  collections  will  show 
significant  minor  changes  in  both 
location  and  text,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  once  an  epitaph  makes 
print,  fake  or  real,  it  is  immediately  fair 
game  for  inclusion  into  future  collections, 
regardless  of  authenticity. 

It  must  be  accepted  that  the  printing 
of  a  mythical  epitaph  wiU  not  make  it 
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real,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  repeated 
in  print,  and,  excepting  stones  that  are 
documented  by  photo  or  other 
unassailable  source,  it  must  also  be 
accepted  that  all  reported  epitaphs  of 
the  humorous  or  outrageous  variety 
should  be  taken  with  a  certain  amoimt 
of  skepticism. 

Notes 

1 .  "Grinning  Skulls,  Smiling  Cherubs, 
Bitter  Words,"  Journal  of  Popular  Culture, 
Spring,  1981,  page  634. 

2.  Memorials  for  Children  of  Change,  page 
235. 

3.  The  common  phrase  is  "Redeem  your 
hours.  Our  glass  is  nm  and  so  must  be 
yours"  or  variations  thereof. 

4.  There  is  a  clear  photo  of  this  stone  in 
Epitaphs  &  Icon,  page  26. 

5.  Customs  and  Fashions  of  Old  New 
England,  page  365, 366. 

6.  Wright  has  the  integrity  to  admit  that 
this  stone  is  now  gone,  but  claims  that  the 
epitaph  was  copied  from  Thomas 
Ravenshawe's  "Anciente  Epitaphs."  This 
admission  leaves  the  reader  at  the  mercy 
of  Ravenshawe's  reliability. 

7.  Tombstone  Humor,  page  56. 

8.  Printed  in  its  entirety  in  both  The  Last 
Word  and  Comic  Epitaphs.  Its  printing  here 
would  add  nothing  to  this  paper. 


Sources 

The  alphabetical  coding  of  the  epitaphs 
relates  to  their  mention  in  the  following 
books  or  web  sites.  The  epitaphs  may  well 
appear  in  other  publications  on  this  list,  and 
occasionally  the  text  differs  sUghtly  from  one 
publication  to  the  next.  If  the  same  epitaph 
is  common  enough  to  appear  in  three  or  four 
publications,  it  would  seem  to  make  the 
point  that  it  is  commonly  known,  and 
to  list  another  two  or  three  sources 
would  be  superfluous.  Capitalization, 
spelling,  etc.  in  the  epitaphs  printed  here  is 
a  judgment  issue,  and  generally  conforms 
to  the  epitaph  that  seems  the  most  likely  to 
be  accurate. 

a.  The  Last  Word  (many  photos;  a  reason- 
ably serious  little  booklet) 


c.  Stories  on  Stone  (serious  study  of 
humorous  epitaphs;  some  copied  work) 

d.  Funny  Epitaphs  Web  site  (for  popular 
audience;  mostly  copies  from  other 
sources) 

e.  Tombstone  Humor  (for  popular  audience; 
mostly  copies  from  other  sources) 

f .  Discovering  Epitaphs  (many  photos; 
generally  a  feeling  of  authenticity) 

g.  Best  of  Gravestone  Humor  (for  popular 
audience;  mostly  copies  from  other 
sources) 

h.  Memorials  for  Children  of  Change  (empha- 
sis not  on  humorous  epitaphs'  authorita- 
tive work) 

i.    Historical  Gravestones, 
www.Farm.net/~robin/gravestones 
(overview  of  subject,  pretty  reliable) 

j.    Comic  Epitaphs  from  the  Very  Best  Old 
Graveyards  (for  popular  audience;  mostly 
copies  from  other  sources) 

k.    Sudden  &  Awful  (for  popular  audience, 
but  with  some  interesting  commentary) 

I.    Epitaph  and  Icon  (emphasis  not  on 
humorous  epitaphs;  authoritative  work) 

m.    The  Union  Leader  (general  circulation 
newspaper;  no  specific  interest  in  epitaphs) 
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Calendar 

June  24  -  October  31, 2001  -  Exhibit  at  the  Worcester  (MA)  Historical 
Museum  (30  Elm  Street)  titled  "Pause  &  Cast  an  Eye."  This  show 
will  trace  the  history  of  gravestones  and  will  highlight  the  work  of 
Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes,  Daniel  Farber,  and  AGS.  Included 
will  be  photographs,  carving  techniques,  rubbing  activities,  access 
to  the  Farber  CD  collection,  and  information  on  how  to  protect 
cemeteries  from  damage,  vandalism  &  theft.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  AGS  office. 


Saturday,  September  29,  2001  -  Fall  Conference  of  the  Maine 
Genealogical  Society.  Held  at  Skowhegan  Area  High  School. 
Contact  Margaret  Viens  prior  to  September  14  if  you  wish  to 
be  a  vendor  or  have  a  display.  Her  address  is  14  Ridge  Road, 
WaterviUe,  ME  04901,  email  at  mfviens@mint.net. 


September  29-30  -  Hancock  Shaker  Village  -  (413)  443-0188, 
hancockshakervillage.org 

Karin  Sprague,  slate  gravestone  sculptor,  will  be  holding  three 
workshops  titled  "Letters  Carved  in  Slate"  where  students  will  leam 
and  practice  the  "lost  art"  of  handcarving  a  letter  into  stone.  By  the 
end  of  the  workshop  students  will  complete  a  small  slate  tablet  with 
an  image  or  message  using  a  mallet  and  chisel. 

Sunday,  October  21, 2001  -  3-6  p.m.  Nathan  Hale  Homestead,  2299 
South  Street,  Coventry,  CT  hosts  "Talk,  Tour,  and  Treats  at  Hale 
Homestead:  A  Halloween  Sampler."  Gravestone  expert  and  author 
William  Hosley,  director  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Landmarks  Society, 
wiU  give  a  slide  talk,  followed  by  a  tour  of  the  18th-century  Hale 
family  home,  refreshments,  and  music.  Then  visit  the  Nathan  Hale 
cemetery  on  Lake  Street  for  a  tour  of  recently  restored  Hale  family 
graves.  Admission  $25/person.  Reservations  required  by  Oct.  19. 
Call  (860)  742-6917. 
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From  the  President 
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From  the  Board  of  Trustees 

It  seems  only  fair  to  give  you  an 
explanation  for  the  raise  in  membership 
dues  voted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
at  their  January  meeting.  It  will  take 
effect  with  the  June  2001  renewals. 
Dues  have  been  the  same  since  January 
1, 1998.  While  inflation  since  then  has 
been  mild,  expenses  have  definitely 
been  climbing.  Even  one  penny  more 
on  postage  means  a  lot  if  there  are  1200 
members. 

Some  rovtnd  numbers  should  show 
you  our  problem  without  getting  into 
detailed  figures.  Membership  dues 
brought  in  $38,000  in  2000.  The  salaries 
for  our  hard-working  part-time  staff, 
Denise  Webb  and  Andrea  Carlin,  came 
to  $32,000.  Office  rent  and  startup  and 
monthly  payments  for  the  web  site 
brought  that  figure  to  the  $38,000. 
Where  do  we  get  the  money  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the 
Quarterly,  telephone  bills,  stationery, 
etc?  We  make  some  profit  from  the  sale 
of  books  and  our  own  pamphlets,  and 
we  make  some  money  on  the 
conferences,  but  every  year  the 
treasurer  worries  that  income  will  not 
cover  expenses. 

Yet  none  of  these  services  would 
we  want  to  eliminate.  The  Quarterly  is 
the  bond  that  holds  us  together,  the 
office  performs  essential  services,  the 
web  site  is  slowly  but  effectively 
spreading  our  reputation  and  bringing 
us  more  members.  The  staff  are  worth 
twice  what  they  are  paid.  In  fact,  the 
board  voted  them  each  a  modest  raise 
and      promoted      Denise      to     the 


well-  deserved  title  of  Executive  Director. 
(The  budget  expands  and  the  treasurer  is 
keeping  his  fingers  crossed.) 

Ijoin  the  treasurer  in  worrying.  Now 
you  can  understand  why  I  hope  to  start  a 
campaign  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for 
AGS  before  I  retire  as  president  in  2002, 
and  I  hope  you  will  feel  you  can  help. 

The  new  dues  schedule  will  be: 
Senior/Student  $35;  Individual  $40; 
Institutional  $45;  Family/Dual  $50; 
Life  $1,000.  We  are  working  on  some 
additional  categories  with  more  benefits, 
so  please  read  your  renewal  letter 
carefully  when  it  comes.  0 


San  Francisco  Conference 

Plans  are  well  underway  for  the 
regional  AGS  conference  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  State  University  on 
August  10-12,  2001. 

Events  include  a  gravestone 
conservation  workshop  on  Friday 
led  by  Fred  Oakley  in  the  Black 
Diamond  State  Park  Cemetery  in 
Antioch.  Those  arriving  Thursday 
evening  or  Friday  and  not  taking  the 
workshop  may  participate  in  other 
activities  including  a  round  table 
discussion  Friday  afternoon. 

Friday  evening  will  feature  a 
keynote  speech  by  Michael 
Svanevik.  He  has  written  exten- 
sively on  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery, 
the  cemetery  that  established 
Colma  as  a  full-scale  necropolis,  the 
cemetery  city  for  San  Francisco. 
Papers  will  be  presented  that  night 
and  Saturday  night.  Saturday  there 
will  be  cemetery  tours  in  Colma  and 
a  banquet.  On  Sunday  morning  we 
will  visit  Mt.  View,  the  only  cem- 
etery designed  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted. 

Registration  information  will 
be  sent  to  members  in  early  April. 


FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  CXtlturai.  Council 
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Photos  by  John  Spaulding 
1  External  view  of  the  Pitkin  vault  in  Center  Cemetery,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut 


In  Center  Cemetery,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  there 
are  three  vaults.  Two  of  these  are  along  the  south  border 
of  the  cemetery  and  were  constructed  by  Albert  C. 
Raymond  in  1878;  one  for  his  family  and  the  other  as  a  town 
vault.  The  town  vault  is  now  used  by  the  Friends  of  Center 
Cemetery  to  store  markers  awaiting  preservation  work.  The 
third  vault  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  cemetery  is  shown  on 
the  current  cemetery  map  as  the  Pitkin  vault.  This  vault, 
which  runs  north-south,  is  built  into  the  hillside  with  the 
door  at  the  north  end  (Fig.  1). 

In  1995,  John  Spaulding,  archivist  for  the  Friends  of 
Center  Cemetery,  started  recording  the  inscriptions  of  this 
eleven-acre  burying  ground  which  dates  back  to  1711.  One 
of  the  questions  that  remained  was  the  identity  of  the 
occupants  of  the  vault  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery. 
Cemetery  records  provided  no  clue  as  to  who  were  buried 
therein.  The  Pitkin  vault  was  sealed  with  a  half  inch  thick 
steel  plate  so  access  was  not  practical  when  the  cemetery 
was  being  recorded. 

The  First  Clues 

In  1999,  while  researching  the  history  of  the  Pitkin  family 
in  East  Cemetery,  Manchester,  Connecticut,  a  reference  was 
found  to  the  Pitkiri  vault  in  A. P.  Pitkin's  Pitkin  Genealogy 
(1886)  on  page  Ixvii.  The  genealogy  listed  eighteen  members 


of  the  Pitkin  family  whose  remains  had  been  placed  in  the 
vault  but  "all  since  removed  and  interred  in  the  adjoining 
grounds."  A  quick  search  of  the  1995  records  located  the 
markers  for  only  five  of  those  listed. 

In  mid-2000,  the  cemetery  contracted  to  repair  the  roof 
of  the  vault  which  was  badly  deteriorated  and  becoming  a 
safety  concern.  During  the  repair,  part  of  the  original  brick 
arch  roof  collapsed.  It  was  necessary  to  enter  the  vault  to 
determine  if  the  arch  needed  to  be  reinforced  from  the  inside. 
As  the  steel  plate  was  removed,  the  cemetery  staff  foimd  the 
badly  rusted  original  door.  Much  to  their  surprise,  they  also 
found  the  remains  of  sixteen  individuals.  As  required  by 
Cormecticut  State  law,  the  State  Archaeologist  was  notified 
to  examine  these  remains. 

Examination  of  Remains 

On  August  24, 2000,  Dr.  Nicholas  Bellantoni,  Connecticut 
State  Archaeologist,  assisted  by  Dr.  Albert  B.  Harper  of  the 
Henry  Lee  Institute  of  Forensic  Science  at  the  University  of 
New  Haven,  and  others  from  the  Friends  of  the  Office  of 
State  Archaeology  and  the  Friends  of  Center  Cemetery, 
examined  the  remains  (Fig.  2).  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  remains  had  been  disturbed  previously.  As  the 
investigation  continued  it  was  obvious  that  the  scattering  of 
the  remains  were  due  to  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
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Fig.  2  Dr.  Albert  Harper  examining  the  remains. 

wood  coffins,  some  of  which  had  been  stacked  on  top  of  one 
another  (Fig.  3). 

To  our  surprise,  there  were  three  additional  coffins  that 
were  not  on  the  list  in  the  Pitkin  Genealogy.  Two  of  them. 
Doctor  Edward  Pitkin  and  his  daughter,  Clarissa,  were 
identified  by  coffin  plates.  The  zinc  casket  between  them 
was  assumed  to  be  Clarissa  Roberts  Pitkin,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Pitkin  and  subsequent  investigation  verified  that  fact.  Doctor 
Pitkin  is  in  a  Fisk  Metallic  Coffin  (Fig.  4).  These  were  patented 
in  1848  just  three  years  before  his  death.  The  coffin  was  rusted 
so  no  attempt  was  made  to  view  the  remains  since  the  coffin 
plate  provided  identification. 

Archaeological  Investigation 

All  external  dimensions  were  recorded  before  the  vault 
was  opened.  Once  inside,  the  internal  structural  elements 
were  mapped,  including  the  positions  of  coffins  and  skeletal 
remains.  Spatial  location  of  individuals  would  be  used  as 
part  of  their  identification.  Except  for  Burial  No.  10,  which 
was  located  along  the  south  wall,  all  burials  were  oriented 
north-south  with  head  to  the  north  toward  the  entrance. 
Burial  No.  10  (Squire  Elisha  Pitkin)  was  oriented  west-east 
with  head  to  the  west. 

Structurally,  there  are  four  steps  leading  down  to  the 
earth  floor  of  the  vault.  On  the  floor  there  were  eighteen 
inch  high  brick  walls  that  separated  the  vault  into  eleven 
compartments.  The  coffins  were  supported  by  pairs  of  these 
walls  (Fig.  3).  Sketches  were  made  of  each  of  the 
compartments  and  the  position  of  the  skeletal  remains  before 
the  selected  remains  were  removed  for  forensic  analysis. 
Selected  coffin  hardware  was  also  removed  for 
photographing.  All  remains  and  materials  were  replaced  in 
the  vault  after  examination.  Artifacts  help  date  the  remains 
and  serve  as  a  database  for  future  finds. 

Forensic  Investigation 

Diagnostic  skeletal   remains  were   removed   for 


examination  from  each  of  the  burials,  including  the  cranium, 
pelvis,  and  a  single  long  bone,  usually  a  femur  (upper  leg). 
These  skeletal  elements  allowed  the  identification  of  age,  sex, 
dental  health  and  pathology,  and  stature  for  subsequent 
comparison  to  the  list  in  the  family  genealogy.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  forensic  evaluation,  the  skeletal  remains 
were  returned  to  the  original  location  in  the  vault. 

Pitkin  Family  Genealogy 

According  to  Joseph  O.  Goodwin's  History  of  East 
Hartford  (1879),  Squire  Elisha  Pitkin  purchased  the  land  for 
the  vault  from  a  Joseph  Goodwin  who  retained  the  land  to 
the  west  for  his  own  family.  This  land,  at  the  time,  abutted 
the  southerly  line  of  Center  Cemetery.  Both  parcels  were 
subsequently  added  to  Center  Cemetery.  The  vault  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  early  1790s. 

Squire  Pitkin  (1733-1819)  and  his  wife,  Hannah  (1740- 
1811),  are  in  the  vault.  Also  there  are  their  sons,  Elisha  (1758- 
1802),  Timothy  (1762-1815),  Solomon  (1767-1793),  Edward 
(1769-1851),  Roswell  (1775-1808),  Horace  (1782-1801),  and 
Stephen  (1787-1817).  Joseph  (1772-1838)  is  not  buried  in  this 
cemetery  but  his  son,  Elisha  (1799-1821),  is  in  the  vault. 
Likewise,  Elizabeth  (1764-1845)  is  not  in  the  cemetery  but 
her  son,  Theodore,  Jr.  (1792-1812),  was  supposedly  in  the 
vault  but  was  removed  and  reinterred  near  his  grandfather. 
The  yoimgest  daughter  of  Squire  Elisha,  Hannah  (1778-1781), 
is  interred  across  Main  Drive  near  other  Pitkin  family 
members.  The  others  that  were  in  the  vault  then  removed 
were  Squire  Elisha's  son,  Samuel  (1760-1839),  his  wife  Sarah 
(1764-1843),  their  son,  Samuel  L. (1803-1845),  and  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  L.,  Sarah  Ann  (1833-1835).  They  are 
interred  south  of  Hill  Drive  about  200  feet  to  the  east  near 
their  ten  foot  long  granite  sarcophagus  (Fig.  5). 

Others  in  the  vault  are  Jerusha  (1762-1819),  wife  of 
Timothy;  Clarissa  Roberts  (1783-1864),  wife  of  Doctor 
Edward;  and  their  daughter,  Clarissa(1824-1876).  Also  in  the 
vault  are  the  two  wives  of  Roswell  Pitkin:  Electa  Kimball 
(1780-1806)  and  Mary  Cheney  (1779-1808),  and  Electa's  son, 
Roswell  K.  Pitkin  (1802-1815). 


BURIAL  CHRONOIOW-  PITKIN  TOMB 


Drawing  courtesy  of  Connecticut  State  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Fig.  3    Schematic  of  inside  of  the  Pitkin  vault 
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Conclusions 

Combining  forensic  data  derived  from  the  skeletal 
remains,  archaeological  data  based  on  spatial  location  of  the 
remains,  and  the  family  genealogy  of  recorded  individuals 
interred  in  the  tomb,  we  were  able  to  provide  a  positive 
identification  for  the  following  people: 

Elisha  Pitkin,  44  yrs.,  died  in  1802 
Hannah  Pitkin,  70  yrs.,  died  in  1811 
Timothy  Pitkin,  53  yrs.,  died  in  1815 
Roswell  Pitkin,  Jr.,  9  years,  died  in  1815 
Jerusha  Pitkin,  57  yrs.,  died  in  1819 
Squire  Elisha  Pitkin,  86  yrs.,  died  in  1819 
Dr.  Edward  Pitkin,  81  yrs.,  died  in  1851 
Clarissa  Pitkin,  80  yrs.,  died  in  1864 
Clarissa  L.  Pitkin,  51  yrs.,  died  in  1876 

Less  positive  identifications  were  made  for  the  following 
individuals  due  to  their  similarity  in  age  at  death  and  sex. 

Solomon  Pitkin,  26  yrs.,  died  1793 
Horace  Pitkin,  19  yrs.,  died  in  1801 
Stephen  Pitkin,  30  yrs.,  died  in  1817 
Electa  Kimball  Pitkin,  26  yrs./  died  in  1806 
Mary  Cheney  Pitkin,  34  yrs.,  died  in  1813 
Roswell  Pitkin,  34  yrs.,  died  in  1808 
Elisha  Pitkin,  22  yrs.,  died  in  1821 

Identification  Summary 

The  Pitkin  Genealogy  listed  eighteen  whose  remains  were 
at  one  time  in  the  vault.  Five  of  these  were  subsequently 
interred  at  other  locations  in  the  cemetery.  Later  the  remains 
of  Doctor  Edward  Pitkin,  his  wife  Clarissa,  and  their  daughter 
were  placed  in  the  vault.  This  corresponds  to  the  sixteen 
remains  presently  in  the  vault.  It  is  believed  that  the  Samuel 
Pitkin  family's  remains  were  moved  between  1845,  when 
Samuel  L.  Pitkin  died,  and  1851,  when  Doctor  Edward  Pitkin 
died. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  Pitkin  vault  was  constructed. 
The  earliest  death  of  those  purported  to  have  been  in  the 
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Fig.  5  General  Samuel  L.  Pitkin  sarchophagus 

vault  was  Solomon  (1767-1793),  yet  his  sister,  Hannah,  who 
died  four  years  earlier,  was  not.  It  is  believed  that  the  vault 
was  constructed  between  1790  and  1793.  In  1793,  Squire 
Pitkin  was  sixty  years  old  and  was  probably  providing  for 
his  final  resting  place  though  he  would  not  be  placed  there 
until  1819. 


The  Pitkins  in  Center  Cemetery 

William  Pitkin,  the  progenitor  in  America  of  the  Pitkin 
family,  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Goodwin,  settled  in  East 
Hartford  in  1661.  William  died  in  1694  and  is  interred  in  the 
ancient  burying  ground  in  downtown  Hartford  because 
Center  Cemetery  was  not  opened  until  1711.  His  original 
stone  survives  as  does  a  replacement  marker  placed  nearly 
one  hundred  fifty  years  ago  in  1857.  (See  William  Hosley, 
By  Their  Markers  Ye  Shall  Know  Them,  Hartford,  Cormecdcut, 
The  Ancient  Burying  Ground  Association,  1994,  pp.  59,  76, 
131.) 

Since  1723,  187  Pitkins  have  been  interred  in  Center 
Cemetery;  the  most  recent  in  1928.  The  cemetery  was 
developed  from  the  northwest  comer  to  the  southeast  corner 
in  a  rectangular  pattern.  The  vault  is  located  in  the  second 
subsection  where  the  bulk  of  the  family  are  buried.  Table  1 
shows  the  number  of  interments  in  each  subsection. 


Sec.  A    Sec.  B 

Sec.C 

36            1 

2 

84            2 

0 

Subsection     16           6 

2 

6          13 

0 

0            5 

Q 

Total            142         27 

4 

Table  1.  Distribution  of  Pitkin  Graves 

Fig.  4    Coffins  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pitkin 


Using  the  AGS  standard  database  we  were  able  to 
analyze  the  distribution  of  Pitkins  throughout  the  cemetery 
(Table  1 )  and  study  the  types  of  stones  used  by  that  family. 
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While  it  was  the  most  prominent  family  in  East  Hartford  from 
1661  until  1850,  there  are  few  Pitkins  surviving  in  East 
Hartford.  The  2000  phone  book  shows  only  two  families  by 
that  name  in  East  Hartford  and  two  in  Hartford. 

Sandstone  markers  exist  from  1723  to  1895.  The  schist 
markers  were  used  only  between  1756  and  1793.  Marble  is 
the  predominant  choice  showing  80  stones  with  dates  from 
1800  to  1928.  The  three  granite  monuments  date  from  1850 
to  1917. 

We  tried  to  determine  when  the  five  remains  were 
removed  from  the  vault  by  comparing  their  markers  to  other 
similar  stones  of  that  era  but  found  nothing  conclusive. 
Nevertheless,  by  combining  the  cemetery  survey  with 
genealogical  resources  and  forensic  data  we  were  able  to 
document  the  burials  of  sixteen  additional  members  of  the 
prominent  Pitkin  family  in  East  Hartford.  The  Friends  of 
Center  Cemetery  are  now  considering  an  appropriate  way 
to  mark  the  vault  to  memorialize  those  believed  to  be  in  the 
vault. 

Nicholas  Bellantoni,  PhD,  the  Connecticut  State  Archaeologist,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Connecticut  State  Museum  of  Natural  Histon/,  and  is  a  professor 
at  the  Universiti/  of  Connecticut. 

John  Spaulding,  MSCE,  is  the  AGS  Research  Clearinghouse  Coordinator 
and  a  life  member  of  AGS.  He  is  active  with  the  Connecticut  Gravestone 
Network,  the  Friends  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Archaeologist,  and  is  one  of 
tlie  archivists  for  the  Frietids  of  Center  Cemetery.    0 
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qualifications  and  nomination  papers,  check  Awards 
section  on  the  AGS  website: 

www.gravestonestudies.org. 

If  you  have  a  good  candidate,  either  download 
the  form  from  the  site  for  the  appropriate  award,  fill 
it  in,  and  gather  the  requested  materials,  or  write  the 
AGS  office,  c/o  Denise  Webb,  278  Main  Street,  Suite 
207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301  for  nomination 
information  and  forms. 

Send  your  completed  nomination  (or  more  than 
one)  to  Margaret  Jenks,  AGS  Awards  Chair,  24 
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next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  7  if 
possible.  Nominations  received  later  will  be 
considered  for  future  years.    0 
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All  photos  by  author  except  as  noted. 
Fig.  1  Buff  and  red  brick  masonry  burial  vault  in  Concordia  Cemetery  in  El  Paso,  Texas 

Concordia  Cemetery,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 


hasty  look  from  the  outside  gives  no  inkling  that  El 
Paso's  historic  Concordia  Cemetery  is  the  final  resting  place 
of  more  than  64,000  persons  and  it  is  believed  there  are  more 
burials  beneath  neighboring  homes  and  under  busy  streets 
surrounding  the  cemetery.  Described  in  1880  as  "the  prettiest 
cemetery  in  the  country,"  the  same  could  scarcely  be  said 
some  years  later  when  the  cemetery  fell  upon  hard  times. 
That  downhill  trend  is  now  being  reversed,  thanks  to  the 
ongoing  efforts  of  Concordia  Heritage  Association. 

This  54-acre  conglomerate  of  public  and  private 
cemeteries  (the  result  of  multiple  land  ownership)  is  easily 
seen  today  from  Interstate  10,  just  west  of  Highway  54.  Its 
growth  stems  from  a  modest  beginning  in  the  1850s  as  a 
private  burial  ground  on  the  Stephenson  family's  ranch 
outside  the  town  limits.  By  1880,  the  Stephensons  were 
permitting  El  Pasoans  to  bury  their  dead  there  as  well  and, 
over  the  years,  the  cemetery  has  been  enlarged  on  several 
occasions. 

The  main  cemetery  gates  and  sturdy  rock  walls  date  from 
the  1950s  and  cost  $11,000,  more  than  half  contributed  by  the 
City  of  El  Paso,  El  Paso  County,  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
Grace  Lake,  who  orchestrated  this  four-year-long  project,  is 


credited  with  having  spurred  local  residents  to  action.  The 
cemetery  was  named  a  State  Historic  Landmark  in  1984  and 
in  1996  Concordia  Heritage  Association  was  formed.  At  a 
special  event  held  each  April,  cemetery  visitors  are  conducted 
on  a  tour  through  its  grounds  by  costumed  reenactors.  An 
earnest  temperance  marcher,  placard  in  hand,  warns  of  the 
evils  of  strong  drink,  or  you  may  see  one  of  El  Paso's 
upstanding  pioneers,  a  gunfighter,  or  ...  a  painted  lady. 

Concordia's  ethnic  and  denominational  diversity  lend 
an  allure  often  found  lacking  in  cemeteries  claiming  "artistic 
excellence."  Its  interest  lies  largely  in  the  persons  buried 
there  and  gravemarkers  falling  into  the  "make-do"  and  folk 
art  categories  so  eagerly  sought  out  by  folklorists  and 
gravestone  researchers  (Fig.  1). 

One  quickly  observes  the  racial  and  denominational 
segregation  of  yesteryear.  "Buffalo  Soldiers"  are  buried  in 
the  northwest  quadrant,  with  a  tribute  to  the  role  Blacks 
played  in  mid-nineteenth-century  military  life.  Stratification 
is  clearly  evident  within  the  cemetery,  with  the  Chinese,  Jews, 
Catholics,  Mormons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Masons  all  having 
areas  devoted  to  their  exclusive  use.  The  Catholics  even 
differentiated  between  American  Catholics  and  Mexican 
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Catholics  and  the  Masons  had  a  specific  area  set  aside  for 
Blacks.  The  Catholics  established  their  claim  to  cemetery 
space  in  1884  and  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  initiated 
burials  at  Concordia  in  1886.  Mount  Sinai  was  the  first  to 
take  up  a  central  cemetery  location  for  the  Jewish  community 
in  1885;  B'nai  Zion  would  follow  suit  in  1903. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic's  section  was 
landscaped  by  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Masonic 
plot  is  well-groomed.  Trees  are  few;  visitors  are  instead 
surrounded  by  several  varieties  of  cacti  and  fine  sand 
underfoot.  Barren  though  it  may  sound,  the  blooming  desert 
plants  can  be  an  unbelievably  beautiful  sight  in  the  spring 
and  the  cemetery  boasts  a  natural  southwestern  character 
all  its  own. 

Some  Concordia  names  are  known  nationwide.  James 
Biggs  (for  whom  Biggs  Airfield  was  named)  is  buried  in  the 
Masonic  plot.  Mexican  Generals  Pasqual  Orozco  and 
Victoriano  Huerta  once  rested  at  Concordia  but  have  long 
since  been  removed  elsewhere;  their  joint  mausoleum 
remains — the  stately  structure  now  used  for  tool  storage. 
Italian-born  Father  Carlos  Pinto,  a  Jesuit  priest,  has  an 
impressive  granite  marker  that  also  lists  other  members  of 
his  Order  who  are  buried  there.  Jake  Erlich,  son  of  an  El 
Paso  merchant  and  at  one  time  the  world's  tallest  man  at  8 
feet  6  inches,  is  buried  in  the  B'nai  Zion  section,  his  granite 
footstone  inscribed  in  Hebrew.  A  passing  Lyons  Transfer 
truck  serves  to  remind  us  that  Timothy  Lyons,  founder  of 
this  national  van  line,  is  buried  at  Concordia.  Among  the 
many  names  f amilar  to  Texans  is  Karl  Kirschner.  His  colorful 
career  included  stints  as  a  Texas  Ranger,  owner  of  El  Paso's 
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JOHN  WESLEY  HARDIK 


lOIN   IN   BONHAM, TEXAS,    )OHH    WESLEY 
HAJIOIN     WAS     NAMED     FOR     THE     FOUNDEK 
or  METHODISM.  -WES'  HARDIM  CREW  INTO 
A    FAMILY    MAN,    COWBOY,    AMD    OUTLAW 
WHO     CLAIMED     TO     HAVE     KILLED     MORE 
THAN    30    M£N.      AN    UNUS-UAl      SORT    OF 
CUNSLINSCR,     HARDIN     COnSIOERED 
HIMSELF    A    PIllAR     OF     iOCItlT     WHO 
;    KIUEO    TO    SAVE    HIS    OWN    UI^E.    MXRDIN 
SERVED    15    Y£AJ!S    IN    STATE    PIUSON    fOR 
MURDER,  WAS  PARDONED,  THEN  OPEJHED  A 
LAW  OFFICE  IN  Ei   PASO   IH  MAT   T895.  «E 
WAS    KILLED    3    MONTHS    lATEK    BT    JOHN 
SELMAN,  AN  El  PASO  CITY  CONSTABLE, 


Fig.  2  Infant's  "make-do"  gravemarker 


Fig.  3  Plaque  at  gunf  ighter  John  Wesley  Hardin's  gravesite. 

Silver  King  Saloon,  and  founder  of  the  city's  Magnolia  Coca 
Cola  Company.  His  soft  drink  connection  earned  him  the 
title  of  "Coca  Cola  Cowboy."  Locally,  Florida  Wolfe  ("Lady 
Flo")  is  of  interest,  the  mulatto  mistress  of  Britain's  Lord 
Beresford  and  largely  responsible  for  his  financial  successes. 

In  the  children's  section,  one  of  the  rare  trees  casts  its 
shade  over  a  discarded  but  freshly  painted  wooden  cradle,  a 
poignant  reminder  of  infant  mortality  (Fig.  2).  The  Mormon 
plot  is  located  near  the  entrance  to  the  Chinese  Cemetery. 
These  Latter-day  Saints  are  from  families  who  were  part  of  a 
removal  to  El  Paso  from  Mormon  colonies  in  Mexico  in  1912. 
Of  these,  Carolyn  Done  Pierce  has  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  been  the  busy  mother  of  thirteen — including  four  sets 
of  twins! 

Gunfighter  John  Wesley  Hardin's  burial  place  boasts 
perhaps  the  most  visitor  attention  (Fig.  3).  He  was  killed  by 
John  Henry  Selman,  another  Old  West  hard  case.  Printed 
materials  have  in  the  past  noted  that  Selman  was  buried  at 
Concordia  but  the  exact  location  was  unknown.  In  early 
2000,  a  small  footstone  was  discovered  buried  deep  in  the 
sand  with  Selman's  name  and  dates  spelled  out  with 
adhesive-back  black  letters.  WOLA  (the  Western  Outlaw- 
Lawman  History  Association)  held  its  2000  conference  in  El 
Paso  and  collected  sufficient  money  from  conferees  to  mark 
the  burial  place  with  a  more  visible  upright  granite  marker. 

Craftsmanship  is  evidenced  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
cemetery's  black  iron  crosses,  both  old  and  new,  immediately 
catch  the  eye.  Hamilton  Underwood,  an  El  Paso  ironwork 
hobbyist,  recently  crafted  such  a  cross  for  the  grave  of  Ernest 
St.  Leon,  a  Texas  Ranger,  perhaps  better  known  by  his  aUas, 
"Diamond  Dick"  (Fig.  4).  Another  iron  marker  bears  the 
"J  N"  initials  of  the  deceased.  Mexico  has  contributed  many 
skilled  brickmasons  to  the  American  construction  trade  and 
a  small  but  attractive  burial  vault  of  smooth-face  buff  brick 
trimmed  with  matte-face  red  brick  stands  out  from  its 
cemetery  neighbors  (Fig.  1). 
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Photo  by  Deen  Underwood 
Fig.  4    Handcrafted  iron  marker  of  Ernest  St.  Leon 
("Diamond  Dick") 

Ninety-two-year-old  Charles  H.  Miller 's  name  belies  the 
Hispanic  character  of  his  turquoise-painted  concrete  marker 
(Fig.  5)  but  additional  gaudiness  and  the  presence  of  grave 
goods  are  lacking.     "Hot-pink"  paint  has  been  applied  to 


another  concrete  marker,  further  distinguished  by  its 
profusion  of  grave  goods:  rosaries,  masses  of  artificial 
flowers,  framed  photographs  of  individuals,  miniature 
shrines,  and  religious  icons  (Fig.  6).  There  is  one  "make-do" 
marker  that  cannot  fail  to  capture  your  attention — 
constructed  of  iron  and  depicting  two  confronted  dragons 
from  a  coat  of  arms.  Closer  inspection  (and  a  little  knowledge 
of  beverages  and  "commercial"  heraldry)  will  make  you 
aware  that  the  silver-painted  marker  is  actually  two  gates 
from  a  Coors  plant! 


Fig.  6 


"Hot  pink"  concrete  gravemarker  with 
profusion  of  grave  goods 


Fig.  5  Turquoise-painted  concrete 
cradle-style  gravemarker  (Anglo) 


The  rectangular  marker  of  "Senora  Andrea"  is  a 
delightful  contradiction  that  is  perhaps  best  described  as 
"homemade  classic."  The  name  has  been  scratched  into  the 
neatly  formed  concrete  marker  in  an  amateurish  hand,  the 
letters  a  mixture  of  upper-  and  lower-case  and  reversed  "N." 
Centered  above  the  deceased's  name,  embedded  in  the 
concrete,  is  a  finely  executed  metal  Christ-head  plaque. 
Though  obviously  the  work  of  an  untrained  craftsman,  the 
individual  had  a  good  eye  for  proportion  and  style. 

Borrowing  a  term  from  the  business  world,  Concordia 
Cemetery  might  be  described  as  a  "value-added"  cemetery, 
its  charming  diversity  making  up  for  what  it  lacks  in  age.  0 
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This  coltimn  was  originally  intended  to  discuss  the  status 
of  some  poorly  known  or  questionable  carvers  from  New 
England  in  the  18th  century.  However,  my  previous  column 
on  humorous  epitaphs  has  brought  such  interesting 
information  that  I  feel  that  the  continuity  should  not  be 
broken,  so  I  here  present  some  important  information  sent 
to  me  by  Deborah  Trask  that  should  make  students  of 
epitaphs  better  able  to  deal  with  the  literature.  I  have  also 
been  promised  a  feature  article  on  epitaphs. 

It  has  been  particularly  pleasant  to  have  these  responses. 
As  a  relatively  new  member  of  the  Quarterly  staff,  I  have 
wondered  if  anyone  out  there  was  really  reading  it.  The 
Quarterly  might  well  consider  a  section  for  "Readers 
Responses"  since  it  did  seem  unlikely  to  me  that  my  earlier 
columns  on  whether  to  rub  or  not  to  rub  and  whether  to 
bring  stones  in  or  leave  them  in  the  graveyards  would  have 
brought  agreement  from  all  of  our  members.  In  any  event 
here  is  some  of  the  important  material  that  Deborah  has 
graciously  allowed  me  to  use  in  the  column.  In  my  next 
column  I  will  analyse  the  Caulfield  manuscripts  against  the 
published  data. 

Deborah  writes  as  follows: 

"Here  is  the  epitaph  book  list  provided  by  Charles 
L.  Wallis  in  the  1954  Oxford  University  Press  book.  Stories 
onStone:  a  book  of  American  epitaphs.  If  you  are  interested 
in  trying  to  find  an  old  book,  for  reference  or  to  purchase, 
I  have  found  the  Antiquarian  Book  Dealers  Association 
of  America  webpage  to  be  particularly  useful,  and  it  has 
links  to  similar  organizations  around  the  world: 
http://abaa.org.  Currently  they  have  more  than  200 
books  on  the  subject  of  epitaphs  listed  for  sale  among 
their  members." 
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Deborah  continues: 

"I  would,  however,  like  to  [especially]  mention  one  serious 
publication  I  have  on  epitaphs:  Stories  On  Stone,  a  book  of 
American  epitaphs  by  Charles  L.  Wallis  (New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1954).  From  the  dust  jacket  we  learn  that 
Wallis  was  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Keuka  College, 
Keuka  Park,  New  York.  His  book  includes  an  extensive 
listing  of  older  books  on  the  subject  of  American  epitaphs. 
Of  particular  interest  to  AGS  members  might  be  A 
Collection  of  Epitaphs  Suitable  for  Monumental  Inscriptions 
from  Approved  Authors  by  Alpheus  Cary  (Boston,  1865) — 
assuming,  that  is,  that  Alpheus  had  some  connection  with 
the  A.  Cary  monument  firm  of  Boston.  Wallis  also  indexes 
places  for  epitaphs  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  seems  to 
have  made  an  effort  to  note  the  specific  burial  ground  in 
most  instances. 

"I  also  have  a  strange  little  book.  Quaint  Epitaphs,  by 
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Susan  Darling  Sandford  (Boston:  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son, 
1895)  in  which  the  author  claims  to  have  personally 
collected  the  epitaphs  herself  but  the  location  references 
are  vague.  My  copy,  given  to  me  years  ago  by  a  former 
Registrar  at  Princeton,  has  had  old  newspaper  clippings 
from  columns  on  the  subject  lovingly  glued  in,  along  with 
hand-written  notations.  Which  just  goes  to  show  that 
interest  in  odd  epitaphs  is  not  just  a  passing  phase!" 

Many  thanks  to  Deborah  for  the  important  information 
included  above.  0 

19th,  20th,  &  21sT  Century  Gravestones 


Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

Dallas,  Texas  75230-4408 


Ethnicity:  A  Cemetery  Within  a  Cemetery 

Located  in  the  center  of  El  Paso's  Concordia  Cemetery, 
surrounded  by  a  rock  wall,  the  Chinese  Cemetery  name 
appears  on  its  wrought  iron  entrance  gates  in  both  Chinese 
and  English  (Fig.  1).  While  El  Paso  is  generally  thought  of  in 
the  Hispanic  context,  it  drew  Chinese  for  the  same  reason  as 
many  other  growing  towns — the  railroad.  The  Southern- 
Pacific  Railroad  rolled  into  El  Paso  in  May  1881,  bringing  the 
first  of  the  Chinese  workers.  With  their  work  completed, 
some  elected  to  move  on  to  new  construction  sites;  others 
were  lured  to  large  cities.  Those  who  remained  formed  the 
nucleus  of  El  Paso's  Chinatown  and,  in  the  beginning,  they 
lived  a  segreated  life.  Aside  from  the  railroaders,  a  large 
smuggling  ring  at  one  time  operated  between  El  Paso  and 
Juarez  and  brought  in  many  undocumented  Chinese.  Others, 
who  had  earlier  resided  in  Mexico,  fled  to  El  Paso  during  the 
Mexican  Revolution  to  escape  Pancho  Villa's  persecution. 

Federal  immigration  records  were  lost  in  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fires  of  1906,  so  much  of  what  is 
known  of  the  city's  early  demographics  is  gleaned  from  local 


All  photos  by  author 
Fig.  1  Entrance  to  the  Chinese  Cemetery 


Fig.  2  Typical  ledger,  Chinese  Cemetery 

newspaper  articles.  El  Paso's  1889-1890  Chinese  headcount 
was  312  (of  11,120  total  population).  With  almost  the  entire 
number  males,  family  units  were  very  nearly  non-existent 
and  this  situation  changed  very  slowly.  In  1885,  there  were 
just  two  Chinese  women  in  El  Paso  and  in  1901,  only  four 
Chinese  marriage  licenses  were  recorded.  Of  this  number, 
one  Chinese  female  was  imported  from  China  to  become  a 
bride  and  the  other  three  men  married  women  of  Mexican 
descent.  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  early  family  units  and 
the  "dilution  of  bloodlines"  brought  about  by  mixed 
marriages  is  not  clearly  evident  in  the  cemetery. 

Meeting  the  social  needs  of  these  Chinese  men  in  an  alien 
society,  the  tong  was  a  group  whose  members  were  related 
or  from  the  same  district  in  China  and  rival  tongs  sometimes 
vied  to  gain  control  over  gambling  enterprises.  When  a  new 
organization  became  desirable,  the  Chinese  Benevolent 
Association  met  this  need  at  the  local  level.  Today,  the 
association  is  essentially  a  social  organization.  Without  a 
familiarity  with  the  Chinese  language,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  if  any  of  the  gravemarkers  note  tong  connections 
or  carry  any  religious  references.  A  Baptist  Chinese  mission 
was  opened  in  El  Paso  in  1896  and,  as  the  Chinese  have  fallen 
away  from  their  early  religious  training,  many  are  today 
affiliated  with  the  Baptist  church. 

Traditional  burial  rites  were  employed  in  the  cemetery's 
early  years.  The  graveside  services  themselves  lasted  no 
more  than  fifteen  minutes,  quickly  taking  on  the  trappings 
of  a  celebration.  Fancy  hearses  and  McGinty's  band  were 
hired,  followed  by  dragon  dancers  and  fireworks.  At  the 
gravesite,  prayers  inscribed  on  parchment  were  scattered 
over  the  grave.  While  prayers  were  being  read,  amber 
squares  of  candy  and  silver  coins  were  given  to  each  mourner 
and  as  they  passed  the  grave,  each  kowtowed,  touching  his 
forehead  to  the  grave  to  show  respect.  Coffins  were  banked 
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with  food  in  such  quantities  that  a  second  hearse  was  often 
hired  to  carry  it. 

Most  Chinese  gravemarkers  were  (and  are)  purchased 
locally  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  were  imported  from 
China  or  elsewhere.  The  names  on  the  gravemarkers  do  not 
reflect  any  serious  attempts  to  anglicize  surnames  and  the 
inscriptions  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  Chinese,  with 
birth  and  death  years  cited  in  Arabic  numerals  keyed  to  our 
present-day  calendar  (Fig.  2).  Although  the  Chinese 
Cemetery  is  of  considerable  size,  less  than  one  hundred 
graves  are  visible  (Fig.  3),  suggesting  that  earlier  graves  were 
unmarked  or  that  the  gravemarkers  lacked  durability  and 
time  and  the  elements  have  left  no  trace.  The  section's 
enclosure  by  a  brick  wall  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  privacy; 
considered  "heathen"  in  the  cemetery's  early  days,  the  wall 
separated  the  Chinese  from  those  buried  in  "sacred"  ground. 


Fig.  3  Panoramic  view  of  Chinese  Cemetery 

One  unusual  gravemarker,  constructed  of  cast  concrete, 
is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  body  buried  in  a  sitting 
position.  (Fig.  4).  A  hand-size  opening  on  either  side  attracts 
the  curious,  although  nothing  can  be  seen  when  the  interior 
is  viewed.  The  general  gravemarker  preference  of  the 
Chinese  community  seems  to  be  a  three-quarter  or  full-length 
ledger  of  cast  concrete  or  granite,  with  the  inscription  in 
Chinese.  Incised  Chinese  characters  must  be  costly  and 
require  special  skill,  perhaps  explaining  why  some  have  their 

inscriptions  lettered  in  black 
paint. 

By  1960,  there  were  11,493 
Chinese  living  in  El  Paso,  and 
they  were  no  longer  confined  to 
an  ethnic  neighborhood. 
Percentage-wise,  the  Chinese 
population  has  been  declining 
since  1917,  and  assigning  a 
citywide  percentage  for  the 
year  2000  to  a  population  of 
515,000  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  tendency  of  recent  studies 
to  combine  the  figures  for 
Chinese,  Filipinos,  and 
Japanese.  Many  have  become 
prominent  community  leaders 


Fig.  4  Vault  which  purport- 
edly accommodates  a  body 
buried  in  sitting  position. 


and  on  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans'  Day,  the  graves  of 
Chinese- American  veterans  are  marked  by  the  Concordia 
Heritage  Association.  The  Chinese  Cemetery  is  a  paradox — 
visible  evidence  of  both  assimilation  and  a  last-ditch  effort 
to  cling  to  their  native  language  and  folkways.  Viewed  from 
an  obviously  far-from-scientific  perspective,  the  layman 
might  also  conclude  that  the  cemetery  offers  confirmation 
that  they  have  felt  far  less  reluctance  about  abandoning  their 
religious  legacy  than  their  traditional  written  language.     0 
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In  the  Winter  2000  Quarterly  in  this  column  John 
Spaulding  wrote  an  article  about  his  experience  with  a  Global 
Positioning  System  (GPS)  receiver  that  he  used  to  locate 
cemeteries.  The  technology  is  moving  so  fast  that  in  that  short 
year  changes  have  been  made  that  make  GPS  receivers 
irifinitely  more  useful. 

Up  until  this  year  a  deliberate  error  called  Selective 
Availability  (SA)  was  added  to  the  readings  on  civilian  units 
for  security  reasons.  On  May  2, 2000  this  Selective  Availability 
was  removed.  What  that  means  is  that  if  you  stand  in  a 
cemetery  and  take  a  reading  of  longitude  and  latitude  it  will 
be  accurate  to  10  meters  or  30  feet  95%  of  the  time.  With 
Selective  Availability  on  the  reading  was  accurate  to  within 
100  meters.  This  was  a  problem  when  taking  the  coordinates 
in  a  small  cemetery  in  the  woods  so  that  it  could  be  located 
on  a  topographic  map  or  when  trying  to  navigate  to  such  a 
cemetery  when  the  coordinates  were  known. 

If  you  are  going  to  plot  GPS  coordinates  on  a 
topograpWc  map  it  is  important  to  understand  datums.  The 
GPS  receiver  uses  a  datum  called  WGS84,  but  the  current 
topographic  map  uses  a  datum  called  NAD27.  In  this  area 
of  Rhode  Island  the  difference  between  these  two  datums  is 
about  41  meters.  There  are  two  options  to  correctly  plot 
coordinates  on  a  topographic  map.  You  can  take  readings 
with  the  GPS  set  to  the  WGS84  datum  and  later  revise  these 
to  the  NAD27  datum  with  a  conversion  program  available 
on  the  internet  or  you  can  set  your  GPS  to  the  NAD27  datum 
before  taking  your  readings.  John  Spaulding  and  I  discussed 
this  and  concluded  it  is  probably  best  to  make  reading  with 
the  WGS84  datum  because  newer  topographic  maps  are 
being  converted  to  this  datum.  The  important  point  is  to  be 
aware  of  the  different  datums  and  always  document  the 
datum  used  to  take  your  GPS  readings. 
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The  other  change  is  that  GPS  receivers  now  available 
are  smaller  and  less  expensive.  I  recently  purchased  a 
Garman  eTrek  GPS  personal  navigator  to  record  the 
coordinates  of  small  family  cemeteries  located  in  the  woods 
all  over  Rhode  Island.  This  unit  is  typical  of  the  sports  models 
available  by  all  manufacturers.  It  is  4.4  x  2.0  x  1.2  inches  and 
weighs  5.3  ounces  with  two  AA  batteries.  To  read  more  of 
the  specifications  see: 

www.gadgetmad.com/reviews/etrex.shtml. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  group  of  volunteers  for  over 
ten  years  recording  all  of  the  3200  historical  cemeteries  in 
Rhode  Island.  About  3000  of  these  are  small  family 
cemeteries,  most  of  which  are  abandoned  in  the  woods  of 
every  town  in  the  state.  Some  of  these  are  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  road  which  makes 
accurately  describing  their  location  or  plotting  them  on  a  map 
nearly  impossible.  With  a  GPS  this  problem  is  solved. 

To  test  the  unit  I  went  to  a  small  James  family  cemetery 
known  as  Richmond  Historical  Cemetery  Number  14 
(RD014)  which  is  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  I  turned  the  unit 
on  to  let  it  lock  on  to  the  satellites,  which  it  did  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  The  unit  told  me  that  readings  would  be  accu- 
rate to  within  31  feet.  Before  I  left  my  car  I  stored  the  loca- 
tion as  a  waypoint.  This  is  a  good  safety  tip  whenever  going 
into  the  woods  as  you  can  always  navigate  back  to  the  car  if 
you  get  lost.  Upon  reaching  the  cemetery  I  again  stored  the 
coordinates  as  a  waypoint,  which  I  identified  as  RD014,  the 
cemetery  number.  This  cemetery  is  located  at  41°  31.895N  x 
71°  37.529W. 

To  test  the  waypoint  I  walked  back  to  the  road  to  see  how 
the  eTrex  navigated  to  a  point.  I  selected  waypoint  RD014 
and  selected  Go  To,  which  tells  the  GPS  to  navigate  to  the 
waypoint  using  the  pointer  page,  which  consists  of  a  com- 
pass on  the  LCD  screen.  As  I  started  to  walk  down  the  path 
the  pointer  on  the  compass  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
cemetery,  which  was  at  about  11:00  o'clock.  The  top  of  the 
screen  indicated  the  cemetery  was  0.50  miles  away  and  that 
it  would  take  11  minutes  to  reach  it.  The  bottom  of  the  screen 
indicated  I  was  walking  2.9  mph.  When  I  got  within  400  feet 
the  distance  to  the  cemetery  registered  in  feet. 
When  I  got  within  300  feet  the  path  went  off  to  the  right  to 
go  around  a  pond.  The  needle  on  the  compass  swung  around 
to  9:00  o'clock  as  the  path  went  90°  to  the  direct  route  to  the 
cemetery.  When  the  path  turned  back  in  the  correct  direc- 
tion the  compass  swung  back  to  straight  ahead  and  the  dis- 
tance registered  as  375  feet.  As  I  approached  the  cemetery 
the  readings  were  80  feet,  40  feet,  20  feet,  10  feet.  At  this  point 
I  was  at  the  stone  wall  surrounding  the  cemetery  and  de- 
cided to  continue  on  in  the  same  direction.  The  needle  on 
the  compass  swung  around  to  point  behind  me  and  the  dis- 
tance started  increasing  20  feet,  30  feet,  40  feet. . . .  This  was 
encouraging  as  it  was  clearly  telling  me  I  had  passed  the 
target. 

Upon  returning  home  I  was  able  to  convert  the  data  to 
the  NAD27  datum  used  by  the  topographic  map  and  plot 


the  cemetery  precisely  on  the  Hope  Valley  Quadrangle. 
I  was  also  able  to  plot  it  on  the  town  planner's  map.  For  the 
first  time  we  are  now  able  to  locate  a  cemetery  precisely  on  a 
map  without  a  surveyor.  Most  GPS  units  also  offer  an  inter- 
face to  several  of  the  more  common  mapping  programs  like 
Street  Atlas,  GARtrip,  G7ToWin,  and  OziExplorer. 

The  eTrex  GPS  also  gives  the  elevation  of  the  point  you 
are  reading.  The  error  for  elevation  is  usually  about  1.5  x  the 
longitude  and  latitude  error.  While  in  the  woods  reading  the 
coordinates  of  cemeteries,  I  thought  the  elevation  readings 
all  seemed  reasonable  but  I  had  no  way  to  check  them  pre- 
cisely. Living  on  the  coast  I  do  have  a  place  to  check  the  el- 
evation reading.  While  standing  on  the  beach  with  the  unit 
at  about  three  feet  above  sea  level  it  was  reading  minus  seven 
feet.  This  reading  is  within  the  accuracy  of  the  unit  so  I  was 
pleased. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  GPS  receiv- 
ers see  this  internet  site:  http://Joe.mehaffey.com.  If  you 
would  like  to  see  actual  units  check  marine  stores  or  sport- 
ing goods  stores.  In  this  part  of  the  country  marine  stores 
have  the  largest  selection  of  GPS  receivers,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  available  in  sporting  goods  stores.  0 
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Fred  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

(413)  584-1756 
oakl@javanet.com 


[Editor's  Note:  Peggy  Lambeth  is  the  chairperson  for  the  Miami  City 
Cemetery  Task  Force.  Site  and  Michael  Mitchell,  Task  Froce  member,  are 
both  members  of  AGS.  The  initiative,  sustained  interest,  and  efforts  of 
Task  Force  members  and  community  work  groups  over  these  past  four 
years  have  achieved  astonishing  results.  The  landscape  has  been  restored 
and  hundreds  of  old  gravestones  treated  kindly  in  this  103-year-old 
cemetery.  Community  and  financial  resources  used  and  solicited  that  are 
detailed  in  the  following  article  can  be  helpfiilfor  other  groups  engaging 
in  large  projects.  F.O.] 

Fourth  Anniversary  Update  on  Miami  City  Cemetery 

Penny  Lambeth 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  right  in  downtown 
Miami  is  the  actual  "old"  Miami — The  Miami  City  Cemetery 
at  1800  N.E.  Second  Avenue.  The  headstones  and  ornate 
crypts  date  back  to  1896  when  Miami's  pioneers  settled  in 
the  hardwood  hammocks.  The  city's  historically  diverse 
community  is  reflected  throughout  the  grounds. 

Even  though  the  city  had  maintained  the  grounds  on  a 
basic  level,  the  neighborhood's  decline  had  left  its  mark  on 
the  cemetery. 
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Then  along  came  the  preservationists  who  started 
restoring  it.  Work  began  with  Enid  Pinkney  and  the  African 
American  Committee's  Dade  Heritage  Trust 
Commemorative  Service  at  the  cemetery  which  evolved  into 
the  Miami  City  Cemetery  Task  Force.  This  is  chaired  by 
Penny  Lambeth,  who  has  authored  a  plan  which  will  make 
this  spot  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Miami — a  place  where 
residents,  students,  and  tourists  can  come  and  learn  about 
our  colorful,  diverse  history.  The  cemetery  was  already 
gaining  popularity  by  its  acclaimed  Commemorative  Service 
each  spring,  during  Dade  Heritage  Days. 

In  September  of  1997,  more  than  one  hundred  volunteers 
armed  with  shovels  joined  Lambeth,  who  rallied  several 
organizations,  the  Task  Force,  and  attorney  Steve  Pearson, 
chairman  of  the  Miami  Beautification  Committee,  the 
Flowering  Tree  Society,  Trees  for  Dade,  and  Hands  on  Miami. 
Instead  of  digging  graves,  they  dug  holes — to  plant  140 
species  of  native  and  flowering  trees. 

Several  people  participated  in  the  monthly  maintenance 
of  these  plants.  Dedicated  volunteers  would  make  periodic 
stops  to  prune,  use  Roundup  and  make  sure  new  plants  were 
thriving,  and  were  still  there. 

Task  Force  committee  members  along  with  the  city  have 
continued  to  take  care  of  these  new  trees.  The  group 
announces  a  96%  success  rate.  The  City  of  Miami  has 
carefully  trimmed  hedges  and  is  removing  the  dead  and 
invasive  trees.  The  committee  chair  contacted  businesses  in 
the  area  and  worked  with  the  police  and  the  NET  office  for 
months  to  clean  up  the  surrounding  properties,  and  to  keep 
homeless  people  from  illegal  activities  in  and  near  the 
cemetery. 


Fig.  2.  Work  group  that  cleaned  the  Tuttle  monument. 

The  Task  Force,  working  with  the  City,  lobbied  for  and 
got  HUD  funding  of  $110,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
eight-foot  steel  picket  fence,  which  is  now  installed.  The  City 
installed  attractive  lighting  for  security  purposes. 

In  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been  six  major  clean- 
up days  and  three  more  plantings.  Then  in  December,  Eagle 
Scouts  scrubbed  535  veterans'  markers,  painted  plot  location 
markers  throughout  the  cemetery,  replaced  all  the  water 
fixtures,  and  installed  bird  baths.  A  second  Eagle  Scout 
project  took  place  during  which  a  structure  was  painted,  trees 
fertilized  and  mulched,  and  trees  and  bushes  added. 

Committee  member,  Mike  Mitchell,  has  repaired  more 
than  sixty  gravestones,  working  mostly  by  himself.  Many 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 


Aii  photos  b\-  Pt'gg}'  Lambeth 
Fig.  1  The  Miami  City  Cemetery  Task  Force  at  work. 
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Oregon,  Wall,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta,  Saskatcheivan, 
and  British  Columbia 


Dale  E.  Suess 

PO  Box  423418 

San  Francisco,  CA  94142-3418 

(510)  536-7404 

heranubis@aol.com 


[Ed.  note:  We  greet  Dale  Siiess  of  San  Fraticisco,  California,  who  has 
become  the  new  editor  of  the  Northwest  column.  Those  of  you  in  his 
region  will  want  to  supply  him  with  clippings  and  news  accounts  of 
cemetery-related  happenings  in  your  area  of  the  Northwest  or  Far  West.] 

Restoration  at  Union  Cemetery  in  Redwood  City 

The  Oakland  Tribune  published  an  article  in  December 
2000,  about  the  residents  of  Redwood  City,  California,  and 
the  restoration  being  done  by  them  on  the  Union  Cemetery. 
Formed  in  1859,  this  six-acre  tract  is  the  final  resting  place 
for  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the  county's  poorest  citizens 
and  the  county's  first  judge,  Benjamin  Fox.  When  the 
cemetery  fell  into  decline  and  became  insolvent  in  1918,  the 
tract  became  surrounded  by  the  growing  city  of  Redwood. 
The  following  decades  were  not  kind  to  this  little  gem  of  a 
cemetery,  and  by  1980  developers  eyed  the  burial  ground 
which  was  falling  into,  as  Jean  Cloud,  a  Redwood  City  citizen 
stated  in  the  article,  "a  precarious  position."  Mrs.  Cloud 
formed  the  Historical  Union  Cemetery  Association,  which 
has  over  a  hundred  members  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  the  saving  of  this  small,  charming,  resting  place  for 
Redwood  City's  first  citizens.  Bravo!  to  Mrs.  Cloud,  Lars 
Lysand,  Tim  Blum,  Nariman  Shariat,  Louis  Stevenson, 
Richard  Verducci,  John  Edmonds,  and  those  unnamed  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  save  the  Union  Cemetery. 

An  interesting  side  note  is  that  I  work  in  Redwood  City, 
at  the  Redwood  Chapel,  less  than  six  blocks  from  this 
cemetery,  while  I  live  in  Oakland,  some  forty  miles  away.  It 
was  only  after  this  article  that  I  ventured  to  see  this  lovely 
spot.  I  intend  to  keep  tabs  on  this  charming  place,  the  Union 
Cemetery  Association,  and  the  progress  they  will  be  making. 

Victorian  Mourning  Exhibit  Held  in  Portland 

October  2000,  saw  the  Victorian  Mourning  Exhibit  and 
Colloquium  in  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  River  View  Cemetery, 
a  project  of  Jeanne  Robinson  and  the  Oregon  Historical 
Cemeteries  Association.  Richard  and  Maureen  DeLorme 
showed  their  stunning  collection  of  Artes  Moriendi.  Mrs. 
Delorme,  dressed  in  a  mourning  outfit  from  the  era,  gave  a 
lecture  on  mourning  customs  and  the  art  of  death  in  the 
Victorian  times.  Dr.  Richard  Meyer  gave  a  presentation  of 
"Finger  to  Heaven:  Anatomy  of  a  Victorian  Gravestone 
Symbol."  "Expression  of  Victorian  Sentiment  in  Historic 
Western  Cemeteries"  was  done  by  Kathryn  Crabtree  and 


AH  photos  by  Dale  Suess 
Fig.  1  Kathryn  Crabtree,  Jeanne  Robinson,  Eugene  Prince, 
and  Dr.  Bob  LaPierriere 

Eugene  Prince.  Linda  Haddon,  with  The  Care  Foundation 
gave  a  wonderful  presentation  on  "The  History  of  Funeral 
Service  in  America."  Her  presentation  also  included  a  replica 
of  the  Lincoln  Coffin,  made  by  Batesville  Casket  Company. 
The  West  Coast  Alliance,  gave  a  panel  discussion  concerning 
current  activities  and  future  plans.  In  the  group  discussions 
were  John  Adams,  of  the  Old  Cemeteries  Society  of  Victoria 
(British  Columbia);  Andi  MacDonald,  Washington  State 
Cemetery  Association;  Jeanne  Robinson,  Oregon  Historic 
Cemeteries  Association;  and  Dr.  Bob  LaPerriere,  of  the 
California  Historic  Cemetery  Alliance.  Lastly,  yours  truly 
gave  a  presentation  entitled,  "What  Would  Queen  Victoria 
Have  to  Say?" 

The  cemetery  was  adorned  in  beautiful  fall  colors.  Twice, 
a  group  of  Union-dressed  soldiers  carried  the  Lincoln  coffin, 
and  individuals  reenacted  a  funeral  service  from  the  Victorian 
period.  Even  Queen  Victoria  made  a  personal  appearance. 
Sadly  this  event  was  not  well  attended,  but  those  who  did  I 
am  sure  received  new  insight  and  an  appreciation  into  the 
saving  of  our  cemetery  and  gravestone  heritage.  Hats  off  to 
all  those  who  gave  their  time  and  services  to  make  this  an 
outstanding  event  on  the  West  Coast. 


Fig.  2  In  Victorian  dress  are  Maureen  DeLorme, 

"Queen  Victoria,"  and  Richard  DeLorme  at  the 

Victorian  Mourning  Exhibit  in  Portland. 
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Fig.  3  Re-enactment  of  a  Victorian  military  funeral 
at  the  Victorian  Mourning  Exhibit. 

Old  City  Cemetery  in  Sacramento  holds  year-end  tour 

The  Old  City  Cemetery  of  Sacramento,  California, 
wrapped  up  its  year  and  end  of  the  century  with  a  tour  and 


Victorian  caroling.  John  Bettencourt,  the  chief  tour  historian, 
has  had  a  difficult  year  in  2000  with  his  health.  All  historical 
cemetery  groups  which  are  seeking  avenues  in  which  to  draw 
attention  to  saving  and  educating  the  public  on  the  beauty, 
value,  art,  and  history  could  learn  a  lot  from  this  Dean  of 
Cemetery  Preservationists. 


Tribute  to  John  Lovell 

A  final  note  on  this  first  of  my  articles  on  events  on  the 
West  Coast.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  late  John 
Lovell,  the  previous  editor  of  this  column,  who  died  in  2000. 
It  was  at  the  Victorian  Day  of  Mourning  at  the  Old  City 
Cemetery  in  Sacramento  in  1998.  His  passion  and  joy  of  what 
he  was  doing  was  an  inspiration  to  student,  historian,  and 
preservationist  in  Gravestone  Studies.  He  will  be  missed.  0 
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Arizona,  Arhinsns,  New  Mexico, 
Oklalioma,  Texas,  Mexico 


Bill  L.  Cooper 

2112  N.  Crescent 

Stillwater,  OK  74075 


The  AGS  membership  in  the  Southwest  Region  greets 
you  in  this  New  Year.    Correspondence  with  many  SW 


members  reveals  a  considerable  amount  of  activities 
involving  gravestone  research  and  publication  of  findings. 
The  Regional  Editor  has  issued  an  invitation  to  SW  Region 
members  to  participate  in  the  Quarterly  publication  by 
submitting  articles  outlining  interesting  happenings  and 
studies.  One  regional  member  has  corresponded  and  offered 
to  prepare  a  column  offering  information  about  unusual 
markings  and  epitaphs  on  New  Mexico  gravestones.  The 
hope  is  that  this  article  can  appear  in  the  summer  issue  of 
the  AGS  Quarterly. 

Anyone  doing  gravestone  research  in  the  Southwest 
needs  a  good  map  to  locate  cemeteries.    Nothing  is  more 


JAMES  FINNING 

TUESDAY.   AUGUST  31.   1909 
RIPLtV,   OKLAHOMA 


MARRIED  MONDAY,  OCTOBtR  10. 
PERRY.  OKIAHOMA 

57  LOVINO  YEARS  TOGETHER 

CO-FOUNDERS  Of 

SCHATZ   BROTHERS   PAINTING   COMPANY 
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fORT  KNOWLEDGE  CHILD  CARE  CENTER 
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1  Example  of  "good"  gravestone  information 
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frustrating  that  to  know  of  a  gravestone  in  cemetery  "X"  and 
be  unable  to  find  the  gravesite,  much  less  the  stone.  The 
mapmakers,  and  publishers,  have  come  to  the  rescue  with 
detailed  state  atlases  based  upon  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Forest  Service,  state  and  county  maps.  One  company  in  the 
Southwest  creating  and  selling  such  maps  is  Shearer 
Publishing,  406  Post  Oak  Road,  Fredericksburg,  TX  78624. 
Their  publications  concentrate  on  individual  states  in  the 
Southwest  USA  and  provide  detail  not  normally  seen  in  maps 
at  the  county  and  township  levels.  Their  Roads  of  Oklahoma 
atlas  is  outstanding  and  provides  details  not  normally  seen 
in  state  maps.  The  map  scale  of  1  inch  =  2.5  miles  is  sufficient 
to  detail  all  roads  in  a  given  area  and  locate  by  symbol  such 
specifics  as  parks,  historic  sites,  hospitals,  schools,  churches 
AND  cemeteries.  The  cost  of  the  Shearer  atlas  for  Oklahoma 
at  a  local  bookstore  is  $16.95.  Maps  of  this  nature  probably 
exist  for  other  regions  of  the  United  States.  But,  you  are 
cautioned,  review  any  map  carefully  to  ascertain  that  it  does 
indeed  contain  markings  to  indicate  cemeteries  in  your 
geographic  area  of  interest.    ' 

If  you  have  ever  searched  for  a  gravestone,  especially  if 
you  are  a  genealogist  in  hopes  of  finding  information  about 
the  deceased  only  to  find  it  limited  in  data,  then  you  will 
understand  this  next  question.  What  data  should  be 
contained  on  a  gravestone?  I  have  driven  hundreds  of  miles. 


^^^^mfm 


2  Metal  Business  Card  on  a  monument. 


found  the  gravestone  of  interest  and  then  been  disappointed 
to  find  the  inscription  listing  only  name  and  maybe  year  of 
birth  and  death.  While  the  gravestone  has  survived,  much 
detailed  iriformation  about  the  individual  has  not.  1  have 
recently  made  a  visit  to  a  local  cemetery  to  look  for  good 
examples  of  gravestones  that  contain  what  might  be  called 
useful  information  a  hundred  years  from  now.  One  stone 
caught  my  attention  as  especially  informative  in  regards  to 
useful  data  (Fig.  1).  The  gravestone  listed  complete  names 
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of  the  individuals,  day-date-place  of  the  couple's  marriage, 
day-date-location  of  each  individual's  birth  and  death  and  a 
brief  work  history  for  the  couple.  Family  history  researchers 
for  this  couple  will  rise  up  and  call  them  "blessed"  in  years 
to  come. 

A  stone  of  interest  in  the  local  cemetery  also  contained 
the  carver's  firm  name  and  city  of  origin  for  the  gravestone 
(Fig.  2).  This  brought  to  mind  a  recent  criticism  in  the  "Dear 
Abby"  column  of  the  newspaper.  The  person  writing  Abby 
had  expressed  "deep  hurt"  because  the  monument  designer 
had  "signed"  her  father's  stone  using  a  metal  business  card. 
Subsequent  letters  to  Abby  on  this  subject  expressed  an 
opposite  point  of  view  and  defended  the  practice  saying  that 
many  artists  of  paintings,  furniture,  public  buildings,  and 
other  art  forms  routinely  "signed"  their  work.  Abby's 
comment  to  her  readers  was  that  while  she  approved  the 
use  of  such  a  "metal  business  card"  she  felt  that  it  should  be 
located  in  a  discreet  place  and  applied  with  the  approval  of 
the  individual  purchasing  the  stone.  The  small  metal  plate 
between  the  top  and  bottom  stone  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
tasteful  and  discreet  manner.  Whether  prior  approval  was 
secured  is  unknown. 

More  from  the  AGS  Southwest  Region  in  the  next  issue. 
"Stay  tuned."    0 
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Helen  Sclair 

849  West  Lill  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60614-2323 


Played  in  Peoria:  The  Last  Battle  of  the  Civil  War 

AGS  member  Jack  Bradley  of  Chillicothe,  Illinois,  has 
won  the  last  battle  of  the  Civil  War  in  Peoria,  Illinois' 
Springdale  Cemetery:  three  cannons  which  had 
"mysteriously"  disappeared  in  1997  returned. 

Their  placement  had  been  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  1874  to  mark  Soldier's  Hill  where  Civil  War 
veterans  are  buried.  Re-enactors  had  persuaded  the  owner 
to  sell  them  for  $35,000.  According  to  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
investigators  tracked  down  the  cannons  from  notes  on  a 
canceled  check  after  the  owner  had  said  that  he  was  unable 
to  recall  who  had  bought  them.  "The  collectors  lost  their 
money,  and  also  money  they  spent  refurbishing  the  cannons. 
They  were  seized  as  stolen  property  and  returned  to  Peoria 
as  evidence." 

Unfortunately,  in  addition,  an  audit  by  the  Office  of  the 
Illinois  Comptroller  shows  that  at  least  $796,345  of  the 
cemetery's  trust  funds  are  missing.    Larry  Leach,  the  ex- 


owner,  has  been  convicted  as  a  felon,  fined  $35,000,  and  is 
presently  undergoing  thirty  months'  probation.  His 
insurance  company  has  paid  twenty-two  class  action  suits, 
more  than  $200,000  for  all  the  violations  which  had  been 
perpetrated  against  lot  owners  and  vendors. 

Since  Springdale  Cemetery  is  in  receivership.  Jack 
Bradley  and  his  battalions  will  continue  in  their  search  for 
an  honest  owner. 
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riioto  Ln  1  lelen  Sclair 
Found  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago,  Illinois — a  mystery! 
Why  is  the  word  "Prepared"  carved  on  the  stone? 

New  handbook  for  cemetery  conservation 

Rehabilitating  Our  Existing  Catholic  Cemeteries  is  a  new 
handbook  from  the  National  Catholic  Cemetery  Conference 
which  contains  information  regarding  stonework,  roadways, 
free  care,  and  turf  care.  "This  publication  is  an  attempt  to 
enable  modern  cemetery  administrators  to  evaluate  and 
correct  neglect,  decay,  and  deficiencies  found  in  older 
Catholic  cemeteries."  The  objectives  are  threefold:  "to 
improve  the  physical  appearance;  to  eliminate  hazards;  and 
to  reduce  operating  costs  by  carrying  out  current  regulations 
governing  memorials  and  other  maintenance." 

It  is  available  from  the  National  Catholic  Cemetery 
Conference,  710  North  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 
60016-1296  (1-847)  824-8131)  for  $12.95  plus  shipping  and 
handling. 

Ttwo  sentences  drew  my  attention:  "When  a  memorial 
has  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  the  lettering  is  no  longer 
legible,  it  ceases  to  be  a  memorial.  After  taking  a  photograph, 
the  memorial  could  be  tagged,  removed,  and  held  for  the 
family."    0 


CONSERVATION  NEWS  (continued  from  page  14) 

of  the  markers  had  split  and  sunk  through  the  years.  He 
continues  this  project. 

We  have  all  worked  hard  and  are  proud  that  The  Miami 
City  Cemetery  is  becoming  a  treasure  in  our  beautiful, 
subtropic  city. 

The  Task  Force  is  working  with  Albert  Ruder  and  the 
City  of  Miami  Parks  Department.  This  partnership  between 
a  group  of  volunteers  and  the  City  of  Miami  is  an  example 
of  cooperation  and  commitment  toward  a  shared  goal.    0 
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Cemetery  Records  are  now  on-line  for 
Old  City  Cemetery 

Tallahassee's  Old  City  Cemetery  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  preservation  projects  over  the  past  decades.  It  was 
established  in  1829,  five  years  after  the  town  was  founded  as 
the  capital  of  Florida  territory,  and  acquired  by  the  city  in 
1840.  The  ground  was  laid  out  in  a  system  of  squares  and 
lots  the  following  year,  when  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  swept 
through  the  area.  It  was  Tallahassee's  only  public  burying 
ground  until  Oakland  Cemetery  was  founded  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  A  cross  section  of  the  city's  population 
during  the  nineteenth  century  is  represented  here.  The 
cemetery  was  segregated,  with  slaves  and  free  people  of  color 
buried  in  the  western  half  of  the  ground,  and  whites  buried 
in  the  eastern  section.  Areas  were  also  designated  for  burials 
of  the  members  of  various  religious  denominations,  including 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Jews. 
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Snead  Hall,  caretaker  of  Tallahassee's  Old  City  Cemetery  for  over 
25  years.  The  ornate  closure  tablets  on  the  unusual  above-ground 
tomb  were  made  by  stonecarver  John  Ritter  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Among  the  first  preservation  efforts  for  the  cemetery 
were  two  published  gravemarker  inscription  surveys,  and 
in  1990  the  site  received  more  than  $200,000  for  preservation 
planning  and  marker  restoration  through  the  Florida 
Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Historic  Preservation  and 
the  Historic  Preservation  Advisory  Council.  Now,  the 
cemetery's  records  are  on  an  on-line  database  that  is 
sponsored  by  the  City  of  Tallahassee.  The  information  will 
include  the  city's  records  (reconstructed  after  the  original 
burial  books  were  lost  in  a  fire  circa  1913)  and  primary 
research  conducted  by  Claude  Kenneson,  a  local  historian 
and  volunteer  at  State  Library's  Florida  Collection. 

Mr.  Kenneson  began  his  research  in  1989,  when  he 
realized  that  many  burials  in  the  cemetery  were  not  marked. 
Using  the  reconstructed  plot  maps,  and  the  obituary  columns 
of  the  early  newspapers,  he  worked  to  determine  who  was 
buried  in  the  Old  City  Cemetery.  He  spent  three  years 
matching  the  names  from  gravestone  inscriptions  with 
obituaries  and  articles  in  the  newspapers.  His  compilation. 
White  Burials  in  Old  City  Cemetery,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  was 
published  by  The  Historic  Tallahassee  Preservation  Board, 
as  part  of  the  restoration  effort  that  was  being  conducted  at 
the  site.  Kenneson  continued  his  research,  emphasizing  the 
discovery  of  persons  buried  there  who  are  now  in  unmarked 
graves. 

Tallahassee's  Public  Works  Department  has  information 
about  the  city's  historic  cemeteries  on  its  web  site.  The  web 
site  now  includes  about  8,000  names,  with  attendant 
genealogical  information  and  burial  locations.  When  Mr. 
Kenneson's  records  are  added,  it  will  include  records  of 
20,000  burial  plots  in  five  city  cemeteries.  The  information 
can  now  be  accessed  at:  www.ci.tallahassee.fl.us/citytlh/ 
public_works/pwindex.html. 

[Information  provided  by  Mr.  Claude  Kenneson,  the  City  of 
Tallahassee,  and  John  Sevigny's  "Digging  Into  [the]  City's  Past"  article 
for  the  Tallahassee  Democrat.] 

Electronic  Map  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  to  Be  Created 

Plans  are  underway  to  create  a  detailed  "electronic"  map 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama's  historic  Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  The 
map  will  make  it  possible  to  pinpoint  the  locations  of 
virtually  everything  contained  within  the  cemetery's 
boundaries.  The  work  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Gregory 
Jeane,  the  chairman  of  Samford  University's  Department  of 
Geography,  and  also,  a  cemetery  scholar  (see  "Rural  Southern 
Gravestones:  Sacred  Artifacts  in  the  Upland  South  Folk 
Cemetery,"  Markers  IV).  Dr.  Jeane  will  create  the  map  using 
Geographic  Information  Systems  (GIS)  technology.  With  GIS, 
information  traditionally  portrayed  by  many  different  kinds 
of  maps  can  be  displayed  on  a  single  map  as  layers  of 
information  linked  to  a  database. 

With  assistance  from  local  agencies  that  also  use  GIS, 
Dr.  Jeane  will  first  map  the  cemetery's  roads  and  burial  lots 
to  create  a  base  map  for  Oak  Hill.  Eventually,  additional 
layers  will  be  added,  identifying  the  locations  of  vegetation, 
burials,  monuments,  mausoleums,  buildings,  and  more. 
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Each  layer  will  be  linked  to  an.  "attribute  database"  that 
contains  even  more  details.  Directing  the  computer  to  display 
the  location  of  a  given  lot  could  then  result  in  access  to  all 
the  lot's  attributes  —  its  owner's  name,  the  location  and 
names  of  all  those  buried  on  the  lot,  the  monuments 
contained  on  the  lot,  the  monument  inscriptions,  any  walls 
and  vegetation  on  the  lot,  and  so  on. 

Creation  of  the  map  and  database  will  not  only  centralize 
the  cemetery's  many  disparate  records,  but  will  also  help 
create  new  records  about  aspects  of  the  cemetery  that  have 
never  before  been  documented.  A  layer  for  damaged 
monuments,  for  example,  could  be  added  to  the  map  to 
display  the  locations  of  all  monuments  that  are  broken, 
missing,  or  vandalized.  Dr.  Jeane  notes  that  if  this 
information  had  been  available  following  the  vandalism  in 
the  summer  of  2000,  "we  could  have  easily  determined,  for 
repair  purposes,  the  monuments'  original  locations  and 
condition." 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  now  has  a  web  page  created  by  Dr. 
Jeane.  In  addition  to  basic  information  about  the  cemetery, 
the  page  contains  photographs  of  the  grounds,  a  brief  history, 
a  map  and  a  virtual  tour  that  highlights  the  graves  of  43 
individuals.  Browsers  interested  in  cemetery  geography  who 
visit  Dr.  Jeane's  university  web  site  may  meander  their  way, 
via  his  site's  link,  to  the  Oak  Hill  page,  found  at  http:/ 
www.samford.edu/schools/artsci/geography/ 
oak_hill_cemetery.htm.  Internet  users  can  also  access  Oak 
Hill's  alphabetical  interment  list  via  the  genealogical  web 
site  http://www.rootsweb.com/~usgenweb/al/ 
cemeteryjeff.htm ,  which  is  hosted  by  the  USGenWeb  Project. 
The  list  includes  names  of  the  interred,  interment  dates,  and 
lot-owner  names. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  above  information  is  from  tlie  Fall/Winter  2000  edition 
of  The  Oak  Hill  Pioneer,i('/nc/!  includes  "Elaborate  Electronic  Map  to 
Take  Shape  Next  Year"  by  Dr.  Gregory  jeane.  His  article  has  been  edited 
to  fit  the  space  limitations  of  this  column.  ST]    0 
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Vanishing  Americana:    The  Case  for  Permanent  Indoor 
Gravestone  Preservation 

1  have  recently  been  asked  about  my  "indoor 
preservation"  ideas,  so  I  here  provide  some  questions  that 
we  can  speculate  on.  This  type  of  preservation  is  Integral  to 
the  future  of  the  stones  but  will  have  to  be  justified  because 
it  will  likely  generate  opponents. 


The  "indoor"  preservation  idea  is  more  pertinent  to  those 
areas  where  few  stones  exist.  In  other  cases  the  emphasis 
should  shift  to  protecting  one-of-a-kind  pieces.  What  stones 
should  be  saved  isn't  as  vague  as  some  might  think.  Every 
yard  is  unique  and  local.  No  two  yards  are  the  same. 

The  earliest  stones  originated  in  Massachusetts  and 
radiated  out.  Colonial  stone  populations  decrease  as  you 
go  away  from  their  origin.  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  stones  are  more  scarce.  Besides  the  local  cutters  of  the 
area  there  are  stones  from  Massachusetts  and  some 
Connecticut  Valley  style.  Even  though  the  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  cutters  were  numerous,  their  work  was  confined 
to  a  smaller  radius.  Although  close  to  Elizabethtown  (now 
just  Elizabeth),  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  has  no  colonial  era 
stones  with  motifs  and  few,  if  any,  without  motifs.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  scarcity  is  due  to  the  lack  of  flow  of  the  Price, 
Osbourne,  and  Ward  Workshops  and  others  in  the  area;  it 
probably  results  from  consistent  destructive  forces. 
Neighborhoods  have  been  stripped  of  graveyards  over  the 
years  without  anyone  taking  notice  or  action.  The  past  was 
plucked  out  and  replaced  by  today.  Bayonne  is  one  of  my 
favorite  examples  of  stone  loss  because  the  destruction  is  so 
blatant.  Money-making  progress  was  more  important  and 
received  more  attention.  The  area  had  few  advocates  for 
the  past.  Even  those  in  charge  of  historical  offices  seldom 
have  any  knowledge  of  gravestone  worth,  so  it  never  has 
priority.  So-called  borough  or  county  historians  are,  in  many 
cases,  useless  when  it  comes  to  the  stones. 

Whenever  I  visit  a  historic  site  I'm  always  interested  in 
learning  the  original  state  of  the  site  and  how  it  has  changed. 
Usually  little  is  original;  everything  has  been  tampered  with. 
Our  oldest  houses  have  been  remodeled  or  moved.  We 
annotate  the  past  with  little  signs  marking  what  was  here, 
when. 

The  colonial  era  has  almost  been  wiped  clean.  Because 
so  much  is  gone,  the  gravestones  that  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  survive  intact  and  in  place  are  the  only  surviving 
colonial  era  artifacts  that  have  a  close  personal /cultural  link. 
We  save  this  link  when  we  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
stones.  Those  untouched  burial  grounds  have  made  the 
transition  through  time  successfully.  Now  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  people  to  look  rationally  at 
contemporary  society,  and  how  it  has  changed  from  the 
colonial,  and  save  these  surviving  artifacts  of  Americana 
from  twenty-first  century  neglect.  The  colonial  era  motif- 
bearing  stones  are  a  "national  treasure"  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  The  cutters  should  be  recognized  as  the  artisans 
they  were,  and  their  work  as  the  art  that  it  is,  reflecting  a 
socio/cultural  representation  of  what  America  was  and  is. 

When  it  comes  to  ranking  by  value  colonial  era  motif- 
bearing  stones,  we  all  know  there  are  unique  pieces.  These 
one-of-a-kind  stones  fall  into  a  rank  by  \falue.  They  need 
not  be  that  overly  incised  and  embellished.  It  could  be  that 
simple  winged  head  exists  nowhere  else,  its  cutter  unknown, 
its  carving  amateurish  and  mistake-ridden;  still  a  folk  art 
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can  not  be  compared  with  a  commercial  product. 

I've  been  working  on  a  more  lengthy  work  titled 
"Vanishing  Americana:  Primary  Factors  for  Initiating  More 
Serious  Colonial  Era  Gravestone  Protection."  It's  obvious 
that  many  gravestones  have  been  lost  or  stolen.  I  would 
appreciate  comments  to  continue  the  debate. 

I  will  cover: 

-  Examples  of  gravestones  that  HAVE  been  "brought  in." 

-  References  from  all  the  AGS  and  other  gravestone 

authors  who  have  advocated  indoor  preservation. 

-  How  the  primary  goal  of  preservation  has  been  lost 

to  cemetery  ethics  and  ethnic  beliefs.  How  a  research 
of  the  deceased,  including  genealogies  and  histories, 
has  surpassed  true  gravestone  preservation. 

-  Why  gravestone  repairs  are  too  limited  and  detract  from 

stricter  preservation. 

-  Why  getting  cemetery  designations  or  money,  won't 

save  the  stones  if  left  where  they  are.  Examples  of 
useless  bureaucratic  promises. 

-  A  look  at  stone  damage  caused  by  cemetery  crews. 

-  How  gravestones  are  moved  all  the  time  for  petty 

purposes — buildings,  walkways,  moving  whole 
yards. 

-  The  problem  of  how  incoming  minorities  have  little 

interest  in  the  yards  which  are  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

-  Show  patterns  of  population  growth /colonial  gravestone 

decline  along  with  motif  and  cutter  disappearance. 

-  The  problem  that  is  created  by  grouping  all  stones 

together  without  regard  for  age,  artwork,  unique- 
ness, cutter,  school,  etc.  The  fallacy  of  not  ranking 
the  stones  for  cultural/artistic/historical  value. 

-  How  a  "New  Preservation"  education  must  be  advanced 

whereby  stones  can  be  evaluated  as  outlined  above. 
These  criteria  could  be  followed  by  any  area  that 
seriously  desires  to  rank  the  stones  by  "value"  so 
that  the  colonial  era  stones  can  get  the  attention  and 
preservation  they  deserve. 

-  The  problematic  questions  most  asked  by  indoor 

preservation  opponents. 

-  The  obvious  goal  of  an  eventual,  permanent,  indoor 

preservation  site.  A  MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GRAVESTONE,  organized  by  area,  cutters,  styles 
motifs,  etc.  to  officially  recognize  and  preserve  this 
endangered  Americana. 
I  will  be  covering  this  topic  more  extensively  in 
upcoming  issues.    0 


RENEW  AT  LOWER  RATES 
Membership  fees  will  go  up  on  June  1,  2001.  If  your 
renewal  is  after  June  1,  you  may  renew  at  the  old  prices 
Just  send  your  check  for  the  proper  amount  to  the  AGS 
office  before  June  1..  Contact  the  office  if  you  need  more 
information. 
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Cemetery  Controversies 

Our  society  becomes  more  and  more  restrictive  as  the 
result  of  poorly  conceived  legislation  and  multi-million  dollar 
law  suits  over  trivial  matters.  Thus  people  are  forced  to 
explore  more  creative  ways  of  going  about  their  everyday 
lives.  Dog  owners  have  their  own  problems,  because  more 
and  more  communities  pass  restrictive  leash  laws.  When 
open  property  disappears  to  developers,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  owners  to  properly  exercise  their 
pets.  Many  of  them  have  taken  to  walking  their  dogs  m 
public  parks  and  cemeteries,  appreciative  of  the  open  spaces 
and  lack  of  crowds.  This  action  has  generated  its  own 
problems,  because  many  of  the  dog  owners  are  less  than 
fastidious  when  it  comes  to  cleaning  up  after  their  pets. 
Many,  in  fact,  accept  the  premise  that  a  dog  has  a  right  to 
relieve  itself  anywhere  that  nature  calls.  (To  paraphrase  a 
quote  from  the  Rugrats,  "A  dog's  got  to  do  what  a  dog's  got 
to  do.") 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  accumulated  mess  that  even 
a  few  dogs,  walked  day  after  day  in  the  same  location,  can 
create.  People  who  consider  a  burial  ground  as  a  sacred 
place  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  loved  ones  have 
expressed  appropriate  disgust  at  messes  carelessly  left  on 
their  family  plots. 

Western  Cemetery  in  Portland,  Maine,  has  taken  steps 
to  address  the  problem  of  dogs  and  dog  residue  on  its 
grounds.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  dog  owners  to  exercise 
their  pets  because  it  is  completely  fenced,  allowing  dogs  to 
run  unleashed,  without  fear  of  them  either  becoming  lost  or 
running  into  traffic.  According  to  an  Associated  Press  article, 
this  cemetery,  reacting  to  the  problem  of  dog  droppings 
among  the  graves,  installed  rolls  of  plastic  bags  and  a  list  of 
rules  regarding  the  proper  disposal  of  dog  residue  in  the 
cemetery.  Two  garbage  cans  are  placed  near  the  exit  to  accept 
the  bagged  droppings. 

Although  this  service  is  more  than  most  cemeteries 
provide,  even  it  is  not  without  controversy.  Some  people 
reject  the  very  idea  of  a  cemetery  being  used  as  a  doggy  toilet, 
regardless  of  whether  the  mess  is  subsequently  picked  up 
and  properly  disposed  of,  and  have  opposed  any  such  use 
of  the  cemetery.  However,  the  article  quotes  Claudia 
Kawczynska,  editor  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  "off-leash 
activism,"  who  states,  "I  think  a  cemetery  is  a  wonderful 
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place  (to  walk  dogs)  actually,  because  it  honors  what  has 
come  before,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  honor  what's  come 
before  than  with  the  joy  that  dogs  give.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  be  greeted  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
(by  a  dog)  smelling  my  remains,  just  being  with  me 
somehow."  While  her  logic  and  syntax  are  somewhat 
questionable,  a  cynic  might  conceive  of  other  actions 
resulting  in  a  warm  feeling  from  a  dog  "smelling  my 
remains." 

Portland  dog  owners  also  insist  that  Western  Cemetery 
is  better  off  because  of  them.  Rather  than  being  left 
overgrown  and  neglected,  the  dog  owners  say  that  they  have 
raised  money  for  restoration  work,  organized  clean-up  days, 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  have  given  the  170-year-old 
cemetery  an  occupied  look  by  their  very  presence,  which 
deters  vandals  and  party-goers  from  turning  the  cemetery 
into  a  meeting  place  for  inappropriate  activities.  Women 
also  argued  for  the  use  of  the  cemetery  as  a  safe  walking 
ground  for  their  pets,  feeling  more  secure  in  its  open  area 
than  they  would  if  they  were  forced  to  walk  their  dogs  in 
more  wooded  or  secluded  parts  of  the  city. 

This  problem  will  not  soon  be  resolved;  it  will  probably 
get  more  divisive  as  dog  owners  find  fewer  places  where 
they  can  exercise  their  dogs  in  comfort  and  safety. 

[Editor's  note:  On  behalf  of  AGS,  Fred  Oakley  was  asked  to  write  to  the 
Portland  City  Council  on  this  subject.  Apparently  a  number  of  others 
wrote  as  well,  because  the  Council  voted  to  ban  dogs  from  the  cemetery  as 
of  June  1,2001.  BK] 

An  Art  of  Remembrance 

AGS  member  Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown  and  Jane  Recchio 
recently  completed  a  two-month  exhibit  of  photographs, 
rubbings,  documents,  and  stone  fragments  of  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  Connecticut  gravestones.  The  exhibit  was 
held  at  the  Stevens  Gallery  in  the  Homer  Babbidge  Library 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  campus  itself  surrounds  an  outstanding  eighteenth 
century  graveyard.) 

Ruth,  with  the  help  of  the  Connecticut  Gravestone 
Network,  assembled  a  well  thought  out  grouping  of  artifacts, 
beautifully  labeled  to  point  out  the  connecting  fabric  of  art 
and  history  that  wove  together  the  earliest  fragments  of 
markers,  through  well  known  (and  less  well  known)  carvers 
and  their  art  and  most  importantly,  the  peril  that  these 
endangered  artifacts  face  through  age,  weather  and 
vandalism.  Prominent  in  the  exhibit  were  eye-catching 
gravestone  replications  by  David  Oat  (also  a  longtime  AGS 
member)  of  Preston,  Connecticut,  who  continues  to  perfect 
this  method  of  plaster-like  castings  from  rubber  molds. 
David  finds  that  these  castings  provide  a  valuable  tool  for 
researchers  who  study  carvers  and  carving  techniques,  as 
his  finish  coloration  process  brings  out  details  that  are  not 
normally  visible.  In  addition  to  their  academic  value,  they 
are  certainly  an  arresting  display  of  the  gravestone  carver's 
art,  and  are  capable  of  gracing  any  wall,  museum  or  home. 


The  exhibit  promised  that  "you'll  make  new  discoveries 
and  never  look  at  an  old  burial  ground  in  the  same  way 
again"  and  that  promise  was  certainly  fulfilled.  Ruth  said 
that  the  display  generated  a  number  of  favorable  comments 
from  exhibit  visitors,  as  well  as  an  additional  dozen  new 
members  for  the  CGN. 

Miscellaneous  Epitaph 

O  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains; 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence,  and  attend! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains. 

The  tender  father,  and  the  generous  friend 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  pride; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe: 

'For  even  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.'    0 
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More  Sandstone  Markers  from  Gross-Umstadt 

In  last  year's  spring  issue  of  this  quarterly,  I  presented 
fifteenth-century  gravestones  from  the  Evangelische 
Stadtkirke,  the  Protestant  church  of  Gross-Umstadt  in 
Germany,  which  now  stand  in  the  entrance  haU  of  the  church 
tower.  To  these  I  would  like  to  add  photographs  and  epitaph 
transcriptions  of  other  markers,  which  are  at  present  found 
in  the  churchyard.  Several  tomb  slabs,  one  of  them  included 
here,  (Fig.  1  and  2)  used  to  be  in  the  floor  of  the  church  proper 
but  are  now  placed  in  a  group  in  a  shady  comer  of  the  yard. 
Future  columns  will  include  other  markers,  originally 
attached  to  the  interior  walls  of  the  nave,  which  were  later 
placed  on  the  southern  outside  walls,  presumably  during 
the  1883  and  1967  renovations  of  the  building. 

The  gravestones  are  made  from  local  sandstone.  Not 
only  did  outdoor  storage  contribute  to  rapid  weathering,  but 
unfortunate  though  well-meant  treatments  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  subsequent  application  of  hot  linseed  oil  contributed 
to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  stone  surfaces.  The  good 
news  is  that  they  have  been  spared  by  vandals  so  far.  The 
church  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  town's  historic  district, 
right  on  the  market  place.  Whereas  the  building  is  open  to 
parishioners  and  visitors  during  the  daytime,  the  churchyard 
is  closed,  but  a  key  can  be  obtained  from  the  sexton,  who 
lives  down  the  street.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Naggatz 
for  kindly  letting  me  in  as  soon  as  I  contacted  her. 

The  slab  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  2  is  broken  in  two  pieces, 
with  several  fragments  missing  from  the  left  edges.    The 
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inscription  is  still  legible,  although  some  words  have 
disappeared  with  the  fragments.  One  can  not  tell,  however, 
what  the  two  coats-of-arms  once  were.  The  text  is  in  Latin. 

[...T...ER.../TAD...S.NCERI  A]  HORA  AGNITA  N|VILLI.../OVIS.../ 
...VIM...] 

ANNO  CHRISTI  1578  DIE  lACOBI  NATVS  EST  HO/NORABILIS  VIR 
DONfflvA'S  CONRADVS  RORICH  HAC  IN  VRB/E  PARENTE  HONESTO 
VALENTINO  RORICH  QVON/DAM...SENATORE  ET  MATRE  ELIZA/ 
BETA  FLICKIANA  A  QVIBVS  A  TENERIS  IN  VERAE/  PIETATIS  STVDIO 
EDVCATVS  ET  MVSIS  CON/SECRATVS  ANNO  1606  -  FVENTVTE  ERV/ 
DIENDA  SCHOLASTICA  COEPIT  GRATI/FICARI  PATRIAE  VSQVE  AD 
4  L\NNVARII  611  -  QVO/FIDEI  IPSIUS  COMMISSUS  EST/ECCLESD\E 
HUIUS  DL^CONATUS/MATRIMONIUM  CONTRAXFT  -  ANNO  -  600/ 
CUM  PUDICISSIMA  VIRGINE  AMMELIA  SEBASTIANI  MAGSEMII 
PRAETORIS  LENG/FELDENSIS  FILLAEX  QUA4  SUSCEPrT/VTRTVSQVE 
SEXVS  LFVEROS  QVO/RVM  DVO  ADHVC  SU[N]T  SUPERSTI/TES  HAC 
DEFU[N]CTA-  ANNO  -  616  -  AD  SE/CUNDAM  VOTAM  TRANSHT  CUM 


SPECTA/TAFEMINAREGINATHEODORI/ESSELBRONIIQUAESTORIS 
QUONDAM /PALATINI  VIDUA  RELICTA  EX  QUA /DUOS  SUSCEPFT 
LIBEROS  QUORUM/UNUS  ADHUC  SUPERSTES  TANDEM/ 
[...FEBRUARII]  ANNO  MDCXXI 

The  epitaph  tells  us  that  Konrad  Rorich  was  born  on  St. 
Jacob's  day  1578.  His  parents  were  Valentin  Rorich,  former 
member  of  the  town  council,  and  Elisabeth  Flick.  They 
brought  him  up  in  piety  and  encouraged  his  studies.  In  1606 
he  began  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  education  of  his  home 
town's  schoolchildren.  He  followed  this  career  until  January 
4, 1611,  when  he  was  made  the  deacon  of  his  church.  In  1600 
he  married  the  virtuous  virgin  Ammelia,  daughter  of  the 
former  mayor  of  Lengfeld,  Sebastian  Magsam.  She  gave  him 
four  children  of  both  sexes,  two  of  whom  survived  him. 
Ammelia  died  in  1611  and  he  married  Regina,  the  respected 
widow  of  Palatine  magistrate  Theodor  Esselbron.  He  had 
two  children  with  her,  one  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died 
in  February  1621. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  transcriptions  of  all  the  church  and  churchyard 
markers  are  in  Dreizehn  Jahrhunderte  Kirche  in  Gross- 
Umstadt,  Konigstein:  Die  Blaiien  Biicher,  1993.  AK]    0 


Photos  by  Angelika  Kruger-Kahloula 
Figs.  1  and  2     Broken  stone  for  Konrad  Rorich  inscribed 
in  Latin  in  the  Gross-Umstadt  Church  Cemetery. 


25th  ANNIVERSARY  CONFERENCE  TO 
BE  HELD  IN  SAVANNAH  IN  2002 

Exciting  plans  are  underway  for  the  2002  AGS 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  at  the 
Savannah  College  of  Arts  and  Design,  June  20  to  23. 
Fred  Oakley  will  be  Conference  Chair  and  Sharyn 
Thompson  will  be  Program  Chair. 

Fred  contacted  AGS  member  Susan  Myers  in 
Savannah  who  furnished  him  with  a  number  of 
excellent  contacts:  Roger  Smith,  Director  of  Education 
and  Outreach,  and  Deb  Haywood,  ,  at  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society;  Terry  Shaw,  chairman  of 
Bonaventure  Historical  Society;  and  Hugh  Golson  at 
Laurel  Grove  Cemetery. 

On  a  recent  site  visit  to  check  out  the  college  and 
meet  the  above  contact  people,  Fred  also  checked  out 
some  cemeteries.  In  addition  to  Bonaventure  and 
Laurel  Grove,  he  visited  two  Jewish  high-walled 
cemeteries,  Hillcrest  Abby  Memorial  Cemetery,  an 
adjacent  Catholic  cemetery,  and  Colonial  Park 
Cemetery,  where  he  found  AGS  conservation 
workshop  leader  David  Via  at  work  with  his  crew.  Out 
of  the  city  he  visited  Midway  Colonial  Cemetery,  burial 
place  of  Puritans  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts; 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  in  Rincon,  where 
Salzburgers  from  Austria  are  buried;  and  the  coastal 
town  of  Sunbury.  Some  of  these  cemeteries  will 
doubtlessly  be  on  the  bus  tours. 

Pencil  a  trip  to  Savannah  into  your  schedule  June 
20-23,  2002  and  make  plans  to  attend  AGS's  25th 
Anniversary  Conference! 
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Burial    Hill    in    the    1990s, 
Plymouth  Massachusetts 

By  Barbara  J.  Bradford  Rohinson,  Howard 
E.  Robinson  and  Cynthia  L.  Robinson 

Hardcover;  650  pages,  81/2  x  11 

38  photographs  (including  some  by  James 

Blachowicz,  contributor  to  Mnrlcers  XV  and 

XVIl) 
Available  from  The  Plymouth  Public 

Library  Corporation,  132  South  Street, 

Plymouth,  MA  02360 

$45.00  plus  $5  shipping 

Review  by  Sarah  Brophy 

The  authors  describe  this  as  "a  six-year 
cemetery  mapping  project  with 
descriptions,  conditions  and  some 
photographs."  The  Plymouth  Public 
Library  Corporation  describes  it  as  "a 
comprehensive  catalog  of  the  more  than 
2,000  gravestones  dating  from  1657  on  a 
hill  overlooking  Cape  Cod  Bay  where  the 
Pilgrims  built  their  first  fort.  It  was 
compiled  over  six  years  during  the  1990s 
as  a  labor  of  love  by  Howard  and  Barbara 
Robinson  of  Portland,  Oregon."  I  think  it 
is  a  marvelous  record,  and  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  field  of  gravestone 
studies. 

There  are  eighteen  sections  in  Burial 
Hill.  Each  stone,  in  its  section,  has  a 
number  that  corresponds  to  the  hand- 
drawn  map,  and  a  reference  to  its  entry  in 
any  of  the  two  earlier  published  surveys 
of  Burial  Hill.  The  entry  notes  the 
deceased's  war  designation,  all  dates  and 
names  listed  on  the  stone,  the  Robinsons' 
survey  date  (sometimes  two  if  someone 
revisited  a  stone),  stone  type,  and  usually 
a  brief  description  of  the  stone  shape  and 
carving,  any  distinctive  features,  and 


condition. 

Following  the  574  pages  of  marker 
entries  there  is  a  31-page  name  index,  an 
index  of  place  names  as  they  appear  on 
stones,  and  one  for  causes  of  death  as  they 
appear  on  stones. 

Appendix  A  lists  veterans  with  their 
birth  and  death  dates  as  known,  stone 
locations  in  the  cemetery,  and  war  service. 
There  are  79  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  buried  here,  another  twelve  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  48  from  the  Civil  War. 

Appendix  B  lists  the  stones  not  found 
during  this  survey,  but  recorded  in  Bradford 
Kingman's  or  Benjamin  Drew's  accounts. 
Kingman's  work  was  published  in  1892,  but 
taken  from  hand-copied  notes  of  inscriptions 
begun  in  1852.  Drew's,  the  authors  say,  was 
copyrighted  in  1894,  but  includes  a  death 
date  as  late  as  1896.  Drew  did  not  mention 
when  his  survey  was  done.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  cemetery 
survey  truly  cherish  those  early  epitaph 
records  as  we  face  so  many  illegible  or  lost 
ones  today. 

The  Section  Notes  in  Appendix  C 
summarize  the  information  with  totals  of 
headstones  and  footstones,  earliest  and  latest 
death  dates  inscribed,  descriptions  of  other 
features  (tombs,  markers),  and  identification 
of  signed  stones  if  any,  and  any  stones  in  this 
section  that  they  found  but  were  not  listed 
in  Kingman  or  Drew. 

In  a  perfect  world,  I  would  have  loved 
to  see  a  short  history  on  the  Burial  Ground 
as  a  cultural  artifact  itself.  But  this  is  not  a 
history  of  the  Burial  Ground;  it's  a  record  of 
this  place  in  the  1990s.  This  work  is  an 
extraordinary  example  of  dedication  and 
evidence  of  true  passion.  Thank  you 
Barbara,  Howard  and  Cynthia  Robinson. 

Encounters 

Softcover 

Photographs  and  introduction  by 
Gregory  Thorp 

Produced  by  The  Hennegan  Company 
No  purchase  information. 

Review  by  Sarah  S.  Brophy 

This  lovely  little  book  has  sixteen  art 
photographs  of  marker  carvings.  Their  dates 
range  from  1715  to  1801.  They  were  found 
in  Massachusetts,  Cormecticut,  Rliode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  New  York.    Each  image  is 


nearly  the  same,  though  the  stone  type  and 
details  of  features  differ  appealingly  in  each. 
The  dominant  image  is  a  face  with  two 
almond  eyes  and  a  distinct  long  and  narrow 
nose.  The  faces  often  have  eyebrows,  pupils, 
and  smiles.  The  photographer  "recognized 
something  expressive  in  [these  faces], 
something  universal  of  ourselves,"  and  chose 
images  with  texture,  personality,  and 
distinction. 

Mr.  Thorp  artfully  notes  the  marker 
name,  place,  and  a  date,  but  gives  no  other 
information  of  cemetery  name,  carver,  or 
other  stone  features.  The  book  is  charming, 
yet  the  historian  in  me  craves  more 
information. 


Who's  Buried  in  Grant's  Tomb? 
A  Tour  of  Presidential 
Gravesites 

by  Brian  Lamb  and  the  C-SPAN  staff 
Foreword  by  Richard  Norton  Smith. 
Afterword  by  Douglas  Brinkley. 

Published  by  National  Satellite  Cable 
Corporation,  Washington  DC,  2000 
Softcover;  224  pages,  including  appendices 

and  bibliography. 
48  pages  of  color  photographs. 
Available  at:    vrww.c-span.org/shop 

$14.95/$11.95 
and  at  the  AGS  office 

members  $12.71,  others  $13.45 

Review  by  Sarah  S.  Brophy 

This  guidebook's  cover  identifies  Brian 
Lamb  and  the  C-Span  staff  as  authors,  but 
Lamb  credits  Carol  Hellwig,  as  does  the 
inside  leaf.  She  did  a  fine  job  in  charge  of 
research  and  writing.  Lamb  visited  the  forty- 
one  presidential  gravesites  and  took  all  but 
one  of  the  photographs. 

Each  chronological  entiy  describes  the 
president's  ascendancy  to  leadership,  and 
relates  the  conditions  of  his  retirement, 
death,  and  funeral.  Political  highlights  are 
primarily  left  for  other  books.  Site  directions 
are  excellent  and  specific.  The  descriptions 
include  valuable  information  on  contacting 
the  site,  pricing,  and  visiting  hours. 
Unfortunately,  each  entry  is  followed  by 
historian  Richard  Norton  Smith's  comments. 
His  facts  often  repeat  those  already  pro\'ided, 
and  his  sensationalism  detracts  from 
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Hellwig's  impartial  presentation. 

Smith  has  made  a  career  of  presidents. 
He  has  published  a  history  of  Herbert 
Hoover;  is  currently  director  of  the  Ford 
Museum;  and  has  been  director  of  the  Ronald 
Reagan  Presidential  Library,  the  Eisenhower 
Center,  and  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presidential 
Library.  His  rather  inauspicious  forward  to 
this  book  should  not  deter  you  from  reading 
on. 

Douglas  Brinkley's  afterword  says  it 
best:  "enlightenment  can  be  found  at  every 
presidential  grave.  It  doesn't  matter  what  the 
various  polls  say  about  a  past  president's 
rank  by  order  of  greatness  .  .  .visiting  any 
one  of  the  presidents'  gravesites  provides  an 
opportunity  to  meditate  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  on  slavery  and 
emancipation,  on  agrarianism  and 
industrialism-on  any  event,  large  or  small, 
that  contributed  to  the  forging  of  our  nation. 
For  great  thoughts  are  inspired  by 
contemplating  the  lives  of  great  men,  and 
every  American  president  has  been  great  in 
having  the  supreme  courage  to  take  on  the 
job.  .  .  By  kindling  anew  our  zeal  and 
patriotism,  we  guarantee  that  our  ideals  and 
the  democracy  they  inform  will  endure." 

The  convenient  appendices  review  the 
president's  dates  of  office  and  retirement,  the 
life  and  death  dates  of  them  and  their  wives, 
their  places  of  burial.  Burial  sites  are  listed 
by  state.  There  are  listings  for  the  thirteen 
presidential  libraries,  beginning  with 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes'  in  Ohio. 

Each  of  us  visits  gravesites  to  make  our 
own  connection  to  those  who  have  died.  This 
book  allows  us  each  to  do  so  on  our  own 
terms  (if  you  skip  the  Smith  version).  If  you 
cannot  visit  these  sites,  read  this  book;  if 
you  can,  take  it  with  you.     0 

Final  Destinations:  A  Travel 
Guide  for  Remarkable 
Cemeteries  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana 

By  Bryan  Woolley,  Larry  Bleiberg,  Leon 
Unruh,  Jean  Simmons,  Tom  Simmons, 
Kathryn  Straach,  and  Bob  Bersano 

Softcover;  250  pages,  index,  photographs 

Available  fromUniversity  of  North  Texas 

Press,  Denton,  TX  1-800-826-8911  or 


www.tamu.edu/upress/ 
$18.95  +  $4.50  shipping.  Credit  cards 
accepted. 

[Editor's  Note:  We  have  two  reviews  for  Final 
Destinations.  Given  the  substantial  territory 
covered  in  the  hook,  we  need  both  these  views 
to  address  it  all.  SB] 

Review  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

In  mid-1998,  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
solicited  the  names  of  interesting  cemeties 
and  gravestones  within  its  five-state  read- 
ership area.  These  were  intended  for  use 
in  a  one-time  Travel  Section  spread  in  a 
Sunday  edition.  Reader  response  was 
overwhelming;  the  "one-time"  effort  did 
not  end  until  many  months  and  forty-five 
stories  later.  The  popular  series  has  now 
come  full  circle  with  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  book  format. 

That  not  being  its  primary  purpose, 
there  is  little  discussion  of  the  artistic  mer- 
its of  most  of  the  gravemarkers  featured, 
but  some  attention  is  directed  toward  re- 
gional folk  art,  "big-name"  deceaseds,  and 
the  sometimes  bizarre.  Within  its  250 
pages,  readers  will  find  fifty  black  and 
white  photo  illustrations.  Its  6  x  9-inch  size 
makes  it  handy  for  cemetery  outings  and 
the  index  is  useful  for  on-the-spot  look-ups 
and  ready  reference. 

The  book's  subtitle,  "A  Travel  Guide 
for  Remarkable  Cemeteries  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana" is  an  apt  description  of  what  you  can 
expect  of  it.  The  cemeteries  are  detailed  by 
state  and  each  has  a  small  inset  map  show- 
ing where  the  city  or  town  is  located 
therein.  Driving  directions  are  given  for 
zeroing  in  on  some  of  the  cemeteries  (but 
not  all). 

Don't  expect  anything  too  esoteric  — 
Final  Destinations  is  intended  to  entertain 
and  instruct  the  general  reader.  It  does  so 
admirably,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
articles  are  the  work  of  professional  jour- 
nalists, and  the  photographs  are  evidence 
of  a  practiced  hand. 

Review  by  Richard  Veit 

If  you  are  a  cemetery  aficionado  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Texas  or  any  of  the  adjoining 
states.  Final  Destinations:  A  Travel  Guide  for 


Remarkable  Cemeteries  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  is  the 
book  for  you.  Bryan  Woolley,  Larry 
Bleiberg,  Leon  Unruh,  Jean  Simmons,  Tom 
Simmons,  Kathryn  Straach,  and  Bob 
Bersano,  writers  for  the  Dallas  Morfiitig 
News,  have  pooled  their  talents  and  put 
together  an  excellent  guide  to  some  of  the 
southwest's  most  interesting  cemeteries. 
The  focus  is  not  gravemarkers;  rather,  it  is 
unusual  and  noteworthy  burial  grounds. 

Over  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Texas  cemeteries,  the  tour  begining  in  east- 
em  Texas  and  slowly  wending  its  way  west 
across  the  state.  Then  it  crosses  the  border 
into  New  Mexico,  before  circling  back 
through  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana. 

Several  of  the  cemeteries  noted  in 
Texas  are  real  gems,  wonderful  examples 
of  vernacular  architecture  such  as  the  sand- 
stone false  crypts  of  the  Sturrock  family  in 
Colmesneil.  Amazing  monuments 
abound,  including  the  larger-than-life- 
sized  piano  of  entertainer  and  pianist 
Madge  Ward  in  Tyler  Carefully  manicured 
earthen  mounds  covering  the  graves  of 
Native  Americans  buried  on  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Indian  Reservation  provide  an 
interesting  link  with  the  prehistoric  mound 
building  cultures  of  North  America.  The 
authors  also  take  us  to  the  final  resting- 
places  of  several  heroes  of  Texas'  war  for 
independence,  including  Sam  Houston, 
Stephen  Austin,  and  Elizabeth  Crockett, 
Davy's  wife.  More  recent  luminaries  in- 
terred in  Texas  include  the  nation's  36th 
president,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  buried 
on  his  ranch  in  Gillespie  County,  and  rock 
star  Stephen  Ray  Vaughan  buried  in  Lau- 
rel Land  Cemetery,  Oak  Cliff. 

A  different  side  of  history  is  repre- 
sented by  Jesse  James,  as  elusive  in  death 
as  in  life — three  Texas  cemeteries  claim  to 
hold  his  body.  The  infamous  bank  robbers, 
Bonnie  Parker  and  Clyde  Barrow,  are  also 
holed  up  in  Texas.  Today  they  are  hiding 
in  two  different  Dallas-area  cemeteries. 

More  attention  might  have  been  fo- 
cused on  the  varied  ethnic  groups  that 
settled  in  Texas.  Chapters  on  the  Pioneer 
Graveyard  in  Fort  Davis,  which  contains 
some  beautifully  carved  sandstone  mark- 
ers erected  by  Hispanic  settlers,  and  Der 
Stadt  Friedhof  (a.k.a.  The  City  Cemetery), 
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a  German  cemetery  in  Fredericlcsburg,  left 
this  reader  wanting  more. 

It  seems  tliat  New  Mexico's  cemeter- 
ies liold  a  disproportionate  number  of  gun- 
slingers  and  pioneers.  Billy  the  Kid  and 
fellow  outlaws  Tom  O'FoUiard  and  Charlie 
Bowdrie,  all  recipients  of  Sheriff  Pat 
Garrett's  rough  justice,  rest  together  behind 
bars  at  Fort  Sumner  Ironically  the  bars 
serve  to  protect  the  gunmen  from  latter  day 
miscreants  who  have  repeatedly  stolen  the 
footstone  from  their  grave. 

Other  famous  permanent  residents  of 
New  Mexico  include  the  author  D.H. 
Lawrence,  whose  ashes  mixed  with 
concrete  form  part  of  a  shrine  in  Taos,  and 
my  personal  favorite,  HAM  the 
astrochimp.  HAM  hurtled  into  space 
aboard  a  Redstone  Rocket  in  1961.  After 
returning  to  earth  he  lived  out  his 
retirement  in  North  Carolina.  Today  he 
rests  at  the  International  Space  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Alamogordo. 

The  short  section  on  Oklahoma's 
cemeteries  includes  the  grave  of  humorist 
and  Wild  West  show  cowboy  Will  Rogers. 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  which  once  served  as 
a  prisoner-of-war  camp  for  Native 
Americans,  contains  the  graves  of  several 
prominent  chiefs  including  Geronimo, 
Satanta  of  the  Kiowas,  and  Quanah  Parker, 
a  Comance.  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  is 
noteworthy  as  the  site  of  Showman's  Rest, 
an  area  of  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  popular 
among  circus  performers. 

Arkansas  is  briefly  covered  before 
Final  Destinations  moves  on  to  Louisiana. 
Several  of  New  Orlean's  famous  cemeteries 
are  detailed  including  St.  Louis  No.  1  and 
Metairie,  reputedly  the  most  beautiful 
cemetery  in  the  United  States.  No  less 
interesting,  though  not  as  aesthetically 
pleasing  is  Holt  Cemetery,  New  Orlean's 
potter's  field. 

Final  Destinations  lives  up  to  its  title 
and  provides  a  useful  introduction  and 
guide  to  some  truly  remarkable  cemeteries. 
It  is  cleanly  produced  and  only  a  few 
grainy  photographs  mar  an  otherwise 
excellent  presentation.  The  information 
provided  is  accurate  and  left  me  wanting 
more.  Hopefully,  other  authors  will  follow 
the  lead  of  this  fine  team  and  produce 
similar  guidebooks  to  cemeteries  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.     0 


Notes  &  Queries 

Can  Anyone  Help  This  Researcher? 

For  my  book  on  sculptured  figures  and 
motifs  made  from  plaster  of  Paris  I  have 
found  two  American  stone  cutters  from  the 
eighteenth  century  who  fashioned  such 
works  in  this  medium.  I  hope  Association 
members  might  be  able  to  provide  me  with 
information  on  other  artisans  active  before 
1800  who  attempted  to  broaden  their 
business  in  a  similar  manner 

The  two  stone  cutters  who  have  been 
identified  are  Henry  C.  Geyer,  Boston,  who 
advertised  on  January  25, 1770  that  he  had 
for  sale  a  number  of  busts.  .  .  animals  such 
as  parrots  and  cats  made  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
On  November  30,  1797  C.  F.  Legrand  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  advertised  all  sorts  of 
sculpture  and  carving  in  marble,  wood,  and 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Any  further  information  would  be 
deeply  appreciated.  — William  B.  Jones,  235 
East  61  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021,  tel.  (212) 
752-6613,  fax  (212)  750-1101. 


Cemetery  is  named  a 
National  Historic  Landmark 

New  Haven's  Grove  Street  Cemetery 
has  been  designated  as  a  National  Historic 
Landmark.  The  cemetery  is  the  ninth  place 
in  New  Haven  and  the  60th  place  in 
Connecticut  to  be  named  to  the  elite  list  of 
landmarks.  Established  in  1796,  its 
Egyptian-revival  gate  was  added  in  1845. 

Former  Yale  presidents,  inventor  Eli 
Whitney,  lexicographer  Noah  Webster, 
scientist  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  Jr., 
paleontologist  Othniel  C.  Marsh  and  Walter 
Camp,  father  of  American  football,  are 
among  the  prominent  people  buried  there. 

On  Saturday  September  23,  2000,  a 
ceremony  was  held  by  leaders  from  the  city 
and  Yale  University  featuring  song  and 
proclamations,  along  with  remarks  from 
Mayor  John  DeStefano;  Yale  President 
Emeritus  Howard  Lamar,  who  chairs  the 
cemetery  association;  and  Robert  Leeney,  a 
leading  historian  of  the  New  Haven 
commimity. 

[From  articles  in  the  Neiv  Haven  Register, 
September  18, 2000,  and  the  Yale  Bulletin,  September 
15,  2000,  sent  in  by  William  G.  Conway.] 

[Editor's  Note:    A  list  of  cemeteries  on  the 


National  Register  in  your  state  is  available  from 
the  AGS  office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207, 
Greenfield,  MA  01301,  along  with  instructions 
on  how  nominate  a  cemetery  for  the  National 
Register  Cost  is  $3.00.  RO] 

Key  West  Cemetery  Featured 

For  stories  of  history,  conservation,  and 
happenings  in  Key  West  Cemetery  (1846), 
see  the  article  "Tales  from  the  Crypt"  in  the 
November/December  2000  issue  of 
Preservation:  The  Magazine  of  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  Written  by 
Ann  Beattie  with  photographs  by  Brian 
Smith,  the  article  is  informative  and 
entertaining. 

Collection  of  Funeral  Invitations  is 
Acquired 

The  University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 
recently  acquired  a  collection  of  over  400 
printed  funeral  invitations  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  dating  from  1802  to  1846.  Gen. 
John  Moore  M'Calla,  who  died  in  1873, 
assembled  the  collection.  He  was  a 
Lexington  attorney,  owner  of  The  Kentucky 
Gazette,  a  director  of  the  Transylvania 
Botanic  Garden,  and  a  trustee  of  the  town. 
An  article  in  The  Kentucky  Review,  Vol.  XV, 
No.  1,  2000,  pp.  17-31,  titled  "Gen.  John  M. 
M'Calla's  Collection  of  Lexington  Funeral 
Invitations"  by  James  D.  Birchfield  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  the  collection. 
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Members  in  the  News 

Recent  Deaths 

Many  members  who  were  active  in  the 
mid-1980s  will  fondly  remember  ALICE 
BUNTON  of  Bethany,  Connecticut,  who  died 
on  October  18,  2000,  at  the  age  of  75.  She 
served  on  the  AGS  board  of  trustees,  was 
conference  registration  chairman,  worked  at 
the  AGS  sales  table,  and  led  participation 
sessions  on  making  gravestone  rubbings 
during  her  active  years  in  the  association. 
She  recorded  the  gravestone  inscriptions  in 
Bethany's  five  cemeteries,  looked  up  old 
probate  records  and  church  records,  and 
compiled  all  this  information  into  a 
notebook  which  she  hoped  to  publish  one 
day.  She  was  Bethany's  Town  Clerk  and 
Town  Treasurer,  and  clerk  of  the  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Finance,  as  well  as  serving  as  co-chair  of  the 
Bicentennial  and  Sesquicentennial 
committees  for  the  town.  She  authored  the 
book,  Bethany's  Old  Houses  and  Community 
Buildings. 

Also  during  the  1980s  IVAN  RIGBY 
attended  a  number  of  conferences  along 
with  FRANCIS  DUVAL  who  died  some  years 
ago.  We  received  word  that  Ivan  died  on 
October  25,  2000,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  had 
been  living  with  an  uncle's  family  until  he 
developed  an  infection  and  was  then  cared 
for  in  a  nursing  home  while  being  visited 
frequently  by  a  number  of  friends.  He 
subsequently  came  down  with  pneumonia 
and  died.  He  is  buried  in  LaFallotte, 
Tennessee,  in  a  family  plot  with  his  parents 
and  sister,  Kate.  In  a  letter  to  Jessie  Farber 
from  his  niece,  she  mentioned  that  his 
fascination  for  early  American  folk  art 
continued  to  interest  him  to  the  end. 

We  have  also  received  word  that  DR. 
JAMES  DEETZ,  one  of  our  Forbes  Award 
recipients  at  the  June  2000  conference  died 
in  December 

Those  of  you  who  were  active  in  the 
association's  early  years  will  remember 
these  people  with  affection. 

Exhibit  on  Famous  Women 

During  November  2000  an  exhibit  was 
held  at  the  Center  for  Thanatology  Research 
and  Education  in  Brooklyn,  curated  by 
ROBERTA  HALPORN,  director  of  the  Center 
Featured  were  rubbings  and  photographs 
of  the  gravestones  of  famous  women 


including  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Harriet 
Tubman,  Emma  Lazarus  who  wrote  the 
inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  birth 
control  pioneer  Margaret  Sanger.  Not  all 
were  rubbings  of  gravestones — one  was  a 
rubbing  of  a  plaque  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
honoring  Emily  Warren  Roebling,  who 
oversaw  completion  of  her  ailing  husband's 
engineering  masterpiece.  The  exhibit  was 
coupled  with  two  evenings  of  poetry 
readings  by  the  winners  of  a  poetry  contest 
on  the  subject  "Women  of  Valor:  Lives  and 
Losses."  The  exhibit  was  supported  by  a 
grant  from  the  Brooklyn  Arts  Council. 

Responses  to  Barbara  Rotundo's 
Epitaph  Series 

We  have  had  several  responses  to 
Barbara's  series  on  epitaphs.  Kit  Flannery 
sent  some  excellent  photos  of  epitaths  she 
found  on  contemporary  gravemarkers  in 
Utah  and  Colorado.  Because  they  are 
contemporary  stones,  to  print  them  we 
would  have  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
cemetery  and  families.  So  instead,  we  will 
share  with  you  some  of  the  epitaphs  with 
brief  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or  carving  on 
the  stones. 


When  I'm  knee  deep  in  a  crystal  clear  river 
I  feel  like  I've  touched  a  little  part  of  eternity. 
(Scene  of  a  fisherman  standing  in  a  river 
with  a  fish  caught  in  his  hand  net.) 
— Preston,  Utah 


For  me  football  is  what  I'll  remember  most 
and  the  way  I'U  remember  a  lot  of  my  friends 
(Monument  for  an  18  year  old  - 
carvings  of  clasped  hands,  2  figures 
playing  tackle  football,  and  a  boy  with 
a  baseball  bat) — Logan,  Utah 


Cultivate  your  own  garden  of  forms. 

(monument  to  a  sculptor) — Logan,  Utah 


I'd  rather  see  the  boys  have  a  new  baseball 
field  than  have  a  new  automobile  myself. 
(A  huge  3-dimensional  baseball  stands 
on  a  pedestal  which  is  between  two 
slabs  of  granite  with  this  inscription.) 
— Laketown,  Utah 


"I'm  not  Tailgaiting,  I'm  Drafting." 

(Scene  of  mountains,  hawk  flying, 
pickup  truck,  two  evergreens) 

— Brigham  City,  Utah 

***** 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  and  the  mind  are  two  of  the  most 
important  labors  of  man. 

(Two  scenes  — student's  school  desk 
with  "Wife-mother-teacher"  below  it 
and  a  tractor  with  "Husband-father- 
farmer"  below  it) — Brigham  City,  Utah 
***** 

My  God  has  given  me  a  second  chance. 

He  gave  me  time 

To  get  my  life  back  in  order 

He  has  been  my  inspiration. 

My  guide  to  eternal  life. 

My  spirit  will  live  on  forever 

(On  stone  for  the  brother  of  two  other 

children) — Brigham  City,  Utah 
***** 

Scene   —   stuffed    monkey,   porcelain 

photograph    of    the    eleven-year-old 

deceased,  a  full-sized  soccer  ball  and  the 

words  "I'm  so  lucky." — Brigham  City,  Utah 
***** 

"I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to 
live  deliberately  to  front  only  the  essential 
facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what 
it  had  to  teach,  and  not  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that  I  had  not  lived." 

(Scene  of  mountains  and  two  evergreen 
trees)  — Brigham  City,  Utah  0 


CONFERENCE  2001 

Your  2001  Conference  Staff 
for  the  Boston  Area  AGS 
Conference  is  looking  forward  to 
hosting  you  in  June.  If  you  plan 
to  come  but  did  not  receive 
registration  information  and 
forms  by  now,  please  ask  the  AGS 
office  to  send  the  registration 
mailing  to  you. 

The  program  this  year 
includes  the  Conservation  and 
Documentation  Workshops  on 
Thursday,  the  Participation 
Sessions  on  Friday,  and  the 
Cemetery  Tours  on  Saturday 
followed  by  the  Awards  Banquet 
Saturday  evening.  0 
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Calendar 

Saturday,  May  5,  2001  -  Spring  Conference  of  the  Maine  Ge- 
nealogical Society.  Held  at  Reeds  Brook  Middle  School  in  Hampden, 
Maine. 

Saturday,  September  29, 2001  -  Fall  Conference  of  the  Maine 
Genealogical  Society.  Held  at  Skowhegan  Area  High  School. 

Businesses  or  historical  societies  with  appropriate  displays 
and/or  merchandise  to  sell  are  welcomed.  Contact  Margaret  Viens 
prior  to  April  20  and  September  14  respectively  if  you  wish  to  be  a 
vendor  or  have  a  display.  Her  address  is  14  Ridge  Road,  Waterville, 
ME  04901,  email  at  mfviens@mint.net. 


Karin  Sprague,  slate  gravestone  sculptor,  will  be  holding  three 
workshops  titled  "Letters  Carved  in  Slate"  where  students  will  learn 
and  practice  the  "lost  art"  of  handcarving  a  letter  into  stone.  By  the 
end  of  the  workshop  students  will  complete  a  small  slate  tablet 
with  an  image  or  message  using  a  mallet  and  chisel. 

April  21-22  -  Brookfield  [MA]  Craft  Center 

(203)  775-4526,  brookfieldcraftcenter.org 
June  25-29  -  The  Carving  Studio  and  Sculpture 

Center  (802)  438-2097,  carvingstudio.com 
September  29-30  -  Hancock  Shaker  Village 

(413)  443-0188,  hancockshakervillage.org 


Member's  Comment 

Jeanne  Robinson,  executive  director  of  Oregon  Historic 
Cemeteries  Association  comments  on  the  article  in  our  last  issue 
about  the  Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery  conservation 
project:  "I  have  often  encouraged  people  to  get  involved  in  efforts 
to  protect,  preserve,  and  beautify  our  pioneer  burial  grounds 

[whether  their  ancestors  are  buried  there  or  not] Imagine  my 

delight  when  I  read  beneath  Fig.  4,  'Before  cleaning,  the  1782  red 
sandstone  of  Captain  John  Carothers  looked  much  like  the  one  in 
the  foreground.'  This  man  and  all  the  other  Carothers  buried  at 
Silver  Spring  are  my  relatives. . .  I  feel  grateful  to  all  of  the  volunteers 
who  gave  so  selflessly  of  their  time  and  energy  to  care  for  someone 
else's  family  graves.  Bless  you  all." 


Drawing  by  Virginia  Rockwood 
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The  gravestone  in  the  cover  photo  was  carved  in  1991  by  Holly  Yoiing  and  Joseph  Kincannon  of  Austin,  Texas.  The 
stone  stands  in  the  Hawley,  Massachusetts,  cemetery.  Photo  is  by  Gregory  Thorp  of  New  London,  Connecticut. 
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Although  gravestones  have  been 
used  since  prehistoric  times,  there  had 
been  no  written  discussion  about 
gravestones  until  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  result  no  single 
vocabulary  developed  for  talking  about 
gravestones. 

For  instance,  in  the  United  States 
scholars  of  colonial  slate  gravestones 
adopted  the  architectural  term 
"tympanum"  for  the  shaped  top  of 
colonial  stones,  and  that  word  is  used 
in  the  many  books  and  articles  that  have 
since  been  written  about  colonial  stones 
whatever  their  composition:  slate, 
marble,  soapstone,  etc.  We  could  say 
the  vocabulary  is  universal. 

Yet  Frederick  Burgess,  who  wrote 
the  superb  English  Churchyard 
Memorials,  refers  to  the  "upper  part"  of 
a  headstone,  and  in  his  glossary  he 
defines  tympanum  as  "triangular  panel 
beneath  classical  pediment;  or  between 
lintel  and  arch  in  medieval  doorway." 

Does  this  mean  he  would  not  have 
understood  the  American  use  of  the 
term?  He  would  have  needed  no  more 
than  a  single  illustration  to  understand. 

But  we  cannot  rely  on  peoples' 
understanding,  and  as  AGS  members 
we  must  try  to  speak  and  write  clearly. 
For  instance,  "ye,"  when  it  is  not  an 
archaic  "you,"  really  means  "the."  In 
Old  English  "Y"  stands  for  "th."  (That 
usage  is  called  a  thorn.  Sorry,  I  can't 
help  being  a  retired  English  teacher.) 

Another  word  people  are  misusing 
is  "consort."  According  to  dictionaries 
and  all  written  evidence,  this  word 
means  husband  or  wife.    It  does  not 


mean  a  woman  living  v^ith  a  man  and  not 
married  to  him.  Since  that  word  occurs 
only  on  stones  from  years  when  such 
conduct  was  shocking,  people  who 
misinterpret  it  are  doing  both  the  men 
and  women  whose  names  appear  on  the 
stones  a  great  injustice.  Incidentally,  if  the 
husband  was  still  living,  either  "wife"  or 
"consort"  would  be  correct.  If  the 
husband  had  died,  "widow"  or  "relict" 
would  be  correct. 

Please  be  careful  that  you  are  handing 
on  correct  information.  It  amazes  me  that 
when  people  see  a  plaque  missing  from  a 
white  bronze  gravemarker,  they  assume 
that  the  grovmds  crew  have  removed  it 
so  they  can  store  their  tools  inside.  Do 
we  really  think  so  little  of  workers  that 
we  would  accuse  them  of  destroying  part 
of  a  gravemarker? 

Sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  an  old 
scold,  but  I'm  so  proud  of  all  the 
wonderful  educational  and  preservation 
work  that  our  members  do  that  I  want 
them  to  be  perfect  in  every  way.    0 


CORRECTION:  In  the  last  issue  the 
dates  for  the  San  Francisco  AGS 
Conference  should  have  read  August 
10-12, 2001.  More  than  60  people  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  attending.  More 
information  will  be  available  soon. 


Our  Cover  Photographer  Featured 

The  November  issue  of  Smithsonian 
magazine  and  its  web  site:  www. 
smithsonianmag.si.edu  feature  Gregory 
Thorp's  photos.  On  the  home  page  find 
Images  Gallery  and  then  Gregory  Thorp's 
name. 

AGS  Receives  MCC  Grant 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  AGS  Board 
member  Bob  Klisiewicz,  AGS  has 
received  a  matching  grant  of  $2,000  from 
the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  for 
\h.eAGS  Quarterly. 
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A  Classic  Gravemarker 

Personalization: 

Pure,  Simple,  and 

Meaningful 


By  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


Photos  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  1  -  The  herb  motif  on  the  gravestone  for  Booker  Worthen 
who  was  an  active  member  of  The  Herb  Society  of  America. 

When  Booker  Worthen  died  on  December  14, 1981, 
he  was  buried  in  Little  Rock's  historic  Mount 
Holly  Cemetery,  joining  others  of  the  name.  With 
his  death,  Arkansas  lost  a  third-generation  member  of  a 
prominent  banking  family.  His  interests,  however,  extended 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  business  world  and  this 
compounded  the  difficulty  in  selecting  a  suitable 
gravemarker.  It  soon  became  evident  to  the  family  that  only 
something  very  special  (and  clearly  not  available  from  ready- 
made  choices)  would  represent  the  man  as  they  wished  him 
to  be  remembered. 

The  widow,  Mary  Fletcher  Worthen,  and  three  grown 
sons,  George,  Thomas,  and  Bill,  were  left  behind  to  struggle 
with  the  decision.  And  seldom  is  a  single  family  blessed 
with  so  many  talented  individuals;  son  George  has  continued 
the  family's  banking  tradition;  Tom  is  a  member  of  the 
academic  world;  Bill,  with  his  expertise  as  an  historian,  is 
Director  of  the  Arkansas  Territorial  Restoration  and  a 
respected  author  on  Arkansas  arts  and  crafts  subjects.  From 


Fig.  2  -  Booker  Worthen  gravemarker  with  personalized  rosemary 
herb  motif  (detail  left)  designed  by  Amy  Namowitz  Worthen. 

the  standpoint  of  the  planning  and  execution  of  Worthen's 
gravemarker,  it  is  fortunate  that  their  wives  are  equally  gifted 
and  their  input  was  solicited  as  well. 

Knowing  of  his  love  for  poetry,  family  members 
discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  gravestone  verse  but,  in  the 
end,  they  could  not  reach  unanimous  agreement  on  anything 
they  felt  suitable.  Even  by  broadening  their  frame  of 
reference,  they  were  ill-satisfied  with  the  possible  choices. 
He  had  been  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  books  and  music  failed 
to  lend  themselves  to  an  expression  of  what  the  family  hoped 
to  convey. 

Truly  unique  gravemarkers  are  difficult  to  find. 
Nevertheless,  those  willing  to  expend  the  time  and  effort  to 
do  so  can  produce  a  really  meaningful  gravemarker  that  says 
volumes  about  both  the  individual  memorialized  and  the 
thoughtful  family  left  behind.  As  alternate  ideas  were 
assessed,  all  agreed  that  The  Herb  Society  of  America  was 
especially  close  to  Worthen's  heart  (as  well  as  that  of  his  wife). 
He  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society's  National  Herb  Garden 
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Capital  Fund,  raising  $600,000  in  four  years  for  the  National 
Herb  Garden  in  the  National  Arboretum  in  Washington  (and 
believed  to  be  the  largest  herb  garden  in  the  world). 

More  than  a  year  was  spent  reaching  the  decision.  With 
a  theme  once  settled  upon,  this  is  where  Worthen's  daughter- 
in-law.  Amy  Namowitz  Worthen,  stepped  in.  Born  in  New 
York  City  in  1946,  she  holds  a  B.A.  from  Smith  College  (Phi 
Beta  Kappa)  and  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  Her 
talent  encompasses  a  number  of  art  disciplines;  she  is  one  of 
only  seven  or  eight  practicing  engravers  in  the  country  and 
is  Adjunct  Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Des  Moines  Art  Center.  A 
three-room  studio  in  her  seventy-year-old  home  is  dedicated 
to  her  print-making  activities.  On  another  floor,  a  study  and 
library  offer  a  private  haven  for  research  and  writing.  A 
supportive  family  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  divide  her  time 
between  Des  Moines  and  Italy  where  she  teaches  and  studies. 
Published  in  1998,  Lifeivork:  Portrait  of  loiva  Women  Artists 
portrays  her  as  both  a  multi-faceted  artist  and  an  art  historian. 
Her  work  ranges  from  stunning  examples  of  the  engraver's 
art  to  a  whimsical  Christmas  card,  designed  to  underline 
Iowa's  heavy  economic  dependence  upon  commercial  hog- 
raising  and  sold  to  benefit  a  local  charity.  Nor  was  she  at  a 
loss  or  found  lacking  when  it  came  to  funerary  art. 

Relying  upon  her  mother-in-law's  in-depth  knowledge 
of  herbs,  she  designed  the  gravemarker.  Each  herb  has  its 
individual  meaning  and  the  herb  motifs  incorporated  in  the 
graemarker's  design  were  selected  with  Worthen's  personal 
traits  in  mind:  Rosemary  for  fidelity  and  remembrance;  Bay 
for  nobility;  Basil  for  cheerfulness  and  gaiety. 

No  solo  effort,  it  was  Worthen's  son.  Bill  who  selected 
the  shape  of  the  gray  granite  gravemarker  and  opted  for  its 
highly  polished  surface  (see  Figures  1  and  2).  The  design 
was  executed  by  Allen  Granite  Industries  of  North  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  finished  product  leaves  viewers  satisfied  that  the 
gravemarker  was  given  careful  consideration  and  earnest 
study.  Not  only  aesthetically  attractive,  it  is  a  visual 
expression  of  the  family's  love  and  talent;  its  pleasing  result 
is  one  in  which  even  strangers  can  share.    0 
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Fig.  3  -  The  back 
of  the  Worthen 
gravemarker  in 
Mount  Holly 
Cemetery  in 
Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas (detail 
below). 


Fig.  4  -  Detail  of  herb  motif  on  the  back  of  the 
Worthen  gravemarker. 
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Fig.  1  .  Church  Historian  Carol  Adams  checks  protective 
eyeware  and  other  supplies  prior  to  start  of  gravestone 
cleaning. 

Pennsylvania  Presbyterians 
Clean  Gravestones  of  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 

by  Bill  Forbes 


What  better  way  to  celebrate  our  nation's  224th 
anniversary  than  to  clean  monuments  of  some  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  buried  in  their 
church's  historic  cemetery?  That  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
cemetery  committee  at  Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  burying  ground,  like 
the  congregation,  dates  to  the  mid-1 700s.  Buried  here  are  44 
Revolutionary  War  patriots,  and  the  wife  of  the  only 
clergyman  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Presbyterian  John  Witherspoon. 

The  handsome  stone  Meeting  House,  used  continuously 
for  Sunday  worship  since  1783,  has  been  well-maintained. 
It  was  natural  that  a  burying  ground  should  be  established 
close  to  the  small  log  church  that  had  been  erected  in  1735. 
In  1724  James  Silver  crossed  the  Susquehanna  River  at  what 
is  now  Harrisburg  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
(mostly  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians)  to  inhabit  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  On  his  532  acres  was  a  crystal  clear 
spring,  which  became  a  gathering  place  for  early  settlers  and 
a  preaching  point  for  circuit-riding  pastors  beginning  with 
Alexander  Craighead  in  1734.   A  portion  of  Silver's   land. 


including  the  spring,  was  later  deeded  for  the  establishment 
of  a  church.  Because  it  was  on  the  site  of  the  James  Silver 
spring,  the  name  "Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church"  was 
ultimately  chosen. 

History  abounds  at  Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 
In  addition  to  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  those  within 
the  walls  include  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War, 
both  World  Wars,  and  later  conflicts. 

Five  former  pastors  of  the  Church  are  buried  at  the 
cemetery,  including  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ferguson,  whose  devoted 
service  to  Silver  Spring  Church  spanned  a  full  fifty  years.  As 
unusual  as  this  may  seem  by  today's  standards,  his 
dedication  was  not  unique.  For  all  around  his  grave,  lined 
up  like  soldiers  in  rank  and  file,  family  by  family,  stand  the 
memorials  of  the  hundreds  of  saints  whose  steadfast  love 
and  commitment  to  God,  country,  and  Silver  Spring 
Presbyterian  Church  have  provided  a  sure  foundation  for 
over  two  and  one  half  centuries. 

Conservation  efforts  in  the  two-acre  cemetery  had  been 
inconsistent  over  the  years.  When  founded  in  1734,  no 
thought  was  given  to  fees  for  grave  sites,  thus  there  was  no 
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Fig.  2.  Bottom  half  of  Pvt.  John  Orr's  stone  has  been  cleaned 
with  non-ionic  detergent  and  ammonia-water  by  Bill  Dunn. 

perpetual  maintenance  fund.  With  nearly  2,000  graves,  the 
cemetery  had  never  benefited  from  a  paid  caretaker. 
Beginning  in  1990,  however,  volunteers  from  the  church 
began  heightened  efforts  to  care  for  their  most  "under- 
appreciated asset,"  the  historic  cemetery. 

"Cleaning  gravestones  wasn't  our  first  priority,"  says 
Committee  Chairman  Dennis  Jackson.  "That  was  partly 
because  of  a  feeling  that  monuments  dating  back  to  1747 
shouldn't  look  like  they  were  installed  yesterday."  But  as 
the  Cemetery  Committee  surveyed  the  gravestones,  they 
recognized  that  dirt,  acid-rain,  and  biological  growth  were 
gaining  ground  too  readily.  "Frankly,  we  didn't  know  how 
to  proceed,"  continues  Jackson.  "Early  discussions  centered 
around  power-washing  with  mild  household  detergents, 
which  we  now  know  to  be  wrong  on  both  counts." 

Originally  the  gravestone  cleaning  project  had  been 
scheduled  for  Independence  Day  weekend  but  had  to  be 
postponed.  The  committee  was  used  to  making  such 
adjustments;  they  had  worked  together  as  a  team  for  nearly 
three  years.  One  of  the  earlier  projects  had  been  repairs  to 
the  cemetery's  slate-topped  wall  (new  mini-trusses,  slate,  and 
pointing).  Most  of  the  wall  was  built  in  1799  at  a  cost  of 
$802.  When  the  cemetery  was  expanded  in  1849,  the  wall 
was  extended.  During  the  past  year  the  committee  had  also 
upgraded  the  turf  with  topsoil  and  seed,  and  published  a 
directory  of  graves. 


Fig.  3.     Volunteer  Tom  Bradshaw  cleans  the  slate  gravestone  of 
Elizabeth  Mateer  with  non-ionic  detergent  and  cold  water. 

"Fortunately,  we  discovered  the  AGS  web-site 
(www.gravestonestudies.org)  and  were  able  to  tap  into  the 
knowledge  of  Tracy  Walther,  Fred  Oakley,  and  others,"  adds 
volunteer  Bill  Spoon.  The  group  decided  to  clean  a  half-dozen 
gravestones  as  a  learning  experience,  carefully  selecting  a 
variety  of  materials  (slate,  sandstone,  marble,  granite) 
exhibiting  different  problems  (dirt,  acid-rain,  green  algae  and 
moss,  lichens  of  various  colors,  and  stubborn  black  algae). 

"One  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  discover  as  part  of  our 
pilot  project,"  says  Peg  Westbrook,  "was  whether  inscriptions 
on  the  gravestones  were  easier  to  read  once  they  had  been 
cleaned."  That  turned  out  to  be  the  case  most  of  the  time, 
especially  where  there  were  built-up  layers  of  biological 
growth.  As  hundreds  of  wooden,  thin-slate,  and  sandstone 
monuments  from  the  1700s  were  now  long-gone,  it  was 
important  to  preserve  remaining  monuments  and  their 
inscriptions. 

The  pilot  cleaning  project  was  an  unqualified  success. 
With  guidance  from  AGS,  the  corrunittee  was  able  to  confirm 
what  products  and  techniques  work  best  for  their  particular 
situation.  Now  confident  of  each  process,  they  can  make 
recommendations  to  descendants  or  volunteers  within  the 
Church  who  may  elect  to  do  further  cleaning  of  the 
gravestones  at  this  place  so  rich  in  history. 

Readers  who  would  like  additional  information  about 
Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  and  Cemetery  may  want 
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to  visit    www.silverspring.org  (then  click  on  "Follow  This 
Link,"  "Buildings  &  Grounds,"  and  "Our  Cemetery"). 


Fig.  4.  -  Before  cleaning,  the  1782  red  sandstone  of  Captain  John 
Carothers  looked  much  like  the  one  in  the  foreground. 


Fig.  5.  -  Jerry  Johnson  and  Bob  Wrightstone  struggle  to  remove 
stubborn  black  algae  using  calcium  hypochlorite. 
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17TH  AND  18TH  CENTURY 
GRAVESTONES  AND  CARVERS 


WM 


James  Slater 

373  Bassettes  Bridge  Road 

Mansfield,  CT  06250 

(860)  455-9668 

lygslat@galaxyinternet.net 

(note  new  email  address) 


Thoughts  on  Gravestone  Humor 

This  column  does  not  deal  only  with  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  gravestone  matters  but  rather  with  a 
curiosity  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  about  epitaphs  that  have 
found  their  way  into  a  number  of  little,  usually  humorous 
booklets.  This  curiosity  was  spurred  by  one  that  I  quoted  in 
an  earlier  column  regarding  a  young  widow  who  reputedly 
indicated  on  her  late  husband's  stone  that  she  was  young, 
where  she  lived,  and  that  she  could  be  consoled.  The  stone 
was  reported  to  be  in  Lincoln,  Maine.  Subsequently  I  was 
informed  that  no  such  stone  existed  there.  It  made  me  wonder 
how  many  of  these  "humorous"  and /or  quaint  epitaphs 
were  real  and  how  many  created  for  readers  only.  It  also 
brought  from  memory  one  of  my  first  excursions  into  a 
graveyard  to  see  such  a  stone.  When  I  was  a  high  school 
boy  in  northern  Illinois,  two  friends  and  I  rode  bicycles  from 
Chicago  to  Belvidere,  about  75  miles  away.  But  in  those  days 
one  pedaled  on  fat  balloon  tires  on  heavy  bikes  without 
gears!  One  could  ride  safely  on  the  sparsely  traveled  main 
highways  in  that  flat  prairie  country.  We  had  heard  that  in 
Marengo,  Illinois,  was  a  curious  stone  aboiit  a  murder  and 
went  to  see  if  we  could  find  it.    It  was  there  and  said 

something  like  Mr. "murdered  by  his  wife  and  Dr. 

Cream."  We  did  wonder  if  the  man  was  literally  murdered 
or,  was  he  the  victim  of  his  wife's  good  cooking  and  an 
overindulgence  in  high  fat  dairy  products. 

All  of  this  has  led  me  to  examine  five  little  booklets  of 
epitaphs  to  see  what  they  really  contained.  In  doing  so  I 
hoped  it  might  stimulate  some  AGS  members  living  near 
some  of  the  sites  listed  to  check  and  see  if  the  stones  are  really 
there  and  if  so,  whether  they  say  what  they  are  purported 
to.  The  five  booklets  used  (just  because  they  were  sitting  on 
my  shelf)  were: 

Brandreth,  Gyles.  Famous  Last  Words  and  Tombstone 
Humor.  New  York,  NY:  Sterling  Publishing  Company,  1989, 
(excerpts  from  The  Last  Word,  1979). 

Anonymous.  Comic  Epitaphs  from  the  Very  Best  Old 
Graveyards.  Mt.  Vernon,  NY:  Peter  Paul  Press,  1957. 

Spiegel  E.  (ed.).  A  Small  Book  of  Grave  Humour.  London: 
Pan  Books  Ltd.,  1971. 


Wright,  G.  N.  Discovering  Epitaphs.  Aylesbury  Bucks, 
England:  Shire  Publications,  1972. 

De'ath,  R.  Tombstone  Humour.  London,  England:  Unwin 
Paper  Books,  1983. 

My  first  impression  was  how  chary  most  of  these 
booklets  are  in  telling  the  reader  just  where  a  quoted  epitaph 
is  located  and  the  date  it  was  carved.  Brandreth  (p.  85)  says 
that  the  stone  of  the  young  lady  who  wished  to  be  comforted 
was  in  Lincoln,  Maine.  Since  I  now  knew  this  is  not  true, 
imagine  my  delight  in  finding  in  De'ath  (p.  80)  and  in  Comic 
Epitaphs  (p.  52)  that  this  stone  was  not  in  Lincoln,  Maine,  but 
"at  Aurora  Falls  [America]."  Turning  to  Webster's 
Geographical  Dictionary  however,  I  was  crestfallen  to  not  find 
an  "Aurora  Falls"  listed  despite  finding  "Aurora"  or  "Aurora 
City"  etc.  as  a  county  in  South  Dakota,  a  suburb  east  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  a  city  in  Kane  County,  Illinois  (I  already 
knew  that),  a  city  in  southeast  Indiana  (that  makes  coffins!), 
a  village  in  northeast  Minnesota,  a  city  in  southwest  Missouri, 
one  in  central  Nebraska,  a  village  by  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York, 
a  town  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  and  one  in  southeast 
Ontario  near  Toronto.  So  I  have  given  up  on  this  tantalizing 
epitaph  and  wish  the  young  lady  well — if  she  ever  existed. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  trustworthy  of  these 
booklets  is  that  of  Geoffrey  Wright.  This  is  a  more  scholarly 
booklet  than  any  of  the  others.  It  does  not  merely  deal  with 
humorous  or  odd  epitaphs.  Wright's  booklet  includes  the 
historical  background  of  epitaphs,  shapes  and  symbols, 
discusses  materials  used  including  extant  wooden  and  metal 
markers  and  notes  that  painting  was  common  until  the 
introduction  of  marble.  For  almost  all  of  the  epitaphs  quoted 
there  is  a  statement  of  its  location  in  a  definite  burying  ground 
with  the  name  and  date  of  death.  Wright  then  segregates  his 
epitaphs  by  cause  of  death,  such  as  drowning — fire — 
murder — lightning,  and  by  trade  and  profession.  He  includes 
photographs  of  a  number  of  stones.  The  booklet  concludes 
with  an  excellent  gazetteer  of  cemeteries  all  over  England. 
He  refers  to  an  important  1883  book  by  William  Andrews, 
Curious  Epitaphs,  of  which  he  says  many  have  vanished. 

This,  however,  really  is  a  book  of  British  stones  and  I 
mention  it  here  in  some  detail  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  superior 
in  many  ways  to  any  of  the  other  booklets  and  can  be 
recommended  highly. 

Comic  Epitaphs  from  the  Vei-y  Best  Old  Graveyards  is  the 
booklet  most  often  seen  for  sale  in  my  area  of  the  country.  It 
contains  both  American  and  British  epitaphs,  and  usually 
gives  a  location,  almost  always  an  irritating  one,  such  as 
"Boston"  or  "Union  Corners."  But  many  localities  are 
obviously  New  England  and  others  obviously  British  or  Irish. 
The  dates  of  death  are  not  given  and  the  introduction  states 
that  the  "collection ...  is  hardly  a  serious  historical  one.  Most 
of  the  items  are  genuine  but  many  are  suspect  and  a  few  are 
frankly  contrived."  (We  are  not  told  which  is  which.) 
"Genuine  inscriptions  have  been  somewhat  altered  and  the 
place  names  are  not  reliable."  Thus  it  is  really  an  irritating 
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book.  One  wonders  if  it  is  worthwhile  to  even  go  to  the 
nearby  Farmington,  Connecticut,  burying  ground  (assuming 
the  book  does  mean  Farmington,  Connecticut)  to  see  if  a 
stone  (p.  20)  for  Eliza  Ann  is  there.  This  is  probably  a  book  to 
ignore  unless  one  already  knows  where  the  stone  listed 
actually  exists. 

Spiegel's  A  Source  Book  of  Gravestone  Humour  is  English 
and  more  or  less  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding,  but  it  does 
appear  that  the  author  actually  did  get  his  feet  muddy,  for 
beside  the  inscription  "recreations"  he  usually  states 
"unverified,"  or  "location  uncertain"  and  by  the  recreations 
we  at  least  have  the  names  and  dates.  Spiegel  also  notes  that 
in  consulting  earlier  anthologies  (Andrews,  Beables,  Diprose) 
that  they  had  been  copying  from  each  other  for  nearly  two 
centuries, "nor  were  they  always  too  concerned  with  accuracy 
of  transcription"  and  that  many  of  the  most  quoted  epitaphs 
have  never  been  on  gravestones  at  all.  He  fortunately  was 
able  to  trace  some  of  these  to  a  1791  book  by  John  Bowden, 
"The  Epitaph  Writer,"  consisting  of  six  hundred  original 
epitaphs,  "oral,  admonitory,  humerous  and  satirical"  (a  kind 
of  pattern  book).  It  is  essentially  a  British  collection  with  a 
scattering  from  Malta,  Constantinople,  and  Tombstone, 
Arizona. 

Brandreth's  Famous  Last  Words  and  Tombstone  Humor  has 
the  epitaphs  in  the  last  part  of  the  booklet.  They  are  a  mixture 
of  American  and  British  origins.  It  is  doubtful  how  many  of 
them  the  author  has  actually  seen.  He  states  that  "most  of 
them  have  actually  been  seen  inscribed  on  a  gravestone — 
although  a  few  were  written  for  publication  rather  than 
graveyard  inscription."  Dates  are  not  given,  but  at  least  the 
author  does  give  the  location  when  known,  sometimes  in 
detail,  sometimes  infuriatingly  vague,  such  as  "churchyard 
in  Ohio."  Its  chief  value  is  that  it  locates  with  reasonable 
accuracy  the  purported  location  of  many  stones. 

Richard  De'ath's  Tombstone  Humour,  despite  the  odd 
name  of  the  author,  is  a  rather  interesting  English  booklet. 
The  introduction  is  particularly  unusual  in  that  the  author 
obviously  has  spent  many  hours  in  the  field  actually 
searching  for  epitaphs.  However,  once  again  the  book  has 
been  compiled  in  part  from  previous  work.  The  introduction 
states  that  "obviously  no  guarantee  on  the  authenticity  of 
every  one  is  as  given  though  the  location  has  been  checked 
as  carefully  as  possible."  He  groups  the  epitaphs  into  four 
categories. 

1.  Commonplace  unobjectionable  epitaphs  (by  far  the 

most  abundant) 

2.  Intentionally  objectionable  epitaphs 

3.  Intentionally  grotesque  epitaphs 

4.  Unintentionally  grotesque  epitaphs 

Unfortunately  not  a  single  date  is  given  for  any  stone  in 
this  112-page  book.  Although  chiefly  English,  32  American 
epitaphs  are  included.  One  does  wonder  where 
"Thrustonville,  America"  (p.  23)  is,  or  where  in  New  Jersey 


John  Sykes  (p.  28)  was  spilled  from  a  stagecoach. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Wright,  one  wonders  what 
motivates  the  gathering  of  such  humorous  collections.  One 
thing  now  clear  is  that  these  booklets  do  very  little  to  tell  us 
if  there  is  a  change  over  time  and /or  place  in  the  number 
and  types  of  humor  found  on  gravestones.  Were  the  Puritans 
of  New  England  less  inclined  than  the  English  to  create 
amusing  epitaphs,  and  was  there  a  change  over  the  centuries 
(remember  Peter  Benes'  belief  that  in  Plymouth  County  many 
carvers  used  "punning"  in  their  engraving)?  Clearly  the 
student  of  the  origin  and  use  of  more  conventional  epitaphs 
must  take  these  into  consideration.  But  the  question  I  first 
asked  myself  of  whether  AGS  members  can  ferret  out  actual 
epitaphs  from  fake  ones  cannot  be  assured  from  these  little 
booklets. 

Perhaps  over  the  centuries  humorists  kept  "making  up" 
a  large  proportion  of  these  bizarre  jingles  as  James  Thurber 
did  in  his  life-long  battle  of  the  sexes  when  he  is  said  to  have 
written  "Nat  Bruge  watched  the  moon  coming  up  lazily  out 
of  the  old  cemetery  in  which  nine  of  his  daughters  were  lying. 
And  only  two  of  them  were  dead."  0 


19TH  TO  21ST  CENTURY  GRAVESTONES 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX    75230-4408 


[Editor's  Note:  Beginning  with  this  issue,  Sybil  Crawford  becomes 
editor  of  the  "19th  to  21st  Century  Gravestones"  column  (title  updated 
from  "19th  &  20th  Centwy  Gravestones"  to  bring  us  into  the  new 
millennium)  which  Barbara  Rotundo  edited  previously.  Barbara  has 
now  moved  io  writing  the  President's  Column.    Welcome  Sybill] 

J.  W.,  Sculptor:  Another  of  His  Works 
Discovered  in  Maritimes 

The  acknowledged  authority  on  "J.W.,  Sculptor"  is 
Deborah  Trask  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Museum  in  Halifax.  (It 
was  largely  through  her  long  campaign  for  protective 
legislation  that  the  Protection  of  Cemeteries  Act  [Statutes  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Bill  58,  Chapter  9,  1998]  received  royal  assent 
on  December  3, 1998.)  In  her  published  book.  Life  How  Short: 
Eternity  How  Long,  she  spotlights  gravestone  carving  and 
carvers  in  Nova  Scotia.  As  she  pointed  out,  J.W.'s  work  is 
generally  assigned  to  1820-1839  and  is  unique  in  several 
respects.  The  fact  that  his  gravestones  were  executed  in  slate 
is  unusual  in  itself,  given  the  time  and  place.  Their  height 
and  shape  also  set  them  apart.  Apparently  meaningless 
imagery,  such  as  a  grotesquely  hairy  face,  is  a  further  mark 
of  his  work. 

A  mystery  man  of  sorts,  we  know  neither  from  whence 
J.  W.  came,  nor  where  he  went.  Probate  records  are  frequently 
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helpful  in  making  carver  identification,  but  the  Hants  County 
records  have  failed  to  disclose  that  anyone  with  his  initials 
ever  received  payment  for  a  gravestone.  Hants  County's 
influx  of  New  England  planters  in  1760  leaves  us  with  the 
tantalizing  possibility  that  the  stones  might  have  been 
imported  from  their  former  place  of  residence  or  be  the  work 
of  a  New  England  carver.  Neither  seems  to  be  the  case.  The 
Wood  surname  is  found  in  the  carver  context  in  both  Halifax 
and  rural  Hants  County,  some  miles  to  the  north,  but  J.W.'s 
identity  still  remains  to  be  proven.  For  one  who  emblazoned 
his  name  so  boldly  on  his  gravemarkers  (often  at  the  top),  it 
seems  odd  that  only  initials  were  used — never  his  full  name. 
In  some  instances,  the  size  and  flamboyant  lettering  of  his 
"J.W.,  Sculptor"  take  visual  precedence  over  the  deceased's 
vital  data  and  epitaph.  If  this  fed  the  carver's  ego,  we  have 
to  wonder  how  or  why  he  remained  so  obscure. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  generally  been  conceded  that  all 
"J.W."  stones  had  been  located  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
anything  additional  would  come  to  light.  Yet,  some  unusual 
forces  were  seemingly  at  work.  To  begin  with,  Deborah  Trask 
and  the  author  of  this  article  are  fifth  cousins,  live  thousands 


Photos  by  T.  N.  Sanford 
Fig.  1  The  first-located  fragment 
of  Michael  B.  Grant's  gravestone 


of  miles  apart,  but 
first  met  at  an  AGS 
conference.  The 
author  has  dozens 
of  Nova  Scotia  an- 
cestors and  trips 
to  the  Canadian 
Maritimes  have 
always  included 
cemetery  visits. 
On  one  such  visit 
in  the  mid-1980s,  a 
tour  of  Hants 
County  cemeter- 
ies was  conducted 
by  another  "cou- 
sin," Florence  J. 
(Cox)  Sanford. 
There  must  be 
some  truth  to  the 
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old  saying,  "genes  will  tell,"  as  all  three  of  us  have  a  more 
than  casual  interest  in  cemeteries  and  gravestones,  an  inter- 
est which  would  soon  come  full-circle. 

In  1998,  Florence  Sanford  published  a  history  of 
Summerville,  Hants  County,  a  copy  of  which  I  promptly  pur- 
chased. Not  unexpectedly,  her  book  makes  considerable 
mention  of  Summerville's  prominent  Grant  family.  The  big 
surprise  was  to  see  a  photo  of  a  gravemarker  for  Michael  B. 
Grant — a"J.W."  marker — discovered  quite  by  accident  fol- 
lowing a  visit  Florence  and  Ted  Sanford  made  to  the  Grant 
family's  private  cemetery  in  the  Spring  of  1990.  Florence 
had  not  visited  the  cemetery  in  over  forty  years,  and  Ted 
had  never  been  there  at  all.  A  fragment  of  stone  (Fig.  1)  was 
found  with  the  incised  wording  (from  Malachi  4:2),  "The  sun 
of  righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings."  Be- 
low it  appeared  "J.W.  Scuptor,"  with  its  obvious  misspell- 
ing. While  looking  about  the  area,  a  shallow  depression 
caught  Mr.  Sanford's  eye  and  he  concluded  there  might  be  a 
second  stone  there.  Returning  the  following  day,  with  the 
assistance  of  Darrell  Robinson  he  unearthed  the  gravestone 
of  Michael  B.  Grant,  who  died  in  1817  (Fig.  2).  J.W.  often 
carved  a  tiny  coffin  to  fill  in  any  unused  space,  and  he  did  so 
on  the  body  of  the  Grant  marker.  Decorating  the  tympanum 
are  two  of  J.W.'s  trademark  motifs,  a  hairy  face  and  what 
might  be  called  "bat  wings"  for  lack  of  some  more  esoteric 
descriptor  (see  Fig.  3). 

Vital  Statistics  Book  1816-1818,  a  published  compilation 
of  Nova  Scotia  newspaper  items,  tells  us  that  "November  2, 
1817,  at  Newport,  Mr.  Michael  Grant  shot  accidentally  by 
his  own  pistol."  The  statement  is  viewed  in  some  quarters 
with  more  than  a  little  suspicion  because  he  was  in  dire 
financial  straits,  borne  out  by  Hants  County  court  records. 
Except  for  her  nearly  destitute  circumstances,  his  widow, 
Sophia,  might  have  opted  for  something  more  grandiose  to. 


Fig.  2  Main  body  of  Grant's  buried 
"J.W.,  Scuptor"  gravestone 


Fig.  3.  Closeup  of  tympanum 
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mark  her  husband's  grave.  To  her  impoverished  state  we 
are  indebted  for  the  decidedly  more  interesting  and  newly 
discovered  marker. 

Even  Summerville's  oldest  residents  (several  nearing  the 
century  mark)  could  not  recall  when  a  stone  marked  Grant's 
grave.  Three  of  Hants  County's  foremost  historians  (the  now- 
deceased  Edith  Mosher,  Nellie  Fox,  and  John  V.  Duncanson) 
made  no  mention  of  such  a  marker  in  their  writings.  Given 
the  Grant  family's  prominence  in  Hants  County  history,  had 
they  known  of  it,  the  gravemarker  would  have  been 
discussed  in  print  and  photographed  years  ago. 

This  "J.W."  gravemarker  had  obviously  fallen  face  down 
and  lain  buried  there  for  how  long?  Well  over  a  century  it 
would  seem.  Because  the  gravestone  was  thus  protected  from 
the  elements  and  meddling  human  hands,  it  has  remained 
in  pristine  condition.  Recognizing  this  to  be  a  "J.W."  stone 
not  likely  catalogued  previously,  a  hasty  inquiry  was  directed 
to  Deborah  Trask  who  confirmed  that  this  was  indeed  the 
case.  The  coast-to-coast  AGS  network  had  been  at  work  once 
again!    0 

CONSERVATION  NEWS 


Fred  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

(413)  584-1756 
oakl@]'avanet.com 


In  place  of  this  column,  I  would  direct  you  to  the  feature 
article  beginning  on  page  5  by  Bill  Forbes.  It  describes  and 
shows  through  the  photographs  the  work  a  group  did  in  the 
Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  clear  example  of  how  a  dedicated 
group  of  people  with  strong  leadership  can  make  a  significant 
difference  in  conserving  the  cemetery's  historical  record. 

I  would  also  direct  you  to  the  Book  Review  section  on 
page  22  highlighting  the  efforts  of  Arkansas  in  developing 
and  publishing  a  compendium  of  resources  to  aid  those 
restoring  cemeteries  in  that  state.  It  also  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  state  organizations  since  many  of  the  resources 
described  are  common  to  most  states.  It  models  an 
opportunity  for  each  state  to  describe  and  provide 
information  to  access  data  specifically  for  their  state. 

Couple  Restores  Old  Cemetery,  Gets  Sued:  Landscaping, 
cleanup  of  plots  lead  to  lawsuit 

A  couple  in  Grosse  Point,  Michigan,  bought  an  expensive 
home  with  a  cemetery  in  their  front  yard.  They  had 
negotiated  with  a  trustee  of  the  privately  owned  cemetery 
to  restore  the  cemetery  which  was  overgrown  with  trees  and 
vegetation  with  many  stones  in  dire  need  of  attention.  Early 
talks  with  the  trustee  led  to  a  proposal  to  split  cleanup  costs 


50/50  but  "the  trustee  didn't  want  to  do  anything."  The 
couple  told  him  they  would  pay  the  expenses  to  clean  it  up. 

After  filing  a  complaint  with  the  township  about  the 
cemetery's  disrepair  which  brought  no  action,  and  after 
checking  town  and  county  ownership  records  and  finding 
them  incomplete,  they  were  told  the  cemetery  was  their 
responsibility,  even  told  by  a  surveyor  that  they  owned  it. 

After  the  cleanup  and  conservation  work  was  completed, 
the  trustee  was  "stunned,"  expressing  dismay  that  some  of 
the  trees  planted  by  his  family  60  years  prior  had  been 
removed  without  his  permission.  He  was  so  dismayed  that 
he  sued  the  couple  for  $25,000  for  emotional  distress. 
Contrary  to  the  trustee's  opinion,  the  community  and  town 
officials  praised  the  couple  for  their  interest  and  commitment 
to  the  historic  cemetery  that  dated  back  to  the  late  1700s. 
The  issue  as  to  who  has  the  right  to  make  changes  to  an  old 
cemetery — out-of-town  trustees  or  people  whose  land  abuts 
the  cemetery —  will  have  to  be  settled  in  court. 

[Ed.  note:  While  it  seems  unusual  to  encounter  such 
unpleasantness  when  performing  what  one  considers  a  civic 
duty,  it  is  self-protective  to  get  an  agreement  in  writing  from 
the  owner  of  private  cemeteries  and  publicly  owned 
cemeteries  before  performing  any  conservation  activity.] 

[From  www.detnews.com  on  September  19,  2000.  Article 
hy  Sieve  Fardo/ The  Detroit  News]    0 
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[Ed.  note:  Beginning  with  this  column. 
Bill  Cooper  becomes  our  Southwest 
Region  editor.  Welcome  Billl] 


This  is  my  first  time  to  write  the  Southwest  column  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  share  the  beautiful 
Southwestern  USA  with  the  AGS  membership.  Many  thanks 
go  to  Sybil  Crawford  for  her  past  work  with  this  column 
and  for  her  encouragement  of  us  in  the  Southwest  Region  to 
be  active  participants  in  AGS  activities.  While  the  AGS 
membership  numbers  in  the  Southwest  are  small,  we  feel 
that  this  region  has  lots  to  contribute  to  the  Association. 

My  hometown  is  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  (Fig.  1)  and  is 


Photos  by  Sybil  Crawford 
Fig.  1.  Monument  at  entry  to  Stillwater,  Oaklahoma 

located  about  65  miles  north  of  Oklahoma  City  and  65  miles 
west  of  Tulsa.  The  community  is  the  home  of  Oklahoma 
State  University  and  its  21,000  students.  While  many 
conununities  in  the  coiintry  don't  exactly  know  the  time  of 
their  beginning,  Stillwater  residents  know  to  the  hour  and 
day.  For  you  see,  Stillwater  was  settled  on  the  day  of  the 
"Run  of  1889"  when  the  "unassigned  lands"  of  the  Oklahoma 
Territory  opened  for  settlement  with  the  firing  of  a  pistol  at 
noon  on  April  22,  1889.  When  the  day  dawned  on  that 
morning  Stillwater  had  no  citizens  but  by  5  p.m.  the 
population  had  grown  to  more  than  4,000.  The  local  area 
was  promptly  named  Payne  County  after  an  earlier 
Oklahoma  "Boomer"  named  David  Payne.  Land  runs  in 
Oklahoma  provided  the  earlier  settlers  with  160  acres  of  land 


at  no  charge  provided  they  could  survive  on  and  improve 
the  land  for  five  years. 

Starting  in  the  1830s,  Native  Americans  were  forcefully 
removed  from  their  lands  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  country 
and  assigned  new  lands  in  what  was  originally  called 
"Oklahoma  Territory."  Later  the  territory  was  divided  into 
the  so-called  "twin  territories"  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory.  Indian  Territory  made  up  most  of  the  eastern  one- 
half  of  the  present  state  of  Oklahoma  while  the  western 
portion  became  Oklahoma  Territory.  The  north  central  part 
of  the  state  in  Oklahoma  Territory  became  an  area  known  as 
the  unassigned  lands  and  the  focus  of  many  attempts  by 
white  settlers  to  invade  and  claim  the  land  for  their  own 
prior  to  1889. 

Captain  David  L.  Payne,  a  Kansan  and  Union  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  led  many  an  effort  to  bring  white  settlers, 
known  as  "Boomers,"  into  north  central  Oklahoma  Territory. 
He  believed,  as  did  many  other  white  settlers  of  the  day,  that 
land  in  Oklahoma  Territory  not  specifically  designated  for 
Native  Americans  was  public  land  and  should  be  available 
for  anyone  who  would  claim  it.  He  brought  a  number  of 
parties  of  settlers  from  Kansas  in  the  1875-1885  time  period 
but  was  rebuffed  each  time  by  the  US  10th  Cavalry  (the 
Buffalo  Soldiers)  stationed  at  Fort  Gibson  in  Indiana  Territory. 
In  1885,  Captain  Payne  started  south  from  Kansas  with  a 
small  party  of  settlers  when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
died  enroute.  He  was  buried  at  Wellington,  Kansas,  where 
his  body  remained  for  more  than  100  years.  In  the  early  1990s, 
the  Payne  County  Historical  Society  made  overtures  to  the 
grandson  of  Captain  Payne  to  convince  him  to  allow  the 
Captain's  body  to  be  moved  from  Wellington,  Kansas,  to  a 
public  park  in  Stillwater.  The  move  was  made  in  1995  with 
the  city  of  Stillwater  and  the  local  historical  society  combining 
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Fig.  2.  Gravestone  of  Captain  David  L.  Payne 
in  Boomer  Park,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
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to  pay  for  the  moving  expenses  and  to  build  a  beautiful 
garden  area  to  house  the  grave  and  its  gravestone  (Fig.  2). 
The  gravestone  had  been  purchased  years  earlier  by  citizens 
of  Wellington  as  a  memorial  to  the  Captain. 

The  dedication  ceremony  in  1995  was  attended  by  city 
officials,  state  and  local  historical  society  members  and  a 
number  of  Payne  family  members.  Many  guests  arrived  in 
dress  of  the  1885  period.  Dedication  of  the  new  gravesite 
included  a  flag  ceremony  led  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  was 
followed  by  remarks  from  Stillwater's  mayor  and  other 
leaders  of  local  and  state  government  as  well  as  local  and 
state  historical  society  leaders. 

The  Payne  Memorial  is  located  in  Boomer  Park  in  north 
central  Stillwater  and  is  only  a  few  feet  from  a  hiking  trail 
used  by  hundreds  of  people  each  day.  The  Memorial  has 
beautiful  gardens  and  many  nice  benches  for  the  joggers  and 
hikers.  The  American  and  Oklahoma  flags  fly  around  the 
clock  each  day  with  appropriate  lighting  for  nighttime  hours. 

The  Payne  Memorial  is  located  about  four  city  blocks 
from  my  home  and  reminds  me  constantly  of  how 
gravestones  are  a  gift  from  the  past  to  the  present  generation. 
In  future  Southwest  Regional  articles  my  hope  is  to  provide 
an  insight  into  the  rich  history  of  this  region  and  the  place 
that  gravestone  studies  play  in  understanding  that  history. 

Payne  County  is  home  to  a  smaller  corrmiuruty  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  "Ingalls."  In  the  early  1890s  the  town  was  a 
notorious  "outlaw"  community  and  home  to  the  famed 
Dalton  and  Doolin  gangs.  A  large  group  of  U.S.  marshalls 
attacked  the  town  in  September  of  1893  only  to  have  three  of 
their  number  killed  in  the  raid.  Two  of  those  killed  are  buried 
in  Payne  County  and  will  be  the  focus  of  a  future  Southwest 
Region  article.  "Stay  tuned."    0 
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Reqitiescat  in  Pace 

Among  the  best  reading  in  the  literature  pertaining  to 
gravemarkers  is  the  annual  summary  by  editor  Richard  E. 
Meyer,  "The  Year's  Work  in  Gravemarker/Cemetery 
Studies"  in  each  Markers  since  Markers  XII.  In  Cemeteries  and 
Gravemarkers:  Voices  of  American  Culture  edited  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
he  included  "a  selective  bibliography  for  the  study  of 
cemeteries  and  gravemarkers  ...  to  assist  those  wishing  to 


engage  in  this  emerging  study"  (1989).  One  might  certainly 
wish  to  own,  or  at  the  very  least  to  read,  every  entry,  for  here 
in  only  a  few  pages  are  listed  most  of  the  works  published  in 
the  exciting  and  growing  field  of  a  gravemarker  study. 

Occasionally  a  previously  unknown  volume  may  be 
found.  Having  one  at  hand,  I'd  like  to  mention  it  for  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  epitaphs,  those 
words  appearing  on  gravemarkers,  often  a  description  or 
attribute  of  the  dead,  often  a  message  to  the  living.  Edgar 
Lee  Masters'  The  New  Spoon  River  was  published  in  1924, 
nine  years  after  the  better  known  Spoon  River  Anthology. 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  used  the  idea  of  the  epitaph  as  poetry 
and  has  created  a  cemetery  hill  from  which  hundreds  of 
voices  speak.  "Spoon  River's"  cemetery  is  located 
somewhere  in  downstate  Illinois,  (in  Illinois  anything  outside 
of  Chicago  is  considered  "downstate")  probably  near 
Lewistown.  The  first  volume  contained  214  voices  speaking 
from  the  grave;  the  second  one  included  322  more,  wanting 
their  hopes  and  dreams,  their  failures  and  anguishes,  to  be 
heard. 

Three  of  the  voices  appear  below: 

"The  Poncey  Children" 
Here  we  are,  five  of  us. 
Children  of  William  and  Janis  Poncey. 
All  of  us  are  nameless,  for  none  of  us  lived  a  day: 
Three  of  us  died  in  an  hour. 
One  in  two  hours,  one  in  five. 
And  all  of  our  little  stones  are  alike. 
And  contain  nothing  but  dates  and  parentage; 
And  in  a  circle  carved  at  the  top 
A  passion  flower  bent  upon  its  broken  stalk. 
Why  does  the  old  maid  Zetta  Tucker 
Come  here  so  often,  and  kneel  before  our  stone. 
And  look  and  look? 

Theodore  Helpgood 
Stranger!  I  died  of  hydrophobia. 
I  was  bitten  by  both  the  upper  and  the  under  dog. 
While  trying  to  save  the  under  dog. 

Judge  Singleton 
You  never  knew.  Spoon  River, 
Why  it  was  that  I  exonerated  Amos  Winkler 
From  the  charge  of  perjury. 
Swearing  for  the  sake  of  more  pension  money 
That  Charles  Winkler  was  his  son. 
When  in  truth  he  was  the  illegitimate  son 
Of  another  man,  before  Amos  married  the  mother. 
Amos  was  kind  to  the  boy,  and  was  raising  him. 
Even  as  I  loved  the  daughter  of  my  wife. 
The  natural  child  of  another  man — 
(A  fact  not  known  to  you.  Spoon  River), 
Before  I  married  the  mother! 

May  we  all  continue  finding  these  gems  and  may  we  all  thank 
Richard  for  finding  so  many.  RIP   0 
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Recent  Thefts 

The  theft  of  funerary  materials  from  historic  cemeteries 
continues,  despite  greater  public  awareness  of  the  problem 
and  the  strengthening  of  local  antiquities  ordinances  to 
punish  the  vandals.  In  past  issues  of  the  Quarterly,  this 
column  has  reported  thefts  occurring  in  the  Southeast, 
including  an  iron  gate  removed  from  the  entrance  to  a  small 
family  graveyard  in  South  Carolina,  terra  cotta  pavers  stolen 
from  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery  in  Savannah,  and  what  was 
literally  truckloads  of  religious  statuary,  urns,  and  lawn 
furniture  from  various  cemeteries  in  New  Orleans.  Cemetery 
art  thieves  have  recently  begim  operating  in  Alabama.  Thefts 
occurred  at  two  very  different,  but  equally  significant, 
cemeteries.  Details  are  reported  here,  with  the  hope  that  if 
people  are  aware  of  the  items  which  were  stolen,  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  their  recovery. 

At  Cahawba's  Negro  Burial  Ground  three  gravemarkers 
were  taken  during  the  1999  Labor  Day  weekend  from  Old 
Cahawba  Archaeological  Park,  located  near  Selma.  The  new 
state  park,  administered  by  the  Alabama  Historical 
Commission,  was  Alabama's  capital  for  a  brief  time 
(1820-26).  The  site  where  the  theft  occurred  ig  noted  on  early 
maps  as  the  "Negro  Burial  Ground"  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  established  for  slaves  in  1819.  Park  Ranger  Evelyn  Cox, 
a  descendant  of  an  early  black  family  who  lived  in  Cahawba, 
stated  that  "It's  rare  to  find  a  cemetery  with  so  many  elaborate 
gravestones  for  people  born  into  slavery  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
shallow  rectangular  depressions  in  the  ground's  surface 
suggest  a  large  number  of  unmarked  graves  at  this  location, 
too." 

The  stolen  gravestones  are  inscribed  "Virgirria,  daughter 
of  Margaret  Perrine,  July  23, 1856  to  July  7, 1857,"  "Kathie, 
daughter  of  George  and  Laura  H,"  and  "infant  of  George 
and  Laura  H."  The  stones  for  Kathie  and  Infant  are  smaller 
than  the  marker  for  Virginia.  Linda  Derry,  manager  of  the 
Archaeological  Park,  remarked  that  "Although  their  markers 
displayed  no  dates,  these  children  must  have  died  during 
slavery  times  since  their  mother,  Laura  Hatcher,  who  died 
in  1863,  is  buried  nearby." 

[From  the  Alabama  Historical  Commission's  Preservation  Report,  Mar/ 
Apr  2000.] 

Oak  Hill,  Birmingham's  historic  public  cemetery,  was 
recently  hit  by  thieves.  The  first  theft  occurred  in  early  May 
and  the  second  was  over  the  July  4th  weekend.  Taken  were 


an  urn  and  four  statues  (all  from  between  1893  and  1908) 
located  at  various  plots  throughout  the  site.  Gone  is  one  of 
Oak  Hill's  "landmark"  statues,  an  angel  which  marked  the 
graves  of  Mary  Louise  Poull,  (d.  1901 ),  and  her  brother  Joseph 
Theo  Poull,  (d.  1902).  A  smaller  angel,  stolen  at  this  same 
time,  was  broken  and  is  now  missing  the  feet  (it  marked  the 
grave  of  one-year-old  Grace  R.  Ebersole,  d.  1902).  In  July  an 
angel  statue  was  taken  from  the  grave  John  A.  Vance  (d.  1903), 
and  another  statue  from  the  grave  of  Sallie  Johnston  (1899). 
The  statues  were  lifted  from  the  metal  rods  which  attached 
them  to  their  pedestals.  An  urn  was  stolen  from  the  grave  of 


The  angel  below  was 
one  of  Oak  Hill's  most 
noted  statues  until  it 
was  stolen  recently.  It 
marked  the  grave  of 
Mary  Louise  Poull, 
pictured  here  in  a  family 
photograph,  and  her 
infant  brother,  Joseph 
Theo  Poull. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Oak 
Hill  Memorial  Association. 
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Georgia  Ransom  (d.  1893).  Fortunately,  several  statues,  an 
urn,  and  a  small  column,  apparently  abandoned  by  the 
thieves  for  some  reason,  were  found  by  cemetery  staff 
members  and  removed  for  safe  keeping  before  the  vandals 
could  return.  Iriformation  concerning  the  urn  and  statues 
should  be  reported  to  Oak  Hill  Memorial  Association,  1120 
19th  Street  North,  Birmingham,  AL  35234  or  telephone  205- 
251-6532.         [From  The  Oak  Hill  Pioneer  Vol.  1,  No.  3.] 

Alabama  passed  a  burial  bill  in  1993  which  allows  any 
person  "who  willfully  or  maliciously  injures,  removes,  or 
destroys  a  gravestone,  grave  enclosure,  tree,  shrub,  plant, 
flower,  or  decoration  within  a  cemetery"  to  be  charged  with 
a  class  A  misdemeanor.  The  maximum  penalty  for  the 
misdemeanor  is  a  $2,000  fine  and  twelve  months  in  jail. 
However,  if  human  remains  are  disturbed  the  penalty  can 
be  as  great  as  a  $5,000  fine  and  ten  years  in  jaU. 

William  Edmondson  Retrospective 

William  Edmondson  (c.  1883-1951),  a  stone  sculptor 
native  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  had  his  first  one-man  show 
in  New  York  in  1937.  Mr.  Edmondson  is  best  known  for  the 
collection  of  limestone  gravemarkers  he  carved  for 
Nashville's  black  community,  although  he  also  carved  such 
things  as  garden  ornaments.  He  worked  at  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  city  until  1931  when  "I  was  out  in  the  driveway  with 
some  old  pieces  of  stone  when  I  heard  a  voice  telling  me  to 
pick  up  my  tools  and  start  to  work  on  a  tombstone.  I  looked 
up  in  the  sky  and  right  there  in  the  noon  daylight  He  hung  a 
tombstone  out  for  me  to  make.  I  knowed  it  was  God  telling 
me  what  to  do.  God  was  telling  me  to  cut  figures.  He  gave 
me  them  two  things"  (from  Visions  in  Stone:  The  Sculpture  of 
William  Edmondson  by  Edmund  Fuller).  Within  a  few  years 
the  Edmondson  sculptures  attracted  the  attention  of  the  art 
world.  They  have  a  strongly  identifiable  style,  and  feature 
angels,  animals  such  as  lambs  and  doves,  and  people  who 
Mr.  Edmondson  probably  knew.  After  the  exhibition,  the 
work  apparently  was  forgotten  —  until  1981,  more  than  four 
decades  later,  when  the  then-new  Tennessee  State  Museum 
presented  a  retrospective  of  his  work  as  its  inaugural  exhibit. 

In  May  2000,  New  York  City's  Museum  of  American  Folk 
Art  opened  a  retrospective  of  the  Edmondson's 
gravemarkers,  which  features  46  pieces  of  his  work. 
Fortvmately  after  the  exhibit  closed  in  New  York  at  the  end 
of  August,  it  was  scheduled  for  Rochester,  New  York;  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  and  Orlando,  Florida.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  exhibit  traces  "the  folkloric  and  topical 
references  in  Edmondson's  work  and  the  ways  his  heavenly 
visions  are  rooted  in  African- American  spiritual  traditions 
.  .  .  He  was  very  rooted  in  the  South  and  in  the  African- 
American  community  and  very  much  a  man  of  his  time,  but 
his  work  also  transcends  those  things.  That's  part  of  the 
greatness." 

[From  "A  Master  Sculptor,  No  Longer  A  Secret"  by  Tessa  DeCarlo  in 
the  14  May  2000  New  York  Times;  William  Edmondson:  A  Retrospective, 
the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  organized  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Museum,  1981.] 
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Publication  Available  —  The  Old  Burying  Ground:  Colonial 
Park  Cemetery,  Savannah,  Georgia,  1750-1853  by  Elizabeth 
Carpenter  Piechocinski  contains  a  genealogical  reference 
section  of  people  buried  at  the  site,  including  interesting  notes 
about  some  of  the  historical  figures  involved  with  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  and  the  early  development  of 
Savannah  and  the  State  of  Georgia.  There  are  also 
descriptions  of  social  conditions,  medical  practices,  burial 
conditions,  and  the  symbolism  of  many  of  the  gravestones 
and  markers.  Mrs.  Piechocinski  is  devoted  to  Colonial  Park 
Cemetery  and  this  book  is  the  result  of  her  recognition  of  its 
importance  to  Georgia's  heritage.  Order  from  The 
Oglethorpe  Press,  Inc.,  326  Bull  Street,  Savarmah,  GA  31401 
($18).     0 
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New  York  Monument  to  be  Unveiled 

New  York  City  is  about  to  unveil  the  largest  outdoor 
monument  to  the  American  slave  era  ever  conceived.  It  is  a 
60-foot  granite  sculpture  entitled  "The  Triumph  of  the 
Human  Spirit"  and  has  been  modeled  to  represent  and 
recogiuz?  the  part  African-Americans  played  in  the  building 
of  the  country.  The  piece  was  designed  by  Lorenzo  Pace, 
director  of  the  college  art  gallery  at  Montclair  State  University 
in  New  Jersey.  The  monument  will  be  right  down  the  street 
from  the  African  Burial  Ground,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
preserved  at  the  site  when  it  was  unearthed  about  a  decade 
ago  during  the  construction  of  a  federal  office  building.  The 
monument  is  five  stories  tall  and  will  sit  in  the  center  of  Foley 
Square  which  is  the  site  of  numerous  federal  and  state 
buildings  and  courts.  The  plan  to  place  it  conspicuously  led 
to  a  subway  station  being  moved  to  accommodate  it. 

llie  monument  is  an  offshoot  of  the  controversy  that  was 

initiated  when  the  gravesite  was  uncovered.    Pressure  by 

the  black  community  led  to  a  proportion  of  the  yard  being 

saved,  a  lawn  atmosphere  was  created  and  two  signs  erected 

giving  a  short  history  of  the  site.  Numerous  excavated  burials 

were  sent  to  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for 

analysis.  As  it  would  appear  the  area  began  being  used  for 

burials  as  early  as  1626  when  it  was  partly  a  swamp/pond 

and  a  low-lying  area  that  no  one  had  any  use  for.  Of  course, 

when  Manhattan  really  became  tight  for  space  it  was  built 

on  without  any  real  concern  for  what  lay  below.  Many  bodies 

are  still  under  the  streets  and  buildings  in  the  area  which 

extends  south  and  west  and  is  adjacent  to  city  hall.   It  was 

also  the  burial  place  for  the  poverty-stricken  of  other 
„__  _______  ^      _____      _ 
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minorities,  many  who  had  nowhere  else  to  turn  in  their  time 
of  need. 

The  artwork  and  style  of  the  monument  is  based  on  "a 
rendition  of  a  mask  called  the  Chi  Wara  used  by  the  Bamana 
people  of  Mali  in  West  Africa.  The  headdress,  worn  by 
women,  represents  the  male  and  female  antelopes — mythical 
creatures  for  the  Bamana  people,  who  believe  the  animals 
taught  them  to  farm." 

Quarterly  newsletters  about  the  burial  ground  can  be 
had  for  free  from  African  Burial  Ground  Project,  Office  of 
Memorialization,  26  Federal  Plaza,  Suite  1606,  New  York, 
NY  10278orbyemailatnyabg@worldnet.att.net.  (See  sketch 
of  the  monument  below.) 

Queens  Family  Graveyard  Pleads  for  Help 

Another  New  York  City  landmark  has  also  been  in  the 
news,  the  Lawrence  Family  Graveyard  in  Astoria,  Queens. 
This  is  a  well-known  historical  yard  that  is  a  family  plot.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Lawrence  Family  in  1656  and  the  original 
brickwork  and  iron  fence  still  survive  from  that  year. 

It  was  one  of  the  Lawrences,  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  that 
proclaimed  the  famous  line,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  during 
the  War  of  1812.  The  last  of  the  Lawrences  died  a  while  back, 
and  now  the  inheritor  is  also  aged  and  unable  to  care  for  this 
yard  that  has  survived  so  long.  The  article  was  a  plea  for 
support,  financial  and  physical,  to  protect  this  New  York  City 
gem. 

Research  Ongoing  in  New  Jersey  to  Locate  Old  Graveyard 

A  previous  column  about  New  Jersey  has  yielded  an 
interesting  story.  I  have  been  corresponding  with  a  member 
in  Johnsonburg,  New  Jersey,  who  knows  she  has  a  colonial 
era  yard  on  her  property.  She  has  records  that  the  yard  goes 
back  to  the  1769s  and  other  data.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
no  stones  standing  or  even  visible  remnants.  There  is  no 
fence  or  a  border  apparent.  She  would  like  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  marker  in  memory  of  those  interred.  1  hope  to  do  a 
surface  survey  or  a  test  dig  to  locate  stones  or  remnants  of 


potential  (local  to  the  area)  artwork.  If  others  do  the  research 
I  will  report  on  the  findings  as  well. 

Seeking  Information  from  Other  Parts  of  This  Region 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  region,  I  want  to  thank  some 
Pennsylvania  readers  for  their  email  correspondence  and  I 
hope  they  will  answer  my  call  for  more  data  from  outlying 
areas.  Delaware  has  been  slack  and  I  am  still  waiting  for 
Quebec  to  come  through,  although  I  thank  those  who  emailed 
me  about  having  made  some  positive  contact  with  the  huge 
silent  province  to  the  north. 

Alert  for  the  New  Millennium 

Additionally,  1  have  a  comment  for  the  new  millermium. 
Although  the  following  plea  may  not  be  relevant  to  New 
England,  where  colonial  era  art  on  stones  is  nowhere  near  as 
scarce  as  in  the  Mid-Atlantic,  it  must  be  food  for  thought  for 
all  areas  consistently  becoming  more  urbanized. 

As  we  speed  our  way  through  the  year  2000,  in  the 
graveyards  around  the  area  1  can't  help  but  notice  the  gap  in 
time  and  in  culture.  The  colonial  past  is  vanishing.  I  step 
over  its  broken  remnants.  Larger  pieces  wait  to  crack  and 
motifs  crumble.  How  pathetically  easy  it  seems  to  be  for 
gravestones  to  become  garbage. 

Are  we  so  sure  that  the  next  generation  will  be  a  caring 
and  artistically  concerned  one  for  the  vanishing  stones?  Will 
the  sanctity  of  stone  and  yard  gain  adherents?  The  only 
consistent  trend  is  that  of  destruction.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  create  a  base  for  a  new  line  of  thinking  about  gravestones 
and  yards.  We  have  to  discard  the  notions  of  "untouchable 
sanctity"  that  permeates  our  religious  society.  Just  as  in  the 
19th  century  there  was  a  push  toward  the  rural  cemetery 
movement,  so  in  the  end  of  the  20th  century  we  have  to  take 
view  of  the  reality  of  the  gravestone  situation.  The  people 
who  made  and  used  the  stones  are  all  gone  and  so  is  their 
culture.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  the  early  artistry  of 
America  isn't  trashed  because  of  the  "tabooed"  nature  of  the 
medium  on  which  it  is  located.    I  believe  that  in  order  to 
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Drawing  of  the  monument  honoring  African  slaves  buried  long  ago  in  lower  Manhattan. 
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more  fully  understand  and  enjoy  the  stones  as  art  they  have 
to  be  separated  from  the  religious,  the  sacred,  the  holy,  the 
deceased,  and  the  superstitions  of  death  to  reveal  a  cultural 
artifact  that  is  bountiful  in  beauty,  data,  and  knowledge  even 
if  it  is  taken  out  of  its  functioning  position! 

We  are  in  the  process  of  losing  what  is  the  very  essence 
of  what  remains  of  "local"  colonial  folkart  and  artifacts.  The 
recognition  of  this  loss  of  local  folkart  may  be  the  incentive 
to  further  protect  the  stones  by  concerned  citizens.  A 
committee  should  be  formed  to  provide  for  the  organization 
of  a  select  qualified  group  to  evaluate  colonial  era  gravestones 
in  relation  to  art  for  the  possible  selection  of  a  collection  of 
these  stones  as  a  group  of  "American  artifactual  folklore"  to 
be  forever  protected  in  a  museum  setting.    0 
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Eagle  Scout  "Project  Restoration" 

As  cemeteries  go,  Grafton's  (MA)  Oak  Street  Cemetery 
(also  known  as  The  Old  &  Indian  Burying  Ground)  is  well 
maintained.  The  large  cemetery  is  clean,  grass  mowed  and 
the  stones  are  generally  in  good  shape.  This  is  the  combined 
result  of  serious  concern  by  the  cemetery  commission  and  a 
highly  visible  location,  at  the  fork  of  Massachusetts  Routes 
140  and  122.  However  well  maintained  a  cemetery  may  be, 
there  never  seems  to  be  enough  time  and  funding  to 
adequately  care  for  the  older  stones.  Time  takes  its  toll,  and 
sooner  or  later,  the  old  stones  age  and  develop  cracks  from 
the  exposure  to  the  New  England  winter,  lichen  grows  over 
the  inscription,  and  stones  lean  and  occasionally  fall, 
especially  those  set  upon  a  hillside,  as  are  many  of  the  older 
stones  at  Oak  Street  Cemetery. 

When  young  Nathan  Crepeault  began  considering  what 
direction  his  Eagle  Scout  Leadership  Project  would  take,  it 
soon  became  apparent  to  him  that  a  cemetery  restoration 
project  for  some  of  the  older  stones  would  be  both  interesting 
to  him  personally,  and  appropriate  for  the  community  in 
general.  He  figured  that  the  project  would  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  commuruty.  The  stones  certainly  needed 
care.  They  represented  some  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
community,  and  displayed  the  work  of  many  of  the  more 
important  carvers  of  the  colonial  period. 


Photos  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 

Fig.  1  -  Nate  Crepeault's 

Eagle  Scout  Leadership 

Project  leads  restoration  of 

cemetery. 


Nate  proposed  the  project  to  his  troop  leader  Peter 
Crepeault  (yes,  it's  his  father!),  got  his  troop's  approval,  then 
to  the  Advancement  Committee  for  their  approval  (got  it), 
and  finally,  to  the  town's  Historical  Commissioner,  John 

Stevens.  Stevens  was 
enthused  and  encouraged 
Nate  to  go  ahead  with  the 
project. 

That  turned  out  to  be  the 
easy  part.  The  difficult  part 
was  just  beginning.  Nate 
estimated  that  a  team  of 
dedicated  volunteers  could 
clean  and  reset  twenty  to 
thirty  stones  in  one  summer 
morning  and  afternoon.  He 
consulted  with  Stevens, 
members  of  AGS,  and  the 
cemetery  commission  on  the 
approved  methods  of 
restoration,  including  the  supplies  and  manpower  that  would 
be  needed  to  pull  off  such  a  project. 

Crepeault  set  June  3,  2000  as  the  project  date.  Prior  to 
that  date,  he  gathered  the  normal  cleaning  supplies  and  other 
necessities  such  as  bug  spray,  sun  screen,  photo  film,  all  of 
which  was  paid  for  from  earlier  fund-raising  projects.  He 
convinced  the  Grafton  highway  department  to  supply  bricks, 
gravel,  and  sand  for  resetting  fallen  or  leaning  stones,  and  a 
home  owner,  situated  across  the  street  from  the  burial 
grounds  to  furnish  the  water  supply.  At  the  same  time,  he 
also  canvassed  other  local  Scout  Councils,  relatives,  and 
friends  for  the  manpower  that  he  would  need,  asking  each 
of  them  to  also  bring  gloves,  shovels,  safety  glasses,  and  other 
necessary  tools  and  supplies.  Lunch  for  the  volunteers  was 
provided  by  his  grandmother  (grandmas  are  good  at  that). 
Finally,  as  a  last  bit  of  preparation,  Nate  arranged  a  dry 
run,  set  for  a  few  days  before  the  full  blown  project,  to  be 
sure  that  all  of  the  bugs  were  worked  out,  and  they  had 
everything  they  needed.  He  contacted  his  group  of 
volunteers,  and  was  surprised  that,  in  all,  23  people  showed 
up  for  the  practice  run.  During  that  time  alone,  they 
succeeded  in  cleaning  or  resetting  sixteen  stones,  and  things 
went  so  smoothly  that  Nate  quickly  realized  that  his  original 
goal  was  much  too  conservative.  He  did  feel  confident  now 
that,  as  long  as  the  volunteers  showed  up  in  similar  force, 
the  project  should  far  exceed  his  goal. 

When  June  3  came,  the  volunteers  gathered  at  the 
burying  ground  totaled  24  people,  including  Scouts  from 
neighboring  troops,  members  of  Crepeault's  family.  Scouts 
from  Nate's  own  Troop  106,  and  a  number  of  adults, 
including  John  Stevens,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  historical 
society,  had  previously  been  involved  in  gravestone 
preservation.  The  adults  generally  confined  themselves  to 
working  around  the  larger,  heavier  stones,  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  volunteers  or  damage  to  the  stones,  and,  with 
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Crepeault,  made  it  a  point  to  generally  oversee  the  project. 

By  the  time  the  day  had  ended,  the  group  had  cleaned 
and /or  reset  62  stones,  devoting  106.5  hours  of  labor  to  the 
project. 

Although  the  project  officially  ended  that  day,  some  of 
the  volunteers  were  so  enthused,  that  they  met  again  on  the 
evening  of  June  14,  devoting  an  additional  33  hours  to  clean 
and  reset  35  more  stones. 

According  to  Crepeault's  records  (and  as  an  Eagle  Scout 
project,  everything  had  to  be  recorded  to  a  fare-thee-well), 
36  different  volunteers  devoted  178.3  hours  over  three  days 
to  clean  and  reset  113  stones. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  AGS  does  not  necessarily 
encourage  such  projects,  particularly  w^hen  conducted  by 
young  adults,  because  inappropriate  methods  may  do 
irreparable  damage  to  the  stones.  However,  Scout  Crepeault 


Fig.  2  -  General  view  of  the  restoration  project. 

made  the  effort  to  seek  experienced  advice  on  the  cleaning 
and  resetting  methods,  and  always  made  sure  that  the  project 
was  conducted  with  sufficient  and  responsible  adult 
supervision. 

Interesting  Web  Site 

If  you  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  Bob  Carlson  at  the  past 
conference,  you  probably  already  know  about  it,  but  if  not. 
Bob  set  up  an  interesting  web  site  devoted  to  old  burying 
grounds  of  Cape  Cod  (Massachusetts)).  This  site  displays 
over  three  hundred  color  photographs  of  gravestone  images 
from  23  old  cemeteries  on  the  Cape.  The  site  also  lists  over  a 
thousand  names,  ages  and  date  of  death.  Bob  indicated  to 
me  that  he  was  constantly  adding  to  the  site,  so  by  now  it 
must  have  substantially  more  photos  and  bits  of  information 
than  when  we  first  spoke.  The  site  can  be  accessed  at: 
www.capecod.net/~rcarlson.  The  photos  are  sharp  and 
nicely  done,  and  the  additional  information  is  concise  and 
informative.  None-the-less,  he  invites  AGS  members  to 
contact  him  with  whatever  changes  they  may  feel  would 
improve  the  site.  He  can  be  reached  at  email  address: 
rpcarlson@capecod.net . 


John  Lovell 
1916-2000 

We  are  saddened  to  announce  the  death  of  our  re- 
gional editor  for  the  Northwest  and  Far  West  column, 
John  Lovell  of  Jackson,  California,  on  October  13,  2000, 
at  the  age  of  84.  His  journalistic  experience  began  at  his 
hometown  newspaper  while  attending  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

During  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Marines  in 
the  Pacific  Theater,  including  the  battle  for  Iwo  Jima. 
Following  the  war  he  moved  to  California  where  he 
worked  for  a  variety  of  newspapers,  becoming  editor  of 
the  Manteca  Bulletin  in  1974. 

John's  lifelong  interest  in  history  led  him  to  found 
the  Amador  County  Cemetery  Commission  with  goals 
of  restoring,  repairing,  cleaning,  and  protecting  many  of 
Amador's  forgotten  cemeteries.  He  also  served  on  the 
National  Cemetery  Preservation  Corrmiittee.  When  he 
discovered  that  a  fellow  Iwo  Jima  veteran  was  buried  in 
Jackson's  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  he  coordinated  efforts 
to  memorialize  Gen.  Gary  Liversedge's  birthday  with  a 
celebration  each  February  at  the  cemetery.  He  edited  the 
Northwest /Far  West  column  begirming  with  the  Winter 
issue  in  1999. 

On  November  19  a  graveside  service  was  held  and  a 
Marine  Corps  honor  guard  fired  an  18  gun  salute. 

[Tlianks  to  AGS  member  Gordon  Miller  for  the  above  information.  Ed.] 
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German  Markers  in  Quito,  Ecuador 

From  a  trip  to  Ecuador  Brenda  and  Tom  Malloy  brought 
back  photographs  they  took  in  the  German  cemetery  of 
Quito.  With  the  upright  markers,  stone  borders  and  hedges, 
plantings  on  the  graves,  and,  of  course,  the  inscriptions  and 
names  full  of  umlaut  vowels,  the  plots  shown  in  these 
pictures  look  indeed  much  more  German  than  Latin 
American. 


Fig.  2  -  Rustic  stone  bench  graces  quiet  area  in  Quito  cemetery. 

This  inscription  might  be  found  in  any  German 
graveyard,  usually  with  a  listing  of  those  members  of  the 
community  who  were  killed  in  action  or  missing.  The  paved 
rectangular  space  in  front  of  it  may  be  used  for  the  laying 
down  of  wreaths  when  memorial  services  are  held. 

In  Figure  2  the  stone  on  the  far  left  reads: 

GUNTHER  R.  GRON 
*13.11.1941 
+05.19.1984 


Photos  by  Tom  &  Brenda  Malloy 
Fig.  1  -  Wall  dedicated  to  war  dead  in  Quito's  German  cemetery. 

The  Malloys  point  out  that  the  cemetery  is  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall  as  can  be  seen  in  Figures  1,  2,  and  4.  Each  of  the 
cemetery  plots  is  bordered  by  hedges  and  is  meticulously 
landscaped,  giving  an  impression  of  a  backyard  scene.  For 
visitation  and  decorative  purposes  one  gravesite  (Fig.  2)  has 
a  rustic  stone  bench  and  another  one  (Fig.  4)  has  an  old  tree 
stump. 

Figure  1  shows  a  monument  which  is  "dedicated  to  the 
dead  of  the  wars  and  of  persecution."  It  is  a  simple  stone 
wall  with  gold  lettering  in  the  lower  right. 

DEN  TOTEN  DER  KREIGE 
UND  DER  VERFOLGUNG 


Fig.  3  -  Notice  the  Roman  numerals  denoting  the  months  in  the 
inscription  on  the  stone  on  the  left  (see  inscription  below). 

The  inscription  on  the  left  in  Figure  3  reveals  the 
migration  which  characterized  the  biography  of  the 
deceased.  Her  life  spanned  two  continents,  and  almost  a 
century: 

MARGARITA  KAPPUHIN  DE  TREFZ 

21-1-1903  13-VII-1995 

HANNOVER.  ARGENTINA.  QUITO 
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Fig.  4  -  Old  tree  stump  offers  a  resting  place  for  grieving  visitors. 

The  stone  on  the  right  in  Figure  3  is  for  Peter  Bannwart 
Bissen,  who  was  born  in  1907. 

The  marker  on  the  left  in  Figure  4  ends  with  the 
traditional  German  expression  for  "Rest  in  peace." 

HEINZ  F.  W.  BERGMAN 

*29.11.1930 

+5.9.1994 

RUHE  IN  FRIEDEN 


Fig.  5  -  Unusual  inscription  and  symbol  raise  interpretive 
questions. 


Figure  5  shows  a  very  unusual  marker.  The  Dutch 
inscription  reads: 

HIER  LIGT 

MARIA  JOHANNA  JAQUELINE 

SASSEN  v.E.  -  v.B. 

Y  RAAMSDONK  1  DECEMBER  1912 

QUITO  26  SEPTEMBER  1996 

SLACHTOFFER  VAN  DEN  ZIONDEMIURG 

EN  ZYN  SLAVEN 

The  last  sentence  means  "Slaughter  victim  of  the 
demiurge  of  Zion  and  his  slaves."  According  to  Webster's 
Third  Neiu  Dictionary,  a  demiurge  is  "an  inferior  not  absolutely 
intelligent  deity  who  is  the  creator  of  the  material  world  and 
is  frequently  identified  with  the  creator  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  (def.  lb).  One  wonders  what  prompted  such  a 
vehemently  antisemitic  statement  and  why  Sassen  or  her 
surviving  kin  got  away  with  having  a  gravemarker  with  such 
an  offensive  inscription  put  up — in  a  post-Holocaust  German 
cemetery,  of  all  places.  I  would  rather  not  think  of  the  sinister 
explanation  of  the  epitaph  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  German 
community  of  Quito. 

Intrigued  and  worried  by  the  scathing  attack  voiced  in 
this  inscription  and  wondering  what  the  individual's 
background  might  be,  I  would  feel  very  tempted  to  go 
through  the  obituaries  in  the  local  papers  for  Sassen's  story — 
if  only  Quito  were  not  so  far!  Since  I  cannot  access  those  or 
similarly  distant  sources,  I  have  tried  to  follow  other  clues. 

The  old-fashioned  spelling  of  the  article  in  "van  den 
Ziondemiurg"  and  the  misspelling  "zyn"  (for  zijn")  indicate 
either  the  emigre's  distance  to  her  culture  of  origin  or  the 
stonecutter's  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
epitaph. 

The  unusual  cross  in  the  shield  might  yield  more 
information.  It  might  be  the  coat-of-arms  of  her  family  or 
even  an  individually  made  up  heraldic  sign  but  it  might  also 
identify  her  as  a  member  of  some  church,  sect,  or  other  group. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  a  reference  for  a 
Latin  cross  with  two  extra  transverse  bars  in  exactly  this 
position.  Is  the  one  at  the  base  a  crossbar  at  all  or  is  it  meant 
to  be  the  shadow  cast  by  the  vertical  bar?  It  is  defirutely  not 
a  standard  variation  on  the  Latin  or  Eastern  cross. 

Neither  do  I  know  what  the  v.E. -v.B.  stands  for,  nor  am  I 
familiar  with  what  looks  Uke  the  letter  Y  and  another  Y  turned 
upside  down  to  indicate  birth  and  death  respectively.  Are 
all  of  these  highly  idiosyncratic  signs  meant  to  proclaim  a 
personal  worldview  (based  at  least  partly  on  virulent 
antisemitism)  and  to  confuse  the  visitor  to  the  graveyard  or 
are  they  common  abbreviations  that  the  members  of  the 
commiinity  are  familiar  with?  Does  anyone  out  there  have 
an  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  or  know  what  questions 
should  be  asked  instead? 

[Ed.  note:  I  am  indebted  to  Cis  van  Heertum  from  the  Bibliotheca 
Philosopliica  Hermetica  in  Amsterdam  for  the  few  things  I  have  been  able 
to  explain  about  this  gravestone.  The  reference  librarians  at  the  Librar)'  of 
Congress  ha\'e  been  equally  patient  and  interested.]    0 
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by  John  Gary  Brown 
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the  midwest.  This  book  concentrates  on  the  traditions 
of  cemetery  art  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
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amination of  Cemeteries  as  Communities" 

by  Gary  S.  Foster  and  Richard  L.  Hummell. 

The  authors  view  cemeteries  as  "commuruties  of  the  dead"  alive 
with  sociological  data  reflecting  past  communities.  A  typical 
midwestern  rural  church  cemetery  cemetery  in  Coles  County,  Illi- 
nois, founded  in  1830  is  the  focus  of  their  study  which  through 
graphs  analyzes  cemetery  data  by  decades.  Paper;  26-page  article. 
$11.00  members,  $13.00  others      Wt.  1  Ib.l  oz. 

Markers  XIII    (I996  article  on  markers  from  Indiana) 

"Tree  Stump  Tombstones:  Traditional  Cultural 

Values  and  Rustic  Funerary  Art"  by  Susanne  S.  Ridlen 

A  careful  examination  of  the  unique  tree-like  markers  that  first 
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Paper;  30-page  article,  richly  illustrated. 
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by  Loren  Horton.    A  Bohemian  immigrant's  cast  metal  crosses 
painted  black  and  gold  or  all  in  silver  dot  the  Iowa  countryside  as 
well  as  other  states.  24-page  artoc;e,  numerous  illustrations. 
$23.00  members    $25.00  others     Wt.  1  Ib.l  oz. 
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by  Pamela  Williams 

In  the  category  of  Photo- 
graphic Studies,  this  book  is  filled 
with  photographs  of  19th  century 
cemetery  statuary  from  Italian 
cemeteries  in  Genoa,  Vienna,  and 
Milan.  Many  of  you  will  be  famil- 
iar with  Williams'  previous  publi- 
cation, Death  Divine. 

Softbound;  32  pages. 

Members:  $21.25 ,  Others  $22.50 

Wt.  7  oz. 


AGS  CALENDAR  2001  is  still 
available.  If  you  haven't  purchased 
your  calendar  for  the  new  year,  these 
twelve  beautiful  sepia  duotone  pho- 
tographs and  twelve  calendar  pages 
with  squares  large  enough  to  record 
your  appointments  will  be  very  help- 
ful during  the  new  year. 
Members:  $9.00  $11.00  Others 
Wt.  7oz. 


Recording  and  Analysing 
Graveyards 

by  Howard  Mytum 

British  professor  Harold 
Mytum  has  produced  a  comprehen- 
sive practical  guide  to  planning  and 
implementing  a  recording  project, 
examining  the  recording  of  memo- 
rials as  well  as  the  layout,  vegeta- 
tion, and  other  features  of  the 
burial  ground.  A  section  for  teach- 
ers using  the  graveyard  as  an 
educational  resource  as  well  as  two 
appendices,  a  bibliography,  an 
index,  and  templates  for  recording 
gravestone  information  all  offer 
practical  help  for  teaching  and 
conservation. 

Softbound;  172  pages. 
Members:  $9.89  Others  $10.47 
Wt.  1  lb.  7  oz. 
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American  presidents.  Travelers  are 
provided  with  all  the  information 
they  need  to  visit  the  graves  and 
libraries  of  the  American  presi- 
dents. Biographical  information  is 
included  about  each  president  as 
well  as  information  about  their 
gravesites  and  where  their  wives 
are  buried. 

Softbound.  224  pages;  48  pages  of 
color  photographs. 
Members:  $12.71,  Others  $13.45 
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Concordia  Cemetery:  A  Walking  Tour 

By  Deeri  Underwood 

Published  by  Sun  Dance  Press,  El  Paso,  Texas  (1997) 
24  pages,  b&w  photographs 
ISBN:  0-9-944551-23-8 

Available  from: 

Deen  Underwood,  Concordia  Heritage  Association 

3004  Brandwood,  El  Paso,  TX  79925 

Price:  Hard  cover  -  $25.00  ppd.    Paperback  -  $15.00  ppd. 

Reviewed  by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 

This  historic  El  Paso  cemetery  dates  from  the  1850s  and 
several  pages  are  devoted  to  an  overview  of  its  past.  It  may 
take  the  reader  a  few  moments  to  grasp  the  book's  format; 
written  in  "cemetery  first  person,"  it  reads  as  though  the 
cemetery  were  telling  its  own  story. 

Concordia's  physical  setting  is  pure  "Southwest"  and  El 
Paso's  ethnic  diversity  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some.  As 
with  most  cemeteries,  many  of  the  names  will  be  familiar 
only  to  local  readers,  but  each  has  its  standouts.  The  book 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  all-inclusive,  given  that  there  are 
54, 000  burials.  Perhaps  the  best-known  of  Concordia's  high- 
profile  names,  and  typifying  the  city's  early  rough-and- 
tumble  years,  is  John  Wesley  Hardin,  Old  West  gunfighter. 
His  killer,  John  Henry  Selman,  is  buried  at  Concordia  as  well, 
and  not  far  distant. 

Slanted  toward  the  local  historian,  this  book  emphasizes 
the  individuals  buried  there,  making  minimal  mention  of  the 
material,  style,  and  provenance  of  the  gravemarkers 
themselves.  The  reader  can  observe  from  the  photo 
illustrations,  however,  that  there  are  numerous  examples  of 
ethnic,  folk-art,  and  eye-catching  make-do  gravemarkers 
worth  study. 

Its  slightly  larger  than  5"  x  8"-inch  size  makes  this  book 
an  ideal,  easy-to-carry  companion  for  cemetery  visits.  An 
index  would  have  been  handy  for  easy  reference,  but  a 
cemetery  map  pinpointing  fifty-eight  of  the  most-visited 
gravesites  compensates  for  this  lack  in  some  measure. 

Concordia  Cemetery:  A  Walking  Tour  fulfills  its  promise  to 
lead  the  reader  through  its  grounds,  and  purchasers  have 
the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  proceeds  of  book  sales 
contribute  to  the  cemetery's  upkeep  and  rehabilitation. 


Boston's  Copp's  Hill 
Burying  Ground  Guide 

By  Charles  Chauncey  Wells 

Published  by  Chauncey  Park  Press,  Oak  Park,  IL  (1998) 
Softcover;  106  pages  plus  addenda  and  maps 

Available  from  AGS,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207, 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 

Price  $16.95  members;  $17.95  others;  plus  $5.50  shipping 
and  handling 

Review  by  Kathryn  Coggeshall 

Boston's  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground  Guide  is  a 
comprehensive  resource  for  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground, 
located  in  Boston's  historic  North  End.  This  guide  is  a  one- 
stop  reference  for  the  second  oldest  burying  ground  in  Boston 
proper  (est.  1659). 

The  alphabetical  index  of  those  interred  within  this  site 
is  accompanied  by  brief  narratives  of  individuals  of  local  and 
national  significance.  This  guide  also  contains  a  listing  of 
historic  epitaphs  relating  to  the  burying  ground. 

A  notable  portion  of  this  guide  is  its  section  providing 
assistance  to  those  conducting  genealogical  research.  A 
comprehensive  list  of  agencies  and  archival  information  has 
been  made  available. 

On  the  guide's  back  flap,  in  an  envelope,  there  are  clear, 
concise  maps  with  corresponding  graphics  enabling  visitors 
to  navigate  the  site  with  ease.  Irtformation  regarding  burial 
practices,  symbolism,  gravestone  art,  as  well  as  additional 
material  relating  the  historic  development  of  Boston  is  also 
provided. 

Finally,  another  section  provides  information  on  other 
historic  resources,  hot  spots,  and  tour  companies  that  may 
be  of  interest.  Each  location  comes  complete  with  address, 
phone  number,  hours  of  operation,  and  web  site  address. 


The  Last  Kiss:  More  Photographs  of 
Cemetery  Sculpture  from  Genoa, 
Vienna,  Milan 

By  Pamela  Williams 

Published  by  Pamela  Williams,  (1999) 

78  Larkfield  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario,  Canada,  M3B  2H1 

www.interlog.com/~romantic 

36  pages,  29  photographs  &  text;  11"  x  8  1/2" 
Price:  softcover,  $25.00;  special  issue  hardcover,  $65.00 
Deluxe  Version  with  Slipcase,  $110.00  (small  original 
photograph  inset  in  the  cover;  custom  binding;  Last  Kiss 
stamped  on  black  cloth  cover).  Costs  include  shipping. 
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Review  by  Sarah  Brophy 

At  the  AGS  Conference  in  Providence,  we  displayed  this 
book  and  asked  for  comments.  One  attendee,  Bill  (no  last 
name),  said:  "Great!  Good;  publicize  it." 

Eric  Quarry  wrote,  "This  book  should  be  considered  for 
purchase.  I  love  it!  I  am  an  artist  and  would  love  to  use  it 
for  reference." 

Our  resident  photographic  authority,  Frank  Calidonna, 
asked  us  to  "Please  consider  for  the  AGS  sales  table.  It  is 
terrific!" 

It  certainly  is  beautiful.  The  29  photographs  of  marble 
and  bronze  pieces  show  angels  in  waiting;  lovers,  mothers 
and  children  in  mourning;  nuns  in  prayer;  and  the  "last" 
kiss.  My  favorite  is  "Cypress,"  Cimitero  Staglieno,  Genoa, 
Italy.  It's  an  extraordinarily  lifelike  sculpture  of  a  woman 
sitting  with  her  back  to  the  camera,  legs  to  one  side  as  if  on 
the  ground.  She  is  draped  in  fabric  with  her  hair  gathered 
but  loose  in  places;  her  back  and  shoulders,  her  feet  and  toes 
exquisitely  carved.  She  makes  me  want  to  touch  her 
shoulder,  and  walk  around  to  face  her  and  ask  what  I  can 
possibly  do  to  help  her. 

Any  of  these,  enlarged  and  framed,  would  be  a  treasure 
to  an  art  collector.  The  author/photographer,  Pamela 
Williams,  has  published  one  other  work.  Death  Divine,  and 
provided  images  for  the  covers  of  Thomas  Findley's  Dust  to 
Dust,  Margaret  Lawrence's  Stone  Angel,  and  Carole  Corbeil's 
In  the  Wings. 

I  do  wish  these  lovely  photographs  included  carvers' 
names,  and  the  death  date  and  photograph  date.  As  an 
historian,  I  need  those  references  for  comfort;  as  a  student  of 
gravestone  studies,  I  need  that  information  to  learn. 

More  complete  information  on  the  author,  her  exhibits 
and  publications,  is  available  online.  You  can  order  from 
her,  however,  we  will  explore  including  this  book  in  our  next 
publications  list. 


Consecrated  Ground: 
Funerary  Art  of  New  Orleans 

By  Lisa  Cook 

Pixieco  Press,  PO  Box  661659,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066 
271  pages;  b&w  photographs,  with  bibliography,  index, 
and  addresses  of  area  cemeteries. 
Price:  $75  plus  shipping  and  handling 

Review  by  Kathryn  Coggeshall 

Early  this  year  new  member  Lisa  Cook  sent  a  copy  of 
her  book  to  the  office  with  a  signed  dedication  to  AGS.  It  is 
not  a  book  that  will  fit  easily  into  the  average  library,  but  it  is 
a  handsome  publication.  It  measures  ten  by  fifteen  inches 
and  weighs  eight  and  a  half  pounds. 

It  is  entitled  Consecrated  Ground:  Funerary  Art  of  New 
Orleans  and  contains  about  250  pictures  carried  out  to  the 


edge  of  the  page.  The  author  and  photographer  admits  that 
she  took  what  moved  her,  and  often  concentrated  on  little 
details  or  surface  texture  of  the  stone.  She  includes  nine 
famous  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans,  excluding  St.  Louis  I, 
which  is  certainly  fully  recorded  in  many  other  books.  She 
introduces  each  cemetery  with  a  brief  statement  about  its 
history,  but  otherwise  offers  no  text.  However,  she  includes 
a  bibliography  and  an  index. 

If  anyone  should  want  to  purchase  it,  write  to  Pixieco 
Press.  Mailing  costs  will  be  high.  It  might  be  cheaper  to  go 
to  the  AGS  office  to  read  it.  If  you  live  nearby,  that  is  a  serious 
recommendation.  The  pictures  are  very  attractive,  and  Lisa 
Cook's  choice  of  subjects  is  fascinating. 

Grave  Concerns:  A  Preservation  Manual 
for  Historic  Cemeteries  in  Arkansas 

By  Tammie  Trippe-Dillon 

Published  by  Arkansas  Historic  Preservation  Program 
1500  Tower  Building,  323  Center  Street, 
Little  Rock,  AR  72201       Tel.  (501)324-9880 

Softcover.  Unpaged.  $5.00  including  postage. 

Review  by  W.  Fred  Oakley,  Jr. 

For  those  persons  interested  in  conserving  old 
cemeteries,  the  cover  picture  provides  an  incentive,  as  it 
shows  a  statue  of  a  childlike  figure  seated  on  a  stone 
disfigured  by  soiling  and  biological  growth. 

The  acknowledgement  and  introduction  pages  are 
helpful  in  identifying  the  sources  and  correctly  characterizing 
"historic  cemeteries  are  irreplaceable  landscapes." 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  well  organized,  and  within  each 
chapter  the  information  is  well  presented  and  complete.  One 
of  the  most  enduring  qualities  of  this  book  is  the  entire 
chapter  that  details  informational  resources,  citing  modem 
methods  to  access  information,  including  email  and  web 
addresses.  The  appendix  includes  sample  cemetery  survey 
forms,  and  instructions  on  the  nomination  process  for  the 
National  Register. 

The  chapter  titled  "Funding  and  Assistance  Resources" 
is  particularly  helpful  because  of  the  paucity  of  funding  for 
cemetery  projects  as  compared  with  the  built  environment. 

While  focusing  on  Arkansas's  historic  preservation 
program,  the  book  goes  far  beyond  the  state's  boundaries  to 
include  the  full  range  of  information  essential  to  any 
conservation  effort. 

Two  suggestions  that  would  assist  the  reader  in  accessing 
particular  chapters:  number  the  pages  and  add  distinctive 
chapter  heading  captions.  The  appendix  information  which 
begins  with  a  caption  "Field  Guide  to  Arkansas  Cemeteries" 
is  valuable  information  including  definitions  of  types  of  stone 
and  symbolism. 

When  using  this  book  it's  best  to  begin  to  read  the  Table 
of  Contents  and  proceed  page  by  page  to  the  end  without 
skipping.    0 
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Conference  2001 


Photo  by  Fred  Oakley 
Cora  Ott  (right),  conference  chair,  and  Judith  Harding  (left), 
food  and  facilities  chair,  meet  at  Mt.  Ida  College 
to  plan  for  the  June  conference. 

Conference    2  0  0  1 

June  21  through  June  24, 2001 
Mt.  Ida  College,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Our  site  is  a  small  suburban  college  outside  Boston, 
giving  us  access  to  two  large  Victorian  cemeteries  and  a  host 
of  smaller  colonial  cemeteries.  The  dorms  are  arranged  in 
suites  of  rooms  with  bathrooms  in  each  suite — no  long  halls 
to  traverse  with  key  in  hand. 

Registration  information  and  applications  will  be  sent 
during  March  to  all  AGS  members  to  be  returned  to  the 
Registrar,  Fred  Oakley.  A  confirmation  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  your  registration.  Please  contact  Fred  at  (413)  584- 
1756  or  at:  oakl@javanet.com  for  additional  resistration 
forms  for  interested  friends  ^^^( 
(although  a  photocopy  of  your 
form  is  also  appropriate). 

The  conference  staff  recruited 
so  far  by  Cora  Ott,  conference 
chair,  includes  Barbara  Rotundo, 
program  chair;  Claire  Deloria  and 
Barbara  Aitken,  participation 
sessions;  Bill  Baeckler,  late  night; 
Jim  and  Minxie  Fannin, 
conservation  workshop;  Tom 
Carrigg,  documentation  work- 
shop; Susan  Olsen  and  Sheila 
Riley,  silent  auction;  Judith 
Harding,  food  and  facilities; 
Aurora  Oberloh,  program  book; 
Meg  Winslow,  publicity.  Bus  tour 
chair  and  a  sales  and  exhibits 
manager  are  still  needed.    0 


Notes  and  Queries 

You're  Our  Best  Resource 

When  AGS  receives  a  new  book  for  review,  we  put  our 
best  people  on  it.  Unfortunately,  I  may  not  realize  that  you 
may  be  the  best  reviewer.  With  the  far  ranging  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  members,  there  is  someone  out  there 
well-suited  to  the  task. 

Do  you  have  an  expertise  in  the  burial  traditions  of  a 
particular  area  or  region?  Have  you  made  a  study  of  best 
practices  in  preservation  of  burial  landscapes?  How  about 
experience  in  organizing  volunteers,  coordinating  projects, 
or  helping  grass-roots  organizations?  Maybe  we  don't  know 
that  you  have  researched  stone  quarrying  or  distribution,  or 
some  other  aspect  of  the  business  related  to  making  markers. 
Don't  worry  if  you  think  your  expertise  is  too  specific  or  too 
general.  We  receive  a  wide  variety  of  books,  so  I  need  a  good 
range  of  volunteers  to  help. 

I'll  provide  editorial  guidelines.  You  can  refer  to  back 
issues  of  the  newsletters  for  good  examples.  You  can  send  it 
to  me  on  paper  or  by  e-mail,  written  or  typed.  Turn-around 
can  be  one  month  or  six  depending  upon  our  schedule  and 
yours.  If  I  thmk  you  are  a  good  match,  I'll  contact  you  to 
discuss  the  project.  We'll  mail  you  the  book,  if  you'll  mail  it 
back  when  you're  done. 

Please,  take  a  moment  to  tell  me  that  you  would  like  to 
be  a  reviewer  and  what  areas  you  prefer.  Be  sure  to  tell  me 
how  best  to  contact  you.  You  can  reach  me  at:  bmuse@gis.net 
or  (978)  369-5424  day  and  evening  EST,  and  at  1158  Curve 
Street  Carlisle,  MA  01741.    — Sarah  Brophy    0 

Are  You  Interested? 

A  member  suggests  a  new  column  for  the  Quarterly  that 
would  periodically  list  gravestone-related  books  that 
members  are  willing  to  buy,  sell,  trade,  or  even  give  away. 
Negotiations  are  strictly  between  parties;  pricing  and 

condition  of  materials  is  up  to 
those  involved  in  the  sale  or 
trade  to  determine.  AGS  would 
simply  make  available  the 
service  to  its  readers.  If  you 
would  be  interested  in  such  a 
service,  please  send  a  post  card 
to  Rosalee  Oakley,  19  Hadley 
Place,  Hadley,  MA  01035. 

Also  note  if  you  would  be 
willing  to  be  the  topical  editor  for 
that  column,  receiving  the 
information,  putting  it  in  proper 
form,  and  forwarding  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  by  the 
deadline.    0 


Drawing  by  Virginia  Rockwood 
Conference  2001  Logo — the  Joseph  Tapping  stone. 
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Presentations  of  Oakley  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Five  Recipients 


Photo  by  Margaret  Jenks 
Oakley  Award  recipients  with  their  awards  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Vermont  Old  Cemetery  Association  on  October  7,  2000.  Left 
to  right:  Charles  Marchant,  Frances  Hyde,  Arthur  Hyde,  and 
Henry  "Red"  Sutkoski.  Presenters  of  the  awards  were  Margaret 
Jenks,  and  Fred  and  Rosalee  Oakley  (not  shown). 


Photo  by  Bob  Drinkwater 
James  A.  Smith  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts  (right)  receives  the 
Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  from  Fred  Oakley  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Amherst  Historical  Commission. 
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PRESIDENTS  COLUMN 

When  I 
explain  the 
Association 
for  Grave- 
stone Studies 
to  people,  I 
now  describe 
it  as  an 
international 
organization. 
The 

founders, 
who  were 

Photo  by  John  Spaulding      primarily 

Barbara  Rotundo  interested  in 

^^^'^  ^"  the  colonial 

gravestones  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  did  not  have  an 
international  organization  in 
mind,  but  it  has  moved  in  that 
direction  as  it  has  grown. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  no  other 
organization  in  the  world  that  is 
concerned  with  gravestone  design. 
There  are  organizations  for 
cemeteries  like  the  National 
Federation  of  Cemetery  Friends  in 
England  and  others  for  specific 
groups  of  gravestones  such  as  the 
society  in  The  Netherlands 
concerned  with  Jewish  cemeteries 
and  gravestones.  In  1998  four 
percent  of  our  membership  lived 
outside  the  United  States,  and  our 
members  have  begun  to  give 
papers  about  gravestones  in 
foreign  countries.  In  addition, 
foreign  citizens  have  begun  to 
come  to  give  papers  at  our 
conferences.  This  year  a  history 
professor  came  from  Brazil  w^hile 
two  years  ago  an  architect  came 
from  Venezuela.  We  have  a 
column  devoted  to  overseas  news, 
though  ironically  the  columnist. 


Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula,  is 
presently  teaching  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  Canadians  share  our 
language  and  much  of  our  culture, 
we  do  not  think  of  them  as 
"foreign."  Canadians  have  been 
active  in  AGS  since  its  founding. 
Deb  Trask  from  Nova  Scotia  was  the 
newsletter  editor  for  ten  years  and 
received  the  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes  award  in  1993. 

Six  years  earlier,  in  1987,  Pamela 
Burgess  came  from  England  to  the 
annual  conference  to  receive  the 
Forbes  award  for  herself  and  her 
late  husband,  Frederick  Burgess. 
Their  interest  in  gravestones  had 
preceded  the  founding  of  AGS  by 
many  years.  Pamela  told  us  on  the 
evening  of  the  award  that  their 
honeymoon  had  consisted  of 
bicycling  from  one  churchyard  to 
another.  The  third  Forbes  award 
given  outside  the  United  States 
went  to  Betty  Willsher  of  Scotland 
whose  books  have  alerted 
thousands  to  the  rich  heritage  of 
Scottish  gravestones. 

We  have  quietly  spread  outside 
our  national  boundaries.  I  have  two 
goals  for  the  next  two  years:  one  is 
to  continue  the  international  trend, 
the  other  is  to  increase  our  national 
coverage  so  that  we  are  the 
acknowledged  authority  on 
gravestones  all  over  the  United 
States.  Our  western  conference  in 
Oregon  last  year  was  a  step  toward 
this  goal  and  the  next  western 
conference  in  the  San  Francisco  area, 
August  5-7,  2001,  will  be  another. 

— Barbara  Rotundo 
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From  the  Editor,  Office  and  Board 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

The  conference  summary  has  been  written  thanks  to 
several  people,  among  them,  Vincent  Luti,  Fred  Oakley, 
Barbara  Rottmdo,  and  John  Vlach.  Photographs  were  sent 
by  Gloria  Andino,  Bill  Baeckler,  Elizabeth  Broman,  Vincent 
Luti,  John  O'Brien,  John  Spaulding,  and  Barbara  Rotundo. 
Our  thanks  to  them  for  chronicling  the  conference  events  so 
well. 


advertisement 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Summer  2000  issue,  page  20,  second  column,  second 
paragraph,  the  sentence  should  read  "(3)  Interment  in  VA 
(meaning  Veterans  Administration,  not  Virginia)  National 
Cemeteries"  (Publication  VA-NCS-IS-1,  Oct.  1997,  giving 
full  listing  of  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers 
for  all  Uruted  States  and  Territorial  national  cemeter- 
ies). .  .  Apologies  to  our  writer  and  readers  for  the 
confusion. 


FROM  THE  Office 

AGS  Contributes  to  National  Trust  Legislation  Effort 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  even  before 
our  conference  at  George  Mason  University  last  year,  had 
an  exploratory  task  force,  some  of  which  are  AGS  members, 
working  on  the  problem  of  theft  and  vandalism  in  cemeteries. 
Denise  Webb,  AGS  administrator,  acts  as  AGS's  liaison  with 
this  task  force.  The  task  force  developed  draft  legislation 
which  has  been  sent  to  all  task  force  members  for  their  review 
and  comments.  When  these  are  returned,  a  summary  of 
findings  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  National 
Trust.  National  Trust  anticipates  presenting  this  legislation 
at  the  next  congressional  session. 


FROM  THE  BOARD 

Nominations  Are  Invited 

Nominations  for  the  2001  Forbes  Award  are  invited.  An 
individual  or  organization  may  be  honored  for  exceptional 
service  to  the  field  of  gravestone  studies  in  such  areas  as 
scholarship,  publications,  conservation,  education,  and 
community  service. 

Nominations  for  members  of  the  AGS  Board  of 
Trustees  are  also  invited.  Successful  candidates  will  be 
expected  to  attend  Board  meetings  three  times  a  year  in 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

Please  send  your  nominations  for  both  of  the  above  to 
AGS  President  Barbara  Rotimdo,  9  Hemlock  Drive,  Belmont, 
NH  03220. 


HAND  CARVED 
LETTERING  IN  STONE 


Houmann  Oshidari  433  Bedford  Street 

(781)  862-1583  Lexington,  MA  02420 


advertisement 


MONUMENT  CONSERVATION 
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.  he  annual  conference  of  The  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  took  place  at  Brown  University  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  from  June  22  to  June  25,  although  about  65  people 
showed  up  on  the  21st  since  the  various  workshops  were 
scheduled  to  begin  promptly  Thursday  morning,  the  22nd. 
AH  the  conferees  stayed  in  the  same  dorra,  and  registration 
and  the  late  night  sessions  were  held  in  the  adjoining  dorm. 

Security  at  Brown  University  was  tight.  Each  of  us 
received  a  plastic  magnetic  key  and  two  metal  keys.  The 
plastic  let  us  into  the  dorm — and  also  was  swiped  through  a 
machine  at  the  entrance  to  the  cafeteria.  Once  in  the  dorm, 
one  of  the  metal  keys  let  us  into  our  suite  and  the  other  into 
our  room.  (Each  of  us  had  a  single  room,  four  to  a  suite.) 
One  of  the  keys  also  unlocked  the  door  of  the  bathroom  that 
we  used,  men  and  women  across  the  hall  from  each  other 
The  nightmare,  of  course,  was  imagining  that  you  got  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  left  room  and  suite,  and  found 
yourself  locked  out  of  both  the  bathroom  and  your  bedroom. 
We  soon  learned  the  secret  that  if  you  closed  the  door  slowly 
and  gently,  the  lock  would  not  catch.  Trivia  to  those  of  you 
who  weren't  there,  but  very  important  to  us  who  were. 

We  spread  out  over  Providence  for  dinner  that  imoff icial 
Wednesday  night,  but  most  of  us  discovered  the  bagel  shop 
around  the  corner  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  A  school 
bus  waited  outside  the  dorm  to  drive  us  to  North  Burial 
Ground  where  the  invaluable  hands-on  experience  in 
documentation  and  conservation  awaited. 


THURSDAY 
CONSERVATION  WORKSHOP 

The  conservation  workshop  was  under  the  leadership 
of  C.R.  JONES  assisted  by  JIM  FANNIN,  JOHN  O'BRIEN, 
DAVID  VIA,  RUTH  SHAPLEIGH-BROWN,  TA  MARA  CONDE, 
and  FRED  OAKLEY.  Each  of  the  latter  supervised  and 
instructed  four  participants.  This  organizational 
arrangement  insured  the  most  intensive  instructional 
opportunities  available  in  a  one-day  workshop  situation. 

A  pre-conference  survey  located  a  small  area  within 
Providence's  North  Burying  Ground  where  all  aspects 
needed  for  the  basic  conservation  workshop  could  be  found. 
Each  team  was  assigned  stones  that  embraced  a  need  for  the 
four  basic  phases  of  conservation  activity:  cleaning,  resetting, 
mortaring  into  a  base,  and  simple  adhesive  repairs.  Three 
replacement  bases  were  cast  for  specific  stones  and  delivered 
to  the  site.  These  provided  an  opportunity  for  several  of  the 
groups  to  place  the  castings  and  secure  the  gravestone  into 
the  base,  then  brace  the  stone  until  the  soft  mortar  mix  could 
cure.  Evaluation  forms  clearly  indicated  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  participants  who  responded,  both  for  the 
instructional  experience  and  for  personal  satisfaction  in 
actually  conserving  a  gravestone. 

The  cemetery  superintendent,  ROBERT  lANIERO  was 
most  cooperative,  providing  tools,  water,  sand  and  gravel. 
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and  trash  disposal.  For  the  convenience  of  the  conservation 
workshop  and  the  documentation  workshop,  sanitary 
facilities  were  provided,  and  a  shuttle  bus  from  Brown 
University  to  the  cemetery  aided  in  transporting  conferees. 


RECEPTION 


I  hoti.  s  L  }  Lilorn  Andrno 


Resetting  stones  at  the  conservation  workshop 

DOCUMENTATION  WORKSHOP 

CHERRY  BAMBERG  headed  up  the  arrangements  for  the 
Documentation  Workshop.  Participants  signed  up  for  classes 
in  rubbing  led  by  DAN  GOLDMAN  and  ROBERTA 
HALPORN,  photography  led  by  FRANK  CALIDONNA,  and 
reading  difficult  stones  led  by  JOHN  STERLING.  KARIN 
SPRAGUE  demonstrated  carving  slate  gravestones  and  even 
allowed  her  fascinated  observers  to  try  their  hand.  In  the 
afternoon  C.  R.  JONES  demonstrated  adhesion  methods  for 
broken  stones. 

It  was  a  relaxed  day  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  leaders.  At  noontime  an  excellent  picnic  lunch  was 
served,  thanks  to  the  arrangments  made  by  DAN  GOLDMAN, 
food  service  liaison.  Thanks  also  to  JOHN  SPAULDING  who 
twice  provided  shuttle  service  for  conferees  needing  to 
return  to  the  campus. 


At  the  end  of  the  day  after  we  had  returned  to  the  dorm 
and  kept  the  showers  busy,  we  walked  up  the  hill  and  across 
a  grassy  quad  to  Sharpe  Refectory.  Here  DAN  GOLDMAN 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  a  side  room,  selling  tickets  that 
allowed  the  purchase  of  wine,  beer,  coke,  or  a  bottle  of  water. 
Cheese,  crackers,  fruit,  and  vegetable  nibbles  were  spread 
out  on  a  central  table.  We  sat  at  tables  around  the  room; 
sitting  was  particularly  welcome  to  those  who  had  been 
digging  holes  and  moving  gravestones  all  day.  JOHN 
STERLING  introduced  three  people  representing  the  RHODE 
ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  which  was  our  conference 
co-sponsor. 

After  a  cafeteria  dinner  that  had  over  one-hundred 
people  waiting  in  one  line  to  be  served,  we  walked  across 
the  street  and  up  to  another  quad  where  AGS  had  taken  over 
Salomon  Hall.  Sales  were  on  the  first  floor  as  were  tables 
covered  with  all  the  great  treasures  being  offered  as  part  of 
the  silent  auction.  SHEILA  RILEY  and  SUSAN  OLSEN 
introduced  a  silent  auction  last  year.  People  responded  so 
well  and  AGS  made  enough  money  so  that  it  was  repeated 
this  year,  but  this  time  run  by  SUE  GALLIGAN.  You  signed 
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Rubbing  in  progress. 
Many  conferees  made 
rubbings  under  the 
direction  of  Dan 
Goldman,  Roberta 
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Here  Karin  Sprague 
demonstrates 
carving  on  slate.  Later 
she  directed  some  of 
her  observers  as  they 
took  the  chisel  and 
tried  their  hand  at 
carving. 
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on  a  sheet  of  paper  what  you  were  willing  to  pay,  but  you 
had  better  check  later  because  someone  might  have 
comealong  and  signed  to  pay  a  larger  sum. 


photo  by  John  Spaulding 

One  of  the  exhibits  displayed  by  various  groups. 

Down  the  stairs  in  the  cool  lower  lobby  outside  the 
auditorium  were  displays,  pictures,  and  fliers  of  various 
cemeteries  and  cemetery  preservation  projects. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  PROGRAM 

In  the  auditorium  the  evening  program  began  only  a 
little  later  than  scheduled.  SUE  GALLIGAN,  conference  chair, 
welcomed  people  and  made  the  usual  kinds  of  housekeeping 
announcements.  (Fee  for  not  returning  the  metal  keys  was 
$75.)  She  then  introduced  JOHN  STERLING,  whose 
knowledge  of  Providence  had  been  so  helpful  to  many  of 
the  conference  staff  as  well  as  his  making  the  arrangements 
for  the  tours  the  next  day.  He  introduced  ROBERT  EMLEN, 
a  member  of  the  Brown  faculty  and  a  long-standiiig  student 
of  gravestones,  who  gave  an  excellent  keynote  address. 
Emlen  challenged  the  assemblege  to  consider  that  the 
complete  study  of  gravestones  necessarily  includes  the 
examination  of  cultural  events  and  attitudes  that  would  have 
influenced  the  carver  and  people  buying  the  stone.  With 
maps  and  pictures,  he  shared  some  Providence  history  with 
us,  especially  the  history  of  burial  grounds. 

Then  VINCENT  LUTI,  the  unquestioned  authority  on 
colonial  carvers  of  Providence  and  Narragansett  Bay,  told 
us  about  some  of  the  carvers  whose  work  the  Colonial  Tour 
would  see  the  next  day.  Finally  BARBARA  ROTUNDO 
showed  some  examples  from  all  over  the  United  States  of 
the  kinds  of  special  gravestones  the  Combined  and  Victorian 
Tours  would  see  at  Swan  Point. 


LATE  NIGHT 


Late  Night  took  place  in  the  lounge  where  we  had  reg- 
istered. BILL  BAECKLER  presided. 

BARBARA  ROTUNDO  showed  slides  of  gravestones 


made  by  an  African-American  man  from  Mississippi  about 
whom  she  wrote  an  article  for  Markers  XIV.  These  were 
background  for  the  work  of  another  African-American 
amateur  who  did  dozens  of  the  memorials  for  the  African- 
Americans  living  on  Sapelo  Island,  Georgia. 

JANET  HEYWOOD  showed  old  and  modern  stones  from 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  proving  there  is  much  interest  in 
modern  work. 

SUSAN  GALLIGAN,  who  always  makes  us  laugh  with 
her  Late  Night  presentations,  maintained  that  enviable 
record.  Her  talk  was  entitled  "Screw-ups  in  Stone,"  and 
illustrated  carver's  mistakes  and  other  oddities. 

MIKE  MITCHELL  explained  about  the  fragile  stone 
derived  from  coral  that  has  been  used  for  buildings  and  for 
gravestones.  He  showed  pictures  of  a  few  of  these 
gravestones  that  he  has  found  in  southern  Florida. 

MARY  REILLY-McNELLAN  and  LISA  CORDSEN  from 
Boulder,  Colorado,  showed  cemetery  scenes  of  small  isolated 
family  and  community  cemeteries  with  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  background.  They  called  their  talk  "At  Rest  in  the 
West." 

FRIDAY 

We  had  breakfast  at  the  Sharpe  Refectory  in  the  morning. 
There  was  still  only  one  line  for  all  of  us,  but  more  people 
discovered  the  side  area  where  we  could  get  beverages, 
cereal,  and  toast  without  waiting  in  line. 


CEMETERY  TOURS 


Colonial  Tour 

With  forty-two  conferees 
aboard,  numerous  mir- 
rors, and  a  splendid 
driver,  Merrill,  the  Colo- 
nial Bus  Tour  was  quickly 
at  North  Burial  Ground 
in  Providence  where 
Vincent  F.  Luti,  tour 
guide,  pointed  out  some 
of  the  most  significant 
works  of  each  carver  rep- 
resented. We  searched  for 
markers  made  for  blacks. 
Much  was  made  of  the  various  bird  carvers,  George  Allen's 
resplendent  angels,  and  the  bold  brazen,  crazy  work  of  Seth 
Luther.  Other  carvers  examined  were  Stephen  Hartshorn, 
Gabriel  Allen,  John  Anthony  Angel,  some  isolated  Newport 
stones,  and  one  Fisher-Farrington.  Hustling  the  stone 
rubbers  (who  always  have  just  one  more  to  do)  onto  the  bus, 
we  zoomed  on  down  to  Newport  over  the  splendid  two  mile 
Newport  bridge  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  F-16s.  The  view 
down  from  the  bridge  to  the  emerald  blue  bay  and  Newport 


Photo  by  John  Spaulding 

North  Burial  Ground  celebrating 
it's  300th  Anniversary. 
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nestled  like  a  diamond  at  the  tip  of  Aquidneck  Island  was 
nnore  than  refreshing. 

We  headed  right  out  to  Fort  Adams  (1823)  on  the  point, 
second  largest  masonry  fort  in  America,  for  a  very  scenic 
seaside  lunch  break,  sitting  against  the  fort  wall  on  benches 
or  dangling  our  feet  off  the  quays  watching  crabsters. 

Points  of  historic  interest  were  pointed  out  along  the  way 
out  of  town  and  back  via  the  mansions  to  the  Common 
Burying  Ground  where  a  beaming  JIM  GARMAN  greeted 
us  and  the  group  split. 

Twenty  lucky  lottery  winners  (there  was  some  cheating, 
I  know)  got  a  private  tour  by  NICK  BENSON  of  the  John 
Stevens  shop  which  was  founded  in  1705.  Nick  is  the  present 
owner  of  America's  oldest  continuous  business:  gravestone 
carving!! 


rhoto  b)  John  O  Brien 

Vincent  Luti  shows  how  to  use  the  mirror  to  rake  light  across  a 
stone  to  produce  good  shadows  for  photographs. 

The  immense  colonial  burying  ground  kept  everyone 
hopping  (except  those  rubbers  again). 

Hustled  onto  the  bus  miraculously  parked  in  the 
cemetery  by  Merrill,  we  rode  back  up  island  to  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island  (the  whole  town  is  on  the  National  Historic  Register!). 
Ray  Battcher,  director  of  the  Bristol  Historical  Society 
Museum,  lectured  on  the  history  of  the  East  Burial  Ground 
and  generously  supplied  us  with  handouts.  Vincent  took  us 
through  the  work  of  the  Bristol  Throop  carvers,  William  Coy, 
George  Allen,  some  Lamsons  (on  the  authority  of  Ralph 
Tucker),  John  and  James  New  and,  of  course,  our  1990  logo 
stone  and  the  Adam  and  Eve  stone. 

A  relaxing  ride  brought  us  back  to  Providence  after 
having  seen  the  work  of  more  than  twenty  carvers  and  three 
magnificent  cemeteries.  (A  huge  hug  to  Angelika  for  the  ice 
cold  water!!) 


Photo  by  Bill  Baeckler 

Tom  Graves  and  his  daughter,  Barbara, 
examine  a  gravestone  on  the  Combined  Tour 

Combined  Tour 

The  Combined  Tour,  led  by  JOHN  STERLING,  made  three 
stops.  The  first  was  Swan  Point,  then  North  Burying  Ground, 
and  the  tour  concluded  with  an  extended  visit  to  a  local 
monument  maker,  ROBERT  CARON. 

We  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  president  of  Swan  Point, 
SADIE  BARRAN,  who  provided  information  about  this 
magnificent  rural-type  cemetery.  For  our  convenience  a  large 
canopy  was  deployed  with  chairs  sufficient  to  seat  everyone. 
Tour  leader  John  Sterling  insured  that  everyone  had  a  map 
of  the  cemetery  and  proceeded  to  lead  conferees  to  special 
monuments,  particularly  the  "house"  monument.  Box 
lunches  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  completed  this  first  of  three 
events. 

In  the  North  Burying  Ground,  the  beautifully  carved 
slates,  many  attributed  to  specific  carvers,  took  the 
participants  back  in  time.  The  conference  logo  stone  was 
particularly  interesting  as  were  John  Sterling's  numerous 


photo  by  John  Spaulding 

Tourees  hear  about  the  the  history  of 
monument  making  from  Robert  Caron. 
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descriptions  of  the  relationships  attributed  to  the  people 
commemorated.  Wanderlust,  a  strong  attribute  of  AGS 
members,  scattered  tourees  all  about  a  large  area  as  they  read 
and  photographed  18th  and  19th  century  monuments. 

The  final  stop  was  at  Caron  Monument  Company  where 
the  owner  greeted  the  tourees  and  surprised  us  with 
refreshments  which  we  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Robert 
Caron  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  stone  industry  and  the 
tools  used  in  monument  making  and  inscription  work  all  of 
which  was  labor  intensive.  Modern  methods  for  quarrying 
and  inscribing  monuments  to  meet  customer  preferences  are 
less  labor  intensive,  and  laser  technology  makes  possible 
abundant  detail. 

John  Sterling's  knowledge  of  the  area  and  of  the  princi- 
pals at  each  location  enriched  everyone's  experience. 


Gloria  Andino 


John  Sterling,  Combined  Tour  guide  (3rd  from  left),  and  some 
of  his  tourees  in  front  of  a  large  monument  at  Swan  Point. 
advertisement 
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Photo  by  Rosalee  Oakley 

Dietrech  and  Zifcak  "house"  monument  at  Swan  Point 

Victorian  Tour 

The  Victorian  tour  drove  to  Swan  Point  Cemetery  on  the 
Seekonk  River  at  the  western  edge  of  Providence.  We  spent 


several  hours  walking  through  this  beautihilly  landscaped 
private,  non-for-profit  cemetery.  We  saw  handsome  stone 
and  bronze  sculptures,  many  charming  sentimental  marble 
gravestones,  and  a  few  unique  markers.  For  instance,  instead 
of  a  column  carved  to  look  as  though  it  had  broken  at  the 
top,  symbolizing  the  breaking  off  of  a  life,  a  perfect  colurrm 
lay  on  its  side,  supported  at  one  end  by  what  would  have 
been  its  base,  at  the  other  end  supported  by  its  capital. 
BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  the  tour  guide,  apologized  because 
there  were  no  grave  goods  on  the  grave  of  the  mystical  writer 
H.  P.  Lovecraft  as  she  had  promised.  In  addition  to  pointing 
out  gravestones  of  interest,  Barbara  called  attention  to  a 
variety  of  weeping  trees  and  some  of  the  special  landscaping 
treats  such  as  a  small  waterfall  dropping  into  a  tranquil  pool. 
It  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  cemetery  also  functions  as  a 
bird  sanctuary. 

President  SADIE  BARREN  and  the  staff  at  Swan  Point 
treated  AGS  members  royally.  Security  drove  by  at  frequent 
intervals,  reassuring  us  that  they  would  be  quickly  available 
in  an  emergency.  The  staff  had  erected  a  protective  canopy 
and  placed  folding  chairs  under  it  so  that  we  ate  our  box 
lunches  under  civilized  conditions. 

After  lunch  we  drove  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  There  we  walked  on  a  cemetery  road 
following  the  painted  arrows  leading  us  to  the  grave  of  Lizzie 
Borden,  accused  but  not  convicted  of  killing  her  father  and 
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stepmother  in  1892.  (Remember  the  folk  poem? 
"Lizzie  Borden  took  an  axe/  Gave  her  father 
twenty  whacks.") 

Oak  Hill  is  a  municipal  cemetery.  It  is 
respectably  maintained  but  can't  compare  with  the 
beauty  of  Swan  Point,  nor  with  Swan  Point's  many 
ornate  gravestones  although  the  families  who 
owned  the  famous  mills  of  Fall  River  are  all  buried 
in  Oak  Hill.  However,  Barbara  pointed  out  some 
of  what  she  refers  to  as  "common  rarities,"  those 
monuments  that  can't  be  found  in  every  cemetery, 
yet  exist  across  the  country  if  you  visit  enough 
cemeteries.  For  instance,  take  the  "gates  of 
heaven"  design.  This  is  a  partially  open  single  or 
double  gate,  either  carved  in  relief  on  a  gravestone 
or  sculptured  in  three  dimensions  as  it  was  at  Oak 
HUl. 


Photo  by  Barbara  Rotundo 

Typical  "gates  of  heaven"  gravemarker 

For  some  people  the  happiest  moment  at  the 
end  of  the  tour  on  that  sunny  day  was  the  vendor 's 
truck  that  parked  at  the  cemetery  entrance  and  did 
a  landoffice  business  in  frozen  lemonade. 


RECEPTION 


Again  there  was  a  cash  bar  along  with  veggies 
and  dips  at  the  reception.  Two  conferees  were 
presented  Oakley  awards,  JOHN  O'BRIEN  and 
MARY  REILLY-McNELLAN.  FRED  and  ROSALEE 
OAKLEY  presided  at  the  awards  ceremony.  Several 
others  were  mentioned  who  have  been  approved 

RECEPTION  continued  on  page  11 


PRESENTATION  OF  OAKLEY 
CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

A  number  of  nominations  have  been  received  for  people  doing 
significant  work  in  the  area  of  conservation.  These  persons  have  been 
selected  so  far  in  2000  to  receive  the  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
their  efforts. 

JOHN  O'BRIEN  ARTHUR  HYDE 

MARY  REILLY-McNELLAN  FRANCES  HYDE 

JAMES  A.  SMITH  HENRY  "RED"  SUTKOSKI 

CHARLES  E.  MARCHANT 

Two  awards  were  made  at  the  Friday 
night  reception  at  the  Conference. 

MARY    REILLY-McNELLAN     of 

Boulder,  Colorado,  was  recogruzed  for 
her  outstanding  initiative  and  efforts  to 
conserve  Columbia  Cemetery  in 
Boulder,  Colorado.  Mary's  interest  in 
gravestones  led  her  to  express  an 
interest  to  her  employer — Boulder's 
Parks  Department — in  restoring 
Columbia     Cemetery,     an     urban 

bv  Gloria  Andino  ,  i_t_i_t_  rii  •     l-  l 

'  cemetery  that  has  fallen  victim  to 

Mary  Reilly-McNellan  vandalism,      theft,      and      public 

inattention.  Offered  a  position  as  Columbia  Cemetery  Project 
Manager,  she  soon  received  grant  money  to  restore  the  wrought-iron 
fence  surrounding  the  cemetery.  Subsequently  the  Colorado 
Historical  Society  awarded  the  project  $250,000  to  continue  work  on 
the  fencing  and  continue  conserving  the  gravestones.  To  supplement 
grant  funds,  Mary  trained  Park  Department  staff  and  established  a 
group  of  volunteers,  "The  Columbia  Cemetery  Conservation  Corps," 
now  trained  and  working  on  conserving  gravestones.  Because  of 
on-going  conservation  efforts,  vandalism  has  declined  dramatically — 
a  clear  indication  that  well-maintained  cemeteries  are  far  less  likely ' 
to  experience  vandalism  and  theft. 

JOHN  O'BRIEN  of  Belvidere, 

New  Jersey,  was  recognized  for  his 
conservation  efforts  in  Warren 
County,  New  Jersey.  He  has  com- 
piled data  from  the  existing  cemeter- 
ies in  Warren  County,  an  extensive 
project  listing  each  cemetery  by 
township,  its  location,  and  where  in- 
scription records  are  available.  John 
has  photographed  many  stones  in 
these  cemeteries  and  participated  in 
projects  to  record  inscriptions  in  sev- 
eral of  them.  John  also  worked  with 
community  volunteers  to  restore  stones  in  many  of  these  cemeteries, 
using  skills  he  developed  as  a  participant  and  then  leader  in  the  AGS 
conference  conservation  workshops.  His  work  will  preserve  the 
physical  presence  of  the  stones  for  years  to  come  and  the  documen- 
tation records  will  assist  many  researchers  and  genealogists.    0 


rhoto  b\'  Gloria  Andino 


John  O'Brien 
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MORE  Oakley  Certificates  of  Merit 

These  award  winners  will  be  given  their  awards  at  meetings  of 
their  various  groups  in  the  early  fall: 

JAMES  A.  SMITH  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  receives  his  award 
for  work  as  staff  liaison  between  the  Cemetery  Commission  and  the 
Historical  Commission  in  Amherst.  He  was  instrumental  in  helping 
the  commission  initiate  a  program  to  restore  and  preserve  Aniherst's 
West  Cemetery,  and  in  securing  a  $100,000  grant  for  this  purpose. 
Jim  also  conducted  extensive  inscription  and  mapping  research  on 
many  area  cemeteries,  research  which  is  available  in  the  commission's 
files.  Jim  has  recently  authored  a  book  titled,  A  History  of  the  Black 
Population  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  1728-1870. 

ARTHUR  and  FRANCES  HYDE  of  Bradford,  Vermont,  have  done 
much  singly  and  as  a  couple  on  behalf  of  gravestones  and  their 
organization,  the  Vermont  Old  Cemetery  Association.  Arthur  has 
served  as  President  of  VOCA  and  held  other  offices  through  the  years. 
Frances  was  editor  for  some  years  of  the  organization's  newsletter. 
Their  home  has  been  the  location  of  the  VOCA  archives  for  many 
years.  They  are  the  editors  of  Burial  Grounds  of  Vermont,  a  book  listing 
by  county,  then  town,  all  the  cemeteries  in  the  state  with  a  map  and 
description  and  age  of  each  cemetery.  The  book  covers  251  towns. 
The  Hydes  personally  gathered  the  information  for  a  number  of  the 
towns  and  checked  the  submissions  of  others.  The  couple  invests 
their  time  going  around  the  state  repairing  gravestones  and  teaching 
volunteers  how  to  restore  their  cemeteries,  from  cleaning  and 
repairing  to  resetting  the  markers. 

HENRY  "RED"  SUTKOSKI  of  West  Rutland,  Vermont,  receives  his 
award  for  his  gravestone  conservation  work  in  an  abandoned 
cemetery  in  West  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  Whipple  Hollow  Cemetery 
was  in  deplorable  condition  in  1993  when  AGS  member  Margaret 
Jenks  tried  to  record  the  inscriptions.  Many  stones  were  off  their 
bases  and  broken.  By  1995  Henry  had  put  in  hours  of  work,  and  with 
the  help  of  several  others,  removed  dead  trees  and  cleared  brush. 
Henry  managed  to  get  grants  from  the  town  and  several 
organizations,  and  to  find  help  and  materials  from  other  sources.  Then 
the  repairs  to  the  broken  stones  began  and  some  landscaping.  By 
2000  one  hundred  forty  stones  stand  tall  in  newly  planted  grass.  All 
but  one  seriously  damaged  stone  have  been  repaired  and  reset.  Henry 
is  credited  with  rescuing  this  cemetery  from  oblivion  through  hard 
work  and  networking  with  community  businesses  who  provided  tools 
and  materials  over  the  years. 

CHARLES  E.  MARCHANT  of  Townshend,  Vermont,  receives  the 
Oakley  Award  for  his  educational  efforts  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 
Charles  is  a  public  school  teacher  and  principal  and  endeavors  to 
teach  others  how  to  care  for  their  local  cemeteries.  He  has  conducted 
numerous  workshops  throughout  the  state,  teaching  gravestone  care 
and  repair.  In  the  past,  Charles  has  led  work  groups  in  the  AGS 
Conference  conservation  workshops.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
VOCA  committee  that  prepared  the  educational  booklet  of  cemetery- 
related  information.  Stones  and  Bones,  Using  Tombstones  as  Textbooks. 
The  book  was  distributed  to  all  the  schools  in  Vermont  during  a 
teachers'  convention  and  continues  to  be  for  sale  from  VOCA.  Charles 
has  served  in  various  capacities  as  an  officer  in  VOCA.  0 


RECEPTION  continued  from  page  10 

to  receive  the  awards 
but  were  not  present. 

Following  the  pre- 
sentations, LAUREL 
GABEL  was  called  for- 
ward to  be  inducted  as 
Trustee  Emerita.  Eight 
volunteers  read  a  series 
of  proclamations 
which  the  audience 
joined  in  the  ending, 
"Be  it  resolved  that 
Laurel  Gabel  be  recog- 
nized tonight!"  The 
eight  proclamations 
mentioned  her  accom- 
plishments as  author, 
lecturer,  carver  re- 
searcher, worker  with 
the  Farber  photo  collec- 
tion, receipient  of  the  Forbes  award,  AGS  Board 
member  and  Life  Member,  and  her  work  as  cre- 
ator and  coordinator  of  the  AGS  research  clearing- 
house. 

President  FRANK  CALIDONNA  presented  a 
certificate  and  Rosalee,  a  sash  designating  her  as  a 
Trustee  Emerita. 

FRIDAY  EVENING 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

After  supper  we  headed  back  to  the  Salomon 
auditorium  where  we  held  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  association.  The  brief  business  meeting 
included  accepting  the  annual  reports  which  had 
been  printed  and  put  in  each  conferee's  conference 
packet.  New  business  was  the  secretary's  report 
on  the  results  of  the  mail  ballot  election. 


Photo  by  Gloria  Andino 

Laurel  Gabel, 
Trustee  Emerita 


f'hoto  by  Rosalee  Oakley 

John  Sterling  (center)  with  Maria  Elizia  Borges 

(right)  who  came  from  Brazil  to  give  a  paper  and 

Henrique  Freitas  (left)  who  was  her  interpreter. 
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The  new  president,  BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  received  the 
ceremonial  gavel  from  retiring  president,  FRANK 
CALIDONNA.  She  in  turn  presented  Frank  with  a  gift 
certificate  to  be  spent  at  Amazon.com,  an  appropriate  present 
since  several  of  Frank's  Quarterly  columns  urged  members 
to  use  the  benefits  of  computers,  and  it  was  during  his  term 
of  office  that  AGS  acquired  its  own  domain,  a  new  email 
address,  and  established  the  present  excellent  web  site. 

Members  wishing  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  may 
contact  the  AGS  Office. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  LECTURES 

The  Friday  evening  lectures  took  the  audience  through 
centuries  of  fascinating  information  that  gave  a  valuable 
background  to  gravestone  design. 

First  was  LAUREL  G ABEL  whose  topic  was  "A  Common 
Thread:  Needlework  Samplers  and  Design."  She  showed 
slides  to  illustrate  briefly  the  long  history  of  samplers,  and 
explained  the  European  publication  of  sampler  design  books 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Her  slides  offered  proof  of 
the  similarity  in  designs  between  gravestones  and  samplers. 

LANCE  MAYER'S  paper  was  entitled  "Gabriel  Allen  of 
Providence  and  the  Beginnings  of  Marble  Gravestone 
Carving  in  New  England."  Lance  is  a  conservator  at  the 
Lyman  AUyn  Art  Museum  in  New  London,  Connecticut.  His 
paper  was  based  on  letters  written  in  1782  between  Allen 
and  a  New  London  family  about  the  design  of  the  stones  he 
was  carving  for  them  and  work  he  was  doing  for  another 
family. 

The  third  paper  moved  us  up  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
JANET  HEYWOOD  reported  on  John  Evans,  an  architecttiral 
carver.  Janet  is  Director  of  Interpretive  Programs  at  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  has  the  complete  papers  of  John  Evans 
and  his  company,  and  this  paper  presented  a  small  portion 
of  what  Janet  has  found  in  the  papers.  Evans  did  the  carv- 
ing on  such  important  architectural  projects  as  H.  H. 
Richardson's  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  but  he  also  designed 
gravestones,  as  Janet  illustrated. 

The  final  paper  of  the  evening  brought  us  to  the  twenti- 
eth century.  CHERYL  RIVERS,  who  teaches  at  the  Folk  Art 
Institute  at  the  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art  in  New  York 
City,  talked  about  "Portrait  Stones  of  Recent  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Jewish  Inmiigrants."  She  showed  slides  of  the  grave- 
stones with  engraved  portraits  and  also  slides  of  the  artist, 
Nison  Davydov,  at  work  on  one  such  stone. 

LATE  NIGHT 

LAUREL  GABEL  developed  a  version  of  "Who  Wants  to 
Be  a  Millionaire?"  Contestants  were  treated  as  though  they 
were  on  the  TV  show,  having  one  call  on  an  expert,  etc.  The 
excitement  in  the  room  was  so  great  that  someone  coming  in 
might  have  thought  there  really  were  thousands  of  dollars 
riding  on  the  answers. 


MARY  ANN  BODAYLA  showed  slides  and  talked  about 
"Elmwood  Cemetery:  A  Mid-South  Paradigm."  (Elmwood 
is  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.) 

KATIE  KARRICK  showed  the  slide  show  that  she  had 
developed  to  garner  support  for  the  Ohio  Cemetery 
Preservation  Society. 

C.  R.  JONES'  slides  on  "Books  on,  in,  and  about  Graves" 
gave  us  a  glimpse  of  his  slide  collection  of  words  on  stones 
and  his  creative  way  of  putting  them  together  to  make 
sentences.  He  says  it's  hard  to  find  prepositions,  though. 

Late  Night  closed  with  FRANK  CALIDONNA  showing 
and  commenting  on  pictures  he  had  taken  in  Victorian 
cemeteries. 

SATURDAY 
PARTICIPATION  SESSIONS 

After  a  generous  continental  breakfast  in  the  Sharpe  Re- 
fectory we  went  on  to  Salomon  Hall  for  the  Participation  Ses- 
sions. Different  classes  were  taking  place  in  classrooms  on 
the  second  floor  and  in  an  adjoining  building.  This  was  also 
a  time  when  the  sales  tables  were  busy,  and  people  were  look- 
ing over  the  many  treasures  available  in  the  silent  auction. 
SUE  GALLIGAN  announced  that  the  auction  would  close  at 
7  p.m.  Saturday  evening  so  people  were  checking  to  see  if 
they  had  to  raise  their  bids  on  items  that  they  really  wanted. 

There  were  sixteen  classes  this  year  on  topics  ranging 
from  art  and  gravestones,  to  teaching  various  skills. 

On  the  practical  sie,  SARAH  BROPHY  of  Carlisle, 
Massachusetts,  spoke  on  "Getting  Good  at  Grants"  with 
KATY  LACY  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  adding  commentary.  ROBERTA 
HALPORN  from  Brooklyn  taught  the  "Creation  of  Archivally 
Safe  Exhibits  of  Rubbings  and  Photographs,"  and  KARIN 
SPRAGUE  of  North  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  shared  her 
passion  and  skills  for  carving  slate  gravemarkers. 

Speakers  about  cemetery  conservation  projects  were: 
ALICIA  PARESI  speaking  of  the  photographic  and 
documentation  project  in  the  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
historic  burying  grounds;  MEG  WINSLOW  from  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  focusing  on  long- 
and  short-range  plans  for  saving  historic  gravestones; 
JUDITH  M.  DOWNEY  and  JORGE  M.  PEREIRA  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  telling  of  their  efforts  to  educate  and 
raise  awareness  of  the  historic  significance  of  their  city's 
cemeteries;  JUDITH  MILLER  CONLIN  and  RICHARD  FRARY, 
cemetery  commissioners  from  Southampton,  Massachusetts, 
speaking  on  issues  around  caring  for  rural  cemeteries;  and 
SHELLY  MERRI  AM  of  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  telling  of  her 
photographic  marker  survey  that  grew  into  documenting, 
researching,  and  finally  the  creation  of  a  museum  exhibit 
featuring  the  Cuttyhunk  Island  Cemetery.  MARIA  ELIZIA 
BORGES  from  Brazil,  with  the  assistance  of  her  interpreter, 

SESSIONS  continued  on  page  17 
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Gravestone  Studies 

Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers:  Voices  of  American  Culture-  Reprinted  Due 

to  Demand! 

Edited  by  Richard  E.  Meyer 

Essays  examine  burial  grounds  through  the  centuries  across  the  land.  From  the 

opulent  French  mausoleums  of  New  Orleans  to  the  graves  of  slaves  in  New 

England,  the  essays  yield  a  wealth  of  insights  into  the  unity  and  diversity  of 

American  culture.   Softbound;  347  pages,  124  illustrations.   List  Price:  $23.95 

You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $20.35  Others:  $21.55  Wt.  1  lb.  5  oz. 

The  Colonial  Burying  Grounds  of  Eastern  Connecticut  and  the  Men  Who 
Made  Them 

by  James  A.  Slater 

Photographs  by  Daniel  &  Jessie  Lie  Farber 

The  definitive  work  on  more  than  100  carvers  found  in  60  towns  east  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  This  oversized  volume  is  at  once  a  guidebook,  an  encyclo- 
pedia, a  textbook,  and  a  work  of  art.  Now  revised  and  updated.  Hardbound; 
326  pages,  176  illustrations.  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $75.00  Odiers:  $82.50 

Ethnicity  and  the  American  Cemetery 

Edited  by  Richard  E.  Meyer 

This  book,  comprised  of  nine  original,  individually  commissioned  essays, 
explores  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  representative  ethnic  groups  in  America 
have  made  their  cemeteries  -  the  sites  themselves,  the  material  objects  found 
within  them,  and  the  customary  practices  bound  to  both.  Softbound;  239  pages. 
List  Price:  $48.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $41.60  Others:  $44.05  Wt.  1  lb.  3 


GRA  VEN  IMAGES  New  England  Stonecarving  and  Its  Symbols,  1650- 
1815 

by  Allen  Ludwig 

Back  in  Print.  This  book  includes  a  thorough  background  of  Puritan  religion;  a 
beautifully  illustrated  cataloging  of  symbols  and  their  meanings;  and  sources 
and  definitions  of  the  major  New  England  styles.  "Provocative  and  stimulat- 
ing...[This]  is  a  valuable  effort  to  appraise  a  provincial  craft  in  relation  to  the 
society  in  which  it  flourished."  New  York  Times  Book  Review  Softbound;  532 
pages,  505  illustrations  List  Price:  $29.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $25.46 
Odiers:  $26.95  Wt.  3  lbs, 7  oz. 

Gravestone  Chronicles  I  and  II 

by  Theodore  Chase  and  Laurel  K.  Gabel 

Volume  I  has  seven  essays  on  several  important  early  New  England  carvers  - 
the  Emmes  family  of  carvers,  John  Gaud,  Ebenezer  Howard,  James  Wilder. 
Paul  Colbum  and  several  others.  A  glossary  of  terms,  a  list  of  symbols,  and  a 
bibliography  are  included.  The  essays  in  Volume  11  address  the  Park  family  of 
carvers,  John  Holliman,  James  Ford,  Robert  Fowle  and  Levi  Maxey.  A  de- 
tailed chapter  on  heraldry  concludes  the  volume.  Softbound;  656  pages.  List 
Price:  $35.00/ set  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $29.75/ set  Others:  $31.50/ set 
Wt.  3  lbs. 

The  Last  Great  Necessity:  Cemeteries  in  American  History 

by  David  Charles  Sloane 

Tracing  the  attitudes  of  society  toward  its  cemeteries  over  the  years  since  the 


American  Revolution,  this  is  an  excellent  comprehensive  history  of  American 
cemeteries.  Softbound;  294  pages.  List  Price:  $18.95  You  Pay  Only:  Mem- 
bers: $16.10  Others:  $17.10  Wt.  1  lb.  8oz. 

Puritan  Gravestone  Art  (1976) 

Principles  and  Methods  for  the  Study  of  the  Work  of  Individual  Carvers  -by 
James  A.  Slater 

Zerubbabel  Collins'  Successor  and  his  Work  in  Bennington  County,  Vermont  - 
by  William  E.  Harding 

The  Gravestone  Image  as  a  Puritan  Cultural  Code  -  by  David  D.  Hall 
From  Significant  Incompetence  to  Insignificant  Competence  -  by  Stephen  C. 
Foster 

Eros  and  Agape:  Classical  and  Early  ChrisUanity  Survivals  in  New  England 
Stonecarving  -  by  Allan  I.  Ludwig 

The  Caricature  Hypothesis  Re-examined:  The  Animated  Skull  as  a  Puritan 
Folk  Image  -  by  Peter  Benes 

Chips  from  Hawthorne's  Workshop:  The  Icon  and  Cultural  Studies  -  by  Tho- 
mas A.  Zaniello 

Non-chronological  Sources  of  Variation  in  the  Seriation  of  Gravestone  Motifs 
in  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  colonies  -  by  Frederick  Gorman  and  Michael 
DiBIasi 

The  Gloucester  Experiment:  Community  Partnership  and  Preservation  Strate- 
gies -  by  Carole  L.  Sharoff 

Stone  Rubbing:  Are  Model  Laws  Needed?  A  Seminar  Open  Forum  -  Modera- 
tor: Jessie  Lie  ;  Panelists:  Francis  Y.  Duval  and  William  McGeer 
Rubbings  and  Their  Place  in  the  Study  of  New  England  Gravestones  -  by  Ann 
Parker  and  Avon  Neal 

Photography  of  Early  Gravestone  Art  -  by  Daniel  Farber 
Early  American  Gravestone  Studies:  The  Structure  of  the  Literature  -  by 
Nancy  Buckeye 

Bibhography  of  Gravestone  Studies  -  compiled  by  Nancy  Buckeye  Soft- 
bound;  142  pages,  bibliography,  illustrations.  List  Price:  $14.50  You  Pay 
Only:  Members:  $12.50  Others:  $13.00  Wt.  10  oz. 

Puritan  Gravestone  Art  II  (1978) 

An  Alternative  to  Panofskyism:  New  England  Gravestones  and  the  European 
Folk  Art  Tradition  -  by  Lance  R.  Mayer 

Aspects  of  Music,  Poetry,  Stonecarving,  and  Death  in  Early  New  England  -by 
AUan  I.  Ludwig  and  David  D.  Hall 
A  Priest  to  the  Temple  -  by  David  H.  Watters 
Puritan  Attitudes  toward  Iconoclasm  -  by  Dickran  Tashjian 
Colonial  Long  Island  Gravestones:  Trade  Network  Indicators,  1670-1799  -  by 
Gaynell  S.  Levine 

"J.  W."  Folk  Carver  of  Hants  County:  Patterns  of  Stylistic  Concentration  and 
Diffusion  in  Nova  Scotia  -  by  Deborah  Trask 

The  Rockingham  Stonecarvers:  The  Upper  Connecticut  River  Valley,  1790- 
1817  -  by  William  N.  Hosley,  Jr. 

The  Colonial  Gravestone  Carvings  of  John  Hartshome  -  by  James  A.  Slater 
and  Ralph  Tucker  Softbound;  159  pages,  bibliography,  maps,  1990  bibliogra- 
phy supplement.  List  Price:  $14.50  You  Pay  Only;  Members:  $12.50  Others: 
$13.00  Wt.  10  oz. 

Releasing  Rebecca:  Exploration  of  Life  and  Death  and  Gravestone  Art  in 
Early  Vermont 

Published  by  the  Grafton  Historical  Society,  Vermont. 
The  gravestone  for  Rebecca  Park  and  her  14  children  features  a  tree  of  life 
with  14  little  circle  faces.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  American  folk  art. 
Moses  Wright  Jr.,  one  of  the  Rockingham  carvers,  carved  the  stone.  Soft- 
bound;  8  pages,  illustrations.  List  Price:  $3.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $2.50 
Odiers:  $2.75  Wt.  1  oz. 

The  Revival  Styles  in  American  Memorial  Art 
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ercd  in  an  age  ofdramalic  monumcntalization  come  to  be  known  as  the  "revival 
styles."  Soflbound;  204  pages.  List  Price:  $22,95  You  Pay  Only:  Members: 
$19.50  Others:  $20.65  Wt,  1  lb.  6  oz 

Sticks  &  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina  Gravemarkers 

by  M.  Ruth  Little 

Based  on  the  study  of  grave  sculpture  in  more  than  550  graveyards  across  North 
Carolina,  this  book  is  the  first  to  consider  the  full  spectrum  of  gravemarkers. 
Documenting  gravemarkers  that  date  from  the  early  1700s  to  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  reveals  the  great  variety  and  diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  heritages  to  be 
found  in  old  graveyards  around  North  Carolina.  Hardbound;  328  pages  List 
Price:  $45.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $38.25  Others:  $40.50  Wt.  3  lbs.  6  oz. 

Tree-Stump  Tombstones:  A  Field  Guide  to  Rustic  Funerary  Art  in  Indiana 
by  Susanne  S.  Ridlen 

The  decade  of  the  1 890s  was  a  transistional  period  in  American  history  and  in 
American  funerary  art.  Significant  social  and  architectural  changes  were  taking 
place,  and  these  changes  are  reflected  in  gravestone  art.    A  tree-stump  tombstone 
is  a  rustic  funerary  memorial  on  which  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  representation  of 
a  tree  or  portion  thereof  in  its  natural  exterior  state.  These  lifelike  tree  forms  with 
elements  of  symbolism,  begin  their  rise  in  the  1 870s  and  1 880s.  This  book  seeks 
to  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  typology,  and  the  intricate  symbolism  found 
on  these  fine  stones,  Softbound.  192  pages.  Approx.  45  BAV  photos.  List  Price: 
$27.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $22.95  Others:  $24.30  Wt.  1  lb.  9  oz. 


International  Studies 


CANADA 


Once  Upon  a  Tomb:  Stories  from  Canadian  Graveyards 

by  Nancy  Millar 

Stories  about  pioneers  and  settlers,  missionaries  and  Native  people,  artists  and 
politicians,  and  the  ordinary  people  whose  often  unsung  lives  reveal  so  much 
about  our  past.  Softbound;  298  pages.  List  Price:  $16.95  You  Pay  Only  Members: 
$14.40  Others:  $15.25  Wt.  15  oz. 

SCOTLAND 

Scottish  Epitaphs:  Epitaphs  and  Images  from  Scottish  Graveyards 
by  Betty  Willsher 

Epitaphs  describe  unusual  characters,  famous  men,  virtuous  women,  sweet  chil- 
dren, hopeful  youth,  all  from  the  past  in  Scottish  graveyards.  Softbound;  75  pho- 
tographs, 122  pages.  List  Price:  $13.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $11.85  Others: 
$12.55  Wt.  14  oz. 


Photographic  Studies 

Death  Divine 

by  Pamela  Williams 

Photographs  of  cemetery  sculpture  from  Paris.  Photographed  primarily  in  Pari- 
sian cemeteries  between  1991  and  1994,  this  book  speaks  of  another  time  when 
memorial  sculpture  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  life  in  death.  Softbound;  32  pages.  List 
Price:  $20.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $17,00  Others:  $18,00  Wt.  11  oz. 

Going  Out  in  Style:  The  Architecture  of  Eternity 
by  Douglas  Keister  and  Xavier  Cronin 

Striking,  full-color  photographs  capturing  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  mausole- 
ums throughout  America  show  the  work  of  some  of  America's  most  noted  archi- 
tects and  reveal  many  different  architectural  forms  and  cultural  attitudes.  Intrigu- 
ing captions  detail  the  story  behind  the  structure.  Hardbound;  160  pages.  List 
Price:  $29.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $25.45  Others:  $26.95  Wt.  1  lb.  16  oz. 

*NEW  TITLE:  Last  Kiss 

by  Pamela  Williams 

Photographs  of  cemetery  sculpture  from  Genoa,  Vienna  and  Milan.  Photographs 
focus  on  nineteenth-century  statuary  from  Italian  cemeteries.  Romantic,  as  well 
as  spiritual,  they  represent  death  as  something  other  than  what  we  imagine  it  to 
be.  Softbound;  32  pages.  List  Price:  $25.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members;  $21.25 
Others:  $22.50  Wt.  7  oz.. 

New  Orleans  Cemeteries:  Life  in  the  Cities  of  the  Dead 

by  Robert  Florence 

In  this  handsome  coffee  table  book,  the  reader  takes  a  journey  through  New 
Orleans  seen  through  its  cemeteries.  Thirteen  regional  burial  grounds  are  de- 
picted, through  the  gravesite  structures  and  the  people  they  memorialize.  Hard- 
bound; 21 1  pages.  List  Price:  $29.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $25.45  Others: 
$26.95  Wt.  2  lbs.  14  oz. 

Soul  in  the  Stone:  Cemetery  Art  from  America's  Heartland 
by  John  Gary  Brown 

This  book  of  photographs  and  text  covers  the  diverse  and  rich  but  (until  now) 
unchronicled  gravestones  of  the  Midwest.  This  book  concentrates  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  cemetery  art  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin.  The  photographs  are  excep- 
tional. Hardbound:  232  pages,  223  black  and  white  photographs.  List  Price: 
$39,95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $33,95  Others:  $35.95  Wt.  2  lbs.  9  oz. 


Tombstones:  Seventy-Five  Famous  People  and  Their  Final  Resting  Places 

by  Gregg  Felsen 

For  those  interested  in  the  monuments  of  famous  people,  this  book,  with  its  excel- 
lent color  photographs  and  brief  biographies  of  a  number  of  the  very  famous,  will 
definitely  be  of  interest.  Softbound;  151  pages.  75  illustrations.  List  Price: 
$19.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $16.95  Others:  $17.95  Wt.  16  oz. 


Preservation  Information 

A  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer 

by  Lynette  Strangstad 

Written  for  non-professional  and  professional  preservationists  involved  in  small 
to  mid-size  graveyard  preservation  projects,  this  basic  primer  explains  in  step-by- 
step  fashion  how  to  preserve  and  restore  a  graveyard.  Restoration  is  discussed 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  lay  people  should  and  should  not  undertake. 
Softbound;  144  pages,  index,  illustrations.  List  Price:  $21.95  You  Pay  Only: 
Members:  $18.65  Others:  $19.75  Wt.  10  oz. 

Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation 

(National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  Information  Series  No.  51) 
A  primer  that  covers  basic  archeological  concepts,  stale  and  local  issues,  protec- 
tion of  archeological  sites,  public  programs,  and  key  legislation. 
List  Price:  $6.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $5. 10  Others:  $5.40  Wt.  3  oz. 

Basic  Preservation  Procedures  (National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  Infor- 
mation Series  No.  48) 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  historic  preservation  that  outlines  key  steps  to 
building  a  successful  preservation  program.  List  Price:  $6.00  You  Pay  Only: 
Members :  $5 , 1 0  Others :  $5 .40  Wt.  3  oz. 

By  Their  Markers  Ye  Shall  Know  Them:  A  Chronicle  of  the  History  and  Resto- 
rations of  Hartford's  Ancient  Burying  Ground 

by  William  Hosley  and  Shepherd  M.  Holcombe,  Sr. 

The  story  of  Hartford,  Connecticut's  350-year-old  Ancient  Burying  Ground  and 
the  various  efforts  (beginning  in  1896)  to  stop  the  deterioration  of  the  cemetery's 
sandstone  markers.  The  book  contains  information  about  fundraising,  conserva- 
tion treatments,  and  outreach  programs.  Softbound;  189  pages,  70  photo- 
graphs. List  Price:  $18.75  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $15.95  Others:  $17.05  Wt. 
13  oz. 

Cleaning  Masonry  Burial  Monuments 

by  Tracy  Coffing  Walther 

This  3-page  leaflet  discusses  some  general  guidelines  as  well  as  the  pros  and  cons 

of  many  substances  used  in  cleaning  monuments.  (Included  in  Kit  of  Gravestone 

Preservation  Information)  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $3.00 

Others:  $3.50  (includes  shipping  and  handling) 

Photo  and  Historical  Documentation  Preservation  -  A  Guide 

For  accumulated  certificates,  photographs,  documents  and  other  records.  This 
softbound  guide  offers  specific  instructions  for  maintaining  and  storing  every- 
thing from  paper  and  photographs  to  motion  picture  film.  Also  provides  tips  on 
recovering  from  disasters  such  as  floods  and  fires.  Softbound;  48  pages.  List 
Price:  $6.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $5.90  Others:  $6.25  Wt.  8  oz. 

Preservation  of  Historic  Burying  Grounds  (National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation Information  Series  #76) 

It  discusses  burial  grounds  as  historic  sites  within  the  cultural  landscape  and  puts 
major  emphasis  on  the  planning  components  of  a  restoration  project.  Softbound; 
24  pages.  List  Price:  $6.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $5.10  Others:  $5.40  Wt.  3 
oz. 

SPECIAL:  Purchase  this  and  A  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer  and  receive 
FREE  National  Register  Bulletin  #41   "Guidelines  for  Evaluating  and  Registering 
Cemeteries  and  Burial  Places." 

*NEW  TITLE:  Recording  and  Analysing  Graveyards 

By  Harold  Mytum 

This  book  is  a  comprehensive  practical  guide  to  planning  and  implementing  a 
recording  project,  examining  the  recording  of  memorials  as  well  as  the  layout, 
vegetation  and  other  features  of  the  burial  ground.  List  Price:  $7.27  Members: 
$6.18  Others:  $6.54  Wt.  1  lb.  7  oz.. 

Rescuing  Historic  Resources:  How  to  Respond  to  a  Preservation  Emergency 

(National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  Information  Series  No.  5 1 ) 

The  steps  to  take  when  faced  with  a  preservation  crisis.  List  Price:  $6.00  You  Pay 

Only:  Members;  $5.10  Others:  $5.40  Wt.  3  oz. 

Successful  State  Advocacy 

(National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  Information  Series  No.  52) 

Become  a  more  skillful  advocate  for  preservation  by  reading  about  the  actions 

taken  by  preservationists  in  four  states-Colorado.  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin- 

to  introduce  and  pass  preservation  legislation. 

List  Price:  $6.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  S5.10  Others:  $5.40  Wt.  3  oz. 


Texas  Preservation  Guidelines:  Preserving  Historic  Cemeteries 

Texas  Historical  Commission 

This  booklet  presents  steps  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  slate's  historic  ceme- 
teries. Sections  on  Texas  laws,  adopting  an  abandoned  cemetery  and  state  and 
federal  involvement,  are  included. 
Softbound;  16  pages.  You  Pay  Only;  $3.50  (for  postage  and  handling) 

(For  additional  preservation  information  see  the  Kit  of  Gravestone  Preservation 
Information  under  KITS) 

Regional  Studies  and  Guides 

Beaufort's  Old  Burying  Ground,  North  Carolina 

by  Diane  Hardy,  Mamre  Wilson,  &  Marilyn  Collins 
One  of  the  Images  of  America  series  published  by  Arcadia  Publishing.  The 
book  is  a  tour  of  Carteret  County,  one  of  the  East  Coast's  most  interesting  and 
historic  cemeteries,  where  you  will  learn  the  stories  of  patriots,  privateers,  and 
pirates  who  played  a  strategic  role  in  the  area's  history  and  were  buried  with  in 
the  cemetery's  confines.  (Books  in  the  Images  of  America  series  include  hun- 
dreds of  maps  and  period  photographs.) 

Softbound;  96  pages,  List  Price:  $16.99  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $14.44 
Others:  $15.29  Wt.  9  oz. 

Boston 's  Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground  Guide 

by  Charles  Chauncey  Wells 

The  author  has  chronicled  Boston's  second  oldest  cemetery  with  its  famous 

personages  and  excellent  early  New  England  folk  art.  The  current  tombstone 

inventory  with  list  of  Revolutionary  War  and  War  of  1812  soldiers'  list)  and 

maps  are  included  as  well  as  a  number  of  brief  articles  on  topics  such  as  the 

Boston  Tea  Party  and  various  Boston  historical  "hot  spots."  Softbound,  106 

pages  plus  an  addenda  and  a  packet  of  maps  of  the  burying  ground. 

List  Price:  $19.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $16.95  Others:  $17.95  Wt.  16  oz. 

Brooklyn's  Green-Wood  Cemetery;  New  York's  Buried  Treasure 

Written  and  photographed  by  Jeffrey  I.  Richman 

This  book  is  for  everyone  who  enjoys  a  good  story  about  New  York,  its  people, 
and  their  legacy.  Lavishly  illustrated,  with  nearly  100  color  and  more  than  350 
black  and  white  images,  it  features  the  great  visual  delights  of  Green- Wood 
Cemetery.   Hardbound;  242  pages.  List  Price:  $50.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members: 
$42.50  Others:  $45.00  Wt.  3  lbs.  5  oz. 

Cities  of  the  Dead:  Journey  through  St.  Louis  Cemetery  #/ 

by  Robert  Florence 

The  oldest  and  most  significant  New  Orleans  cemetery  is  described  in  this  small 
book.  Includes  the  early  history  of  the  site,  information  about  some  of  the  peo- 
ple buried  there,  and  photos  of  the  various  tombs.  Softbound:  79  pages.  List 
Price:  $6.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $5.10  Others:  $5.40  Wt.  7  oz. 

From  the  Grave:  A  Roadside  Guide  to  Colorado's  Pioneer  Cemeteries 

by  Linda  Wommack 

This  comprehensive  guide  to  nearly  400  of  Colorado's  oldest  cemeteries  in- 
cludes more  than  1,000  pioneer  mini-biographies,  easy  to  follow  road  directions 
and  guides  to  individual  plots,  regional  maps,  histories  of  regions  and  communi- 
ties, and  clever  epitaphs.  477  pages  including  index,  80  illustrations.  Soft- 
bound:  List  Price:  $24.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $21.25  Others:  $22.45  Wt. 
1  lb.  12  oz.  Hardbound:  List  Price:  $34.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $29.75 
Others:  $31.45  Wt.  2  lb.2oz. 

Garden  of  Memories,  A  Guide  to  Historic  Forest  Hills 

by  Susan  Wilson 

Published  in  conjunction  with  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Boston's 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  this  history  and  guidebook  examines  the  landscape, 
history,  artistic  treasures,  and  personalities  to  be  found  in  this  historic  rural 
cemetery.  Softbound;  144  pages,  color  illustrations.  List  Price:  $13.00  You  Pay 
Only:Members:$11.00Others:$12.00Wt.  11  oz. 

Historic  Bonaventure  Cemetery:  Photographs  from  the  Collection  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society 
by  Amie  Marie  Wilson  and  Mandi  Dale  Johnson 

One  of  the  Images  of  America  series  published  by  Arcadia  Publishing.  The 
book  illustrates  the  development  of  Bonaventure  as  a  Victorian-style  cemetery 
and  the  transformation  from  a  private  estate  to  a  public  cemetery.  The  photo- 
graphs gives  readers  a  fascinating  look  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in 
the  nation.  Softbound;  126  pages;  index.  List  Price:  $18.99  You  Pay 
Only:  Members:  $16.14  Others:  S17. 10  Wt.  12  oz. 

Historic  Burial  Grounds  of  the  New  Hampshire  Seacoast 

by  Glenn  A.  Knoblock 

One  of  the  Images  of  America  series  published  by  Arcadia  Publishing.  The 
book  is  a  photographic  study  of  Colonial  era-burial  grounds  from  1680s  to  1810. 
These  burial  grounds  contain  some  of  the  oldest  works  of  art  found  in  the  area; 
some  gravestones  are  more  than  300  years  old.  Softbound;  128  pages.  List 
Price:  $18.99  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $16.14  Others:  $17.10  Wt.  12  oz. 


Lost  Villages 

by  Mary  Robinson  Sive 

Anyone  heading  to  the  Catskills  will  enjoy  this  historic  driving  tour  of  Delaware 
County.  A  good  deal  of  the  history  of  the  county  fi-om  the  late  1700s  is  told 
through  the  communities  and  cemeteries,  now  abandoned,  where  population 
centers  used  to  thrive.  Softbound;   176  pages,  80  illustrations.  List  Price; 
$15.00  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $12.75  Others:  $13.50  Wt.  1 1  oz. 

New  Orleans  Cemeteries 

by  Eric  J.  Brock 

In  New  Orleans,  the  cemeteries  are  unique  in  that  they  are  primarily  built  above 

ground.  Done  in  part  because  of  the  city's  location  below  sea  level,  this  type  of 

burial  is  also  a  common  practice  rooted  in  the  area's  Latin  cultural  tradition.  In 

over  200  photographs  accompanied  by  an  illuminating  narrative,  the  author 

invites  us  to  join  him  on  a  visual  tour  of  some  of  the  most  captivating  burial 

sites  of  the  Crescent  City. 

Softbound,  128  pages,  240  photos  List  Price:  $18.99  You  Pay  Only;  Members: 

$16.15  Others;  $17.10  Wt,  1 1  oz. 

Old  Burial  Grounds  of  New  Jersey 

by  Janice  Kohl  Sarapin 

This  illustrated  guidebook  to  New  Jersey's  old  burial  grounds  describes  more 

than  120  sites  throughout  the  state.  Data  on  epitaphs,  dating,  and  research  is 

given. 

Softbound;  230  pages,  90  illustrations.  List  Price:  $14.95  You  Pay 

Only:  Members:  $11.00  Others:  $13.50  Wt.  13oz. 

Pioneers  of  Lake  View:  A  Guide  to  Seattle's  Early  Settlers  and  Their  Ceme- 
tery 

by  Robert  L.  Ferguson 

Short  biographies  of  67  early  residents  buried  in  Seattle's  Lake  View  Cemetery. 
Also  contains  a  map  of  the  cemetery  and  a  list  of  graves  with  the  lot  number, 
name,  and  birth  and  death  dates  of  some  of  those  buried  there.  There  is  a  chro- 
nology of  pioneer  Seattle  and  a  brief  history  of  the  cemetery.  Softbound;  1 19 
pages  plus  map  of  the  cemetery.  List  price:  $12.95  You  Pay  Only;  Members: 
$1 1.00  Others:  $1 1.65  Wt.  5  oz. 

*NEW  TITLE:  Who's  Buried  in  Grant's  Tomb? 

by  Brian  Lamb  and  the  C-Span  Staff 

This  unique  guidebook  explores  the  famous  moments,  burial  spots,  libraries,  and 
legacies  of  the  American  presidents.  Travelers  are  provided  with  all  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  visit  the  graves  and  libraries  of  the  presidents.  48  pages  of 
color  photographs,  with  contributions  from  historians  Richard  Norton  Smith  and 
Douglas  Brinkley.  Softbound;  224  pages.  List  price;  $14.95  You  Pay 
Only:  Members:  $12.71  Others:  $13.45  Wt.  1  lb.  5  oz. 

Research  &  Reference  Materials 

Ancestry's  Red  Book:  US  State^  County,  &  Town  Sources 

Edited  by  Alice  Eichholz.  Ph.D.,  C.G. 

The  Red  Book  lists  repositories  of  information  in  counties  and  towns  across 
America.  Organized  by  state,  the  book  easily  directs  you  to  information-rich 
resources  in  each  area  including:  vital  records,  census  records,  background 
sources,  maps,  land  records,  probate  records,  court  records,  tax  records,  ceme- 
tery records,  church  records,  archives,  libraries,  societies,  and  more.  Hard- 
bound; 858  pages;  8  3/4"  x  11"  List  Price:  $49.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members: 
$42.45  Others:  $44.95  Wt.  4  lbs. 

Cite  Your  Sources:  A  Manual  for  documenting  Family  Histories  and  Genea- 
logical Records 

by  Richard  S.  Lackey 

If  you  like  to  learn  in  simple  yet  precise  concepts,  here  is  an  easy-to-follow 
manual  for  the  genealogical  researcher  just  like  you!  Learn  authentic  methods 
to  documenting  and  recording  citations  from  your  family  ancestry.  Softbound; 
90  pages,  no  illustrations.  List  Price:  $9.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members;  $8.45 
Others:  $8.95  Wt.  7  oz. 

Evidence:  Citation  &  Analysis  for  the  Family  Historian 

by  Elizabeth  Shown  Mills 

Legal  researchers  gathering  evidence  to  defend  individual  or  ethnic  rights,  as 
well  as  anthropologists,  archaeologists,  demographers,  geographers,  historians, 
and  others  probing  the  past  will  fmd  the  standards  for  citation  and  analysis 
explained  in  this  book  useful  in  the  documentation  of  any  research  project. 
Hardbound;  105  pages,  no  illustrations.  List  Price:  $16.95  You  Pay  Only:  Mem- 
bers: $14.40  Others":  $15.25  Wt.  13  oz. 

Land  &  Property  Research  in  the  United  States 
by  Wade  Hone 

Land  records  are  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  preserved  written  records  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  apply  to  more  people  in  America  than  any  other  written 
record.  This  book-the  most  comprehensive  and  useful  review  of  land  and  prop- 
erty research  to  date-is  a  "must  have"  for  genealogists,  title  companies,  law 
libraries,  county  government  offices,  and  federal  government  employees.  Hard- 
bound, 600  pages,  illustrations.  List  Price:  $49.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members: 
$42.50  Others:  $45.00  Wt.  3  lbs.  12  oz. 


Printed  Sources:  A  Guide  to  Publisked  Genealogical  Records 

A  comprehensive  listing  of  affordable  published  resources  can  save  you  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time  and  money  that  you  might  otherwise  spend  to  find  and 
view  original  documents  in  some  distant,  dusty  archive.  Includes  information 
on  finding  county  histories.   Hardbound,  800  pages,  illustrations.  List  Price: 
$49.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $42.50  Others:  $45.00  Wt.  4  lbs.  9  oz. 

Searching  American  Probate  Records 

Loaded  with  explanations  and  directions.  Defines  and  explains  wills  and  their 
place  in  the  probate  process,  relationships,  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
court  system.  Softbound;  52  pages.  List  Price:  $7.95 
You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $6.95  Others:  $7.15  Wt.  9  oz. 

Searching  On  Location 

by  Anne  Ross  Balhuizen 

An  informative  guide  to  planning  and  achieving  a  successful  research  trip.  The 
author  has  more  than  fifteen  years  of  experience  as  a  genealogical  researcher. 
Her  current  methodologies,  tips,  and  a  handy  checklist  ensure  that  your  precious 
research  time  is  optimized  to  the  fullest,  Softbound;  1 12  pages;  5  1/2"  x  8  1/2"  , 
no  illustrations.  List  Price:  $9.95  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $8.45  Others:  $8.95 
Wt.  7  oz. 

The  Source:  A  Guidebook  of  American  Genealogy 

Edited  by  Loretto  Dennis  Szues  and  Sandra  Hargreaves  Luebking 
Learn  where  to  find  every  imaginable  type  of  genealogical  record  found  in 
America.  Additional  chapters  focus  on  tracking  ethnic  origins  using  immigration 
records  and  other  resources  for  Native  American,  African  American,Hispanic. 
and  Jewish-American  research.  Hardbound,  800  pages.  List  Price:  $49.95  You 
Pay  Only:  Members:  $42.50  Others:  $45.00  Wt.  4  lbs.  9  oz. 

Where  to  Write  Directory  for  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,  &  Divorces 

All  of  these  records  including  the  fees  and  addresses  where  they  are  located  are 
all  in  this  quick  and  easy  directory.  Softbound;   155  pages.  1998  edition.  List 
Price:  $3.50  You  Pay  Only:  Members:  $2.95  Others:  $3.15 
Wt.  8  oz. 

AGS  Computer  Database 

AGS  Computer  Database 

This  IBM-based,  easy-to-use  database  with  search  and  report  capabilities  was 
developed  specifically  for  recording  gravestones  and  cemeteries.  It  is  perfect 
for  researchers,  genealogists,  and  photographers.  Works  with  Windows  95,  98, 
2000  and  3.1.  Money  back  guarantee.  You  Pay  Only:  $16.95  members,  $17.95 
others    Wt.  2  oz. 

Gifts  hop 

Gift  Certificate 

May  be  purchased  in  any  amount  and  redeemed  for  publications  or  merchandise 
sold  by  AGS.  May  also  be  used  towards  a  gift  membership.  Gray  card  stock 
with  maroon  design;  envelope. 
All:  $1.00  plus  amount  of  gift. 

Bumperstickers 

"I  Brake  for  Old  Graveyards"  -maroon  print  on  white  background.  You  Pay 
Only:  $1.00  members,  $1.25  others 

Calendar 

AGS  Calendar-  "Cemetery  Art  2001" 

Features  a  wide  variety  of  beautiful  photographs  from  all  over  America's  grave- 
yards, by  various  AGS  members  that  refiect  their  wide  diversity  of  interests  in 
gravestone  motifs.  You  Pay  Only:  $9.00  members.  $11.00  others  Wt.  7  oz. 

Clothing 

AGS  Polo  Shirt 

Navy  100%  cotton  shirt  with  the  design  in  white  in  the  pocket  area.  Available 
in  M.L.  XL  $16.00  members,  $18.00  others;  XXL  -  $17.00  members.  $19.00 
others  Wt.  1  lb. 

AGS  Sweatshirt 

Burgundy  sweatshirt  with  a  gray  gravestone  design.  52/48%  cotton/polyester 
blend.  THIS  IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  SWEATSHIRT.  Crew:  Only  M,  L,  XL  $15.95 
members,  $17.95  others.  XXL -$19.95  members,  $20.95  others  Wt.  1  lb. 

Leaflets  and  Kits 

Kits:  $12.00  members,  $14.00  others    (includes  shipping  &  handHng) 
Individual  leaflets:  $3.00  members.  $3.50  others  (includes  shipping  and  han- 
dling) 

KIT  OF  INFORMATION  LEAFLETS  (9  items) 

KIT  OF  TEACHING  RESOURCE  LEAFLETS  (12  items) 

KIT  OF  PRESERVATION  INFORMATION  LEAFLETS  (7  items) 


The  kits  include  a  combination  of  the  following  titles.  They  are  selected  by 
subject  category  relative  to  each  kit. 
The  leaflets  are  as  follows; 
-Making  Photographic  Records  of  Gravestones 
-Symbolism  in  Carvings  on  Old  Gravestones 
■Gravestone  Rubbing  for  Beginners 
-Technique  for  the  Experienced  Rubber 
-Recommendations  for  the  Care  of  Gravestones 
-Recording  Cemetery  Data  (20  pages,  off-print  from  Markers  I) 
-Model  Legislation 
-What  to  Look  for  on  Gravestones 

-Symbolism  in  Carvings  on  Old  Gravestones  (same  as  above) 
-Gravestone  Rubbing  for  Beginners  (same  as  above) 
-Technique  for  the  Experienced  Rubber  (same  as  above) 
-  Making  Replicas  of  Gravestone  Designs 
-Photographing  Gravestones 
-Discussion  and  Research  Topics 
-Analyzing  Cemetery  Data 

-Primary  Genealogical  Resources  Available  on  a  Local  Level 
-Crown  Hill  Cemetery — An  Educator's  Handbook 
-Bibliographies  (same  as  above) 

-The  Care  of  Old  Cemeteries  and  Gravestones  (same  as  above) 
-Review  and  Evaluation  of  Selected  Proprietary  Materials  for  Cleaning 
Masonry  Burial  Monuments 

-National  Register  Bulletin  #41,  "Guidelines  for  Evaluating  and 
Registering  Cemeteries  and  Burial  Places" 
-Preservation  of  Historic  Burying  Grounds 
-Making  Photographic  Records  of  Gravestones  (same  as  above) 
-What  Do  You  Do  When  You  Find  a  "Lost"  Gravestone? 
-Carver  Research  Guide 
-Guide  to  Forming  a  "Cemetery  Friends"  Organization 

Coming  in  Spring  2001: 

Look  for  our  new  AGS  field  guides  to 

complement  our  Graveyard  Preservation  Primerl 

Please  contact  our  website  to  request  additional  copies  of  our  publication 

lists. 

Order  information:    We  accept  orders  via  telephone,  mail,  or  our  website 

U.S.  Shipping  and  Handling  by  Weight 

All  orders  are  by  First  Class  Mail 


Category 

Weight 

Cost 

Category  1: 

Up  to  1  lb. 

$3.50 

Category  2; 

1.1  lbs.  To  2  lbs. 

$5.50 

Category  3: 

2.1  lbs.  To  3  lbs. 

$6.50 

Category  4: 

3.1  lbs.  To  4  lbs. 

$7.50 

Category  5: 

4.1  lbs.  To  6  lbs. 

$8.50 

Category  6: 

6.1  lbs.  To  8  lbs. 

$10.50 

Category  7: 

8.1  lbs.  To  10  lbs. 

$12.50 

Canada  Standard — 7-14  business  days  $6.00  per  order  plus  $1.95  for  each  item. 
International  Standard — $8.00  per  order  plus  $5.95  for  each  item. 


Order  Form 


Name: 

Mailing  Address: . 
City  and  State: 


Order  Information  (MA  residents  add  5  %  sales  tax) 


Item  Description 


Qty. 
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Subtotal 


Total  Enclosed: 


Method  of  Payment: 
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SESSIONS  continued  from  page  12 

Henrique  Freitas,  spoke  about  public  Brazilian  graveyards  with 
classic,  Eurpoean  markers  in  the  cities  and  locally  produced 
gravestones  in  rural  areas. 

ANN  B.  PEARSON  of  Auburn,  Alabama,  taught  how  to 
put  on  cemetery  tours  with  costumed  actors  as  they  do  at 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery  in  Auburn.  Teachers  and  group  leaders 
learned  from  CLAIRE  DELORIA  and  LAUREL  GABEL  how  to 
make  the  cemetery  a  "learning  laboratory."  MARGARET 
JENKS  of  Granville,  New  York,  gave  an  overview  of  the  many 
symbols  found  on  early  New  England  gravestones  while 
JANET  HEYWOOD  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  spoke  of 
some  epitaphs  and  images  found  in  Boston's  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery.  RICHARD  E.  MEYER  entertainingly  explored 
editorial  and  non-editorial  cartoons  that  have  used  images 
of  graveyards  and  gravestones  to  evoke  responses.  The 
design  of  the  famous  cemetery  in  Paris,  Pere  LaChaise,  as  a 
call  to  reform  burial  practices  was  explored  by  ALMA  SIN  AN. 

The  final  session  of  the  day  was  an  open  forum  on  the 
topic  "Beyond  2000:  The  Future  of  Gravestone  and  Cemetery 
Studies."  Led  by  GARY  COLLISON,  this  session  was  an  open 
discussion  on  research  possibilities,  opportunities,  directions, 
and  needs  in  gravestone  and  cemetery  studies  for  the  next 
decade.  To  begin  the  discussion  three  speakers  shared  their 
ideas. 

The  first  speaker,  RICHARD  MEYER,  traced  the  work  in 
the  field  of  gravestone  studies  through  the  first  wave  in  the 
'60s  and  '70s  with  the  works  of  Benes,  Ludwig,  and  Tashjian 
on  colonial  New  England  carvers.  The  '80s  and  '90s  provided 
the  second  wave  of  scholarship  with  studies  in  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  cemeteries,  regional  styles  of  carving  other 
than  New  England,  and  ethnic  influences.  For  2000  and 
beyond  Dick  proposed  that  the  movement  become 
intentionally  international,  that  we  embrace  scholarship  of 
international  scholars  of  gravestone  studies.  Already  we 
have  had  Forbes  award  recipients  from  Canada,  Scotland, 
and  England,  and  Markers  has  expanded  its  yearly 
bibliography  to  include  books  and  articles  by  foreign  authors. 
Dick  proposed  that  five  years  from  now  in  2005  AGS  hold 
an  international  conference,  probably  in  either  London  or 
Paris.  He  mentioned  possible  co-sponsors  such  as  Highgate 
Cemetery,  Folklore  Society,  and  the  Cemetery  Research 
Group  at  York  University.  He  suggested  funding  support 
resources  might  be  found.  Dick  asked  that  those  with  interest 
in  such  a  conference,  especially  those  with  international 
contacts,  contact  him  so  he  can  keep  the  AGS  Board  apprised 
of  the  interest  and  energy  available  for  such  a  venture.  Email 
Dick  at  meyerr@wou.edu  or  telephone  him  at  (503)  581-5344. 

Second  speaker  was  J.  JOSEPH  EDGETTE  who  discussed 
the  interest  of  folklorists  in  gravestones.  He  encouraged  AGS 
to  do  more  to  reach  this  constituency.  Another  group 
mentioned  was  genealogists.  It  was  suggested  we  get 
information  about  AGS  into  their  newsletter  on  Roots  Web. 
Joe  also  suggested  AGS  find  ways  to  reach  graduate 


students — ^both  to  provide  a  forum  to  present  their  findings 
and  to  suggest  topics  to  graduate  researchers  who  need 
suggestions.  Students  need  to  be  made  to  understand  the 
field  is  not  exhausted. 

The  third  speaker  was  LAUREL  GABEL  who  was 
concerned  about  getting  more  researchers  interested  in 
asking  what  needs  to  be  done  in  gravestone  studies.  New 
professors  are  needed  who  will  promote  gravestone  studies. 
There  is  a  need  to  relate  gravestones  and  carving  to  the 
greater  culture  of  the  time  and  to  integrate  gravestone  studies 
with  other  aspects  of  culture. 

Some  of  the  other  topics  that  came  up  during  open 
discussion  included  continuing  to  fund  AGS  conference 
scholarships  to  enable  worthy  students  to  come  to  conference 
(two  were  helped  to  attend  this  conference)  and  finding  ways 
to  get  scholarship  information  to  students.  Other  ideas  and 
suggestions  included  developing  regional  AGS  chapters; 
disseminating  conservation  techniques  more  widely, 
especially  to  Cemetery  Friends  organizations;  encouraging 
studies  and  disseminating  test  results  of  new  commercial 
products  for  conservation  work;  and  attracting  more 
professional  conservators  and  graduate  students  to 
conferences. 

FORBES  AWARD  RECEPTION 
AND  BANQUET 

Saturday  night,  as  at  every  confer- 
ence, was  the  Forbes  Award  Banquet, 
and  conferees  who  had  worn  shorts 
and  t-shirts  all  week-end  came  in  party 
clothes.  The  reception  before  the  ban- 
quet was  a  last  chance  to  strengthen 
new  friendships  and  renew  old  ones. 
Unlike  all  the  other  meals,  the  banquet 
was  a  sit-down  dinner  served  by  pro- 
fessional waitresses. 

This  year  three  people  honored  by 
the  Forbes  award.  It  was  given  post- 
humously to  EDWIN  DETHLEFSEN 
and  WARREN  ROBERTS.  The  third 
man,  JAMES  DEETZ,  was  in  poor  health  and  unable  to  come 
to  the  conference.  Special  guests  at  the  banquet  were 
BARBARA  ROBERTS,  Warren's  widow,  and  SARAH,  his 
daughter.  Barbara  usually  accompanied  Warren  to  the  AGS 
conferences  so  she  knew  a  number  of  us.  The  other  special 
guest  was  JOHN  VLACH,  George  Washington  University  pro- 
fessor who  is  widely  known  for  his  books  on  folk  traditions 
and  is  one  of  the  few  writers  to  publish  about  the  work  of 
African-American  gravestone  carvers.  He  had  studied  un- 
der Warren  at  Indiana  University,  and  knew  all  three  men 
and  had  agreed  to  come  to  the  conference  to  accept  the 
awards  on  their  behalf.  He  was  even  able  to  show  us  slides 
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Pholo  by  Bill  Baeckler 

Sarah  Roberts  and  her  mother,  Barbara  Roberts  at 
the  Forbes  Award  Reception 

of  Jim  Deetz  and  Warren  Roberts  on  various  field 
research  projects  as  well  as  a  picture  of  the  Rob- 
erts' home  that  Warren  had  built — proving  that 
he  knew  how  to  handle  the  tools  that  he  was  also 
writing  academic  papers  about. 

When  John  Vlach  sat  down  to  a  well-deserved 
round  of  applause,  Frank  Calidonna  asked  Barbara 
Roberts  to  come  up  to  receive  Warren's  award. 

SATURDAY  continued  on  page  19 


Photo  b)  John  bpauldmg 

Professor  John  Vlach  delivered  the  acceptance 

speech  for  the  three  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes 

Award  recipients. 


Warren  E.  Roberts 


THE  FORBES  A  WARD  FOR  2000 

PRESENTED  TO 

WARREN  ROBERTS,  JAMES  DEETZ, 

AND  EDWIN  DETHLEFSEN 

Comments  from  the  acceptance  speech  on 
behalf  of  the  recipients  by  John  Michael  Vlach 
of  the  American  Studies  Department  of  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

WARREN  E.  ROBERTS 

WARREN  ROBERTS  (1924-1999),  while 
known  to  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies  as  a  researcher  with  a  marked 
fascination  for  grave  markers  in  the  form 
of  tree  stumps,  was  celebrated  by  his 
fellow  folklorists  as  a  pioneer.  He  was  the 
first  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in  folklore  from  an 
American  university,  a  degree  that  was  conferred  in  1953  by  Indiana 
University.  Warren  immediately  joined  the  faculty  and  taught  at  I.U. 
over  the  next  four  decades. 

Born  in  Norway,  Maine,  a  noted  lumbering  center,  Warren  was 
fated  to  be  a  man  of  wood.  His  father  practiced  the  specialized  trade 
of  saw  filing,  a  skill  that  was  vital  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
mills.  When  chances  for  work  began  to  decline,  the  Roberts  family 
moved  on  to  Oregon  where  big  trees  offered  seemingly  unlimited 
promise.  But  as  a  student  at  Reed  College,  a  Portland  school  known 
for  its  avant-garde  humanism,  Roberts  learned  of  the  field  of  folklore. 
His  senior  thesis  on  aspects  of  English  balladry  brought  an  offer  to 
do  graduate  work  in  folklore  at  Indiana.  He  made  his  mark  there 
with  a  dissertation  that  became  a  celebrated  monograph  on  the 
folktale,  "The  Kind  and  the  Unkind  Girls."  Thoroughly  entrenched 
in  the  history  of  this  tale,  in  1959  Warren  traveled  to  Norway  as  a 
Fullbright  scholar  hoping  to  focus  on  the  Norwegian  variants  of  the 
story.  But  when  he  encountered  the  country's  many  open-air 
museums  filled  with  numerous  intriguing  log  buildings,  he  abruptly 
shifted  his  scholarly  focus  from  verbal  to  material  attributes  of  culture. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1960  resolved  to  study  log 
structures  in  Indiana  in  order  to  lead  students  to  the  study  of  iolklife 
rather  than  folk/ore.  The  material  culture  field  had  at  that  time  only 
a  few  followers  in  the  United  States. 

Warren  Roberts  was  once  again  a  man  of  wood  as  he  roamed  the 
back  roads  of  Indiana  looking  for  old  log  barns  and  houses  to 
photograph  and  measure.  His  survey  would  eventually  net  almost 
500  examples  and  result  in  a  fine  book.  Log  Buildings  of  Southern 
Indiana  (1984).  Over  this  same  period  he  also  developed  his  own  skills 
as  a  woodworker,  producing  the  massive  front  doors  for  his  church 
as  well  as  fine  carved  corner  cabinets  that  ornamented  his  tidy  salt- 
box  house.  His  attempts  to  restore  old  chairs,  particularly  antique 
Windsors,  gave  him  a  special  appreciation  for  the  chairmaker's  art. 
Once  he  was  done  with  log  houses,  he  plunged  into  the  study  of 
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Indiana  chairmakers  again  producing  several  noteworthy  monographs. 
Warren's  first  gravestone  study  appeared  in  1978. 
Understandably  it  investigated  the  symbolism  of  tools  found  on 
gravestones.  The  skilled  woodworker  was  about  to  devote  himself  to 
works  in  stone  as  he  discovered  stones  marked  with  images  of  axes, 
mauls,  wedges,  adzes,  and  hammers.  The  interpretation  of  this 
vocabulary  of  icons  became  the  task  that  finally  brought  Warren  to  the 
Association  for  Gravestone  Studies.  It  was  the  AGS  that  most 
appreciated  his  findings;  it  was  the  AGS  that  gave  him  the  necessary 
encouragement  to  keep  looking  at  Indiana  gravestones.  He  was 
particularly  fascinated  by  stones  in  the  form  of  tree-stumps,  stones  that 
recalled  the  lumbering  trades  of  his  youth.  Warren  began  a  never- 
finished  quest  to  locate  all  the  tree-stump  stones  of  Indiana.  Born  to  be 
a  man  devoted  to  things  made  of  wood,  it  seems  fully  appropriate  that 
he  ended  his  life  devoted  to  stones  that  looked  like  trees. 

The  last  time  I  visited  Warren  was  in  November  1996.  We  spent 
the  day  visiting  (or  better  revisiting)  graveyards  that  contained 
interesting  tree-stump  stones.  We  ended  our  adventure  outside  the  little 
town  of  Stinesville  in  a  scruffy  burying  ground  where  Warren  said  there 
stood  the  niftiest  gravestone  in  all  of  Indiana.  This  stone,  indicating 
the  grave  of  Emory  Titzel  (1902),  was  topped  by  a  fine  replica  of  a  steam 
locomotive  complete  with  coal  car.  Titzel  had  been  an  engineer  for  the 
Monon  Railroad  and  had  died  "while  on  duty."  The  stone  signaled  the 
heroic  death  of  a  brave  engineer,  a  man  not  xonlike  the  epic  figure  of 
Casey  Jones.  The  folkloric  aspects  of  this  stone  may  have  appealed  to 
Warren  (who  was  after  all  America's  first  folklorist),  but  one  of  the 
stone's  attractions  may  also  have  been  personal.  Warren  first  came  to 
Indiana  on  a  Monon  train  as  a  young  graduate  student.  The  Hoosier 
state  would  remain  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  he  ended  his 
days  filling  his  minid  with  moments  of  awe  and  wonder  as  he  searched 
for  gravestones  that  looked  like  trees.  This  locomotive  stone,  in  some 
ways,  marked  the  begirming  and  the  end  of  Warren's  Indiana  sojourn. 


Photo  by  John  Spaulding 


Mrs.  Roberts  receives  the  certificate 
from  President,  Frank  Calidonna. 
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SATURDAY  continued  from  page  18 

SATURDAY  EVENING 
LECTURES 

The  conference  then  moved  to  Salomon  Hall. 
SUE  GALLIC  AN  had  said  she  would  close  the  silent 
auction  at  7  p.m.,  expecting  the  banquet  to  be  over 
by  that  time.  When  the  banquet  ended  late,  she 
had  to  make  a  decision  on  the  spot,  and  decided 
to  keep  to  her  word.  As  people  arrived  from  the 
banquet,  they  rushed  to  the  tables  to  see  if  their 
bids  had  carried  successfully. 

The  first  paper  Saturday  evening  fitted  into 
the  last  paper  of  the  previous  evening.  FRANK 
CALIDONNA,  retiring  president  who  is  a 
photographer  and  an  art  teacher,  talked  about 
changing  technology  available  for  stone  carving 
after  thousands  of  years  of  the  same  tools: 
hammers,  wedges,  abrasives,  and  chisels.  He 
showed  illustrations  of  the  old  tools  and  then 
showed  some  of  the  new  technical  procedures, 
explaining  the  difference  they  made  in  the 
gravestones  produced. 

ALMA  SIN  AN  gave  the  next  paper  on  "A  Wild 
and  Yearning  Love:  Erotic  Gravestone  Art."  She 
is  the  same  person  as  the  Alma  Foco  who  has  for 
several  years  given  sessions  at  the  conference  on 
romanticism  and  the  rural  cemetery  movement. 
This  paper  was  a  serious  study  of  the  Victorian 
people  and  their  times  as  it  related  to  some  of  their 
quite  erotic  cemetery  sculptures. 

The  final  paper  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
JUNE  HADDEN  HOBBS,  an  English  professor  at 
Gardner- Webb  University,  Boiling  Springs,  North 
Carolina.  Her  paper  was  entitled  "The  Rhetoric 
of  Tombstones."  She  showed  how  the  five 
components  of  classical  rhetoric  could  be  used  to 
show  the  persuasiveness  of  tombstones.  She 
illustrated  her  thesis  by  applying  the  various 
components  to  the  common  Victorian  tombstone 
of  a  woman  clinging  to  a  cross.  She  was  assisted 
in  her  presentation  by  JUDITH  MILLER  CONLIN 
who  sang  a  verse  of  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross"  a 
cappella  from  the  back  of  the  auditorium,  the 
words  illustrating  a  point  in  June's  paper. 

WATERFIRE 

Instead  of  Late  Night  presentations,  after  the 
lecture  session  guides  were  poised  to  lead  groups 
to  the  waterfront  for  an  unusual  celebration  the 
town  of  Providence  was  holding  that  night  called 
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Photo  by  Bill  Powers 


Scene  from  WaterFire 

WaterFire.  Begun  in  1995  as  a  First  Night 
Celebration,  it  has  continued  to  gain  popularity 
and  now  is  held  as  many  as  twenty  times  a  year. 

We  walked  to  the  river  only  a  couple  of 
blocks  away  from  the  campus  and  there  joined 
thousands  of  Greater  Providence  natives  who 
were  strolling  along  the  walkways,  standing  on 
the  bridges,  and  seated  in  the  riverside  cafes. 
The  center  of  their  attention  was  a  series  of 
blazing  metal  braziers  illuminating  the  central 
spine  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile. 

Our  little  group  promenaded  along  with  the 
crowd  for  several  blocks  to  Waterfront  Park 
where  we  caught  glimpses  of  glossy  black 
Venetian  gondolas  languidly  moving  between 
the    flames  carrying    their   wealthy    patrons 

WATERFIRE  continued  on  page  21 


Photo  by  Elizabeth  Broman 

A  group  of  AGSers  pose  while 
enjoying  WaterFire. 
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JAMES  DEETZ  AND  EDWIN  DETHLEFSEN 

JAMES  DEETZ  (1930-  )  and  EDWIN  DETHLEFSEN  (1930-1991)  (I'll 
refer  to  them  here  as  Jim  and  Ted)  met  while  graduate  students  at 
Harvard  University  during  the  early  sixties.  Jim  would  finish  first, 
writing  a  dissertation  on  the  Arikara,  a  Native  American  group  in  South 
Dakota,  and  then  rise  quickly  to  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  field  of 
archaeology.  He  has  not  only  served  as  president  of  the  Society  for 
Historic  Archaeology  but  has  authored  books  that  are  arguably  among 
the  most  important  texts  for  the  field.  His  Invitation  to  Archaeology  (1967) 
and  In  Small  Things  Forgotten:  The  Archaeology  of  Early  American  Life 
(1977)  have  become  necessary  readings  for  all  would-be  archaeologists. 
In  Small  Things.  .  .  has  gone  through  some  twenty  printings.  Ted 
experienced  a  more  modest  level  of  success.  His  dissertation  was 
completed  in  1972  and  he  went  on  to  teach  at  Franklin  Pierce  College 
in  Rindge,  New  Hampshire.  His  last  book,  Wtiidah,  Cape  Cod's  Mystery 
Treasure  Ship  (1984),  focused  on  a  topic  not  even  hinted  at  by  fiis  graduate 
work.  But  when  Ted  and  Jim  were  students,  taking  classes  and  sweating 
exams,  they  became  partners  in  a  project  that  transformed  gravestone 
study  in  important  ways. 

As  Jim  tells  the  tale,  it  was  very  hot  during  the  summer  of  '62. 
Seeking  some  relief  the  two  men  decided  to  travel  over  to  Concord 
where  they  relaxed  in  a  shady  graveyard  while  consuming  roughly  a 
gallon  of  beer.  Comforted  equally  by  the  shade  and  the  Ballantine  ale, 
they  looked  out  over  the  rows  of  ancient  stones.  It  was  then  that  Ted 
had  the  important  flash  of  insight,  "You  know,  you  don't  have  to  read 
the  dates  to  tell  when  these  stones  were  carved."  His  archaeological 
training  in  seriation  linked  to  his  recognition  of  discrete  patterns  of 
funerary  icons  revealed  to  him  that  the  imagery  changed  consistently 
over  time.  Jim  agreed  that  he  was  onto  something  and  quickly  plotted 
an  ambitious  research  plan  that  might  reveal  the  shifting  patterns  of 
culture  over  both  time  and  space  across  a  wide  swath  of  southeastern 
New  England.  The  boldness  of  their  venture,  sparked  both  by  insight 
and  beer,  would  lead  to  months  of  reconnaissance  in  cemeteries  and 
the  making  of  notes  and  photographs  for  thousands  of  stones.  This 
was  a  transformative  moment  for  archaeology  because  Ted  and  Jim 
were  not  digging  into  the  ground  like  most  of  their  colleagues. 
Surveying  grave  markers,  they  were  doing  aboveground  archaeology 
and  thus  forging  important  links  to  architectural  and  art  history,  as 
well  as  to  regional  studies  and  genealogy.  And  they  were  attempting 
to  explain  not  merely  the  iconography  of  the  stones  but  the  cultural 
values  of  the  people  buried  under  them. 

This  breakthrough  was,  however,  cleverly  disguised  under  a 
blanket  of  academic  lingo.  Their  first  report  on  their  enterprising 
research  was  entitled  "The  Doppler  Effect  and  Archaeology:  A 
Consideration  of  the  Spatial  Effect  of  Seriation"  (1965).  The  following 
year  they  were  clearer  about  their  discoveries  in  a  joint  paper,  "Some 
Social  Aspects  of  New  England  Colonial  Mortuary  Art,"  which  was 
presented  to  the  American  Anthropological  Association.  But  not  imtil 
1967  did  they  reach  out  to  the  general  public  with  an  article  in  Natural 
History,  the  magazine  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Now  they  spoke  plainly  and  eloquently  in  "Death's  Head,  Cherub, 
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Willow  and  Urn."  Here  they  revealed  the  regular  and  steady  shifts 
of  customer  preference  in  mortuary  art  from  colonial  times  up  to 
the  era  of  New  Republic.  As  Ted  had  discovered,  one  only  needed 
to  see  the  icon  to  know  in  what  era  it  had  been  carved.  They  had 
made  the  stones  "speak,"  mute  objects  had  revealed  something  of 
their  inner  life.  This  proved  to  be  both  an  archaeologist's  dream  and 
a  delight  to  students  of  gravestones  for  often  adequate  written 
documentation  is  not  always  available  for  older  stones.  But  when 
one  could  crack  the  cultural  code  shared  between  a  decedent's  family 
and  a  carver  of  gravestones,  one  had  learned  quite  a  lot. 

While  Jim  became  the  more  famous  of  this  scholarly  pair,  Ted 
was  sometimes  listed  as  senior  author  in  their  dual  publications  and 
presentations.  This  was  only  fitting  since  it  was  he  who  had  first 
been  struck  with  the  crucial  intellectual  thunderbolt.  But  given  his 
meteoric  rise  to  celebrity  within  archaeology  and  material  culture 
studies,  it  fell  to  Jim  to  get  the  word  out.  He  put  discussions  of  New 
England  gravestones  before  college  freshmen  all  over  the  United 
States.  Charts  showing  the  steps  by  which  death's  heads  were 
transformed  into  cherubs  appear  in  Invitation  to  Archaeology.  An  entire 
chapter  of  In  Small  Things  Forgotten,  entitled  "Remember  Me  As  You 
Pass  By,"  reviews  in  considerable  detail  the  story  of  New  England 
mortuary  practices.  The  key  point  that  he  makes  in  his  usual  lucid 
prose  is  that  graveyards  tell  us  not  merely  about  the  ways  of  death 
but  about  how  the  people  of  that  era  viewed  the  world  in  which 
they  lived. 

By  linking  gravestones  to  culture,  Jim  and  Ted  productively 
revolutionized  both  archaeology  and  gravestone  research.  Pushing, 
as  they  did,  beyond  the  facts  of  production  (who  made  this  stone, 
when,  where),  they  made  it  necessary  to  care  about  the  circimistances 
of  reception  (who  used  this  stone,  for  what  reasons,  and  with  what 
results).  Jim  Deetz  and  Ted  Dethlefsen  have  considerably  enriched 
the  enterprise  of  gravestone  study.    0 


CONFERENCE  2000  A  TTENDANCE 


172  conferees  at  the  2000  AGS  Conference  in  Rhode  Island  came 
from  25  states;  Washington,  DC;  and  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Japan. 

Massachusetts 62 

New  York 22 

Connecticut 11 

Rhode  Island 10 

New  Jersey 8 

California 7 


Brazil 2 

Colorado 2 

Maryland 2 

New  Hampshire 2 

North  Carolina 2 


Virginia 7 

Pennsylvania 5 

Arizona 3 

Florida 3 

Georgia 3 

Indiana 3 

Maine 3 

Ohio 3 


Oregon 2 

Tennessee 2 

Alabania 1 

Canada 1 

Illinois 1 

Japan 1 

Louisiana 1 

Texas 1 

Utah 1 

Washington,  DC 1 


WATERFIRE  continued  from  page  20 
and  for  the  nearly  invisible  flat  bottom  barks  that 
floated  by  carrying  workers  who  kept  the  fires 
stoked.  Reversing  our  direction,  we  passed 
several  other  AGS  groups,  tried  to  take  some 
photographs,  commented  on  the  haunting  music 
that  was  played  over  the  loud  speakers,  and 
simply  experienced  the  crush  of  humanity  of  the 
very  communal  celebration  beside  the  river, 
watching  the  fire,  under  the  stars,  that  is  WaterFire. 

[Ed.:  Credit  the  article  "Urban  Nocturne"  by  Paula  Deitz  from 
the  Neiv  York  Times  on  July  21, 2000,  for  much  of  the  descriptive 
imagery  in  this  section.] 

SUNDAY  MORNING 

On  Sunday  morning  five  talks  were  scheduled, 
but  only  three  were  given  since  one  speaker  let  us 
know  that  she  had  been  in  an  automobile  accident 
and  had  to  stay  in  her  home  city  to  continue 
physical  therapy.  The  other  speaker  was  confused, 
coming  on  Saturday  morning  and  not  free  to  come 
Sunday  morning. 

However,  the  three  were  well  worth  listening 
to.  TOM  MALLOY,  history  professor  at  Mount 
Wachusett  Community  College,  Gardner, 
Massachusetts,  discussed  "Epitaphs  Reflecting 
Early  American  Diseases."  He  showed  many 
examples  and  sometimes  was  able  to  "translate" 
an  antiquated  term  into  its  modern  medical  name. 

BRENDA  MALLOY,  who  teaches  fifth  grade  in 
Westminster,  Massachusetts,  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  "Early  American  Epitaphs  of  Death  from 
Childbirth."  Most  people,  especially  women,  are 
conscious  of  the  dreadful  statistics  from  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  seeing  the 
engraved  epitaphs  made  it  real  indeed. 

MIKE  MITCHELL,  who  gave  the  final  paper  of 
the  morning  and  of  the  conference,  came  from 
Miami,  Florida,  where  he  is  active  in  the  restoration 
of  the  City  Cemetery.  His  topic  was  "Santeria  in 
South  Florida  Cemeteries."  He  explained  that 
originally  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Haiti  shared  the  same 
African  religion  of  the  Yoruba  tribe,  but  after 
several  hundred  years,  there  are  now  two  religions 
requiring  different  ceremonies.  One  is  Santeria,  the 
other  Vodhon  or  Voodoo.  The  ceremonies  require 
various  offerings — which  in  gravestone  terms 
would  be  called  grave  goods.  In  City  Cemetery 
they  try  to  respect  such  things  left  on  the  graves. 
He  had  examples  that  he  had  copied  from  what 
he  had  seen.  He  had  not  taken  the  genuine  things. 

Respect  for  burial  ceremonies  as  well  as 
respect  for  gravestones  was  an  appropriate 
note  on  which  to  end  this  23rd  annual  AGS 
Conference.    0 
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Photos  of  four  work  groups  at  the  conservation  workshop  at  North  Burial  Ground  are  by  John  O'Brien. 
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C.  R.  Jones  demonstrated  how  todo 

a  simple  adhesive  repair. 

Photographers, 

rubbers,  and 

would-be  carvers 

all  worked  on 

their  skills 

at  the 
workshops. 


Photos  on  this  page  are  by  John  Spaulding,  John  O'Brien,  Bill  Baeckler,  and  Rosalee  Oakley. 
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Photos  by  John  Spaulding,  John  O'Brien,  and  Rosalee  Oakley. 
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Lost  and  (Partially)  Found  at  Conference 

JESSIE  FARBER  is  eager  to  recover  a  pin  she  lost  at  the 
conference.  It  was  found  and  people  identified  it  as  Jessie's. 
Someone  said  they  would  see  that  Jessie  received  it.  Shortly  after 
the  conference  Jessie  moved  to  Boston,  and  it  may  be  the  person 
does  not  know  how  to  reach  her.  She  is  now  at  282  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02116.  Her  phone  is  (617)  536-1208.  Jessie  is 
eager  to  retrieve  her  pin,  so  if  you  are  the  person  with  the  pin, 
please  get  in  touch  with  her. 

BOB  DRINKWATER  Photographs  in  Special  Show 

During  the  month  of  September,  BOB  DRINKWATER's 
photographs  taken  in  the  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  West  Cemetery 
were  showcased  in  a  special  show  at  the  Amherst  Jones  Library. 
Many  of  the  gravestones  were  attributed  to  local  carvers  as 
researched  by  Bob.  The  show  helped  highlight  the  need  for  the 
preservation  program  that  is  underway  at  West  Cemetery. 

BETTY  WILLSHER  Honored  by  the  Queen 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  BETTY  WILLSHER  of 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  our  1989  Forbes  Award  recipient,  was 
honored  for  her  22  years  of  research,  photographing,  documenting, 
and  writing  about  Scottish  gravestones.  She  contributed  the  largest 
archive  ever  given  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historic 
Monuments  Scotland. 

On  July  19,  2000,  she  went  to  London,  where  she  was  made  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  (MBE).  She  writes  that 
the  investiture  took  place  in  the  palace  ballroom  and  that  she  was 
nervous  that  she  might  not  curtsy  at  the  right  moments.  The  Queen 
said  to  her,  "It  must  have  been  most  interesting  work." 

Betty  extends  her  thanks  to  AGS  and  its  members  for  friendship 
and  help  over  the  years.  Her  address  is  39  Argyle  Court,  St. 
Andrews,  Fife,  KY16-9BW,  Scotland. 

Betty  Willsher  is  the  author  of  two  books  about  Scottish 
gravestones.  Understanding  Scottisli  Graveyards  and  Scottish  Epitaphs: 
Epitaph  and  Image  from  Scottish  Graveyards. 

For  more  information  on  the  history  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  and  pictures  of  the  medals,  visit  their  web  site  at 
www.medal.net/nz/obe.htm 


NOTES  &  QUERIES 


Cemetery  Education  Month  in  Oregon 

In  Oregon  October  is  Cemetery  Education  Month.  School 
districts  throughout  Oregon  are  participating  in  programs  to  help 
protect  the  liistoric  graveyards  by  teaching  students  their  value. 
Many  classes  will  be  touring  local  cemeteries  and  learning  about 
state  and  local  history,  art,  folklore,  wildlife  habitat,  math  and 
science.  Oregon  Historic  Cemeteries  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
free  public  event  on  Saturday,  October  7  from  9  to  5  p.m.  featuring 
a  Mourning  Exhibit  and  Colloquium  with  an  authentic  Victorian 
tea,  hymns  of  the  Victorian  era,  a  Victorian  funeral  re-enactment 
featviring  a  replica  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  casket  on  a  horse-drawn 
carriage  hearse  and  uniformed  soldiers,  lectures,  and  a  tour  of 
Victorian  era  River  View  Cemetery. 

A  Story  and  a  Query  for  You 

William  G.  Conway  of  North  Haven,  Connecticut  sends  a 
newspaper  story  by  Elizabeth  Banwell  from  Tlte  Waldo  Independent 


dated  July  5, 1990,  and  a  query. 

First  the  story:  A  Civil  War  monument  stood  in  front  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  in  Searsport,  Maine,  for  96  of  its  120  years.  It  was 
without  inscription.  Sixteen  years  after  it  was  constructed,  the 
townspeople  discovered  the  list  of  dead  heroes  carved  on  the  stone 
plaques  of  the  monument  included  the  name  of  one  of  the  town's 
most  upstanding  citizens. 
The  man,  who  was  very 
much  alive,  had  hired  an- 
other Searsport  resident  to  go 
to  war  for  him.  And  instead 
of  putting  the  name  of  the 
true  soldier  on  the  monu- 
ment, his  name  had  ended  up 
on  the  roster.  For  years  the 
man  and  his  family  suffered 
humiliation  because  of  the 
error.  The  townspeople  (26 
years  later)  became  so  embar- 
rassed that  they  allocated 
$123  to  hire  ten  men,  three 
pairs  of  horses,  and  three 
yoke  of  oxen  to  turn  the 
stones  around  and  hide  their 
mistake. 

Schoolteacher  Charlene 
Farris  heard  about  the  story, 
researched  it,  and  ap- 
proached the  selectmen  about 
turning  the  stones  around. 
After  determining  there  re- 
ally were  names  on  the  re- 
verse sides,  two  men  spent 
three  hours  turning  the  slabs 
with  a  crane.  On  July  4, 1990, 
after  the  tovvm's  annual  Inde- 
pendence Day  parade,  the 
monument  was  unveiled  and 
rededicated,  showing  for  the 
first  time  in  all  those  years, 
the  names  of  the  15  men  who 
died  in  battle — and  the  one 
who  didn't.    According  to 

Farris,  no  one  who  tells  the  story  of  the  monument  knows  the  name 
of  the  man  who  didn't  serve  in  the  war  or — for  that  matter — the 
man  who  did. 

Bill  Conway's  query  is  this:  Does  anyone  know  of  another 
situation  in  which,  for  some  reason,  the  engraved  stones  of  a 
monument  have  been  reversed  or  removed? 

Cemetery  Stained  Glass  Window  Thief  Sentenced 

In  Tlie  American  Cemetery,  May  2000,  is  a  note  about  the  fate  of 
Alastair  Duncan,  a  renowned  expert  on  Tiffany  stained  glass.  He 
and  an  antiques  dealer  were  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  steal 
rare  stained  glass  windows  from  cemetery  mausoleums  and  sell 
them  overseas.  More  than  190  of  Duncan's  friends  and  associates 
wrote  to  Judge  Griesa  to  support  his  claim  that  he  did  not  know 
that  a  Tiffany  stained-glass  window  he  helped  sell  for  $220,000  had 
been  stolen  from  a  New  York  City  cemetery,  but  the  jury  decided 
otherwise.  The  judge  sentenced  him  to  27  months  in  federal  prison 
and  ordered  him  to  repay  the  sum  of  $220,000  to  the  cemetery. 
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From  Epitaph,  newsletter  of  the  Friends  of 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Vol.  19  No.  4, 

Fall  1999 


Bronze  Statue  Returned 

Carlo,  a  dog  cast  in  bronze, 
decorated  the  front  lawn  of  the 
Pratt  mausoleum  in  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester, 
New  York,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  he  was  profession- 
ally stolen  in  1992.  An  anony- 
mous phone  call  on  November 
10,  1999  provided  information 
on  recovering  the  sculpture 
from  the  rear  lot  of  a  Henrietta, 
New  York,  nightclub.  Friends 
of  Mount  Hope  trustee  Bruce 
Faw  and  Dorothy  McKinnon 
rushed  to  the  site  and  found  the 
dog  in  good  condition.  The 
statue  is  now  back  in  place. 

Gravestone  Symposiums 

For  the  past  four  years,  as  Executive  Director  of  Connecticut  Gravestone 
Network,  Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown  has  organized  an  annual  symposium  in 
Connecticut  for  gravestone  enthusiasts.  It  is  a  day  of  displays,  slide 
programs,  lectures,  and  workshops.  The  amount  of  sharing  that  is  offered 
has  encouraged  many  to  enthusiastically  join  our  ranks,  both  CGN  and  AGS. 

Ruth  reportswith  great  appreciation  that  these  sjrmposiums  have  been 
successful  because,  from  the  beginning,  she  has  called  on  her  AGS  friends, 
many  from  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees,  who  have  been  supportive  in  sharing 
their  knowledge  with  others  and  teaching  about  the  many  facets  of 
gravestone  studies.  The  programs  have  also  included  Cormecticut  state 
archaeologists,  people  from  the  state  historical  commission/preservation 
office,  state  library,  professional  genealogists,  and  others.  Participating  has 
given  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  can  be  accomplished  together. 

We  would  be  interested  to  hear  from  other  AGS  members  who  have 
organized  one-day  programs  or  exhibits  in  their  area.  Please  write  to  the 
AGS  Quarterly,  c/o  the  editor.  For  more  information  about  the  CGN 
symposiums,  contact  Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown,  135  Wells  Street,  Manchester, 
CT  06040  or  email  her  at    shapbrown@home.com. 

Spotted  in  the  American  Scientist,  Volume  88:  Seeking  Whetstone 
Gravestones 

Erik  Kvale,  with  the  Indiana  Geological  Survey,  seeks  gravestones  made 
out  of  Orange  County,  Indiana,  Hindostan  whetstone.  Usually  used  for 
sharpening  stones,  it  was  also  used  for  gravestones  between  1820  and  1860. 
Kvale  has  traced  the  use  of  this  stone  throughout  southern  Indiana  and  into 
southeastern  Illinois.  Some  were  transported  by  barge  as  far  as  New  Orleans 
and  Kvale  would  like  to  find  as  many  of  these  gravestones  as  possible.  If 
you  find  a  likely  candidate,  please  contact  Kvale  at  kvalee@indiana.edu 
or  at  Indiana  University,  Indiana  Geological  Survey,  611  N.  Walnut  Grove, 
Bloomington,  IN  47405. 

Whetstones  are  rocks  formed  on  silty  tidal  flats,  possessing  distinctive 
and  minute  layering.  Geologists  can  often  identify  the  sources  of  these  tidal 
rhythmites,  so  called  because  their  coupled  layers  reflect  diurnal  tidal  changes, 
with  great  precision. 

Disappearing  Flags 

A  week  after  veterans  strongly  condemned  the  disappearance  of 
eighteen  flags  from  graves  in  Ludlow,  Massachusetts'  Island  Pond  Cemetery, 
they  were  astounded  to  find  another  twelve  had  vanished  and  thought  they 
must  be  dealing  with  a  very  defiant  thief.  But  some  sleuthing  from  the 
perspective  of  a  bucket  truck  located  the  missing  flags  tucked  neatly  into  a 
number  of  squirrels'  nests  scattered  around  the  cemetery.    0 


Conference  2001 

June  21-24,  2001 

atMt.Ida  College 

Newton,  Massachusetts 

Cora  Ott,  Conference  Chair 


Proposals  are  solicited  for  scholarly 
papers,  20-30  minutes  in  length,  to 
be  presented  during  the  lecture 
sessions,  and  for  participation 
sessions,  50  minutes  in  length. 

Proposals  for  both  will  be  due  January  15, 
2001.  We  encourage  papers  on  gravestone 
subjects  from  around  the  world  as  well  as 
specific  to  the  Boston  and  New  England 
area. 

Until  a  program  chair  is  announced, 
please  send  proposals  and  abstracts  to: 

Cora  Ott,  Conference  Chair 

38  Broadway  -  Pmb323 

Everett,  MA  02149 

Email  Arocmae@aol.com 

Please  send  your  proposals  for  leading  a 
participation  session  to: 

Claire  Deloria  and  Barbara  Aitken 

8221  Exeter  Drive 

Baldwinsville,  NY  13027 

Telephone  (315)  638-4638 

Email  BarbAitken@aol.com 

Plan  to  have  an  exhibit  of  rubbings  or 

photographs,  or  arrange  for  a  sales  table  to 

sell  your  gravestone-related  wares. 

Think  about  what  you  could 
contribute  to  the  Silent  Auction,  too. 

To  volunteer  to  assist  with  the  conference, 
contact  Cora  Ott  (see  above). 
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Calendar 

Carving  Demonstration  and  Lecture:  Karin  Sprague,  who  gave 
carving  demonstrations  at  tlie  conference,  demonstrates  carving  at 
Hancoc)<  Shaker  Village,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  on  September 
23-24  and  October  7-8.  More  information  is  available  from  l-(800) 
817-1137.  On  October  22  she  will  lecture  on  the  art  of  design  at  Old 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  For  more  information  call  (413)  774-7476. 

Cemetery  Tour:    "A  Walk  Through  Mount  Auburn  History." 

October  1,  2  p.m.  -  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Tour  guide  Barbara  Rotundo.  The  tour  will  visit 
the  graves  of  men  and  women  who  were  19th-century  firsts:  the 
first  to  operate  with  ether,  the  first  woman  to  have  a  sculpture  she 
designed  erected  in  Boston,  the  first  to  publish  a  social  work 
handbook.  Admission  $8.00.  Call  (617)  547-7105  for  information. 

Exhibit  at  the  Museum  fiir  Sepulkralkultur 
in  Kassel,  Germany: 

From  October  21,  2000  to  February  28,  2001,  "Last  Minute"  -  An 
exhibition  about  death  and  dying.  This  show  is  a  multimedia 
approach  to  a  subject  that  was  long  considered  to  be  taboo  in 
modem  society.  It  has  attracted  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  in 
Switzerland.  For  more  information  email  pr@sepulkraknuseum.de 
or  visit  their  website  www.sepulkralmuseum.de 


From  the  an- 
nouncement of 
the  exhibit  "An- 
gels as  Guard- 
ians of  Life  and 
Death"  which 
was  held  at 
the  Museum  fiir 
Sepulkralkultur 
June  8  through 
September  10, 
2000. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  BOARD 

At  the  Board  meeting  on  April  29, 
Laurel  Gabel  announced  she  would  be 
passing  the  reins  of  the  Research 
Clearinghouse  to  John  Spaulding  this 
fall.  Laurel  developed  the  Clearing- 
house and  managed  it  for  the  past  18 
years,  especially  through  the  very  busy 
years  that  were  pre-computer  and  pre- 
email  when  everything  had  to  be 
written  in  letters  or  spoken  over  the 
telephone.  Laurel  looks  forward  to 
having  time  to  do  some  research  of  her 
own.  The  Board  voted  to  make  Laurel 
a  Trustee  Emerita  at  the  conference  in 
Rhode  Island. 


The  Board  voted  to  publish  a  calendar 
for  the  year  2001  to  be  ready  for  sale  at 
Conference. 


Conference  sites  under  negotiation  are 
the  Boston  area  for  2001  and  Savaima, 
Georgia,  for  2002.  Other  sites  for  futvire 
consideration  are  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Barre,  Vermont;  and  Troy,  New  York. 
Plans  are  underway,  thanks  to  several 
AGS  members,  for  a  short  conference 
(Saturday  tours  and  evening  lectures) 
in  the  San  Francisco  area  (Colma 
cemeteries)  for  August  2001.  Watch 
future  quarterlies  for  details.    0 

NOTES  &  QUERIES 

Publicity  for  Cemeteries 

The  article  "Final  Destinations"  by  Paul 
Lukas  in  the  May  issue  of  Money 
magazine  urges  people  to  visit 
cemeteries.  It  mentions  tours  at  Green- 
Wood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Lafayette  Cemetery 
No.  1,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  tours 
led  by  the  Chicago  Architecture 
Foundation,  and  AGS  member  Katie 
Karrick's  newsletter.  Tomb  with  a  View, 
that  lists  a  number  of  tours  and  events 
occurring  in  cemeteries.  If  you  have 
developed  a  tour  guide  or  folder  of 
materials  about  your  local  cemetery,  be 
sure  agencies  such  as  your  local 


chamber  of  commerce  and  historical  or 
genealogical  societies  have  copies  for 
distribution  to  people  who  come  to  them 
looking  for  information. 

Exhibition  Catalog  Available 

In  our  Spring  issue  we  reported  on  a 
photo  exhibit  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of 
Art  of  of  Jewish  tombstones  by  David 
Goberman.  An  Exhibition  Catalogue, 
Carved  Memories:  Heritage  in  Stone  from  the 
Russian  Jewish  Pale  which  features  125 
duotone  photographs  by  Goberman,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Museum  for  $29.59. 
(www.brooklynart.org/shop/shop- 
list.hhnl) 

Selling  Gravestones  on  the  Internet 

AGS  member  Laura  Suchan  of  Oshawa, 
Ontario,  Canada,  writes: 
'T  recently  conducted  a  small  survey  with 
several  on-line  auction  houses  regarding 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  sale 
of  gravestones.  In  particular  I  was 
interested  in  whether  these  auction 
houses  allowed  the  listing  of  historical 
gravemarkers  and  grave-related  material. 

"I  discovered  the  largest  online 
auction  service,  eBay,  has  community 
standards  that  list  historical  gravestones 
and  related  markers  as  'questionable 
artifacts'  and  explicitly  state  such  items 
are  not  allowed  to  be  listed  for  sale  on 
eBay.  Discouraging  vandalism  of 
graveyards  was  a  mitigating  factor  in 
developing  this  exclusion  policy  for  these 
items. 

"As  well,  eBay  cooperates  fully  with 
the  agencies  entrusted  with  protecting 
grave-related  items  in  order  to  determine 
what  may  and  may  not  be  sold  lawfully. 
eBay's  Community  Watch  Team  informed 
me  this  policy  was  put  in  place  after  a 
concerned  member  of  the  community 
brought  the  matter  to  their  attention. 

(continued  on  page  28) 

Can  you  Contribute  to  Exhibit? 

Please  inform  the  AGS  office  if  you  have 
a  videotape  of  Daniel  Farber  at  a 
conference  or  in  a  cemetery  or  teaching 
photography,  suitable  for  use  in  an  exhibit 
that  is  being  prepared.  It  will  be  copied 
and  returned  to  you.    0 
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Photos  by  Vincent  Lipinski 
Fig.  1  Dennis  O'Leary  Gravemarker,  National  Cemetery,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


L 


Dennis  O'Leary:  His  Do-It- Yourself  Gravemarker 

by  Sybil  F.  Crawford 


ongtime  researchers  can  gaze  at  a  gravemarker  and 
almost  immediately  assign  a  grade  or  vote  a  silent  "yes"  or 
"no"  for  its  craftsmanship,  beauty,  or  uniqueness.  Yet,  seldom 
are  we  privileged  to  know  and  subject  to  analysis  the  thought 
processes  or  emotions  behind  it.  O'Leary's  gravemarker  is 
one  of  the  exceptions,  and  an  example  of  taking  the  "pre- 
need"  concept  to  its  limit. 

Stories  differ  on  just  how  the  gravemarker  came  to  be, 
but  all  agree  that  Pvt.  Dennis  O'Leary  was  a  lonely,  sickly 
soldier  who  was  desperately  imhappy  and  did  not  mix  well 
with  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  died  at  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico,  in  1901.  The  story,  as  reincarnated  in  at  least  two 
newspaper  columns  in  the  1980s  (the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Vancouver  Sun),  has  him  carving  the  gravestone  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Fort  during  his  leisure  time  and  dying 
at  the  post  of  tuberculosis. 

A  second  and  somewhat  more  spine-tingling  version  is 
that  he  one  day  disappeared  from  Fort  Wingate  and  was 
reported  AWOL.  Several  weeks  later  he  showed  up  again, 
giving  no  explanation  for  his  absence.  He  was  court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  a  stay  in  the  guardhouse,  where 
he  served  his  time  without  a  murmur  of  complaint.  On  April 


1, 1901,  O'Leary  shot  himself  to  death,  leaving  behind  a  note 
that  he  had  left  something  in  the  mountains  and  giving 
directions  for  finding  it.  A  troop  of  soldiers  clambered  into 
a  wagon  and  headed  into  the  mountains  to  locate  they  knew 
not  what.  There  they  found  a  large  gravestone  carved  out  of 
sandstone,  the  figure  of  an  almost-life-size  soldier,  wearing 
an  army  uniform,  high-top  boots,  and  cartridge  belt,  recUning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (Fig.  1).  On  the  tree  trunk  (Fig.  2) 
was  the  inscription: 

Dermis  O'Leary 

Pvt.,  Co.  1,  23  Infty 

Died  Apr.  1, 1901 

Age  25  yrs.  &  9  mo. 
Whether  executed  at  his  leisure  or  during  his  weeks  away 
from   Fort  Wingate,   Pvt.   O'Leary   carved   his   own 
gravemarker. 

If  he  was  not  happy  with  military  life,  why  did  he  elect 
to  depict  himself  as  a  soldier?  Or  was  he  striving  to  see 
himself  as  "accepted,"  a  belated  social  accomplishment 
which  he  seemingly  could  not  achieve  in  life.  Although 
dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  he  must  have  had  some  inner  feelings 
of  worth,  feelings  which  led  him  to  leave  this  world  with 
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solid  evidence  of  his  having  passed  this  way — what  he  called 
a  "memento." 

Military  records  indicate  that  a  Dennis  O'Leary  died  of 
tuberculosis  at  Fort  Wingate  on  April  1, 1901.  Writers  have 
since  speculated  on  whether  someone  tampered  with  the 
record  to  disguise  a  suicide.  As  no  family  member  has  ever 
surfaced  to  elaborate  on  the  situation,  we  may  never  know 
if  O'Leary  was  physically  ill  or  a  terminal  case  of  nothing 
more  than  a  deep-seated  depression.  The  fact  that  he 
inscribed  the  precise  date  of  his  obviously  premeditated 
death  seems  to  point  in  favor  of  the  suicide  theory. 

O'Leary  was  first  buried  in  the  post  cemetery  at  Fort 
Wingate.  Then,  in  1911,  when  this  military  facility  was  closed 
down,  his  remains  were  disinterred  (along  with  others)  and 
removed  to  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery,  accompanied  by 
the  gravemarker.  All  the  governmental  rules  and  regulations 
were  clearly  set  aside  in  placing  his  do-it-yourself 
gravemarker  in  National  Cemetery  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
and  we  have  to  be  grateful  that  his  handiwork  was  not 
destroyed  or  discarded.  O'Leary  may  have  been  one  of  the 
many,  lost  in  the  milling  crowd  during  his  short  military 
career  but  a  for-once  feeling  bureaucracy  permitted  him  to 
be,  in  death,  the  special  person  he  almost  certainly  had  hoped 
to  be  in  life.  His  gravemarker  is  the  only  visual  standout 
among  the  16,000  to  be  seen  there.    0 
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Fig.  2  Tree  stump,  with  partial  view  of  inscription. 
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Fig.  1  George  Brown,  1767,  backdated,Wellfleet. 
Probably  carved  by  Samuel  Burbank. 


he  work  of  a  stonecutter  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  is  often  quite  distinctive:  he  has  mastered  the 
basic  skills  of  his  craft  and  is  still  young  enough  not  to  have 
lost  his  exuberance.  The  experimental  variability  we  find  in 
the  work  of  such  young  carvers  often  makes  attribution 
difficult.  Without  signed  and /or  probated  stones,  which  begin 
to  appear  after  a  carver  turns  21,  and  with  an  unsettled  style, 
the  most  we  can  do  is  link  such  early  work  with  documented 
stones  produced  later  on.  However,  if  such  young  carvers 
turn  to  other  trades  before  they  turn  21,  identifying  them  may 
prove  an  almost  impossible  task. 

Such  is  the  case,  most  likely,  with  two  young  men  who 
were  apprentices  to  the  Plymouth  carver  Lemuel  Savery  (1757- 
cl796).  In  my  early  analysis  of  Savery's  work  in  Markers  XV 


(1998),  I  discussed  two  "imitators"  whom  I  referred  to  as 
the  "Narrow-Nose  carver"  and  the  "Goggle-Eye  carver"(pp. 
71-79).  The  Narrow-Nose  carver  made  the  distinctive  stone 
for  George  Brown  (1767,  backdated)  (Fig.  1)  in  Wellfleet; 
the  Goggle-Eye  carver  is  responsible  for  the  well-known 
marker  for  Sarah  Fessenden  (1794)  (Fig.  2)  in  Sandwich.  In 
that  earlier  essay,  I  speculated  that,  while  the  latter  carver 
might  have  been  Savery's  apprentice  in  Plymouth,  the 
former  did  not  seem  to  have  been  associated  professionally 
with  either  the  latter  or  with  Savery.  I  now  believe,  however, 
that  these  two  men  were  both  apprentices  to  Savery  and 
that  they  were  brothers:  Samuel  Burbank  (1774-1816)  (the 
"Narrow-Nose  carver")  and  Nehemiah  Burbank  (1777-1814) 
(The  "Goggle-Eye  carver"),  both  residents  of  Plymouth. 
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This  identification,  however,  relies  entirely  on  circumstantial 
evidence  and  so  must  remain  probable  at  most.  Since  I 
analyzed  the  work  of  these  two  men  in  my  earlier  paper,  I 
will  confine  myself  here  to  one  or  two  additional  observations 
on  their  stonecutting  style  that  are  relevant  to  their 
identification.  I  should  note  that,  whereas  I  had  earlier 
attributed  31  and  12  gravestones,  respectively,  to  these  two 
carvers,  this  number  has  now  grown  to  43  and  25  stones  (see 
Appendix). 

Why  should  we  take  these  two  men  as  Savery's 
apprentices  and  not  as  independent  imitators?  First  of  all. 


Fig.  2    Sarah  Fessenden,  1794,  Sandwich. 
Probably  carved  by  Nehemiah  Burbank. 


their  carving  and  lettering  styles  resemble  Savery's  very 
closely  indeed.  Further,  their  work  is  found  in  the  same 
locales  we  find  Savery's.  The  single  exception  is  Plymouth, 
where  we  find  only  two  of  these  two  men's  68  stones.  But 
this  is  what  we  would  expect  if  they- were  Savery's 
apprentices:  the  master  often  had  his  apprentices'  work 
shipped  away  from  their  home  base.  In  the  case  of  Savery's 
second  apprentice,  we  also  find  some  stones  whose  designs 
were  probably  inspired  by  a  number  of  earlier  markers  on 
Burial  Hill  in  Plymouth.'  Most  important  of  all,  we  have 
evidence  of  collaboration:  the  second  apprentice  inscribing 
some  of  Savery's  stones  and  Savery  apparently  inscribing 
stones  whose  tympanums  were  carved  by  this  second 
apprentice  (see  Markers  XV,  p.  77-78).  While  we  don't  have 
such  strong  evidence  for  the  first  apprentice,  it's  possible  that 
he  and  the  second  apprentice  collaborated  on  four  stones, 
with  the  first  apprentice  supplying  the  inscriptions  and  the 
second  perhaps  providing  the  cherubs;^  and  one  of  their  two 
stones  in  Plymouth,  to  be  discussed  shortly,  shows  a  more 
definite  collaboration  between  them. 

The  fact  that  we  find  no  specific  probate  payment 
connected  with  any  of  the  68  stones  these  two  men  carved  is 
also  consistent  with  their  being  young  men  under  21. 
Further,  we  find  none  of  their  work  after  Savery's  own 
work  stops — not  what  we  would  expect  if  they  were 
independent  carvers. 


One  important  feature  of  the  Narrow-Nose  carver's 
work  that  1  had  not  included  in  my  earlier  analysis  is  a 
distinctive  twisted-rope  border,  such  as  that  which  he  puts 
on  the  stone  for  Silas  Nye  (1793)  in  Sandwich  (Fig.  3).  He 
uses  this  border  on  eleven  stones  and  probably  on  a  twelfth 
whose  tympanum  was  carved  by  the  Goggle-Eye  carver — 
the  second  of  the  two  Plymouth  stones  to  which  I  referred 
above.^  With  this  single  exception,  we  do  not  find  this  border 
on  any  of  the  other  of  the  Goggle-Eye  carver 's  stones.  I  shall 
discuss  this  important  stone  shortly. 

What  is  the  evidence  that  supports  identifying  Savery's 
two  apprentices  as  the  Burbank  brothers?  First  of  all,  they 
are  the  right  age:  Samuel  Burbank  was  bom  in  Plymouth  on 
June  1, 1774,  making  him  seventeen  in  1791,  when  the  stones 
I  attribute  to  the  Narrow-Nose  carver  begin  to  appear  in 
significant  numbers;  and  his  brother  Nehemiah  was  born  in 
Plymouth  slightly  before  April  6,  1777  (the  date  of  his 
baptism),  making  him  sixteen  in  1793,  the  year  the  Goggle- 
Eye  carver  probably  began  to  produce  stones. 

Samuel  and  Nehemiah  were  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
the  eight  children  of  Ezra  Burbank  and  Priscilla  Savery,  who 
married  in  Plymouth  on  November  11, 1762.^  Priscilla  was 
Lemuel  Savery's  older  sister;  the  Burbank  brothers  were  thus 
his  nephews.  It  would  have  been  natural  for  Lemuel  to  take 
them  as  apprentices  (his  own  sons  were  too  young).  Samuel 
and  Nehemiah  would  probably  not  have  been  Ln  a  position 
initially  to  get  much  help  from  their  father  Ezra,  since  they 
had  three  older  brothers  whose  welfare  would  undoubtedly 
have  come  first.  The  1790  US  Census  lists  Ezra  Burbank  as 
the  head  of  a  household  with  five  other  males  over  sixteen 
(no  doubt  his  four  oldest  boys  and  his  father  Timothy,  who 
was  eighty-seven  at  the  time),  one  male  under  sixteen 
(Nehemiah)  and  three  females  (his  wife  and  two  daughters; 
his  eldest  daughter  Priscilla  had  married  in  1786). 

The  Burbanks  and  Saverys  were  also  connected  by  two 
other  marriages:  Ezra  Burbank's  sister  Mercy  married  his 
wife's  (and  Lemuel's)  brother  James  Savery  on  September  4, 
1774;  and  Ezra's  youngest  daughter  Joanna,  sister  to  Samuel 
and  Nehemiah,  would  in  1806  marry  Thomas  Savery,  the 
son  of  Lemuel's  brother  William.  Ezra  himself  dies  in  1800; 
all  of  his  children  (and  their  occupations)  are  listed  in  a  deed 
in  that  year  in  which  they  agree  that  their  mother  Priscilla 
will  have  full  use  of  their  father's  real  estate  as  long  as  she 
lives.' 

One  can  imagine  Samuel  Burbank  working  with  his 
uncle  Lemuel  from  the  age  of  seventeen  until  he  reached 
nineteen  (from  1791  through  1793)  and  then  deciding  to  try 
another  trade,  giving  over  the  task  of  carving  with  his  uncle 
to  his  brother  Nehemiah,  who  was  sixteen  in  1793.  In  later 
Plymouth  records,  Samuel  is  listed  as  a  tailor,  as  was  his  fa- 
ther Ezra  and  brother  Ezra,  Jr.  Perhaps  Samuel  and  his 
brother  Ezra  were  the  only  sons  willing  to  carry  on  their 
father's  business.  The  latest  of  the  stones  I  attribute  to  Samuel 
Burbank,  for  Lois  Bodfish  Ln  Sandwich,  is  dated  December, 
1793:  Savery's  two  apprentices  may  thus  have  worked  side 
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Fig.  3    Silas  Nye,  1793,  Sandwich. 
Twisted-rope  border  typical  of  Samuel  Burbank. 

by  side  with  him  in  Plymouth  for  at  least  a  few  months  in 
1793. 

In  1796,  his  last  year  of  carving,  Savery  inscribes  five 
stones;  but  his  second  apprentice  has  no  stones  dated  after 
1795.  Had  Nehemiah  given  up  carving  as  his  brother  had 
before  him?  Or  had  Savery  moved  away  from  Plymouth  in 
1795  without  taking  Nehemiah  with  him?  (This  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility, which  I  did  not  explore  in  my  earlier  essay.)  In  any 
case,  Savery's  death  late  in  1796  or  early  in  1797  would  have 
ended  the  apprenticeship  and  forced  young  Nehemiah,  only 
twenty,  to  move  on  to  another  trade.  He  is  listed  in  a  Ply- 
mouth deed  in  1806  as  a  "felt  maker,"*"  but  appears  in  all 
later  records  as  a  hatter. 

Savery  probably  still  had  an  association  in  the  1790s 
with  his  former  master,  William  Coye,  perhaps  even  working 
with  him  at  painting  from  time  to  time  {see  Markers  XVII  for 
my  and  Vincent  Luti's  account  of  Coye's  life  and  work).  As 
he  apprenticed  for  Savery,  Samuel  Burbank  may  have  had 
the  chance  to  meet  Coye's  daughter  Sally.  Samuel  and  Sally 
would  marry  late  in  1797,  only  a  short  time,  probably,  after 
Savery  had  died.  By  that  time,  Samuel — if  he  indeed  had  been 
Savery's  first  apprentice — had  given  up  carving. 

There  are  only  two  stones  in  Plymouth  carved  by 
Savery's  apprentices.  One  of  them  is  for  a  five-year-old  child, 
Betsy  Brooks  (1794),  carved  by  Savery's  second  apprentice.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  a  master  stonecutter  to  allow  an 
apprentice  to  provide  a  modest  child's  stone  for  a  client  in 


their  home  town.  Savery  lettered  this  stone.  But  the  second 
Plymouth  stone  is  for  a  ninety-year-old  man  and  his  wife. 
It  is  the  work  of  three  carvers:  Savery's  second  apprentice 
made  the  cherub  (although  Amaziah  Harlow,  Jr.  a  Pljmaouth 
carver  in  business  with  Coye,  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
carving  the  cherub's  bangs),  Savery's  first  apprentice  most 
likely  made  the  distinctive  twisted  rope  border  (Fig.  4),  and 
Amaziah  Harlow  inscribed  it.  This  crucial  marker  was  for 
none  other  than  Timothy  Burbank  (1793)  (Fig.  5),  Samuel 
and  Nehenniah's  grandfather  and  the  patriarch  of  all  the 
Burbanks  in  Plymouth.  Given  their  close  relationship  to 
the  deceased  (their  grandmother  is  also  commemorated  on 
this  stone),  the  Burbank  brothers  were  probably  allowed 
by  Savery  and /or  Harlow  to  provide  their  stone — even 
though  neither  was  over  21  in  1793.  This  is  the  only 
gravestone  of  the  68  produced  by  Savery's  two  apprentices 
in  which  we  find  an  unequivocal  collaboration  between 
them.  It  is  the  strongest  single  piece  of  evidence  supporting 
the  Burbank  hypothesis. 

Why  did  Harlow  inscribe  this  stone?  It's  possible 
that  it  is  a  bit  backdated  (Harlow's  letters  look  more 
confident  here  than  on  two  other  stones  dated  1792  and 
1793,  which  is  when  he  probably  started  carving).  If  it  was 
carved,  say,  in  the  first  half  of  1795,  then  perhaps  Harlow 
had  already  taken  over  from  Savery  in  Plymouth  (and  taken 
over  as  well  the  apprenticeship  of  Nehemiah  Burbank?) 
and  claimed  the  right  to  inscribe  it  himself. 


Fig.  4    Timothy  Burbank,  1793,  Plymouth. 
Detail  of  border. 
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There  is  one  other  small  piece  of  evidence  that  may 
indicate  a  relationship  between  Nehemiah  Burbank  and 
Amaziah  Harlow,  Jr.  It  is  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  was  one  of 
the  two  men  who  provided  "sureties  in  dollars"  for  the 
appointment  of  Amaziah's  widow  Martha  Albertson  Harlow 
in  October  1806  as  the  administrator  of  Amaziah's  estate  (the 
other  was  Martha's  uncle  Rufus  Albertson). 

Samuel  Burbank  and  Sally  Coye  had  seven  children 
between  1799  and  1810.'  Samuel  died  sometime  in  1816  at 
about  the  age  of  42  (the  administrator  of  his  estate  is 
appointed  in  December  of  that  year).  His  brother  Nehemiah 
married  Hannah  Torrey  in  Weymouth  on  December  10, 1801; 
they  had  three  children  before  Hannah  died  in  1811.* 
Nehemiah  remarried,  to  Rebecca  Soule  of  Plympton  {not  a 
close  relation  to  the  stonecarving  branch  of  the  Soule  family" ), 
on  January  27, 1813.  They  had  a  daughter  Rebecca  born  in 
1813.  Nehemiah  died  in  Plymouth  the  next  year,  on  February 
8,  1814,  "in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,"  according  to  his 
gravestone. 

Samuel  Burbank  acquired  two  houses  and  lots  from 
his  father-in-law  William  Coye  (who  had  acquired  them 
through  his  marriage  to  Mary  Carver,  widow);  Samuel  in 
turn  sold  one  of  these  to  his  brother  John.  They  were  on 
Middle  Street  (formerly  called  King  Street).  Samuel  and  John 
bought  additional  property  in  this  area  from  William  LeBaron 
in  1803;  and  it  was  from  William  LeBaron  that  their  younger 
brother  Nehemiah  bought  his  property  in  1806  and  on  which 
he  later  built  his  house.'"  Samuel  bought  one-half  of  a  pew 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Meeting  House  late  in  1796",  he  also 
later  owned  some  property  on  Little  Muddy  Pond,  about 
three  miles  out  of  town  on  the  road  to  Plympton.'-  In  1814, 
he  sold  off  a  small  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  alley  from  Middle 
Street  to  South  Street'^.  (Might  this  have  been  his  brother 
Nehemiah's,  who  had  died  two  months  earlier?) 

There  was  also  a  church,  parsonage,  and  adjoining 
stable  built  on  Middle  Street  in  1743,  established  by  the  "third 
precinct"  when  it  split  off  from  Plymouth's  First  Church  (see 
Davis,  1887,  p.  186,  note  7  below).  This  church  dissolved  in 
1783  and  its  members  rejoined  the  First  Church.  Davis  (1887) 
reports  that  at  the  rear  of  these  Burbank  residences  was  a 
large  hall  (perhaps  one  of  the  old  church  buildings?)  at  which 
anniversary  balls  were  held  (p.  237). 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  the  probate  records 
for  the  two  Burbank  brothers.  Nehemiah  died  intestate,  his 
wife  and  brother-in-law  Benjamin  Bramhall  being  appointed 
administrators.'^  His  estate,  including  his  house  on  Middle 
Street  and  his  hatter's  shop  (along  with  various  hats,  cloths, 
and  skins),  was  valued  at  about  $2,500.00,  stiU  not  enough 
to  pay  his  creditors.  A  third  of  his  real  estate  (including  the 
first  floor  of  his  house)  was  set  off  for  the  use  of  his  wife 
Rebecca  as  her  dower."  The  record  includes  a  payment  for 
gravestones  to  John  and  Isaac  Tribble.  Samuel  Burbank  also 
died  intestate,  his  estate  administered  by  Benjamin  Drew, 
Jr."  Its  value  was  put  at  about  $1,400.00  and  included  his 
house,  half  a  barn,  and  half  a  pew  in  the  meeting  house.  This 
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Fig.  5  Timothy  Burbank,  1793,  Plymouth. Cherub  carved  by 
Nehemiah  Burbank;  rope  border  by  Samuel  Burbank;  lettered 
by  Amaziah  Harlow,  Jr. 

too  was  insufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  His  widow  Sally  Coye 
Burbank  did  receive  her  dower — one  third  of  her  husband's 
real  estate,  including  the  first  floor  of  the  house.''  But  she 
also  bought  at  auction  other  parts  of  her  husband's  estate.'* 

In  the  1820  US  Census,  Sally  Burbank,  widowed,  is 
listed  as  living  in  Plymouth  with  nine  persons  under  the  age 
of  25  (p.  381);  seven  of  these  are  probably  her  children.  Vital 
records  of  Hanson  record  the  tragic  death  of  her  and  Samuel's 
son  William  there  in  1829  at  age  27:  "a  native  of  Plymouth, 
laborer  at  Capt.  Nathl.  Collamore's,  in  this  Town,  being  of 
insane  mind,  cut  his  throat."  By  the  1840  Census  (p.  268), 
she  is  living  alone;  but  she  is  with  her  son  Walter  D.  Burbank 
in  the  1855  Massachusetts  state  census  (p.  39).  She  dies  in 
Plymouth  the  same  year,  on  November  14. 

However  tempting  the  Burbank  hypothesis  maybe, 
we  should  remember  that  it  is  still  only  an  educated  guess, 
and  that  other  candidates  for  Savery's  apprentices  may 
emerge.  Perhaps  it  is  only  half  right:  maybe  Samuel  Burbank 
was  Savery's  second  apprentice,  not  the  first,  and  gave  up 
carving  in  1795  when  he  turned  21;  and  Savery's  first 
apprentice  may  have  been  the  mysterious  "CD.,"  whose 
initials  appear  on  two  of  the  Narrow-Nose  carver's  stones 
(see  Markers  XV,  pp.  75-76).  But  this  would  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  Narrow-Nose  carver  made  the  border  on  the  Timothy 
Burbank  stone. 

Both  Savery  apprentices  showed  skill  and 
imagination  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  neither  continued 
working  for  very  long.  Had  they  produced  more,  we  would 
have  had  a  greater  chance  to  find  a  probate  payment  or  some 
other  conclusive  evidence  of  their  identities. 

NOTES 

'  The  Goggle-Eye  carver  uses  an  umbrella-like  canopy  as  the 
principal  decorative  element  on  seven  stones,  including  that  for 
Thomas  Gould  Anson  (1789)  in  Orleans.  He  apparently  copied  this 
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feature  from  a  single  gravestone  that  was  available  to  him  in 
Plymouth — that  for  Lucia  Watson  (1792).  This  stone  was  almost 
certainly  carved  by  Daniel  Hastings  of  Newton:  its  lettering  (the 
distinctive  "y"  is  most  notable)  matches  Hastings'  other  work; 
Hastings  had  employed  the  canopy  and  the  running-diamond 
border  on  a  number  of  other  stones,  mostly  in  the  1790s.  While  the 
Goggle-Eye  carver  used  the  Hastings  canopy  on  seven  stones,  he 
also  reproduced  the  Lucia  Watson  stone's  running-diamond  border 
and  ball  finial  as  well  as  its  narrow-rope  oval)  on  his  own  marker 
for  Sarah  Fessenden  (1794).  If  the  Watson  stone  was  the  only  source 
for  these  decorative  features — and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
otherwise — then  this  carver  could  not  have  adopted  these  elements 
before  March  of  1792,  the  date  of  the  Watson  stone.  This  would 
mean  that  three  of  his  seven  canopy  stones — those  dated  1788, 1789, 
and  1790 — are  definitely  backdated. 

-  These  are  the  stones  for  the  infant  child  of  Daniel  Crocker  (1785) 
(Fig.  3),  Temperance  Fish  (1787),  Hannah  Hinckley  (1792),  and 
Edward  Gorham  (1793);  since  the  lettering  definitely  points  to  the 
first  apprentice,  I  have  attributed  them  to  Samuel  Burbank  (see 
Appendix). 

'  These  eleven  are:  Ansil  Tobey  (1778,  backdated),  Thomas  Hayward 
(1791),  Benjamin  Ewer  (1792),  Arma  Howard  (1792),  John  Howard 
(1792),  Jabez  Porter  (1792),  Ruth  Porter  (1792),  Lois  Bodfish  (1793), 
Cornehus  Jones  (1793);  Silas  Nye  (1793),  and  Ruthy  Porter  (1793). 
We  find  this  particular  border  a  little  earlier  on  the  stones  of  other 
carvers:  Gabriel  Allen  used  it  in  the  1780s,  for  example,  on  the 
stones  for  Amy  Russell  (1783)  in  Providence,  Nathan  Miller  (1784) 
and  Robert  Carr  (1789),  both  in  Warren,  Rhode  Island  (this  last 
pictured  in  Chase  and  Gabel,  Gravestone  Chronicles,  1997,  Vol.  II,  p. 
441).  Levi  Maxcy,  who  probably  picked  it  up  from  Allen,  used  it  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Narrow-Nose  carver,  or  perhaps  just  a 
year  or  so  later  (see  Chase  and  Gabel,  pp.  441, 459).  Bartlett  Adams 
used  it  at  least  once  (perhaps  a  couple  years  later).  And  we  find  it 
on  a  nimiber  of  much  later  stones  as  well.  However,  neither  Harlow 
nor  Nehemiah  Burbank  nor  nearby  carvers  such  as  Bildad 
Washburn  used  it. 

■•  Ezra  and  Priscilla's  other  children  were:  Ezra  (30  Jun  1764  -  31 
Mar  1831),  married  Lydia  Drew  of  Easton;  PrisciUa  (1766  -  ?),  married 
Benjamin  Bramhall,  moved  to  Quincy;  Thomas  (1768  -  ?),  married 
Mary  Clark  of  Middleborough;  John  (1770  -  26  Sep  1825),  married 
Lydia  Mason;  Mary  (1772  -  23  Aug  1842);  and  Joanna  (1779  -  ?), 
married  Thomas  Savery.  Vital  records  of  Boston  have  Ezra 
Burbank's  father  Timothy,  of  Boston,  marrying  Mary  [Mercy] 
Kempton,  of  Plymouth,  in  Boston  on  December  12, 1728. 

\  Vol.  151,  p.  129. 

"  Vol.  103,  p.  170. 

"  These  were:  Samuel  (b.  15  Mar  1799),  married  Louisa  Crocker; 
William  (24  Dec  1801  -  3  May  1829),  died  in  Hanson,  a  suicide;  Sally 
(b.  12  Nov  1802),  married  John  Sylvester;  Mary  Ann  (b.  5  May  1805), 
married  Henry  Flanders;  Walter  D.  (b.  28  Jun  1807),  married  Thirza 
Fearing,  widow  of  Curtis  Tobey;  David  (b.  c  1808);  Catherine  D.  (b. 
28  May  1810),  married  Nathaniel  C.  Covington.  Plymouth  vital 
records  for  birth  dates;  Hanson  vital  records  for  William's  death; 
Davis,  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth  (1887),  for  spouses. 

'  These  children  were:  Hannah  Torrey  (19  May  1803  -  ?);  Daniel 
Torrey  (Nov.  1804  -  21  Jan  1805);  and  PrisciUa  Lovell  (18  Jul 
1806  -  ?),  married  Israel  W.  Monroe  of  Boston.    It's  possible  that 


Nehemiah's  first  wife  Hannah  Torrey  (daughter  of  Daniel)  was 
related  to  Harlow's  first  wife  Lucy  Torrey  (daughter  of  Thomas), 
but  I  have  not  discovered  a  connection. 

"  Rebecca  was  the  daughter  of  Lt.  Daniel  Soule  (son  of  Ephriam) 
and  Sarah  Cushman. 

'»  Vol.  97,  p.  221;  Vol.  103,  p.  170;  Vol.  106,  p.  221;  and  see  Davis 
(1887),  p.  189. 

"  Bought  from  John  Bishop  for  nine  pounds;  November  18;  Vol.  81, 
p.  34. 

1-  He  sold  half  of  a  lot  near  Muddy  Pond  for  $7.50  to  Rosseter  Cotton 
in  1803  (Vol.  102,  p.  128);  he  had  acquired  this  from  George  Torrey 
in  1803.  He  sold  off  half  of  a  "pine  lot"  on  the  west  side  of  the  pond 
for  $60.00  to  Robert  Donham,  Jr.  in  1807.  He  also  sold  a  woodland 
lot  for  $20.00  to  Barnabas  Hedge,  Jr  in  1812;  this  is  also  near  Little 
Muddy  Pond.  (Vol.  97,  p.  228;  Vol.  107,  p.  14;  Vol.  120,  p.  72.) 

"  Vol.  122,  p.  175.  Sold  to  Barnabas  Hedge  on  April  19th.  William 
Coye  was  one  of  three  witnesses  to  this  transaction. 

»  Vol.  46,  p.  41;  April  18, 1814. 

'5  Vol.  50,  pp.  193,  345;  March  15, 1819. 

">  Vol.  46,  p.  199;  December  28, 1814. 

'^  Vol.  48,  p.  418;  December  30, 1816. 

«  Vol.  136,  pp.  258-9,  262. 

APPENDIX 

Gravestones  Attributed  to  Samuel  Burbank  and  Nehemiah 

Burbank  (complete  list) 

For  stones  with  multiple  burials,  the  name  of  the  person  with  the 
latest  date  of  burial  is  listed. 

(a)  Samuel  Burbank: 


1767 

Brown,  George 

Wellfleet 

1775 

Hayward,  Ebenezer 

Braintree 

1778' 

Tobey,  Ansil 

Sandwich 

1784 

Howard,  Daniel 

Brockton-1 

1784 

Howard,  Polly 

Brockton-1 

1785 

Crocker,  Daniel  [inf.] 

Bamstable-1 

1785 

Crocker,  Elexander 

Marstons  Mills 

1786 

Howard,  Bela 

Brockton-1 

1786 

Vinton,  Samuel 

Braintree 

1787 

Fish,  Temperance 

Sandwich 

1787 

Howard,  Sidney  &  Cyrus 

Brockton-1 

1788 

Howard,  Abigail 

Brockton-1 

1788 

Howard,  Barnabas  Jr. 

Brockton-1 

1789 

Hayward,  Silance 

Braintree 

1790- 

Russell,  Elizabeth 

W.  Barnstable 

1791 

Brown,  Polly 

Quincy-1 

1791 

Crocker,  Ebenezer 

Marstons  Mills 

1791 

Hammond,  Sarah 

Brockton-1 

1791 

Hayward,  Thomas 

Braintree 

1791 

Nye,  Stephen 

W.  Barnstable 

1791 

Wales,  Mehitable 

Brockton-1 

1792 

Beale,  Anna 

Quincy-1 

1792 

Chipman,  Walter 

Marstons  Mills 

1792 

Ewer,  Benjamin 

W.  Barnstable 

1792 

Glover,  Ezra 

Quincy-1 
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1792 

Hinckley,  Hannah 

Barnstable-2 

1792 

Howard,  Anna 

Brockton-1 

1792 

Howard,  John 

Brockton-1 

1792 

Porter,  Jabez 

Randolph 

1792 

Porter,  Ruth 

Randolph 

1792 

Shaw,  Sarah 

W.  Barnstable 

1792 

Snow,  Jemima 

Wellfleet 

1792 

Tobey,  Cornelius 

Sandwich 

1793 

Beale,  Jonathan 

Quincy-1 

1793 

Bodfish,  Prince 

W.  Barnstable 

1793= 

Bodfish,  Lois 

Sandwich 

1793 

Brackett,  Moses 

Quincy-1 

1793 

Cleverly,  John 

Quincy-2 

1793 

Crocker,  Hemand 

Marstons  Mills 

1793' 

Gorham,  Edward  S. 

Barnstable-2 

1793 

Jones,  Cornelius 

W.  Barnstable 

1793 

Nye,  Silas 

Sandwich 

1793 

Porter,  Ruthy 

Randolph 

(b)  Nehemiah  Biirbnnk: 

1776 

Bourn,  Joseph 

Falmouth 

1788 

Anson,  Warin  [  daughter] 

Orleans 

1789 

Anson,  Thomas  Gould 

Orleans 

1790 

Thacher,  David  [son] 

,  Yarmouth 

1791 

Bourn,  Samuel 

Falmouth 

1791 

Kenwrick,  Dr.  Samuel 

Orleans 

1792 

Gary,  Susanna 

Brockton-2 

1792 

Dyer,  Ebenezer 

Truro 

1793^ 

Burbank,  Timothy 

Plymouth 

1793 

Dyer,  Marey 

Truro 

1793' 

Freeman,  Mehitable 

Sandwich 

1793 

Thacher,  David 

Yarmouth 

1794' 

Brooks,  Betsy 

Plymouth 

1794 

Chipman,  Barnabas 

Marstons  Mills 

1794 

Crocker,  George 

Sandwich 

1794 

Dillingham,  Ruth 

Sandwich 

1794 

Fessenden,  Sarah 

Sandwich 

1794 

Foster,  Joseph 

Sandwich 

1794 

Freeman,  Joseph 

Sandwich 

1794 

Hamlen,  Experience 

Wellfleet 

1794 

Mears,  Mary 

Quincy-1 

1794 

Nye,  Patty 

Sandwich 

1795 

Chipman,  William 

Wellfleet 

1795 

Hopkins  [infant] 

Wellfleet 

1795 

Roby,  Lucretia 

Chatham 

Saveri/ 

Stones  Inscribed  by  Neliemiah  Burbnnl<: 

1790" 

Smith,  Thomas 

Sandwich 

1793 

Fessenden,  Stephan 

Sandwich 

1794 

Nye,  Patty  [foot] 

Sandwich 

1795 

Chipman  William  [foot] 

Wellfleet 

1795 

Newcomb,  William 

Wellfleet 
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^stone  flat  on  ground 

"Stone  broken;  cherub  face  missing 

^fragment  (cherub  intact)  in  possession  of  Barnstable  Department  of 

Public  Works 
*twisted-rope  border  probably  by  Samuel  Burbank;  pi'obably  inscribed 

by  Amaziah  Harlow,  Jr. 
^inscribed  by  Savery 
^  "In  Memory  of"  inscribed  by  Savery;  borders  probably  by 

Nehemiah  Burbank 

(continued  page  28) 
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Recent  Important  Contributions  to  Carver  Research 

The  last  two  issues  of  Markers  contain  some  extremely 
important  articles  concerning  18th  century  gravestones  that 
should  not  be  missed  by  any  students  interested  in  carver 
identification  and  the  difficulties  found  therein.  Some 
members  of  AGS  seem  to  feel  that  carver  study  is  primarily 
something  of  concern  to  those  working  with  New  England 
and  New  York-New  Jersey  stones.  I  would  argue  that  the 
principles  being  developed  in  these  areas  are  applicable 
(although  of  course  with  modification)  to  all  other  areas  of 
the  country  and  to  all  periods  of  time. 

Of  the  articles  in  the  recent  Markers  issues  the  most 
startling  is  that  by  James  Blachowicz  entitled  "William  Coye: 
Father  of  the  Plymouth  Carving  Tradition  {Markers  XVII,  pp. 
32-107).  (There  is  a  substantial  contribution  by  Vincent  Luti 
included  in  this  article).  It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  a 
completely  unknown  carver  working  in  Rhode  Island  and 
eastern  Massachusetts  has  proven  to  be  the  carver  of  a  great 
variety  of  important  stones.  These  include  even  the  famous 
"Adam  and  Eve"  stone  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  for  Sarah 
Swan  (1767).  See  Ludwig,  Graven  Images,  plate  13  and  page 
85,  who  says  that  it  is  the  only  extant  version  of  the  Adam 
and  Eve  story  in  New  England. 

William  Coye's  stones,  according  to  the  superbly 
documented  study  of  Blachowicz  are  often  so  different  from 
one  another  as  to  make  it  amazing  that  they  could  have  been 
the  work  of  a  single  individual.  There  are  winged  angels, 
full  figured  bodies  and  skull  profiles  (see  photo  for  John 
Bartlett  1773  stone  at  Plymouth).  This  skull  stone  is  so  similar 
to  those  of  John  Homer  that,  were  the  study  of  the  lettering 
and  the  documentation  not  so  convincing,  one  would  be  hard 
put  to  believe  that  more  than  one  carver  did  all  of  this  work. 

I  cannot  recommend  a  careful  study  of  this  paper  too 
highly,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  conclusions  on  page 
96  where  Blachowicz  states,  "This  body  of  work  would  have 
remained  invisible  had  it  not  been  for  one  or  two  surviving 
documents.  The  particular  lesson  here:  carver  identification 
based  principally  on  design  criteria  will  always  be  risky."  In 
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pleading  for  sttidy  of  all  of  the  extant  stones  he  says, 

.  .  .even  the  indispensable  documentary  evidence  that 
probate  records  provide  may  be  pushed  aside  if  there 
is  no  apparent  body  of  work. ...  It  is  the  very  fact  of  the 
near  loss  of  William  Coye  that  should  make  us  wonder 
how  many  other  undiscovered  carvers  may  be  lurking 

in  the  bodies  of  work  of  known  carvers there  is  also 

a  danger  in . . .  — the  reverse  of  Autumn's  razor — where 
we  multiply  carvers  without  necessity.  The  same  man 
may  very  well  be  responsible  for  quite  diverse  styles  of 
work  [even]  among  stones  in  the  same  locale  apparently 
carved  at  the  same  time. 

The  implications  of  this  study  should  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  thinking  of  every  student  engaged  in  these  fascinating 
attempts  to  unravel  the  past. 

The  article  in  the  same  volume  by  Gray  Williams,  "By 
Their  Characters  You  Shall  Know  Them:  Using  Styles  of 
Lettering  to  Identify  Gravestone  Carvers"  (Markers  XVII ,  pp. 
163-205)  is  a  fitting,  and  fortimately  appropriate,  companion 
piece.  Here  Williams  also  emphasizes  the  diversity  of  designs 
used  by  individual  carver§,  but  points  out  the  greater 
probability  that  the  lettering  will  be  more  likely  to  show 
individual  characteristics,  somewhat  as  handwriting  does. 
Williams  then,  by  a  series  of  appropriate  photographs, 
indicates  why  certain  letters  are  more  likely  to  indicate  the 
individuality  of  a  given  craftsman  than  are  others  and  gives 
an  important  set  of  guidelines,  such  as  frequency  of 
occurrence,  complexity  of  the  letter,  etc.,  to  evaluate  which 
letters  to  concentrate  on. 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  Markers  (Markers  XVI,  1999,  pp. 
6-103).  Vincent  Luti  has  published  a  remarkable  article  entitled 
"Eighteenth  Century  Gravestone  Carvers  of  the  Narragansett 
Basin:  John  and  James  New."  This  lengthy  article  illustrates 
exceptionally  well  the  detailed  methodology  used  by  Luti  in 
reaching  his  conclusions.  There  are  72  figures,  most  of  which 
are  photographs  but  also  include  a  series  of  sketches  of  details, 
distribution  maps,  and  an  example  of  the  coding  system  used 
by  Luti.  This  paper  together  with  that  of  Blachowicz  certainly 
establishes  these  scholars  as  preeminent  in  the  work  being 
done  on  carver  research  at  the  present  time. 

When  one  compares  this  intense  concentration  upon 
accuracy  and  refusal  to  go  beyond  the  evidence,  one  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  comparing  it  with  the  sweeping  (and 
constantly  quoted)  generalizations  of  Deetz  and  Dethlefson 
studies  of  a  generation  ago. 

All  of  this  has  seemed  particularly  appropriate  to  me  at 
this  time  as  in  collaboration  with  Ann  Shepardson,  we  have 
become  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  the  early  sandstone 
death  heads  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  that  were  attributed  to 
Thomas  Johnson  I  by  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield.  Here  also  we  are 
finding,  within  a  restricted  time  period,  tantalizing  differences 
and  similarities  in  design  work  and  lettering  that  have  caused 
us  to  question  whether,  despite  probate  records  on  two  very 
different  stones,  we  may  not  only  be  dealing  with  more  than 
one  carver,  but  also  that  perhaps  more  than  one  carver  worked 
on  a  single  stone. 


It  has  been  my  hope  for  many  years  that  students  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  would  bring  to  their  areas  the 
same  intense  scholarship  as  found  in  the  Blachowicz  and 
Luti  articles  discussed  above.  There  has  been  a  recent 
attempt  in  the  book,  Tree-Stump  Tombstones,  a  Field  Guide  to 
Rustic  Funerary  Art  in  Indiana  by  Susanne  S.  Ridlen.  In  this 
book  (I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  use  the  word  "tree  stump" 
since  to  my  Midwestern  eyes  hardly  a  single  one  is  a 
"stump"  but  rather  they  are  "tree  trunks").  In  this  book 
Mrs.  Ridlen  (page  81,  Appendix  A)  notes  that  only  three 
percent  of  these  markers  bear  the  name  or  initials  "of  the 
carver  or  monument  dealer."  She  then  gives  an  important 
list  of  these  names  together  with  the  stone  and  its  location. 
Unfortunately  I  cannot  find  any  indication  that  she  has 
attempted  to  document  which  names  represent  the  work 
of  a  carver  and  which  the  name  of  a  company.  She  opens  a 
field  but  unfortimately  does  not  exploit  it.  Nevertheless  she 
makes  it  evident  that  with  the  tree  trunk  stones  there  is  the 
same  opportunity  to  carefully  tease  out  carver  identities  as 
has  been  done  in  the  Blachowicz  and  Luti  studies. 

One  can  scarcely  leave  these  last  two  volumes  oi  Markers 
without  mentioning  the  enormous  service  that  Richard 
Meyer  has  done  with  his  annual  bibliographies.  Markers 
XVII  alone  has  a  29-page  bibliography  with  subject  matter 
ranging  from  the  excavation  of  a  Camel  cemetery  (yes!)  to 
the  Dachau  concentration  camp,  to  prehistoric  England  and 
memorials  to  Eleanor  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  have  the 
temerity  to  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  anyone  with  even 
a  passive  interest  in  gravestone  studies  can  be  without  these 
volumes.  Every  member  of  AGS  should  be  extremely  proud 
that  it  produces  such  a  fine  annual  volume.    0 

19th  and  20th  century 
Gravestones 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


Meanings  of  Symbols:  Influence  of  the 
Scallop  Shell 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  gravestones  for  any  length 
of  time  try  to  avoid  assigning  one  particular  meaning  to  a 
symbol.  We  have  learned  that  symbolic  meanings  change 
according  to  time,  place,  and  personal  associations. 
Sometimes  symbols  keep  previous  meanings  as  they  shift 
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in  new  directions,  but  sometimes  they  appear  to  sined  the 
old.  In  addition,  a  symbol  can  have  one  meaning  for  the 
person  who  uses  it  but  a  completely  different  one  for  the 
person  who  sees  it. 

In  this  column  I  thought  I  might  share  with  you  some  of 
the  books  that  have  helped  me  understand  how  people  have 
used  symbols  through  the  ages.  Unfortunately,  the  books 
are  both  out  of  print,  but  they  are  worth  pursuing  in  your 
local  library  or  on  interlibrary  loan. 

The  first  is  a  book  published  by  Shell  Transportation  and 
Trading  Co.  Limited,  London.  You  have  seen  gas  stations  all 
over  the  country  with  SHELL  printed  or  painted  on  their 
logo — a  scallop  shell.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  would 
publish  The  Scallop:  Studies  of  a  Shell  and  Its  Influences  on 
Humankind. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  book  is 
not  superficial  publicity  puffery  but  a 
collection  of  serious  essays  written  by 
scholars  but  for  a  general  reading  public. 
First  scientists  write  about  the  shell  in 
nature;  then  historians  write  about  the  use 
of  the  scallop  shell  in  the  arts  through  the 
centuries.  The  arts  cover  everything 
shaped  by  man  from  ceramics  and 
silverware  to  architecture  and  landscapes. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  man  has 
made  that  has  not  at  some  time  been  decorated  by  shells. 

Because  its  shape  is  similar  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus, 
the  scallop  has  always  been  associated  with  women  and  with 
birth  from  prehistoric  Greece  to  modern  times.  However  its 
most  important  religious  symbolic  use  was  as  a  badge  of  St. 
James  and  the  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  in  Campostella,  Spain. 
For  devout  Christians  in  the  middle  ages,  the  pilgrimage  to 
Campostella  was  the  most  worthy  and  rewarding  after  those 
to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  yet  it  did  not  acquire  the  symbol  of 
the  shell  until  the  twelfth  century,  long  after  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  had  become  popular. 

Christopher  Hohler,  who  wrote  the  essay,  "The  Badge 
of  St.  James,"  conjectures  that  Bishop  Diego  Gelmirez,  the 
most  energetic  of  the  bishops  who  held  jurisdiction  over 
Campostella,  may  be  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  the 
shell  to  St.  James.  He  might  have  acted  to  provide  distinction 
for  his  pilgrims  since  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  received  the 
symbolic  palm  as  their  distinctive  badge.  There  was  no  such 
symbol  of  success  for  pilgrims  to  Rome.  The  scallop  as  the 
badge  for  St.  James  may  be  a  medieval  example  of  one- 
upmanship. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Protestants  were 
anxiously  trying  to  deny  all  customs  and  attributes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  John  Bunyan  wrote  the  very 
influential  book.  Pilgrim 's  Progi-ess .  His  hero,  called  Christian, 
struggles  past  temptations  on  the  way  to  Celestial  City,  or 
fights  back  to  the  true  way  after  mistakenly  following  bad 
advice.  He  finally  succeeds  in  reacliing  Celestial  City,  in  other 
words,  the  reward  of  Heaven  at  the  end  of  a  good  life. 


Perhaps  the  widespread  acceptance  and  influence  of  this 
pilgrimage  caused  the  scallop  to  become  the  symbol  of  any 
pilgrimage.  Since  we  all  make  a  pilgrimage  through  life  to 
death,  the  scallop  now  stands  for  the  journey  through  life  to 
the  ultimate  end.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  scallop  has  moved 
from  birth  to  death,  yet  it  still  contains  the  possibility  of  all 
the  meanings  it  has  ever  acquired. 

Have  I  lost  you  in  all  this  description?  Symbolic 
meanings  are  not  simple.  It  is  easy  to  get  lost  in  the 
complexities.  There  is  one  book  that  is  a  simplified  guide  to 
symbols  and  their  meanings.  Masonic  Symbols  in  American 
Decorative  Arts.  It  is  the  catalog  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Masonic  Museum  of  Our  Naflonal  Heritage  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1975  and  '76.  In  addition  to  essays  on 
Masonry  and  on  the  use  of  these  symbols 
in  decorative  arts,  it  has  a  glossary  of 
symbols  with  their  Masonic  meanings. 
Even  in  this  glossary  there  is  not 
necessarily  a  single  meaning.  The  anchor, 
for  instance,  stands  both  for  hope  and  for 
a  peaceful  harbor  for  the  weary. 

Masonic  symbolism  is  particularly 
important  in  gravestone  studies  since  so 
often  the  colonial  stone  carvers  were 
Masons.  Furthermore,  most  scholars 
believe  that  the  organization  of  Masons 
resulted  from  the  customs  of  medieval  guilds  of  masons,  and 
that  figures  and  symbols  used  in  working  stone  carried  over 
to  the  rites  of  Masonry,  and  have  been  known  by  trained 
masons  ever  since.  They  drew  symbols  from  the  whole  of 
Western  culture. 

If  your  library  cannot  produce  this  particular  book,  you 
will  certainly  be  able  to  find  other  books  on  the  Masons  that 
will  help.  Good  hunting!    0 

CONSERVATION  NEWS 


Fred  Oakley 

19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 

(413)  584-1756 
oakl@javanet.com 


Wooden  markers  present  an  imusual  challenge  for  many  who 
are  involved  with  natural  stone.  It  seemed  appropriate 
therefore  to  share  the  experience  of  our  friends  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  as  they  test  methods  for  preserving  this  particular 
form  of  memorial. 
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An  Experiment  on  the  Wood  Type  and  Treatments  of 

Headboards  At  Pioneer  &  Military  Memorial  Park, 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

by  K.  J.  Schroeder 
Pioneers'  Cemetery  Association 

An  experiment  on  the  durability  ofheadboards  was  undertaken 
in  1 995,  and  is  on  going.  Over  an  eight  month  period  from  October 
1995  to  May  1996,  24  headboards  were  made  and  placed  at  the 
Pioneer  &  Military  Memorial  Park  (P&MMP)  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  The  P&MMP  is  an  Historic  Cemetery  which  was  used 
betiveen  1 884-1 917.  The  headboards  were  made  from  four  different 
wood  types,  and  variously  treated  before  placing  in  the  ground. 
This  paper  provides  the  preliminary  results  of  how  the  various 
headboards  have  survived  the  first  four  years. 

Introduction 

In  late  1995,  a  proposal  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Phoenix 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Library  Department,  Central  District, 
to  manufacture  several  headboards  for  placement  at  the 
historic  cemetery  known  as  Pioneer  &  Military  Memorial 
Park  (P&MMP).  The  P&MMP  consists  of  seven  separate 
cemetery  areas.  These  cemeteries  include  Porter  Cemetery, 
Rosedale  Cemetery,  City  Cemetery  (including  Loosely 
Cemetery),  Masons'  Cemetery,  International  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  Cemetery,  Knights  of  Pythias  Cemetery,  and  the 
United  Workmen  of  the  World  Cemetery.  These  cemeteries 
take  up  an  11.6-acre  area  in  the  southwest  central  portion  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  cemeteries  were  used  between  1884 
and  1914  and  were,  at  that  time,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
town. 

Although  most  of  the  cemeteries  were  initially  privately 
held,  they  were  eventually  abandoned  and  taken  over  by 
the  City.  The  only  other  official  organization  that  was 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  the  cemeteries  was  the 
Pioneers'  Cemetery  Association  (PCA),  a  Phoenix  based 
group  of  volunteers.  The  first  PCA  was  established  in  1939, 
but  disintegrated  with  the  unexpected  death  of  Thomas 
Hayden  (who  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  organization) 
and  with  the  onset  of  World  War  11.  The  PCA  was  revived  in 
1983,  and  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  City  of 
Phoenix,  operates  out  of  the  newly  renovated  Smurthwaite 
House,  now  situated  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  P&MMP. 

Over  three  thousand  individuals  are  believed  to  be 
buried  within  P&MMP,  including  many  of  the  earlier  officials 
of  local  government,  military  personnel,  ranchers,  clergy, 
doctors,  lawyers,  surveyors,  miners,  blacksmiths,  and  just 
plain  town  folk  and  their  families.  Many  unidentified 
individuals  were  moved  to  these  cemeteries  from  the  first 
Phoenix  cemetery,  located  a  half  mile  to  the  east.  These 
unknowns  were  buried  in  two  mass  graves  in  the  Loosley 
section  of  City  Cemetery,  but  have  yet  to  be  precisely 
relocated. 

Many  of  those  buried  at  the  P&MMP  cemeteries  could 
not  afford  stone  monuments  and  so  their  graves  were  marked 


with  headboards,  or  wooden  crosses,  or  sometimes,  simply 
outlined  with  river  cobbles  or  even  bricks.  Some  graves  were 
not  marked  at  all.  As  with  any  old  cemetery,  the  wooden 
headboards  and  crosses  have  long  since  decayed  away.  The 
idea  behind  the  headboard  project  was  to  restore  part  of  the 
original  character  or  ambiance  of  the  cemeteries  by  replacing 
a  number  of  the  headboards. 

Manufacturing  and  Placement  Process 

The  method  used  to  manufacture  the  headboards  was  pretty 
straightforward.  A  length  of  2  x  12"  wood  was  purchased, 
cut  to  the  desired  length,  and  then  inscribed  with  the  basic 
data  about  the  individual.  Some  of  the  headboards  were 
designed  to  characterize  or  eulogize  the  individual.  The 
headboards  were  then  painted  or  stained  and  varnished.  The 
minimal  data  needed  on  an  individual  was  the  name,  date 
of  death,  and  the  exact  location  where  the  individual  was 
buried.  The  PCA  has  gleaned  many  names  of  those  buried 
in  the  cemeteries  from  the  newspapers,  mortician  records, 
church  records,  and  more  recently,  records  at  Vital  Statistics. 
But  many  records  fall  short  of  pin-pointing  the  exact  grave. 
Some  records  just  refer  to  the  place  of  burial  by  providing  a 
cemetery  name  (as  listed  above).  So,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  honor  someone  with  a  gravemarker,  even  if  one  so  desires. 
The  2"  X  12"  size  of  the  headboard  provides  a  solid 
monument  when  properly  secured  in  the  ground.  The 
thickness  allows  for  lettering  to  be  routed  to  a  depth  of  1/4 
inch.  Each  headboard  was  placed  18  inches  into  the  ground. 
Two  holes  were  drilled  at  the  bottom  end,  through  which 
rebar  was  placed.  The  bottom  of  the  headboard  and  the  rebar 
was  then  encased  in  concrete. 

Wood  Types  and  Treatment  of  the  Headboards 

Four  types  of  wood  were  used  for  the  24  headboards  (see 
Table  1).  These  included  Redwood,  Hemlock,  Oak,  and 
Cherry.    Some  budgetary  constraints  were  placed  on  the 
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Photos  by  K.  J.  Schroeder 
lAbove:  Redwood  headboards  painted 
Iwhite  and  a  hemlock  board  stained  and 
Jvarnished  were  set  in  1995.  Left  is 
Icloseup  of  the  hemlock  headboard. 
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project,  but  fortunately,  enough  Redwood  was  donated  to 
the  project  to  create  eight  headboards.  Redwood  was  desired 
because  it  is  resistant  to  termites  and  decay.  A  drawback  is 
that  when  inscribing  the  letters  with  a  router,  the  tree  rings 
(or  grains  in  the  wood)  tend  to  cause  a  slight  jump  in  the 
line  being  cut.  Selecting  out  Redwood  where  the  tree  rings 
are  either  very  close  together  or  very  far  apart  is  advised  if 
one  is  using  a  hand-held  auger.  Generally,  if  you  are  buying 
ten  foot  lengths  of  2"  x  12"  Redwood,  the  lumber  yard  will 
let  you  be  picky.  For  this  experiment,  all  of  the  Redwood 
was  painted  white.  A  Redwood  headboard  placed  earlier  at 
Porter  Cemetery  showed  checking  and  cracking  after  only  a 
couple  of  years,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  painting  the  wood, 
this  deterioration  might  be  avoided.  In  all  cases  here  and 
below,  the  entire  surface  of  the  headboard  was  treated — top, 
bottom,  sides,  and  faces. 

Hemlock  was  also 
chosen  as  it  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  wood  and  easy 
to  work.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  a  desired  lunch  of 
termites.  There  were 
thirteen  headboards  made 
of  Hemlock  for  this 
experiment.  Three  of  these 
headboards  were  painted 
white.  The  others  were 
stained  with  a  variety  of 
colors,  and  then  varnished 
(Table  1).  Two  headboards 
were  also  made  from  Oak. 
Both  were  stained  and  then 
varnished.  Likewise,  two 
headboards  were  made 
from  Cherry,  and  they  both 
were  also  stained  and 
varnished.  P>S- ^   A  hemlock  headboard 

painted  white. 


Current  Condition  of  the  Headboards 

The  idea  was  not  to  let  the  headboards  deteriorate,  but  rather, 
to  learn  which  boards  needed  maintenance  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  Unfortunately,  there  was  very  little 
maintenance  in  the  four  years  since  their  placement.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  conditions  in  Phoenix  are  extremely 
dry  and  hot,  with  summer  heat  reaching  HS  degrees 
annually. 

Almost  all  of  the  headboards  show  some  degree  of 
weathering  except  for  those  few  that  were  made  from 
Redwood,  painted,  and  located  in  the  shade  of  a  large 
tamarisk  tree.  The  painted  headboards  actually  survived 
better  than  those  that  were  stained  and  then  varnished.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  varnish  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
termites,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In  all  instances,  the  varnish 
was  either  peeling  or  was  badly  faded.  The  black  lettering 
on  the  headboards  has  survived  quite  well. 

As  can  be  easily  seen,  the  Redwood  headboards  faired 
the  best,  while  the  Hemlock  headboards  faired  the  worst. 
One  Cherry  headboard  was  lost  due  to  termites,  while  the 
other  has  survived  fairly  well.  Both  of  the  Oak  headboards 
have  withstood  the  conditions  quite  well,  but  are  somewhat 
weathered.  In  an  old  cemetery  such  as  this,  the  weathered 
look  is  not  all  bad. 

Recommendations 

Those  headboards  that  were  painted  fared  better  than  those 
that  were  stained  and  varnished.  However,  painting  alone 
does  not  deter  termites.  The  paint  does  hold  together  better 
than  the  varnish.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  remains  of 
the  original  (1882-1914)  headboards  were  found  below 
ground,  being  only  a  thin  outline  of  white  paint  aroimd  an 
otherwise  decayed,  rotted,  or  missing  piece  of  wood. 

Additional  headboards  should  be  produced  from  Oak 
to  determine  its  durability  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  The 
two  Oak  headboards  that  were  made  were  placed  together 
at  the  graves  of  two  sisters  and  therefore,  may  not  do  well  in 


Table  1.  Various  Treatments  Given  to  Headboards  at  Pioneer  & 

Military  Memorial  Park 

No 

Name 

Wood 
Type 

Treatment 

Date 
Placed 

Current  Condition 

1 

Mary  Gardiner 

Redwood 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

10/1995 

Fair,  termite  damage,  slight 
cracking,  paint  peeling 

2 

Julius  J.  Gardiner 

Redwood 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

10/1995 

Good;  paint  peeling 

3 

Kerr  Mark  Lemon 

Redwood 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

10/1995 

Excellent 

4 

Henry  N.  Dunbar 

Redwood 

White  Paint  (*3)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*4) 

10/1995 

Good;  slight  cracking 

5 

William  T. 
Newton 

Redwood 

White  Paint  (*3)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*4) 

10/1995 

Excellent 

6 

N.  A.  Marsden 

Redwood 

White  Paint  (*3)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*4 

10/1995 

Excellent 

7 

Meridith  Meador 

Redwood 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

10/1995 

Good;  minor  cracking 

14 
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Table  1.  Various  Treatments  G 

iven  to  Headboards  at  Pioneer  & 

Military  Memorial  Park  (Continued) 

No. 

Name 

Wood 
Type 

Treatment 

Date 
Placed 

Current  Condition 

8 

Ethel  Kent 

Redwood 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

10/1995 

Good;  paint  peeling  on  sun  side 

9 

Sylvia  M.  Keep 

Hemlock 

Cherry  Stain  (*1)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*5)  Clear  Satin 
Varnish 

04/1996 

Fair  to  Poor;  warped,  slightly 
cracked,  varnish  is  peeling 

10 

Frank  Goodwin 
&  Katie  Goodwin 

Hemlock 

Red  Mahogany  Stain  (*1) 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

11/1995 

Poor;  termite  damage, 
cracked,  weathered 

11 

Lung,  Yin 

Hemlock 

210B  Golden  Oak  Stain  {*!) 
with  Black  Lettering  (*5)  and 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

12/1995 

Fair;  some  cracking, 
varnish  peeling 

12 

George  Petrash 

Hemlock 

Red  Mahogany  Stain  (*1) 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

11/1995 

Fair;  cracked  and  heavily 
weathered 

13 

Bessie  S.  Trott 

Hemlock 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

12/1995 

Fair;  slightly  cracked,  paint 
peeling,   weathered 

14 

Benjamin  F.  Griffin 

Hemlock 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

12/1995 

Fair;  cracked,  varnish 
is  weathered 

15 

Mabel  Effie 
Carrier 

Hemlock 

White  Paint  (*3)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*4) 

12/1995 

Fair;  warped,  slight  cracking, 
varnish  is  weathered 

16 

Julius  J. 
Gardiner,  ]r. 

Hemlock 

All  White  Paint  (*3) 

12/1995 

Poor;  termites,  some 
cracking,  paint  peeling 

17 

Annie  Rebecca 
Gordon 

Hemlock 

Red  Mahogany  Stain  (*1) 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

12/1995 

Fair;  varnish  is  peeling 

18 

Philip  Garver 

Hemlock 

Red  Mahogany  Stain  (*1) 

Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

12/1995 

Fair  to  Poor;  split, 
varnish  is  peeling 

19 

R.E.L.  Brown 

Hemlock 

201B  Golden  Oak  Stain  (*\) 
with  Black  Lettering  (*5)  and 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

12/1995 

Poor;  termites,  weathered 

20 

Adine  Mildred 
Osborn 

Oak 

Black  Walnut  Stain  (*l)  with 
Black  Lettering  (*5)  and 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

10/1996 

Good;  slight  cracking, 
weathered 

21 

Margaret  Elizabeth 
Osborn 

Oak 

Black  Walnut  Stain  (*1)  with 
Black  Lettering  (*5)  and 
Clear  Satin  Varnish  (*2) 

10/1996 

Good;  weathered 

22 

Eisuke  Mibukawa 

Cherry 

Cherry  Stain  (*1)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*5)  and  Clear  Satin 
Varnish  (*2) 

04/1996 

Fair;  some  cracking,  varnish  is 
peeling 

23 

Heliodoro  G. 

Solorzan 

Hemlock 

Cherry  Stain  (*1)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*5)  and  Clear  Satin 
Varnish 

04/1996 

Poor;  termite  damage,  some 
cracking,  varnish  peeling, 
weathered  on  sun  side 

24 

William  T.  Gray 
(Sheriff) 

Cherry 

Cherry  Stain  (*1)  with  Black 
Lettering  (*5)  Clear  Satin 
Varnish  (*2) 

05/1996 

Bad;  termites  have  digested 
this  one 

Table  notes:  (*1)  Minwax  Wood  Finish;  (*2)  Behr  Super  Spar;  (*3)  Conco  Pro  (acrylic  Semi-gloss); 

(*4)  Krylon  Gloss  Enamel  (Acrylic  Latex):  (*5)  Sharpie  Permanent  Marker 
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Fig.  3  Headboards  made  of  Hemlock,  varnished. 

areas  where  there  are  termites.  It  cari  not  be  assumed  that 
all  of  the  headboards  were  visited  by  termites  and  that  some 
were  rejected.  Rather,  it  should  be  considered  that  the 
termites  might  not  have  found  these  headboards  yet. 
However,  the  Redwood  headboards  were  placed  in  a  variety 
of  locations,  and  only  one  suffered  damage  from  termites. 
Of  the  four  wood  types  chosen  for  this  experiment.  Redwood 
is  clearly  the  choice  lumber  to  be  used.  Cherry  and  Hemlock 
should  be  avoided,  imless  there  is  assurance  of  no  termites 
and  continued  maintenance.  0 

[K.  }.  Schroeder  is  Principal  Investigator  for  Roadriinner 
Archaeolog])  &  Considting  in  Tempe,  Arizona,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Pioneer's  Cemetery  Association.] 


CONSERVATION  ALERT 

A  Handyman  Column  in  a  major  metroplitan 
newspaper  responded  to  a  question  seeking 
information  to  clean  a  family's  old  headstones  that 
were  spotty,  stained,  and  weather-beaten.  Regretfully, 
each  product  suggested  is  NOT  recommended  for 
cleaning  gravestones  of  any  kind  of  stone  material. 

If  your  newspaper  has  a  Handyman  Column, 
please  provide  us  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
newspaper,  and  we  will  send  written  material  as  well 
as  the  AGS  web  and  email  addresses  to  ensure  they 
have  the  latest  recommendations  for  cleaning  old 
gravestones  and  will  be  encouraged  to  reach  AGS  the 
next  time  they  have  a  question  about  gravestones. 


NORTHWEST  AND  FAR  WEST  REGION 


Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 


John  Lovell 

PO  Box  166 

Jackson,  California  95642 

(209)  223-2790 


Folsom  Museum  Holds  Cemetery  and  Funerary  Exhibit 

Hundreds  of  patrons  have  been  drawn  to  the  Folsom 
[California]  History  Museum  in  recent  months  —  through 
July  23  —  for  what  had  to  have  been  a  novel  and  impressive 
exhibit  that  tied  "our  historic  cemeteries"  to  "true  outdoor 
museums  with  many  varieties  of  architecture,  prose  and 
poetry,  plants  and  flowers,  hand  carved  tombstones  and 
history."  So  wrote  Museum  Director  Michelle  C.  Messinger 
in  her  introduction  to  the  display. 

Messinger  designed  her  exhibit  combining  cemeteries 
and  treasures  representing  death  during  an  earlier  generation 
of  Americans  along  with  a  retired  doctor,  Robert  LaPerriere, 


Photos  by  John  Lovell 
Surrounded  by  the  museum  walls  filled  with  cemetery  pictures 
are  such  funerary  antiques  as  these  baby  caskets  and  the  old 
wicker  one,  also  furnished  by  Queirolo. 
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Bound  to  be  eye  catching  is  the  ancient,  horse-drawn  hearse  furnished  by  John  Queirolo  who  supplies  such  oddities  for  background 
in  period  motion  pictures.  On  the  left  are  markers  by  carver  Arrigo  Fantozzi  who  practiced  his  skills  for  fifty  years  before  his  1972 
death.  His  workshop  in  Jackson  remains  today  much  the  same  as  it  was  then. 


known  as  "Dr.  Bob,"  head  of  California  Historic  Cemetery 
Alliance,  of  whom  we  wrote  in  the  Spring  Quarterly. 

Walls  of  the  Folsom  Museum  are  covered  with  color 
photos  of  dozens  of  Central  California  cemeteries:  some 
beautiful  to  see  or  visit,  some  unkempt,  some  plain  ugly. 
They  include  those  owned  by  religious  sects  such  as  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  along  with  various  fraternal 
organizations  like  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

What  makes  this  recent  exhibit  distinctive,  attracting 
more  patrons  than  a  more  conventional  "ho-hum"  cemetery 
event,  is  the  assembly  of  now  all-but-forgotten  funerary 
antiques  such  as  the  collection  of  mourning  clothes  once 
required  of  widows,  tools  of  the  trade  once  upon  a  time  used 
by  embalmers,  and  so  on. 

The  combined  message,  so  well  expressed  by  Ms. 
Messinger:  "Just  as  such  objects  are  generally  protected  in 
indoor  museums,  so  should  the  cemetery  and  its  contents 
be  protected  and  preserved,  and  restored  as  required.  Of 
course,  the  first  priority  for  such  protection  should  be  to 
ensure  that  the  final  resting  places  of  our  pioneers  and  early 
settlers  are  preserved,  along  with  their  memory.  Community 
involvement  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  protection, 
preservation,  restoration,  and  beautification  of  our  historic 
cemeteries." 

Cemetery  buffs  everywhere  can  add,  "That  just  about 
says  it  all."    0 


MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 

In  the  2999  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Humanities  Council,  AGS  member  and  former  Markers  editor 
DAVID  WATTERS,  who  is  also  the  NHHC  co-chair  of  the 
Board  of  Advisors  and  the  1992  recipient  of  their  William  L. 


Dunfey  Award  for  Excellence  in  the  Humanities,  is  quoted 
and  shown  in  the  above  photo  with  a  gravestone  in  a 
cemetery,  about  which  he  lectures  several  times  each  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  NHHC.  0 
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MIDWEST  REGION 


llli)iois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Manitoba,  Ontario 


Helen  Sclair 

849  West  Lill  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60614-2323 


Another  Wow! 

Memorial  markers  have  been  created  from  every  material 
on  earth.  Richard  Veit  wrote  an  exemplary  article  on  the 
rather  rare  and  unusual  use  of  terra-cotta  as  gravemarkers 
in  Markers  Xll ,  "'A  Piece  of  Granite  That's  Been  Made  in 
Two  Weeks':  Terra-Cotta  Gravemarkers  from  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  1875-1930." 


Fig.  1  Terra-cotta  monument 
from  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta 
Works'  catalog  of  1881. 


Photos  by  Helen  Sclair 
Fig.  2   Terra-cotta 
monument  similar  to 
catalog  advertisement. 


I  live  a  mile  from  the  site  of  two  large,  now  depleted, 
clay  pits  which  provided  some  of  the  earliest  materials  for 
an  industry  begun  to  fireproof  the  city  after  Chicago's  Great 
Fire  of  1871.  In  comparison  to  cast  iron  or  stone,  terra-cotta 
was  less  expensive  and  lighter  in  weight.  Hundreds  of 
garden  ornaments  were  available.  Hundreds  of  building 
fronts  were  created  using  terra-cotta  for  full  facades. 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  lavishly  adorned  to  the  taste  of 
the  dweller.  Chicago  eventually  became  one  of  the  largest 
centers  for  the  terra-cotta  industry.  (There  were  many  more 
clay  pits  than  those  located  nearby.)  Speaking  of  just  one  of 
the  four  manufacturing  plants,  Sharon  S.  Darling  writes,  "By 
1900  the  Northwestern  Terra-Cotta  Company  had  become 
the  nation's  largest  terra-cotta  producer,  employing  750 


workmen  in  the  plant  covering  twenty-four  acres,"  Chicago 
(Ceramics  and  Glass:  an  Illustrated  History  from  1871  to  1933, 
Chicago,  1979.) 

If  this  immense  industry  existed,  might  it  not  have 
appealed  to  those  seeking  to  decorate  a  grave?  Perhaps  it 
did!  But  there  are  fewer  than  a  dozen  examples  of  terra- 
cotta memorials  extant  in  Chicago  cemeteries.  A  copy  of  a 
page  from  Northwestern  Terra-Cotta  Works  catalog  of  1881 
offers  six  types.  Item  #135  is  suggested  in  the  only  glazed 
example  with  an  iron  insert  for  information  (Fig.  1).  About 
five  feet  high  it  can  be  found  in  the  small  B'nai  B'rith 
Cemetery,  Chicago  (Fig.  2). 

Not  in  the  catalog,  but  exuberantly  extant  near  the 
entrance  of  Rosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago,  is  the  draped  gun 
of  Battery  A,  dated  1881.  The  lower  base  is  a  dolomite  circle. 
The  upper  base  is  a  limestone  star.  The  artillery  piece 
measures  more  than  nine  feet  from  barrel  to  hitch,  about 
seven  feet  from  wheel  to  wheel  and  is  almost  three-and-a- 
half  feet  in  height.  Through  breaks  in  the  top  of  the  memorial 
one  may  view  what  appears  to  be  limestone  beneath  the 
terra-cotta  shell.  A  small  stack  of  ammunition  is  piled 
beneath  the  barrel.  Unglazed  it  is  a  natural  golden  yellow 
in  color  (Figs.  3  &  4). 

A  most  remarkable  piece!  Worthy  of  attention,  it  may 
blow  one's  mind!    0 


Figs.  3  and  4  Views  of  the  terra-cotta  canon 
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SOUTHWEST  REGION 


Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mexico 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX    75230-4408 


Taps:  National  Cemeteries  in  the  Southwest 

In  general  usage,  "study"  typically  implies  an  intention 
to  learn  or  consider  attentively  and  in  detail.  The  word  loses 
none  of  that  definition  when  applied  to  gravestone  studies 
but,  as  researchers,  we  are  the  first  to  admit  that  we  do  not  all 
have  the  same  focus.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
gravestone  studies  appeal  to  a  number  of  seemingly  unrelated 
disciplines  and  result  in  an  endless  variety  of  discoveries.  All 
this  is  intended  to  point  out  that  some  researchers  have  an 
incredibly  narrow  focus — which  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism, 
but  simply  a  statement  of  fact.  While  we  do  not  all  hone  in  on 
the  same  specifics,  it  behooves  iis  to  be  tolerant  of  those  whose 
interests  appear  to  be  somewhat  obscure  or  fail  to  parallel  our 
own.  They,  too,  are  "intent  upon  learning  and  attentive  to 
detail"  and  their  work  is  deserving  of  respect. 

We  know  of  one  AGS  member  who  is  systematically 
making  a  photographic  record  of  the  burial  place  of  every 
Medal  of  Honor  recipient.  As  many  of  these  are  buried  in 
national  cemeteries,  there  is  little  to  observe  stylistically  or  in 
the  use  of  unusual  materials  or  inscriptions.  Yet,  these 
cemeteries,  where  cookie-cutter  markers  can  be  viewed  by  the 
thousands,  do  have  something  to  offer.  Students  of  military 
history  will  quite  naturally  gravitate  toward  our  national 
cemeteries,  and  other  compelling  reasons  draw  the 
"generalist"  inside  their  gates. 

The  "why"  of  national  cemetery  burial  can  often  be  quite 
as  intriguing  as  the  "who."  For  example,  why  was  Isaac 
Charles  "Hanging  Judge"  Parker  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas?  He  rendered  military 
service  as  a  Union  soldier  and  was  appointed  to  his  judicial 
post  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  certainly  making  him  a  candidate 
for  national  cemetery  burial.  Yet,  given  the  man's  widespread 
fame  (or  notoriety),  one  might  expect  him  to  be  remembered 
by  his  family  in  a  manner  somewhat  more  ostentatious.  His 
burial  place  was  not,  in  fact,  marked  until  a  good  many  years 
after  his  death  and  his  frontier  career  is  completely  ignored  in 
deference  to  his  military  service.  One  cannot  believe  that 
family  finances  played  any  part  in  the  selection  of  his  final 
resting  place  or  failure  to  have  it  marked  promptly.  Parker  is 
but  a  single  example,  and  each  national  cemetery  will  have 
its  own  list  of  easily  recognized  names.  For  those  not  able  to 
stray  far  from  home,  at  least  one  such  cemetery  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  state. 

The  development  of  the  national  cemetery  program  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  fourteen  cemeteries  in  1862  and  grew 


dramatically  as  Civil  War  reinterments  called  for  hasty 
expansion.  Aside  from  Civil  War  historians,  not  many  are 
aware  that  a  single  Civil  War  battle  (the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
Sharpsburg,  Maryland)  resulted  in  the  death  of  4,476  Union 
soldiers  alone.  This  number  is  nearly  50%  greater  than  the 
3,000  American,  British,  and  Canadian  deaths  resulting  from 
the  June  6, 1944,  Normandy  invasion. 

In  1988,  the  Veterans  Administration  was  elevated  to 
Cabinet  level  status,  with  the  agency  becoming  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  Department  of 
Memorials  was  renamed  the  National  Cemetery  System.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1998,  the  name  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System  (NCS)  was  changed  to  the  National  Cemetery 
Administration  (NCA). 

By  mid-1999,  there  were  131  national  cemeteries  in  all. 
Of  these,  115  are  administered  through  the  National 
Cemetery  Administration;  two  national  cemeteries, 
Arlington  and  Soldiers  Home,  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army;  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
oversees  operation  of  fourteen.  In  excess  of  2,500,000 
Americans  are  honored  by  burial  in  the  national  cemeteries, 
including  veterans  of  every  war  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  more  than  3000  recipients 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  following  national  cemeteries  are  located  in  the 
Southwest  region: 

Arizona  -  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  Arizona 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

Prescott  National  Cemetery 
Prescott,  Arizona 

Arkansas  -  Fayetteville  National  Cemetery 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

Fort  Smith  National  Cemetery 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

Little  Rock  National  Cemetery 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

New  Mexico  -     Fort  Bayard  National  Cemetery 
Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico 

Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Oklahoma  -        Fort  Gibson  National  Cemetery 
Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma 


Texas ■ 


Fort  Bliss  National  Cemetery 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

Fort  Sam  Houston  National  Cemetery 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Houston  National  Cemetery 
Houston,  Texas 

Kerrville  National  Cemetery 
Kerrville,  Texas 
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Texas,  (cont.)      San  Antonio  National  Cemetery 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

Public  Law  99-576,  approved  in  1986,  called  for 
preparation  of  a  report  on  National  Cemeteries  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  The  report's  specific  purpose  was  to 
identify  ten  geographic  areas  in  the  United  States  where  the 
greatest  need  for  veteran  burial  space  was  anticipated.  The 
demographers  among  us  will  probably  not  share  our  surprise 
that  the  aging  American  veteran  population  will  peak  at 
620,000  in  2008.  Clearly  the  push  for  additional  cemeteries 
was  commenced  none  too  soon.  Of  sites  investigated  in  the 
Southwest  Region,  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  was  identified 
as  needful  of  a  national  cemetery  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  become  operational  in  2000. 

The  implementation  of  a  program  to  replace  wooden 
gravemarkers  with  something  more  durable  dates  from 
March  3,  1873,  when  an  Act  of  Congress  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  prerequisites  for  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery  are  becoming  increasingly  stringent  with 
the  passage  of  time,  while  gravemarker  choices  have  been 
enhanced  to  some  degree.  Civil  War  markers  have  clearcut 
Union  or  Confederate  emblems,  and,  more  recently, 
applicants  are  being  given  a  choice  of  what  the  NCA  calls 
"belief  emblems,"  meaning  symbols  adopted  by  various 
religious   denominations — good   news   for  budding 


genealogists.    The  longtime  wording  protocol  remains 
essentially  unchanged. 

National  Cemetery  literature  is  available  by  mail  from: 

Communications  and  Regulatory  Division 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
National  Cemetery  Admirustration 
Washington,  DC  20420 

or,  e-mail:  public.inquiry@mail.va.gov;  web  site: 
www.cem.va.org 

Publications  of  particular  interest  are:  (1)  "History  and 
Development  of  the  National  Cemetery  Administration"  (2) 
"The  National  Cemetery  Administration"  (3)  "Interment  in 
Virginia  National  Cemeteries"  (Publication  VA-NCS-IS-1, 
Oct.  1997,  which  includes  a  full  listing  of  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  for  all  United  States  and  Territorial 
national  cemeteries)  (4)  "Government-Provided  Headstones 
and  Markers"  (which  includes  illustration  of  authorized 
emblems  for  use  thereon). 

Those  buried  within  our  national  cemeteries  shared  a 
common  bond  in  both  life  and  death,  which  the  sameness  of 
the  row-on-row  white  gravemarkers  simply  accentuates.  But, 
be  ready  for  a  real  eye-opener — not  all  is  as  repetitious  as  it 
might  first  appear.  A  national  cemetery  gravemarker,  quite 
unlike  the  thousands  surrounding  it,  is  spotlighted  in  a 
feature  article  in  this  issue  (see  page  3).    0 
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Architectural 
Antimicrobial 

Removes  biological  growth  on  architectural  surfaces,  outdoor 
sculpture,  gravestones,  monuments,  and  decorative  fountains. 

♦  Fast  acting:  kills  most  bacteria  in  I  to  2  minutes 

♦  Keeps  surfaces  clean  for  a  minimum  of  I  year 

♦  Safe  for  grass  and  landscape  plantings  M  Wm  Cathedral  Stone 

♦  No  detrimental  effects  on  masonry 
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Alabama,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Caribbean 

Sharyn  Thompson 
The  Center  for  Historic 
Cemeteries  Preservation 

P.  O.  Box  6296 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32314 


Mosaic  Templars  of  America:  Gravestones  placed  in 
African  American  cemeteries 

Dr.  Marvin  D.  Jeter,  of  the  Arkansas  Archaeological  Survey, 
has  initiated  a  program  to  identify  and  document  Mosaic 
Templars  of  America  (MTA)  gravestones  which  have  been 
placed  in  African  American  cemeteries  primarily  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States  and  parts  of  the  Caribbean. 

Started  as  a  benevolent  association  in  1882,  the  Mosaic 
Templars  of  America  had  its  headquarters  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  The  organization,  founded  by  John  Edward  Bush 
and  Chester  W.  Keatts,  had  only  thirteen  members  when  it 
was  formed.  Dues  were  collected  to  support  a  fund  that, 
upon  a  member's  death,  paid  her/his  funeral  expenses.  Just 
thirty  years  later,  in  1920,  the  MTA  had  approximately  80,000 
members  in  twenty-six  states,  the  West  Indies,  and  Panama. 

Although  by  the  end  of  the  decade  membership  had 
expanded  to  100,000  persons,  and  possibly  included  an 
unknown  number  in  African  countries,  the  MTA  became 
defunct  soon  after  the  Depression  hit. 

Gravestones  with  the  MTA  emblem  were  first  placed  in 
1912,  a  year  after  the  membership  voted  to  provide  "a  well- 
designed,  uniform  Vermont  Marble  marker,  with  suitable 
inscription."  To  date.  Dr.  Jeter's  project  has  catalogued  over 
300  markers,  with  the  earliest  date  being  1912  and  the  latest 
date,  1930.  As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  number  found 
at  any  one  site  is  in  Little  Rock,  where  the  organization 
originated.  However,  MTA  markers  have  been  identified  as 
far  from  Arkansas  as  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  and  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

According  to  Dr.  Jeter,  the  tops  of  the  marble  markers 
are  not  only  rounded,  but  are  also  beveled  on  the  inscribed 
face.  MTA  markers  are  about  27"  high  x  16"  wide  x  4"  thick. 
On  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone,  there  is  a  standardized 
design.  Within  winding  vines  and  leaves,  an  encircled  snake 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  is  featured;  inside  that,  two  crossed 
shepherd's  crooks  or  crosiers  (making  an  "X");  and  within 
the  four  spaces  of  the  "X,"  the  letters  "M.  T.  A.,"  and  finally, 
"3  Vs."  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  markers,  inscribed  is  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  often  with  a  birth  date,  and  always 
with  a  death  date.    Below  that,  usually  in  italics,  is  an 


inscription  giving  the  name  and  number  of  a  "Temple"  (for 
men)  or  a  "Chamber"  (for  women)  and  its  community. 
Jeter's  interpretation  of  the  gravestone  symbols  include  both 
Biblical  and  Egyptian  connections;  the  "3  Vs"  are  interpreted 
as  standing  "for  a  famous  Latin  saying,  by,  of  all  people,  Julius 
Caesar.  In  47  BC,  after  putting  down  a  rebellion  in  what  is 
now  northeastern  Turkey,  Caesar  said,  'I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.'  The  Latin  is  veni,  vidi,  vici — the  '3  Vs'!  .  .  .  The 
final,  virtually  certain  confirmation  of  this  phrase  as  the 
answer  to  the  '3  Vs'  question  comes  from  the  Ritual  Booklet 
for  Ladies,  Chambers  of  the  MTA.  Near  the  end  of  the  main 
speech  of  the  Funeral  Ceremony,  the  speaker  says,  '.  .  . 
through  our  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God,  the  Holy  Father  of 
Moses,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  our  souls  will  bloom 
in  eternal  Spring.  Veni,  vidi,  vici. '  ...  In  summary,  the  Mosaic 
Templars'  symbolism  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  rather 
common  phenomenon,  known  to  students  of  comparative 
religions  as  syncretism:  the  combination  or  fusion  of  different 
forms  of  belief  or  practice  into  a  new  S5mthesis.  Here,  we 
have  Christian,  Hebrew  or  Jewish,  Ethiopian,  various 
European  (probably  Masonic,  Hermetic  and  esoteric),  and 
especially  Egyptian  elements,  capped  off  with  a  Latin  motto." 
The  Mosaic  Templars  of  American  Tombstone  Project  is 
on-going.  To  request  forms  to  report  markers,  contact  Dr. 
Jeter  at  Box  3087-UAM,  Monticello,  Arkansas  71656  or  at 
jeterm@uamont.edu. 


LtTHA  JOHNSo^f 
Boris  Sept.  1,|879 
Died  Mar.27, |9Z0 
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Mosaic  Templars  of  America  gravemarker 
with  its  identifying  design  and  a  side  view 

Georgia — Savannah,  Georgia's  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery 
South  was  presented  with  a  historic  marker  from  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  in  February.  Founded  in  1853,  Laurel 
Grove  was  the  first  municipal  cemetery  established  after  the 
Burying  Ground  (est.  1750  and  now  known  as  Colonial  Park 
Cemetery)  was  closed.  The  cemetery  was  segregated,  with 
Laurel  Grove  North  designated  for  white  burials  and  Laurel 
Grove  South  for  African  American  burials.  Many  persons 
who  were  prominent  in  the  religious,  economic,  and  political 
development  of  Savannah  are  buried  at  Laurel  Grove  South, 
including  the  founder  of  the  African  American  Baptist  church 
movement  and  a  number  of  Civil  War  veterans. 
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The  text  of  the  marker  reads:  In  1853,  the  city  reserved 
four  acres  in  the  new  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery  for  Savannah's 
African-American  community.  This  new  burial  ground 
replaced  an  older  black  cemetery  located  near  Whitefield 
Square.  Pastors  Andrew  Bryan  (First  Colored  Baptist 
Church)  and  Henry  Cunningham  (Second  Baptist  Church) 


were  among  those  whose  bodies  were  moved  to  the  new 
location.  Here  are  buried  many  of  Savannah's  prominent  black 
leaders — educators,  civic/community  leaders.  Masons, 
politicians,  entrepreneurs  and  religious  leaders.  Later  increased 
in  acreage  by  the  city.  Laurel  Grove  South  continues  in  use  today. 
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New  Jersey 

Many  communities  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  be  getting 
involved  in  at  least  looking  into  the  presence  of  old 
graveyards  in  their  areas.  How  that  presence  is  being 
handled  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  the  town's  economic  status. 


I  recently  gave  a  short  lecture  about  colonial  era 
gravestone  art  at  a  DAR  meeting  in  Wyckoff  where  the  main 
speaker  was  showing  slides  about  her  restoration  project.  My 
basic  beef  about  these  preservations  is  that  they  are  not  often 
enough  based  on  the  artwork,  the  motifs  that  make  the  stone 
and  place  it  within  a  framework  of  true  Americana.  Only 
prettying  up  the  yard  will  do  nothing  for  this  slice  of  history. 

Although  action  seems  to  be  on  the  rise  it  also  appears 
to  be  more  out  of  necessity  than  true  artistic  /  historic  concern. 
I  believe  that  in  many  cases  and  in  many  communities,  it  is 
the  sight  of  the  deteriorating  graveyard  from  the  past  and 
the  lack  of  concern  by  the  present  that  has  embarrassed 
communities  into  taking  action. 

Another  type  of  pet  project  cemetery  that  has  emerged 
in  recent  years  is  the  "slave"  cemetery.  In  a  pathetic  show  of 
gravestone  loss  in  a  slave  yard  was  an  article  recently  printed 
in  the  New  jersey  Record  (March  16,  2000)  about  a  cemetery 
in  Upper  Saddle  River.  It's  a  classic  example  of  saving  the 
yard  after  the  stones  are  all  gone!  "Most  gravestones  in  the 
cemetery  have  been  lost  to  vandals  and  time." 
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Photos  by  G.E.O.  Czarnecki 
Fig.  1    An  historic  marker  and  a  new  strong  fence  stand  sentinel  over  nothing!  With  all  the  stones  gone — so  is  the  past. 
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The  historic  marker  tells  the  tale  (Fig.  1): 

Slave  Cemetery.  Known  by  this  name  for  generations, 
it  was  part  of  the  Hopper  family  farm.  Believed  to  have 
been  a  burial  ground  for  slaves  and  freed  blacks,  there 
once  were  many  stones,  most  without  marks.  In  1910, 
the  surviving  stones  with  inscriptions  were  recorded. 
Known  to  rest  here  are  John  Thompson  who  died  July 
22, 1854  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  S.F.T.,  June  30, 1821; 
Sam  (undated);  and  Gin,  July  1775.  Her  tombstone  was 
inscribed  in  Dutch  (Fig.  2). 

They  have  little  left  but  a  few  fragments.  Too  bad  the  caring 

didn't  start  earlier;  they  would  actually  have  something  to 

show  for  their  work! 


Fig.  2  Is  this  what  we  want  to  save?  A  fragment 
large  enough  to  contain  two  letters,  an  A  and  M? 

New  York 

This  story  of  vandalism  from  New  York  State  is  typical  of 
what  is  becoming  more  widespread  in  areas  previously 
immune  to  this  urban  plight.  In  the  New  Jersey  slave 
cemetery  article  (above)  long-time  neglect  caused  the  loss  of 
the  bones  and  data.  In  this  article  from  Bridgeport  about  the 
Bridgeport  Pioneer  Cemetery,  two-fifths  of  the  remaining 
stones  dating  from  1799-1932  were  damaged  by  being 
overturned,  smashed,  or  spray-paint  graffitied  with  "vulgar 
and  sataruc  words." 

Gravestone  vandalism  seems  to  have  become  a  source 
of  more  random,  spur  of  the  moment  amusement. 
Contemporary  vandalism  often  appears  to  be  absent  of  the 
hate  factor  that  seemed  to  be  more  dominant  in  the  past. 
The  older  graveyards  in  rural  and  suburban  America  are 
becoming  places  for  our  youth  to  lash  back  at  what  the  system 
finds  sacred.  Even  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  gravestones 
were  damaged.  "We  will  try  to  restore  it  as  much  as  we  can, 
using  volunteers"  said  the  cemetery  caretaker. 

Pennsylvania 

Although  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  lacks  large  collections  of 
colonial  era  gravestone  motifs,  it  does  contain  a  few  isolated 
religious  groups  like  the  Amish  and  the  Mennonites  who 
have  their  own  traditions  of  stone  styles,  artistic  motifs,  and 
lettered  data  (if  it  includes  data  at  all). 

In  the  next  issue  I  hope  to  include  some  ongoing  research 
on  this  topic  to  examine  how  motif  development  is  affected 


by  held  concepts.  Anyone  who  has  data  and /or  photos  that 
are  indicative  of  any  off-shoot  groups  is  urged  to  contribute. 

Delaware 

Considering  that  Delaware  was  the  first  state  to  sign  the 
Constitution,  I  would  like  to  compile  some  kind  of  collection 
of  the  earliest  and  best  preserved  stones  with  motifs  in  the 
state.  As  with  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of  the  states  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Region,  I  am  asking  for  contributions  so  that 
the  end  product  will  be  the  work  of  its  residents. 

Quebec 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  after  many  years  of  no  evidence  of 
gravestone  activity  in  Quebec  in  this  column,  we  will  finally 
be  enlightened  with  some  gravestone  insights  from  north  of 
the  border.  Quebec  is  such  a  vast  expanse  of  time  and  space 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked  in  its  interpretation  of 
gravestone  motifs  and  stone  design  from  its  settlement  down 
to  the  present.  This  isn't  to  imply  that  our  French  neighbors 
have  not  been  engaged  in  gravestone  research  but  rather  it 
has  not  been  as  openly  available  as  it  should.  It  would  appear 
that  the  language  barrier  can  be  tougher  to  break  in  some 
fields  than  others  and  perhaps  gravestone  research  is  one  of 
them. 

I  hope  to  present  a  colonial  and  19th  century  report  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

So  as  not  to  let  this  column  fall  into  a  collection  of  useless 
aged  data  about  passed  and  missed  occurrences,  I  invite 
anyone  interested  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Region  (New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Permsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Quebec)  to  submit 
their  material  and /or  concerns  to  me  so  that  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  wider  spread  of  data  by  those  who  truly  care 
about  this  dangerously  threatened  Americana.    0 
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How  to  Record  Your  Cemetery 

Now  that  summer  is  here,  and  the  evenings  are  bright  and 
long,  it  may  be  a  good  time  to  consider  surveying  some  local 
graveyard.  Although  many  small  towns  take  good  care  of 
their  old  burying  grounds  (more  praise  to  them),  all  in  all. 
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the  older  grounds  do  tend  to  be  overlooked  when  it  comes 
time  to  spend  public  funds.  When  a  few  cemeteries  get 
almost  all  of  the  burials,  they  sometimes  soak  up  most  of  the 
public  funding,  and  the  smaller  plots  and  nearly  abandoned 
cemeteries  often  suffer  from  benign  neglect.  Older 
cemeteries,  particularly  when  they  are  seldom  used,  seem 
to  slip  from  memory,  the  grass  waits  a  little  longer  between 
mowing,  a  few  nettle  bushes  sprout  up  here  and  there,  and 
soon  the  grounds  become  locally  known  only  as  a  drinking 
place  and  partying  ground.  The  party  goers,  though  perhaps 
not  deliberately  vandalism  prone,  are  somewhat  negligent 
in  their  behavior  and  their  sanitary  habits,  leading  the 
cemetery  further  downhill  until  finally,  overgrown,  filthy, 
and  neglected,  the  walls  tumble  in,  the  stones  fall  and  shatter, 
and  all  memory  of  the  buried  loved  ones  fades  into  the  dark 
shadow. 

It  is  important  to  record  the  older  cemeteries  because 
many  of  them  were  never  adequately  recorded  in  the  first 
place,  while  the  records  of  those  that  were  are  probably  by 
now  moldering  in  the  bottom  of  some  cardboard  storage  box 
in  a  municipal  basement.  When  questions  arise  about  the 
old  cemetery,  few  can  provide  decent  answers.  Gone  are  the 
stones,  and  with  them,  the  record,  the  genealogy,  the  history, 
the  very  fabric  of  the  life  of  these  fellow  travelers,  who  are 
gone  and  now  forgotten,  their  only  remaining  monuments 
the  unmarked  walls  and  cellar  holes  scattered  throughout 
the  woodland. 

GETTING  STARTED:  AGS  has  a  great  amount  of 
material  on  cemetery  surveys,  the  correct  way  to  record  data, 
preferable  procedures,  etc.,  all  available  through  the 
Association  (see  the  publication  list).  However  even  a  simple 
or  partial  survey  will  provide  more  information  than  no 
survey  at  all.  A  complete  survey  is  best,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  most  of  us  have  neither  the  time  nor  expertise 
to  perform,  a  survey  up  to  professional  standards.  What  most 
of  us  can  do,  however,  is  to  record  as  much  as  we  can,  to  at 
least  record  the  location,  general  appearance,  and  gravestone 
information,  so  that  there  exists  a  record  of  the  major  aspects 
of  the  cemetery  as  of  one  period  of  time,  to  do  what  we  can 
to  prevent  this  piece  of  land  from  disappearing  from  human 
memory. 

The  procedure  can  be  as  simple  or  as  sophisticated  as 
we  wish.  The  location  of  the  cemetery  should  be  marked  on 
a  decent  map  of  the  area,  with  named  streets,  and  preferably 
including  a  numbered  route.  If  the  cemetery  is  not  located 
next  to  a  street,  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  indicate  the 
best  way  to  locate  and  get  to  the  cemetery  (and  if  the  route 
goes  through  private  property,  the  protocol  for  getting 
permission  to  cross  the  land).  It  would  also  be  well  to 
describe  the  general  layout  of  the  area,  both  as  you  pictured 
it  when  the  cemetery  was  in  use,  and  as  it  is  today.  This 
should  include  important  topographical,  residential,  cultural, 
etc.  features,  which  may  be  important  in  further  study, 
particularly  if  the  area  were  to  change  again,  between  the 
time  you  did  the  survev  and  the  time  the  next  person  picked 
up  the  torch. 


In  a  few  minutes  you  can  list  the  type  of  border  around 
the  cemetery  (fieldstone  wall,  iron  fence,  etc.),  the  type  of 
gate,  if  any,  and  a  general  description  of  the  roadway  through 
the  cemetery.  Describe  important  walls,  trees,  etc.  that  are 
part  of  the  cemetery,  as  well  as  structures,  large  or  small. 
Make  an  effort  to  give  a  general  opinion  as  to  the  make  up  of 
the  stones,  slate,  marble,  granite,  etc,  and  the  general  type  of 
decoration  on  the  stone  (skull,  cherub,  um  and  willow,  none, 
etc.).  Indicate  also  the  general  condition  of  the  stones, 
whether  most  are  upright  and  in  good  condition,  fallen, 
broken,  overgrown,  etc.  Most  stones  are  probably  facing 
the  same  way;  indicate  which  direction  they  face. 

If  you  are  going  to  survey  a  cemetery,  it  is  most 
important  that  you  list  the  names  and  dates  of  the  people 
buried  there.  If  you  do  nothing  else,  do  this,  and  the  more 
information  the  better.  Each  stone  should  be  listed,  located 
on  a  plot  of  the  cemetery  if  possible,  with  the  name,  date  of 
death,  age,  and  family  relationship  of  the  person  buried.  It 
is  nearly  as  important  to  describe  the  type  of  stone,  effigy, 
and  epitaph.  The  older  the  cemetery,  the  more  important 
this  listing  will  be.  Modern  burials  are  pretty  well 
documented,  but,  in  many  cases,  some  older  burials  may  only 
be  documented  by  the  stones  themselves,  and  your  record 
may  be  the  only  surviving  document  of  a  life  or  family 
relationship  were  the  stone  itself  to  be  destroyed  or  lost. 

PHOTOGRAPHS:  It  is  hard  to  downplay  the 
importance  of  photographs,  not  only  of  the  important  stones, 
but  of  the  cemetery  as  a  whole.  There  should  be  a  least  one 
long  range  photo  showing  the  cemetery  and  its  environment, 
and  more  would  be  better,  taken  from  different  locations.  It 
may  not  be  reasonable  to  photograph  each  stone,  but  it  is 
absolutely  important  to  photograph  all  of  the  more  important 
stones,  both  an  overall  photo  of  the  stone  and  a  close-up  of 
any  detail  deemed  important.  If  you  don't  feel  qualified  to 
judge  which  of  the  stones  are  most  important,  don't  let  that 
stop  you,  anything  you  do  is  better  than  nothing.  It  might 
be  wise  to  take  at  least  one  photo  of  each  frequently  occurring 
different  type  of  stone,  as  well  as  any  stone  that  you  think 
particularly  unusual.  If  the  cemetery  has  a  gate,  or  has 
ironwork  features  around  some  of  the  plots,  be  sure  to 
photograph  those,  as  they  are  the  things  that  are  most  likely 
to  be  stolen  or  broken,  and  should  be  recorded  before  they 
are  gone.  Particularly  fine  or  interesting  statuary  should  also 
be  photographed  for  the  same  reason. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RECORDS:  For  a  single  person, 
a  smaller  cemetery  may  take  no  more  than  an  afternoon, 
while  a  larger  one  could  take  all  summer.  A  decent  sized 
group,  with  adequate  directions,  could  do  a  good  job 
recording  even  a  larger  cemetery  in  a  day.  Once  recorded, 
copies  of  the  data  may  be  sent  to  AGS  for  filing,  as  well  as 
copies  to  your  local  historical  societ}',  perhaps  the  local  library, 
and  surely,  the  local  Cemetery  Commission.  You  may  also 
want  to  contact  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  (or  the  equivalent  in  your  geographical  area)  to  see 
if  they  would  be  interested  in  the  data.    0 
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With  Their  Backs  to  the  Wall:  Salvaged  Sandstone 
Markers  at  Burg  Hayn  in  Dreieich,  Germany 

The  name  of  the  castle  ruin  called  Hayn  (or  Hain),  situated 
some  ten  miles  south  of  Frankfurt /Main  is  said  to  go  back 
to  Eberhard  von  Hagen,  the  eleventh-century  administrator 
of  the  surrounding  royal  forest  called  Dreieich  (Three  Oaks). 
The  village  that  grew  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  over  the 
centuries  was  officially  named  Dreieichenhain  in  1840.  By 
then,  the  castle  had  long  since  lost  its  significance  and  its 
building  structure.  The  keep  had  been  reduced  to  a  third  of 
its  height.  Parts  of  the  gate  and  of  the  walls  had  been  pulled 
down  and  broken  off,  down  to  the  foundation.  The  stones 
had  been  carried  away  to  be  used  as  building  material 
elsewhere.  In  1977,  Dreieichenhain  and  four  other  small 
towns  were  incorporated  into  the  newly  created  town  of 
Dreieich,  but  since  all  of  them  retained  their  old  town  centers 
and  much  of  their  independent  infrastructure,  locals  still  refer 
to  the  town  as  "Dreieichenhain." 

Visitors  to  the  castle  will  find  eleven  tombstones  made 
from  local  sandstones  clamped  to  the  wall  which  separates 
the  inner  court  from  the  garden.  They  are  presumed  to 
originate  from  the  churchyard  of  the  Reformed  church,  which 
was  closed  for  interment  in  1833,  and  from  the  nearby 
Lutheran  churchyard.  That  is  not  where  they  were  found, 
however.  My  written  source  says  that  they  were  used,  face 
down,  to  cover  a  drainage  ditch.  Qahrgang  1960,  in  Schmidt: 
288)  I  have  heard  the  story  told  in  a  slightly  dramatized 
form,  with  someone  seeing  the  reflection  of  the  inscriptions 
in  the  water  when  crossing  the  ditch,  realizing  what  kinds 
of  stones  they  were  and  having  them  removed  to  a  more 
appropriate  place. 

The  Roman  tombstone  exhibited  at  the  castle,  placed 
against  the  wall  next  to  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall,  has  a 
slightly  different  story  (Fig.  1).  My  photograph  does  not 
show  the  lower  fifth  of  the  stone,  where  a  Christian  cross 
has  been  cut  into  a  rectangle  marked  off  from  the  Latin  text. 
There  also  are  traces  of  lines  in  the  upper  part,  which  do  not 
show  in  this  picture.  It  seems  that  some  stonecutter  or  mason 
from  a  later.  Christian  era  had  plans  for  recycling  the  stone 
for  religious  purposes  but  gave  up  on  his  idea  and  used  it 


instead  as  building  material  in  the  embattlement  of  the  castle 
tower.  In  1605,  a  local  magistrate  had  it  broken  out  from 
there  and  put  it  up  next  to  the  adjacent  church.  (Please  note 
that  I  have  not  corrected  the  spelling  or  carving  errors  in  the 
Latin  text.) 

Dedicated  . . . 

To  Quintius  Liberalis, 

who  lived 

51  years  and  to 

Proximonia 

Sancta  his  wife, 

in  whose  lifetime  their 

children,  the  Liberalians, 

luvenis 

and  luventina  and 

Maternus  and  Faustus 

and  Tibernalis 

their  grandsons  to 
PARI  INCOMPARABLI  their  incomparable  father 
F  C  had  this  gravestone  made 


D  M 

QVINTIO  LIBE 
RALI  QVI  VIXT 
ANNIS  LI  ET 
PROXIMONIAE 
SANCTAE  COIVGI 
EIIUS  VIVE  SIBI 
FILI EORVM  LIBE 
RALINI IWENS 
ET  IWENTINA  ET 
MATERNUS  ET  FAV 
STVS  E  TIBERNA 
LIS  FILI  EORUM 


Photos  by  Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Fig.l 

The  seventeenth-century  marker  for  Vera  Christina  Wahl, 
nee  Rabskopf  tells  us  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Johann  Wahl, 
the  Count  of  Ysenburg's  head  forest  warden.  She  died  in 
1675  at  age  53,  having  been  married  to  Wahl  for  28  years  and 
bore  him  five  sons  and  five  daughters  (Fig.  2). 

The  upper  border  praises  God:  D[eo].  T[rinitati]. 
0[ptimo].  M[aximo].  S[ummo]. 

Starting  from  the  right-hand  border,  the  outer  inscription 
reads,  with  spelling  or  carving  errors  which  I  did  not  meddle 
with,  and  with  the  spelling  convention  of  the  time  that 
substituted  a  vertical  line  above  the  preceding  character  for 
the  letter  n: 
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ALHIR   HAT  IHRE  RUH   SANF  KOMEN   IN   GEWISER 

HOFNUNG  DER  SELIGE 

(Here  has  found  her  rest  gently  in  certain  hope  of  the  blessed). 

AUFERSTEHUNG  DIE  WOHLED 
(resurrection  the  noble,) 

LE  EHR-UND  TUGENDBEGABTE  FRAU  VERA  CHRISTINA 

GEBORNE/ 

(endowed  with  honor  and  virtue  Mrs.  Vera  Christina  nee/) 

The  inscription  within  the  tablet  goes  on: 

RABSKOPFIN  VON  DECHAI- 
SITZ  UND  FUNKENAU  DES 
WOHLEDLEN  UND  VESTEN  HERN 
JOH.  WAHLEN  HOCHGRAFL. 
YSENBURG.   OBERFORSTER 
EHLICHE  HAUSFRAU  GEL 
EBTIM   EHSTAND28JAHR 
UND  DARIN  ERZIHLT  5  SOHNE 
UNDSTOCHTER.   GEBORN  ANO. 
1622  DN  6  AUG.  SELIG  ENTSCHLAFEN 
1 675  DN  1  2  SEPT.  IHRES  ALTERS 
53  JARH  4  MONAT  6  TAG. 
ESA35CAP  V.  10 
EWIGE  FREUDE  WIRD  UBER  IHREN 
HAUPTSEIN. 


Fig.  2 

Since  Vera  Rabskopf's  maiden  name  signifies  'raven's 
head"  one  would  expect  to  see  such  an  emblem  in  her  family 
arms.  Instead,  we  see  a  bull's  head  in  the  medallion  above 
the  inscription.  What  might  be  a  whale  (for  her  husband's 
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name  Wahl)  has  been  compared  to  a  dolphin  spouting  water 
from  his  mouth,  but  since  Dreieich  is  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  sea,  one  may  easily  forgive  the  sculptor  for  being 
zoologically  imprecise. 


Fig.  3 

Next  to  Wahl's  tombstone  is  one  with  the  following 
inscription  (Fig.  3): 

Freund 

der  du  zur  Ewigkeit  mit  starken  Schritten  eilest 

stehe  still. 

Beschaue  diesen  Stein  und  siehe,  wie  Tugend  nach  dem 

Tode  griinet  und  wie  der  Nahme  der  Gerechten  im  Seegen 

bleibet. 

Betrachte  ihn  recht,  derm  hier  had  die  Erde  wiederum 

genommen,  was  ihr  gehort.  Hier  schliefit  diese  Gruft 

in  sich  das  Sterbliche,  da  der  unsterbliche  Geist  sich 

iiber  das  Sichtbare  erhoben, 

der  in  Gott  ruhenden 

Frauen 

Marien  Charlotten  (geb.  Vigelius)  des  Hoch- 

fiirstl.  Durchlaucht  zu  Isenburg-Birstein 

wohlbestellen  Amtskellers  gewesene  liebwerteste 

Ehegattin. 

Sie  hat  die  Tage  ihrer  Pilgerschaft,  die  sie  im  Jahre 

1719  den  24.  Oktober  angetreten  rmd  im  Jahre  1757 

den  2.  November  nach  einer  achttagigen  Brustkrank- 

heit  selig  beschlossen  auf  38  Jahr  und  9  Tage  gebracht, 

nachdem  sie  mit  ihrem  lieben  Eheherm  5  Sohne  und 

zwey  Tochter,  wovon  noch  4  Sohne  im  Leben  sind, 

erzielet. 
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Sie  war  eine  HANNA  im  Gottesdienst, 

eine  SARA  in  der  Liebe  und  Treue  gegen  ihren  Mann, 

und  ELISABETH  in  Fron^migkeit  und  eine  MARTHA  in 

Geduld. 

Maria  Charlotte  Ewald,  nee  Vigelius  was  the  wife  of  the 
"Amtskeller,"  the  administrator  of  natural  produce  that  his 
subjects  had  to  deliver  to  His  Highness  the  prince  of 
Isenburg-Birstein.  The  coat  of  arms  is  yet  another  rebus:  a 
conifer  is  probably  meant  to  stand  for  a  forest,  in  German 
"Wald,"  in  the  name  Ewald.  The  man  standing  next  to  it 
may  represent  the  husband  in  his  office.  The  iconography 
of  the  entire  tablet  establishes  a  clear  contrast  between  the 
lower  region  of  the  bones,  death  head  and  hour  glass,  the 
plant  life  and  flowers  coming  out  of  the  horns  of  plenty  on 
the  vertical  borders,  and  the  putti  holding  the  shield  above. 
The  imagery  thus  repeats  the  introductory  statement  of  the 
epitaph,  which  mentions  the  immortal  soul  rising  from  the 
mortal  remains  in  the  vault.  The  last  passage  of  the 
inscription  evokes  four  model  women  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  to  compare  the  virtuous  Maria  Charlotte 
Ewald  with  them. 

The  following  inscription,  for  Anna  Catharina  von 
Eisenberg,  nee  von  Triimbach  (1675-1756)  emphasizes  her 
relationship  to  her  husband,  Ludwig  von  Eisenberg,  whom 
she  is  sure  to  rejoin  after  ten  years  of  widowhood  (Fig.  4). 
The  phrase  "und  nun  dort  der  unvertrennten  Liebe  ewig 
pfleget,"  which  could  be  roughly  translated  as  "and  now 
lives  in  unseparated  love  forever"  indicates  a  change  in 
sensibility  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  as 
far  as  conjugal  relations  are  concerned,  or  at  least  a  change 
in  the  way  these  are  acknowledged.  This  does  not  mean 
that  religion  is  relegated  to  insignificance.  The  deceased  is 
characterized  as  being  patient,  lovely,  and  pious,  with  the 
latter  quality  valued  more  highly  than  the  others  ("gedultige, 
liebliche  und  welches  alle  dise  Tugenden  iibertrift  fromme 
Dame"). 

SO  HAT  DER  GESELLIGE  TODT 

WAS  GOTT  ZUSAMMENGEFUGT  NICHT  SCHEIDEN 

KONNEN 

NEHMLICH 

DEN  HOCHWOHLGEBORENEN  HERRN 

LUDWIG  V.  EISENBERG 

UNSERES  DURCHLAUCHTICHSTEN  WOLFGANG 

ERNSTEN 

HOCHBESTELLTEN  OBERJAGERMEISTER 

UND  DESSEN  TREUESTE  GEMAHLIN 

FR,  ANNAM  CATHARINAM  V.  EISENBERG 

GEB.  VON  TRUMBACH 

E  NACH  ALLERREDLIC T  SELIGE 

GEDULTIGE  LIEBLICHE 

UND  WELCHES  ALLE  DISE  TUGENDEN  UBERTRIFT 

FROMME  DAME 

WELCHE  SICH  HIER  MIT  DER  ASCHE  IHRES  EHEHERRN 


NACH  X  JAHREN  WITBENSTAND 

UND  LXXXI  JAHRIGEM  ALTER 

VEREINIGET 

UND  NUN  DORT  DER  UNVERTRENNTEN  LIEBE  EWIG 

PFLEGET 

WARD  GEBOREN  ZU  WEHRA  IN  HESSEN  MDCLXXV 

DEN  V.  SEPTEMBER 

VERSCHIED  HIER  SANFT  UND  SEELIG 

MDCCLVI  IV  MAERZ. 

IHR  GEDACHTNIS  BLEIBT  IM  SEEGN  WO  NIGHT  AUF 

DISEM  DER  ZEIT  UND  EITELKEIT 

UNTERWORFENEN  STEIN, 

DOCH  IN  DEM  HERZEN  ALLER  FROMMEN  UND  GUTEN 

FREUNDE. 

IHR  STERBLICHEN  TRACHTET  NACH  DER  EWIGKEIT 

B.G.F.C.A.RH.L 

The  two  coats  of  arms  displayed  correspond  to  those  we  find 
in  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  families  of  von 
Eisenberg  and  von  Triimbach:  the  husband's  looks  more 
masculine  right  away  with  two  crossed  lances.  The  von 
Triimbach  family  crest  has  three  (red)  roses  against  a  (golden) 
background. 


Written  sources: 

Gemot  Schmidt,  ed.  Dreieichenhain:    Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 

von  Burg  und  Stadt  Hayn  in  der  Dreieich.  Dreieich  1983. 
Hanne  Kulessa,  ed.  Dreieich:  ein  Stadt.  Frankfurt  1989. 
Christiane  Kriiger  kindly  searched  the  Deutsche  Bibliothek 

for  me  to  get  hold  of  the  book  by  Schmidt,  which 

contains  reprints  of  earlier  twentieth-century  articles 

about  the  gravemarkers.)  0 


Fig.  4 
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Calendar 

Graveyard  Tour  of  Hale  Cemetery,  Candlelight  Tour  of  Hale 
Homestead,  Talk  on  Connecticut  Gravestone  Art,  and  Wine 
and  Cheese  Party  —  Nathan  Hale  Homestead,  Coventry, 
Connecticut  —  Sunday,  October  29 — 3-6  p.m.  Registration 
recommended.  Admission  $40  per  person.  Call  (860)  742- 
6917  to  register. 

Victorian  Mourning  Exhibit  —  October  7,  2000  -  Oregon 
Historic  Cemeteries  Association  will  hold  a  Victorian 
Mourning  Exhibit  at  River  View  Cemetery  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  day's  events  include  displays  of  articles  from 
the  Delorme  collection,  a  variety  of  educational  programs, 
and  a  tour  of  the  cemetery  with  appropriately  costumed 
guides.  For  more  information  contact  OHCA's  executive 
director,  Jeanne  Robinson:  email:  ohca@integrityonline.com 
or  tel:  (503)  658-4255. 


Notes  -  Laura  Suchan  (continued  from  page  2) 

"Apart  from  eBay,  other  (Canadian)  auction  sites  polled 
did  not  fare  as  well.  Most  had  never  considered  the 
possibility  of  gravestones  appearing  as  saleable  items  on  their 
respective  auction  sites;  however,  others  at  least  responded 
they  would  make  a  distinction  between  a  "new"  gravestone 
(allowable)  and  an  "old"  gravestone  (not  allowed).  1  will  be 
writing  these  auction  sites  to  encourage  them  to  develop 
policies  refusing  to  list  historical  gravestones  and  related 
items  on  their  sites."    0 

S  A  VERY  (continued  from  page  10) 
Burial  Grounds 


Note  from  the  AGS  Office: 

Please  be  sure  to  let  us  know  your  new  address  when  you 
move.  Your  Quarterly  is  not  forwarded  by  the  post  office 
since  it  is  mailed  bulk  mail  rate.  We  don't  want  to  lose 
track  of  you,  so  please  keep  us  informed. 


Barnstable-1:  Cobbs  Hill 
Barnstable-2:  Lothrop 
Braintree:  Elm  Street 
Brockton-1:  Main  Street 
Brockton-2:  Grove  Street 
Chatham:  Old  North 


Quincy-1:  Hancock 
Quincy-2:  Christ  Church 
Randolph:  Central 
Sandwich:  Ancient 
Truro:  Old  North 
W.  Barnstable:  W.  Barnstable 


Falmouth:  Old  Burying  Ground     Yarmouth:  Ancient  0 
Marstons  Mills:  Marstons  Mills 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  BOARD 

Exhibit  at  Worcester  Museum 

At  the  January  Board  meeting, 
a  progress  report  was  given  on  plans 
for  an  exhibit  at  the  Worcester  Historical 
Museum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
tentatively  scheduled  for  May  1  to 
October  1,  2001.  Board  members  are 
working  with  the  Museum  staff  to 
develop  an  exhibit  that  shows  the  work 
of  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  (early 
gravestone  scholar),  the  work  of  Daniel 
Farber  (gravestone  photographer) — 
both  Worcester  natives — and  the  work 
of  AGS  which  housed  its  national  office 
in  Worcester  for  five  years.  The  exhibit 
will  include  photographs,  memorabilia, 
information  about  some  colonial 
carvers,  a  teaching  and  learning  activity 
space  that  includes  a  computer  station 
with  the  Farber  CD  Rom  collection,  a 
video  monitor  showing  Jessie  Farber 's 
rubbings,  and  materials  to  make  a 
rubbing.  Also  illustrated  will  be 
information  about  conservation,  theft 
and  vandalism,  and  carver  research. 

Daniel  Farber  Memorial  Fund  Is 
Proposed 

A  former  Board  member.  Dr. 
James  Slater,  outlined  a  proposal  to 
establish  the  Daniel  Farber  Memorial 
Fund.  The  proposed  fund  will  do  two 
things — make  grants  in  aid  available  to 
scholars  in  the  field  of  gravestone 
studies,  and  develop  a  book  which  will 
introduce  most  aspects  of  gravestone 
studies  with  resources  for  further  study 
provided.  The  Board  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  proposal.  The  proposal  is 
now  being  further  developed  by  the 
originating  committee. 

AGS  Quarterly  Editor  Appointed 

By  vote  of  the  Board,  Rosalee 
Oakley  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
AGS  Quarterly,  and  therefore  is  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board  according 
to  our  by-laws.  When  submitting 
material  for  the  Quarterly,  please  send 
it  directly  to  Rosalee  Oakley  at  19 


Hadley  Place,  Hadley,  MA  01035  or  put 
it  in  an  email  message  if  it  is  all  text  (that 
way  we  can  avoid  attachment  translation 
difficulties).  Her  email  address  is:  oakl@ 
javanet.com  (the  first  four  characters  are 
all  letters).  Please  send  actual  photos 
(they  will  be  returned)  rather  than 
scanned  email  attachments.  We  need 
good  feature  articles — please  send  your 
proposals  to  the  Editorial  Board  at 
Rosalee's  address  so  they  can  offer  advice 
prior  to  your  writing  the  article.  Also 
we  need  interesting  notes  for  "Notes  and 
Queries,"  and  especially,  your  topical 
and  regional  editors  are  eager  to  hear 
from  you  about  things  happeriing  where 
you  are. 

New  AGS  Web  Site  Is  Online 

The  office  has  received  many 
compliments  on  the  new  AGS  web  site. 
If  you  haven't  seen  it  yet,  check  out 
www.gravestonestudies.org  which 
Peter  Gelinas  from  Pioneer  Host,  Inc. 
designed  for  us.  He  set  up  more  than  20 
pages  and  2000  links  within  the  site.  Our 
administrator,  Denise  Webb,  has  been 
trained  to  update  the  various  pages  from 
the  AGS  office.  We  will  be  adding 
illustrations  and  information  as  time 
goes  on,  so  check  in  regularly  to  see  what 
is  new. 

Nominations  Are  Encouraged 

The  last  issue  included  a  forin 
to  nominate  persons  or  groups  for  the 
Oakley  Award.  A  similar  form  is 
available  for  the  Forbes  Award.  Please 
give  some  thought  to  those  around  you 
who  meet  the  criteria  noted  on  the  award 
forms.  We  are  eager  to  recognize  and 
honor  those  who  have  done  significant 
work  for  gravestones,  cemeteries,  and 
gravestone  studies.  Please  help  us  be 
aware  of  those  who  qualify  for  these 
awards  by  sending  your  nomination  to 
the  AGS  Office  in  care  of  the  Awards 
Committee. 


Cemetery  Art  Calendars  are  still  available 
for  $7.50.  Teachers:  Can  you  use  them 
with  your  photography  or  art  classes? 
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All  photos  by  Paula  Fenza 
Fig.  1  Monument  to  those  who  perished  in  the 
Cherry  Mine  Disaster  on  November  13, 1909. 


Black  Damp: 
The  Cherry  Mine  Disaster 

hy  Paula  Fenza 


inety  miles  west  of  Chicago  in  north-central  Illinois 
there  are  several  small  towns  located  along  a  line  of  coal 
which  runs  through  the  area.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  each  of  these  small  towns  was  the  site  of  a 
coal  mine.  The  mine  at  Cherry,  Illinois,  was  opened  in  1905 
by  the  St.  Paul  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  This  mine,  like 
all  the  others  in  the  region,  attracted  numerous  immigrant 
families  seeking  work. 


By  its  second  year  the  Cherry  mine  was  established 
as  the  most  productive  mine  in  the  region.  By  1909  it  was 
producing  more  than  15,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  from  three 
veins.  The  quality  of  the  coal  in  the  first  vein  closest  to  the 
surface  was  poor,  and  it  was  not  worked.  However,  the 
second  vein,  300  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  third  vein, 
490  feet  below  the  surface,  both  produced  large  quantities 
of  high-quality  coal. 
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On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  November  1 3, 1 909, 480 
men  and  boys  reported  for  work  at  the  Cherry  Mine.  The 
mine  had  recently  been  wired  for  electric  lights,  but  on  that 
morning  the  electricity  was  not  working,  and  the  mine  was 
illuminated  by  kerosene  lanterns  hung  from  hooks  in  the 
walls  of  the  tunnels.  Around  twelve-thirty  in  the  afternoon 
one  of  the  hooks  in  the  second  vein  broke,  dropping  its  lan- 
tern onto  a  bale  of  hay  directly  underneath.  Immediately 
the  hay  was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  flames,  fed  by  the 
coal,  engulfed  the  entire  passage.  Even  more  dangerous,  as 
the  coal  burned  it  released  a  smothering  toxic  gas  which 
miners  had  named  the  "black  damp."  There  was  only  one 
exit  from  the  mine,  and  most  of  the  miners  were  trapped  by 
the  fire  between  them  and  the  exit.  Moreover,  the  single  el- 
evator was  not  large  enough  to  lift  more  than  a  few  men  at  a 

time.  Terrified, 
many  who  were 
not  able  to  board 
the  elevator 
clung  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cage 
each  time  it  as- 
cended to  the 
surface  of  the 
mine.  As  the  fire 
continued  to 
rage  a  group  of 
twelve  heroic 
volunteers  de- 
scended time  af- 
ter time  in  the  el- 
evator to  search 
out  and  rescue 
burnt  and  chok- 
ing miners. How- 
ever, on  its  last 
ascent,  the  eleva- 
tor rose  from  the 
mine  shaft  in  a  mass  of  flames.  The  last  means  of  rescuing 
the  rest  of  the  nuners  was  lost,  and  twelve  volunteers 
became  martyrs. 

News  of  the  disaster  spread  quickly  to  other  towns 
in  the  area.  Volunteers  from  all  the  surrounding  towns 
rushed  to  Cherry  to  assist  with  the  rescue  effort  and  to  nurse 
the  injured.  The  City  of  Chicago  dispatched  its  most  modem 
fire-fighting  equipment  to  the  site.  The  fire  trucks  were 
loaded  onto  a  special  train  which  covered  the  90  miles 
between  Chicago  and  Cherry  in  just  a  little  more  than  one 
hour,  an  unparalleled  feat  at  the  time.  The  Mine  Explosion 
and  Mine  Rescue  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  also 
sent  rescuers  equipped  with  oxygen  helmets  and  other 
specialized  rescue  equipment.  By  November  14th  the  Red 
Cross  arrived  bringing  medications  and  food  for  the  victims 
and  their  families. 

However,  the  rescue  efforts  were  futile.  The  fire  was 


Fig.  2    Stone  for  John  Psak 


raging  so  strongly 
that  nothing  could 
bring  it  under  con- 
trol. By  November 
16th  the  mine  owners 
decided  to  seal  the 
entrance  of  the  mine 
in  an  attempt  to  suf- 
focate the  fire.  This 
action  precipitated  a 
riot  among  the  des- 
perate family  mem- 
bers of  miners  who 
were  known  to  be 
still  trapped  in  the 
mine.  Ultimately 
Governor  Charles  S. 
Deneen  had  to  dis- 
patch the  state  militia 
to  maintain  order. 

Tragically, 

the  mine  owners'  so-        ^.         ^         ^     ^  .  ^     , 

,    ^.  ii  1  Fig-  3    Stone  for  Constanti  Sopko 

lution  was  the  only  '^ 

viable  one.  The  fire  was  too  strong  and  the  danger  to  rescu- 
ers was  too  great  to  allow  for  any  continuation  of  the  rescue 
efforts.  The  mine  remained  sealed  for  more  than  three 
months  until  February  19, 1910,  when  it  was  determined  that 
the  fire  had  finally  burned  itself  out,  and  the  mine  was 
opened  to  retrieve  the  bodies  of  the  remaining  victims.  When 
they  entered  the  mine,  rescuers  discovered  more  than  one 
hundred  corpses,  al- 
most all  of  them  as- 
phyxiated by  the 
"black  damp."  In  the 
pockets  of  many  of 
the  victims  the  rescu- 
ers found  notes:  "Tell 
my  family  I  love 
them."  "Goodbye  to 
my  family." 

The  Cherry 
Mine  disaster  was  the 
largest  mine  disaster 
in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the 
480  men  who  re- 
ported for  work  that 
day,  259  died.  The 
Cherry  Mine  disaster 
was  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  fight 
for  mine  safety  in  the 
United  States.  John 
L.  Lewis,  the  founder 
of  the  United  Mine  Fig- 4    Stone  for  John  Shima 
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Fig.  5     Stone  for  Father  Andrew  Packo 


Workers,  visited  Cherry,  and  his  vivid  descriptions  of  the  tragedy  were  the 
impetus  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  then  fledgling  UMW. 
Because  of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster  the  United  States  Congress  rapidly 
enacted  extensive  mine  safety  legislation,  much  of  which  is  still  in  effect 
today.  One  year  after  the  disaster,  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  victims  and 
their  families,  Illinois  became  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  pass  a  Workers 
Compensation  Act.  Modeled  after  similar  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Illinois  program  was  the  prototype  for  all  other  Workers  Compensation  acts 
in  the  United  States. 

The  victims  of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster  are  buried  in  a  small  cemetery 
close  to  the  mine  itself.  The  entrance  to  the  cemetery  is  marked  by  a  sculpture 
donated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  inscribed:  "To  the  memory  of  the 
miners  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster  November  13, 1909." 
The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  attest  to  the  enormity  of  the  disaster: 
"John  Psak,  Died  in  the  Cherry  Mine  Disaster  November  13, 1909.  Buried 
March  6, 1910."  Many  of  the  stones  are  inscribed  in  the  native  languages  of 
the  victims — German,  Polish,  Italian,  Czech,  Sovak,  Lithuanian,  Swedish — 
immigrants  seeking  a  better  life  in  America.  The  stones  are  not  fancy;  these 
were  poor  people.  However,  cumulatively  they  create  a  compelling  historical 
narrative.  The  Cherry  Mine  disaster  happened  almost  ninety  years  ago,  but 
the  cemetery  is  still  carefully  tended,  and  each  year  on  November  13th  the 
citizens  of  Cherry  still  hold  a  memorial  service. 

For  anyone  wishing  to  visit  the  Cherry  Mine  Disaster  Cemetery, 
Cherry  is  90  miles  west  of  Chicago,  five  miles  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  on 
Illinois  Route  89.  The  cemetery  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  entrance  of 
the  mine,  marked  by  a  plaque,  is  at  the  north  edge  of  the  town.    0 
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A  snowy  setting  for  the  finished  gravestone  for  Chermal  Conway 

Creating  a  Contemporary  Gravestone 

Photo  Essay  by  William  Conway 


B 


ill  Conway,  an  AGS  member  from 
North  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  shared 
with  us  a  marvelous  set  of  photographs 
detailing  the  process  of  preparing  an 
individual  gravestone.  Bill  is  retired  and 
an  avid  photographer.  When  he  took  the 
design  for  his  mother's  gravestone  to 
Nolan's  Hamden  Monument  Company 
in  Hamden,  Connecticut,  he  asked  if  he 
could  take  pictures  as  they  worked  on 
the  stone.  It  is  much  to  their  credit  that 
they  consented.  We  now  add  our  thanks 
to  his.  He  sent  37  pictures  in  all,  but 
because  of  space  restrictions  we  could 
print  only  a  limited  number.  We  hope 
we  have  chosen  correctly  to  make  each 
step  in  the  total  process  clear.  So  far  as 
the  design  is  concerned.  Bill  himself  did 
the  lettering  using  a  Celtic  alphabet,  and 
Mike  Nolan  did  the  cross.  The  line,  "We 
have  no  other  home  but  you"  was  spoken 
by  John  Paul  II  in  his  Christmas  Mass 
broadcast  live  on  television  in  1997  from 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  Rome. 


Fig.  1  The  selected  stone  already 
cut  and  shaped. 


Fig.  2    Mike  Nolan  prepares  to  make  the  stencil. 
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Graven  Images:  New  England 

Stonecarving  and  Its  Symbols,  1650-1815 

by  Allan  I  Ludiuig 

This  classic  text,  now  re-issued,  was  one  of  the  early 
books  on  gravestone  studies  which  has  inspired  many 
of  our  current  scholars.  The  early  New  England  stones 
with  their  folk  art,  their  mythology,  their  symbolism, 
and  their  craftsmanship  offer  an  opportunity  to  explore 
Puritan  theology,  literature,  history  of  religions,  folklore, 
symbols  and  their  meanings,  and  anthropology.  Ludwig 
was  the  first  to  consider  this  art  in  depth  as  a  meaningful 
aesthetic-spiritual  expression. 

Softbound;  505  illustrations,  532  pages.  List  Price  $29.95. 
$25.46  members,  $26.95  others  Wt.  3  lbs.  7  oz. 

Markers  IX:    (includes  a  1992  article  on  a 
Puritan  carver  family) 

"Mullicken  Family  Gravestone  Carvers  of 
Bradford,  Massachusetts,  1663-1768" 

by  Ralph  L.  Tucker 

The  Mullickens  were  one  of  several  families  of  carvers 
in  the  "Merrimac  River"  style.  The  author  shows  de- 
signs of  each  of  the  carvers  in  the  style,  and  lists  types 
of  stones  made  by  each  of  the  Mullikens,  along  with  38 
probate  references. 

Softbound;  36-page  article;  288  page  book,  160  illustrations. 
$11.00  members    $13.00  others  Wt.  1  lb.  4  oz. 


Markers  X  (includes  a  1993  essay  on  a  Connecticut 

carver) 

"A  Chronological  Survey  of  the  Gravestones  Made 
by  Calvin  Barber  of  Simsbury,  Conn."  by  Stephen  Petke 
An  early  carver  who  made  both  soul  effigies  and  urn  and  willow 
designs  from  1793  to  1823.  Includes  a  list  of  293  stones  sold  by  Mr. 
Barber  as  documented  in  his  account  books. 
Softbound;  40-page  article,  256-page  book,  124  illustrations. 
$11.00  members,  $13.00  others      Wt.  1  lb.  2  oz. 

Markers  XI    (includes  a  1994  article  on  two 
Massachusetts  families  who  were  carvers) 

"Merrimac  Valley  Style  Gravestones:  the  Leighton 
and  Worster  Families"  by  Ralph  L.  Tucker 
The  symbols  and  lettering  styles  used  by  two  families  of  carvers, 
(1719-1789)  from  Rowley  and  Harvard,  Mass.  respectively  are  ex- 
plored through  drawings  and  photographs. 
Softbound;  26-page  article,  233-page  book,  133  illustrations. 
$11.00  members,  $13.00  others      Wt.  1  lb.  1  oz. 

Markers  XV(Includes  a  1993  article  on  carvers  in 
Plymouth  and  Cape  Cod) 

"The  Gravestone  Carving  Traditions  of  Plymouth  and 

Ccipe  Cod"  by  James  Blachoivicz.  Several  carvers  are  studied  who 
worked  in  the  late  1700s  and  early  1800s  in  Plymouth  and  the  Cape. 
166-page  article,  356-page  book  164  illustrations. 
$23.00  members    $25.00  others    Wt.  llb.9oz. 
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Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  Association  for 
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NOTICE  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  will  be  held  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  Friday,  June  23,  2000,  at  7:00  p.m.  to  accept  annual  reports 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

C.  R.  Jones,  Secretary 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Returning  for  a  third  two-year  term:  Returning  for  a  second  two-year  term:  New  candidates  for  a  two-year  term: 

Robert  Klisiewicz  Gray  Williams  Roberta  Halporn 

Barbara  Rotundo  William  D.  Wallace 

Beth  Smolin  Meg  L.  Winslow 

Jaime  Whitman-Sherman 

The  Nominating  Committee  submits  the  name  of  Barbara  Rotundo  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  two-year  term,  C. 
R.  Jones  as  Vice-President  for  a  two  year  term,  James  Fannin  as  Secretary  for  a  two-year  term,  and  Robert  Klisiewicz  as  Treasurer  for  a 
two-year  term. 

Continuing  on  the  Board  are:  Barbara  Aitken,  Judith  Miller  Conlin,  Claire  Deloria,  James  Freeman,  Susan  Galligan,  Geraldine 
Hungerford,  Margaret  Jenks,  John  Spaulding,  Sr,  Brenda  Welch-Reynolds. 

Leaving  the  Board  after  serving  three  consecutive  two-year  terms:  Frank  Calidonna,  Bob  Drinkwater,  Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown, 
Fred  Oakley,  Janet  Taylor,  and  John  Sterling. 

Nominating  Committee, 

Bob  Drinkwater,  Beth  Smolin,  Geraldine  Hungerford 

Please  detach  here  and  return  the  bottom  portion  by  June  1,  2000 

THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  GRAVESTONE  STUDIES 
2000-2001  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Board  Members  (2  year  terms):  Vote  for  not  more  than  EIGHT. 

[  ]  Roberta  Halporn  [  ]  William  Wallace 

[  ]  Robert  Klisiewicz  [  ]  Meg  Winslow 

[  ]  Barbara  Rotundo  [  ]  Gray  Williams 

[  ]  Beth  Smolin  [  ]  Jaime  Whitman-Sherman 

Write-in  candidate  Write-in  candidate 

[    ] [    ] 


Officers 

President  (2-year  term)  Vice-President  (2-year  term) 

[    ]  Barbara  Rotundo  [    ]  C.  R.  Jones 

[    ]  Write  in  candidate  [    ]  Write  in  candidate 


Secretary  (2-year  term)  Treasurer  (2-year  term) 

[    ]  James  Fannin,  Jr.  [    ]  Robert  Klisiewicz 

[    ]  Write  in  candidate  [    ]  Write  in  candidate 


Please  return  ballot  to  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301  by  June  1,  2000. 


President 


Barbara  Rotundo,  Bedford,  New  Hampshire.  Currently  our  vice- 
president,  Barbara  initiated  inclusion  of  Victorian  motifs  as  a  major 
interest  for  our  association.  She  has  presented  scholarly  papers  numerous 
times  at  AGS  Conferences. 


Vice-President 


Clyde  R.Jones,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  is  currently  secretary  for  AGS. 
He  is  Conservator  at  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  in 
Cooperstown,  New  York.  He  is  a  conservation  consultant  and  chaired  our 
conservation  workshop  in  last  summer  at  the  AGS  conference  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Secretary 


James  Fannin,  Jr.,  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Currently  a  member  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees,  he  is  a  Principal  with  Fannin  Lehner  Preservation 
Consultants  and  has  regularly  participated  as  chair  or  staff  member 
for  AGS  conference  conservation  workshops. 


Treasurer 


Robert  Klisiewicz,  Webster,  Massachusetts.  Bob  currently  is  on  the  AGS 
Board  of  Trustees  with  grant-seeking  responsibilities  and  he  has  served  on  the 
audit  committee.  He  is  retired  after  40  years  as  an  accountant  for  a  health  care 
system  in  Worcester. 


For  The  Board  of  Trustees: 


Roberta  Halporn,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  a  long  time  AGS  member,  an 
expert  in  the  area  of  Death  and  Dying,  and  Director  for  the  Center  of 
Thanatology  Research  and  Education.  She  has  lectured  numerous  times  at 
AGS  conferences. 

William  D.  Wallace,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  Director  of  the  Worcester 
Historical  Museum,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Friends  of  Hope  Cemetery 
in  Worcester.  He  is  a  former  AGS  Trustee  and  Treasurer,  and  has  written  a 
monograph  on  B.H.  Kenny,  a  Worcester  gravestone  carver  and  sculptor. 

Meg  L.  Winslow,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  Curator  of  Historical 
Collections  at  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  has  given  walking  tours  for  the 
Friends  of  Mount  Auburn. 


Jaime  Whitman-Sherman,  Colchester,  Connecticut,  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  AGS.  She  is  a  biologist  with  Pfizer  Pharmaceuticals,  a  member  of  the 
Colchester  Historical  Society  and  currently  involved  in  restoring 
Colchester's  Ancient  Burying  Ground  and  the  Westchester  Cemetery. 
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Fig.  6    The 
design  is  cut 
into  the  glued 
material, 
(right) 


Fig.  3     After 
the  design  is 
drawn,  the 
image  and  the 
words  are  cut 
into  the  rubber 
stencil,  (left) 


Fig.  4    The 
stone  is  moved 
to  an  upright 
position  and 
the  stencil  is 
taped  to  the 
stone,  (right) 


Fig.  7    Chermal 
Conway's  name  is 
cut  into  the  stencil. 
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Fig.  8    George  Wooster  rolls  and  hammers 
the  stencil  before  sandblasting. 


Fig.  10    Spraying  shadow  to  darken  the  background. 


Fig.  12    Rob  Nolan  centers  the  stone  on 
the  base  in  the  cemetery. 


Fig.  9  Sand  is  added  to 
the  sandblaster. 


Fig.  11    The  stencil  is  removed. 


Fig.  13    Having  been  eased  onto  the  base  covered  with  epoxy 
to  fix  it  permanently,  the  stone  is  given  a  final  cleaning. 
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June  22  through  June  25,  2000 
Brown  University  —  Providence,  Rl 


Registration  —  Registration  information  and  applications 
will  be  sent  in  March  to  all  AGS  members  to  be  returned  to 
the  Registrar,  Fred  Oakley.  A  confirmation  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  your  registration.  For  additional  registration  forms 
please  contact  Fred  at  (413)  584-1756  or  oakl@iavanet.com 
or  make  a  photocopy. 

"Can  be  reached"  telephone  numbers  —  So  conferees  can 
tell  people  at  home  how  to  reach  them:  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  call 
the  dormitory  desk  at  (401)  863-7500.  After  10  p.m.  and  until 
8  a.m.  call  Brown  University  Security  at  (401)  863-3322.  Each 
location  will  have  a  list  of  conferees  and  their  room  numbers. 

For  new  people  who  have  not  been  to  a  conference — a  few 

explanations  about  things  we  longer-timers  take  for  granted 
everyone  knows: 

Dormitory  Life  —  The  real  value  of  staying  on  campus  in 
the  dormitory  is  that  you  have  much  greater  opportunity  to 
share  your  experiences  with  others  and  you  are  much  more 
conveniently  located  to  the  venues  for  food,  classes,  bus  tour 
departures,  etc.  The  downside  is  that  in  most  instances  you 
will  be  sharing  a  bath  with  others  in  your  suite,  and  phones 
and  TVs  are  not  part  of  the  room  furnishings.  Outgoing 
telephone  service  using  a  credit  card  will  be  available  at 
specified  sites.  A  number  of  motels  are  nearby. 

Silent  Auction  —  Last  year  we  had  a  silent  auction  with 
conferees  bringing  items  they  thought  would  interest  other 
conferees  which  were  then  bid  upon  during  the  conference. 
Each  item  had  a  paper  on  which  to  write  one's  name  and 
amount  bid.  If  someone  subsequently  was  willing  to  pay 
more,  his/her  name  was  added  and  the  amount.  When  it 
was  decreed  that  the  bidding  cease,  the  final  name  and 
amount  won  the  item.  We  will  be  holding  a  silent  auction 
again  this  year.  If  you  have  something  to  contribute  please 
indicate  it  on  the  registration  worksheet.  All  proceeds  go  to 
AGS  conference  income. 

Informal  Late  Night  Sessions  — After  the  evening  lectures 
we  gather  in  as  casual  an  atmosphere  as  we  can  (with  100  or 
more  trying  to  participate)  and  share  slides  of  unusual  stones 
or  from  unusual  places,  slides  of  stones  about  which  people 
have  questions  or  are  researching,  interesting  techniques 
used  to  present  gravestones  (with  taped  music  and  slides, 
videos,  etc.),  or  projects  underway  but  not  ready  for  full 
exposure  yet.  Because  so  many  people  are  eager  to  share, 
we  have  to  limit  presentations  to  20  minutes  so  as  many  as 
possible  have  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Be  sure  to 
indicate  on  the  registreation  worksheet  if  you  wish  to  make 
a  presentation. 


Thursday  Pre-Conf  erence  Conservation  Workshop  — 

8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  (Registration  is  limited  so  sign  up 
early.)  This  is  a  popular  workshop  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  techniques  to  fix  up  a  cemetery,  such  as  basic 
adhesive  repair  and  resetting  a  stone.  For  more  details 
see  the  "Conservation  News"  column  on  page  13. 

Thursday  Pre-Conf  erence  Documentation  Workshop 

— 10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Rubbing,  photographing  grave- 
stones, and  reading  worn  stones  will  be  the  focus  of 
the  workshop.  Also  included  will  be  demonstrations 
on  basic  adhesive  repair,  resetting  a  stone,  and 
gravestone  carving.  Participants  will  be  able  to  move 
from  one  activity  to  another  each  hour. 

Friday  Cemetery  Bus  tours  —  These  are  tours  of 
several  select  cemeteries  which  have  been  chosen  by 
conference  staff  members  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  cemeteries  in  the  area.  Because  people 
sometimes  are  only  interested  in  either  colonial  or 
Victorian  cemeteries,  we  have  a  tour  focused  on  each 
of  them  and  a  third  tour  that  is  a  combination  of  types. 
We  stop  for  lunch  at  some  point  during  the  tour  —  a 
box  lunch  with  beverage  provided  by  the  campus 
dining  hall.  An  AGS  member  will  offer  information 
about  the  cemeteries  on  each  tour. 

Saturday  Participation  Sessions  — Beginning  as  a  few 
lectures  years  ago,  over  the  years  they  have  developed 
into  a  full  scale  "school"  with  several  classes  being 
offered  every  hour.  Sorry,  you  can't  go  to  everything; 
you  will  have  to  choose.  If  you  are  coming  only  for 
Saturday's  sessions,  come  early  so  you  have  enough 
time  to  look  over  the  offerings  and  make  your 
selections  before  classes  begin.  The  rest  of  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  sign  up  during  the  conference. 

Forbes  Award  Reception  and  Banquet  —  Each  year  the 
Board  of  Trustees  votes  to  present  our  most  prestigious 
scholarly  award,  the  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award,  to 
a  person  or  a  group  that  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  gravestone  studies.  The  recipient(s)  are  the 
guest(s)  of  honor  at  the  reception  and  are  formally  presented 
the  framed  certificate  and  photograph  of  Mrs.  Forbes  by  the 
president  during  the  program  at  the  banquet.  They  usually 
give  an  acceptance  speech.  At  this  highlight  of  the  conference 
when  we  honor  those  we  hold  in  highest  esteem,  we  take  a 
break  from  our  usually  informal  attire  and  "dress  up"  for 
the  occasion. 
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17th  and  18th  Century 
Gravestones  and  carvers 


James  Slater 

373  Bassettes  Bridge  Road 

Mansfield,  CT  06250 

(860)  455-9668 


The  following  article  was  written  by  Vincent  Luti  before  the 
appearance  of  James  Blachowicz's  long  article  in  Markers 
XVII  in  which  a  completely  new  carver  becomes  involved 
named  Coye.  This  group  of  carvers  has  produced  some  very 
unusual  stones  such  as  the  famous  Adam  and  Eve  stone  in 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Vincent's  article  indicates  that  we  are 
really  at  the  beginning  of  understanding  New  England's 
colonial  carvers  despite  the  fact  that  many  gravestone 
students  in  other  parts  of  the  country  think  that  the  story  is 
well  known.  — ^J.A.S. 


Eating  Humble  Pie 

by  Vincent  Luti 

Although  there  are  precious  few  certainties  in 
eighteenth-century  gravestone  carver  research,  recent  events 
have  given  me  second  thoughts.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is 
apparently  relatively  safe  to  establish  a  central  hard-core 
body  of  work  around  a  given  carver.  However,  the  outer 
boundaries  of  these  bodies  of  work  are  not  so  clear-cut.  Every 
body  of  work  has  its  fringes  where  attribution  begins  to 
unravel.  What  I  have  found  is  that  these  fringe  stones  are 
usually  few  in  number,  thus  not  disturbing  the  large  central 
mass  of  attributions  to  a  carver. 

Documented  attributions  and  signed  stones 
(preferably  above  ground  level)  generate  a  collection  of  very 
closely  related  stones  that  in  turn  produce  sets  of  signature 
elements  of  both  design  and  lettering  (the  appearance  of  just 
one  or  the  other  suggests  collaboration).  My  personal 
preference  for  naming  these  collections  is  "associative  sets": 
associated  together,  these  elements  help  confirm  an 
attribution.  All  of  these  associative  sets  work  best  when  they 
arise  out  of  a  relatively  large  sampling  that  has  been  carefully 
chart-documented  by  design  and  lettering  analysis.  I 
remember  analysis-charting  design  and  lettering  elements 
of  hundreds  of  stones  of  John  Stevens  II,  or  what  I  thought 
could  possibly  be  his.  To  my  amazement,  a  clear-cut 
associative  set  of  design  and  lettering  elements  emerged  but 


so  did  a  second  different  and  completely  coherent  associative 
set.  In  that  way  1  discovered  a  complete  body  of  work 
imbedded  within  John's  work.  It  turned  out  to  be  that  of  his 
brother,  William,  heretofore  completely  unknown  (Forbes 
miscalculated  in  her  assessment  here). 

Once  having  elicited  an  associative  set  for  a  carver, 
it  is  best  to  stick  rigorously  to  it  but  at  the  same  time  watching 
out  for  innovations  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  elements.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  set  for  John  Stevens  1.  While  other 
elements  of  his  set  remained  constant,  his  letter  g  went 
through  four  very  distinct,  sequential  stages,  clearly  evident 
on  the  chart  analysis  of  his  stones  developed  through 
documented  work.  Stephen  Hartshorn's  set  remained 
practically  rigid  throughout  his  work  except  for  a  time-fixing 
change  in  the  letter  6.  An  astonishing  case  is  the  work  of 
"Philip  Stevens"  (provisional  attribution  only)  where  a  highly 
rigid  associative  set  of  lettering  barges  right  on  through  a 
complete  change  of  design  work  to  tie  together  what 
appeared  to  be  two  distinct  bodies  of  work. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  the  real  lesson  of  late. 
Originally  in  the  late  '70s  1  found  a  small  number  of  stones 
that  looked  "Hartshorn"  in  design  but  didn't  adhere  to  his 
rigorous  associative  set  of  lettering.  In  my  MarkersXVI  article 
1  treated  them  peripherally  as  Hartshorn's  work,  perhaps 
once-only  specialty  stones.  After  much  research,  and  no  other 
carver  coming  to  light  in  Rhode  Island  for  those  few  stones, 
and  Deborah  Trask's  discovery  of  one  more  in  Nova  Scotia, 
I  felt  quite  safe  in  including  them  in  the  Hartshorn  opus  with 
minimal  reservations.  Well,  the  astute  eye  of  Jim  Blachowicz 
of  AGS  working  on  carvers  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
recently,  led — eighteen  years  later  in  fact — to  assigning  a  few 
of  those  "Hartshorn"  stones  to  a  remarkable  discovery  of 
his:  a  completely  new  carver  thought  by  all  to  be  only  a 
middleman!  I  should  have  stuck  tooth  and  nail  to  my  original 
Hartshorn  associative  set  and  I  wouldn't  be  choking  today 
on  a  fine  dinner  of  humble  pie. 

Now  all  this  and  Blachowicz,  too,  has  raised  the 
specter  of  another  carver,  to  all  extents  and  purposes  a 
middleman  according  to  numerous  documents.  Jim's  casual 
discovery  of  a  court  case  naming  Jeremiah  Fisher  a 
stonecutter  raises  the  question:  where  the  devil  is  his  body 
of  work?  He  was  related  to  John  New,  the  Wrentham- 
Attleboro  carver.  Is  Fisher's  work  somehow  imbedded  in 
the  fringe  around  New's  work?  And  in  that  New  fringe,  is 
there  work,  in  turn,  on  the  fringe  of  William  Throop's  hard- 
core opus?  They  placed  stones  in  the  same  cemeteries  in  the 
Narragansett  Basin.  An  associative  set  New  stone  has  the 
initials  WT  carved  below  ground  level.  The  set  of  this  stone 
is  clearly  New's  and  distinct  from  Throop's.  Is  this  the  case, 
again,  of  sweeping  up  one  too  many  stones  into  a  carver's 
oeuvre? 

What  does  tliis  all  mean?  Little  or  much.  Little,  in 
that  a  large  central  body  of  work  of  a  Stevens  or  Hartshorn 
or  New  or  Throop  is  still  solidly  intact.  And  much  in  that 
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work  has  to  be  done  in  sorting  the  fringes  now.  It  seems  the 
place  to  look  for  other  unsuspected  carvers.  Eighteenth- 
century  gravestone  carver  research,  despite  the  casual 
attitude  about  it  lately  in  AGS,  is  barely  off  the  ground  and 
crying  for  legions  of  doctoral  larvae  to  come  chew  it  up.  We 
stonecarver  researchers  can  bring  out  of  hiding  (out  from 
under  a  rock,  as  it  were)  all  those  stones  we've  swept  under 
the  rug,  the  unmentionables.  They  have  to  belong  to 
somebody.  In  fact,  it  would  be  fun  to  have  a  corner  in  the 
Quarterly  to  show  these  unmentionables.    0 


19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  GRAVESTONES 


Barbara  Rotimdo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


This  will  be  the  third  and  final  column  on  epitaphs. 
I  will  start  as  I  should  have  started  the  first  column  with  a 
definition.  Technically  the  word  "epitaph"  covers  all  the 
words  and  dates  on  the  gravestone.  We  are  more  likely  to 
use  it  as  I  have  been  using  it  to  refer  only  to  those  words  that 
are  in  addition  to  the  names  and  dates. 

One  epitaph  has  remained  popular  over  the 
centuries: 

Stranger  stop  and  cast  an  eye. 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I, 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  will  be. 
Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

There  are  many  variations  on  these  four  lines.  Nancy  Millar 
used  a  variation  on  the  first  line  as  the  title  of  her  book  on 
prairie  cemeteries.  Remember  Me  As  You  Pass  By. 

Listed  below  are  all  the  epitaphs  of  two  or  more  lines 
from  a  white  bronze  catalog.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  metal  markers  (zinc)  that  were 
produced  from  the  1870s  to  World  War  I.  Each  marker  was 
cast  for  the  individual  customer,  who  chose  the  style  and 
could  have  as  many  symbols  and  words  on  the  model  that 
he  or  she  chose  as  could  be  fitted  on.  However,  many 
symbols  and  words  were  chosen,  the  price  was  the  same, 
based  on  the  model.  Customers  selected  them  from  catalogs. 


In  addition  to  pages  of  models,  there  were  pages  of  symbols 
and  one  page  with  three  long  columns  of  suggested  epitaphs. 
Just  as  the  white  bronze  models  copied  forms  that  were 
popular  in  stone,  so  these  epitaphs  appear  on  granite  and 
marble  stones  as  well.  Many  of  them  come  from  the 
sentimental  verse  that  poured  from  the  pens  of  women  in 
the  nineteenth  century  who  aspired  to  be  poets. 

Mottoes,  Verses,  and  Quotations 

She  faltered  by  the  wayside: 
And  the  Angels  took  her  Home. 

Here  I  lay  my  burden  down; 
Change  the  Cross  into  the  Crown. 

Sweet  flower  transplanted  to  a  clime 
Where  never  comes  the  blight  of  time. 

Death,  thou  art  but  another  birth 
Freeing  the  spirit  from  the  clay  of  earth. 

Where  imnnortal  spirits  reign. 
There  we  shall  meet  again. 

Dear  mother,  on  earth's  thorny  paths 

How  long  thy  feet  have  trod. 
To  find  at  last  this  peaceful  rest. 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  God.  (Fig.  1) 

Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep. 

From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep.  (Fig.  2) 

And  peaceful  on  the  mother's  breast 
Her  Angel  babe  has  sunk  to  rest. 

Happy  infant,  early  blest: 
Rest  in  peaceful  slumbers,  rest. 

Sleep  on  my  sweet  one,  sleep!  so  early  gone. 
To  earth  a  child  is  lost,  to  Heaven  a  cherub  bom. 

We  miss  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling  child. 
And  the  sweet  rosy  lips  that  so  oft  on  us  smiled. 

Dear  Father,  with  reverend  hand 

This  to  thy  memory  given. 
While  one  by  one  thy  household  band 

God  reunites  in  Heaven. 

A  flower  just  blooming  into  life 

Enticed  an  Angel's  eye. 
Too  pure  for  earth,  he  said,  "Come  home." 

And  bade  the  flower  die. 
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She  sleeps  beneath  her  native  earth, 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  her  birth, 

Her  youthful  feet  trod  flowers  that  bloom    )  /\J$^!^jirf'''^^1> 

In  beauty  o'er  her  early  tomb.  -      '  ■  y/vVyu- 

"Twas  not  in  terror,  not  in  wrath 

The  reaper  came  that  day: 
But  an  Angel  visited  the  earth 

And  took  a  flower  away. 


O' 


We  only  know  that  thou  hast  gone. 

And  that  the  same  relentless  tide 

Which  bore  thee  from  us,  still  glides  on. 

And  we  who  mourn  thee  with  it  glide. 

Take  them,  O  Father,  in  thine  arms. 
And  may  they  henceforth  be 

A  messenger  of  peace  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  thee. 


I  have  copied  the  poems  exactly  as  they  appeared. 
Notice  "Dear  Father"  rates  a  capital  but  "Dear  mother" 
doesn't.  Also  notice  how  many  of  these  are  intended  for 
babies  and  small  children.  Inoculations  and  antibiotics  have 
spared  modern  parents  much  sorrow. 

The  usual  comment  is  that  epitaphs  have  gone  out 
of  style.  Certainly  few  of  these  sentimental  verses  appear 
on  modern  gravestones,  but  short  ones  like,  "Rest  in  Peace" 

or  "Gone  but  not  forgot- 
ten" still  appear  in  ev- 
ery cemetery  as  well  as 
informal  ones  that  were 
obviously  sayings  of  the 
person  while  alive.  In 
the  Winter  1998  Quar- 
terly this  column 
printed  a  picture  of  a 
gravestone  with  the  epi- 
taph "I  told  you  I  was 
sick."  Have  any  of  you 
pictures  of  such  per- 
sonal epitaphs?    0 


Photo  by  James  Jewell 
Fig.  1  Kennison  marker,  Seward 
Mound  Cemetery,  Minooka,  Illinois 


Fig.  1    Detail  (below) 
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Photo  by  Eric  Brock 
Byrne  marker,  Lamar  Cemetery,  Rockport,  Texas 


Fig.  2 
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New  Consolidant  for  Limestone  and  Marble 

In  the  Winter  of  1998,  Professor  Norman  Weiss  and 
Irving  Slavid  began  a  formal  research  collaboration  with 
PROSOCO,  a  leading  supplier  of  materials  for  the  stone 
industry.  The  results  of  the  collaboration  is  the  imminent 
introduction,  as  early  as  April  2000,  of  a  new  product  for  the 
conservation  of  limestone  and  marble.  The  patent  for  this 
product  is  "pending"  and  at  this  writing  a  product  name  is 
being  selected. 

The  product  will  strengthen  deteriorated  surfaces 
of  limestone  and  marble  (sugaring  effect).  The  waterborne 
formulation  exhibits  characteristics  many  conservators  have 
been  seeking.  It  is  safe  to  handle,  simple  to  apply  with  brush 
or  pump  sprayer,  reacts  surprisingly  fast  (about  one-half 
hour/application),  is  not  vulnerable  to  ultraviolet 
deterioration,  is  long  lasting,  and  is  environmentally  friendly. 
Instructions  for  its  application  are  being  prepared. 

Currently,  suppliers  of  formulations  for  conser\'ing 
marble  and  limestone  regularly  advise  conservators  that 
available  material  might  produce  a  "yellowing"  effect.  The 
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new  formulation  being  introduced  and  distributed  by 
PROSOCO  preserves  the  natural  appearance  of  the  stone. 

Name  That  Stone  Type 

Often  I  receive  email  messages  seeking  information 
for  the  treatment  of  gravestones.  While  several  procedures 
and  materials  are  common  and  safe  for  most  stones  it  is  much 
more  effective  to  have  good  descriptions  provided  by  the 
originators.  For  example,  identifying  the  type  of  stone  is 
important  since  certain  treatments,  materials,  and  application 
procedures  are  "stone  type  specific."  Sandstone  (brownstone) 
is  treated  differently  from  slate,  and  slate  is  treated  differently 
from  limestone  and  marble.  There  are  other  types  of  stone 
materials  such  as  schist,  soapstone,  and  many  others.  It 
would  be  most  helpful  to  have  inquiries  include  the  type  of 
stone  so  the  suggested  treatment  is  appropriate. 

How  does  one  identify  stone  types?  A  local 
monument  company  is  a  possible  resource.  If  there  is  a 
college  or  university  in  the  area  call  on  them  for  "on  site" 
assistance.  Their  Department  of  Geology  and/or 
Archaeology  could  provide  the  information.  Another  good 
possibility  is  contacting  your  state's  Historic  Preservation 
Office  seeking  the  services  of  your  State  Geologist  or 
Archaeologist. 

AGS  Conference  2000 

This  year's  conference  is  being  held  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  at  Brown  University  from  June  22  through  June 
25.  Of  particular  interest  to  those  seeking  training  in 
conservation  techniques  used  to  clean  gravestones, 
straightening  leaning  stones,  and  repairing  simple  breaks  is 
the  Conservation  Workshop  on  Thursday  June  22  from  8:30 
AM  to  3:30  PM.  This  all-day  workshop  is  designed  to  instruct 
"beginners,"  practitioners,  and  professionals  alike  in  effective 
conservation  techniques.  Following  brief  subject-specific 
lectures  participants  are  invited  to  "hands-on"  activity  in  a 
local  cemetery  to  put  their  information  into  practice.  Each 
group  of  four  conferees  is  supervised  by  a  staff  person. 
Participants  are  urged  to  dress  appropriately  including 
sturdy  shoes  and  work  gloves.  All  tools,  materials, 
informational  handouts,  and  a  box  lunch  are  included  in 
the  $45.00  price.    0 
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[We  thank  Ellie  Reichlinju)ho  has  written  many  columns  about 
the  Southwest  Region  over  the  last  five  years  and  is  now  retiring. 
Many  thanks  to  you  Ellie! 

This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of  Sybil  Crawford's  columns  for 
the  Southwest  Region.  All  of  you  ivitli  information,  clippings, 
articles,  or  issues  relating  to  gravestone  studies  in  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  or  Mexico  please  contact 
Mrs.  Crawford  at  the  above  address.  Welcome  Sybil!  Ed.] 


Off  the  Beaten  Track 

The  nation's  Interstates  may  offer  the  shortest,  fastest 
way  between  two  given  points  ,but  scarcely  anything  ■ 
interesting  to  gravestone  researchers  ever  looms  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  the  back  roads  that  can  lead  to  a  treasure  trove, 
particularly  for  those  looking  for  folk  art  or  regional  oddities. 

Falling  into  this  category  is  the  illustrated 
gravemarker  (see  next  page),  found  in  Avilla  Lutheran 
Church  Cemetery  in  rural  Saline  County,  Arkansas.  Avilla's 
population,  both  past  and  present,  is  made  up  of  a  high 
percentage  of  persons  with  German  ancestry  and  the 
inscription  on  the  gravemarker  for  Selma  Martha  Kohler  is 
entirely  in  German.  Little  Selma,  born  in  May  1889,  lived 
little  more  than  four  months. 

A  backwoods  community  until  recent  years,  pre- 
1900  residents  of  Avilla  would  have  been  hard-pressed  to 
find  a  nearby  vendor  of  gravemarkers.  The  closest  town  was 
tiny  Benton,  the  county  seat,  and  Little  Rock,  some  twenty 
miles  away,  was  considered  to  be  "distant"  in  those  horse- 
and-wagon  days.  Saline  Countians  frequently  thumbed 
through  the  Sears-Roebuck  catalogues  for  their  needs, and 
several  area  churches  ordered  their  church  bells  from  this 
source.  There  is  little  evidence  that  residents  ordered 
gravemarkers  from  this  source,  however,  possibly  because 
they  hoped  for  something  more  personal.  Fortunately,  the 
area  was  populated  by  a  number  of  craftsmen  whose  work 
we  would  not  today  necessarily  consider  in  the  realm  of 
gravemarkers. 

The  persons  responsible  for  crafting  the  illustrated 
marker  cannot  be  identified  at  this  late  date.   There  were. 
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however,  numerous  blacksmiths  in  the  area,  some  of  whom 
were  capable  of  hammering  out  a  simple  but  well- 
proportioned  botonee  cross  of  the  sort  pictured  here.  While 
hardly  a  nineteenth-centtiry  preservation  tactic,  the  cross  has 
in  recent  decades  been  regularly  painted  with  aluminum 
paint  and  remains  in  perfect  (albeit  altered)  condition. 


Photo  by  Sybil  Crawford 

Gravemarker  for  Selma  Martha  Kohler  in 

Avilla  Lutheran  Church  Cemetery,  Saline  County,  Arkansas 

With  an  abundance  of  easily  worked  clay  to  be  found 
nearby,  Benton  was  at  one  time  a  pottery  center  of 
significance.  Perhaps  best  known  was  Charles  D.  "Bullet" 
Hyten's  Niloak  Pottery,  whose  multi-colored  pieces  were 
turned  out  under  a  secret  process  and  have  since  become 
collectibles.  (Large  displays  of  Niloak  can  be  seen  at  Gann 
Museum  in  Benton  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Little 
Rock.)  It  seems  likely  that  the  ceramic  medallion  attached 
to  the  cross  was  made  by  one  of  the  local  potters.  A  pure 
white,  the  convex  oval  medallion's  glazed  surface  has  the 
feel  and  appearance  of  fine  china  and  is  decorated  in  a  similar 
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fashion.  A  sprinkling  of  decorative  gold  stars  and  small, 
dainty  flowerlets  add  to  this  illusion.  One  of  the  two  bolts 
which  attached  the  medallion  to  the  cross  is  now  missing 
and  its  surface  is  only  slightly  crazed.  Otherwise,  the 
gravemarker  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Even  one  hundred  years  after  the  Kohler  infant's 
death,  the  map-makers  find  Avilla  too  small  to  merit  inclusion 
in  any  major  atlas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  slowing 
down,  turning  off  Interstate  30  when  you  see  that  Benton 
exit  sign,  and  seeking  out  the  nearby  churchyard  cemetery. 
0 
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Recycling:  An  Honorable  Tradition 

In  1879,  Dankmar  Adler,  architect  and  engineer, 
designed  the  Central  Music  Hall  to  be  built  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  State  and  Randolph  Streets,  Chicago.  It  remained 
until  1900  when  Marshall  Field  bought  the  property  to  be 
used  in  the  expansion  of  his  State  Street  store.  Mr.  Adler 
died  in  1901  and  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Field  offered  one  of  the 
entrance  columns  to  the  Adler  family  to  be  used  as  a 
gravemarker.  The  bright  rose  granite  pillar  with  its  lyre 
ornamented  capital  survives  in  the  lot  in  Mount.  Mayriv 
Cemetery,  Chicago. 

The  other  pillar  marks  the  graves  of  Edwin  and  Mary 
Walker  in  Rosehill  Cemetery,  Chicago.  Walker  had  been  in 
the  quarrying  and  building  contracting  business  and  was  an 
associate  of  Adler.  The  Walker  column  is  topped  with  a  rose 
granite  globe. 

1882/1885  saw  the  construction  of  the  multi- 
columned  City  Hall  and  County  Building.  The  columns  are 
the  unifying  feature  for  City  Hall.  Its  architect  was  John  M. 
Van  Osdel  while  the  County  Building  was  the  work  of  J.  J. 
Egan  and  Alex  Kirkland.  When  razed,  beginning  in  1908, 
the  columns  were  sold  and  eventually  reappeared  as  gates 
and  gravemarkers  as  far  away  as  Lebanon,  Indiana.  Chicago 
area  cemeteries  contain  approximately  one  hundred  of  them, 
some  virtually  unaltered  while  others  have  changed  a  great 
deal.  The  light  gray  and  tan  of  the  granite  as  well  as  the 
round  bases  are  often  the  only  remaining  characteristics.  A 
few  examples  are  included  here. 
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Central  Music  Hall  (above).  On  the  above  right  is  the  Adler  monument  in  Mount 
Mayriv  Cemetery  made  from  one  of  the  columns  from  the  Music  Hall.  The  other 
column,  (not  shown),  was  made  into  the  Walker  monument  in  Rosehill  Cemetery, 
Chicago. 

Cook  County  Court  House  and  City  Hall,  c.  1885  (below).  Two  of  the  columns  from 
the  Court  House  and  City  Hall  were  made  into  a  statue  in  Memorial  Park  Cemetery, 
Northlake,  Illinois  (right),  and  a  sculpted  cross  at  Calvary  Cemetery,  Evanston,  Illinois 
(below  right). 


Photo  by  Helen  Sclair 
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Photo  by  Helen  Sclair 


Printed  with  permission  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
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Birth  of  a  Burying  Ground 

Many  AGS  members  make  it  a  point  to  wander 
cemetery  after  cemetery,  recording  stones,  repairing  them 
and  photographing  them,  according  to  their  own  interest, 
with  little  thought  as  to  how  that  particular  cemetery  began 
life  in  the  first  place.  Wilderness  homesteads  didn't  have  a 
cemetery  problem,  when  family  members  died,  they  were 
either  buried  haphazardly,  according  to  the  assumed  wishes 
of  the  deceased,  or  buried  in  a  family  plot.  When  settlements 
grew  to  the  status  of  towns,  they  quickly  established  locations 
for  the  meeting-house,  church  (sometimes  the  same 
building),  and  community  burying  ground. 

The  town  of  Oxford,  Massachusetts  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  all  of  the  small  settlements  which  struggled  in  their 
early  days  to  set  up  a  workable  community  structure.  Oxford 
was  first  settled  by  a  small  band  of  French  Huguenots  in  the 
late  seventeenth  century.  Continuing  problems  (sometimes 
bloody)  with  Indians  forced  the  group  to  abandon  their 
settlement  a  number  of  times,  until,  finally  getting 
discouraged,  they  abandoned  the  area  forever.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  took  place  soon  after  1700  by  some 
thirty  English  families,  and  within  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  their  lands  were  surveyed  and  recorded  and  a 
permanent  government  was  established. 

By  1713,  three  of  the  townspeople  were  instructed 
to  "lay  out  a  minister's  lot  and  burying-ground"(l), 
somewhere  west  of  the  common.  The  language  would 
indicate  an  implied  connection  between  the  church  and 
cemetery,  although  the  directions  make  it  clear  that  the 
cemetery  was  a  separate  piece  of  land,  and  not  part  of  the 
minister's  lot.  Actions  taken  by  the  town  over  the  next 
century  and  a  half  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
burying-ground  was  considered  a  civil  rather  than  church 
function.  The  ground  was  allocated,  and  used,  perhaps 
haphazardly,  for  a  generation  or  so,  as  the  town  developed. 
The  next  mention  of  the  cemetery  was  in  1750,  when  it  was 
voted  to  erect  a  fence  around  the  grounds,  possibly  to  keep 
wandering  livestock  out.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
dispute  as  to  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  cemetery,  because, 
in  spite  of  the  vote,  such  fencing  was  apparently  not  erected. 


The  town  fathers  thought  that  the  controversy  was 
resolved  the  following  year  when  they  specifically  set  the 
boundaries  of  the  burying-ground  as  "two  acres. . .  to  be  set 
off  bounding  on  the  east  on  the  west  line  of  the  training  field, 
south  on.  .  .  Manning's  land  and  extending  north  and  west 
so  as  to  include  all  graves." 

It  appears  that  the  land  was  still  not  fenced  in  a  few 
years  later,  for,  in  1755  the  town  voted  13  pounds,  6  shillings, 
8  pence  to  fence  in  the  cemetery,  and  the  following  March 
ordered  Dr.  Jabez  Holden  to  perform  this  chore,  in  place  of 
"what  he  owes  the  town  for  the  old  meeting-house".  There 
may  still  have  been  some  lingering  problem  regarding  the 
south  boundary,  for  it  appears  that  the  side  of  the  cemetery 
bounding  on  Manning's  land  still  wasn't  fenced.  It  wasn't 
until  1788,  when  the  town  fathers  thought  that  enough  was 
enough,  and  decided  that  the  "people"  should  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  to  complete  the  fencing. 

In  1796  James  Gleason  donated  an  additional  3/4 
acre  to  the  west  side  of  the  burying-ground.  Near  mid- 
century  the  cemetery  must  have  reached  capacity,  for  in 
November  1847,  the  town  had  allocated  funds  to  purchase 
an  additional  12  acres  north  of  town  for  a  new  cemetery,  and 
to  enlarge  the  old  cemetery.  In  the  following  year,  another 
3/4  acre  extending  to  the  south  was  added  to  the  cemetery. 


Photo  by  Bob  Klisiewicz 
Fig.  1    Church  Street  Cemetery,  Oxford,  Massachusetts 

This  final  small  addition  must  have  been  used  as  an 
emergency  measure  while  the  new  cemetery  was  being 
prepared  for  use. 

Finally,  in  1859,  the  town  appropriated  $500  to 
improve  and  fence  in  (again!)  the  cemetery. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  town  took  its  cemetery 
seriously,  and  considered  it  an  important  part  of  the  civic 
community.    It  mav  have  had  its  problems  on  occasion 
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regarding  the  fencing,  but,  to  this  day,  the  cemetery  is  well 
maintained  and  fenced.  Most  of  the  stones  remain  in  good 
shape  and  upright,  much  as  they  must  have  been  two 
centuries  ago,  and  as  they  were  when  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes  walked  the  grounds  earlier  in  this  century. 


ACROSS  THE  OCEANS 


(1)  All  quotations  are  from  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Oxford 
Massachusetts,  by  George  E  Daniels,  published  by  Daniels 
and  the  town  of  Oxford,  1892. 

More  on  Robin  Hood's  Epitaph 

In  the  Winter  2000  issue  (page  22)  we  printed  an 
epitaph  from  a  book  on  English  folklore  that  was  dated  1247. 
While  the  author  of  the  book.  Dr.  Bett,  did  not  think  the  verse 
was  ancient  English,  he  did  not  give  evidence  for  his  view. 

The  ever  erudite  Andy  Meier  took  the  time  to  look 
up  some  of  the  words  used  in  the  supposedly  copied  epitaph, 
checking  them  for  common  use  at  the  time,  and  agrees  with 
Dr.  Bett's  opinion  that  the  epitaph  is  a  fake.  Andy  offers  the 
following: 

Line  1:  mishmash,  half-accurate  translation 
Line  2:  doubtful,  then  very  updated 
Line  3:  seems  mostly  believable 
Line  4:  doubtful,  then  more  believable 
Lines  5  &  6:  concocted  hooey  made  up  later 
and  slapped  on   0 
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Salvaged  Sandstone  Markers  from  the  Evangelische 
Stadtkirche  in  Gross-Umstadt,  Germany 

When  the  Protestant  church  of  Gross-Umstadt  was 
renovated  in  1967  and  its  foundations  were  examined  for 
stability,  Roman  bricks  were  found  in  the  ground.  They 
turned  out  to  have  been  part  of  a  villa  rustica,  a  small 
agricultural  estate.  Since  the  site  was  only  two  miles  from 
the  administrative  center  of  the  district  of  civitas 
Auderiensium,  founded  between  120  and  130  AD  within  the 
protective  boundaries  of  the  limes  (a  continuous  palisade 
meant  to  keep  the  barbarians  out  of  Roman  territories),  it 
was  not  really  surprising  to  find  Roman  vestiges  in  this  place. 
The  location  also  corresponded  to  the  settlement  patterns  of 
the  time:  situated  upon  a  slightly  elevated  piece  of  land,  the 
villa  rustica  was  safe  from  the  floods  that  still  occurred  in  the 
surrounding  fields  and  residential  areas  in  our  century. 

The  wine-growing  tradition  which  the  Romans 
introduced  to  this  region  was  reflected  in  their  sculpted  stone 
art,  remnants  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  church  building.  Several  pieces  of  sculpted  stone 
which  were  found  in  the  church  walls  are  believed  to  be 
fragments  of  Roman  funeral  monuments.  One  shows  a 
bunch  of  ripe  grapes  in  relief,  another  features  two  birds 
sitting  on  a  vine.  A  third  fragment  was  used  as  building 
material  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  ninth  century  predecessor 
of  the  present  church.  It  shows  the  feet  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  gown  of  a  human  figure  who  is  sitting  next  to  a  table. 
Since  Roman  funeral  sculpture  often  showed  women  sitting 
down  at  a  banquet  for  the  dead,  whereas  men  were  more 
likely  to  be  depicted  reclining  on  beds,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  this  fragment  comes  from  a  wealthy  woman's  grave 
monument. 

It  was  usual  for  Roman  estates  to  have  their  own 
burial  ground  with  a  site  reserved  for  cremation.  Most  villae 
rusticae  were  destroyed  after  the  Alemanni  broke  through 
the  limes  arormd  260  AD.  Archaeological  probes  of  the  ground 
beneath  the  church  have  found  a  layer  of  destruction  by  fire, 
which  has  not  been  dated  yet  but  would  fit  the  pattern  of 
devastation  of  the  villae. 
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The  Franks  came  to  the  region  around  600  AD. 
Christian  symbols  found  on  grave  goods  in  a  Prankish 
cemetery  less  than  half  a  mile  away  indicate  they  were 
Christians.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Franks  to  build 
their  churches  on  the  remains  of  older  buildings.  Apart  from 
the  benefits  of  convenient  location  in  the  landscape  (a  hill 
near  the  course  of  a  small  river),  the  symbolic  value  of  such 
a  prominent  position  should  not  be  underestimated. 

The  first  documentary  evidence  of  a  church  in  Gross- 
Umstadt,  then  called  the  basilica  of  Autmundisstat,  is  dated 
743.  It  was  probably  a  half-timbered  construction  and  may 
well  have  existed  before  700.  In  the  ninth  century,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  stone  building.  This  is  when  the  Roman  stones, 
amongst  them  the  above-mentioned  fragments  of  funeral 
monuments,  were  most  likely  recycled.  The  building  was 
further  enlarged  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

During  the  Reformation,  sculptures  and  wall 
paintings  in  the  interior  of  the  church  were  destroyed.  Since 
the  latter  were  whitewashed  with  lime,  they  were  uncovered 
when  the  Stadtkirche  was  renovated  in  1883  and  in  1967. 
Incidentally,  the  Reformation  did  not  stop  the  custom  of 
burying  socially  important  people  and  clergy,  digni  etfideles, 
in  the  church  building.  Gravemarkers  from  several  centuries 
have  been  saved  from  somewhat  precarious  positions  within 
the  building  and  attached  to  its  inner  and  outer  walls. 

The  following  three  sandstone  slabs  are  now  found 
in  the  entrance  hall,  which  is  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  church 
tower.  (Fig.  1) 


The  inscription  starts  at  the  upper  left  corner  and 
runs  around  the  four  borders  in  Gothic  script,  framing  the 
coat  of  arms  in  the  center.  (Fig.  2) 


Fig.  2 

Anno  dni  m  cccc  xcix  /  off  sant  ivlian  der 
ivngfravwen  tag  starb  /  der  veste 
ivncker  karle/schelm  selige  vo  bergen  dem  got 
barmherczig  sii 


All  photos  by  Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
Fig.  1    Evangelische  Stadtkirche  in  Gross-Umstadt,  Germany 


In  the  year  1499  /  on  saint  Juliana  the  virgin's  day 
[=  February  16]  died  /  the  squire  karl  /  scheLm 
blessed  von  bergen  to  whom  god  may  show  his 
mercy 

In  Fig.  3  the  inscription  runs  around  the  borders  and' 
is  continued  in  two  lines  above  the  head  of  the  sculpted 
figure.  Next  to  the  head,  the  words  "fides  spes  caritas"  (faith, 
hope,  charity)  were  added  in  what  looks  like  another  carver 's 
script. 

[...]  m/  cccc  Ixxxxi  ipso  die  sancti . . .  obiit  / 
honorabilis  dns  /  iohannes  beslen 
primisarius  huiu  [...]  /  reqescat  /  in  pace 

[...]  /  1491  on  the  day  of  saint ...  died  /  the  honorable 
mr  /  Johannes  beslen  primissarius  [=  the  priest  who 
read  early  mass,  before  sunrise]  of  this  [...]  /  may  he 
rest  /  in  peace. 

Since  the  date  of  Beslen's  death  (on  the  right-hand  border, 
or  to  the  left  of  the  person  depicted)  appears  to  have  been 
cut  by  a  different  hand,  the  memorial  may  have  been  sculpted 
in  Beslen's  lifetime  and  completed  only  after  his  death.  The 
space  left  for  the  name  of  the  saint,  i.e.  the  day  of  the  year, 
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was  never  filled.  Apparently  the  exact  date  had  been  forgotten 
before  the  inscription  was  finished. 


Fig.  ,3 

The  coat  of  arms  in  the  upper  third  of  the  marker  in 
Fig.  4  shows  two  foxes  standing,  back  to  back,  on  their  hind 
legs.  I  wonder  whether  the  foxes  are  meant  to  be  wolves, 
since  the  farruly  name  of  the  deceased,  Lupolt,  recalls  the  Latin 
term  lupus. 

Anno  dni  m  cccc  /  Ixxxvi  vicesima  septima  die 
mensis  iunii  decessit  /  honesta  appolloia  /  vxor 
iohannis  lupplcs  cui  aia  requiscat  in  pace 

In  the  year  of  our  lord  /  1486  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June  died  /  the  honorable  appollonia  /  wife  of 
Johannes  lupolt  whose  soul  may  rest  in  peace 


% 
\ 


Fig.  4 


The  inscription  on  the  four  slanted  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus  lid  in  Fig.  5  which  has  been  placed  outdoors  is 
in  modern  script  and  has  been  estimated  to  date  from  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  name  of  the  deceased 
is  not  known.  Several  lines  have  been  lost  to  weathering. 

[...]ES  FREUDE  RUHE  [...]  DIES  GRAB  MAHL 
STEHET  DIER  ZU  EHREN  AUF  GERICHT,  / 
DAMIT  WAS  lACOB  THART,  ICH  UNTER  LIESSE 
NIGHT 

[...]  JOY  REST  [...]  THIS  FUNERARY  MONUMENT 
IS  ERECTED  FOR  YOUR  HONOR  /  SO  THAT 
WHAT  JACOB  DID  I  WOULD  NOT  FAIL  TO  DO 

[...]CHE  UND  SCHLAFFE  /  GANTZ  IN  FRIEDEN 

[...]  AND  SLEEP  /  ALL  IN  PEACE 

[...]/  SO  H[...]LA[...]  /  ACH  GONN  DEM  LIEBSTEN 
[...]  AUCH  RAUM  [...]  GRAB  /  AUF  DAS  ER 
SEINE  RUH  [...]N[.]RS[...]N  HAB 

[...]  [...]  OH  GRANT  THE  BELOVED  [...]  ALSO 
SPACE  [...]  GRAVE  /  SO  THAT  HE  HIS  PEACE  [...] 
MAY  HAVE 

[...]UR  /  SO  [..]A[..]H[...]B[.]N 


Fig.  5 

(Not  being  proficient  in  reading  Gothic  script  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  decipher  these  inscriptions,  decode 
abbreviations,  and  correct  spelling  or  carving  errors  on  my 
own.  A  descriptive  catalog  of  the  forty  historic  markers  of 
the  Stadtkirche  by  Sebastian  Scholz,  "Die  Inschriften  der 
Evangelischen  Kirche  Grosz-Umstadt  aus  der  Zeit  vor  1800," 
in:  Dreizehn  fahrhiinderte  Kirche  in  Grosz-Umstadt,  Konigstein 
1993,  was  most  helpful.  I  would  like  to  thank  Helga  Schiittler, 
who  identified  a  French  sculptor  for  me  many  years  ago,  for 
yet  another  valuable  reference.)    0 
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St.  Kitts  Churchyard  Survey  —  St.  Christopher  Island, 
located  in  the  eastern  Caribbean,  encompasses  an  area  of  68 
square  miles.  It  was  discovered  in  1493  by  Columbus,  who 
purportedly  named  it  for  the  patron  saint  of  travelers;  over 
time  it  became  better  known  by  its  nickname,  St.  Kitts. 
Because  it  was  the  first  island  settled  by  the  English  (1623), 
it  is  called  the  "mother  colony"  of  the  British  Caribbean. 
Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  there  was  constant 
struggle  between  the  English  and  French  over  the  island  and 
its  resources,  with  ownership  exchanging  hands  several 
times.  In  1783  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  restored  England's 
claim  to  the  colony.  St.  Kitts  is  separated  from  the  island  of 
Nevis  by  a  two  mile-wide  charmel  of  water,  and  since  1983 
the  two  islands  have  formed  the  single  nation  of  St.  Kitts  - 
Nevis. 

Historically,  the  dominant  church  in  St.  Kitts  was 
Anglican  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  still  the  most 
influential  today.  The  island  was  divided  into  nine  parishes, 
with  each  having  an  Anglican  church.  The  churches  have 
suffered  from  fires,  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  floods,  but 
despite  the  deteriorating  condition  of  some  of  them,  large 
congregations  continue  to  gather  for  worship  each  Sunday. 
The  early  burying  grounds  surrounding  the  churches  remain 
and  while  most  have  been  in  continual  use  over  the  centuries, 
gravemarkers  for  many  of  the  women  and  men  who  settled 
the  island  still  exist.  These  reflect  the  burial  traditions  of  the 
English  upper  classes  of  the  island  who  gained  their  wealth 
from  the  extensive  system  of  sugar  cane  plantations. 
Common  among  the  gravemarkers  are  massive  marble  and 
sandstone  ledgers  which  rest  atop  chest-and  box-style  tombs 
constructed  of  brick  or  the  local  stone.  A  number  of  the 
ledgers  include  family  crests,  and  the  often  lengthy 
inscriptions  give  detailed  information  about  the  personal 
history  of  the  deceased. 

Over  the  centuries  many  of  the  government  and 
religious  documents  pertaining  to  St.  Kitts  have  been  lost 
during  natural  disasters.  The  most  recent  was  in  1982,  when 
both  the  courthouse  and  the  public  library  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  have  greatly  affected 
the  churches  and  their  surrounding  burying  grounds.  The 
results  of  hurricane  George  in  September  1998  were  still  very 


obvious  in  1999;  flying  debris  resulting  from  the  storm's 
extremely  high  winds  caused  damage  to  many  ledger  stones 
that  date  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Some  were  broken  into  fragments,  while  others  were  pitted 
and  chipped.  Hurricanes  that  occurred  during  the  1999 
season  (the  most  recent  was  Lenny)  caused  further 
deterioration  of  the  churches  and  the  gravemarkers. 

Recognizing  that  the  island's  history  can  be 
augmented  by  the  information  found  on  the  gravemarkers 
in  its  churchyards  and  cemeteries,  the  St.  Christopher 


Photos  by  Sharyn  Thompson 
Ledger  stone  in  St.  Thomas'  Churchyard  which  was  damaged  by 
hurricane  George  in  1999.  The  hurricane  nearly  obliterated  the 
historic  landscaping;  the  tree  stumps  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
royal  palms  that  once  lined  the  road  to  the  church.  St.  Kitts. 

Heritage  Society  initiated  a  survey  of  the  island's  historic 
Anglican  churchyards.  The  survey  involves  mapping  the 
graves,  recording  the  inscriptions  on  each  marker,  as  weU 
as  noting  its  artistic  features  and  describing  its  physical 
condition,  and  photographing  each  marker  to  show  its. 
current  appearance.  This  documentation  procedure  also 
extends  to  the  memorial  tablets  on  the  walls  of  the  churches 
and  to  the  markers  set  into  the  floors. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  survey  ever 
conducted  of  St.  Kitts'  churchyards.  Although  a  few 
gravestone  inscriptions  for  historically  important  men  have 
been  recorded  (such  as  that  of  the  island's  first  governor) 
there  has  never  before  been  a  systematic  effort  to  preserve 
information  about  all  the  markers  in  the  various  burying 
grounds.  This  on-going  survey  project  will  assist  in 
preserving  St.  Kitts'  historical  record  and  will  also  contribute 
to  the  genealogical  information  available  for  study.  The  early 
development  of  the  Caribbean  nations  is  not  only  inextricably 
tied  with  European  history,  but  with  American  colonial 
history  as  well.  During  the  1999  survey  work  it  was 
discovered  that  a  grandfather  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  buried 
in  St.  Thomas'  churchyard. 

Phase  I  of  the  Churchyard  Survey  was  initiated  in 
1999  when  a  group  of  volunteer  surveyors  recorded  nearly 
400  markers  at  St.  Anne's,  St.  Thomas',  and  St.  George's 
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churchyards.  A  small  military  cemetery  at  Brimstone  Hill 
Fortress  National  Park  was  also  recorded.  The  gravestone 
inscriptions  resulting  from  this  survey  effort  are  now  being 
prepared  for  publication  and  will  also  be  available  on  the 
Internet.  Phase  II  of  the  survey  will  be  conducted  in  April 
2000,  and  the  results  of  that  work  will  also  be  made  available 
so  that  researchers  will  have  access  to  the  information. 


Sandstone  chest-style  tomb  for  a  former  Lt.  Governor  of  St.  Kitts. 
It  is  elevated  on  a  box  made  of  the  local  stone.  St.  George's 
Anglican  Churchyard,  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts. 

An  organized  survey  such  as  the  one  for  St.  Kitts, 
often  depends  on  the  assistance  of  persons  who  are  willing 
to  save  a  part  of  history  by  volunteering  their  expertise  and 
time.  There  are  currently  a  number  of  cemetery  survey 
projects  being  planned  for  the  Caribbean  that  will  welcome 
the  assistance  of  knowledgeable  volunteers.  Some  of  these 
are  arranged  through  the  Elderhostel  program.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  contact  me  at  the  above  address  or  write 
to  Caribbean  Volunteer  Expeditions,  5  Market  Street, 
Corning,  New  York  14830. 

Publication  Available  —  The  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  has  produced  South  Carolina's 
Historic  Cemeteries:  A  Preservation  Handbook,  which  describes 
the  state's  cemeteries  and  gravestones  and  their  historical 
context,  sets  out  guidelines  for  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
cemetery  preservation  project,  and  cites  the  laws  protecting 
historic  cemeteries.  This  publication  is  essentially  a  synthesis 
of  several  earlier  books  and  articles  that  have  been  published 
on  the  preservation  and  protection  of  historical  burial  sites. 
It  is  available  by  contacting  the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  P.  O.  Box  11669,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina  29211.    0 
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We're  Making  a  Move! 

For  those  of  us  among  AGS  associates  concerned 
with  the  neglect  and  all  too  often  desecration  of  our  pioneer 
cemeteries  —  and  aren't  we  all?  —  the  main  problem  always 
facing  us  is  apathy  not  only  among  the  general  public  but  at 
nearly  every  level  of  government. 

Your  correspondent  once  asked  Richard  Moe,  who 
heads  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  why  the 
organization  does  not  generally  include  cemeteries  in  its 
successful  campaign  to  restore  significant  buildings  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  answer,  in  paraphrase,  came  back:  We 
can't  include  everything. 

Again,  when  we  learned  that  one  of  the  principal 
goals  of  the  First  Lady's  White  House  Millennium  Council 
would  be  to  "Save  America's  Treasures,"  we  inquired  of  an 
informed  source  back  there  if  historic  cemeteries  would  be 
included  and  were  informed  that  "It's  a  matter  of  money." 

Out  here  on  the  West  Coast,  where  we  point  with 
wonder  at  such  local  progress  as  has  been  made  over  twelve 
years  by  the  Old  Cemeteries  Society  of  Victoria,  another 
bright  light  has  appeared,  as  they  say,  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
Its  source  is  the  recently  formed  California  Historic  Cemetery 
Alliance.  The  brain  child  of  a  retired  doctor  better  known  as 
"Dr.  Bob"  LaPerrierre  of  Sacramento,  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
support. 

Regular  readers  of  this  column  will  remember  that 
we  honored  him  several  months  ago  here  for  his  almost 
single-handedly  organizing  a  force  of  volunteers  that  has 
transformed  the  sadly  neglected  Old  City  Cemetery  of 
Sacramento  in  ten  years  into  the  garden  spot  it  is  today. 

"Dr.  Bob's"  infant  Alliance  has  already  won  support 
from  the  State  Historic  Resource  Commission  and  the 
Conference  of  California  Historical  Societies. 

So  the  Alliance  has  undertaken  a  monstrous 
assignment,  and  beginning  at  the  state  level,  seeks  legislative 
support  for  one  of  our  major  problems:  the  sadly  archaic 
and  badly  ineffective  state  cemetery  law,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  the  1870s.    Cemeteries  as  a  "business"  have 
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surprisingly  changed  since  then  and  amendments  have 
simply  not  caught  up. 

The  State  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  which 
no  longer  includes  a  State  Cemetery  Board,  has  on  staff  just 
two  inspectors  to  cover  the  hundreds  of  complaints  received 
annually  of  mismanagement,  fraud,  and  other  crimes 
uncovered  in  an  industry  facing  such  complex  problems  as 
corporate  take-overs. 

So  "Dr.  Bob"  and  his  supporters  have  imdertaken 
to  find  answers  to  a  myriad  of  questions. 

What,  for  example,  has  happened  to  once  public 
cemeteries  that  have  fallen  into  private  hands? 

What  can  be  done  to  preserve  cemeteries  that 
"belong"  to  fraternal  organizations  and/or  various  religious 
groups.  Some,  of  course,  are  in  good  hands  but  too  many 
are  not. 


So,  how  can  those  of  us  who  care,  including  our 
dozens  of  AGS  associates  here  on  the  West  Coast  help? 

The  Alliance  needs  publicity,  funding  (through 
memberships)  and  letters  to  legislators  in  support  of  some 
updated  laws. 

Inquiries  can  be  addressed  to:  California  Historic 
Historic  Cemetery  Alliance,  PO  Box  255345,  Sacramento,  CA 
95865-5345. 

Together  with  the  Alliance,  the  Folsom  History 
Museum  will  sponsor  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  plight  of  the 
state's  pioneer  cemeteries  which  will  run  from  March  1  to 
mid-July. 

"What  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  educate."  "Dr. 
Bob"  calls  it.    0 
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The  Marble  City 

by  Jack  Neely 
Photographs  by  Aaron  Jay 

University  of  Tennessee  Press 

293  Communications  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  TN  37996-0325 

Cloth  $34.00;  Paperback  $18.95      . 

P-hetos  are  all  black  and  white.. 

Review  by  Judith  Bartlow 

I  found  The  Marble  City  to  be  engaging  reading,  in 
something  of  a  story-telling  style.  It  is  a  sampling  of 
gravemarkers  in  Knox  County,  Tennessee  cemeteries.  Each 
story  or  vignette  relates  to  the  black  and  white  photograph 
on  that  page,  although  there  are  no  captions  or  headings. 

The  Marble  City  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
Knoxvillians,  Tennessee  historians,  and,  of  course,  cemetery 
admirers.  The  book's  name  alludes  to  a  thriving  marble 
industry  in  Knoxville  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  is  a 
very  "our  town"  book. 


Many  markers  are  from  the  lovely  Old  Gray 
Cemetery.  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Calvary  Cemetery,  First 
Presbyterian  Cemetery,  New  Jewish  Graveyard,  and 
Lebanon-in-the-Fork  Cemetery  are  only  a  sample. 

There  are  many  references  to  famous  people  and 
founding  families — Captain  James  White's  turnip  patch 
became  Knoxville's  first  official  cemetery  in  the  late  1700s; 
James  Agee,  father  of  novelist  James  Agee  who  wrote  A  Death 
in  the  Family,  is  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Cornelius 
Williams,  father  of  Tennessee  Williams,  is  buried  in  Old  Gray 
Cemetery.  The  1920s  blues  singer,  Ida  Cox,  ("Wild  Women 
Don't  Get  the  Blues")  is  buried  in  Longview  Cemetery.  There 
is  an  African-American  "killed  pottery"  marker,  and  two 
train  wreck  markers.  One  of  the  most  intriguing 
gravemarkers  is  that  of  Pete  Kreis,  racecar  driver  who  was 
killed  in  a  crash  on  a  trial  run  in  Indianapolis.  His  very  large 
marble  monument  in  Asbury  Cemetery  depicts  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway,  with  the  brickyard  and  the  tiny 
model  racecar  at  the  fatal  moment  it  loses  traction. 
Gravestones  of  unnamed  paupers.  Confederate  and  Union 
soldiers  are  also  included. 

There  are  mysteries  that  call  to  gravestone 
enthusiasts,  like  the  epitaph  on  Jan  Ljmch's  marker  in  the 
Anderson-Gouffon  Cemetery.  Father  Jan's  epitaph  describes 
him  as  "Bishop  of  Petra  in  Egypt,  Count  of  Trabson,  Cavaliere 
DeGrazia  Magistral."  Who  wouldn't  want  to  follow-up  on 
that?  One  stone  calls  up  a  poignant  image  of  pioneer  women 
floating  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Carrick  in  a  canoe  down  the 
Holston  River  at  night  to  escape  detection  from  Indians  as 
all  thirty-eight  men,  including  the  grieving  widower, 
guarded  Knoxville,  the  territorial  capitol.  Elizabeth  Carrick's 
grave  in  Lebanon-In-the-Fork  Cemetery  is  Knox  County's 
oldest  Christian  burial  site. 

Photographer,  Aaron  Jay,  carefully  isolated  the 
gravemarker  for  his  views.  Nothing  detracts.  Your  eye 
focuses  on  the  stone.  But  it  is  the  stories  that  beckon.    0 
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NOTES  &  QUERIES 

A  Y2K  Problem 

Sybil  Crawford  writes  of  the  Y2K  problem  regarding 
gravestones,  particularly  for  married  couples,  that  are  set  in 
place  with  the  death  date  only  partially  complete  for  the 
surviving  spouse  who  is  now  living  into  2000. 

During  1999  many  newspaper  reporters  called  the 
AGS  office  looking  for  comments  for  their  stories  about  these 
gravestones.  We  referred  them  to  monument  dealers  who 
reassured  them  that  it  was  possible  to  fill  the  incised  "19" 
with  a  stone  compound  and  then  recut  it  with  the  proper 
date. 

Helen  Sclair  sends  the  following  photo  of  a  stone 
"for  a  person  who,  wanting  to  appreciate  his  memorial  while 
he  lived,  looked  at  an  actuary's  table  to  discover  he  would 
live  until  2011.  Now  that's  planning  ahead!" 


Photo  by  Helen  Sclair 

Ancient  Indian  Hunting  Ground  Discovered 

Workers  who  were  removing  a  nineteenth-century 
graveyard  from  the  planned  site  of  a  new  state  prison 
discovered  the  remnants  of  an  Indian  hunting  ground  used 
as  far  back  as  8000  B.C.  They  found  pottery  fragments  and 
remnants  of  fire  pits  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guyandotte  and 
Mud  Rivers,  a  place  where  warriors  gathered  10,000  years 
ago  to  organize  their  hunts  or  eat  their  prey. — Barboursville, 
WV,  Reuters  Ltd.,  Jan.  19,  2000 

Exhibit:  "Carved  Memories:  Jewish  Tombstones  of  the 
Russian  Pale,  Photographs  by  David  Goberman."  Seventy 
photographs  by  Mr.  Goberman  are  on  view  through  April 
30,  2000,  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art.  The  Pale  of 
Settlement  was  a  region  from  Minsk  to  Warsaw  and  from 
Vilna  to  the  Black  Sea  in  which  Jews  from  Russia  were  forced 
to  live  from  the  late  18th  century  until  the  First  World  War. 
Most  of  the  tombstones  in  the  exhibition  were  carved  in  the 

;  1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries  and  many  have  since  been  destroyed 
when  the  Nazis  obliterated  nearly  all  the  Jewish  cemeteries. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Goberman  has  sketched  and  photographed 
these  Jewish  tombstones  since  the  1930s  in  present-day 

V  Poland,  Ukraine  and  Moldova.  Lions  and  bears,  fish  and 
grapes,  books  and  jugs  are  just  some  of  the  forms  that 
decorate  the  stones,  along  with  biblical  inscriptions.  In  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  edition,  February  6,  by 
Robin  Pogrebin,  the  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art, 


Arnold  L.  Lehman,  said,  "When  a  culture  like  that  vanishes 
and  these  are  the  documents  that  are  left,  they  take  on  an 
important  significance."  The  Goberman  Archive  has  been 
established  to  house  his  negatives.  He  has  published  nine 
books  about  folklore,  including  three  on  tombstones.  A  book 
has  been  published  to  accompany  the  Museum  show  ^ 
showing  a  collection  of  more  than  150  of  the  images. — From  ^ 
"In  Tombstones,  Snapshots  of  a  Vanished  Culture"  by  Robin 
Pogrebin,  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  and  a  notice  by  Stuart 
Ferguson  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  2000 ,  both  sent  in  by 
Jessie  Lie  Farber. 

Cemetery  Theft  —  What  Can  AGS  Members  Do? 

by  Ruth  Shapleigh-Broivn 

Do  you  take  pictures  when  out  in  the  cemetery? 
Don't  most  of  us?  One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  in  recovering 
items  stolen  from  cemeteries  is  that  many  of  the  missing  items 
have  not  been  documented.  What  can  a  cemetery  authority 
use  to  report  a  loss,  with  nothing  but  an  empty  space  and 
his  verbal  description? 

Most  of  us  are  constantly  taking  pictures  in  and 
around  our  local  areas.  When  something  is  "missing,"  the 
hardest  part  of  the  problem  is  that  with  no  documentation, 
most  victims  and  cemeterians  assume  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  It  is  this  attitude  of  hopelessness  that  must  be 
overcome. 

Why  not  pay  a  visit  to  our  local  cemeterians,  armed 
with  a  copy  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  selling  or  theft  of 
gravemarkers,  and  offer  to  help: 

1)  by  advising  that  you  have  photographs  of  their 
cemetery  that  could  be  used  to  document  the  theft  if  anything 
is  missing  or  vandalized, 

2)  or  by  offering  to  take  photos  (or  give  them  a  copy 
of  yours),  or  conduct  a  video  inventory  of  items  that  would 
be  vulnerable  targets. 

This  would  be  an  extension  of  what  many  of  us 
already  do.  It  is  part  of  our  work  of  "education"  to  protect 
our  history  and  provide  information  that  would  help  the 
victims  of  cemetery  theft,  and  would  put  AGS  in  a  good  light 
through  this  type  of  community  service.    0 


Jessie  Lie  Farber  working  on  her  rubbing  of  one  of  the  cowboy 
motifs  found  on  a  number  of  stones  at  the  Oregon  conference 
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■  Sat.,  Mar.  11, 10:00  AM  -  Noon  "The  Nineteenth  Century:  a  Grand 
Time  for  Uppity  Women"  -  a  walking  tour  with  Janet  Heywood, 
Director  of  Interpretive  Programs,  Mount  Auburn.  Friends  of  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  580  Mount  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138.  Tel:  617-547-7105.  email:  friends@mtauburn,com.  Admis- 
sion: $8.  This  walking  tour  features  some  of  the  great  reforming  spir- 
its at  Mount  Auburn:  Dorthorea  Dix,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Harriot 
Hunt,  and  Harriet  Jacobs.  Meet  at  the  Entrance  Gate. 

"Person  of  the  Week  Walks" 

Wed.,  Mar.  8,  2  p.m.:  Essayist  and  lecturer  Edwin  Percy  Whipple 
(1819-1886)  Lot  #2699  Bellwort  Path.  Meet  at  the  front  gate.  Tel.  (617) 
547-7015.  Free. 

Thurs.,  Mar.  23, 2  p.m.:  Architect  Eleanor  Raymond  (1887-1989)  Lot 
#637  Greenbrier  Path.  Meet  at  the  Front  Gate.    Free. 

Thurs.,  Mar.  30,  2  p.m.:  National  security  advisor  McGeorge  Bundy 
Lot  #8038  Pyrola  Path.  Free. 

Mon.,  Apr.  10, 2  p.m.:  Poet,  author  Ellen  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
(1835-1908)  Lot  #5319  Vesper  Avenue.  Meet  at  the  Front  Gate.  Free. 


New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  has  announced 
research  programs  and  tours  in  2000: 

1.  Heritage  Tour  to  Kent  with  Dr.  George  Redmonds  begins  at 
Heathrow  Airport  at  9  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  9,  by  motor  coach,  and 
returns  to  Heathrow  Airport  on  Friday,  May  19.  Castles,  churches, 
cathedrals,  forts,  abbeys,  mansions,  museums,  a  motor  trip  on  the 
Thames,  quaint  villages,  shopping,  and  meals  at  various  restaurants 
are  included — also  free  time  which  you  can  use  to  search  for  your 
ancestors  in  the  ancient  burying  grounds. 

2.  Programs  titled  "Genealogy  101"  and  "Genealogy  201"  provide 
intensive  lectures  and  hands-on  workshops  covering  a  variet)'  of 
genealogical  topics.  Some  are  held  in  the  daytime  and  some  in  the 
evening  beginning  April  27  and  Oct.  5,  2000.  Also  a  research  pro- 
gram in  Salt  Lake  City  in  June  and  October  2000  and  "Come  Home 
to  New  England"  in  Boston  in  July  2000  wUl  be  held. 

For  information  about  these  programs  request  brochures 
from  NEHGS,  101  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116-3007  or  caU 
1  -  (888)  286-3447. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  BOARD 
Conference  2000 

Our  national  conference  will  be  held 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  June  22-25,  2000.  Conference 
staff  so  far  are:  Susan  Galligan — con- 
ference chair,  Barbara  Rotundo — pro- 
gram chair,  John  Sterling  and  Vincent 
Luti — tour  co-chairs,  and  Fred  Oakley 
— registrar.  The  campus  is  in  downtown 
Providence,  yet  the  ambiance  is  quiet 
and  secluded  within  quadrangles.  The 
dorm  we  will  be  in  has  regular  dorm 
rooms  as  well  as  two  floors  that  house 
an  Inn  with  spacious  hotel  rooms  and 
private  baths.  Walking  is  level  to  caf- 
eteria and  classroom  buildings  and 
about  as  far  as  it  was  at  GMU  last  year. 

Early  Start — Workshop  Day 

As  we  did  last  year  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  we  will  begin  on  Thursday  at  9 
a.m.  with  workshops — a  Conservation 
Workshop  and  Documentation  Work- 
shop. We're  currently  lining  up  leader- 
ship for  potential  workshops  on  photog- 
raphy, rubbing,  recording  cemetery  data 
on  computers,  and  working  with  digi- 
tal cameras  and  GPS.  The  workshops 
will  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at 
North  Burying  Ground.  Conferees  may 
want  to  come  on  campus  on  Wednes- 
day to  be  ready  for  the  early  start  Thurs- 
day morning.  We  will  include  Thurs- 
day breakfast  and  lunch  in  the  confer- 
ence registration  costs,  so  only  Wednes- 
day meals  will  be  on  your  own. 

Conference  Participants  Are  Sought 

Proposals  and  abstracts  for  papers  to 
be  presented  at  evening  lectures  should 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  Barbara 
Rotundo,  Program  Chair,  9  Hemlock 
Drive,  Belmont,  NH  03220.  Deadline  is 
February  15,  2000. 

Participation  Sessions  are  hour  long 
classes  on  a  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
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our  members  have  expertise.  If  you  have 
a  skill,  or  a  collection,  or  expertise  in  a 
special  field  to  share  with  others  and 
would  like  to  be  a  participation  session 
leader,  please  send  your  proposal  to  the 
AGS  Office  in  care  of  the  Participation 
Session  Chair. 

Conference  Scholarships  To  Be  Offered 

Scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  se- 
lected students  who  have  shown  both 
substantive  interest  in  gravestone  stud- 
ies and  significant  financial  need.  To 
nominate  an  individual  you  feel  pos- 
sesses these  attributes  (yourself  in- 
cluded), write  a  letter  of  nomination  to 
the  AGS  Scholarship  Committee  care  of 
the  AGS  office,  describing  those  at- 
tributes that  qualify  you /him /her  for  a 
scholarship. 

Trustees  Hold  Retreat  on  Visions 

At  the  September  Board  meeting  a  re- 
treat was  held  to  develop  vision  state- 
ments on  several  topics.  Those  selected 
were:  protection  of  cemetery  artifacts 
and  gravestones;  establishing  AGS  as 
primary  information  source  about  grave- 
stones, cemeteries  and  burial  grounds, 
effective  marketing  of  AGS  sales  prod- 
ucts; staffing,  both  volunteer  and  paid; 
conference  planning  and  leadership.  At 
the  next  meeting  work  will  continue  to 
produce  specific  vision  statements  and 
strategies  to  accomplish  them. 

New  Web  Site  Under  Construction 

Work  is  progressing  toward  acquir- 
ing our  own  domain, (that  of 
www.gravestonestudies.org,)  and  rede- 
signing the  presentation  of  our  informa- 
tion offerings.  By  the  time  you  receive 
this,  we  hope  to  be  up  and  running  with 
our  new  site.  Meanwhile,  we  can  still  be 
accessed  through  our  present  site  at 
www.berkshire.net/ags. 


Cover  photo  by  John  O'Brien.  Monument 
is  in  Congressional  Cemetery,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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All  photos  by  Felicity  Hanson 
The  raised  churchyard  of  Thursley  Church,  Surrey.  Note  the  two  chest  tombs 
prominently  situated  by  the  south  porch  which  is  the  entry  to  most  parish  churches. 

Keeping  Up  Appearances:  Social  Position  and  Wealth  as  Manifested  by 
Grave  Marker  Placement  and  Type  in  Southern  English  Parish  Churches 

by  Felicity  Hanson 


De 


'eath  is  often  considered  a  great  "leveler,"  supposedly 
bringing  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  to  the  same  dusty 
end.  Nonetheless,  placement  and  type  of  gravemarkers  in 
southern  English  parish  churches  offer  physical  evidence  of 
the  centuries-old  class  system.  Although  in  cemeteries  the 
well-to-do  can  display  social  status  through  the  quality,  size, 
or  ornamentation  of  gravemarkers,  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  cemetery,  when  burials  were  limited  to  the  local  chtirch, 
class  could  be  demonstrated  by  the  physical  location  and 
type  of  memorials.  This  is  not  to  say  that  gravemarkers  were 
erected  only  for  personal  aggrandizement,  for  certainly, 
reasons  of  piety,  love  of  the  deceased,  and  reverence  for  God 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  memorials.  However,  social 
status  was  an  important  factor  in  placement  and  type  of 
marker.  In  the  hope  of  offering  some  interesting  facts  to 
American  readers,  especially  to  those  who  have  visited  or 
may  someday  visit  England,  this  paper  explores  the  history 
of  grave  memorials — and  lack  of  them — in  southern  English 
churches  and  churchyards  and  examines  burial  beliefs  and 
practices  and  how  markers  provide  evidence  of  class 
division. 

The  history  of  the  church  graveyard  began  officially 
when  St.  Cuthbert  received  permission  from  the  Pope  in  752 
to  consecrate  a  specific  area  of  land  around  the  church 
structure.  However,  Cecilia  Lady  Boston  in  her  History  of 
Compton  in  Surrey  states  that  "burying  the  dead  in  the  outer 


court  of  churches  [had]  become  common  by  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ."  (Boston  127)  Over  the  centuries,  the 
consecrated  ground  of  the  church  and  yard  became  a  potent 
symbol  of  security,  offering  shelter  to  humans  and  animals 
alike — people,  for  instance,  could  claim  sanctuary  in  the 
church,  while  a  stag  could  not  be  pursued  once  on 
consecrated  ground.  And  although  interment  in  old  English 
churchyards  may  strike  today's  visitor  as  seeming  rather 
haphazard,  with  tombstones  leaning  this  way  and  that, 
burials  have  tended  to  be  quite  methodical.  For  example, 
lingering  pagan  beliefs  such  as  sun  worship  influenced  burial 
practices,  for  early  Christians  associated  the  east,  where  the 
sun  rises,  with  the  throne  of  God.  Like  most  Christian 
churches,  English  churches  tend  to  be  laid  out  on  an  east- 
west  axis,  and  the  dead  are  generally  buried  with  the  head 
pointing  toward  the  east.  Inside  the  church,  the  chancel, 
where  the  sacred  altar  is  located,  is  at  the  east  end.  Mark 
Child,  in  Discovering  Churchyards,  describes  early  Christian 
beliefs:  "Man  lives  in  the  west,  but  evil  spirits  lurk  in  the 
north,  where  the  rays  of  sun  do  not  linger."  (Child  14)  As  a 
result,  a  tradition  arose  of  avoiding  burial  on  the  north  side 
of  the  churchyard,  but  it  also  provides  an  example  of  social 
and  church  hierarchy,  for  in  the  shadows  of  the  cold  north 
side  "were  buried  strangers,  criminals,  suicides,  stillborn  and 
unbaptised  babies."  (Child  14)  Thus,  those  least  socially 
acceptable  were  corisigned  to  the  shunned,  dark  side  of  the 
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Contrast  the  south  side  of  the  Crondall  churchyard  (above  left)  with  the  north  side  (above  right). 
The  cold  north  side  was  reserved  for  strangers,  criminals,  suicides,  stillborn  and  unbaptized  babies. 


churchyard.  Even  so,  burial  anywhere  in  consecrated  ground 
was  deemed  of  vital  importance  in  the  progress  of  the  soul 
toward  heaven.  Thus,  if  a  suicide  was  refused  burial  within 
the  churchyard,  as  often  happened,  the  family  would  bury 
the  body  close  to  the  church  wall,  so  the  deceased  would  be 
as  near  consecrated  ground  as  possible. 

Many  visitors  are  surprised  when  they  see  a 
churchyard  elevated  several  feet  above  the  pathway  leading 
up  to  the  church  door,  but  raised  ground  typically  indicates 
that  the  church  is  many  centuries,  perhaps  a  thousand  years, 
old.  For  hundreds  of  years,  the  death  of  a  peasant  or  other 
undistinguished  person,  while  an  occasion  for  family 
mourning,  was  not  an  occasion  for  a  gravemarker  to  be 
raised.  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  the  accepted  practice,  but  also, 
poor  people  could  not  afford  a  memorial.  Child  states  that 
it  was  the  Normans  (i.e.,  post-Conquest  era  beginning  1066) 
who  started  a  method  of  interment  that  lasted  several 
centuries:  "beginning  burials  at  one  side_  of  the  grounds, 
working  across,  then  starting  again,"  (Child  50)  with  the 
result  that  over  the  years,  "the  ground  level  of  many 
churchyards  rose  to  that  of  the  top  of  any  surrounding  wall, 
or  higher."  (Child  51)  For  centuries,  the  dead  were  simply 
wrapped  in  a  shroud  and  buried  one  atop  the  other  in 
unmarked  graves.  Such  cramming  was  easy  to  do,  since 
the  shrouded  bodies  decomposed,  settled,  and  made  room 
for  the  next.  However,  it  can  be  slightly  disconcerting  for 
visitors  today  to  realize  that  the  almost  waist-high  ground 
next  to  the  path  contains  stacks  of  centuries-old  bodies.  These 
churchyards  may  someday  prove  fascinating  to 
archaeologists.  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Compton,  Surrey,  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  raised  churchyard,  especially  since 
the  area  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  church  is  elevated  several 
feet,  while  the  north  side  is  much  lower  and  an  example  of 
tradition  of  shunning  the  north  side.  As  R.  L.  Bond  notes,  in 
his  guide  book  to  the  church,  "[f]or  900  years  parishioners 
were  buried  here,  in  the  churchyard,  trntil  about  1905.  No 
wonder  the  level  has  risen!" 

During  medieval  times,  people  were  buried  outside 
the  church  and  received  no  gravemarker  of  any  kind.    In 


contrast,  burial  within  the  church  was  largely  limited  to 
church  dignitaries,  and  later,  nobles.  Their  resting  place 
might  be  marked  by  a  grave  slab  with  a  simple  incised  cross, 
or,  according  to  Colin  Piatt  in  The  Parish  Churches  of  Medieval 
England,  with  "figure-carving  on  the  grave  slabs  of  prominent 
ecclesiastics  of  cathedrals."    (Piatt  44)  By  the  end  of  the 


South  side  of  the  churchyard  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Compton, 
Surrey.  Note  the  height  of  the  ground  above  the  level  of  the  path 
caused  by  900  years  of  burials  on  the  same  site.  Chest  tombs  are 
near  the  entrance  to  the  south  porch. 

thirteenth  century,  "sculptured  effigies  in  full  relief"  became 
more  common  even  in  the  small  parish  churches.  (Piatt  44) 
As  a  result,  by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  once-popular  slab 
with  a  carved  cross  eventually  "descended  in  class  to  become 
the  memorial  of  humbler  and  less  wealthy  men,"  (Piatt  44) 
revealing  class  consciousness  in  relation  to  gravemarker  type. 
Effigies,  on  the  other  hand,  became  more  finely  carved,  and 
the  chests  on  which  the  slabs  rested  became  more  highly 
decorated  and  adorned,  while  at  the  same  time  canopies 
became  larger  and  more  elaborate.  Even  so,  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  effigies  "were  rarely  portraits, 
and  generally  no  more  than  a  stereotyped  figure  made 
personal  by  the  use  of  heraldry  and  inscriptions,"  (Piatt  77) 
which  were  a  key  decorative  element  on  monuments.    In 
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addition,  Piatt  says  that  some  effigies  show  "an  extraordinary 
display  of  conspicuous  consumption  in  the  modish  head- 
dresses and  fashionable  robes  or  armor.  .  .  .This,  among  the 
gentry  and  wealthy  burgesses  of  late-medieval  England,  was 
their  final  bid  for  remembrance,"  (Piatt  144)  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  flaunt  their  social  position.  Similarly,  Graham 
Hutton  and  Olive  Cook,  in  English  Parish  Churches,  state  that 
the  appearance  of  portrait  effigies  by  the  mid-1500s  was 
"symptomatic  of  the  desire  of  new  owners  of  estates  to 
emphasize  their  status  and  to  perpetuate  their  likeness  in 
defiance  of  the  brevity  of  life."  (Hutton  121)  Thus, 
gravemarker  type  and  decoration  are  clear  indicators  of  the 
prominence  of  the  deceased  and  their  wish  to  be 
remembered. 

On  monuments,  the  importance  of  heraldry,  or 
familial  coats  of  arms  in  the  form  of  shields,  provides 
evidence  of  people's  desire  to  affirm  their  social  standing, 
and  is  described  by  Amy  Louise  Harris  in  "The  Funarary 
Monuments  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork."  Harris  states, 
"The  whole  idea  behind  heraldry  was  to  identify  the  subject's 
place  within  the  community  of  honor  and  this  was  a 
consistent  and  effective  way  of  indicating  that  individual's 
place  within  the  concepts  of  land  and  power."  (Harris  71) 
She  goes  on  to  explain  "the  rise  in  importance  of  heraldry[,] 
which  visually  represented  the  value  of  chivalry  as  a  symbol 
of  the  sensibility,  breeding,  and  mortality  of  the  elite."  (Harris 
85)    A  one-time  provincial,  Richard  Boyle  had  his  four 


The  Leigh  Monument  in  All  Saints,  Godshill,  Isle  of  Wight  dates 
to  1529.  Note  the  closeness  of  the  tomb  to  the  altar  (lower  left  of 
photo),  and  the  coats  of  arms  along  the  side  of  the  tomb. 


Brass  figure  on  John  Oglander's  tomb  (1600s). 

monuments,  each  in  a  different  church,  emblazoned  with  the 
"famous  lineage"  into  which  he  had  married,  "to  exhibit  his 
newly  found  social,  economic,  and  political  status."  (Harris 
85)  Heraldry  provided  visual  evidence  of  class  and  also 
established  genealogical  connections  to  powerful  family 
allies.  As  a  result,  coats  of  arms  are  liberally  applied  on  both 
carved  effigies  and  engraved  brass  monuments. 

Brass  monuments,  which  rivaled  carved  figures  in 
popularity,  were  fashionable  in  England  from  the  late 
thirteenth  through  the  late  sixteenth  centuries.  Today,  writers 
disagree  about  whether  brasses  were  an  alternative  only  "[i]f 
a  stone  monument  proved  too  costly"  (Hutton  77)  or  whether 
they  were,  as  Lawrence  E.  Jones  states  in  The  Observer's  Book 
of  Old  English  Churches,  "as  respected  as  a  figure  carved  in 
any  material.  (Jones  147)  But  Sally  F.  Badham,  in  "Pre- 
Reformation  Brass  Engraving  Workshops,"  provides 
information  that  helps  explain  why  there  might  be  opposing 
opinions  about  the  comparative  value  of  brass  monuments. 
Badham  describes  the  brasses  of  London  workshops  up  to 
the  mid-1460s  as  "of  rigid  standardization  and  uniformly 
high  quality."  (Badham  6)  After  that  time,  things  began  to 
change.  Badham  continues:  "At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a  brass  was  a  prestigious  monument,  and 
brass  engraving  workshops  were  patronized  mainly  by  the 
relatively  rich."  (Badham  7)  However,  this  state  of  affairs 
changed  with  increasing  demand  from  middle  class  patrons 
who  wanted  to  "emulate  their  social  superiors,"  or  who  were 
simply  proud  "that  they  could  aspire  to  being 
commemorated  by  a  brass  at  all."  (Badham  8)  Prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  middle  class,  brasses  commemorate  mainly 
ecclesiastics  and  nobility.  Circa  1410,  according  to  Badham, 
a  knight  and  his  lady  might  have  commissioned  "a  pair  of 
four-foot-long  effigies. . .  under  a  canopy,  [with]  shields  and 
other  devices  and  a  marginal  inscription;"  seventy  years  later, 
middle  class  couples  ordered  modest  "two-foot-long  effigies, 
...  a  simple . . .  inscription,  and,  perhaps,  a  group  of  children." 
(Badham  7)  As  the  demand  increased  for  smaller,  cheaper 
brasses,  quality  suffered.  For  this  reason,  and  no  doubt 
because  brass  memorials  had  become  commonplace,  they 
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"lost  their  fashionable  appeal  for  the  rich."  (Badham  7) 
Hence,  while  brass  monuments  were  indeed  valued  for  a 
time  by  the  elite,  they  fell  into  disfavor  once  they  became  an 
affordable  commemorative  for  the  mercantile  class. 

After  the  Reformation,  besides  diminutive  brasses, 
middle-class  merchants  such  as  wool  merchants,  brass 
founders,  and  artisans  raised  headstones  or  boards  to  mark 
their  churchyard  graves.  But  here,  too,  class  structure  exerted 
its  influence,  for,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  one  could 
say  that  as  the  custom  of  raising  headstones  became  more 
widespread,  the  closer  a  marker  is  to  the  church,  the  higher 
the  social  standing  of  the  deceased.  In  the  churchyard, 
therefore,  the  classes  ranked  themselves  according  to 
financial  worth  and  familial  connections  when  living,  with 
the  lower  classes  being  consigned  to  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
grounds.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  epitaph  from 
Kingsbridge,  Devon,  which  author  Geoffrey  N.  Wright 
includes  in  Discovering  Epitaphs: 

Underneath  Lieth  the  Body  of  Robert  Comonly 

Called  Bone  Phillip  who  died  July  27th  1793 

Aged  63  Years 

At  whose  request  the  following  lines  are  here  inserted 

Here  I  lie  at  the  Chancel  door 

Here  I  lie  because  I'm  poor 

The  farther  in  the  more  you'll  pay 

Here  I  lie  as  warm  as  they. 
Wright  also  notes  that  one  "Margaret  Andrewes  ensured  that 
she  would  be  buried  inside  the  church.  She  paid  for  a  marble 
pavement  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  and  had  herself  buried  under 
it  and  commemorated  on  it." 

By  the  seventeenth  century,  inside  many  a  tiny  parish 
church,  fashionable,  overpowering  wall  monuments  provide 
evidence  of  the  affluent,  class-conscious  Englishman's 
growing  sense  of  self-importance.  Their  wall  monuments 
provide  examples  of  conspicuous  consumption  through 
decorations  such  as  urns,  pillars,  pediments,  swags,  fruit, 
foliage,  putti,  multiple  marbles,  gilding,  lengthy  and 
laudatory  inscriptions,  and  busts  of  the  deceased  in  their 
prime.  Moreover,  large  or  numerous  wall  memorials  can 
often  be  found  in  the  chancel,  rivaling  the  altar  for  attention! 
Lesser  families  may  have  smaller  or  less  ornate  wall 
monuments  in  other  sections  of  the  church.  Or,  there  may 
be  rich,  oppressively  large  wall  memorials  in  other  areas  of 
the  church  simply  because  the  chancel  was  too  small  to  house 
them.  Later  came  what  Lawrence  Jones  refers  to  as  "the 
stupendous  monuments  of  this  [eighteenth  century]  period 
.  .  .  [which]  often  dominate  and  dwarf  the  church.  The 
sculpture  is  as  magnificent  as  the  reverence  is  lacking'." 
(Jones  142)  These  might  be  free-standing  sculptures  that 
include  whole  family  groups  in  life-size  forms,  with  a  canopy, 
couches,  and  accessories  such  as  books,  spectacles,  etc.  The 
figures  are  no  longer  recumbent  like  the  early  ecclesiastics 
and  knights  with  their  ladies;  far  from  it,  in  fact,  for  they 
"often  stand,  and  such  a  position  does  not  produce  humility, 
but  rather  self-glorification."  (Jones  142)  The  dazzling 
monuments  to  the  wealthy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 


century,  and  their  positions  of  prominence  within  the 
church,  indicate  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  gravemarker 
was  to  emphasize  self-worth  and  social  position.  Perhaps 
this  need  to  assert  superiority  arose  from  a  fear  of  the 
increasingly  affluent  middle  class  and  the  apparent  breaking 
down  of  the  centuries-old  hierarchical  structure  of  English 
society. 

In  conclusion,  gravemarkers  demonstrated  the 
deceased's  position  and  wealth,  with  powerful  ecclesiastics 
being  the  first  recognized  with  a  monument,  and,  soon  after, 
the  nobility.  Marker  types  demonstrate  social  levels:  in 
general,  the  more  elaborate  and  ornate,  the  higher  the  social 
position  of  the  deceased,  or  perhaps  the  higher  the  social 
pretensions.  Similarly,  the  position  of  markers  inside  the 
church  and  their  proximity  to  the  chancel,  or  in  the 
churchyard  and  their  proximity  to  the  church  building, 
illustrates  both  ancient  beliefs  and  the  gradations  of 
privilege  granted  to,  or  demanded  by,  those  with  wealth 
and  important  connections.  While  the  lowliness  of  the  poor 
was  made  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  any  recognition 
or  by  placement  in  the  churchyard,  the  well-to-do  displayed 
their  prestige  and  power  through  imposing  monuments, 
effectively  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  superiority  after 
death. 
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Rededicating  the  monument  at  the  May  1998  ceremony. 


Haymarket  Memorial  in  the  Chicago's  Forest  Home  Cemetery 
Receives  National  Historic  Landmark  Status 


By  Paula 

[The  following  is  an  update  to  the  feature  article,  "The  Day 
Will  Come  .  .  .  The  Haymarket  Memorial  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery," 
which  appeared  in  the  Winter  1998  issue  of  the  AGS  Quarterly.  The 
article  discusses  the  monument  which  was  raised  to  the  five  men  who 
were  unjustly  tried  and  convicted  of  allegedly  inciting  Chicago's 
Haymarket  Riot  in  1887.] 


T. 


.he  monument  was  dedicated  on  June  25, 1893,  with 
funds  raised  from  around  the  world  by  the  Pioneer  Aid  and 
Support  Association.  Subsequently,  the  area  around  the 
monument  became  the  traditional  resting  place  of  many  of 
Chicago's  famous  labor  leaders,  social  reformers,  human 
rights  activists,  and  socialists.  The  Illinois  Labor  History 
Society,  which  holds  in  trust  the  deed  to  the  Haymarket 
monument,  maintains  the  monument  and  keeps  records  of 
those  who  are  buried  in  its  vicinity. 

In  1997  the  Haymarket  monument  was  given 
National  Historic  Landmark  status  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  On  May  3,  1998,  Ln  a  ceremony  organized  by  the 
Illinois  Labor  History  Society,  the  monument  was  rededicated 
as  a  National  Historic  Landmark.  Mr.  Leslie  Orear,  President 
of  the  Illinois  Labor  History  Society,  opened  the  ceremony 
and  introduced  Mr.  Norman  Hellmers  of  the  National  Park 
Service  who  officially  awarded  the  landmark  status 
designation  to  the  monument  and  unveiled  the  National  Park 
Service  plaque.  In  his  remarks  Hellmers  indicated  that 
landmark  status  is  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  given  to  a 
historic  site,  and  he  acknowledged  that  the  monument,  which 
represents  the  labor  movement's  struggle  for  workers'  rights, 
is  of  national  significance  in  commemorating  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 


Fenza 

Dr.  Paul  Avrich,  historian  and  author  of  The 
Haymarket  Tragedy,  spoke  briefly  on  the  history  of  the 
Haymarket  riot  and  noted  that  conferring  of  landmark  status 
on  the  monument  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  August  Spies, 
one  of  the  Haymarket  martyrs.  Spies'  last  words,  spoken 
from  the  gallows,  were,  "The  day  will  come  when  our  silence 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  voices  you  are  throttling 
today."  These  words  are  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the 
monument. 

Descendants  of  Adolph  Fischer,  Oscar  Neebe,  and 
Albert  Parsons,  three  other  Haymarket  martyrs,  were 
introduced  and  thanked  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
honor  accorded  to  the  Haymarket  monument.  The  Cemetery 
Workers  Union  Local  Number  1  of  Chicago  pledged  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  monument  and  to  repair  some  damage 
caused  by  recent  vandalism.  Representatives  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  other  labor  unions  gave  brief  speeches  saluting  the 
Haymarket  monument  as  a  shrine  to  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  a  symbol  of  the  continuing  struggle  for  social  justice  and 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  ceremony  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  folk  song,  "I  Dreamed  I  Saw  Joe  Hill  Last 
Night."  Joe  Hill  was  a  labor  organizer  who  was  unjustly 
framed  on  a  murder  charge  and  executed  in  Utah  in  1915. 
His  ashes  are  scattered  at  the  Haymarket  monument.  0 

Paula  Fenza  is  from  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  and  was  a  lecturer  at  the  1987 
AGS  Conference. 
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Joe  Camel  Memorial  Wall 

By  Eve  F.  Roshevsky 


-his  memorial  wall  is  an  example  of  a  folk  art  genre 
tliat  has  emerged  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  of  New  York 
City — and  elsewhere.  Since  the  buffing  removed  the  vivid 
designs  on  New  York  subways  in  the  '80s,  graffiti  writers, 
whether  educated  in  art  or  untrained,  have  brought  their 
neighborhoods  alive  with  images  of  the  dead,  those  of  their 
families  and  friends  and  often  folk  heroes  and  celebrities,  as 
well. 

When  R.J.  Reynolds,  accused  of  peddling  their 
Camel  brand  of  cigarettes  to  children,  gave  up  their  cartoon 
spokesman,  "Joe  Camel,"  the  New  York  Times  printed  a  mock 
obituary  on  page  1  of  the  business  and  finance  section.  Andre 
Charles,  a  downtown  Manhattan  artist,  memorialized  Joe 
on  a  building  wall  on  Houston  Street.  Crucified  in  a  ceme- 
tery of  tombstones  including  those  of  John  Wayne,  Sammy 
Davis,  and  the  Marlboro  Man  ...  its  message  is  clear. 

Tombstones  are  a  part  of  the  iconography  of 
this  distinctive  genre.  Other  elements  are  "R.I.R"  and 
"in  memory  of,"  religious  symbols  and  scrolls  bear 
ing  a  message  or  the  signatures  of  those  sponsor- 
ing the  memorial. 

Andre  Charles'  wall  on  Houston  Street  was 
part  of  a  gallery  of  portraits  that  included  Tupac 
Shakur  ("Live  by  the  gun")  and  a  witty  homage  to 
notorious  (though  still  living)  boxer  Mike  Tyson 
("If  you  can't  beat  'm,  eat  'm")  who  is  shown 
biting  off  the  ear  of  a  rival. 


Unfortunately,  graffiti  is  an  ephemeral  art.  These 
walls  are  eroded,  defaced,  painted  over,  or  knocked  down. 
The  street  photographer  is  one  of  the  few  who  capture  them 
in  their  original  state.  I  photographed  "Joe  Camel"  and  his 
companions  before  they  were  "taken  down"  by  the  artist 
when  the  building  was  sold  to  become  a  theater.  Andre 
Charles  can  be  contacted  through  Charles  Williams  at 
<vision3ent@aol.com>     0 
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17th  and  18th  Century 
Gravestones  and  Carvers 


James  Slater 

373  Bassettes  Bridge  Road 

Mansfield,  CT  06250 

(860)  455-9668 


One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  gravestone 
conservation  and  preservation  is  whether  or  not  some  of  the 
more  "important"  stones  should  be  removed  from  the 
burying  grounds  and  placed  inside,  or  whether  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were  first  placed  and 
intended  to  be.  This  is  not  entirely  a  problem  for  17th  and 
18th  century  stones  but  is  perhaps  more  acute  for  markers 
of  this  period. 

I  doubt  if  any  gravestone  aficionado  would  favor 
the  wholesale  movement  of  stones  from  their  original 
position  in  the  yards  and  cemeteries,  not  only  because  of 
the  legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  such  a  misguided  action,  but 
because  the  graveyards  themselves  have  an  ambiance  that 
would  be  destroyed  if  they  no  longer  "looked"  like  they 
"always"  did. 

Having  said  this,  however,  there  remains  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  some  stones  are  so  important  as 
works  of  art  or  as  evidence  of  a  particular  carver  or  carving 
tradition  that  they  should  be  protected  as  vigorously  as 
possible  from  any  form  of  deterioration,  vandalism,  or  theft. 

For  many  years  1  was  ambivalent  about  this 
qviestion,  for  nothing  is  more  unsettling  to  a  gravestone 
student  than  to  feel  that  in  a  given  burying  ground  what  he 
or  she  has  to  study  is  only  a  pale  fragment  of  what  once  was 
there  because  the  best  stones  have  been  removed.  (Who 
among  us  cannot  remember  the  irritation  at  finding  a 
wonderful  old  yard  where  every  single  footstone,  (so  crucial 
to  gravestone  study)  had  been  removed  and  evidence 
destroyed.  However,  after  studying  and  wandering  through 
New  England  burying  grounds  now  for  the  last  30  years,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  removal  and  careful  inside 
preservation  of  some  select  stones  is  necessary  if  coming 
generations  are  to  have  more  than,  at  best,  a  photographic 
or  cast  record  of  what  was  once  there. 

The  need  for  stone  removal  of  course  depends  upon 
a  number  of  considerations  such  as: 

1.  What  kind  of  stone  did  the  carver  use  (slate, 
granite,  marble,  sandstone,  schist,  etc.) 

2.  What  care  and  access  to  the  stone  can  be  provided 
for  a  stone  if  it  is  removed  from  a  burying  ground? 


Fig.  1  -  1950s 


Fig.  2  - 1978 


3.  What  are  the  dangers  of  theft  or  destruction  at  a 
given  site?  Might  these  change  over  time? 

4.  What  are  the  wishes  of  the  descendants? 

5.  What  are  the  legal  regulations  governing  any  given 
burying  ground,  whether  local,  state  or  provincial? 

6.  How  imminent  does  deterioration  and  destruction 

of  the  stone  appear  to  be? 

The  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  appearance  of 
the  burying  ground  is  a  fundamental  one.  It  certainly  is 
valuable  to  genealogists  and  to  local  historians  to  be  able  to 
see  how  family  members  are  buried  relative  to  one  another. 
Many  times  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  name  on  a  partially 
illegible  stone  by  checking  the  stones  surrounding  it.  I  must 
admit  to  some  doubts  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  position  of 
many  stones  relative  to  where  they  were  originally  placed. 
If  in  New  England  and  other  colonial  states  you  enter  a 
burying  ground  with  all  the  stones  lined  up  in  neat  rows 
(especially  lacking  f  ootstones)  you  can  be  almost  certain  that 
caretakers  have  made  their  work  easier  by  moving  stones 
from  their  original  positions. 

One  example  from  my  own  experience  will  suffice. 
Years  ago  when  I  was  studying  the  stones  of  John  Hartshome 
and  Obadiah  Wheeler  in  eastern  Connecticut  I  came  to  the 
old  Birchard  Plains  cemetery  located  in  a  beautiful  rural 
setting  north  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  To  my  dismay  the 
old  stones  had  all  been  pulled  from  the  ground  and  were 
piled  in  heaps  5-10  stones  deep  along  one  side  of  the  plot. 
The  ground  itself  had  been  plowed  and  apparently  reseeded. 
I  am  sure  there  had  been  a  devoted  effort  to  try  to  remove 
the  brush  and  start  over.  When  I  went  back  a  year  later  the 
stones  were  in  place  in  neat  rows.  It  was  obvious  that  there 
had  been  some  attempt  to  place  them  "near"  where  they  had 
originally  been.  However,  no  one  seemed  to  have  realized 
that  footstones  and  headstones  had  a  relationship  to  one 
another.  The  footstones  had  been  incorporated  into  the  even 
rows,  usually  at  some  distance  from  their  proper  headstone. 
The  ground  was  still  soft  and  loose,  and  I  spent  a  few  hours 
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Fig. 3  -  1988 


Fig.  4-1988 


placing  the  footstones  behind  their  proper  headstones.  But 
alas,  not  for  long — for  the  next  time  I  visited  the  yard  the 
footstones  were  back  "in  line"  where  they  previously  had 
been  and  the  work  of  the  varidal  who  had  moved  them  had 
been  repaired.  Thus,  how  closely  the  burying  ground  today 
resembles  its  earlier  appearance  is  a  mystery.  To  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  this  is  true  of  yards  all  over  New  England  and 
it  is  relatively  rare  to  find  a  burying  ground  where  one  can 
feel  confident  that  most  of  the  stones  are  where  they  were 
originally  placed.  In  the  midwest  and  far  west  where 
cemeteries  are  more  recent,  this  is  usually  not  a  serious 
problem.  There,  the  problem  is  more  the  deterioration  of 
marble  and  limestone  monuments  and  destruction  by  theft, 
vandalism,  and  well  meaning  caretakers. 

Stone  deterioration  still  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
important  argument  for  taking  certain  stones  inside, 
especially  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  in 
the  south  Atlantic  states.  In  New  England,  students  primarily 
interested  in  the  hard  slates  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  are  likely  to  be  less  concerned  with  stone 
deterioration  than  are  those  working  on  sandstones  and 
marbles.  Just  in  the  period  that  I  have  been  interested  in 
studying  gravestones,  many  fine  sandstones  have  gone  from 
pristine  condition  to  nothing  but  an  irregular  slab  of  rock, 
with  the  design  work  completely  shaled  off  and  swept  away 
by  the  caretaker  or  crushed  by  heavy  mowing  machines. 
Many  once  fine  marble  stones  are  today  melting  away  like 
ice  cream  on  a  hot  day.  It  is  hard  not  to  feel  that  earlier 
"rescue"  indoors  would  have  preserved  something  now 
existing,  at  best  as  a  photograph. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  think  that  we  have  a 
reasonably  complete  story  of  what  was  placed  over  the 
graves  of  early  New  Englanders,  but  what  happened  in  New 
England  from  the  first  settlements  in  the  1620's  until  the  first 
extant  stones  dated  around  the  1670's?  Presumably  the 
"markers"  were  either  rude  uncarved  boulders  or  made  of 
wood.  If  the  latter,  were  they  elaborately  carved?  Were  they 
painted?  What  design  shapes  were  used,  etc.?  We  may  guess 
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that  some  resembled  the  early  stone  markers,  but  what  if  we 
had  an  early  wooden  marker?  Would  we  choose  to  leave  it 
in  a  graveyard  or  take  it  inside?  What  would  you  do? 

My  own  example  that  best  illustrates  the  argument 
for  taking  a  stone  inside,  which  also  shows  how  quickly  a 
stone  that  has  existed  for  two  hundred  years  may  be  lost,  is 
the  sandstone  in  the  old  Tolland,  Connecticut,  burying 
groimd  for  Deacon  Joseph  West  (1764).  The  row  of  ceremonial 
cups,  finely  detailed  face,  wings,  border  panels  and  lettering 
was  carved  by  William  Buckland.  This  stone,  incidentally, 
is  on  what  we  usually  consider  the  more  resistant  "Windsor" 
type  sandstone  as  compared  with  that  from  Connecticut's 
Portland  quarries.  When  photographed  by  Ernest  Caulfield 
in  the  late  1950s,  it  was  essentially  intact,  with  only  a  tiny 
flake  missing  from  the  left  border  panel  (when  facing  the 
stone)  (Fig.  1).  Both  Daniel  Farber  and  I  independently 
photographed  this  stone  in  the  1970's.  My  picture  was  taken 
in  1978  (Fig.  2).  One  can  see  that  by  that  date  the  right  border 
panel  (when  facing  the  stone)  has  deteriorated  markedly,  and 
there  is  flaking  on  the  upper  corners.  However,  the  stone  is 
still  reasonably  intact.  Only  10  years  later  (1988)  all  but  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stone  had  disintegrated  (Figs.  3,  4,  5) 
and  by  1993  only  a  vestige  of  this  once  beautiful  stone 
remained  (Fig.  6).  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
anything  has  been  gained  by  not  removing  this  stone  to  a 
safe  inside  location  rather  than  allowing  it  to  be  obliterated. 
Surely  a  small  replacement  marker  would  have  served  for 
genealogical  and  memorial  purposes,  and  the  artistry  of 
William  Buckland  would  be  preserved  to  be  enjoyed  for 
generations  to  come. 

This  discussion  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  replacement  stones,  but  a  few  words  may  be 
appropriate.  To  my  knowledge  the  most  ambitious  attempt 
to  replace  deteriorated  stones  has  been  the  restoration  effort 
in  the  old  Center  Cemetery  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 
(Hosley  173). 

In  a  few  cases,  replicas  have  replaced  valuable  stones 
which  were  moved  to  inside  locations  before  they  were 
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seriously  damaged.  (A  useful  project  for  AGS  would  be  an 
inventory  of  what  stones  have  been  removed  and  where  they 
are  located).  These  replicas  vary  from  an  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  original  stone  as  closely  as  possible,  to  replacing  the 
stones  with  granite  replicas  that  only  approximate  the 
appearance  of  the  original  stones.  The  replicas  seem  to  have 
had  a  varied  success.  In  the  Hartford  yard  it  is  too  early  to 
tell  how  well  the  new  stones  will  weather,  but  the  project  is 
a  noble  attempt  by  skilled  craftsmen.  In  East  Haddam  the 
color  of  the  replicas  clashes  with  the  color  of  the  old  stones. 
In  the  Ely  family  burying  ground  in  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
where  granite  stones  have  replaced  the  original  sandstones 
it  is  possible  in  most  cases  to  recognize  who  the  carver  was, 
although  obviously  the  stones  are  only  approximations.  (In 
this  case  one  wonders  what  happened  to  the  original  stones 
since  they  must  have  been  in  sufficiently  good  condition  for 
the  replacement  stones  to  have  an  individual  appearance). 
Were  they  buried  at  the  site  as  one  would  hope?  Fortunately 
we  do  know  when  the  stones  were  replaced  as  the  date  is 
given  on  the  back  of  each  "new"  granite  stone. 

In  my  home  town  of  Mansfield  Center  the  wonderful 
stone  by  Obadiah  Wheeler  for  Exercise  Conant  (1722)  was 
taken  inside  while  still  in  pristine  condition  and  a  cast  made 
that  looks  very  much  like  the  original  (fortunately  the  most 
knowledgeable  of  the  local  historians  is  a  direct  descendant 
so  no  state  statute  was  violated),  and  the  original  stone  can 
be  viewed  intact  in  the  town  historical  society. 

I  have  tried  (obviously  unsuccessfully)  to  refrain 
from  commenting  on  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind  in  the  town 
of  Franklin  where,  when  offered  a  replica  of  the  Daniel  Squier 
stone,  (1783),  which  has  been  stolen  and  returned,  the  town 
stated  that  they  would  place  the  replica  in  their  historical 
society  but  insisted  that  the  original  be  returned  to  the 
burying  ground.  (This  seems  particularly  sad  as  the  Squier 
stone  was  obviously  inside  for  many  years'and  would  have 
been  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  stones  looked  like  a 
generation  or  more  ago — this  incidentally  is  the  stone  used 
on  the  cover  of  my  book  on  the  burying  grounds  of  Eastern 
Connecticut). 

Many  of  you  can  cite  similar  examples;  a  list  of  "most 
endangered  or  most  important  stones"  in  each  burying 
ground  would  be  a  most  worthwhile  undertaking.  You  can 
help! 

I  conclude  this  column  with  a  little  story  from  a 
recent  gravestone  tour  where  one  of  the  participants 
suggested  that  the  stones  have  lives  of  their  own  and  should 
be  allowed  to  weather  in  situ  like  the  colonial  houses.  This 
particularly  amused  me  as  one  who  lives  in  a  1750s  house 
and  who  has  watched  the  care  and  expenditure  taken  by 
people  to  preserve  these  old  houses.  (Some  even  paint  them!). 

One  wonders  if  those  who  for  philosophical  reasons 
cannot  agree  to  preserve  by  removal  some  of  our  most 
wonderful  early  stones  would  be  willing  to  apply  the  same 
criteria  to  such  places  as  Canterbury  cathedral.  (Dare  one 
mention  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Bimker  Hill, 


the  Washington  Monument,  George  Washington's  grave,  or 
even  Stonehenge?) 

Reference:  Hosley,  W.  &  S.  M.  Holcombe  Sr.  1994.  By  Their  Markers 
Ye  Shall  Know  Them:  A  Chronicle  of  Hie  History  and  Restorations  of 
Hartford's  Ancient  Burying  Ground.  The  Ancient  Burying  Ground 
Association,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  pp.  v-xvi,  173  pp.  0 


19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  GRAVESTONES 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


In  the  Spring  1999  issue  this  column  printed  Biblical 
quotations  commonly  found  on  gravestones,  especially 
during  the  Victorian  era.  Now  I  will  print  two  poems  that 
are  particularly  popular  for  gravestone  epitaphs.  Both  are 
by  the  English  poet,  Alfred  Lord  Termyson. 

Crossing  the  Bar 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless 
deep  turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

The  voice  we  hear  in  this  poem  is  that  of  a  person 
who  has  lived  a  full  life,  who  accepts  the  inevitability  of 
death,  and  who  wishes  those  left  behind  not  to  mourn.  The 
textbooks  confirm  that  Tennyson  wrote  this  in  1889  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  three  years  before  his  death.  He 
requested  that  it  be  printed  as  the  final  poem  in  every 
collection  of  his  poetry. 
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The  other  poem  is  very  different.  The  voice  seems 
to  erupt  from  a  person  who  is  inconsolable,  even  angry  about 
a  particular  death.  Again  the  biographical  facts  confirm  this 
reading.  Tennyson  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of 
his  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  in  1833  that  he  wrote  nothing  but 
elegies  for  almost  ten  years.  (One  lengthy  poem.  In 
Memoriam,  is  considered  one  of  the  great  English  classics.) 

Break,  Break,  Break 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Thousands  of  poems  about  death  were  published 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  one 
hundred  have  lines  that  were  used  as  epitaphs  on 
gravestones,  but  surely  few  were  as  powerful  expressions 
of  the  two  very  different  reactions  to  death  as  these. 

Request  for  suggestions  on  marking  cemetery  items 

For  centuries  burial  in  England  has  taken  place  in 
parish  graveyards.  The  garden  or  landscaped  cemeteries 
that  in  the  United  States  were  called  rural  cemeteries  were 
set  up  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century  almost  entirely 
by  profit-making  companies.  Since  World  War  II  most  of 
these  Victorian  cemeteries  have  run  out  of  money  and  out  of 
space.  With  no  profit  to  be  made,  the  companies  simply  went 
out  of  business,  leaving  the  cemeteries  to  nature  and  to 
vandals.  People  who  wished  to  visit  family  graves  found 
they  were  at  best  inaccessible,  even  dangerous  to  visit. 

Appeals  to  Parliament  resulted  in  legal  provision 
for  local  municipalities  to  take  over  the  cemeteries  when  such 
companies  ceased  functioning.  Towns  and  cities  provided 
for  burials  where  there  was  unoccupied  space,  but  they  rarely 
gave  any  care  to  the  overgrown  historic  sections.  Eventually 
Friends  organizations,  following  the  lead  of  the  Friends  of 
Highgate  Cemetery,  sprang  up  and  cleared  away  brush, 
recorded  the  remaiiung  gravestones,  and  generally  preserved 
these  valuable  historic  sites. 

Thirteen  years  ago  these  groups  formed  an  alliance 
for  mutual  support  and  exchange  of  information.  It  is  called 
the  National  Federation  of  Cemetery  Friends,  and  its  annual 


meeting  is  held  at  a  member  cemetery  each  June.  In  a  report 
on  last  June's  meeting  in  the  newsletter  of  the  Friends  of 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  there  is  a  passage  that  shows  England 
shares  an  AGS  concern. 

Members  at  the  meeting  discussed  the  problem  of 
theft  and  their  frustration  at  seeing  cemetery  things  being 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices  in  garden  centres.  They  urged 
people  to  report  missing  things  to  the  police,  who  would 
find  photographs  very  helpful.  The  police  suggested  to  the 
Sheffield  Friends  that  monuments  likely  to  be  taken  should 
be  marked.  The  members  would  welcome  suggestions  about 
how  this  could  be  done. 

Gravestones  and  Computers 


John  E.  Sterling 

10  Signal  Ridge  Way 

East  Greenwich,  RI  02818 

j_ster@prodigy.com 


Several  people  have  written  to  ask  about  the 
feasibility  of  using  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  to  find 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  cemetery  so  it  can  be  plotted 
on  a  map.  A  few  years  ago  the  Trimble  Company  lent  us  a 
very  expensive  dual  unit  GPS  mounted  in  a  back  pack.  We 
used  it  to  find  the  coordinates  of  several  small  family 
cemeteries  located  in  the  woods  more  than  a  half  a  mile  from 
the  road.  The  problem  was  something  called  selective 
availability.  This  is  a  controlled  distortion  put  into  the 
readings  by  the  Defense  Department.  This  distortion  can  be 
removed  by  downloading  corrections  from  the  local 
university  giving  readings  within  3  meters  but  it  is  very  time 
consuming.  In  the  last  few  years  the  GPS  technology  has 
changed  dramatically.  There  are  now  inexpensive  hand  held 
units  and  the  selective  availablity  is  soon  to  be  eliminated. 
John  Spaulding  has  been  using  a  GPS  for  a  few  years  so  I 
asked  him  to  write  about  it.  I  think  you  will  find  his  article  a 
real  treat.  — ^JES 

Where  Is  That  Cemetery? 

hy  John  Spaulding 

Have  you  ever  run  across  a  cemetery  in  your  travels 
and  wanted  to  determine  its  location?  How  about  that 
abandoned  cemetery  shown  on  an  old  map  near  a  town  that 
no  longer  exists?  A  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  receiver 
may  be  just  what  you  need. 

It  was  on  the  Friday  bus  tour  at  the  1996  AGS 
Conference  in  Maine  that  I  started  to  realize  how  helpful  a 
GPS  unit  would  be.  Rev.  Tucker  ended  the  tour  at  a  cemetery 
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Photo  by  John  Spaulding 
A  GPS  unit  placed  on  top  of  a  table- 
stone  gives  an  exact  reading  of  its 
location. 


in  Freeport,  Maine  but 
we  had  been  on  the 
bus  all  day  and  did 
not  know  where  the 
cemetery  was  in  case 
we  wanted  to  visit  it 
again.  Fortunately,  the 
DeLorme  Map  Store 
was  right  across  the 
street  so  we  quickly 
found  the  cemetery 
location.  After  the 
tour  we  had  time  to 
spend  at  L.L.  Bean 
and  found  that  they 
had  GPS  units.  We 
bought  one  and  were 
on  our  way. 

The  unit  that 

I  purchased  that  day  was  a  Magellan  Trailblazer  XL  that  I 
later  learned  was  the  one  of  the  heaviest  units.  Although  it 
has  fewer  features,  I  now  use  a  Magellan  Pioneer  that  weighs 
half  as  much  and  is  easier  to  install  in  the  car. 

How  does  GPS  work?  The  federal  Department  of 
Defense  has  placed  24  satellites  (plus  two  spares)  in  six  orbits 
about  12,000  miles  above  the  earth.  Each  satellite  orbits  the 
earth  every  twelve  hours.  The  receiver  must  receive  a  signal 
from  at  least  three  satellites,  and  preferably  four,  in  order  to 
determine  an  accurate  position.  By  deterniining  the  distance 
of  your  position  from  each  of  the  satellites,  the  unit  is  able  to 
triangulate  to  find  the  location.  At  the  present  time  a  civilian 
unit  can  determine  your  position  to  within  one  hundred 
meters  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  time.  Usually  it  will  be 
within  fifty  meters  but  you  never  can  be  sure  unless  you  are 
at  a  known  point.  In  a  few  years  the  Defense  Department  is 
expected  to  have  the  safeguards  in  place  so  that  they  can 
turn  off  selective  availability  and  give  us  fifteen  meter 
accuracy.  (With  a  more  expensive  unit,  mariners  and 
surveyors  can  obtain  more  precise  locations.) 

How  do  you  use  the  GPS  to  locate  cemeteries?  Most  of 
the  time  I  find  the  location  of  the  cemetery  on  a  map  and 
enter  the  coordinates  into  the  unit.  It  is  placed  on  the 
dashboard  of  the  car  and  my  navigator  (Betty)  monitors  our 
progress  so  that  I  will  not  be  distracted  while  driving.  As  we 
near  the  cemetery  she  warns  me  when  it  is  a  quarter  mile 
away  so  I  can  start  looking  for  the  cemetery  and  a  safe 
parking  location.  (I  still  keep  the  AGS  bumper  sticker  reading 
"I  Brake  for  Old  Graveyards"  in  the  rear  window.) 

Many  times  we  discover  a  cemetery  while  driving 
and  can  record  its  location  so  we  can  check  the  maps  when 
we  return  home  to  find  which  cemetery  it  was.  This  is 
particularly  helpful  if  you  are  off  the  beaten  path  and  have 
no  other  landmarks  to  help  you  locate  your  position.  Many 
of  the  old  abandoned  cemeteries  are  on  roads  that  have  not 
been  maintained  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  since  the 


community  or  family  that  it  served  moved  on  to  other  areas. 
When  walking  in  the  woods,  you  should  be  aware  that  foliage 
can  interfere  with  the  GPS  radio  signals  so  you  may  have  to 
move  to  a  nearby  clearing  to  get  a  good  reading. 

What  type  of  GPS  unit  should  I  get?  That  depends  on 
your  other  interests.  The  least  expensive  units  (about  $100) 
will  find  your  position  just  as  accurately  as  the  one  which 
cost  $350  but  the  better  units  will  do  it  faster  and  under  less 
optimum  situations  in  the  woods  or  in  urban  canyons.  Many 
units  have  mapping  capabilities  so  you  can  select  your  non- 
cemetery  destination  and  use  it  for  navigating  either  alone 
or  with  a  laptop  computer.  If  hiking  is  one  of  your  favorite 
pastimes,  you  can  get  units  that  will  plot  a  route  as  you  travel 
or  you  can  enter  the  waypoints  of  your  planned  route  and 
let  the  GPS  help  you  with  the  navigation.  Remember  that 
the  GPS  gives  you  the  direct  bearing  and  distance  to  the 
desired  location  and  does  not  tell  you  if  there  is  a  mountain 
or  a  raging  torrent  along  that  path.  You  wiU  still  need  your 
maps  and  compass  to  get  you  safely  to  your  destination 
especially  if  you  forgot  to  bring  spare  batteries,  accidentally 
drop  the  unit,  or  lose  it. 

Where  can  I  buy  a  GPS  unit?  Consumer  grade  GPS 
units  can  be  purchased  at  most  sporting  goods  stores.  Here 
in  the  East  I  checked  at  The  Sports  Authority  and  Eastern 
Mountain  Sports  and  found  units  made  by  Eagle,  Magellan, 
and  Garmin  ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $370.  Add  to  that 
the  cost  of  accessories  such  as  cigarette  lighter  adapter  to 
save  batteries  when  driving,  a  cable  to  connect  to  your  laptop 
PC,  and  a  carrying  case  with  a  belt  loop.  Some  of  these  are 
included  with  higher  priced  units.  If  you  will  be  using  it 
primarily  in  a  car  and  have  a  laptop  computer  you  could 
also  consider  DeLorme's  TripMate  GPS  unit  and  Street  Atlas 
mapping  products.  You  can  have  a  useful  GPS  unit  for 
locating  cemeteries  for  $100  and  go  up  from  there  to 
accommodate  your  other  interests.  Personally,  I  keep  looking 
at  the  Kodak  digital  camera  that  has  a  GPS  unit  built  in  and 
adds  the  GPS  coordinates  to  the  picture  so  you  know  exactly 
where  you  took  the  picture!  Last  year  when  I  was 
photographing  the  tablestone  for  an  eighteenth  century  sea 
captain  buried  in  New  London,  Cormecticut,  I  put  the  GPS 
unit  on  top  of  the  stone  so  his  descendants  would  know  the 
exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  his  final  destination.  This  was 
particularly  important  because  he  was  moved  to  a  newer 
rural  cemetery  when  the  city  closed  the  downtown  cemetery 
more  than  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago. 

For  more  information  on  other  possible  uses  of  GPS, 
visit  your  local  bookstore  or  library,  or  check  out  Joe  and 
Jack's  GPS  Information  Site  at  <http://joe.mehaffey.com>. 
This  site  not  only  gives  a  wealth  of  information  but  also 
includes  links  to  a  number  of  other  sites.  For  more 
information  on  Connecticut  cemetery  locations,  see: 
<http://members.aol.com/ctgravenet/ctcemloc.htm>. 

]ohn  Spaulding,  Manchester,  Connecticut,  can  be  reached  by  e-mad  at 
<jjsnins@couraut.infi.net>. 
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Fred  Oakley 
19  Hadley  Place 

Hadley,  MA  01035 
(413)584-1756 

oakl@javanet.com 


This  past  spring  correspondence  from  Sylvia  Canon, 
Murray  Hill,  Kentucky,  described  the  process  adopted  by 
Between  The  Rivers  Organization  to  "rescue"  many  small, 
isolated  cemeteries  in  the  vast,  mostly  de-populated,  170,000 
acres  of  the  Land  Between  The  Lakes  (LBL)  located  in  parts 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Their  experiences  offer  readers 
a  comprehensive  action  plan  for  addressing  a  major  "search 
and  rescue"  effort  for  neglected  cemeteries. 

Recently,  management  of  this  area  was  transferred 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
with  coirunitment  from  the  latter  to  continue  the  cooperative 
relationship  with  these  hardy  volunteers.      — WFO 

Rescuing  Buried  Treasures 

by  Sylvia  M.  Canon 

"Locating  the  cemetery  is  the  first  step  of  the  rescue," 
says  Jim  Baccus,  Project  Leader  for  Rescue  Our  Cemeteries, 
an  on-going  endeavor  initiated  by  Between  The  Rivers 
Preservation  Organization  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

ROC's  primary  objective  is  the  location, 
indentification,  preservation,  and  protection  of  Between  the 
Rivers  cemeteries  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  The 
cemeteries  are  the  only  tangible  connection  with  the  history 
and  heritage  of  people  who  pioneered  and  lived  in  this  area 
encompassing  portions  of  three  counties  and  two  states 
(Kentucky  and  Termessee).  There  are  228  known  cemeteries 
in  LBL.  All  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  national 
recreational  area. 

Approximately  69  of  these  cemeteries  are  routinely 
cared  for  by  individuals,  families,  and  churches,  or  are 
provided  for  by  trust  funds  established  for  that  purpose.  The 
rest  are  unattended.  Since  the  project  began,  ROC  search 
teams  have  located  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  of  these 
older,  usually  smaller,  difficult-to-find  burial  plots.  An 
unknown  number  remains  unfound  and  undocumented. 

That  first  step  of  location,  Baccus  says,  often  entails 
more  time  than  the  actual  cleaning.  Hours  of  map  study 
interviews,  and  field  foot  work  are  involved.  The  group  has 
grown  accustomed  to  long  searches.  For  more  than  two 
months,  search  teams  looked  for  the  Ruben  Collie  Cemetery 
before  Bud  Kermedy  of  Grand  Rivers  found  the  plot  more 


than  a  half  mile  from  the  spot  marked  on  LBL  maps. 

Searchers  often  rely  on  information  from  former 
residents,  who  are  the  last  link  to  finding  some  unmapped, 
unsurveyed  cemeteries.  N.  C.  Hooks,  a  Between  the  Rivers 
native  and  one  of  ROC's  more  successful  cemetery  finders, 
was  told  of  an  old  graveyard  near  "the  Scott  place."  That 
tidbit  of  information  was  enough  for  him  to  locate  a  small, 
fenced  cemetery  that  is  not  marked  on  current  maps.  So  far, 
the  group  has  been  able  to  locate  five  previously  unsurveyed 
cemeteries. 

Usually,  the  first  step  of  cemetery  exploration  is  close 
scrutiny  of  old  and  current  topographical  and  grid  reference 
maps.  Linda  Hopkins,  LBL  Librarian,  has  contributed  to  the 
effort  by  supplying  TVA  cemetery  survey  records  and  notes. 
Once  information  is  gathered,  the  next  step  is  to  scout  the 
area  on  foot. 

"Finding  a  lost  cemetery  is  a  lot  like  finding  buried 
treasure,"  claims  Wayne  Parish.  Acknowledged  as  the 
group's  most  prolific  cemetery  finder,  he  considers  the 
cemeteries  historical  treasures  and  describes  his  search  for 
ancient  graves  as  a  relaxing  hobby. 

Last  spring.  Parish,  along  with  Ellie  Mae  Bartley, 
located  the  190-year-old  Reynolds  Cemetery,  which  has 
received  virtually  no  care  since  1834.  Armed  with  river 
navigation  charts  and  topographical  maps  that  show 
cemetery  locations,  the  two  approached  the  designated  site 
by  boat  and  ascended  a  steep  bank  toward  the  most  probable 
location.  Their  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Then,  while 
systematically  walking  back  and  forth  across  the  wooded, 
half-mile  wide  Kentucky  Lake  peninsula  in  parallel  precision, 
one  of  them  stumbled  upon  the  one  remaining  survey  corner 
post  marking  the  fourteen-grave  burial  plot.  Alignment  and 
directional  orientation  of  grave-size  ground  depressions 
matched  those  drawn  on  the  cemetery  survey  plot  made 
when  the  land  was  acquired  by  the  government. 

Once  a  cemetery  is  found,  the  area  is  flagged  with 
brightly  colored  tape  making  it  easier  to  find  in  later  stages 


All  photos  by  Beale  Canon 
Following  information  from  former  residents,  a  ROC  search  team 
heads  down  an  old  trail  to  an  unmapped,  unsurveyed  cemetery. 
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A  three-grave  cemetery  with  one  unmarked  grave  and  one  missing 
monument.  The  first  postmaster  in  Model,  Tennessee,  Jethro  Bass, 
1782-1850)  is  buried  here.  The  remaining  monument  is  illegible. 


of  the  cemetery  rescue.  In  some  cases,  access  for  cleaning 
crews  is  a  major  consideration.  Old  wagon  and  farm  roads 
and  foot  trails  are  sought  out  to  make  the  journey  easier  and 
more  efficient  for  workers  carrying  yard  tools  and 
equipment. 

An  old  trail  was  found  leading  to  the  Reynolds 
Cemetery.  It  is  probably  the  road  county  court  records  say 
was  built  in  1809  leading  "from  Gillihan's  ferry  on  the 
Cumberland  River  to  the  Widow  Reynolds'  place  on  the 
Tennessee."  Surprisingly,  the  road  remains  passable  for  four 
wheel  drive  vehicles — up  to  the  point  where  an  overgrown 
field  choked  with  a  quarter  mile  of  tall,  thick,  wild  blackberry 
briars  prevents  practical  access. 

Consultation  with  LBL  officials  led  to  an  agreement 
for  road  maintenance  workers  to  brush  hog  the  old  trail,  says 
Baccus.  Once  that  was  accomplished,  thfi  cemetery  was 
placed  on  the  cleaning  schedule. 

In  recent  months,  LBL  Manager  Rick  Lowe  and 
Murray  State  University  archaeologist  Dr.  Ken  Carstens  have 
helped  confirm  some  questionable  sites.  Using  aerial  photos 
from  the  1940s  and  sophisticated  electronic  equipment,  Lowe 
was  able  to  validate  the  group's  proposed  location  of  a 
Racetrack  Hollow  Cemetery  that  was  destroyed  during  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  era.  LBL  Foresters  have  also  spent 
field  time  searching  for  burial  plots. 

While  cemetery  location  and  access  is  being 
determined,  efforts  are  made  to  contact  a  family  member  or 
individual  with  ties  to  the  cemetery  to  obtain  permission  to 
clean  the  burial  ground.  Some  were  unaware  the  old  burial 
plots  existed.  Once  approval  is  granted,  the  Saturday 
cleaning  crews  go  to  work.  Cemetery  boundaries  are 
measured  and  re-marked  with  orange-tipped  rebar 
(reinforcing  rods)  that  are  easier  to  see  than  the  rusted  posts 
or  few-inches-tall  angle  irons  used  by  TVA  surveyors  when 
the  land  was  acquired.  Years-deep  layers  of  leaves  are  raked; 


briars,  bushes,  saplings,  and  dead  trees  (both  fallen  and 
standing)  are  cut  and  removed.  Simple  white  crosses  made 
of  half-inch  PVC  pipe  are  placed  on  unmarked  graves  and  a 
cemetery  name  sign  supplied  by  the  appropriate  county  fiscal 
court  is  placed  inside  the  cemetery.  A  brief  cemetery  history 
encased  in  Plexiglas  is  added  when  information  is  available. 

Some  larger  cemeteries  have  taken  more  than  one 
Saturday's  cleaning  efforts.  A  few  tiny,  remote  family  plots 
were  cleaned  by  a  three  or  four  member  search  team  rather 
than  involving  a  large  work  crew.  On  other  occasions,  the 
volunteers  have  cleaned  as  many  as  seven  graveyards  in  one 
day. 

Buried  treasure?  Ask  any  ROC  volunteer  at  the  end 
of  a  tiring  day.  Most  would  agree  with  Parish,  the  satisfaction 
of  rescuing  cemeteries  is  more  rewarding  than  looking  for 
buried  treasure. 

[Columnist 's  note:  Those  readers  who  have  or  are  planning  to  engage  in  a 
major  project  such  as  described  above  might  take  the  opportunity  to  contact 
Sylvia  Canon,  e-mail:  bscanon@apex.net ,  tel:  (502)  753-4934. 
Congratulatory  and  encouraging  messages  would  also  be  appreciated.]  0 


Examples  of  the  restoration  needs  Rescue  Our  Cemeteries  faces: 
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Pioneers  with  a  Grave  Problem 

Whenever  any  number  of  cemetery  buffs  gather, 
conversations  in  due  time  turn  to  the  concern  for  widespread 
vandalism  and  the  apathy  at  all  levels  of  government  and 
among  members  of  the  general  public  for  proper  care  of 
burial  grounds. 

Most  adamant  in  these  respects  are  genealogists  and 
history  researchers  for  whom  gravestone  inscriptions  are 
precious  clues  to  their  roots. 

Then,  of  course,  we're  all  aware  of  such  nuggets  we 
find  like  the  ancient  marker  in  Murphys,  California:  "Nato  a 
Parma  1830,  morto  a  Morfi  1850,"  carved  no  doubt  by  another 
young  argonaut  from  Italy  not  aware  of  Murphy's  spelling. 

One  such  cemetery  buff  and  an  AGS  associate  was 
on  a  random  tour  in  the  hills  of  Calaveras  County  when  his 
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All  photos  by  John  Lovell 
State  Registered  Landmark  253,  2.5  miles  south  of  West  Point  in 
Calaveras  County,  placed  by  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West  as  a  memorial  to  pioneers  buried  in  a  nearby  cemetery. 


eye  caught  a  sign,  San  Andreas  Pioneer  Cemetery,  just  west 
of  that  village.  In  that  small,  well  kept  graveyard,  he  found 
a  marker,  placed  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District. 
It  is  shared  by  the  pioneers  removed  there  in  1929  from 
Poverty  Bar  when  their  resting  places  were  drowned  under 
Lake  Camanche's  dam. 

Heading  eastbound  then  into  the  high  country, 
normal  curiosity  prompted  a  stop  at  the  roadside  memorial 
calling  attention  to  the  Sandy  Gulch  Pioneer  Cemetery 
nearby.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  cemetery  visible  from  the 
highway  but  curiosity  again  prevailed.  There  was  no  way 
that  a  traveler,  unfamiliar  with  the  area  could  have  found 
that  burial  ground  without  the  help  of  an  accommodating 
young  woman  at  a  nearby  business. 

"Best  access,"  she  said,  "is  off  an  unpaved  road 
beyond  here."  She  might  have  added,  "Wear  hip  boots." 


Typical  family  plot  with  gravestones  barely  visible,  much  less 
their  inscriptions,  in  the  jungle  of  wild  groundcover. 

The  only  clue  one  could  see  from  that  narrow  road 
that  a  cemetery  was  there  is  a  stand  of  venerable  oaks  that 
shelter  it.  Getting  there  was  something  else:  a  football-field- 
long  walk  (um,  struggle)  through  knee-high  or  worse  grass, 
weeds  and  vines  to  trip  over  every  step  of  the  way. 

Moving  around  in  the  burial  ground  was  even 
worse.  Vegetation  hid  all  but  a  few  gravestones,  leaving  the 
scattered  few  wrought  iron  plot  enclosures  almost  the  only 
evidence  that  there  were  early  pioneers  resting  there. 

The  visitor  came  away  saddened  at  such  neglect  but 
glad  that  the  day's  mission  had  not  been  research.  For  that 
would  have  been  impossible  except  for  one  family's  properly 
cared-for  plot,  the  Balsley's.    0 


A  single  contemporary 
family  with  forebears 
interred  in  Sandy  Gulch 
Pioneer  Cemetery  has — 
quite  recently — prop- 
erly paid  its  respects  to 
the  Balsley  plot. 
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A  Little  Known,  But  Important,  Memorial 

Carvers  and  signed  stones  have  long  been  the  basic 
interest  of  members  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies.  During  the  organization's  22-year  history,  as  the 
membership  has  extended  westward  as  well  as  world-wide, 
other  topics  and  other  items  which  might  be  found  in 
graveyards  and  cemeteries  have  been  explored.  Their  scope 
has  reached  such  vast  proportions  that  serious  consideration 
might  be  given  to  changing  the  name  of  the  organization  to 
the  Associatioit  for  Gravemarker  Studies. 

As  ail  example,  if  one  were  to  view  the  works  of  the 
architect  Louis  Sullivan,  one  would  find  no  gravestones  but 
the  three  great  mausolea  he  designed:  the  Wainwright, 
Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  St.  Louis;  the  Ryerson,  Graceland 
Cemetery,  Chicago;  and  the  Getty,  Graceland  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  described  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  as  among  the 
greatest  examples  of  modern  architecture. 

Omitted  from  many  of  the  listings  of  the  works  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is  what  may  be  his  sole  work  located  in 


a  cemetery,  the  Pettit  Memorial  Chapel,  Belvidere  Cemetery, 
Belvidere,  Illinois.  The  chapel  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Emma 
Glasner  Pettit  as  a  memorial  for  her  husband.  Dr.  William 
H.  Pettit  was  completed  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  and  used 
throughout  the  1920s  as  a  burial  chapel. 

The  Pettit  Chapel,  with  its  cruciform  design,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Prairie 
School  style.  Its  stucco  exterior  is  tinted  a  pale  green 
and  the  long  horizontal  wood  trim  is  painted  dark 
green.  Small  wooden  steps  lead  to  a  porch  area  that 
is  covered  with  rough  sawn  cedar  shingles.  The 
interior  contains  a  fireplace.  .  .  .  The  chapel's  most 
prized  feature  is  its  art  glass  windows.  They  are  clear 
and  white  leaded  glass  panels  that  repeat  a  simple 
geometric  pattern  (giving)  the  appearance  of  being 
stained  glass  and  multidimensional.  [Cemetery 
brochure] 

Having  fallen  into  disuse  and  the  victim  of 
vandalism  the  Belvidere  Junior  Woman's  Club  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapel  in  1977.  The  cost  of  this  work  was 
approximately  $60,000,  a  well-spent  sum,  for  the  Pettit 
Memorial  Chapel  is  now  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  the  Illinois  Register  of  Historic  Places.  0 


Correction:  In  this  column  in  the  Summer  1999  issue  the  Weiss 
Memorial  was  identified  as  "white  bronze."  It  is  regular  bronze, 
a  design  patented  in  October  1935 — the  transcriber's  error,  not 
the  author's. 


h 

Post  card  by  MWM  Color  Press,  Aurora,  Missouri. 
Pettit  Memorial  Chapel,  Belvidere  Cemetery,  Belvidere,  Illinois.  The  chapel  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Prairie  School  style. 
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Sapelo  Island,  Georgia  —  The  Lower  Altamaha  Historical 
Society  in  Mcintosh  County,  Georgia  will  publish  a  book 
(Dec  1999)  about  the  county's  85  cemeteries.  The  compilation 
includes  information  about  both  black  and  white  burial 
places,  and  is  the  area's  first  comprehensive  report  on  the 
topic.  Buddy  Sullivan,  the  Society's  current  president,  is  a 
well-respected  historian  of  coastal  Georgia  and  author  of 
several  books,  including  the  exhaustively  researched  Early 
Days  on  the  Georgia  Tidewater.  Mr.  Sullivan  hopes  that  the 
cemeteries  book  will  increase  the  public's  awareness  about 
the  need  to  preserve  historical  burial  grounds.  In  a 
September  9, 1999  article  in  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  he 
states  that  "Cemeteries  really  tell  the  story  of  a  community 
. .  .the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  differences  separating 
blacks  and  whites  can  be  seen  in  their  historic  cemeteries 
. . .  slaves  and  newly  freed  men  and  women  were  innovative 
. . .  they  left  personal  objects  [on  the  graves]  like  a  pocketknife 
or  comb,  things  that  had  meaning  to  them  and  were  a 
testimony  to  their  lives." 

Among  the  many  interesting  cemeteries  in  Mcintosh 
County  is  the  Behavior  Cemetery  on  Sapelo  Island. 
Established  200  years  ago,  it  is  listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  and,  together  with  some  other  nearby 
historic  sites,  is  considered  to  be  "one  of  the  last  enclaves  of 
Gullah  culture  in  the  United  States.  The  Gullah  were  West 
African  slaves  and  descendants  of  slaves  who  settled  on  the 
coastal  barrier  islands  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Northeast  Florida  after  the  Civil  War."  Although  Behavior 
Cemetery  is  recognized  for  its  historical  significance,  the 
people  of  Sapelo  Island  "do  not  allow  tourists  to  tramp 
through  it.  Nor  do  they  allow  archaeologists  to  root  around 
in  it."  Cornelia  Bailey,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
Gullah  on  Sapelo,  and  who  counts  at  least  ten  generations 
of  her  family  buried  in  the  cemetery,  said  that,  "This  is  the 
resting  place  of  our  loved  ones  and  their  spirits.  It  is  a 
dishonor  and  disrespectful  to  walk  all  over  our  loved  ones, 
oohing  and  aahing.  You  don't  want  somebody  doing  that 
to  you  or  your  loved  ones,  graves."  (From  a  September  9, 
1999  article  in  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  contributed  by 
AGS  member  Neill  Herring).  Information  about  the 
availability  of  the  publication  for  purchase  will  appear  in  a 
later  colunrm. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana  —  In  response  to  the  brazen  and 
outrageous  theft  of  cemetery  statuary  and  furniture  in  the 
city's  historic  cemeteries  (discussed  at  length  in  previous 
columns)  the  City  Council  created  the  New  Orleans 
Cemetery  Preservation  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Committee  includes  representatives  of  the  city  council,  the 
police  department,  private  and  city-owned  cemeteries,  and 
local  preservation  organizations,  including  Save  Our 
Cemeteries.  One  of  the  group's  first  actions  was  to  strengthen 
City  and  State  laws  to  make  the  theft  and  sale  of  cemetery 
artifacts  more  difficult.  Amendments  to  the  City  Code  now 
expand  the  definition  of  "desecration  of  graves"  to  include 
theft  of  artifacts.  (This  allows  thieves  to  be  charged  with  an 
additional  offense).  The  Committee  also  proposed  a 
reporting  requirement  for  antiques  dealers  who  purchase 
anything  that  might  be  considered  a  "cemetery  artifact." 
Antique  dealers  who  wish  to  purchase  such  an  "artifact" 
must  first  complete  a  report  describing  the  item,  and  the 
seller,  in  detail.  The  report  must  be  submitted  to  the  police 
department  within  twenty-four  hours  and  the  item  must  be 
held  for  thirty  days.  The  reporting  requirement  law  was 
passed  first  at  the  city  level,  but  it  was  also  passed  by  the 
Louisiana  legislature  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Governor 
in  July  1999.  Additional  information  about  this  effort  can  be 
obtained  from  Save  Our  Cemeteries,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  58105, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70158-8105  (1-888-721-7493). 

Stolen  Tiffany  Windows  —  Although  the  recent  theft  of 
Tiffany  windows  from  mausolea  in  various  cemeteries 
occurred  in  New  York,  rather  than  the  southeastern  United 
States,  I  mention  it  here  because  of  its  relation  to  the  funerary 
art  thefts  in  New  Orleans  (above)  as  well  as  its  indirect 
connection  with  a  new  publication  available  from  the  Stained 
Glass  Association  of  America  (below).  Cemetery  art  is 
extremely  valuable  in  today's  antiques  market.  Alastair 
Duncan,  one  of  the  world's  most  respected  experts  on  Tiffany 
stained  glass,  was  arrested  in  May  for  purchasing  stolen 
Tiffany  windows  and  reselling  them.  One  went  to  a  collector 
in  Japan  for  $219,000.  The  piece  ultimately  ended  up  in  a 
Tiffany  museum  in  Nagoya,  Japan  (where  it  remains).  Mr. 
Duncan  was  convicted  of  the  crime  in  August.  Earlier,  in  his 
role  as  an  expert  on  Tiffany  stained  glass,  he  had  explained 
that  "at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  fashionable  for  affluent 
families  to  commission  windows  from  Tiffany  for  family 
mausoleums." 

The  person  responsible  for  the  actual  theft  of  the 
window  (as  well  as  eighty+  funerary  items  over  a  fifteen 
year  period)  is  Anthony  Casamassimi,  who  was  once 
employed  as  a  cemetery  caretaker.  He  sold  the  window  to 
an  antique  dealer,  who  then  resold  it  to  Alastair  Duncan.  An 
interesting  article  about  Mr.  Casamassimi  and  his  mindset 
toward  the  windows — "I  figured  if  they  weren't  taken  care 
of  and  there's  no  more  family,  what  am  I  doing  that's 
wrong?" —  appears  in  the  September  5  issue  of  the  TitJies. 
"The  glass  of  Tiffany,  who  died  in  1933,  has  become  so 
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valuable . . .  because  many  of  his  stained-glass  windows  and 
other  art  objects  are  enshrined  in  churches  and  mausoleums, 
which  rarely  sell  them.  With  the  supply  finite  and  the 
demand  high,  mausoleums  are  especially  vulnerable  to  theft 
because  of  their  minimal  security  and  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases,  family  members  have  also  moved  away  or  died, 
leaving  the  valuable  objects  under  the  supervision  of  only 
the  cemetery's  caretakers." 

Stained  glass  windows,  by  Tiffany  and  other  artists, 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  theft.  A  survey  of  windows  will 
assist  families,  cemetery  associations,  and  municipalities  in 
understanding  the  value  of  these  items  in  their  care,  and  will 
also  provide  documentation  in  case  of  theft.  (Information 
on  the  theft  of  Tiffany  windows  is  from  the  19  May  and  05 
September,  1999  articles  in  the  Neu'  York  Times,  which  were 
forwarded  by  Joan  Morris  and  Neill  Herring). 

Publications  Available  —  The  Stained  Glass  Association  of 
America  has  recently  revised  its  publication.  Standards  and 
Guidelines  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Stained  Glass.  This 
booklet  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  persons  who  are 
involved  with  restoration  of  funerary  architecture  that 
features  stained  glass  windows  as  part  of  its  decorative 
elements.  The  booklet's  "A  Note  to  the  Reader"  presents  an 
interesting  discussion  about  determining  how  stained  glass 
windows  should  be  considered  for  preservation: 

Any  document  that  deals  with  preservation 
ideology,  or  methods  of  conservation  of  cultural 
property,  assumes  a  certain  knowledgeability  on  the 
reader's  part  regarding  historic,  artistic,  or  social 
significance.  In  truth,  most  persons  on  this  general 
subject  are  loathe  to  try  to  define  what  is  historically 
significant.  What  makes  a  stained  glass  window 
worth  preserving?  When  is  a  window  culturally 
valuable?  How  does  a  property  steward  decide  what 
is  worth  a  full-scale  restoration  and  what  is  not? 
Does  every  stained  glass  window  ever  made  justify 
heroic  efforts  in  preservation? 

In  fact,  the  answer  to  this  last  question  is  a 
simple  no.  Tliere  are  many  beautiful,  well-fabricated 
stained  glass  windows  that  do  not  warrant  the 
expensive,  documented,  and  time-consuming 
treatment  outlined  in  this  book.  Just  how  it  is 
decided  which  ones  do,  or  do  not,  merit  this 
consideration  remains  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
process.  What  we  DO  consider  the  most  important 
facet  of  this  process  is  an  open,  frank,  and  honest 
discussion  between  the  property  owner  and  the 
professional  stained  glass  practitioner.  And  where 
available,  we  encourage  the  participation  of  a  local 
historian  ..." 

Individual  copies  of  the  Standards,  which  are  $10, 
can  be  ordered  from  the  Stained  Glass  Association  of 
America,  P.  O.  Box  22642,  Kansas  City,  MO  64113  (800- 
7422). 


Columbia,  South  Carolina — The  African  Cemeteries  of 
Petersburg,Virginia:  Conthniity  and  Change,  jointly  produced 
by  Historic  Preservation  Consultants  of  Charleston  and 
Chicora  Foundation,  explores  the  history  of  four  African 
American  cemeteries.  According  to  the  Foundation's 
September  1999  newsletter,  the  report  has  been  sent  to  a 
number  of  libraries  to  ensure  public  access  and  should  be 
available  through  interlibrary  loan.  The  document  is  also 
available  for  purchase  ($45.00  plus  $4.50  for  postage  and 
handling)  from  Chicora  Foundation,  P.  O.  Box  8664, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202.  The  organization  also  has 
several  booklets  available  that  will  be  of  interest  to  AGS 
members:  Preserving  Your  Family  Treasures,  Grave  Matters:  The 
Preservation  of  African- American  Cemeteries,  Iconography  of 
Death:  A  Quick  Guide  to  Cemetery  Art,  and  Recording  Historic 
Cemeteries:  A  Guide  for  Historical  Societies  and  Genealogists.   0 
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I  was  upset  by  the  deterioration  at  the  Tennent 
church  graveyard.  There  was  just  too  much.  When  I  see. 
valuable  colonial  era  motifs  being  ground  into  the  earth  it 
becomes  too  pathetic  to  ignore.  The  Tennent  Church  has  a 
colonial  history  surrounding  it  but  unfortunately  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  created  a  greater  value  around  the  graveyard. 
Gravestone  research  I  have  conducted  in  northern  New 
Jersey  indicates  that  the  town  of  Tennent  is  located  just  about 
at  the  southern  end  of  a  well-known  New  Jersey  cutting 
tradition. 

I  was  looking  here  for  a  local  motif,  something  as 
unique  as  the  skulls  with  crossed  bones  found  further  north 
or  perhaps  imitations  of  Price's  or  Osbom's  florals.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  In  fact,  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  importation  of  stones  into  the  area. 
The  most  obvious  of  importations  were  those  from  furthest 
away.  These  were  a  number  of  New  England-made  slates, 
perhaps  brought  in  because  of  familial  or  business  ties  up 
the  coast.  Or  a  group  of  New  England  stones  found  in  one 
area  may  indicate  rather  a  period  of  time  when  New  England 
importations  were  just  more  common.  Of  course,  these 
stones  are  all  distinctive  of  New  England  workmanship — 
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heavy  stones,  boldly  elaborate  finials  and  borders,  floral 
motifs  with  a  flair.  These  are  all  winged-heads  some  with 
matching  footstones  still  in  their  appropriate  positions.  Most 
of  the  stones  are  in  great  shape,  but  some  show  a  considerable 
amount  of  flaking-off  on  the  face,  a  problem  I've  seen 
elsewhere  in  association  with  New  England  stones  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  death's  heads  are  plain,  no  finial  or  border  work 
with  a  blank-stare  skull.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  jaw- 
clenching  death's  heads  in  the  Elizabeth  area.  Amidst  the 
ruins  1  found  a  few  gems  of  folk  art.  One  particular  death's 
head  (1755)  portrayed  a  combination  of  skull  and  human 
characteristics  (Fig.  1).  Instead  of  empty  hollow  spaces  for 
eyes,  rounded  eyeballs  with  concave  pupils  were  cut  within 
the  eye  socket.  The  nose  is  depicted  as  a  real  nose  including 
a  little  cleft  to  indicate  nostrils,  unlike  the  usual  triangular 
skull  nose.  It  includes  a  "mouth  mark"  above  a  set  of 
grinning  brickwork  teeth.  The  wings  are  simple  and 
unfortunately  the  top  of  the  tympanum  is  broken  but  I  believe 
it  was  a  simple  rounded  head  at  top.  The  artwork  employs 
non-traditional  skull  features  creating  a  personal  rendering 
complete  with  smile.  It  is  the  ordy  one  I've  seen. 


All  photos  by  G.E.O.  Czarnecki 
Fig.  1  -  1755 

On  an  earlier  death's  head  (1734)  the  human-like 
nose  is  employed  with  the  hollowed  eye  socket  but  what  is 
unusual  is  that  the  wings  are  seemingly  draped  over  the  top 
of  the  skull  creating  the  appearance  of  hair — long  hair  on  a 
skull  (Fig.  2). 


On  a  1759  stone  (Fig.  3)  a  crude  death's  head  consists 
of  a  perfectly  round  cranium  on  a  pedestal  mandible.  It  has 
round  hollow  eyes  and  beak-like  nose.  It  looks  like  an  owl. 
It  is  an  outstanding  one-of-a-kind  piece.  No  other  motif  on 
border  or  finial  was  attempted. 


Fig.  3  - 1759 

On  a  1729  stone  for  an  infant  a  simple  circled  rosette 
is  adorned  with  two  ribbon-like  arches.  This  motif  I  believe 
to  be  an  amateur's  way  out  of  failing  at  the  death's  head. 
The  symbol  could  of  course  been  selected  in  relation  to  the 
deceased's  age,  in  this  case  two  (Fig.  4). 


Fig. 4  - 1729 

Throughout  the  yard  were  employed  "dummy 
stones"  (blanks,  with  no  data)  which  seemed  to  want  to 
portray  a  filled  appearance.  It  creates  gravesites.  The  yard 
also  contains  a  collection  of  five  stones  which  were  brought 
in  from  elsewhere  as  recorded  on  the  back  of  one  of  them — 
"5  stones  removed  1928  from  H.  L.  Doyle  Farm  near  Freneau 
by  Wm.  B.  Bamford  of  Belmar."  These  consist  of  the  plain 
death's  head  motif. 

Uzal  Ward,  the  Osborn  Family,  and  one  beautiful 
John  Zuricker  (1768)  are  also  present  (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  2  - 1734 


Fig.  5  - 1768 
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Some  colonial  era  replicas  have  also  been  attempted 
but  the  motifs  rendered  would  not  have  coincided  with  the 
death  date. 

Original  footstones  remain  in  place  for  some,  but 
others  appear  in  limbo,  a  not  uncommon  fate  for  the  poor 
misunderstood  foots  tone! 

The  Terment  Cemetery  has  to  look  seriously  at  its 
contents  and  take  some  steps  in  preservation.  New  Jersey 
should  take  more  pride  in  its  elaborate  and  outstanding 
artistic  gravestone  cutting  past,  something  to  be  understood 
and  saved  and  passed  on  as  historic  cultural  value.  I  will  be 
working  with  a  New  Jersey  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  2000  to  try  to  instill  some  of  these 
concepts.    0 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  MARITIME  REGIONS 


Connecticut.  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vennont,  Labrador,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland 

Bob  Klisiewicz 

46  Granite  Street 

Webster,  MA  01570 

Tel.  (508)  943-5732 

bobklis@juno.com 


Momenta  Anigida 

The  Manchester  Union  Lender  (New  Hampshire) 
reports  on  July  2, 1999  the  troubles  that  the  Cousineau  family 
of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  ran  into  whgn  they  tried  to 
honor  their  late  father  according  to  his  wishes.  He  had 
previously  told  them  that  he  didn't  want  any  flowers  planted 
over  his  grave  when  he  passed,  and  the  family  planned  to 
abide  by  his  wishes. 

It  seems  that  his  wife,  Katherine,  who  passed  away 
a  few  years  earlier,  was  an  avid  gardener,  and  the  children 
honored  her  memory  by  placing  an  urn  on  her  side  of  the 
stone,  and  keeping  it  filled  with  blossoming  flowers.  They 
thought  that  she  would  have  liked  that. 

When  Richard  died  in  1987,  the  family  was  at  a  loss. 
He  certainly  made  it  clear  that  he  didn't  want  flowers  on  his 
side  of  the  stone,  but  to  leave  one  side  of  the  stone  empty 
would  look  odd  and  unbalanced.  The  base  of  the  stone  was 
made  to  accommodate  an  urn  on  each  side,  and  it  wouldn't 
do  to  remove  KatherLne's  urn  to  make  things  even. 

Desperate  times  make  for  desperate  solutions,  and 
soon  it  was  decided  that  if  Richard  didn't  want  flowers,  well, 
they  could  accommodate  his  wishes  and  still  balance  off  the 
stone.  Richard  did  love  his  vegetable  garden,  so  what  was 
more  reasonable  than  to  fill  his  urn  with  vegetables.  No 
sooner  said  than  done,  and  for  a  dozen  years,  the  Cousineau 


stone  sported  a  flowering  urn  on  one  side,  and  a  fruitful  urn 
on  the  other.  Life  is  made  of  compromise.  They  heard  no 
complaints  from  the  church  fathers  who  administered  the 
cemetery,  nor  from  the  families  of  other  deceased 
parishioners  buried  there. 

The  article  doesn't  make  it  clear  that  the  Cousineau 
family  actually  harvested  the  vegetables,  but  being  good 
New  Englanders,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  they  did. 

This  practice  continued  until  this  year,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  Cousineau's  daughter,  Barbara  Lemieux,  the 
church  authorities  (perhaps  fearful  that  tomatoes  today 
would  lead  to  sweet  corn  and  cabbage  in  coming  years) 
complained,  and  told  her  she  must  remove  the  tomatoes. 
She  was  informed  that  the  cemetery  regulations  did  not  allow 
for  any  plants  to  be  placed  at  the  graveside  (granted,  the 
urns  had  been  planted  and  flowering  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years  with  no  complaints,  but  we  can  assume  that  the  church 
authorities  did  not  want  to  be  thought  impetuous  in  their 
decision). 

Lemieux  got  her  hands  on  a  copy  of  the  regulation 
book  and  was  further  puzzled  when  she  could  find  no  such 
prohibition  against  plants  in  the  book.  It  appears  that  Ms. 
Lemieux  takes  the  New  Hampshire  state  motto  "Live  Free 
or  Die"  seriously,  and  she  told  the  cemetery  administration 
that  she  would  not  remove  the  tomatoes. 

Two  weeks  later,  when  the  family  visited  the  grave, 
perhaps  in  preparation  of  making  a  salad,  they  found  that 
the  tomatoes  were  "ripped  out."  This  barbarous  act  resulted 
in  a  quick  call  to  the  church,  but  produced  no  real  dialogue. 

The  family  replanted  the  tomatoes,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  newspaper  article,  they  were  still  standing  and 
flourishing.  "My  mother  loved  flowers;  my  father  loved 
vegetables.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be,"  said  Katherine 
Lemieux. 

Robin  of  Loxley's  Epitaph  . . .  (Maybe) 

As  I  was  leafing  tlirough  a  somewhat  obscure  book 
on  English  folklore,  it  was  stated  there  that  the  grave  of  Robin 
Hood  was  still  in  existence  near  Kirklees,  Yorkshire,  and,  as 
of  the  very  late  seventeenth  century  the  stone  was  still  there, 
reading  as  follows: 

Hear  undemead  dis  latil  stean 
Laiz  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington 
Nea  arcir  ver  az  hie  sa  geud 
An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud 
Sick  utlaz  az  hi  an  iz  men 
Vil  England  nivr  si  again 

Obit  24  Kal.  Dekembris  1247  (Bett  14) 

The  author  of  the  book.  Dr.  Bett,  calls  this  epitaph 
"extraordinary  gibberish"  and  says  that  it  "carmot 
possibly  be  ancient."  He  mav  be  correct,  however,  he 
does  not  in  any  way  support  this  statement,  and  later  in 
the  book  accepts  quite  readily  Chaucer's  words: 
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Se  yonder,  look  the  galaxie, 
Whiche  men  clepeth  the  melky  weye. 
For  hit  ys  white;  and  somme,  parfaye, 
Kallen  hyt  Watllynge  Strete.  (Bett  74) 

— which  to  me  looks  no  more  or  less  "extraordinary  gibberish" 
than  Robin's  stone,  and  was  written  about  the  same  time. 
Supposedly  the  Robin  Hood  epitaph  was  copied  by  a  Dr.  Gale, 
who  was  the  Dean  of  York  from  1697  to  1702,  and  presumably 
a  learned  man  in  his  own  right.  I  guess  that  we  have  Dr.  Bett 
and  Dr.  Gale  caught  in  the  game  of  "is  not!",  "is  too!,"  that 
parents  are  all  too  familiar  with  (of  course.  Dr.  Gale  is 
somewhat  handicapped  in  his  argument  by  being  dead  for 
almost  three  centuries). 

Readers  can  take  this  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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The  town  of  Heusenstarrun  lies  a  few  miles  southeast 
of  Frankfurt/ Main  in  Germany.  Its  Catholic  church  was  built 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  countess  Maria-Theresia  von 
Schonborn  decided  to  replace  the  old  Gothic  church,  which 
dated  from  the  late  thirteenth  century.  The  new  building 
was  to  serve  as  a  parochial  church  and  to  provide  burial  space 
for  the  Schonborn  family.  In  1735  she  hired  the  architect 
Balthasar  Neumann,  a  master  of  the  late  Baroque  style  who 
designed  the  Prince-Bishop's  Residence  in  Wiirzburg,  some 
sixty  miles  up  the  river  Main.  In  1744,  the  church  was 
completed  and,  in  1756,  St.  Cacilia  was  consecrated. 
Eventually  three  generations  of  the  Schonborn  family  were 
buried  there. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  stone  wall  that  encloses 
the  church  and  yard,  a  small  cross-shaped  gravemarker  can 
easily  be  overlooked  by  people  walking  down  Kirchgasse 
(Church  Street)  even  though  it  is  fitted  to  the  wall  at  eye  level. 
Presumably  it  was  saved  from  the  old  churchyard,  when  the 
grounds  were  cleared  for  the  new  building.  In  addition  to 


its  isolated  location  and  its  intricate  decoration,  the  choice 
of  fired  clay  for  a  gravemarker  makes  this  tiny  monument 
quite  unusual. 

Gotthilde  Giiterbock,  the  author  of  the  article 
"Tonernes  Grabkreuz  in  Heusenstamm"  in  a  supplement  to 
the  Atlas  fiir  Siedlungskumie,  wonders  whether  the  deceased 
woman  coirunemorated  by  this  unique  marker  was  a  potter's 
wife  or  mother.  The  craftsmanship  that  went  into  the 
execution  of  the  job  of  incising,  stamping  and  firing  the  clay 
would  have  made  it  more  valuable  at  the  time  of  its  creation 
than  it  looks  to  the  modern  eye. 

(Left)The  wall  around  St. 
Cacilia  Catholic  Church 
cemetery,  along  Kirch- 
gasse in  Heusenstamm, 
Germany.  (Below)  Detail 
of  small  cross-shaped 
gravemarker  for  Ursula 
Schwartz  embedded  in  the 
wall.. 


The  inscription  on  the  crossbar,  using  V's  for  U's  in 
the  Roman  fashion,  reads: 

VRSVLA  SCHWAR 
TZ  ANODOMINI 1614 
The  form  is  that  of  the  cross  botonnee.  The  horizontal  and 
the  vertical  bar  are  of  equal  length.  Inscription  and  decoration 
were  incised  before  the  clay  was  airdried.  Whereas  the  letters 
and  the  lines  of  tiny  dots  around  the  borders  were  done  by 
hand,  the  eight-spoke  wheels  (or  suns  or  stars)  must  have 
been  impressed  with  a  wooden  stamp.  They  appear  on  the 
rounded  ends,  as  well  as  in  a  group  of  six  arranged  around  a 
seventh  one  in  the  center,  all  within  a  single-line  circle  above 
the  transcription,  and  two  more  sets  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
vertical  bar.  One  looks  like  the  five  on  a  dice,  with  four  comers 
and  a  middle  one.  Although  the  lower  tip  of  the  cross  is  bro- 
ken off,  the  pattern  of  the  bottom  set  is  easily  reconstructed: 
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five  wheels  (or  suns  or  stars),  one  of  which  is  in  the  center, 
are  surrounded  by  small  circles,  set  in  a  large  circle,  which 
also  contains  four  loops,  giving  the  entire  design  the 
appearance  of  a  rosette. 

When  looking  at  Ursula  Schwartz's  tiny  marker  in 
its  unusual  location  I  was  struck  both  by  its  charming  appeal 
and  by  its  good  condition,  in  spite  of  the  missing  tip  (which 
may  have  broken  off  a  long  time  ago).  I  hope  that  it  will  make 
many  more  people  stop  and  wonder  who  she  was  and  why 
her  marker,  of  all  those  that  may  have  existed  in  her  century, 
has  been  preserved.  Gotthilde  Giiterbock  does  not  know  of 
any  other  earthenware  gravemarkers  of  the  period,  but 
maybe  some  AGS  members  do.  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  them. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  R.  Burgheim,  the  president 
of  the  Heusenstamm  Historical  Society,  first  of  all,  for 
pointing  out  to  me  that  the  year  of  Ursula  Schwartz's  death 
was  not  1814  but  1614,  and  also  for  providing  me  with  copies 
of  a  brochure  on  the  town's  historic  buildings  and  of 
Giiterbock's  publication.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  my  friend 
Suzanne  Kern,  who  was  walking  down  Kirchgasse  with  me 
when  we  discovered  the  tiny  cross,  and  who  later  referred 
me  to  Mr.  Burgheim.    0 
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Heritage  Books 
1540-E  Pointer  Ridge  Place 
Bowie,  MD  20716-1859 
3  volume  set:  $89.95 

Reviewed  by  Roberta  Halporn 
An  ambitious,  massive,  three-volume  set  of  listings 
of  cemeteries  for  the  complete  state  of  New  York  has  been 
released  by  the  state's  Association  of  Municipal  Historians. 
(Don't  be  misled  by  the  dates  given  in  the  title;  this  only 
indicates  the  years  it  took  to  compile  the  work.) 

It  is  available,  at  the  moment,  from  Heritage  Books 
in  Bowie,  Maryland.  "At  the  moment"  means  that  Heritage's 
publishing  policy  is  difficult  to  fathom  since  books  advertised 
in  a  catalog  only  three  months  old  can  be  out  of  print  by  the 
time  you  order  them.  Although  the  firm  specializes  in 
genealogy,  it  releases  several  titles  each  year  that  are  of 
interest  to  gravestone  students,  so  I  always  scan  its  catalog 
carefully. 

In  this  case,  each  local  librarian  was  given  the  task 
of  compiling  the  names,  addresses,  religious  or  secular  origin, 
and  status  of  every  graveyard  in  his/her  district,  and 
naturally,  the  librarians  called  on  every  local  specialist  they 
could  find,  including  this  writer.  The  results  are  extremely 
uneven,  depending  I  suppose,  on  the  enthusiasm  of  each 
recorder  for  the  task. 


The  listings  are  organized  by  county  which  makes 
them  very  difficult  to  use.  For  example,  unless  you  lived  in 
New  York  City,  you'd  never  find  Brooklyn,  because  its  county 
name  is  actually  "Kings,"  nor  our  Staten  Island  whose  name 
is  "Richmond."  I've  also  heard  of  Nassau,  Suffolk,  and 
Westchester  counties,  but  don't  ask  me  to  figure  out  where, 
for  example,  Chenango  is — too  far  upstate  for  me,  and  I 
suspect  that  is  true  for  most  of  us  New  Yorkers. 

Each  county  is  then  sorted  by  town  in  alphabetical 
order.  However,  the  erratic  production  style  (sometimes  the 
town  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  sometimes  in  upper  and 
lower  case),  makes  the  name  hard  to  locate  without  a  pointer. 
Nevertheless,  with  patient  scanning  you  may  find  thousands 
of  names  of  graveyards  you  might  never  have  heard  of. 

Examining  my  own  city,  I  have  found  about  30  sites 
which  I  had  never  heard  of  and  am  going  to  try  to  track  down. 
But  also  examining  my  own  town's  listings  I  have  found  a 
great  number  of  mistakes  and  omissions.  So  caveat  emptor  as 
my  high  school  Latin  teacher  used  to  say.  Use  this  awesome 
and  potentially  useful  guide  carefully.  Even  though 
something  is  listed,  "it  ain't  necessarily  so." 

However,  I  really  am  in  awe  of  this  collection,  flawed 
or  otherwise.  I  think  we  should  all  encourage  our  local 
librarians  to  purchase  it.  That  might  generate  enough  funds 
to  create  an  addendum  to  correct  some  of  the  errors. 


New  York  Is  a  Rubber's  Paradise 

By  Roberta  Halporn 

Center  for  Thanatology  Research 
391  Atlantic  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  NY  11217-1701 
ISBN  0-930194-54-3    72  pages. 
Price  $15.20  includes  shipping. 

Reviewed  by  Barbara  Rotundo 

Roberta  Halporn,  veteran  AGS  member  and 
dedicated  Brooklynite,  has  written  and  published  a  brief 
paperback  with  a  subtitle  that  tells  why  all  members  might 
want  a  copy  even  if  they  are  not  interested  in  rubbing:  "A 
Guide  to  New  York  City's  Cemeteries  in  the  Five  Boroughs." 

For  each  cemetery  she  gives  a  bit  of  history,  the  kinds 
of  stones  to  be  found  there,  and  whether  the  public  have 
access.  At  the  end  she  has  an  index  that  includes  obscure 
cemeteries  she  can't  find  as  well  as  very  valuable  instructions 
for  how  to  reach  by  public  transportation  those  that  are  open 
to  the  public. 

There  is  other  helpful  information:  a  few  paragraphs 
on  New  York  area  colonial  carvers,  a  brief  discussion  of 
gravestone  symbolism,  four  pages  of  words  on  gravestones 
from  foreign  languages  with  their  translations,  and  a  short 
bibliography. 

I  enjoyed  dipping  into  the  book  so  much  that  I  finally 
sat  down  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  recommend  others 
do  the  same.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  Roberta's  rubbings 
with  a  few  photographs  by  others.  0 
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NOMINATION  APPLICATION 
FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  GRAVESTONE  STUDIES 

OAKLEY  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 

About  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies  (AGS) 

The  AGS,  a  non-profit  Association,  was  founded  in  1977  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  study  and  preservation  of 
gravemarkers  of  all  periods  and  styles.  Through  its  publications,  conferences,  workshops,  and  exhibits  AGS  promotes  the 
study  of  gravestones  from  historical  and  artistic  perspectives,  expands  public  awareness  of  the  significance  of  historic 
gravemarkers  and  cemeteries,  and  encourages  individuals  and  groups  that  have  similar  interests. 

AGS  members  include  amateurs  and  professionals  as  well  as  public  and  private  groups  active  m  the  fields  of  history, 
genealogy,  anthropology,  art  history,  religion,  folk  art,  commemorative  art  and  historic  preservation. 

Mission  Statement:  The  mission  of  AGS  is  to  foster 

appreciation  of  the  cultural  significance  of 

gravestones  and  burying  grounds 

through  their  study  and  preservation. 

About  the  Oakley  Award 

The  Oakley  Award  is  presented  from  time  to  time  by  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  to  individuals  and  groups  that  have 
helped  to  advance  the  mission  of  the  Association.  Named  for  long-time  members  Rosalee  and  Fred  Oakley,  the  Certificate 
of  Merit  is  designed  to  honor  those  whose  work  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies  may  have  gone  unnoticed  or  is  worthy 
of  recognition  by  AGS.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  well  as  a  gift  of  a  book  to 
the  honoree's  local  library  in  their  name  and  that  of  AGS.    Whenever  possible  the  award  presentation  will  be  made  by  a 
local  AGS  member.  Each  year's  recipients  will  have  their  names  printed  in  the  annual  conference  book.  In  addition  they 
will  be  acknowledged  at  a  reception  held  in  their  honor  at  the  conference. 

Award  Considerations 

The  work  can  be  in  any  area  or  combination  of  areas,  such  as  gravestone  carver  attribution,  gravestone  conservation, 
gravestone  art,  gravestone  geology,  exhibits  relating  to  gravestones  and  computer  programming  for  gravestone  study; 
also  the  historical,  archaeological,  or  religious  sigruficance  of  gravestones.  Other  acceptable  subject  areas  are  the  iconog- 
raphy, poetry,  language,  and  lettering  on  gravestones.  The  work  may  be  in  many  forms,  such  as  research,  writing,  taping 
photography,  interpretive  editing,  organizational  leadership,  legislation,  financial  assistance,  and  teaching. 

Deadline 

There  is  no  deadline  for  nominations;  they  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Nominations  are  evaluated  by  the  Awards  and 
Recognition  Committee  as  received.  Those  that  the  committee  accepts  are  brought  to  the  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  final  approval. 


Please  mail  or  deliver  submissions  to: 
Oakley  Award  Nominations 
The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
278  Main  Street,  Suite  207 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 


Submission  Requirements 

Entry  submission  material  should  be  organized  for  review  by  the  Awards  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  Nomination 
Application  please  include  any  of  the  following  that  may  apply:  Newspaper  or  Magazine  articles;  Photographs  or  Slides 
(In  the  case  of  preservation  projects  please  include  a  detail  of  the  methodology  used  as  well  as  before  and  after  photos); 
Videos;  samples  of  computer  programs;  testimonials  as  well  as  any  other  supporting  evidence  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee.  All  submitted  material  becomes  the  property  of  the  AGS  and  will  not  be  returned. 

(Please  fill  out  the  reverse  side.) 
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NOMINATION  APPLICATION 
FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  GRAVESTONE  STUDIES 

OAKLEY  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 

(This  form  MUST  accompany  all  nominations) 

Organization  Nominee  Information 


Individual  Nominee  Information 

Name  of  Nominee: 


Nominee's  home  address: 


Telephone,  e-mail_ 


Affiliated  Organization  and  address  (if  any): 


Address:, 


Name  of  Organization:. 


Organization's  address,  telephone,  e-mail: 


Telephone,  e-mail . 


Contact  person's  name: 


Address:, 


Telephone,  e-mail 


Nominator  Information 

Name  of  Nominator  (contact  person:. 

Name  of  organization  (if  any): 

Nominator's  address: 


Nominator's  signature. 


-Tel.  ( )_ 


_  E-mail_ 
Date 


Description  of  Achievement 

°   Please  describe  the  reasons  for  making  the  nomination.  Included  in  the  nomination,  but  not  limited  to,  should  be  the 
following:  How  does  the  nominee's  work  or  achievement  reflect  the  AGS  mission  statement?  How  does  this  work  or 
achievement  benefit  the  community?  What,  if  any,  are  the  lasting  contributions  to  the  field  of  gravestone  study  and 
preservation  made  by  the  nominee?  (Please  attach  separate  sheet.) 

°   Please  describe  or  include  any  media  coverage  of  the  achievement. 


°  If  possible,  please  have  the  local  Historical  Society  or  Preservation  Commission  comment  on  the  significance  of  the 
achievement.  Please  make  sure  that  they  include  both  the  nominee  and  nominator's  name. 


°  Name  and  phone  number  of  the  chairperson  of  the  above  group  making  comment. 
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Members  in  the  News 


MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 

A  conference  on  historic  preservation 
on  the  theme  "Inspiring  Livable  Communities" 
sponsored  by  the  Massaschusetts  Historical 
Commission  was  held  on  September  24  ,  1999 
at  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the  offerings  was  a  Tour 
of  Hope  Cemetery  in  Worcester,  led  by  AGS 
members  WILLIAM  WALLACE, 

ExecutiveDirector  of  the  Worcester  Historical 
Museum  and  board  member  of  the  Friends  of 
Hope  Cemetery,  MINXIE  FANNIN,  and  JAMES 
FANNIN  of  Fannin  -  Lehner  Preservation 
Consultants,  as  well  as  Ann  Nelson  of  the 
Friends  of  Hope  Cemetery. 

Hope  Cemetery,  also  visited  during  the 
1997  AGS  Conference  in  Leicester,  is  city- 
owned,  168  acres  of  rolling  landscape  featuring 
striking  vistas,  numerous  mausoleums,  and 
many  fine  Victorian  monuments.  The  leaders 
discussed  cemetery  documentation  and  survey, 
building  and  materials  conservation,  and  the 
role  of  a  "friends"  organization.  Several  AGS 
members  were  tourees. 


Photo  by  Jessie  Lie  Farber. 

(Left  to  right)  Jim  Fannin,  Minxie  Fannin,  and  Bill  Wallace  discuss  the  next 
stop  on  their  tour  after  showing  the  group  the  Houghton  mausoleum.  The 
Fannins  managed  the  restoration  of  this  gothic  structure. 


Video  on  the  Work  of  David  Walters  Wins  Awards 

"Stories  in  Stone,"  produced  by  Barbara  Coles  of 
New  Hampshire  Public  Television,  has  won  the  prestigious 
first  place  award  at  the  1998  International  Telly  Awards.  It 
also  won  the  merit  award  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

The  video  is  on  the  work  of  DAVID  WATTERS  of  the 
Uruversity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  it  presents  Watters's 
discussion  of  the  history  of  early  New  England  gravestones, 
including  perspectives  on  carvers,  religion,  and  social  history. 
Featured  graveyards  include  sites  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
Salem  and  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  and  Derry,  New 
Hampshire.  The  30-minute  video  provides  a  basic 
introduction  to  early  gravestone  art. 

For  information  on  purchasing  the  video,  contact 
NHPTV,  Box  1100,  Durham,  NH  03824-4601.  David  Watters 
is  a  long-time  AGS  member  and  former  editor  of  the  AGS 
annual  journal.  Markers. 


One  of  the  carriages  on  display  at  the  Museum  fiir  Sepul- 
kralkulture — see  Calendar  announcement  on  back  cover. 


Ludwig's  Graven  Images  Reprinted  in  Soft  Cover 

Forbes  Award  wirmer  ALLAN  I.  LUDWIG  wrote 
Graven  Images  in  1965.  Long  out  of  print,  it  is  now  being 
reprinted  in  soft  cover  by  the  University  Press  of  New  En- 
gland. Mr.  Ludwig  andhiswife,Gwen  Akin,  exhibited  their 
platinum /palladium  photographic  prints  of  historic  grave- 
stones in  October  and  November,  1999  at  the  Ricco/Maresca 
Gallery  in  New  York  City.  (You  can  place  advance  orders 
now  through  the  AGS  Office.  We'll  mail  as  soon  as  we  re- 
ceive our  shipment.) 

Corrections  to  our  Fall  1999  Quarterly: 

Our  apologies  to  MARY  REILLY-McNELLAN  for 
omitting  her  name  in  the  article  on  Thursday  Late  Night 
presentations  at  the  Portland  Conference  on  page  22  of  the 
Fall  1999  Quarterly.  Mary  spoke  about  the  grant-funded 
cemetery  conservation  project  that  the  Colorado  Historical 
Society  is  engaged  in  at  their  pioneer  cemetery  in  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Also  apologies  to  LOIS  WEBSTER  who  was 
misquoted  on  page  12  of  the  sam.e  issue.  In  her  Thursday 
Late  Night  presentation  about  a  cemetery  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
she  mentioned  a  woman  who  has  become  a  cult  figure  whose 
gravesite  is  heaped  with  flowers  brought  by  people 
petitioning  her  for  help — and  we  should  have  said — 
especially  Cuban  petitioners  who  were  asking  for  help  to 
get  to  the  United  States. 

As  both  members  suggested,  perhaps  it  was  the  late 
hour!    0 
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The  Museum  fiir  Sepulkralkulture  is  showing  an  exhibit  on 
"Kiste  Kutsche  Karavan)  (Box,  Carriage,  Station  Wagon), 
which  traces  the  evolution  of  transportation  of  the  dead  from 
antiquity  to  the  present  from  Sept.  1999  through  Jan.  30, 2000. 
Although  this  show  deals  with  things  that  happen  before 
grave  monuments  are  erected,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  who 
study  the  wider  mortuary  context. 

(Museum  fiir  Sepulkralkulture,  Weinbergstr.  25-27,  D034117 
Kassel.  Tel:  Oil  49  561  91893  -  0;  Fax:  91893;  -  e-mail: 
afd.kassel@online.de. 

Cheekwood  Tennessee  Botanical  Garden  and  Museum  of 
Art  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  presents  The  Art  of  Williain 
Edmondson  from  Jan.  28  to  Apr.  23,  2000.  A  native  of  Nash- 
ville, Edmondson  (1874-1951)  was  the  first  African  American 
artist  be  be  featured  in  a  solo  show  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art  in  New  York  in  1937.  He  was  a  stone  carver,  begin- 
ning with  gravestones,  working  with  a  hand-made  chisel  on 
limestone  block  discarded  from  demolished  buildings.  He 
began  sculpting  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Hours:  Mon-Sat.  9  a.m.- 
5  p.m.,  Sunday  11  a.m. -5  p.m. 

The  Friends  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  present  the  fol- 
lowing programs: 
Sat.  Jan.  8, 10:00-11:30  a.m.  "Cherubs  and  Angels  of  Mount 


Auburn"  -  Janet  Heywood,  guide  on  walking  tour.  Snow  date, 
Jan.  15. 

Sat.,  Feb.  12, 2000, 2:00.-3:30  p.m.  "Couples— a  closer  look  at 
notable  pairs  buried  at  Mount  Auburn"  -  Barbara  Rotundo, 
presenter. 

Admission  is  $3  members  of  the  Friends;  $8  non-members. 
Free  Person-of-the-Week  Walks-  2  p.m.  Meet  at  Front  Gate. 
Mon.,  Jan.  10  -  art  collector  and  teacher  Denman  Waldo  Ross 
(1853-1935).  Thurs.  Jan.  20  -  engineer  and  professor  William 
Watson  (1834-1915).  Fri.  Feb.  4  -  Boston  mayor.  Harvard  presi- 
dent and  congressman  Josiah  Quincy  (1772-1864).  For  more 
information  on  any  of  these,  call  (617)  547-7105  or  e-mail  Janet 
Heywood  at  <jheywood@mtauburn.com>. 

Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Environmental  Management,  His- 
toric Landscape  Preservation  Program  will  host  a  day-long 
workshop  on  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Cemeteries  and 
Burial  Groimds  on  Fri.  May  12, 2000  at  Clark  University  and 
Hope  Cemetery  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Includes  plan- 
ning, conserving  gravestones,  tree  care,  cemetery  mainte- 
nance and  management.  For  cemetery  staff,  volunteers,  and 
consultants  of  historic  cemeteries  and  burial  grounds.  Reg- 
istration info,  available  in  Feb.  Call  (617)-626-1379. 


©  2000  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

To  reprint  from  the  AGS  Quarterly,  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise,  no  permission  is  needed,  provided:  (1)  the  reprint  is  used  for  educational 
purposes;  (2)  full  credit  is  given  to  the  Association  and  the  author  and /or  photographer  or  artist  involved;  and  (3)  a  copy  of  the  document  or  article  in 
wliich  the  reprinted  material  appears  is  sent  to  the  AGS  office;  and  (4)  the  item  is  not  a  graphic  which  we  have  received  permission  to  print  one  time  only. 
The  AGS  Quarterly  is  published  four  times  a  year  as  a  service  to  members  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies.  Suggestions  and  contributions  from 
readers  are  welcome.  Copies  of  most  issues  are  available  from  the  AGS  office  for  $3.00.  The  goal  of  the  AGS  Quarterly  is  to  present  timely  information  about 
projects,  literature,  and  research  concerning  gravestones. 

To  contribute  articles,  notes,  or  queries,  please  send  items  to  the  AGS  office. 

Membership  fees:  (Senior/Student,  $25;  Individual,  $30;  Institutional,  $35;  Family,  $40;  Supporting,  $65;  Life,  $1000)  Send  to  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies  office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts  01301.  The  membership  year  begins  the  month  dues  are  received  and  ends 
one  year  from  that  date. 

Journal  articles  to  be  considered  for  publication  in  Markers,  The  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies:  Please  send  articles  to  Richard 
Meyer,  Editor  of  Markers,  PO  Box  13006,  Salem,  OR  97309-1006.  His  telephone  is  (503)  581-5344  and  e-mail  address  is  meyerr@wou.edu.  The  current 
available  issue  of  Markers  is  volume  XVI. 

Address  other  correspondence  to  Denise  Webb,  Administrator,  AGS  Office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301. 
Telephone:  (413)-772-0836.  E-mail:  ags@javanet.com  CheckourWebSiteatwww.gravestonestudies.org 
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New  Elements  Spark  This  Year's 

This  summer  we  held  two  conferences, 
both  of  which  gave  our  conferees  new 
experiences,  abundant  new  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  rich  opportunities 
to  meet  new  people  and  exchange 
ideas  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

We  thank  the  two  strong 
conference  committees  who  made 
these  conferences  possible.  The  work 
is  highly  stressful,  demands  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  sharp  alertness,  and 
sometimes,  great  flexibility.  In 
addition,  the  participation  of  our 
speakers,  leaders,  teachers,  and  guides 
made  both  of  these  conferences  very 
special  experiences  and  highly 
successful  meetings.  Many  thanks  to 
all  who  participated  in  any  way  to 
make  these  conferences  memorable  to 
those  of  us  who  attended. 

There  were  some  important 
new  elements  at  each  of  these 
conferences  which  are  being 
considered  for  inclusion  in  future 
conferences.  At  the  D.C.  Conference: 

*  Videos  about  other  cemeteries 
were  shown  in  the  buses  on  the  guided 
cemetery  tours. 


Nominations  are  Requested 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  seek- 
ing nominations  for  both  the  Forbes 
and  Oakley  awards.  Write  the  AGS  Of- 
fice in  care  of  the  Awards  Committee 
to  request  information  on  submitting 
a  nomination.  Forbes  Award  nomina- 
tions should  be  submitted  by  January 
1  so  contact  the  office  right  away. 

Now  is  the  time  to  suggest  for 
nomination  either  yourself  or  others 
who  would  like  to  be  on  the  AGS  Board 
of  Trustees.  Please  send  the  name  and 
address  of  your  nominee  to  the  AGS 
Office  in  care  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

Cover  photo  by  R.  Drinkwater,  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts,  Statue  is  in  Greeti  Mount  Cemetery, 
Baltimore,  Man/land. 


Conferences 

*  A  silent  auction,  where  our 
gravestone  memorabilia  were  shared 
with  others,  raised  some  extra  money  for 
the  AGS  coffers. 

*  The  conservation  workshop  and 
participation  sessions  were  held  on 
separate  days  so  conferees  could  attend 
both  if  they  wish. 

At  the  Portland  Conference: 

*  A  meal  reflected  a  time  in  the 
locality's  history. 

*  A  visit  to  the  Philip  Foster  farm 
put  conferees  in  touch  with  the 
history  of  the  region. 

*  Our  first  dramatization  told  indi- 
vidual experiences  on  the  Oregon 
Trail.  The  pioneers  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  the  people  in  their  twentieth  cen- 
tury audience  who  care  for  and  about 
their  gravestones  and  the  cemeteries  that 
meant  so  much  to  them. 

The  summaries  of  both 
conferences  in  this  issue  are  by  Barbara 
Rotundo  with  quotes  from  others.  We 
hope  they  will  make  you  wish  you  had 
been  there  and  that  you  will  vow  to 
come  next  year! 


Call  for  Papers 

2000  AGS  Conference 

to  be  held  at  Brown  University, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

June  22-25,  2000 

We  are  looking  for  papers  about 
cemeteries  from  around  the  country  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  papers  about  the  area 
near  the  conference  site.  Proposals  and 
250-word  abstracts  are  due  February  15, 
2000.  Please  send  proposals  and  abstracts 
to  the  AGS  Office  c/o  Conference 
Program  Chair. 

Attention  Photographers: 

Would  you  like  to  contribute 
some  of  your  work  to  the  next  AGS 
Calendar?  If  so,  contact  the  AGS  Office 
before  December  31.  0 
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Broken  stone  in  Lone  Fir  Cemetery,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Photo  by  /.  Robinson. 

Directions  in  Graveyard 
Preservation:  A  Look  Back 

and  Some  Suggestions 
to  Start  the  New  Millenium 

by  Lynette  Strangstad 

In  discussing  planning  with  people,  I  often  tell  them 
regarding  a  particular  graveyard  that  if  we  don't  know 
what's  gone  before  or  what  we  have  now,  we  cannot 
even  pretend  to  direct  the  future  of  a  given  site. 

So  perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  look  at  the  field 
of  burial  ground  preservation  and  to  see  where  we've 
been  and  to  consider  where  we  want  to  go. 

Past 

When  I  was  little,  we  were  taught  that  when  we  visited  fan^ily 
graves  we  were  always  to  walk  around  a  grave,  in  aisles  or 
roads  and  never  to  walk  on  the  grave  itself.  We  went  to  great 
effort  to  take  "giant  steps"  between  graves  when  we  had  to 
cross  them.  We  held  Memorial  Day  family  picnics — family 
reunions,  really — in  which  we  visited  the  graves  and  talked 
about  old  times  I  was  too  young  to  remember.  It  seemed 
interesting  but  a  little  odd  to  me  to  be  discussing  people  that 


didn't  really  exist  for  me,  even  though  1  knew  they  mattered 
a  great  deal  to  my  mother  and  father  and  aunts  and  uncles. 

I  grew  up,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  did,  caring  for 
family  graves,  learning  respect  for  the  dead,  and  gaining  a 
sense  of  history  from  our  dead. 

Much  of  that  is  lost  these  days,  as  families  become 
more  and  more  mobile,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  result  is  not  only  fewer  visits  to  the  family 
grave  plot,  but  a  disassociation  of  children  from  cemeteries 
in  general — these  graves  do  not  belong  to  anyone  they 
know — and  perhaps  this  leads  to  an  increase  in  vandalism 
and  general  acts  of  disrespect. 

At  the  very  least,  it  contributes  to  a  lack  of  feeling 
connected.  Lacking  this  opportunity  to  learn  to  respect  the 
past  and  to  understand  the  dead  as  "ours,"  children  have 
also  lost  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  respect  what  has  gone 
before,  and  so  have  lost  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  respect 
Ufe. 

By  bringing  back  children — and  adults,  alike — to 
cemetery  preservation,  we  recormect  with  the  sense  of  respect 
and  history  which  can  be  learned  in  cemeteries  much  as, 
years  ago,  we  learned  it  simply  by  belonging  to  our  families. 
Perhaps  cemetery  preservation  is  the  new  tradition  which 
supplants  the  earlier  one. 

My  experience  in  cemeteries  tells  me  that, 
historically,  every  forty  years  or  so,  there's  a  new  revival  of 
interest  in  cemeteries,  at  least  in  "fixing  the  stones"  and  often 
in  "fixing  up  the  cemetery."  It  was  during  these  efforts  that 
the  greatest  change  took  place. 

Forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  people  who  "fixed" 
the  stones  and  tended  their  family  plots  had  never  heard, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  and  her  early 
work  in  appreciating,  cataloging,  and  photographing 
gravemarkers. 

But  by  thirty  years  ago,  when  Peter  Benes  examined 
stonecutters  and  their  art,  gravestone  rubbing  was  growing 
in  popularity,  at  least  in  New  England,  and  historic 
preservation  was  a  new  field  which  centered  on  the 
restoration  of  the  grand  houses  of  famous  historical  figures. 
A  few  years  later,  AGS  was  born. 

Partly  as  a  result,  perhaps,  in  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies,  people  began  "restoring"  their  old  cemeteries. 
These  restorations  were  often  cemetery-wide  in  scale  (rather 
than  families  tending  to  individual  plots)  and  were  often 
initiated  by  municipalities  or  nonprofit  groups  such  as  the 
DAR. 

Their  focus  was  on  beautifying  the  site  and  they 
tended  to  follow  the  trend  of  the  day  regarding  houses:  while 
they  couldn't  remove  later  sections  of  the  cemetery  (popular 
in  house  restoration),  they  could — ,and  did — ,  remove 
"unsightly"  features:  an  old  gnarled  tree,  perhaps,  or  plot 
corner  markers  or  copings,  maybe  an  ironwork  fence  that 

needed  repair,  and  often  footstones And  walks  and  roads 

were  paved  for  easier  access. 
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I  have  a  file  in  my  office  of  "how-not-to"  books,  one 
in  which  "an  old  derelict  cemetery"  was  turned  into  an 
"inviting  city  park"  by:  a)  removing  the  stones;  b)  adding 
paths  and  roads  and  trees  and  shrubs;  c)  making  paths  and 
walkways  and  benches  out  of  the  old  stones.  Little  of  the 
earlier  site  remained,  including  respect  for  the  dead  who  lay 
beneath  it. 

All  these  changes  made  sites  prettier  and  more 
accessible  to  the  public,  but  it  also  took  away  some  of  the 
reason  the  public  wanted  to  visit  the  site  in  the  first  place:  it 
decreased  the  historic  value  of  the  site  and  added  to  the  loss 
of  what  we  today  identify  as  significant  historic  fabric. 

By  the  early  1980s  we  still  talked  of  restoring 
cemeteries  but,  again  taking  a  cue  from  the  historic 
preservation  and  stone  conservation  fields,  we  began  to  talk 
in  terms  of  cemetery  preservation.  Many  of  the  techniques 
used  could  be  directly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  historic 
preservation  on  historic  building  stones.  We  learned  to  repair 
stones  with  blind  dowels  and  adhesive,  as  gravestone  repair 
was  adapted  from  building  stone  repair. . . . 

In  the  80s,  slowly  the  message  was  getting  out  about 
preserving  even  broken  markers.  But  it  took  a  while  longer 
for  the  general  public  to  grasp  the  significance  of  vegetation. 
One  day  late  in  that  decade,  I  received  a  phone  call.  The 
group  wanted  me  to  visit  their  site.  Trying  to  grasp  the  scope 
of  the  project,  as  I  always  do,  I  asked  questions:  how  many 
markers?  how  many  acres?  how  early?  what  stone 
materials?  what  vegetation? 

The  answer  to  that  question  was,  "You  don't  have  to 
worry  about  the  vegetation.  We  just  scraped  the  entire  site 
clean."  So  much  for  what  we  might  have  learned  from  that 
resource. 

At  another  site,  we  were  researching  a  largely 
unchanged  African- American  churchyard  and  were  excited 
to  find  a  wealth  of  vegetation,  along  with  grave  goods  and 
more  conrmon  markers.  We  brought  in  an  ethnobotanist  to 
catalogue  the  rich  variety  of  plants  at  the  site. . . .  We  held  a 
dinner  to  report  on  our  progress.  When  we  arrived.  .  .  [we 
discovered]  the  caretaker,  upon  learning  there  was  to  be  an 
important  dinner,  "cleaned  up"  the  site,  removing  gravegoods 
and  overgrown  but  very  early  plantings. . . . 

Present 

It  is  the  early  1990s.  The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  acknowledged  cemeteries  with  a  Task  Force  on 
Cemetery  Protection  and  Management  and  also  a  booklet 
on  Preserving  Historic  Cemeteries.  The  National  Park 
Service  issues  guidelines  on  cemetery  preservation,  as  it 
already  had  done  for  other  types  of  sites. 

By  the  mid-'90s  cemeteries  have  become  cultural 
resources;  the  concepts  of  "historic  landscape"  and  later, 
"cultural  landscape,"  gain  popularity;  we  increasingly  view 
sites  as  parts  of  larger  entities:  other  sites  become  part  of  the 
viewscape  of  cemeteries  just  as  cemeteries  are  part  of  the 
viewscape  of  other  sites,  and  sites  are  recognized  as  being 


fundamentally  interlocked.  Any  site  is  bigger  than  itself. 

Planning  was  and  is  probably  a  harder  "sell"  than 
trying  to  teach  people  about  specific  concerns  in  a  cemetery. 
Dollars  are  always  hard  to  come  by  and  people  want  to  see 
immediate  results. 

Still,  with  increasing  interest  and  public 
acknowledgement  by  preservation  groups,  archaeologists 
and  cultural  resource  firms  begin  to  offer  planning  services. 
On  the  conservation /technical  side,  monument  dealers' 
magazines  lead  dealers  and  individuals  to  enter  the  field  of 
gravestone  conservation. 

And,  of  course,  the  field  is  seen  as  a  potentially 
lucrative  business  by  some  individuals  who  know  nothing 
about  historic  preservation,  and  a  few  think  it  would  be  a 
great  opportunity  to  make  a  lot  of  money  without  the  need 
for  any  special  skills  or  education. 

How  have  technical  resources  changed  in  the  last 
few  years?  Unfortunately,  not  as  much  as  we  might  like.  We 
are  still  largely  in  the  infancy  of  stone  conservation,  and  while 
we  have  adhesives  not  available  in  the  '60s,  we  are  still  using 
methods  largely  available  in  the  '80s.  Some  experimental 
work  is  being  done  using  glass  or  aluminum  or  carbon  rods, 
composites  are  being  improved,  and  some  consolidants  are 
being  used  experimentally.  We're  still  waiting  for  the  ideal 
biocide,  and  we  still  have  pretty  much  the  same  problems 
regarding  longevity  and  repair  of  difficult  breaks  or 
vulnerable  stones  that  we  had  twenty  years  ago.  And  it  is 
still  skilled,  labor-intensive  work,  so  it  is  still  expensive. 


Another  broken  stone  in  Lone  Fir  Cemeten/. 
Photo  by  ].  Robinson 
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Future 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Where  should  our  focus  he  in 
the  next  ten-twenty  years? 

Some  of  you  may  expect  me  to  say  that  in  the  next 
decade  what  we  really  need  is  to  develop  better  conservation 
methods  and  train  more  super-professionals  and  thaf  s  what 
is  important.  Well,  hopefully,  conservation  scientists  will  find 
major  breakthroughs  in  solving  our  conservation  problems. 

But  I  hope  that  the  rest  of  us  will  concentrate  on 
public  education.  Public  education  could  have  prevented 
some  of  the  disasters  I've  told  you  about.  And  it  can  lead 
more  and  more  good  professionals  into  the  field. 

•  It  can  be  instrumental  in  colleges  offering  courses  in 
historic  cemetery  preservation. 

•  It  can  be  influential  in  planning — or  getting  funding 
for  that  old  cemetery  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

•  It  can  force  politicians,  both  local  and  state,  to 
examine  legal  issues,  funding,  and  care. 

•  It  can  teach  school  children — and  their  parents — the 
importance  and  the  pleasures  of  old  cemeteries,  and  it 
just  might  be  the  most  important  tool  for  cemetery 
preservation  we  can  develop  in  the  next  decade. 

Public  education  can  take  many  forms: 

•  For  one  community  it  might  be  school  children 
learning  how  to  do  historical  research;  in  another  it 
might  be  a  5K  run,  or  a  Victorian  ice  cream  social,  or 
perhaps  an  elegant  soiree. 

•  It  might  be  that,  on  Halloween,  instead  of  talking 
about  ghosts  in  the  cemetery,  one  community 
might  have  an  evening  discussion  about  All  Hallow's 
Eve,  and  the  next  day  maybe  a  living  history  tour  with 
actors  representing  historical  figures  buried  there. 

•  And  maybe  one  or  two  of  those  historical  figures  might 

not  even  be  someone  known  to  be  buried  there,  but  is, 
instead  the  stonemason  who  built  the  intricate  tomb 
he's  standing  next  to.  And  he  can  explain  how  the 
style  was  chosen  and  the  difficulties  he  encountered. 

•  A  woman  who  is  mourning  her  spouse  and  is  at  his 

graveside  might  talk  about  the  flowers  she  chose, 
where  she  got  them,  why  she  chose  them.  Someone 
might  even  talk  about  a  "cemetery  restoration"  they 
took  part  in  a  hundred  years  ago! 

•  It  can  also  mean  adopting  a  stone  as  part  of  a  fund- 
raising  effort. 

•  Or  talking  to  the  newspaper  or  your  legislator 
regarding  a  family  site  to  which  the  descendants 


are  denied  access  or  maybe  one  in  the  middle  of  a 
proposed  development. 

Fortunately,  public  education  is  something  we  can 
all  take  part  in:  our  job  is  to  become  knowledgeable  about 
cemeteries  in  general,  or  one  cemetery  in  particular,  if  that 
is  our  bent,  and  working  within  our  community,  our  state, 
to  help  others  realize  the  significance  of  these  historic  sites, 
the  need  for  funding  and  care,  and  the  appropriate  means 
of  caring  for  them. 

Does  that  sound  like  what  you're  already  doing? 
Of  course  it  is.  Every  one  here  tonight  is  in  some  way  an 
ambassador  for  our  cemeteries,  which  have  no  voice  without 
us.  Each  of  us  is  contributing  to  that  larger  body  of 
information  regarding  cemeteries.  I  can  hardly  emphasize 
enough  how  much  each  of  us  is  needed  in  this  effort. 

To  all  of  you,  I  say  only,  "Keep  up  the  good  work!"0 

Copyright  1999.  Lynette  Strangstad.  All  rights  reserved.  Reprinted  with 
permission  from  her  banquet  speech  at  the  Philip  Foster  Homestead  at  the 
Portland  Conference.  Stone  Faces  and  Sacred  Places,  PO  Box  59,  Mineral 
Point,  WI  53565.  Tel:  (608)987-3222.  E-mail;  strangstad@aol.com. 
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Fig.  1  Side  panel  of  the  chest-tomb  of  Governor  Edward  Nott 

(d.  1718).  Bruton  Parish  Chiircliyard.  Williamsburg.  Virginia 

All  plwtographs  and  illustrations  by  J.  D.  Pezzoni 

Virginia  Graveyards: 
A  Materials  Perspective 

by].  Daniel  Pezzoni 

Virginia's  graveyards  are  places  of  amazing 
diversity,  beauty,  and  historical  interest.  In  them  are 
represented  many  aspects  of  the  Commonwealth's  nearly 
400-year  development,  from  ethnicity  and  social  history 
to  technology  and  transportation.  A  short  article  cannot 
portray  this  variety  in  all  its  richness,  so  instead  I  have 
chosen  to  concentrate  on  a  single  theme — materials — 
using  stone  and  wood  and  iron  and  concrete  as  a  looking 
glass  to  reflect  the  state's  history  and  culture. 

Virginia's  first  English  colonists,  settled  in  the  low- 
lying  Tidewater  where  they  confronted  a  scarcity  of  suitable 
carving  stone.  For  the  wealthiest  planters  the  solution  was 
to  import  professionally-made  stone  monuments  from 
England.  Williamsburg's  Bruton  Parish  churchyard  has  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  accessible  collections  of  these 
spectacular  memorials  (Fig.  1).  Most  were  probably  made 
in  London  workshops,  where  the  planters's  factors  resided, 
and  their  well-proportioned  composition,  voluptuous 
carving,  and  art-studio  pastiches  of  memento  mori  contrast 
with  the  stylization  and  didacticism  of  the  New  England 
tombstones.  Virginia's  English-made  memorials  emphasize 
the  colony's  cultural  and  economic  dependence  on  the 
homeland.  Their  refinement  and  worldliness  mirror  the 
aristocratic  structure  of  colonial  Virginia  society. 


The  cemeteries  of  Virginia's  port  towns 
illustrate  a  countervailing  current  in  the  import 
trade.  Slate  tombstones  of  New  England 
manufacture  began  to  appear  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Usually  these  marked 
the  graves  of  New  England  natives  who  had 
died  in  Virginia  while  on  business, 
apprenticeship,  or  matrimony.  New  England 
tombstones — found  elsewhere  in  the  coastal 
South  as  well — trace  the  far-flung  influence  of 
the  New  England  maritime  empire. 

Only  the  planter  and  mercantile  elite 
could  afford  imported  stone  monuments.  Most 
Virginians,  free  and  slave  alike,  had  to  make  do 
with  cruder  and  less  permanent  memorials. 
Many  of  these  were  of  wood,  more  available 
than  stone  in  the  Tidewater.  Interestingly, 
however,  wooden  markers  appear  to  have 
survived  mainly  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
where  stone  was  plentiful.  A  hot,  moist, 
unforgiving  climate  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
relative  scarcity  of  wooden  gravemarkers  in  the  Tidewater, 
although  pockets  likely  survive  in  the  more  remote 
graveyards,  as  is  the  case  across  the  border  in  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

The  richest  source  for  our  understanding  of 
Virginia's  wooden  gravemarkers  is  the  photographic  record 
of  Civil  War  cemeteries,  where  war-time  exigencies  favored 
wood  over  stone.  Estimates  of  the  dead  buried  in  the 
Confederate  section  of  Richmond's  Hollywood  Cemetery 
alone  number  from  11,000  to  18,000,  each  soldier  provided 
with  a  headboard  by  the  cemetery  management.  Civil  War 
photographs  also  show  the  prevalence  of  wooden  railings 
and  palings  constructed  around  graves,  a  deterrent  to 
marauding  livestock.  A  related  form  is  the  gravehouse,  of 
which  several  survive  in  Franklin  County  in  the  southwest 
Piedmont.  Even  today  the  graves  of  the  less  affluent  are 
occasionally  marked  with  wooden  memorials. 

Eventually  talented  stonecarvers  settled  in  Virginia. 
An  early  magnet  was  the  Aquia  quarries  of  Stafford  County, 
convenient  to  shipping  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Ranging  in 
color  from  cream  to  honey  to  reddish  brown,  Aquia 
sandstone  appears  in  colonial  edifices  such  as  Gunston  Hall 
and,  appropriately,  Aquia  Church,  completed  in  1757. 
Aquia's  churchyard  contains  some  of  the  earliest  work  in 
the  stone,  robustly  carved  mid-eighteenth-century  ledgers 
and  table  tombs  that  are  British  in  character.  In  the  cemeteries 
of  nearby  Fredericksburg  are  found  Aquia  sandstone 
monuments  dating  to  the  decades  around  1800,  a  period 
during  which  the  federal  government  brought  over  Scottish 
stonecutters  to  carve  Aquia  stone  for  the  White  House  and 
other  projects  in  the  nation's  capital.  Presumably  some  of 
these  Scotsmen  made  gravestones. 

Another  ethnic  tradition  developed  in  Southwest 
Virginia  where  in  the  early  1800s  Germanic  settlers  car\'ed 
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exuberant  monuments  out  of  local  freestone.  Related  to  this 
tradition,  which  has  been  documented  by  Klaus  Wust  and  J. 
Roderick  Moore,  is  the  densely  ornamented  work  of  B.  F. 
Spyker  from  the  1820s-1830s  period  that  survives  principally 
in  Montgomery  County  (Fig.  2).  Other  Germanic  stones, 
generally  cruder  in  execution,  occur  throughout  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  Northern  Virginia's  Loudoun 
County. 

Distinctive  traditions  also  arose  alongside  quarrying 
operations  devoted  to  specialty  stones  like  soapstone  and 
slate.  Soapstone  was  worked  in  the  western  Piedmont  from 
the  early  1800s  into  the  twentieth  century.  So  named  for  its 
soapy  feel,  the  product  of  a  high  talc  content,  Virginia 
soapstone  comes  in  hues  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  Its 
softness  when  first  quarried  allowed  it  to  be  shaped  with 
woodworking  tools,  and  in  the  Southwest  highland  county 
of  Floyd  soapstone  monuments  received  delicately  incised 
ornament  and  the  molded  and  chamfered  edges  typical  of 
furniture  making.  The  Floyd  County  work  appears  to  be  a 
northern  extension  of  the  vigorous  North  Carolina  soapstone 
traditions  documented  by  M.  Ruth  Little  and  others. 

Welsh  stonecutters  gravitated  to  the  slate  quarries 
of  the  central  Piedmont  after  the  Civil  War.  Mantels  and 
roofing  slates  were  their  primary  stock  in  trade,  but  they  also 
made  tombstones,  often  for  their  countrymen.  In 
Charlottesville's  Oakwood  Cemetery  is  a  monument 
inscribed  in  Welsh  and  dedicated  to  William  Morris,  who 
died  from  an  accident  in  his  own  slate  quarry  in  1867.  The 
Morris  monument  takes  the  form  of  a  coffin  stone  between 
head  and  foot  stones — a  common  British  configuration.  The 
headstone's  distinctive  cloverleaf  top  is  seen  elsewhere  in 
the  region  on  monuments  signed  by  Welshman  M.  R.  Jones, 
who  was  associated  with  quarries  in  Buckingham  County, 
the  center  of  the  state's  slate  industry. 

Granite  occurs  along  the  fall  line  and  was  quarried 
extensively  near  Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg. 


l-'ig.  2  Detail  uj  an  l820s-lS30s  B.  F.  Spyker  iiieniorial 
in  a  Montgomery  County  cemetery. 


Fig.  3  A  nineteetith-centuiy  Augusta  Coimty  cast-iron  memorial 
decorated  with  finials  and  folk  motifs. 

The  advent  of  power  tools  and  enhancements  to  the  state's 
rail  networks  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  led  to  an  export 
trade  in  Virginia  granite.  An  early  and  important  work  in 
the  material  is  the  Confederate  soldier's  memorial  in 
Richmond's  Hollywood  Cemetery,  modeled  on  the  classical 
Pyramid  of  Cestius.  The  ninety-foot-tall  monument  was 
designed  by  engineer  Charles  H.  Dimmock  and  completed 
in  1869.  By  the  1880s  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  locally 
quarried  granite  came  to  replace  marble  as  the  material  of 
choice  for  the  largest  monuments — lofty  needlelike  obelisks 
that  tested  the  limits  of  the  material's  strength. 

Ironmaking  flourished  in  Virginia  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  James  Hunter  produced 
camp  utensils  and  weaponry  for  Virginia  forces  during  the 
Revolution;  his  Stafford  County  grave  is  enclosed  with  iron 
palings.  A  coffin-shaped  iron  slab  in  Bristol's  East  Hill 
Cemetery  indicates  the  grave  of  pioneer  settler  and 
Revolutionary  War  hero  Evan  Shelby,  who  died  in  1794.  Most 
iron  gravemarkers  date  to  the  mid-1 880s,  the  apogee  of  the 
industry,  and  they  range  throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
state  where  ironmaking  was  prevalent.  A  type  with  round- 
arched  tympanum  is  most  common,  but  there  are  more 
unusual  examples  with  pointed  and  castellated  tops  (Fig.  3). 

Commercial  potters  operating  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  occasionally  produced  ceramic  gravemarkers.  Like 
iron  monuments,  these  were  often  made  for  deceased 
relatives  of  the  craftsmen.  A  marker  of  arresting  folk  design 
is  attributed  to  the  Fulton  Pottery,  which  operated  in 
Allegheny  and  Botetourt  counties  from  the  late  1860s  the 
mid-1890s  (Fig.  4).  The  inscription  side  commemorates  two 
members  of  the  Davis  family;  the  back  features  a  stylized 
tree-of-life  motif. 

With  the  popularization  of  concrete  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  whites  and  especially  African-Americans 
explored  the  creative  possibilities  of  the  material.  Norfolk's 
Elmwood  and  Calvary  cemeteries  preserve  many  concrete 
memorials  from  the  1930s  and  1940s,  a  period  of  economic 
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Fig.  4.  The  late-nineteenth- 
century  Davis  marker, 
attributed  to  the  Fulton  Pottery 
of  Allegheny  and  Botetourt 
counties. 

(From  a  photograph 
by  Kurt  C.  Riiss). 


hardship  and  materials  shortage 
that  encouraged  the  use  of  con- 
crete (Fig.  5).  In  one  section  of 
Calvary  Cemetery  a  concrete 
obelisk  stands  in  a  cluster  of  con- 
crete ledgers  and  upright  mark- 
ers— the  marble  fauna  of  an 
ante-bellum  cemetery  reinter- 
preted in  concrete  in  the  mid- 
twentieth  century. 

A  remarkable  set  of 
painted  concrete  markers  of  re- 
cent date  is  found  in  a  Method- 
ist church  cemetery  near  Freder- 
icksburg. Their  unpainted  sides 
are  ornamented  with  Christmas 
tree  cookie  cutouts  and  in- 
scribed "Known  Only  To  God." 
Their  painted  sides  depict 
Elysian  scenes:  homes  nestled 
among  trees,  a  woman  in  a 
white  gown  leading  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon  piled  with  golden 
flowers,  a  bowl  of  red  roses. 
These  delightful  modern 
gravemarkers  demonstrate  the 
undiminished  desire  of  Virgin- 
ians to  memorialize  their  loved 
ones  with  imagination  and 
beautv  0 
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Fig.  5.  A  1940s  concrete  headstone  in  Norfolk's  Calvary  Cemetery. 

This  article  is  from  the  paper  Mr  Pezzoni  gave  at  the  Washington,  DC 
Conference,  June  1 999.  Landmark  Preservation  Associates,  6  Houston  Street, 
Lexington,  VA  24450.  Tel.  (540)  464-5315 

e-mail:  gilespezzoni@rockbridge.net 
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The  Washington,  D.C. 
Conference 


The  site  of  the  1999  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 
Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  was  George  Mason 
University.  The  Fairfax,  Virginia,  campus  was  large  and 
attractive,  dotted  with  trees  and  with  air-conditioned 
buildings,  a  fact  we  appreciated  since  the  weather  grew 
warmer  and  more  humid  as  the  week-end  progressed. 

"Early  Birds"  arrived  on  Tuesday  eager  for  the 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  pre-conference  activities. 

WEDNESDAY  TOURS 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  Pre-Conference  Tour 

Wednesday  was  spent  getting  acquainted  with  the  campus 
and  with  a  pre-conference  tour  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in 
Georgetown.  Established  in  1849,  Oak  Hill  is  a  beautifully 
landscaped  example  of  the  Rural  Cemetery  Movement. 
MARY  ANN  BODAYLA,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  described  her 
experience  of  Oak  Hill  this  way: 

...  It  is  best  described  as  a  cemetery-in-the-round  with 
many  descending  levels  switchbacking  here  and  there. 
Some  of  the  graves  and  tombs  seemed  almost  precar- 
iously perched  along  some  of  the  natural  and  man-made 
narrow  ridges  pirouetting  to  lower  levels.  Visions  of 
Dante's  Inferno  danced  through  our  thoughts  as  we 
carefully  wound  our  way  downwards,  quickly  passing 
through  treeless  hot  spots,  seeking  relief  under  the  shade 
of  the  many  lovely  trees.  ...  I  was  delighted  with  the 
irregularly  shaped  black  stone  marker  carved  with  ocean 
waves  and  the  more  subtle  one  with  a  depression  on 
top  that  filled  with  water  perhaps  for  the  birds  to  bathe 
in  ...  . 
A  number  of  people  remarked  the  only  downside  to  the 
tour  was  that  no  photography  was  allowed  by  the  ceme- 
tery management. 


Late  Night  at  the  Monuments 

The  bus  tour  of  the  national  monuments  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  a  great  success.  The  first  stop  was  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Along  with  hundreds  of  other  visitors,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  famous  sculpture  of  seated  Lincoln  by 
Daniel  Chester  French.  It  was  exciting  to  walk  away  from  it 
and  down  the  steps  and  enjoy  the  view  across  the  reflecting 
pool  of  the  flood-lit  Washington  Monument,  completely 
encased  in  its  scaffolding.  (It  will  not  surprise  AGS  members 
that  more  repairs  are  needed  for  the  monument  than 
originally  anticipated.  We  know  about  the  weathering  of 
stone!) 

A  National  Park  ranger  met  us  there  and  gave  us 
some  background  on  the  area  we  were  visiting.  Then  he  led 
us  to  the  Vietnam  Memorial.  The  walk  by  that  simple  black 
wall  filled  with  names  is  a  truly  moving  experience.  We 
crossed  back  past  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  Korean  War 
Memorial  with  its  nineteen  individual  life-sized  soldiers 
crossing  a  field,  spotlights  capturing  their  expressions — and 
then  to  the  bus,  which  drove  us  to  the  new  memorial  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  This  is  a  series  of  alcoves  using 
stones,  water,  words,  and  bronze  sculptures  to  remind  us  of 
the  depression,  the  New  Deal,  and  the  Second  World  War, 
— the  essential  parts  FDR  played  in  the  lives  of  Americans. 
There  is  one  sculpture  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  but  some  of  us 
feel  she  deserves  a  memorial  of  her  own. 

As  we  prepared  to  leave  the  monuments,  the  bus 
stopped  long  enough  for  a  quick  walk  to  the  glowing 
Jefferson  Memorial. 

THURSDAY  PRE-CONFERENCE  WORKSHOPS 

Thursday  morning  three  buses  took  conferees  to  the  activity 
they  had  chosen:  documenting  markers,  hands-on 
conservation  work,  or  grant- writing  and  fund  raising. 

Documentation  Workshop 

JUNE  HADDEN  HOBBS  of  Boiling  Springs,  North  Carohna, 

described  the  Documenting  Markers  Workshop: 

The  Documenting  Markers  Workshop  in  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery  taught  participants  to  record  gravemarkers 
while  producing  works  of  art.  ROBERTA  HALPORN  led 
the  session  on  rubbings,  beginning  with  simple  crayon 
impressions  and  moving  on  to  more  advanced 
techniques  to  record  bas-relief  images.  Roberta 
emphasized  care  for  both  stones  and  AGS  members.  All 
participants  were  instructed  to  wear  light-colored 
trousers  "so  ticks  will  be  more  visible." 

Meanwhile,  SUSAN  GALLIGAN  taught  conferees  to 
make  foil  impressions  of  gravestones,  a  technique  she 
has  created  and  perfected.  Even  those  of  us  with  no 
artistic  talent  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  images 
caught  in  aluminum  foil  carefully  sculpted  to  plaster 
casts  and  finished  with  a  layer  of  water-based  paint  that 
emphasized  details  after  it  was  wiped  off.  In  the  third 
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session,  led  by  FKANK  CALIDONN A,  participants  learned 
from  watching  a  professional  in  action.  Frank 
emphasized  recording  crisp,  clear  images  of  stones  over 
artistic  interpretation.  Seeing  gravestones  through  the 
eyes  of  artists  made  this  workshop  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  the  conference. 


f  0(7  impression  made  by  jiidy  Winkler,  Trenton,  New  jersey 

at  the  Documenting  Markers  Workshop  led  by  Susan  Galligan. 

Photo  by  /.  L.  Farber 

Conservation  Workshop 

FRED  OAKLEY,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  described  the 

Conservation  Workshop: 

The  logistics  for  supporting  a  conservation  workshop 
are  daunting  for  the  staff.  Having  everything  in  readiness 
for  participants  requires  hours  of  planning  and  thorough 
preparation  to  ensure  the  very  best  educational 
experience  possible  for  those  people  who  are  interested 
in  this  particular  activity. 

Our  Workshop  Chair  was  DAVID  VIA.  Fortunately 
for  us  David  has  a  van  filled  with  practically  every  tool 
and  all  materials  necessary  for  such  an  event.  His 
equipment  was  greatly  augmented  by  TOM  and  MELVIN 
MASON,  board  members  of  Congressional  Cemetery, 
who  had  two  tripods  made  for  our  use  and  their  future 
use.  Additionally,  Congressional  provided  the  sand  and 
gravel,  wheel  barrows,  water  hose,  and  bricks  for  the 
resetting  operations. 

Having  all  this  material  and  equipment  fully 
deployed  awaiting  our  "students"  took  about  10  hours 
over  two  days  plus  time  to  choose  the  best  stones  for 
treatment. 

Conferees  first  gathered  in  the  Chapel  for  informative 
lectures  by  the  staff  members.   Conferees  were  divided 


into  work  groups  of  four,  each  with  a  staff  person  to 
supervise  and  augment  earlier  instructions  on  process 
and  materials. 

David  continued  with  "field  instruction"  describing 
conditions  that  had  affected  two  stones  as  examples  of 
procedures  and  circumstances  that  probably  led  to  their 
substantial  deterioration. 

JIM  FANNIN  gathered  the  entire  group  together  to 
demonstrate  a  simple  adhesive  repair  procedure  on  a 
marble  stone,  focusing  on  surface  preparation, 
application  of  an  adhesive,  and  clamping  the  parts  to 
ensure  careful  orientation  of  the  two  pieces. 

Despite  a  very  warm  day  each  work  group  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  "hands  on"  experience  by  cleaning, 
resetting  ( ensuring  the  stone  was  plumb  and  level),  and 
securing  stones  in  recessed  bases  using  a  high  lime 
mortar  mix.  Some  stones  were  braced  to  keep  them  up- 
right while  epoxy  or  mortar  set. 

Evaluation  forms  filled  out  by  participants  reflected 
their  enthusiastic  response  to  all  features  of  the 
workshop  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pleasure  and 
experience  gained  from  "hands-on"  activity. 

The  staff:  David  Via,  chair;  Jim  Fannin;  C.R.Jones; 
Charles  Marchant ;  Fred  Oakley;  and  Brenda  Reynolds 

Grants  and  Funding  Workshop 

CATHY  WILSON  of  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania,  described 

the  Grants  Workshop: 

The  Grants  and  Funding  Workshop  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Nineteen  conferees  and  eight  speakers  spent  the  day  in 
a  comfortably-appointed  board  room  at  the  Trust's 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  moderator  for 
the  session  was  Mark  Longo,  the  Director  of 
Development  Services  at  the  Trust.  Mr.  Longo  provided 
participants  with  a  workshop  packet  which  detailed  the 
day's  busy  agenda.  The  schedule  included  nine 
addresses: 


Workshop  chair  David  Via  (right)  demonstrates  hozv  to  reset  a  stone. 
Photo  by].  O'Brien. 
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C.  R.  Jones  and  Charles  Marchafit  (standing)  supervise  conferees 

(kneeling)  resetting  a  stone  at  the  Conservation  Workshop. 

Photo  by  ].  O'Brien 

Welcome  -  Mark  Longo,  Director  of  Development 
Services 

Grants  101:  The  Basics  -  What  You  Need  to  Know 
to  Get  Started  -  Mark  Longo 

Surf's  Up!  -  Using  the  Internet  to  Identify  Funding 
Opportunities  -  Sara  Grieco,  Contacts  and  Grants 
Assistant 

The  Once  and  For  All  No  Nonsense,  Down  and 
Dirty  Proposal  Kit  -  The  Basics  of  Proposal  Writing  - 
Joseph  Barbeto  and  Danielle  Furlich,  co-authors  of 
Writing  for  a  Good  Cause:  The  Complete  Guide  to  Crafting 
Proposals  and  Other  Persuasive  Pieces 

Preparing  for  the  New  Millennium  -  The  Save 
America's  Treasures  Program  -  Ariane  McCarthy, 
Program  Manager 

Money  You  Can  'Trust'  -  The  Preservation  Services 
Fund  Program  -  Leslie  Stalcup,  Preservation  Services 
Fund  Coordinator 

Money  For  Monuments  -  The  Save  Outdoor 
Sculpture  Program  -  Daria  Gasparini,  Program 
Assistant  for  Save  Outdoor  Sculpture 

'Risky  Business'  Meets  'All  in  the  Family'  - 
Foundation  and  Corporate  Philanthropy  -  Carma 
Fauntleroy,  Director  of  Foundation  and  Corporate 
Philanthropy 

Go  Forth  and  Get  Grant  Money  -  Wrap-up  and 
Conclusions  -  Mark  Longo 

RUTH  SHAPLEIGH-BROWN  of  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
noted: 

The  information  was  wonderful.  We  were 
provided  with  lots  of  handout  material.   1  have  been 


making  more  copies  since  I've  been  home  and  sharing  it 
with  many.  The  speakers  were  excellent,  did  a  terrific  job 
at  making  us  feel  comfortable,  and  took  much  of  the 
"mystique"  out  of  the  whole  grant  application  hassle.  They 
were  informative,  helpful  and  very  frank  about  how  the 
process  works. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  ACTIVITIES 

As  we  gathered  in  the  auditorium  Thursday  night,  SUSAN 
OLSEN,  Conference  Chair,  welcomed  us  to  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.C.  She  introduced  our  keynote  speaker, 
DWIGHT  YOUNG,  Senior  Communications  Associate  with  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  Since  the  National 
Trust  was  a  sponsor  for  the  conference  and  had  contributed 
funds  for  the  conservation  workshop  at  Congressional 
Cemetery,  Susan  had  invited  Richard  Moe,  president  of  the 
Trust,  to  be  the  keynote  speaker,  but  he  was  unable  to  come. 
Sue  pointed  out  with  a  smile  that  in  listening  to  Dwight  Young 
we  were  probably  hearing  the  talk  directly  from  him  that  he 
would  have  written  for  Dick  Moe. 

Dwight  illustrated  his  talk  with  slides  he  had  taken 
of  cemeteries  all  around  the  country,  proving  that  he  himself 
had  honestly  been  interested  in  cemeteries  for  years.  After  a 
general  background,  he  focused  on  the  naming  of 
Congressional  Cemetery  as  the  exemplar  in  the  Trust's  1997 
list  of  "Eleven  Endangered  Sites." 

The  second  speaker  of  the  evening  was  JOHN  RILEY, 
previously  Chief  Historian  of  Mount  Vernon  and  presently 
Director  of  Education  and  Scholarship  Programs  for  the  White 
House  Historical  Association.  His  talk  was  entitled  "The 
Death,  Burial,  Reburial,  Entombment,  and  Ascension  of 
America's  First  Hero."  He  told  us  many  interesting  details 
about  Washington's  last  days  and  the  potential  and  actual 
burials  after  the  great  hero  died.  (The  folders  we  picked  up 
when  we  registered  had  material  about  the  Bicentennial  events 
which  will  include  the  ringing  of  bells  and  lowering  of  flags 
on  December  14, 1999,  the  exact  200th  anniversary  of  his  death). 

The  third  guest  speaker  was  BARBARA  FRANCO, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Washington, 
D.C.  In  her  talk  "Where  the  Bodies  are  Buried"  she  reviewed 
the  many  burial  places  that  have  been  used  in  the  District  and 
showed  slides  of  some  of  them  in  current  use  as  well  as  some 
that  are  inactive  and  in  sad  condition. 

BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  Conference  Program  Chair, 
closed  the  program  with  a  handful  of  slides  from  each  of  the 
four  cemeteries  that  people  would  be  visiting  the  next  day: 
Green  Mount  in  Baltimore  and  Rock  Creek  in  D.C.  made  up 
one  tour  while  Arlington  National  and  Congressional 
Cemetery,  both  in  D.C,  made  up  the  other. 

Thursday  Late  Night 

After  the  formal  program,  a  small  group  of  hardy  enthusiasts 
walked  to  the  building  where  we  had  registered  for  an  informal 
"Late  Night  Session."  BILL  B  AECKLER,  Hopewell,  New  Jersey, 
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was  Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  Late  Night  Sessions.  That 
makes  it  sound  too  formal — he  was  really  more  a  traffic  cop 
who  told  people  who  would  come  first,  who  second,  and 
asked  some  to  wait  until  the  next  night  to  share,  show,  or 
tell. 

On  Thursday  night,  JOE  EDGETTE,  Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania,  showed  a  collection  of  gravestone  portraits 
ranging  from  slate  figures,  where  there  is  some  disagreement 
that  they  are  really  portraits,  to  modern  stones  where  he  was 
able  to  show  the  sculpture  of  an  apparently  idealized  figure 
as  well  as  a  photograph  of  a  family  member,  proving  that 
the  sculpture  was  an  actual  portrait. 

FRANK  CALIDONNA,  Rome,  New  York,  gave  us  the 
aesthetic  pleasure  of  a  collection  of  his  photographs  of 
sculpture  in  Victorian  cemeteries.  These  were  not  casual 
snapshots  but  revealing  and  evocative  photographs. 

C.  R.  JONES,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  showed  slides 
he  had  taken  in  Greece  of  styles  and  fashions  in  gravestones 
over  the  centuries.  He  titled  his  talk  "From  Aristotle  to 
Onassis." 

LOIS  WEBSTER,  Lisle,  Illinois,  showed  the  slides  she 
had  taken  in  a  large,  active  cemetery  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
Particularly  interesting  was  the  monument  of  a  woman  who 
has  become  a  cult  figure.  Her  gravesite  was  heaped  with 
flowers  and  other  tributes  brought  by  people  petitioning  her 
for  help,  especially  women  hoping  to  become  pregnant. 

FRIDAY  Cemetery  Tours 

Friday  morning  the  buses  arrived  promptly  for  the  cemetery 
tours.  Two  buses  went  to  Green  Mount  and  Rock  Creek;  one 
to  Arlington  National  and  Congressional  Cemetery. 

Green  Mount  and  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  Tour 

Green  Mount  Cemetery,  founded  in  J838,  was  the 
southernmost  of  the  first  wave  of  pioneers  in  the  Rural 
Cemetery  movement.  It  has  always  been  well-managed,  and 
is  in  excellent  condition.  The  staff  really  put  themselves  out 
for  us.  They  had  ordered  t-shirts,  canvas  bags,  and  other 
memorabilia  that  many  of  us  purchased.  Next  to  a  table  with 
maps  and  lists  of  graves  was  a  bulletin  board  with  Polaroid 
pictures  of  forty  or  more  interesting  gravemarkers.  The 
numbers  on  the  pictures  matched  numbers  on  the  map.  In 
addition  members  of  the  staff  were  stationed  around  the 
cemetery  so  there  was  always  someone  nearby  to  ask  for 
help  in  finding  a  particular  stone.  Like  most  of  the  very  early 
rural  cemeteries,  the  area  Green  Mount  covers  is  not  great, 
but  we  found  it  perfect.  It  was  large  enough  to  keep  us  busy 
wandering,  gazing,  exclaiming,  and  photographing  for 
almost  three  hours,  yet  small  enough  so  we  weren't  frustrated 
by  having  to  leave  large  areas  unvisited.  And  the  bronzes 
were  just  as  spectacular  as  promised.  Although  we  had  a 
long  trip  to  Baltimore,  we  all  felt  it  was  worthwhile. 

The  bus  trip  back  went  quickly  because  we  spent 
the  time  eating  our  lunches.  We  could  also  study  the  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery  map  that  had  been  distributed  and  check 


A  bronze  at  Green  Mount  Cemetery 
Photo  by  B.  Rotunda 

the  list  of  names  and  numbers  on  the  map.  Another  sheet 
told  the  story  of  Rock  Creek  Cemetery.  In  1719  Colonel  John 
Bradford  gave  100  acres  as  the  place  for  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  to  be  built  with  the  remaining  acres  to  be  used  to 
support  the  church.  It  was  known  as  the  Glebe  of  Rock  Creek 
after  the  name  of  the  parish.  From  the  earliest  years  burials 
were  made  on  land  near  the  church.  Then  rights  of  burial 
were  sold  to  non-parishioners,  and  eventually  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Paul's  established  a  public  cemetery,  now  known  as  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery. 

SUSAN  OLSEN  led  us  on  a  tour  of  special  monuments 
including,  of  course,  the  famous  sculpture  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens  commemorating  the  wife  of  Henry  Adams.  As  the 
heat  and  the  length  of  the  day  began  to  affect  people, 
conferees  moved  to  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  the  beautiful 
trees  while  the  rest  took  one  last  photograph — or  two. 

TJte  National  Cemeteries  Tour 

CATHY  WILSON  of  Punxsutawney,  Permsylvania,  made  these 

comments: 

On  the  bus  to  the  National  Cemeteries  Tour,  Lisa 
Rauschart,  a  history  teacher  from  Georgetown  Day 
School,  served  as  the  Tour's  bus  guide.  She  provided  an 
informative  commentary  on  the  landscape  through 
which  we  drove  and  introduced  video  selections  of  other 
cemetery  tours  which  we  watched  on  the  monitors  as 
we  rode  along. 

At  Arlington,  MIKE  DUGGAN,  President  of  the 
Cemetery's  Civil  War  Roundtable,  met  the  motorcoach. 
After  a  brief  orientation  outside  the  Visitors  Center,  those 
who  were  able  followed  Mr.  Duggan  on  an  extensive 
walking  tour  of  the  612-acre  Cemetery.  Those,  who 
preferred  a  more  leisurely  pace,  set  off  on  self-guided 
explorations.  Still  others  opted  to  make  their  way 
through  the  grounds  on  the  available  tourmobile. 
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Volume  II  iiddrvssihe  Park  fnmily  of  carvers,  John  Ho1liiiian.Jame!i 
FdtU,  Robert  Foulc  and  Levi  Mwey  A  deiaded  chapter  on  heraldry 
i-nncludc^  the  volume  Paper.  f,5(>  i'„kh  Uil  Prtir  S.'S  00 
\W  Fn>  Qnly:  tZ9.7S  members.  131.50 olhcn  Wl.  3  Ibi. 

The  Last  Great  Necessity: 

Cemeteries  in  American  History  hv  Duvid  Clmrla  Shmnr 

Tracing  Ihc  altitudes  of  society  toward  iti  cemeteries  over  ihc  yean 
Mnic  ihe  Atiiencan  Revolution,  ihis  is  an  e»cclleni  comprehensive 
h.nof^.ifAmcni.antcmcleni;\  Faivr.  2'*4 imnii  LitrPrnr  SIS9.^ 
Vou  Pay  Only:  SIMtl  members.  SL7.L0  othcnt  Wl.  1  lb.  8  oz. 

Puritan  Gravestone  An  (1V76) 

Includes  anicles  on  Pnneiplcs  onil  Methods  tor  Ihc  Study  of  the 
Work  of  Individual  Carvers  •  Zertibbiibcl  Collins*  Successor  and  his 
Work  in  Bcnninglon  County.  VeimonI  •  The  Animalcd  Skull  !is  a 
Punian  Folk  Image  •  Gravestone  Mollis  m  the  Northeast  and 
Soudieasi  Colonies  •  Sionc  Ruhbmg  Are  Model  Ljy*\  Needed?  A 
Seminar  Open  Forum  •  Rubbings  and  Their  Place  in  the  Siudy  of 
New  England  Gravestones  *  Phologniphy  of  Early  Craveslone  Art . 
Puper    N:  panes,  hihliograplw.  illiiilrilli-'n'i     Usi  Pfi(r   SI4  50 

VoM  Pay  Only:  il2.S0  members.  tl3.00  oihera  Wt.  10  ot. 

Puritan  Gravestone  Art  II  ( 1978) 

lni:ludes  articles  on:  An  Alternative  to  PanofskyiMn:  New  England 
Gravesiojics  and  the  European  Folk  An  Tradition  •  Aspects  of  Music, 
Poetry.  StonecarsinG.  and  Death  in  Early  New  England  •  Colonial 
Ung  Island  Gravestones:  Trade  Network  Indicators.  1670-1799  •  J. 
W  Folk  Carver  of  Hants  County,  Nova  Scolia  ■  The  Rockingham 
Sionecarven.  The  Upper  Connesticul  River  Valley.  l79(l-ISI7'Thc 
Colnmal  Gravestone  Carvings  of  John  Hanshonie  Papri/T?^ pages. 
t>iM,i-griipli\.  initpy  I9W) hihlii't'iipliy  uippl  IjuPn.e  iNSO 
Vou  Pay  Onlv:  S12.S0  membtnt.  S13.00  olhrn.  Wl.  10  ot. 

Releasing  Rebecca:  Exploration  of  Life  and  Death  and 
Gravestone  Art  in  Early  Vermont 

PublnheJ  h\  the  Gra/ton.  VenniW.  Htwn,  at  Stxirn 
The  gravestone  for  Rebecca  Park  and  her  1 4  children  features  a  tree 
ol  life  with  14  litilc  circle  faces  h  is  one  ofihi- Fmesi  eiamplcs  of 
Amcncanfolkan.  Moses  Wright  J i  ,oneo(lhe  Rockingham  carser, 
Larscd  Ihc  stone.    Paper.  8  pages,  illuslralions  Li\i  Prue  Si  00 
You  Pay  Onlv:  tJ.50  members.  iZJS  olher^  Wl.  <l  ot. 

The  Revival  Styles  in  American  Memorial  Arl 

''>  PegSJ  KUIhrnelUndRuhiirdL  Ah-)t-r 

Totally  new  conccpLs  in  the  location  and  landscape  features  of 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  radical  departures  from  the  lunei^iry  symbolism 
of  earlier  eras,  ushered  in  an  age  of  dramatic  monumcntaliuuoncomc 
lobe  kni.wna^lhf  "revival  styles  ■T'u/Jfr,  2IMp.g<  Uu Fnce  J22.V5 
Yog  Pay  Only:  iW-^tt  members.  <20-6S  olhtrs  Wl.  I  lb.  6  m. 

Sticks  &  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina 
Gravemarken  hy  M  Ruih  Liiile 

Based  on  Ihe  study  of  grave  sculpture  in  more  Ihjin  SSO  graveyards 
across  North  Carolina,  this  book  is  the  first  to  consider  Ihe  full 
specinim  of  gravcmarkers...  Documenting  gtuvemarkers  that  date 
from  the  curly  ITOOs  to  mid'lwemicth  ccniury.  ii  reveals  the  great 
variety  and  divctw  cultural  and  eilinic  heritages  to  be  found  in  old 
graveyards  around  Nonb  Carolina  Clmh.  J2'<p.in  Um  Prue  $45  00 
Yw  Pa>  Only:  S38.;5  menjben.  KQ^Q  others  Wl.  3  lbs.  6  ot. 


REGIONAL  STUDIES  &  GUIDES- 


Boston's  Copps  Hill  Burying  (iround  (iuide 

fti  Cliurln  Chuiincey  HVWi 

The  .luthor  has  chronicled  Boston  s  second  oldest  cemetery  with  iis 
famous  pervmagcs  and  excellent  early  New  England  folk  an.  The 
current  tombstone  inventory  with  list  of  Revolutionary  War  and  War 
of  IS  12  soldiers'  lisiiundmapsdrciniludcdas  wellas  anumber  of 

AGS  CEMETERY  GliIDES 


ait  (juidti  ate  SS.CC  memie%a,  S5.5C  at/le<a  and 
Include  aKlppin^  and  Handling! 

Regional  Guide  1:  Narragunsett  Bay  Area  (iravcyard!; 

This  guide  loiatc^over  fifty  RIhkIc  ManJand  Ma«vdchuscils  gravc- 

Rugional  Guide  2:  Long  Island,  Ncsv  York  17lh  and  18lh 
Century  Graveyards  (including  Lower  Manhattan  Island) 

Over  35  Lung  Island  graveyards  are  rated  according  lo  the  quantity 
.jnd  nualily  of  the  memorials 

Conference  Guide  I : 

Capital  District,  Ncsv  York  Cemeteries 

This  IS  a  guide  to  Die  most  interc 
and  Saratoga  area 


hnefiirtlelMon  lopictt  utich  at  Ihe  notion  Tea  Party  and  various  Boston 
hisioricol  "holRpots."  Paprr,  iOft  pg\  phmmiiililenda  imtl  a  packet 
ofmupi  "I the  huning  itrmmil  Ijil  Prkr  $!•)  VS 
YuuPnytiftJ)?mcntt»r>.$i7.VSulher}  Wl.  Iftti/. 

Booklyn's  Green  •  Wood  Cemetery:  New  York's  Buried 
IVcusure  H'ri;fe(i((n<;/i/i(iWKni;f/(e<//n/r/;jTiAffn7i"i«'illiisbook 
is  for  everyone  who  enjoys  a  good  siory  nbout  New  York.  it,s  people. 
andihcir  legacy  lavishly  illusiraicd,  wiih  nearly  IfKlcolor  and  more 
than  .150  black  and  white  images,  it  leulurcs  the  greal  visual  delights 
of  GreenWimd  Cemetery  Uu  Price  S50.00 
^ou  P^y  Only;  M2.S0  mtmhent. S45.O0 ulhm  Wl.  3  lbs.  5  ot. 

Clliisol  III,  n.^ul:   (.uirney  tlimugh 

SL  Loins ,  (,  ,  ,  u  I    (.,  Roben  Fhrrme 

Tilt  I  111  i'>i  New  Orleans  cemetery  is  described 

inihi-  II  I  I  I  (  .1  ihi- curly  history  of  Ihc  siic.  informa- 
tion iihtiul  \t>uici.il  Itic  [Miplc  huncd  there,  and  pholosof  the  vari- 
ous tnrnbi.  fti/frr    7Wp,;«ev     UMPri-rSf-IKI 

Vou  Pny  iS.iO  members.  S5.J0  ulhcrs  Wl.  7  oi. 

Garden  of  Memories,  A  Guide  lo  Historic  Forest  Hills 
.¥ii.inn  Wiltiin 

Published  in  conjunction  with  ihe  1.50thannivcrsary  of  Ihc  found' 
ing  of  Boston's  Forest  Hills  Ct-niciery,  this  history  and  guidebook 
examines  ihc  landscape,  history,  urtisltc  Ircosures.  and  persona  li- 
lies to  be  found  in  this  historic  rural  cemetery.  144  pagn,  color 
illMlmlioiiy  UiiFhce  51*00 
You  Pay  Onlv:  Sil-OO  members.  tl2.00  others  Wl.  11  or. 

Lost  Villages  hv  Mun  Hobmwn  S,\e 

Anyone  heading  to  die  Calskills  will  enjoy  this  historic  dnving 
tourof  Delaware  County.  A  good  deal  of  the  hivioryof  thccouniy 
from  the  laic  l7IXIs  is  told  through  the  communilics  andccmelcrics, 
now  abandoned,  where  population  centers  used  to  thnve  Paper, 
nti  poi^ei.  SI)  illiiilroliKin  LmPine  il^lMl 
VpMftuO"'>:<'2-7gmemben.tl3.gO  others  Wl,  11  of. 

New  Orleaas  Cemeteries:  Life  in  the  Cities 

of  Ihe  Dead  by  Rohm  Florence 

In  this  handsome  colTcc  table  hook,  the  reader  lakes  a  journey 

through  New-  Orleans  teen  through  iiscemeicncs  TTiiUcen  regional 

burial  grounds  are  depicted,  ihrough  Ihe  grnvcsile  stniclurci  and 

the  people  they  inemonali«      Clorh.  211  pkv  LiM  Pncf   SJy  VS 

^ou  Pnv  Oii]y;  JKA^.  nacptbcts.  $26.95  olheni  Wl.  2  lb».  14  ot. 

Old  Burial  Grounds  of  New  Jersey  f'v,/ufiicrA'»/tf5anipin 
This  illustrated  guidebook  to  New  Jeney's  old  burial  grounds 

dcscnbcs  more  than  1 20  sues  throughout  the  slate  Data  on  epilaphs. 
dating,  and  research  IS  given   Puprr.  2fllpiii!ey'i()illuslralii>ni 

Vou  Paj  Only--  SII.OO  members.  tl3.50  olhert  Wl.  13  ot. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIES- 


Death  Divine  hv  Pamela  WlUamt 

Photographs  of  cemcicry  sculpture  from  Pans     Photographed 
primarily  in  Parisian  ccmclencs  between  IWI  and  ]'N4,  this  book 
speaks  ol  another  lime  when  meniunal  sculpture  spoke  ot  the 
beauty  ol  life  in  death.  Paper:  '»  P"Kei    IjM  Pnce  $20.00 
Vou  Pnv  (Inlv:  SI7.<W  members. SI 8.00  others  Wl.  11  ot. 

Going  Out  in  Style:  The  Architecture  of  F.temity 

fty  Ooujtlai  Kriiler  and  Xilrirr  Cronin 

Sinking,  full-color  photographscapiurtngthcelegancc  and  grandeur 
of  mausoleums  throughout  Amenta  show  the  work  of  some  of 
America's  most  noted  architects  and  reveal  many  different 
orchileciuial  forms  and  cultural  attitudes  Intriguing  captions  detail 
Ihe  slorv  behind  the  ^l^^clu^u■  0.<r/i.  IWpg<  huPnce  S2995 
Vou  Piiv  Onlv:  MS.4S  memhcft.  >2(t.^5  olheri  Wl.  I  lb.  16  oi. 

Soul  in  Ihe  Stone:  Cemetery  Art  from  America's 

Heartland   ftv  yo'm  Gun  flnnm 

Tins  book  ol  photographs  and  ted  covers  Ihe  diverse  and  nch  bul 
(until  now)  unehronicled  gravestones  of  the  midwest  This  hook 
concentrates  on  ihc  traditions  of  cemetery  on  in  Colorado.  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri.  Nebraska.  New  Mexico, 
Oklohoma.ondWisconsin.  Thcphotographsoreeu'cplional.  Cloih: 
2S2  pagen,  223  black  and  while  pholOK'tipIn  List  Price  $39  95 
You  Pwv  Onit :  S33,9S  membci^  t3S.95  olhens  Wl.  1  Ih.s,  9  oj. 

INTERNATIONAL  -  CANADA 

Once  Upon  a  Tomb:  Stories  from  Canadian  Graveyards 

hv  Nancy  Millar 

Stones  about  pioneers  and  settlers,  rmssionnncs  and  Native  people, 

onists  and  politicians,  and  the  ordinary  people  whose  often  unsung 

lives  reveal  so  much  about  our  past    Puper.  29H  pagei  Li.u  Pnte 

$16  95 

Vnu  Pnv  Onlv:  S14.40  membeni.  il5.2S  olhcrs  Wl.  15  0£. 

Remember  Me  as  You  Pass  By: 

Stories  from  Prairie  Graveyards  by  Nancy  Millar 

This  bn>-ik  IS  a  model  <in  how  you  can  use  graveyards  to  Icom  Ihe 

history  ul  an  area     Nancy  Mdlar  visilcd  over  250  gravcyanli  in 

Alberta.  Canada...  In  so  doing,  she  has  covered  the  major  diemcs  of 

western  settlement.  Paper,  IbS  pgs.  Lisi  Pnce.  $14  95 

Ygu  PffV  Only;  tlZ.70  mcnihcrs.  13.50  olhcrs  Wl.  10  ot. 


of  the  Albany.  Troy, 


Conference  Guide  2: 

Cemeteries  In  and  Around  New  London,  Conncclieut 

Tills  guide  CMven.  several  ..eiiieientv  in  ihc  New  I  jindon.  Conncclitii 


Conference  Guide  3:  Chlcu^olund  Cemelcrii's 

In  addition  to  the  more  well-known  Chiciigo  cemelencs  this  guide 
also  includes  many  unusual  and  inictcsting  ethnic  cemeteries  which 
re  flee  I  tlic  region's  divcr\c  population, 

Conference  Guide  4: 

Massachusetts  Lower  Cimnectlcut  River  Valley 

This  guide  is  based  on  Ihc  lour  and  uiini-lour  field  notes  fnim  the 
I9«  AGS  confcrc-nce  held  in  Wesifceld,  Massacliusells. 


RESICAKCH  AND  RKKERENCE 

JV£w  Section  !  jV<uf  HitteA! 
.Searchini;  American  I'nihale  Records 

I  /ilidcd  with  explanations  and  direcliont  llclincs  and  csplnins  wills 
and  their  place  in  ihc  prohalc  process.  lelationLhips.  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  the  court  lyttcrn    Iju  Piur  $'  9f 
Vou  Pnv  Onlv:  <fc.9i  memhen.lT.lS  nlli*r^  Wl.  II  tr^ 

Ancestry's  Red  Book:  US  Stale,  County,  &  IVtwn 
Sources 

The  Red  Bonk  lists  rcposilnriesor  information  in  counticiand  towns 
across  America  Organi/cd  by  stnlc,  Ihc  biNtk  easily  direebi  you  to 
inlorinaiion-rich  resources  In  each  area  including:  vital  records,  cen- 
sus records,  background  sources,  maps,  land  records,  probate  records, 
court  rccordi,  lax  records,  cemetery  records,  church  records,  archives. 
libraries,  sot  icties.  and  mote  Uti  Pnte  S49  95 
You  Pay  Onlv:  UlAS  mcmturs.  S44.9S  oihen  Wi.  3  itw. 

Searching  On  Location  by  Annr  Hnu  Balhuiun 
An  informative  guide  lo  planning  and  achieving  a  luccnsful  research 
trip.  The  author  has  more  than  fit  teen  yean  of  experience  aiagenea- 
logical  researcher  Her  current  nseihodolugjcv  lips,  anda  handy  check- 
list ensure  that  your  precious  research  lime  is  optimi/cd  to  the  full- 
est IJU  Pnte  $9  95 
You  Pnv  Onlv:  t8.J5memtHr>.M.95Hlhers  Wl.  l2o/- 

Cite  Your  Sources:  A  Manual  for  documenting  Family 
Histories  and  <^ncaloglcal  Records /it  RurhardS  l^clj^ 
If  you  like  lo  leum  in  simple  yd  prc<.isc  <»ncepLi.  here  isaneasy-io 

follow  miinual  for  the  genealogical  rcvctuthcr  just  like  you'  Ixam 
authentic  methods  lo  ducumennng  and  recording  citations  from  your 
laiiuly  ancestry    90  pgs .  sol1bi>und  U»  Price  $9  95 

VaiLEiuLOnliLaJg  mcmbcra.  «.2£iillito-gLJlm. 

Where  to  Write  Dirvclory  for  Births.  Dtalhs.  Marriages. 
&  Divorces 

All  of  these  records  including  the  lcc«  and  addrc\sci  where  they  arc 
located  ate  all  in  this  quick  and  easy  directory.  Litr  Price  $3.50 
You  Pay  Only:  SZ.95  membcn.  S3.IS  otheri  Wl.  8  oi. 

Evidence:  Citation  &  Analysis  for  the  Family  Historian 

Legal  researcher),  gathering  evidence  to  defend  individual  or  ethnic 
nghis.  a.s  well  oi  rmthropologisis.  archaeologists,  demographer^  ge- 
ographers, historians,  and  olhcrs  probing  the  past  will  find  the  stan- 
dards for  citation  and  analysis  explained  in  ihis  hook  useful  in  die 
ducuitKniationof  any  research  project  Liti  Price  $16.95 
Vou  Pay  Only:  MM  members.  S15.2S  olhcm  Wl.  B  oi. 

The  Source:  A  Guidchook  of  American  Genealogy 

Learn  where  to  find  every  imaginable  type  of  genealogical  record 
found  in  Amcnca.  Addilicinal  chapters  focus  on  tracking  ethnic  on- 
gini  ming  immigration  records  and  oihet  revounxs  for  Native  Amen- 
i.an,  Afncaii  Amcncon, Hispanic,  and  Jewish- American  rcsciich 
Hunihmind.  SOOpgi  Sprtial  Purrliasf 
Vmi  Pay  Onlv:  «4.00  members.  135  JO  others    Wl.  4  Ib^.  9  or. 

Printed  Sources:  A  Guide  to  Published  Genealogical 
Records 

A  comprehensive  listing  ol  alJordahlc  published  res<>urces  can  save 
you  enuurmous  amounts  ol  lime  and  money  that  you  might  oUier- 
wise  spend  to  find  and  vicss  onginal  doiumenLs  in  some  dislanl.dusty 
archive  Includes  information  on  finding  county  hisioriei.  HurdhnanJ. 
smipgf    Special  Purr  hair 

Vou  Pay  Only:  S34.00  mtmhers.  535 JO  others  Wl.  4  lbs.  9  oi. 

Land  &  Property  Research  in  the  United  SUtes  b\  Wade 
Hone 

Land  records  arc  some  ot  the  oldest  and  heii  preserved  svniten  records 
in  Ihe  United  Slate  1.  and  ihcy  apply  lomore  people  in  Amenca  than 
any  other  written  record.  This  hook-thc  most  comprehensive  and 
useful  review  of  land  and  property  research  lo  date-is  a  "must  have" 
for  genealogists,  tide  companies,  law  lihrancs.  county  government 
ofTices,  and  federal  goscmmcni  eiiiplovee-v      Hardhoiinil.  IVXIp^i 

Vou  Pii>  Onis :  M  J  JO  tnsmber>.  S45.U0  ulhtn  » 1.  J  lbs,  f  oia 

S.ht  £af»e«tA  U^ce:   Land  &  Property  Research 

ill  Ihe  I'tiited  SlaW'i 

"...Ia  an  IndiAfitnAaitt  to.al!" 

INTERNATIONAL  -  SCOTLAND 

Understanding  Scottish  Graveyards  hi  Bern  Wilhber 
A  historical  and  interpretive  approach  lo  Scotland's  graveyards.  The 
book  explains  thcearlier  symbolic  cars'ings  and  analyses  the  changing 
fashions  in  sculpture  and  inscnption.  Achapler  is  devoted  lo  rcvonjing 
gtavcyardsandprcser^ationof  monuments.  Paper  Lin Pme  $995 

Scottish  Epitaphs:  Fpitaphs  and  Imager  from 

Scollislt  Graveyards  h\  Seiiv  Wdhhc 

Epitaphs  describe  unusual  characters,  famous  men,  virtuous  women. 

sweet  childn:n.  hopeful  youih,  all  from  the  past  in  Scottish  graveyards 

ftiper,  75 phoioKraph,.  122 pagei  hu  Pncr  $13  95 

Vl>U  Piiy  Onlv:  >H,t)5  members.  $12.55  ulhera  Wl,  H  u. 


GENERAL  INTEREST- 


Tombstones:  Seventy-Five  Famous  People  and  Their  Final 

Resting  Places  bv  Greua  Fehm 

hor  Ihiisc  inlercslcd  in  Ihc  monuments  of  famous  people,  ihis  bt-.k, 

with  its  excellent  color  pliiilogniphsandbncfhiogniphiesof  a  niiniber 

of  Ihe  very  famous,  will  dcfiniicly  be  of  micicsi    Paper.  151  iiiget, 

75 illii-flraliony   U^iPine   $1995 

You  Pay  Only:  tl6.95  mcmlicrs.  SI9.85  olhen  WL  llLm. 

BUMPERSTICKERS 

■'I  HrokcrorOldi;nisevurd.s"   —  iminxin  pnnt  on  white 
background  $1.00  iiKnthcrs,  $1.25  others 
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AGS  Quarterly  -  Fall  1999 


D.C.  Conference  Summary 


Arlington  National  Cemetery,  established  in 
1864,  was  founded  on  the  confiscated  estate  of  Robert 

E.  Lee.  Initially,  Civil  War  casualties  were  buried  around 
the  Lee  mansion,  Arlington  House.  Today,  row  upon 
row  of  simple  military  markers  identifies  the  final  resting 
places  of  veterans  from  every  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  involved. 

Arlington  House  was  our  first  major  stop.  The 
mansion,  built  in  1802,  has  been  restored  to  its  1861 
appearance  and  has  been  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to 
Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  A  short  distance 
below  the  Lee  mansion  lies  the  grave  of  President  John 

F.  Kennedy,  Cape  Cod  stones  framing  its  eternal  flame. 
Southwest  of  the  Kennedy  Grave  Site  is  the  1909 
reinterment  of  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  the  French 
engineer,  who  laid  out  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  A 
copy  of  his  original  city  plans  adorns  the  surface  of  his 
marble  tabletop  tomb. 

At  the  stroke  of  noon,  the  motorcoach  headed 
across  the  Potomac  River  and  soon  arrived  at  Historic 
Congressional  Cemetery.  Under  the  shade  of  the  ancient 
trees  that  line  the  Cemetery's  principal  drive,  tourees 
enjoyed  their  box  lunches,  after  which  JIM  OLIVER, 
Chairman  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Historic  Congressional  Cemetery,  greeted  the  group  and 
took  them  on  an  informative  walking  tour  of  this  33- 
acre  burial  ground. 

Congressional  Cemetery,  established  in  1807,  is 
considered  to  be  the  first  national  cemetery  created  by 
the  United  States  government,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  always  been  privately  owned.  Although  the 
cemetery  held  a  prominent  place  in  Washington,  by  the 
1970s  Congressional  Cemetery  had  fallen  on  hard  times. 
In  1976,  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic 
Congressional  Cemetery  was  formed  in  order  to  rescue 
the  property  from  increasing  deterioration  and  even 
possible  abandonment.  In  1997,  the  Cemetery  was 
placed  on  the  Eleven  Most  Endangered  Historical  Places 
List  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Since  then.  Congressional  legislation  and  private 
donations  have  contributed  much  to  the  repair, 
restoration,  and  maintenance  of  the  grounds  with  the 
goal  of  returning  the  Cemetery  once  again  into  a  proper 
tribute  to  all  of  those  interred  here. 

Today,  more  than  18,000  sandstone,  marble,  and 
granite  memorials  mark  the  graves  of  individuals  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  periods  of  time.  Among 
them  are  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  vice-president  under  James  Madison, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Taza,  the  son  of  Apache  Chief  Cochise, 
John  Philip  Sousa,  Matthew  Brady,  photographer,  and 
the  three-foot  statue  of  Marion  Kahlert,  a  ten  year  old 
girl  who  in  1910  was  Washington's  first  motor  vehicle 
accident  victim.  Finally,  the  most  prominent 
monuments  in  the  Cemetery's  landscape  are  the 


numerous  Congressional  memorials.  Designed  by 
architect,  Benjamin  Latrobe,  these  identical  memorials 
were  constructed  out  of  huge  sandstone  blocks  with 
inscribed  marble  plaques  attached  to  their  front  panels. 
These  unusual  monuments  were  erected  between  1839 
and  1875  to  honor  Congressmen  and  other  government 
officials  who  died  in  office.  Consequently,  some  of  them 
mark  actual  burials  while  others  serve  as  cenotaphs.  This 
practice  was  eventually  abandoned  when  Congress 
deemed  it  too  costly  to  continue  the  tradition. 


Row  upon  row  of  graves  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 
Photohj  J.  O'Brien. 


FRIDAY  EVENING  ACTIVITIES 

AGS  Annual  Meeting 

Friday  evening  activities  began  with  the  AGS  Annual  Meet- 
ing conducted  by  President  FRANK  CALIDONNA.  The  min- 
utes and  the  annual  reports  were  accepted  as  written.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  income  of  $99,774  and  expenses 
of  $93,455,  a  net  gain  of  $6,319.  The  election  results  were 
announced  by  C.  R.  JONES,  Secretary. 

New  trustees— BARBARA  AITKEN,  JUDITH  MILLER 
CONLIN,  JAMES  FREEMAN,  and  MARGARET  JENKS  —were 
welcomed  onto  the  Board.  Retiring  trustees — DANIEL 
GOLDMAN,  STEPHEN  PETKE,  and  VIRGINIA 
ROCKWOOD — were  recognized  and  thanked  for  their  six 
years  of  service  to  the  association. 

Under  new  business,  members  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  theft  of  cemetery  artifacts  and  encouraged  the  Board 
to  look  into  making  a  public  position  statement.  Meeting 
adjourned. 

Friday  Night  Lectures 

The  Friday  evening  lectures  were  grouped  into  a  sympo- 
sium organized  by  C.  R.  JONES,  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
titled  "Gravestone  Conservation:  Problems,  Methods,  Ma- 
terials, and  Strategies."  C.  R.  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 
kinds  of  problems  most  of  us  are  already  acquainted  with. 
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SUSAN  SHERWOOD,  New 
York  City,  showed  many 
slides  proving  the  bad  effects 
of  using  waterproof  caulk- 
ing instead  of  strips  of  lead 
or  mortar,  both  of  which  al- 
low moisture  to  escape 
through  the  joints  of  the 
stone.  NORMAN  WEISS,  Co- 
lumbia University,  showed 
us  the  process  for  develop- 
ing new  materials,  such  as  a 
consolidant  for  stone,  and 
the  ways  that  it  is  tested.  He 
has  developed  such  a 
consolidant  for  marble,  but 
the  production  process  is  so 
complex  that  it  is  not  yet 
available  to  the  public. 
LANCE  MAYER,  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  presented 
"Getting  Conservation  Work 
Done:  Two  Case  Studies." 
He  showed  pictures  of  work 
that  had  been  done  in  the 
Central  Burying  Ground  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  at 
various  periods  to  preserve 
the  stones  (most  of  wliich  are 
Connecticut  River  Valley 
brov^nstone).  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  new  methods 
and  new  standards  have 
been  developed. 

After  their  talks,  the 


Unusual  figure  on  monument  in 

Congressional  Cemetery 

Photo  hxj].  O'Brien 


speakers  were  joined  by  DAVID  VIA,  Round  Hill,  Virginia, 
and  JIM  and  MINXIE  FANNIN,  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  entire  panel  took  questions  from  the  floor.  One  question 
that  seemed  to  alert  the  audience  was  about  cleaning  paint 
graffitti  off  stone.  Various  possibilities  were  discussed,  most 
of  them  not  completely  satisfactory.  But  the  important 
message  was  that  paint  should  be  cleaned  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  By  the  second  day  it  will  harden  and  be  much  more 
difficult.  Now  there  are  two  adverbs  to  remember  in 
connection  with  cleaning  stones:  gently  and  quicklyl 

Friday  Late  Night  Session 

Late  Night  on  Friday  began  with  SHEILA  RILEY,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  showing  a  stone  dog  that  had  been  stolen 
from  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in  Indianapolis.  She  just 
happened  to  notice  its  picture  in  an  article  on  stolen  property 
that  had  been  recovered  in  California.  As  much  as  her 
successful  identification  of  the  missing  dog,  the  audience 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  shots  she  had  taken  of  her  dog  lying 
peacefully  beside  the  stone  dog. 


HELEN  SCLAIR,  Chicago,  Illinois,  told  us  more  about 
the  ethical  will  that  she  found  cast  in  bronze  in  the  Jewish 
Waldheim  Cemetery  outside  Chicago.  The  text — a  father's 
fine  advice  to  his  sons — is  printed  in  her  column  in  the 
Summer  1999  AGS  Quarterly.  She  told  us  about  the  research 
she  has  done  to  find  who  cast  the  will  and  the  other  bronze 
markers  for  that  family.  She  hasn't  found  the  company  yet, 
but  knowing  Helen,  we  are  sure  she  will  eventually  be 
successful. 

JEFF  RICHMAN,  Huntington,  New  York,  who 
recently  published  a  book  on  Green-Wood  Cemetery  in 
Brooklyn,  showed  us  many  slides  of  Green- Wood.  His  book 
was  reviewed  by  Richard  Welch  in  the  Winter  1999  AGS 
Quarterly. 

LIZ  BROMAN,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  showed  sHdes 
she  had  taken  in  a  cemetery  in  Japan.  She  shared  the 
information  about  styles  and  symbolism  that  she  had  learned 
from  a  Buddhist  priest  in  New  York  City. 

As  the  evening  began  with  Sheila  Riley's  dog,  the 
evening  ended  with  SUE  GALLIGAN,  North  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts,  showing  lots  of  dogs — photos  she'd  taken  in 
a  pet  cemetery.  What  she  really  wanted  to  show  us,  however, 
was  the  epitaphs.  Pet  owners  seem  to  feel  free  to  express 
emotions  of  love  and  loss  on  their  pet's  gravestones  but  they 
do  not  for  their  human  family  members.  Sue  called  her  talk 
"Puppy  Love,"  and  more  than  once  she  asked  if  we  wouldn't 
like  to  have  someone  express  that  kind  of  love  for  us. 

Saturday  PARTICIPATION  Sessions 

Saturday's  Participation  Sessions  began  at  8  a.m.  and  each 
ran  an  hour  and  a  half. 

LAUREL  GABEL,  Pittsford,  New  York,  gave  an 
expanded,  more  comprehensive  version  of  her  popular  slide 
show,  "Early  New  England  Gravestones  and  the  Stories  They 
Tell."  As  AGS  Research  Clearinghouse  Director  Laurel 
answers  every  year  dozens  of  questions  received  in  the  mail, 
by  telephone,  and  by  e-mail.  The  slide  show  contains  answers 
to  the  most  frequent  questions  and  was  a  natural  introduction 
for  newcomers  to  the  study  of  gravestones. 

At  the  same  hour  SUSAN  OLSEN,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  and  SHEILA  RILEY,  Columbia,  South  CaroUna,  talked 
about  "How  to  Use  Your  Cemetery  Slide  Collection  to  Make 
Friends  and  Money."  Sue  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Historical 
Museums  for  the  Florida  Department  of  State  and 
participants  were  lucky  to  have  her  share  her  extensive  and 
successful  experiences.  Sheila,  who  ran  the  silent  auction, 
has  also  had  extensive  experience  mounting  exhibits  and 
giving  programs  to  increase  awareness  of  cemeteries  and 
gravestones.  She  is  Deputy  Director  of  Programs  at  the  South 
Carolina  State  Museum. 

Three  experts  gave  the  third  early  morning  session. 
SUSAN  SHERWOOD,  New  York  City,  is  a  conservation 
scientist  and  preservation  consultant  who  has  worked  with 
private  cemeteries  and  the  National  Park  Service.  LANCE 
MAYER  is  a  conservator  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  while 
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C.  R.  JONES  is  a  conservator  for  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  in  Cooperstown,  New  York.  Both  men  have 
played  an  active  role  in  the  AGS  organization.  C.  R.  discussed 
slates,  schists,  and  gray-blue  sandstones.  Lance  talked  about 
Connecticut  Valley  sandstones,  red  and  brown,  and  Susan 
showed  marbles,  limestones,  and  light-colored  granites. 
Their  session  was  entitled  "Red,  White,  and  Blue  Stone 
Identification." 

The  second  set  of  sessions  included  LINDA  ACORN, 
who  is  managing  editor  of  the  International  Cemetery  and 
Funeral  Association's  publications.  Her  title  was,  "Get  Your 
Story  in  Print!!  How  Cemetery  Scholars  and  Preservationists 
Can  Develop  Positive,  Productive  Media  Relations."  Here 
we  had  helpful  advice  from  someone  who  is  both  a  giver 
and  receiver  of  gravestone  news. 

BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  Belmont,  New  Hampshire, 
gave  a  session  on  "Symbols  on  Gravestones."  She  argued 
that  while  symbols  might  have  some  specific  meanings,  we 
can  never  be  sure  what  those  who  chose  them  had  in  mind. 
Beware  of  lists  that  attach  a  meaning  to  each  symbol.  This 
was  another  natural  for  first-time  conferees. 

Next  were  two  very  experienced  AGS  members. 
JANET  HEYWOOD  is  Director  of  Interpretive  Programs  at 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
while  KATIE  KARRICK,  Lyndhurst,  Ohio,  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newsletter  Tomb  With  a  View,  and  creator  of 
tours  and  fliers  for  interpreting  cemeteries.  Thus  they  are 
both  daily  concerned  with  their  topic,  "No  Place  Will  Possess 
Stronger  Attractions  to  the  Visitor — Interpreting  the  Historic 
Cemetery  Landscape." 

After  lunch  the  set  of  sessions  had  ROBERTA 
HALPORN,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  speaking  from  her  extensive 
experience  on  "How  to  Produce  Archivally  Safe  Gravestone 
Exhibits  on  a  Limited  Budget."  Roberta  has  long  been  active 
in  AGS  and  runs  the  Center  for  Thanatology  Research.  The 
Center  is  her  base  for  exhibits,  publications  in  the  field,  and 
the  planning  of  Living  History  events. 

HELEN  SCLAIR,  Chicago,  Illinois,  another  cemetery 
education  veteran  known  as  "The  Cemetery  Lady,"  has  been 
doing  research,  among  other  topics,  on  the  problems 
presented  by  cemeteries.  Her  personality  as  well  as  her 
research  enlivened  the  topic,  "Cemeteries  Can  Be  Dangerous 
for  Your  Health:  Anthrax,  Arsenic,  Asbestos  Anyone?" 

AARON  WUNSCH's  talk  was  on  "Cemeteries  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  on  the  List  of 
National  Historic  Landmarks."  Aaron  works  for  HABS/ 
HAER,  a  Division  of  the  National  Park  Service.  He  helped 
assemble  the  National  Historic  Landmark  nomination  for 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  in  Philadelphia,  the  sole  cemetery  on 
the  List.  His  talk  covered  the  significance  of  being  on  the 
Register  and  the  List,  how  one  gets  on,  and  what  protection 
such  designations  will  offer. 

The  final  offering  was  "Using  Public  Sources  and  the 
Internet  to  Document  Markers"  by  SANDRA  SCHMIDT, 
Washington,  D.C.    Sandra  has  been  investigating  many 


sources  for  the  last  five  years  in  order  to  document  the  history 
of  some  of  the  monuments  in  Congressional  Cemetery.  Her 
research  included  use  of  the  Internet. 

The  final  set  included  a  session  especially  for 
teachers  conducted  by  CLAIRE  DELORIA,  Baldwinsville, 
New  York,  and  LAUREL  G ABEL,  Pittsford,  New  York.  Claire 
is  presently  supervising  student  teachers  for  Le  Moyne 
College  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  after  a  lifetime  of  teaching 
social  studies  herself.  Laurel  has  long  been  giving  tours  for 
school  groups  at  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  They  titled  their  session  "Using  the  Cemetery  as  a 
Learning  Laboratory." 

Another  session,  "Using  Volunteers,"  was  given  by 
JIM  OLIVER  and  LISA  RAUSHARTof  Washington,  D.C,  who 
have  coordinated  the  successful  program  of  recruiting  and 
directing  all  the  volunteer  help  that  has,  in  effect,  been 
running  Congressional  Cemetery  in  recent  years.  Jim  works 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Lisa  teaches  history  at 
Georgetown  Day  School. 

RUTH  SHAPLEIGH-BROWN,  Manchester, 
Connecticut,  founder  and  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Gravestone  Network,  put  together  a  panel  of  experts  to 
discuss  "Cemetery  Theft"  and  to  make  suggestions  about 
what  might  be  done  to  correct  the  problem. 

ANDY  DEL  GALLO  of  Eastern  Memorials  in  Falls 
Church,  Virginia,  gave  a  program  on  "Today's  Stone 
Carvers — New  Methods  and  the  Old  Look,"  involving 
demonstration  and  participation  showing  how  to  use 
modern  technology  and  traditional  methods  to  carve  granite, 
marble,  and  limestone  gravestones. 

SATURDAY  EVENING  ACTIVITIES 
Reception,  Banquet,  and  Lectures 

The  "Celebration  Reception"  Saturday  evening  was  in  the 
room  next  to  the  banquet  room.  There  were  crackers,  cheese, 
and  veggies  in  addition  to  the  cash  bar — and  lots  of  room  to 
meet  old  and  make  new  friends. 

The  banquet  room  had  tables  for  eight,  and  they 
filled  up  fast.  Buffet  tables  were  set  up  at  either  end  of  the 
room  and  featured  an  array  of  good  food.  Soon  the  noise  of 
conferees  telling  stories  and  comparing  notes  filled  the  room. 

The  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award  was  not 
given  this  year.  Instead  of  the  usual  presentation  and 
acceptance  speeches,  ROSALEE  OAKLEY,  herself  a  Forbes 
recipient,  brought  the  first-time  conferees  up  to  speed  and 
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reviewed  for  all  the  rest  who  Mrs.  Forbes  was  and  why  AGS 
chose  to  name  its  most  prestigious  award  for  her.  After  giving 
the  history  of  the  award,  she  told  a  bit  about  those  who  had 
been  honored  in  the  past  and  asked  the  Forbes  Award  recipients 
present  to  stand.  JESSIE  LIE  FARBER,  LAUREL  GABEL, 
BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  RICHARD  MEYER,  and  ROSALEE 
OAKLEY  were  given  a  round  of  applause. 

At  the  end,  hard-working  chair  SUE  OLSEN  announced 
that  the  lectures  would  begin  in  the  adjoining  room  in  ten 
minutes.  Program  chair  Barbara  Rotundo  rushed  out  in  a  panic. 
The  reception  area  now  had  one  hundred  or  more  chairs  lined 
up  in  auditorium  style.  We  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  use  the 
auditorium  of  the  two  previous  nights  where  all  the  equipment 
was  set  up  and  tested  and  working  smoothly.  Barbara  would 
like  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the  members  who  rallied  around, 
especially  JIM  and  MINXIE  FANNIN  who  found  live  outlets  and 
appropriate  switches,  and  GRAY  WILLIAMS  who  ran  the 
projectors.  And  in  the  heat,  CHARLIE  MARCHANT  pushed  the 
stand  with  a  needed  second  projector  about  a  qviarter  of  a  mile 
uphill  from  the  Late  Night  location  (and  then  returned  it  at  the 
end  of  the  evening).  She  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
four  speakers  who  showed  professional  poise  in  accepting  the 
unexpected  conditions  on  short  notice. 

The  first  of  these  was  LIZ  BROMAN,  who  combines 
degrees  in  art  history  and  library  science.  The  title  of  her  talk 
was  "Egyptian  Revival  Funerary  Art  in  Green- Wood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  New  York."  She  explained  the  revival  movement 
and  defined  the  vocabulary  describing  it.  She  showed  examples 
from  Green- Wood  and  in  several  instances  made  educated 
guesses  about  why  a  particular  family  had  chosen  the  Egyptian 
style. 

The  second  speaker  was  DARLENE  RICHARDSON.  She 
is  Historian  and  Archivist  for  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Transportation  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  She  formerly  worked  for 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources,  where  she 
participated  in  that  agency's  first  cemetery  survey.  She  traced 
the  background  and  career  of  gravestone  maker  John  B. 
Gaddess  and  showed  some  of  the  attractive  stones  that  he 
created. 

DANIEL  PEZZONI  is  an  architectural  historian  and  a 
preservation  consultant  based  in  Lexington,  Virginia.  His  paper 
on  the  gravemarker  materials  used  in  Virginia  is  a  feature  article 
in  this  issue  (see  page  6). 

The  final  paper  was  given  by  ANNETTE  STOTT,  who 
is  Associate  Professor  of  Art  History  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
In  "Pacific  Jurisdiction  Woodmen  of  the  World  Monuments, 
1892-1928,"  Annette  explained  that  Pacific  Jurisdiction  with 
headquarters  in  Denver  was  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  set 
up  by  the  founder  of  Woodmen  of  the  World.  The  focus  of  her 
paper  was  the  control  of  price  and  thus  of  quality  of  the 
monuments  by  the  Denver  headquarters.  The  local  camps 
resented  the  central  control  and  rebelled.  The  final  result  was 
a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  gravemarkers  as  shown  in 
slides  and  the  eventual  ending  of  the  custom  of  supplying 
gravemarkers. 


Silent  Auction 

Throughout  the  conference  a  silent  auction,  made  up  of 
books  and  items  donated  by  conferees  and  coordinated  by 
SHEILA  RILEY,  was  held  in  the  sales  and  exhibit  room. 
People  wrote  down  their  bids  throughout  the  weekend  and 
on  Saturday  night  after  the  lectures  the  last  signers  paid 
up  and  took  their  treasures  with  them.  This  was  a  new 
feature  this  year,  one  that  was  very  popular  and  is  likely  to 
be  continued  at  future  conferences,  so  be  thinking  about 
what  funerary  items  and  books  you  have  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  part  with  for  a  fund-raising  silent  auction. 

Saturday  Late  Night  Session 

Saturday  Late  Night  began  with  BOB  DRINKWATER, 
Sunderland,  Massachusetts,  treating  us  to  an  attractive 
journey  around  the  graveyards  of  New  England.  The  high 
quality  of  his  slides  was  greatly  appreciated. 

KATHY  GREENIA,  Kirkville,  New  York,  started 
with  the  slide  show  accompanied  by  the  music  of  "Field  of 
Gold"  by  The  Sting.  This  is  a  program  she  uses  when  she 
goes  out  into  the  schools.  Then  she  presented  an 
experimental  show  in  which  the  slides  had  an  occasional 
overimage  accompanied  by  music  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  Her  final  experiment  was  made  up  of  cemetery 
pictures  with  lines  from  Enya's  recording  of  "Hope" 
imposed  on  the  sky  or  some  other  "free  space,"  with  the 
song  playing  in  the  background.  The  audience  reaction  to 
this  one  was  very  positive. 

CATHY  WILSON  made  a  fascinating  presentation 
of  the  gravemarkers  made  from  ceramic  sewer  pipes  that 
are  the  important  commercial  industry  in  Tuscarawas 
County,  Ohio.  She  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Warren  Roberts, 
who  had  urged  her  to  study  these. 

To  end  the  evening,  JANET  HEYWOOD  took  us  on 
a  Victorian  journey  through  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Her  slides  were  made  from 
pictures  and  stereopticon  images  in  the  archives  of  Mount 
Auburn. 

SUNDAY  MORNING  LECTURES 

HELEN  SCLAIR  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  program. 
Readers  will  recognize  Helen  as  the  Mid-Western  columnist 
for  the  AGS  Quarterly.  "When  the  Stones  Speak,  Listen"  was 
a  talk  showing  images  she  had  photographed  in  the 
different  mainstream  and  ethnic  cemeteries  of  Chicago. 
Her  comments  increased  our  understanding  of  their 
symbolic  and  cultural  significance. 

The  second  speaker  was  JENNIFER  LINCK, 
Craftsbury,  Vermont.  She  spoke  about  the  gravestones  she 
had  discovered  when  she  was  a  student  at  Hamilton 
College  in  upstate  New  York.  Her  paper,  "At  Once  BriUiant 
and  Durable:  The  Welsh  Gravestones  of  Pen  Y  Caerau, 
Remsen,  New  York,"  focused  on  the  changing  use  and 
understanding  of  the  Welsh  language,  as  shown  in  the 
gravestones. 
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YVONNE  DIVAK,  Johnstown,  New  York,  who  last 
year  gave  a  paper  about  a  special  gravestone  in  Saratoga, 
New  York,  talked  this  year  about  Perth  Cemetery  in  another 
upstate  New  York  town,  and  about  the  carver  Peter  Hood, 
whose  work  was  also  featured  at  the  AGS  conference  held  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1992. 

JUNE  HADDEN  HOBBS  was  the  last  speaker  of  the 
conference.  June  is  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Gardner- 
Webb  University  in  North  Carolina.  In  her  paper,  "The  Gates 
Ajar  in  Popular  Culture,"  she  showed  how  the  image  in 
gravestones  of  the  gates  open  to  heaven  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  the  public,  particularly  the  women  of  the  post- 
Civil  War  era.  She  told  us  about  the  best-selling  novel.  The 
Gates  Ajar,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  the  popular  hymns 
using  the  same  theme.  Her  carefully  organized  evidence  was 
very  convincing  and  ended  our  sessions  with  an 
appropriately  valuable  paper. 

Our  thanks  to  the  D.C.  Conference  Staff— SUSAN 
OLSEN,  TOM  MASON,  MELVIN  MASON,  SHEILA  RILEY, 
DAVID  VIA,  FRANK  CALIDONNA,  ROBERTA  HALPORN, 
SUSAN  GALLIGAN,  BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  MICHELE 
CAMPBELL,  DIANE  CHICHOCKI,  JEFF  and  DIANE 
NESMEYER,  SUZANNE  CURRAN,  BUTCH  and  SUE  STALDER, 
BILL  BAECKLER,  MARK  LONGO,  LISA  RAUSCHART,  JIM 
OLIVER,  and  MIKE  DUGGAN  for  the  creativity,  enthusiasm, 
and  energy  which  they  invested  in  planning  and 
implementing  a  very  successful  conference.  0 


A  composite  photo  collage  of  gravestone  art 

at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Washingtori,  D.C. 

Collage  by  Suzanne  Austin  Wells,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Advertisement 

John  Appell  -  Conservator 

Experienced  in  all  phases  of  historic  stone  restoration  work. 

Condition  assessment  of  old  gravestones  and  monuments. 

Authorized  '^^  Jahn's  Restoration  mortar  installer.  Brownstone  and  marble  refacing  and 

recarving.  Crumbling  or  missing  stone  repaired  and  resculpted. 
Consolidation  of  unstable  and  w^eak  stone  with  Conservare  ®  Masonry  Preservation  Products. 
Repairs  from  one  footstone,  to  the  entire  graveyard.  Larger  stones  releveled  and  repaired  on  site. 
Stones  which  seem  hopelessly  broken  can  often  be  repaired. 
References  available  upon  request.  Fully  insured.  Fifteen  years  experience. 
Work  may  be  seen  throughout  Connecticut. 

New  England  Cemetery  Service 

221  Newfield  Avenue  #4 

Hartford,  CT  06106 

Office  and  Fax  (860)  953-5357 

Direct  Line         (860)  558-2785 

Call  anytime 
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West  Coast  Conference  Logo 
James  and  Elizabeth  Stephens '  stone 
Lone  Fir  Cemetery,  Portland,  Oregon 

1999  AGS  West  Coast 

Conference 
^'Seeking  the  West'' 

The  first  ever  AGS  West  Coast  Conference  was  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  beautiful  Reed  College  campus 
from  August  5  to  August  8.  That  we  could  have  such  a 
conference  resulted  from  the  happy  combination  of  AGS  and 
Oregon  Historic  Cemeteries  Association.  The  conference  was 
even  honored  by  the  govenor,  who  used  the  occasion  to 
declare  August  CEMETERY  EDUCATION  MONTH. 

The  conference  staff  all  wore  a  red  rose  pinned  on 
the  shoulder  since  Portland  is  the  rose  city.  We  cannot  sing 
loud  enough  praise  for  PHYLLIS  HOGG  ATT,  president  of  the 
OHCA,  and  JEANNE  ROBINSON,  its  executive  director,  who 
were  conference  co-chairs.  (It  would  appear  that  one  secret 
of  running  such  a  successful  conference  is  having  helpful, 
selfless  spouses,  so  thank  you  KEN  and  JAY!)  BONNIE  KISER 
was  very  busy  chairing  the  Participation  Sessions  and  Late 
Night.  She  and  her  nephew,  CHRISTOPHER  ZIMMERMAN, 
also  oversaw  the  audio-visual  facilities. 

Since  the  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Seeking  the 
West,"  an  analysis  of  states  that  participants  came  from 
should  be  of  interest.  There  were  86  people  registered.  Of 
these  41  were  AGS  members.  Of  that  number  ten  had  not 
previously  attended  a  conference.  Although  you  would 
expect  people  to  come  from  California,  Washington,  and 
western  Canada,  the  list  of  conferees  shows  they  also  came 
from  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  Like 


the  pioneers  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  we  sought  and  found  the 
West. 

Some  easterners  arrived  early  to  sightsee  in  Portland 
while  others,  like  FRED  OAKLEY  and  C.  R.  JONES,  prepared 
Lone  Fir  Cemetery  in  advance  for  the  Conservation 
Workshop.  We  were  assigned  rooms  in  Bragdon  Hall,  across 
a  curved  footbridge  from  the  building  where  we  registered, 
heard  lectures,  attended  participation  sessions  and  bought 
books  and  t-shirts  from  AGS,  OHCA,  and  The  Old  Cemeteries 
Society  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  ACTIVITIES 

The  official  program  began  with  our  own  DICK  MEYER, 
Salem,  Oregon,  as  the  keynote  speaker.  He  chose  as  his  title 
"Where  the  Trails  Ended:  Oregon's  Historic  Cemeteries."  He 
described  the  pride  Oregonians  take  in  their  history  and 
showed  us  the  gravestones  that  often  give  the  year  a  pioneer 
arrived  and  other  times  have  a  covered  wagon  engraved.  It 
was  the  perfect  introduction  for  the  conference. 

There  were  two  additional  lectures  Thursday 
evening.  TOM  MALLOY,  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  gave 
a  paper  entitled  "Epitaphs  Documenting  Accidental  Death 
in  Agrarian  Massachusetts."  Tom  is  Professor  of  American 
History  at  Mount  Wachusett  Community  College  and  is  a 
frequent  lecturer  at  AGS  conferences,  as  well  as  the  author  of 
several  articles  for  Markers. 

The  final  lecturer  was  REBEKKA  VERSTEEG,  Salt 
Lake  City.  She  is  an  active  preservationist  who  has  visited 
and  photographed  cemeteries  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
"in  hope  of  increasing  public  awareness  of  cemeteries  as 
outdoor  museums,  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  at  preservation." 
Instead  of  using  a  typed  script,  she  used  the  screen  of  a  laptop 
computer  to  give  her  talk  on  "The  Park  City,  Utah,  Cemetery: 
Where  Silver  Was  King." 

TJiursday  Late  Night  Session 

Late  Night  on  Thursday  began  with  three  ghost  stories  told 
by  NANETTE  PURNELL  of  Hawaii.  Two  had  been  told  her  of 
mysterious  happenings,  one  had  happened  to  her. 

Then  DALE  SUESS,  Oakland,  California,  told  the 
story  of  the  success  of  the  Victorian  Exhibit  that  brought 
hundreds  to  the  Sacramento  City  Cemetery  especially  after 
he  had  interested  a  reporter  on  the  Sacramento  Bee  who 
devoted  a  full  page  to  all  that  would  be  happening  the  day 
of  the  Exhibit. 

JEANNE  ROBINSON  then  asked  for  help  with  a 
problem  OHCA  faces  of  a  new  state  cemetery  group  that  has 
organized  and  with  the  help  of  a  politician  have  succeeded 
in  ousting  the  current  state  cemetery  commissioners  who 
were  knowledgeable  about  cemetery  preservation. 

Finally,  MARY  ANN  BODAYLA,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
gave  a  review  of  the  work  project  she  has  supervised  under  a 
grant  for  preserving  a  cemetery. 
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FRIDAY  Cemetery  Tours 

On  Friday  there  were  three  different  cemetery  tours  in  three 
different  counties. 
The  Clackamas  County  Tour 

This  tour  stopped  briefly  at  Milwaukie  Pioneer  Cenietery 
to  visit,  among  others,  the  graves  of  the  Luelling  brothers, 
pioneer  nurserymen  who  developed  the  Bing  cherry.  Next 
was  still  active  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Oregon  City, 
where  many  famous  Oregonians  are  buried,  and  where 
several  people  were  thrilled  to  discover  a  temperance 
plaque  in  a  white  bronze  marker  (see  photo  below).  We 
stopped  briefly  at  Barlow  Pioneer  Cemetery,  which  was 
surrounded  by  nurseries.  The  town  of  Barlow  and 
important  Barlow  Road  are  named  after  Samuel  Barlow, 
who  is  buried  there. 

This  tour  ate  lunch  at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  with 
many  people  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  small,  wooden  Rock 
Creek  Church.  The  last  stop  was  at  Adams  Cemetery, 
where,  according  to  JIM  TOMPKINS  of  Beaver  Creek, 
Oregon,  our  guide,  there  is  an  aggressive  policy  against 
flowers  and  shrubs.  We  were,  however,  pleased  to  see  many 
modern  stones  with  a  wide  variety  of  pictures  and  emblems 
engraved  on  them.  On  our  way  back  to  Reed  College  we 
passed  the  Ten  O'Clock  Church.  The  congregation  built  a 
church  with  a  tower  but  couldn't  afford  a  clock  for  the  tower 
so  they  painted  a  clock  with  the  hands  at  ten,  the  time  of 
the  service.  There  is  now  a  functioning  clock,  but  the  name 
remains. 

The  Multnomah  County  Tour 

Led  by  JEANNE  ROBINSON,  Boring,  Oregon,  the  tour  began 
at  Lone  Fir  Cemetery,  a  public  cemetery,  with  a  City  Fire 
Department  block  of  graves.  We  also  saw  the  stone  with 
the  full-length  portraits  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Stephens 
that  OHCA  used  as  the  conference  logo.  The  covered  wagon 
also  was  found  on  a  number  of  the  stones  (usually  spelled 
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with  two  g's  on  the  stones  Dick  Meyer  showed  us).  It  is  still 
an  active  cemetery  with  many  polished  black  granite 
headstones  engraved  with  portraits,  especially  for  Russian 
immigrants. 

Mountain  View-Corbett  Cemetery  is  another  pioneer 
cemetery  run  by  the  Metro  Region  Parks  and  Greenspaces. 
Still  active,  it  had  many  interesting  personalized  modern 
stones. 


A  white  bronze  with  temperance  plaque  in  Mountain  View  Cemeten/ 
on  the  Clackamas  Tour.     Photo  by  B.  Rotumto 


Personalized  stone  and  grave  goods  at  Mountain  View-Corbett 
Cemetery.  Photo  by  R.  Oakley 

After  lunch  at  the  historic  Vista  House  on  Crown  Point 
overlooking  the  spectacular  Columbia  River  Gorge,  we  went 
to  privately  owned  Rose  City  Cemetery  where  the  gypsies 
have  erected  huge  gravestones  and  crypts  in  polished  granite, 
often  with  porcelainized  pictures  of  the  deceased  as  well. 

Finally  we  came  to  River  View,  a  large,  beautiful 
cemetery  carefully  planned  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  Movement 
tradition,  even  to  the  winding  roads  including  one  with  a 
hairpin  turn  that  provided  an  unpleasant  challenge  for  the 
bus  driver.  River  View  is  private,  non-profit,  run  by  a 
volunteer  board  of  directors.  It  was  started  by  a  group  of 
family  men  who  wanted  a  cemetery  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River  since  Lone  Fir  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  (And  easterners  learned  to  pronounce  the  river's  name 
with  accent  on  the  second  syllable  as  though  saying  "lamb." 
And  the  last  syllable  of  Oregon  is  not  an  accented  "gone"  but 
a  nearly  swallowed  "gun.") 

The  Washington  County  Tour 

Led  by  JUDY  GOLDMANN,  with  assistance  from  PHYLLIS 
HOGGATT,  this  tour's  first  stop  was  the  West  Union  Baptist 
Church  and  Cemetery.  The  church  was  the  first  of  that 
denomination  in  Oregon  and  the  resting  place  of  David 
Lennox  who  donated  land  for  the  structure  and  adjacent 
cemetery. 

Next  stop  on  the  tour  was  another  old  church  yard — 
the  Tualatin  Plains  Presbyterian — known  to  locals  as  the  Old 
Scotch  Church.  The  gothic  structure  with  its  stately  steeple 
and  beautiful  stained  glass  arched  windows  is  surrounded 
by  a  lovely  old  cemetery  with  stones  dating  to  the  mid-1 800s. 

At  Mountain  View  Cemetery  we  ate  lunch  and  saw  a 
number  of  ethnic  monuments  including  one  in  Spanish  with 
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a  Camaro  pictured  on  it.  TA  MARA  CONDE  of  New  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  was  interested  to  come  across  the  monument 
for  Horace  Lyman,  a  missionary  to  the  pioneers  from 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts. 

After  a  brief  visit  at  the  Cornelius  Methodist 
Cemetery,  the  Washington  County  Tour  concluded  with  a 
stop  at  the  Hillsboro  Pioneer  Cemetery.  This  was  originally 
a  Masonic  cemetery  and  contained  many  pioneer  graves  as 
well  as  a  section  for  the  poor  farm  residents.  One  monument 
had  a  tiny  pebble  affixed  to  one  corner  and  carried  the 
statement  that  the  person  had  come  through  Meeks' 
Passage — a  particularly  difficult  trip  for  those  in  that  wagon 
train. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  ACTIVITIES 

That  evening  while  we  were  eating  a  tasty  chicken  dinner, 
the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  Lightning  had  knocked  out 
power  in  the  neighborhood.  Reed  College  had  an  emergency 
power  system  that  provided  light  in  the  lounges,  hallways, 
and  bathrooms.  Since  we  couldn't  use  the  auditorium  and 
its  projection  booth,  and  the  lounge  where  we  were  eating 
was  lighted,  we  stayed  right  there  and  eventually  had  a  long 
and  very  useful  question  and  answer  period  moderated  by 
FRED  OAKLEY. 

The  first  questions  concerned  stone  conservation. 
There  we  were  with  LYNETTE  STRANGSTAD,  the  writer  of 
the  most  highly  recommended  conservation  textbook,  sitting 
ready  to  answer.  She  explained,  for  instance  that  shaving 
cream  should  not  be  used  to  highlight  worn  carving  because 
it  contains  an  emolient  that  would  be  greasy  and  probably 
other  harmful  chemicals  as  well.  She  explained  that  using  a 
mirror  to  send  sunlight  across  the  face  of  a  stone  will  make 
the  lettering  stand  out.  It  requires  a  raking  light  from  the 
side,  not  sunlight  directly  on  the  face.  Always  prefer  a  non- 
invasive method  on  gravestones  as  much  as  in  medical  tests. 
Scrape  lichen  off  with  a  tongue  depressor  or  other  wooden 
implement.  Clean  with  a  soft-bristle  brush  and  water  or  a 
non-ionic  soap  such  as  photographers  use.  Always  rinse 
copiously. 

The  next  question  was  the  difference  between  "relict" 
and  "consort."  BRENDA  M ALLOY,  who  was  due  to  give  a 
paper  that  evening  on  female  epitaphs,  explained  that  a  relict 
is  a  widow;  the  husband  died  before  she  did.  A  consort  is  a 
wife  who  died  when  her  husband  was  still  alive.  (The  term 
also  has  application  to  a  man  as  in  "Albert,  Prince  Consort  of 
Queen  Victoria.") 

Someone  asked  if  there  was  any  way  to  find  out  the 
sources  for  poetry  and  other  epitaphs.  Libraries  can  help 
with  sources  like  Bartlett's  Quotations.  JESSIE  LIE  FARBER 
suggested  that  someone  could  perform  a  real  service  by 
producing  a  book  of  epitaphs  frequently  found  on 
gravestones.  KATHRYN  CRABTREE  and  EUGENE  PRINCE 
spoke  briefly  with  promise  of  more  information  in  their 
Sunday  lecture  on  epitaphs.  They  are  also  working  on  a  book 
on  the  subject. 


A  discussion  about  the  use  of  handshakes  and  what 
they  symbolized  ended  with  agreement  that  clasped  hands 
are  significant  in  many  fraternal  organizations,  probably  all 
following  the  Masonic  use  beginning  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  a  favorite  symbol  for  couples,  often  with  a 
ruffled  cuff  for  the  wife  and  a  plain  cuff  for  the  husband. 

Someone  asked  about  ordering  a  gravestone  from 
Sears  Roebuck.  DALE  SUESS  told  about  ordering  one  for  his 
brother-in-law  as  recently  as  the  1970s.  When  someone 
complained  that  she  had  been  unable  to  find  a  catalog 
illustrating  gravestones,  MARGE  WEST  told  her  the  1902  and 
1908  catalogs  contained  them. 

BARBARA  ROTUNDO  gave  a  brief  overview  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  fraternal  organization  where 
membership  was  also  a  death  insurance  policy.  You  are 
unlikely  to  find  a  stone  they  provided  after  World  War  II. 

Someone  commented  on  having  seen  the  "gates  of 
heaven"  engraved  on  a  stone  for  the  first  time  that  day.  It  is 
a  symbol  found  all  over  the  country.  It  became  popular  after 
the  best-seller  Gates  Ajar  by  Elisabeth  Stuart  Phelps  was 
published  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  electricity  had  not  been  restored  by  9:30,  so  most 
of  us  opted  for  heading  back  to  the  dorm  although  a  few 
stayed  for  storytelling  with  NANETTE  PURNELL.  Those  who 
normally  stayed  up  for  Late  Night  found  for  a  change  that 
they  were  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour. 


Saturday  ACTIVITIES 

Saturday  morning  we  divided  into  two  groups:  some  went 
to  the  Conservation  Workshop  at  Lone  Fir  Cemetery,  and 
some  selected  from  the  rich  variety  of  Participation  Session 
offerings. 


Conservation  Workshop 

An  enthusiastic  and  supportive  staff  at  Lone  Fir  Cemetery 
in  the  persons  of  CHERIE  IRELAND  (Superintendent)  and 
BILL  GLENN  (a  30  year  staffer)  greeted  AGS  staffers  BEVERLY 
BETHUNE,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  C.R.  JONES,  Cooperstown,  New 
York,  and  FRED  OAKLEY,  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on 
Conservation  Workshop  Day.  A  total  of  13  conferees  were 
enrolled  permitting  close  supervision  and  further  field 
instruction  by  AGS  staffers. 

On  the  day  prior  to  the  workshop  C.R.  Jones  repaired 
the  tips  of  the  noses  on  the  bas  relief  monument  for  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Stephens,  original  owners  of  the  first  ten  acres  of  what 
is  now  named  Lone  Fir  Cemetery.  Originally  named  Mt. 
Crawford  for  Crawford  Dobbins,  a  friend  of  the  Stephens 
family,  the  current  name  honors  the  enormous  fir  tree  still 
standing  in  the  original  section.  The  Stephens  monument  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  "treasure"  historically  and  artistically 
in  Lone  Fir  Badly  soiled  after  150  years  of  exposure,  the 
white  marble  monument  was  cleaned  by  C.R.  and  Fred,  first 
with  water  followed  by  a  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite. 
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The  result  of  these  treatments  elicited  shouts  of  pleasure  from 
Cherie  Ireland  and  others  who  had  seen  the  monument  before 
treatment. 

Saturday's  workshop  began  with  brief  lectures  by 
each  AGS  staffer,  and  then  conferees  sallied  out  into  the 
cemetery  despite  a  slight  drizzle.  Each  of  the  three  work 
groups  was  assigned  specific  monuments  to  treat  providing 
"hands-on"  experience  in  each  of  the  four  subjects  covered  in 
the  initial  lectures,  i.e.  recording,  cleaning,  resetting,  and 
simple  adhesive  repairs. 

Despite  the  drizzle  conferees  turned-to  with 
enthusiasm,  remaining  fully  absorbed  in  the  various 
treatments.  As  the  morning  progressed  and  the  conditions 
of  monuments  were  assessed  conferees  learned  that  "field 
decisions"  often  had  to  be  made  which  affected  both  the 
process  and  materials  required  for  conserving  individual 
stones.  They  also  learned  that  some  phases  of  conserving 
gravestones  are  hard  work  requiring  several  people  to 
manage  lifting  and  resetting  bases  and  the  inscribed  part  of 
the  monument  (called  a  die). 

Following  a  box  lunch  (indoors  of  course)  the 
weather  cleared  and  the  group  returned  to  the  worksite 
without  urging  by  staff.  Stones  initially  selected  for  treatment 
were  completed  fairly  early  and  conferees  continued  with 
other  stones  they  saw  that  were  in  need  of  conservation 
activity.  Staff  stood  by  while  each  group  of  conferees 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  specific  treatments.  It  was  very 
rewarding  to  AGS  staffers  to  see  how  quickly  conferees 
grasped  and  put  into  practice  the  methods  and  procedures 
recommended  for  conserving  old  gravestones. 

The  conservation  workshop  activity  can  be  a  logistics 
nightmare.  But  thanks  to  Bill  Glenn,  his  truck  and  all  the 
tools,  water  hose,  sand  and  gravel,  and  most  of  all  his 
enthusiastic  participation,  preparation  for  this  event  was  "a 
piece  of  cake." 


C.R.  Jones  with  the  Stephens'  stone.  The  restored  noses  needed  to  be 

spritzed  each  day  untU  they  dried  properly. 

Photo  by  S.  Jakeways 


A  stone  before  and  after  cleaning  at  the  Conservation  Workshop. 
Photos  by  S.  Jakeways 

Participation  Sessions 

The  sessions  are  listed  below  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
major  speaker's  last  name: 

JOHN  ADAMS  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  gave 
two  sessions:  "The  Cemeteries  of  British  Columbia:  Their 
Histories  and  Preservation"  and  "Successes  and  Failures  of 
the  Old  Cemeteries  Society  of  Victoria"  of  which  John  was  a 
founding  member.  Some  of  the  successes  include  two 
months  of  Lantern  Tours  beginning  at  9  p.m.  offered  every 
night  from  July  1  to  August  31.  The  special  interest  tours 
offered  on  Sunday  are  sometimes  guided  by  a  non-member 
who  is  well-known  in  the  city.  The  Society  approaches  such 
a  person,  offers  to  do  the  research  and  lay  out  a  tour  fitting 
that  person's  interests,  profession,  etc.  Those  approached 
usually  consent  and  often  become  active  members. 

KAY  ATWOOD,  Ashland,  Oregon,  described  the 
project  for  which  she  had  a  grant.  It  involved  the 
development  (and  printing  and  distributing)  of  a  curriculum 
involving  historic  cemeteries  and  all  the  possibilities  of 
learning  from  them  for  elementary  schools.  Teachers  like 
the  results,  it  is  much  used,  and  probably  will  be  copied 
elsewhere. 

DAVID  BROOKE,  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  showed  a 
video  and  talked  about  the  program  begun  in  Clackamas 
County  of  having  adult  offenders  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  give  community  service  in  the  form  of  working  in 
cemeteries.  The  video  was  made  to  share  its  success  with 
other  counties. 

KENT  BUSH,  Seattle,  Washington,  is  the  lead  curator 
for  the  Pacific  West  Region  of  the  National  Park  Service  that 
includes  Hawaii,  Guam,  etc.  He  explained  his  duties  and 
showed  slides  of  some  of  the  cemetery  projects.  He  had  not 
realized  Nanette  Purnell  of  Hawaii  would  be  at  the 
conference.  She  had  done  some  of  the  conservation  work 
on  some  of  the  stones  he  showed  us.  They  were  both  pleased! 

ERICA  CALKINS,  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  a  specialist 
in  interpreting  daily  pioneer  life,  gave  a  talk  and 
demonstration  titled  "Family  Roots:  The  Stories  and 
Significance  of  Cemetery  Plants."  She  showed,  and  passed 
around  so  people  could  smell  them,  some  of  the  plants  that 
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pioneer  women  would  have  brought  with  them  and  then 
planted  on  the  graves.  She  explained  that  the  women  took 
cuttings  of  roses,  Ulacs,  and  other  woody  plants,  and  forced 
them  into  a  large  potato  that  kept  them  alive  during  those 
long,  arduous  journeys. 

STANLEY  R.  CLARKE,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  a  long 
record  of  participation  and  expertise  in  genealogical  research. 
He  gave  two  sessions.  The  first  was  on  "Publishing  Burial 
Site  Records"  while  the  second,  titled  "Burial  Sites  Are  Not 
Lost — Just  Misplaced,"  results  from  the  improper  recording 
discussed  in  the  first.  In  the  second  he  suggested  ways  to 
retrieve  the  information. 

GARY  COLLISON,  York,  Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  "O, 
Pioneers?  Remembering  the  Settlers  of  the  Mid-Alantic 
Frontier."  The  pioneer  phase  is  not  so  important  in  the 
cultural  memory  of  the  East  as  it  is  in  the  West.  Gary  showed 
gravestones  from  Pennsylvania  and  surrounding  states  as 
he  discussed  some  of  the  reasons  for  this. 

PATRICK  E  DONALDSON,  Portland,  Oregon,  talked 
about  vandalism  in  cemeteries;  the  financial  and  emotional 
cost  and  ways  to  anticipate  and  prevent  it.  His  background 
includes  being  an  expert  witness  in  lawsuits  involving 
negligence  and  premise  liability  and  is  active  in  The 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security.  His  talk  was  called 
"Not  All  Robberies  Take  Place  at  the  Point  of  a  Gun." 

SALLY  DONOVAN,  Hood  River,  Oregon,  is  an 
historic  preservation  consultant  who  gave  a  talk  "Stop  Before 
You  Start!  You  Need  a  Plan."  She  pointed  out  the  many 
advantages,  short  and  long-term,  to  having  a  plan  and  used 
case  histories  to  show  how  to  develop  a  plan,  the  benefits  of 
having  one,  and  the  problems  if  you  do  not. 

"Looking  Beyond  Threats  to  Opportunities:  A  Model 
for  Cemetery  Restoration"  was  led  by  Eugene,  Oregon, 
residents — KAY  HOLBO,  who  dedicates  her  time  to  Eugene 
Masonic  and  Mulkey  Cemeteries,  KEN  GUZOWSKI,  Historic 
Preservation  Planner  for  Eugene,  and  DR.  DOUG  BUNDY, 
from  the  University  of  Oregon.  They  showed  an  application 
of  Sally  Donovan's  good  advice  since  Kay's  two  cemeteries 
have  carried  out  a  twenty-year  plan.  The  speakers  pointed 
out  some  of  the  issues  such  a  plan  must  take  into  account 
and  solve. 

JAN  HOLDEN,  Vancouver,  Washington,  and  JEANNE 
ROBINSON,  Boring,  Oregon,  conducted  a  session  on  "How 
to  Sell  Your  Cemetery;  Writing  a  Cemetery  Historical 
Summary,  Promotional  Brochure,  or  Press  Release."  Warning 
that  names  and  statistics  are  not  enough,  they  provided 
examples  of  how  to  bring  a  cemetery's  history  to  life. 

STEVE  HOLDEN,  Vancouver,  Washington,  taught  a 
session  on  photography.  He  illustrates  his  wife's  articles. 

ANDI MACDONALD,  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  is 
a  publisher,  genealogist,  and  preservationist.  In  1997  she 
founded  the  Washington  State  Cemetery  Association,  which 
has  been  able  to  get  legislation  passed  that  protects 
abandoned  cemeteries.  Her  topic  was  "The  Cemetery 
Movement  in  Washington  State." 


"Native  American  Burial  Sites;  Tribal  Efforts  to 
Promote  Appreciation  and  Protection"  covered  the  different 
burial  customs  of  tribes  in  Oregon,  where  the  tribes  are  now 
located,  and  their  efforts  to  protect  ancient  burials.  JUNE 
OLSON,  Grand  Ronde,  Oregon,  is  the  cultural  resource 
manager  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde. 

ELIZABETH  WALTON  POTTER,  Salem,  Oregon, 
recently  retired  from  Oregon's  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office.  With  Beth  Boland  she  wrote  the  Guidelines  for 
Evaluating  and  Registering  Cemeteries  and  Burial  Places,  National 
Register  Bulletin  Ml .  She  is  the  perfect  speaker  on  her  topic, 
"Documenting  Historic  Cemeteries  for  the  National  Register; 
Criteria,  Guidance,  and  Practical  Tips  for  Success." 

BAKBARA  ROTUNDO,  Belmont,  New  Hampshire, 
who  wrote  the  authoritative  article  on  white  bronze ,  or  zinc, 
gravemarkers  in  Dick  Meyer's  Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers: 
Voices  of  American  Culture,  described  the  production  of  white 
bronze  markers  and  answered  many  questions  as  well  as 
showing  a  variety  of  styles.  She  never  got  around  to  cast- 
iron,  which  was  included  in  the  title  of  her  talk,  "Metal 
Gravestones,  Especially  Cast-iron  and  Zinc." 

ALFRED  STAEHLI,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  an  architect 
specializing  in  historic  preservation.  His  topic  was  "A 
Mausoleum  Isn't  Necessarily  Forever;  Historic  Preservation 
and  Restoration  of  a  Cemetery  Structure."  He  described  how 
to  make  a  conservation  condition  assessment  and  the 
planning  of  a  restoration  using  the  Maclay  Family 
Mausoleum  in  Lone  Fir  Cemetery  as  an  example  (see  photo 
below). 

JIM  TOMPKINS,  Beaver  Creek,  Oregon,  titled  his  talk 
"America's  Longest  Graveyard;  The  Oregon  Trail."  Living 
in  Beaver  Creek,  Jim  descends  from  seven  families  who  came 
to  Oregon  between  1847  and  1853.  He  is  a  trained  historian 
and  represents  the  Oregon  Trail  Foimdation  and  the  Oregon- 


Alp'ed  Stnehli  is  restoring  the 

Maclay  Mausolemu  in  Lone  Fir  Cemeteiy 

Photo  by  R.  Oaldey 
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California  Trails  Association.  The  latter  has  a  committee  that 
is  researching  the  burials  of  those  who  died  on  the  trip  west. 
BRUCE  WONG,  Portland,  Oregon,  spoke  on  "A 
Chinese  Cemetery  and  Chinese  History."  He  was  born  in 
the  Chinatown  section  of  Portland  and  has  remained  active 
in  Chinese  affairs  there,  the  base  for  his  talk. 

Saturday  Evening  activities 

Banquet  and  Speaker 

Saturday  evening  brought  the  colorful  climax  to  our 
conference.  Buses  took  us  to  the  Philip  Foster  Farm,  arriving 
in  time  for  us  to  wander  around  and  absorb  the  atmosphere 
of  this  simple  wooden  house  with  its  plain  outbuildings  that 
had  offered  fresh  food  for  humans  and  fresh  feed  for  animals 
as  they  reached  the  end  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  They  estimate 
the  Fosters  played  host  to  10,000  exhausted  emigrants.  We 
weren't  exhausted  like  the  emigrants  and  had  been  eating 
well  throughout  the  conference,  but  our  banquet  was  as 
memorable  as  fresh  food  to  those  pioneers.  The  main  course 
featured  Chinook  salmon  stuffed  with  Dungeness  crab  and 
dessert  was  marionberry  cobbler.  (There  was  a  vegetarian 
table  and  menu  for  those  noble  believers.) 

The  banquet  address  was  given  by  LYNETTE 
STRANGSTAD,  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  who  certainly 
needs  no  introduction  to  AGS  members.  We  honored  her 
with  the  Forbes  Award  years  ago  and  all  use  and  recommend 
her  book,  A  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer.  Her  talk  in  abridged 
form  stands  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue  (see  p.  3). 

Lyn  spoke  from  a  stage  that  was  surrounded  by 
upright  gravestone  rubbings  on  loan  from  the  Gresham 
Historical  Society.  They  prepared  us  for  the  play  by  the 
MARBLE  GARDENS  THEATRE  TROUPE.  We  met  fourteen 
pioneers  from  Lebanon,  Oregon,  and  listened  to  their  stories 
of  hardships  and  death  on  the  trail  and  during  the  early  years 
of  the  settlement.  It  was  a  very  effective  way  of  making  us 
feel  what  they  had  experienced. 

As  we  climbed  back  on  the  buses  we  felt  we  had 
enjoyed  a  full  and  satisfying  evening.  But  more  was  yet  to 
come:  the  three  papers  that  had  been  postponed  the  previous 
evening  when  we  had  no  electricity. 

Saturday  Evening  Lectures 

BRENDA  MALLOY,  Westminster,  Massachusetts,  who  has 

served  on  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  and  given  talks  at 

previous  conferences,  showed  sample  gravestones  and 

analyzed  the  significance  of  the  epitaphs  in  her  paper, 

"Female  Identification  and  Description  in  Early  New  England 

Epitaphs." 

BARBARA  ROTUNDO,  Belmont,  New  Hampshire,  a 
past  recipient  of  the  Forbes  Award  and  very  active  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  AGS,  spoke  on  "Marble  Ladies:  Common 
Rarities."  She  showed  monuments  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Australia  of  sculptures  that  are  rare, 
found  in  a  limited  number  of  cemeteries,  yet  all  fit  into  a 
limited  number  of  types  such  as  Hope,  a  female  figure  withan 
anchor,  or  a  woman  clinging  to  a  cross,  illustrating  the 


line  from  the  popular  hymnn.  Rock  of  Ages,  "Simply  to  Thy 
cross  I  cling." 

JOE  EDGETTE,  Glenolden,  Pennsylvania,  gave  the 
final  paper  of  the  evening,  "Angels  We  Have  Seen  on  High: 
Winged  Creatures  and  Their  Place  in  Gravestone  Design." 
Joe  is  an  active,  long-time  member  of  AGS  and  presently 
serves  as  Chair  of  the  Cemeteries  and  Gravemarkers  Section 
of  the  American  Culture  Association.  He  always  gives  a  fine 
paper  with  outstanding  illustrations,  and  this  one  was  no 
exception. 

Saturday  Late  Night  Session 

After  the  talks  we  returned  to  the  lounge  where  LYNETTE 
STRANGSTAD  showed  some  of  her  favorite  slides.  Some 
illustrated  her  work  and  problems  of  conservation  while 
others  were  simply  for  pleasure.  FRED  OAKLEY,  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  showed  and  commented  on  slides  of  New 
England  stones  that  BOB  DRINKWATER,  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts,  had  sent  along. 

Sunday  MORNING  Lectures 

The  first  Sunday  morning  lecture  was  read  by  KATHRYN 
CRABTREE,  Richmond,  California,  but  also  represented  the 
work  of  EUGENE  PRINCE  since  together  they  visit  cemeteries 
of  the  Western  states.  They  have  not  only  photographed 
epitaphs  but  done  a  statistical  analysis  on  which  they  based 
the  talk,  "'She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth:'  Epitaphs  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Western  Cemeteries." 

LOTTE  LARSEN  MEYER,  Emeritus  Associate 
Professor  at  Western  Oregon  University  has  focused  her 
research  for  some  years  on  peace  and  protest  symbols. 
"Gravestone  Pilgrimage:  American  Women  Mourn  WWI 
Dead"  told  of  the  government-financed  visit  of  Gold  Star 
Mothers  to  the  graves  of  their  dead  in  France. 

LISA  PONDER  is  a  memorialist  in  Eugene,  Oregon, 
where  she  provides  personalized  artwork  to  gravestone 
clients.  Her  lecture,  "Can  the  State  of  the  Art  Shape  the  Art?", 
showed  how  technological  and  corporate  influences  are 
affecting  American  gravestones. 

At  the  close  of  the  lectures,  the  floor  was  opened  to 
questions  from  the  audience. 

Sunday  Dinner 

Our  last  meal  together  was  a  re-creation  of  a  menu  that  Mrs. 
Foster  served  the  emigrants:  beef,  carrots,  potatoes,  and 
peach  pie  a  la  mode.  Plain  food,  but  good,  as  was  everything 
at  this  first  Western  conference. 

Our  thanks  to  JEANNE  ROBINSON,  PHYLLIS 
HOGGATT,  BONNIE  KISER,  RICHARD  MEYER,  LOTTE 
LARSEN  MEYER,  CHERIE  IRELAND,  JUDITH  GOLDMANN, 
JIM  TOMPKINS,  FRED  OAKLEY,  KEN  HOGGATT,  and  the 
MARBLE  GARDEN  THEATRE  TROUPE  for  their  fine  efforts 
to  create  a  conference  rich  with  history  and  new  experiences 
that  gave  so  many  of  us  a  desire  to  "Seek  the  West"  again 
soon.  0 
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Calendar 

Old  York  Historical  Society 

October  22  through  November  19  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  -  Show  of  Rubbings  by  Barbara  Moon  at  the 

Old  York  Historical  Society,  10  Lindsay  Road,  York, 

Maine. 

"Stones  &  Bones"  Trolley  Tours 

with  tour  guide  Katie  Karrick  will  explore  Cleveland's 
oldest  cemeteries  on  October  23,  30  &  31.  Reservations 

(216)  771-4484. 

Midwest  Open  Air  Museums  Coordinating  Council 

holds  their  1999  Fall  Conference  at  the  Radisson  Inn  & 
Conference  Center  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  November  4-6. 
The  conference  will  focus  on  challenges  museums 
face  as  they  interpret  19th  century  life  to  21st  century 
audiences.  Contact  Shirley  Willoughby  at  (765)  778-3511. 


Fence  design.  Rock  Creek  Cenieten:  Washington,  D.C. 
Photo  b\  R.  Drinkwaler 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  ROBERTS 

By  Richard  E.  Meyer 


Any  death,  of 
course,  diminishes 
us  all  in  some  way, 
but  certain  deaths 
seem  to  create  a 
larger  void,  leaving 
us  painfully  aware 
of  how  our  world 
has  suddenly 
changed.  That's 
how  it  has  been 
with  me  since  I  first 
received  word  of 
the  death  of  Warren 
Roberts. 

Because  we 
were  both  folklor- 
ists  by  training  and 
because  we  both 
eventually  gravi- 
tated in  our  inter- 
ests towards 
material  culture 
studies,  our  friend- 
ship and  respect  for 
each  other  goes 
back  a  long  way, 
predating  our 
mutual  involve- 
ment with  AGS. 

And  it  is  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  Warren's  interests  did 
extend  to  many  other  areas  besides 
the  study  of  gravestones,  creating  for 
him  a  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  material  culture  research, 
theory,  and  scholarship  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Chairmaking,  Folk  Architecture, 
Textiles,  Tools  in  Folk  Material 
Culture — these  are  but  some  of  the 
wide  array  of  subjects  which  he 
studied  and  wrote  upon. 

And  though  he  loved  to  focus 
upon  the  folk  crafts  and  craftspersons 
of  Indiana  and  the  American  Mid- 
west, his  inquiries  often  took  him  to 
the  European  influences  which 
helped  shape  these  American  forms 
and  makers. 

For  anyone  wishing  to  experience 
a  sampling  of  the  versatility  of 
Warren's  far  reaching  interests  and 
intellect,  I  would  most  strongly 
recommend  a  visit  to  his  Viewpoints 


Monument  in  Bohemian  National 

Cemeteiy,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Photo  by  Helen  Sdnir 


on  Folklife:  Looking  at 
the  Overlooked,  pub- 
lished in  1988  by  UMI 
Research  Press  as  a 
volume  in  their 
Master  of  Material 
Culture  series. 

As  gravestone 
scholars,  we  primarily 
associate  Warren  with 
the  study  of  "tree- 
stump  tombstones" — 
the  term  he  himself 
coined  to  describe 
these  incredibly 
intricate  and  beautiful 
rustic  monuments 
found  throughout  the 
limestone  belt  of 
southern  Indiana  and 
adjacent  areas  of  the 
American  Midwest. 
He  certainly  had 
other  focal  points  of 
interest  as  well  (I  will 
always  remember  that 
it  was  his  1984  article 
examining  the 
depiction  of  tools  on 
gravestones  in  the 
British  journal  Folk-Life:  A  Jonrnal  of 
Ethnological  Studies  which  inspired  my 
own  long  standing  fascination  with 
occupational  imagery  on 
gravemarkers),  but  it  was  his 
meticulous  explication  of  the  tree- 
stump  form,  conducted  over  several 
decades,  which  will  undoubtedly 
constitute  his  greatest  legacy  amongst 
those  of  us  who  love  the  old  stones. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  I  undertook 
when  I  assumed  the  editorship  of 
Markers  seven  years  ago  was  to 
convince  Warren  Roberts  to  become  a 
member  of  the  journal's  editorial  board. 
His  advice  and  sound  judgment  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  over  these  years. 
I  will  miss  that,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  the  wry  smile  and  twinkling  eye,  the 
irrepressible  Yankee  wit,  and  the  warm 
friendship  of  this  man  who  meant  so 
much  to  me  personally  and  to  this  area 
of  study  I  love.  — Richard  E.  Meyer 


Cover  photo  by  Helen  Sclair.  Monument  in  Bohemian 
National  Cemeten/,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Feature  Article 


Fig.  1  Natlian  Fobes'  gravestone  for  Moses  Swift.  Falmoutli,  Mass. 
All  photos  by  James  Blacfiowicz 


Three  More  Members  of  the 
Souie  Family  of  Stonecutters 


by  James  Blachowicz 


F 


'  benezer  Soule,  Jr.  and  his  brother  Asaph  were  stone- 
cutters in  the  same  shop  in  Plympton,  Massachusetts.  They 
remained  after  their  father  Ebenezer  and  other  stonecutting 
members  of  the  Soule  family  moved  to  other  locations — 
this  all  described  in  Peter  Benes'  book.  The  Masks  of  Ortho- 
doxy, 1977,  pages  123-32.  Although  Benes  alludes  to  later 
generations  of  Soule  family  carvers,  he  does  not  name  any. 
I  here  present  what  information  I  have  about  three  of  these 
later  carvers:  Nathan  Fobes,  a  son-in-law  to  Ebenezer  Soule, 
Jr.;  Ebenezer  Wood,  a  son-in-law  of  Asaph  Soule;  and  Will- 
iam H.  Soule,  Asaph's  youngest  son. 

Nathan  Fobes  (1761-1814) 

In  recent  work  on  the  resident  carvers  of  Cape  Cod, 
I  came  across  a  number  of  gravestones  scattered  through 
the  Cape  that  appear  to  have  been  carved  by  the  same  man, 
but  not  by  any  carver  that  previously  had  been  identified.  I 
have  since  determined  that  these  were  probably  the  work 
of  Nathan  Fobes,  a  son-in-law  of  Ebenezer  Soule,  Jr. 

The  vital  records  of  Bridgewater  have  a  Nathan 
Fobes,  son  of  Josiah  Fobes  and  Freelove  Edson,  born  there 
on  January  31 , 1 761 .  And  the  vital  records  of  Plympton  have 
a  Dr.  Nathan  Fobes  who  married  a  Susanna  Soule,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  Soule,  on  March  20, 1 786.  (Nathan  and  Susanna 
had  a  daughter  Susanna  born  in  1787. )  Ebenezer  Soule,  Jr., 
the  stonecutter,  did  have  a  daughter  named  Susanna  born 
March  12, 1765. 


Nathan  Fobes  died  in  Plympton  on  January  27, 1814, 
at  the  age  of  fifth-three.  His  estate,  which  was  administered 
by  Isaac  Thomson  [sic] — probably  the  lawyer/stonecutter 
Isaac  Tomson  of  Middleborough — was  valued  at  a  little  over 
$1200.00  and  included  three  interesting  payments:  one  to 
Ebenezer  Soule  for  $95.41  (Fobes'  final  mortgage  payment  to 
his  father-in-law);  one  to  an  Elias  Churchill  for  "carrying 
gravestones  to  Bridgewater"  ($1 .38);  and  another  to  a  Hercules 
Weston  for  "carrying  gravestones  to  Rochester"  ($.50)  (Vol. 
47,  p.  122;  March  31, 1815).  These  were  probably  payments 
for  delivering  gravestones  Fobes  had  carved  just  before  he 
died.  There  is  also  a  payment  of  $12.00  for  his  own  gravestone, 
but  the  carver  receiving  the  payment  is  not  named.  According 
to  the  vital  records  of  Plympton,  Fobes'  widow  Susanna 
remarried,  to  a  William  Strobridge  of  Middleborough. 

Nathan  Fobes  was  probably  related  to  Ebenezer  Soule, 
Jr.  in  a  second  way:  besides  being  his  son-in-law,  he  was  also 
probably  a  first  cousin  to  Ebenezer  Soule,  Jr.'s  wife  Silence 
Hudson.  Nathan  Fobes'  father  Josiah,  probably  the  Josiah  born 
in  Bridgewater  on  September  16,  1716  to  John  Fobes  and 
Abigail  Robinson,  was  a  brother  to  Sarah  Fobes,  born  in 
Bridgewater  on  February  4,  1711,  probably  the  same  Sarah 
Fobes  who  married  William  Hudson  in  East  Bridgewater  on 
November  15, 1737.  William  Hudson  was  the  father  of  Silence 
Hudson,  born  in  Bridgewater  on  April  15,  1740.  Silence 
Hudson  married  Ebenezer  Soule,  Jr.  If  these  are  indeed  the 
correct  relations,  Nathan  Fobes'  wife  Susanna  Soule  was  his 
first  cousin,  once  removed.  I  stress,  however,  that  I  have  not 
absolutely  confirmed  these  relationships. 

Of  the  twenty-six  stones  dating  from  1804  through 
1812  that  I  attribute  to  Fobes,  twenty-two  are  on  the  Cape: 
five  each  in  Falmouth  and  West  Yarmouth,  four  in  Sandwich, 
two  in  Hatchville,  and  one  each  in  Bourne,  Brewster,  Dennis, 
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Fig.  2  Another  of  Fol?es'  itrns  on  tiie  Ebenezer  Gage  stone 
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Eastham,  Orleans,  and  Yarmouth.  Of  the  remaining  four, 
two  are  in  Plympton  and  one  each  in  Duxbury  and  on 
Nantucket. 

Although  I  initially  suspected  that  Fobes  may  have 
been  a  Cape  resident  for  a  time,  perhaps  even  preceding 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  who  moved  to  Barnstable  from  Plymouth 
in  about  1805,  further  research  indicated  that  he  was  not. 
There  are  no  property  or  court  records  for  him  in  Barnstable 
County;  nor  do  the  US  Censuses  for  1800  and  1810  have  a 
Nathan  Fobes  on  the  Cape;  but  there  is  a  Nathan  Fobes  in 
the  1810  US  Census  for  Plympton.  The  likely  reason  for  the 
sizable  number  of  Fobes'  stones  on  the  Cape  is  the  fact  that 
his  father-in-law  had  a  long-established  market  there. 

I  associate  Fobes  with  the  modest  set  of  twenty-six 
gravestones  listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper  through  a  single 
probate  record,  which  pays  $20.00  to  "Nathan  Fobes  for 
Gravestones"  from  the  estate  of  Moses  Swift  of  Falmouth 
(Barn.  Co.;  Vol.  35,  p.  324;  November  1,  1810).  This 
gravestone,  dated  1809,  still  stands  in  the  Old  Burying 
Ground  in  Falmouth  (Fig.  1). 

Although  Fobes'  decorative  style  is  fairly 
recognizable,  it  is  rather  unremarkable.  His  carving  is  fairly 
shallow,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  out 
individual  features  if  the  light  is  not  right.  The  Swift  stone 
shows  one  type  of  Fobes  urn,  where  the  flame  at  the  top  is 
rather  spiky,  resembling  a  fountain  of  water,  perhaps,  rather 
more  than  fire.  A  similar  urn  appears  on  the  stone  for 
Ebenezer  Gage  (1801)  (Fig.  2)  in  Yarmouth,  which  also 
provides  a  decent  sample  of  Fobes'  lettering.  Note  that  the 


Fig.  3  Urn  on  Rebcckah  Arnold's  skvie. 
letters  are  carefully  carved  and  generously  spaced: 
distinctive  features  which  can  be  used  to  distinguish  his  work 
include  the  crossbar  on  the  "i,"  which  has  a  downturn  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  extra  spacing  he  provides  betweeii 
the  numerals  of  the  date  on  just  about  all  of  the  stones  in  this 
sample.  Fobes  sometimes  uses  all  italics  (on  the  marker  for 


n 


Fig.  4  Oval  panel  for  Rebecca  Lewis'  inscription 

Mary  Bourne,  1808,  for  example). 

He  does  use  a  different  type  of  urn  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  that  on  the  stone  for  Rebeckah  Arnold  (1805)  (Fig.  3) 
in  Duxbury:  We  can  see  that  just  about  all  of  the  lines  on  this 
urn  are  arcs  of  circles. 

I  provide  examples  of  two  more  stones,  which  are 
the  most  "decorative"  of  the  set.  The  first  is  for  Rebecca  Lewis 
(1806)  (Fig.  4)  in  Falmouth:  Here  Fobes  places  the  inscription 
within  a  large  oval  panel  and  flanks  this  panel  with  two 
columns — all  with  very  shallow  carving.  And,  on  the  stone 
for  Stephen  Nye  (1810)  (Fig.  5)  in  Sandwich,  he  provides  an 


hig.  5  Stepped  Border 
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interesting  "stepped"  border,  the  upper  portion  chiseled 
about  half  way  through  the  thickness  of  the  stone. 

He  also  carved  a  rising  sun  as  the  main  decorative 
feature  on  the  stones  for  Molly  Baker  (1806)  and  Ansell 
Hawes  (1806),  both  in  West  Yarmouth. 

1  did  not  make  an  effort  to  locate  Nathan  Fobes'  own 
marker  (in  Plympton,  presumably),  nor  did  1  further 
investigate  his  background  in  Bridgewater  or  Plympton. 
What  I  provide  here  is  probably  only  a  small  sample  of  his 
production. 

Ebenezer  Wood  (1771-1865) 

Vital  records  of  Bridgewater  and  Halifax  reveal 
another  Soule  family  member  who  was  a  stonecutter. 
Ebenezer  Soule,  Jr's  brother  and  stonecutting  partner,  Asaph, 
was  born  in  1739  and  died  June  13, 1823.  His  gravestone  in 
Plympton  is  shared  with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  records  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  William  Hudson.  They  were 
married  in  Bridgewater/Brockton  on  May  20,  1767.  Mary 
was  born  May  20, 1747  to  William  Hudson  and  Sarah  Fobes. 
That  is,  Ebenezer  and  his  brother,  Asaph,  married  sisters. 
Silence  and  Mary  Hudson.  Asaph  and  Mary  Soule  had  at 
least  nine  children  between  1768  and  1791 .  Their  second  child 
was  Cynthia,  probably  the  same  Cynthia  Soule  "of 
Plympton"  who  married  Ebenezer  Wood  sometime  in  1794 
(their  marriage  was  "published"  on  August  11,  1794). 
According  to  a  history  of  Halifax,  Ebenezer  Wood  was  the 
resident  stonecutter  of  the  town  and  had  his  shop  on 
Thompson  Street.  Although  I  have  not  yet  made  an  effort  to 
identify  his  stones  and  his  style  of  carving,  1  have  found  nine 
references  to  Ebenezer  Wood  in  Plymouth  County  probate 
records.  These  are  appended  below. 

1  assume  that  these  references  are  to  the  Ebenezer 
Wood  born  to  Judah  and  Hannah  Wood  in  HaUfax  on  January 
17, 1771:  their  range  of  dates  corresponds  to  this  Ebenezer's 
age  from  forty  through  seventy-seven.  But  he  also  had  a  son 
Ebenezer,  Jr.,  born  in  Halifax  on  May  24,  1801.  Ebenezer 
Wood,  Jr.  would  have  been  only  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  first  probate  reference,  and  forty-seven  at  the  time  of  the 
last.  It  is  possible  that  the  later  probate  references  are  to  him. 
There  is  one  other  supporting  piece  of  evidence  for  the 
relationships  among  Ebenezer  Wood,  Asaph,  and  Ebenezer 
Soule  and  the  Hudson  family  as  1  have  sketched  them:  Five 
other  children  of  Ebenezer  Wood  (other  than  Ebenezer,  Jr) 
were  named  Olive  Soule  Wood,  Cynthia  Wood,  Mary 
Hudson  Wood,  Silence  Wood,  and  Asaph  Soule  Wood.  Thus, 
Ebenezer  Wood,  Sr.  and  Nathan  Fobes  were  sons-in-law  of 
Asaph  and  Ebenezer  Soule,  Jr.,  respectively;  in  addition. 
Wood's  wife  Cynthia  was  Nathan  Fobes'  first  cousin,  once 
removed.  Ebenezer  Wood,  the  stonecutter,  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  in  Halifax  on  February  27,  1865  (according  to 
records  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office);  he  is  buried  in  the 
Thompson  Street  Cemetery. 


William  H.  Soule  (1791-1871) 

In  Plymouth  County  probate  records,  1  found 
eighteen  payments  between  1815  and  1840  to  a  William  H. 
Soule  (these  are  listed  below).  This  is  probably  William 
Hudson  Soule,  born  to  Asaph  and  Mary  Hudson  Soule  in 
Plympton  on  February  28, 1 791 .  He  married  Polly  Strobridge 
(or  Polly  Strobridge  Cook)  and  had  at  least  two  sons,  William 
Strobridge  Soule,  born  in  Plympton  April  20, 1834  and  Henry 
Hudson  Soule,  born  in  Plympton  on  November  28, 1835;  yet 
a  marker  in  Plympton  has  a  son  of  William  and  Polly  as 
William  Hudson  Soule  (not  Henry),  vl'ho  died  May  17, 1843, 
aged  seven  years,  five  months,  nineteen  days  (making  his 
birthday  December  29, 1835). 

William  Hudson  Soule  died  in  Plympton  two  weeks 
before  his  eightieth  birthday,  on  February  14,  1871.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Old  Cemetery  in  Plympton. 

The  probate  citations  have  William's  stones  in 
Plympton,  Pembroke,  Carver,  Marshfield,  and  Scituate.  The 
fact  that  he  has  eighteen  citations  through  twenty-five  years 
suggests  that  he  carved  a  substantial  number  of  stones. 
However,  1  have  not  yet  made  an  attempt  to  identify  them. 

Gravestones  of  Nathan  Fobes  (partial  list) 


1804 

Bourne,  Thomas 

Bourne 

1804 

Soule,  Olive 

Plympton 

1805 

Arnold,  Rebecca 

Duxbury 

1805 

Gorham,  John 

W.  Yarmouth 

1806 

Baker,  Molly 

W.  Yarmouth 

1806 

Davis,  Mary 

Falmouth 

1806 

Howes,  Ansell 

W.  Yarmouth 

1806 

Lewis,  Rebecca 

Falmouth 

1806 

Parker,  Pattey 

W.  Yarmouth 

1807 

Cole,  James 

Eastham 

1807 

Fessenden,  Patience 

Sandwich 

1807 

Newcomb,  William 

Sandwich 

1808 

Bourn,  Earl 

Hatchville 

1808 

Bourne,  Mary 

Sandwich 

1808 

Gage,  Ebenezer 

Yarmouth 

1809 

Bourn,  Anna 

Hatchville 

1809 

Bunker,  John 

Nantucket 

1809 

Kendrick,  Jonathan 

Orleans 

1809 

Myrick,  Eunice 

Brewster 

1809 

Sears,  Betsey 

W.  Yarmouth 

1809 

Swift,  Moses 

Falmouth 

1809 

Wright,  Rufus 

Plympton 

1810 

Hall,  David 

Dennis 

1810 

Nye,  Stephen 

Sandwich 

1811 

Swift,  Tryphena 

Falmouth 

1812 

Butler,  Obed 

Falmouth 

Burial  Grounds: 

Bourne:  Old  Bourne 
Brewster:  First  Parish 
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Dennis:  Route  6A 
Duxbury:  Miles  Standish 
Eastham:  Bridge  Road 
Falmouth:  Old  Burying  Ground 
Hatchville:  East  End 
Nantucket:  Old  North 
Orleans:  Meeting  House  Road 
Plympton:  Hillcrest 
Sandwich:  Old  Burying  Ground 
West  Yarmouth:  Woodside 
Yarmouth:  Ancient 

Probate  References  to  Ebenezer  Wood 
(all  in  Plymouth  County) 

Dates  of  probate  in  parentheses;  dates  of  death  in  brackets. 
*records  which  specifically  mention  gravestones 

43:447    *Amasa  Tomson  (6  May  1811)  [7  May  1807] 

Halifax  (Thompson  Street  Cemetery) 
57:489    ^Simeon  Sturtevant  (6  Jan  1824)  [2  Mar  1822] 

Halifax  (Sturtevant  Cemetery) 
59:512    *Hesekiah  Cole  (1  Nov  1825) 

E.  Bridgewater 
66:18      *BethiahHayward(l  Apr  1828) 

Bridgewater 
69:367    *Asa  Thompson  (5  Oct  1830)  [4  Feb  1830] 

Halifax  (Thompson  Street  Cemetery) 
83:108    Seth  Allen  (4  Apr  1841)  [14  Oct  1835] 

Halifax  (Thompson  Street  Cemetery) 
83:277    Ehab  Thompson  (29  May  1841)  [25  Feb  1835  or  2 

Oct  1835]  Halifax  (Thompson  Street  Cemetery 
84:617    Nathaniel  Holmes  (5  Dec  1842)  [23  Jan  1841] 

Halifax  (Sturtevant  Cemetery) 
90:249    *Arza  Chamberlin  (May  1848) 

E.  Bridgewater 

Probate  References  to  William  H.  Scale 
(all  in  Plymouth  County) 

Dates  of  probate  in  parentheses;  dates  of  death  in  brackets. 
*records  which  specifically  mention  gravestoiies 

47:151    Lot  Phillips  (Apr  1815) 

Pembroke 
48:84      Samuel  Wright  (28  May  1816)  [22  Dec  1814] 

Plympton  (Old  Cemetery) 
49:261    Ebenezer  Wright  (7  Apr  1818)  [20  Mar  1816] 

Plympton  (Old  Cemetery) 
50:363    Charles  Films  (6  Sep  1819) 

Scituate 
54:332    Teter  Pears  (5  Mar  1822) 

Scituate 
57:180    ^Israel  Hatch  (1  Jul  1823)  [18  Jun  1822] 

Marshfield  (North  Marshfield) 
63:354    Joseph  Oldham  (6  Mar  1827) 

Pembroke 


69:160    *Phebe  Allen  (12  Apr  1830) 
70:488    *John  Stetson  (29  Nov  1831) 

Pembroke 
70:505    Benjamin  Keen  (29  Nov  1831)  [25  May  1828] 

Marshfield  (Cong.  Church) 
72:156    *Thomas  Bourn  (9  Apr  1832)  [9  Jul  1831] 

Marshfield  (Cong.  Chapel) 
74:84      *Jotham  Hatch  (5  Mar  1833)  [11  Apr  1832] 

Marshfield  (North  Marshfield) 
76:284    ^Nathaniel  Clift  (2  June  1834)  [8  Sep  1811] 

Marshfield  (Marshfield  Hills) 
79:339    *Nathan  Stevens  (14  Aug  1837)  [6  Sep  1836] 

Marshfield  (Cong.  Chapel) 
79:536    Susanna  Ellis  (4  Dec  1837)  [24  Mar  1835] 

Plympton  (Old  Cemetery) 
80:271    Mary  Soule  ( 1 3  Aug  1 838) 

Carver 
81:202    ^Samuel  Lucas  (8  Apr  1839) 

Carver 
82:230    *Lucy  Vinal  (4  Jun  1840) 

Scituate 

Author  Jim  Blachoivicz  from  Eimnston,  Illinois,  has  been  an 
AGS  member  since  1995.   He  spoke  on  "the  Last  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Angel  Carvers"  at  the  1997  AGS  Conference  in  Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts.  He  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at 
<iblacho@luc.edii>    0 
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Cloth  $15.00  members,  $20  others 
Paper  $10.00  members,  $12.00  others 

Markers  VII 

"In  the  Way  of  the  White  Man's  Totem  Poles:  Stone 
Monuments  Among  Canada's  Tsimshian  Indians 
1879-1910"  by  Ronald  W.  Hawker.  An  examination 
of  the  systhesis  of  traditional  Tsimshian  woodcarv- 
ing  and  Victorian  gravestone  art. 

"Origins  and  Early  Development  of  the  Celtic  Cross" 
by  Douglas  Mac  Lean.  A  discussion  of  the  early 
Celtic  crosses  developed  in  monasteries  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 


"Funerary  Monuments  &  Burial  Patterns  of  Colonial  Tidewater, 
Virginia,  1607-1776"  by  Elizabeth  Crowell  &  Norman  Mackie  III. 

"Charles  Miller  Walsh:  A  Master  Carver  of  Gravestones  in 
Virginia"  by  Martha  W.  Briggs.  Two  articles  to  get  you  into  the 
spirit  for  the  Washington  DC  Conference  in  June. 
Paper  $10.00  members,  $12.00  others 

Markers  IX 

"The  Green  Man  as  an  Emblem  on  Scottish  Stones"  by  Betty 
Willsher.  Those  intriguing  faces  that  are  made  up  of  leaves. 
Paper  $11.00  members,  $13.00  others 

Markers  XI 

'"And  Who  Have  Seen  the  Wilderness':  The  End  of  the  Trail  on 
Early  Oregon  Gravemarkers"  by  Richard  E.  Meyer.  An  excellent 
article  to  read  in  preparation  for  attending  the  August  AGS  Con- 
ference in  Oregon.  Richard  Meyer  will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 
Paper  $11.00  members,  $13.00  others 

Markers  XII 

"Adam  and  Eve  Scenes  on  Kirkyards  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands" 
by  Betty  Willsher.  Photographs  and  drawings  of  carvings  of 
Adam  and  Eve  on  gravestones  throughout  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands. 

Paper  $11.00  members,  $13.00  others 
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GRAVESTONES  AND  CARVERS 


James  Slater 

373  Bassettes  Bridge  Road 

Mansfield,  CT  06250 

(860)  455-9668 


The  epitaph  in  the  last  issue  was  a  phoney.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  around  maybe  we  will  discuss  them 
later.  In  the  meantime  my  face  is  red  (too  bad  as  its 
such  a  good  one!) 

To  Rub  or  Not  to  Rub 

In  the  first  column  that  I  fathered  after  Ralph  Tucker's 
resignation  I  warned  you  that  I  intended  to  raise  some 
controversial  issues.  Here  is  one. 

Should  AGS  as  an  organization  have  a  policy  on  the 
question  of  gravestone  rubbing?  Since  I  have  been  quoted  as 
being  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  (it's  true  too!)  and  as  I  do  not 
rub  gravestones  anymore,  and  because  rubbing  is  still  most 
frequent,  and  most  controversial,  on  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  stones  here  are  some  thoughts. 

Extremist  positions  on  the  right:  gravestone  rubbing 
damages  stones  even  when  done  by  experts:  encourages 
untrained  enthusiasts  to  engage  in  rubbing  and  leads  to 
experimentation  with  all  kinds  of  potentially  dangerous  and 
damaging  materials. 

Extremist  positions  on  the  left:  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  rubbing  does  permanent  damage  to  gravestones 
when  properly  done  and  little  evidence  of  permanent  damage 
when  improperly  done;  that  even  if  there  is  some  damage  by 
the  uninfornied  it  is  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  weather  of  a  single  year. 

Actually  it  seems  to  me  that  neither  position  is 
defensible.  Since  my  own  position  is  equivocal  here  are  some 
thoughts. 

First,  rubbing  done  by  properly  trained  individuals 
who  understand  how  to  use  care  and  to  avoid  fragile  stones 
probably  does  no  harm. 

Second,  is  there  really  any  value  in  doing  rubbings? 
Yes,  there  certainly  is  artistic  value.  The  most  expensive  book 
ever  offered  for  sale  by  AGS  is  the  book  of  exquisite  rubbings 
done  by  Avon  Neal  and  Ann  Parker  (1981  Enrhf  American  Stone 
Sculpture,  Sweetwater  Editions,New  York).  The  rubbings  of 
Sue  Kelly  and  Ann  Williams  (1983  Markers  2:1-104)  are 


documents  almost,  if  not  completely,  impossible  to  duplicate 
by  photographs.  Think  also  of  the  incredible  rubbings  of 
the  Tashjians  in  Memorials  for  Children  of  Change.  The  placing 
of  well  executed  rubbings  on  the  walls  of  historical  societies, 
schools,  churches,  town  halls  and  private  homes  calls 
attention  to  these  wonderful  cultural  artifacts.  Many  of  the 
most  serious  students  of  gravestones  began  their  interest 
by  making  rubbings. 

There  is  another  reason,  often  not  appreciated  by 
gravestone  students  and  not  often  engaged  in  even  by 
dedicated  rubbers.  This  is  the  ability  to  reconstruct  badly 
eroded  stones  better  than  photography  can.  In  Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2  you  will  see  the  headstone  and  footstone  (the  latter 
signed)  of  the  Thomas  Marsh  (1753)  schist  stone  in  Mansfield 
Center,  Connecticut  as  shown  by  Kelly- Williams  in  rubbings 
and  by  photographs  of  an  experienced  photographer.  This 
crude  local  carver,  James  Hovey,  from  my  "hometown," 
carved  a  number  of  additional  stones  in  the  area.  I  defy 
anyone  to  photograph  these  clearly  enough  to  make  out  the 
design  work  and  inscriptions,  yet  rubbings  by  skilled 
workers  would  be  of  much  greater  value  than  producing 
another  rubbing  of  a  well  known  "pretty"  stone.  Thus,  it 
can  be  argued  that  in  addition  to  the  esthetic  value  of  creating 
a  gravestone  rubbing  there  is  important  documentary 
information  best  obtained  by  this  method  and  that  if  rubbing 
enthusiasts  would  pay  more  attention  to  this  documentary 
aspect  their  work  they  would  receive  greater  sympathy  from 
the  entire  gravestone  audience. 


■l> 

\ 

V 

-* 
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Fig.  1  Photo  and  rubbing  ofiicadstoiic 


Fig.  2  Photo  and  rubbing  of  footstone 
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Unfortunately,  as  most  of  us  know,  there  are  negative 
aspects  to  gravestone  rubbing.  I  still  remember  vividly  the 
sick  at  my  stomach  feeling  that  I  had  one  day  when  visiting 
the  old  Columbia,  Connecticut,  burying  ground  to  see  the 
beautiful  white  marble  stone  by  Zerubabbel  Collins  (often 
photographed  because  of  the  large  letters  saying  "Price  7 
dollars"  prominently  displayed  on  the  stone)  completely 
black  on  the  tymphanum  where  someone  had  allowed  ink 
to  soak  into  the  stone.  I  was  certain  this  wonderful  stone 
was  ruined,  but  fortunately  either  time,  rain  or  cleaning  by  a 
devoted  person  removed  the  damage. 

Of  greatest  concern  is  the  danger  of  rubbing  fragile 
stones.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  an  overreaction  to  state  that  no 
sandstones  should  ever  be  rubbed.  However,  these  stones 
are  often  in  danger  of  shaling  and  not  infrequently  are  hollow 
behind  the  surface  so  that  attempting  to  rub  such  stones  can 
do  irreparable  damage  and  even  destroy  the  stone.  (This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  late  eighteenth-century  stones  from 
the  Portland,  Connecticut,  brownstone  quarries  that  carried 
deeply  carved  elaborate  designs.)  It  is  thus  not  surprising 
that  many  sandstone  cemeteries  prohibit  rubbing  entirely. 
Schist  stones  and  some  marble  and  softer  slates  also  can  be 
damaged  by  inexperienced  rubbers  and  in  the  case  of  schist 
stones  the  results  are  usually  poor  unless  done  by  a  skilled 
"rubber".  Using  various  "dabbing"  techniques  rather  than 
rubbing  is  safer  for  the  stone  and  gives  much  better  results 
so  there  is  little  reason  to  rub  many  of  such  stones.  Whether 
the  hard  early  Boston  and  Newport  area  slates  are  damaged 
by  rubbing  is  certainly  an  open  question.  It  is  possible  that 
particularly  famous  stones  may  well  suffer  from  repeated 
rubbing,  but  I  doubt,  with  these  exceptions,  that  rubbing  of 
most  slate  stones,  if  done  by  competent  hands,  does  any 
significant  damage. 

The  catch,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  often  overlooked 
phrase:  "competent  hands",  "properly  done",  "properly 
trained",  "educated  rubbers",  etc.  I  suspect  that  most  of  the 
damage  and  defacement  results  from  lack  of  knowledge — 
school  groups,  genealogists,  uninformed  adults  trying  a  new 
thing. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  These  comments  really 
have  been  written  to  try  to  stir  you  out  there  to  give  your 
opinions  pro  or  con  or  in  between.  My  current  position  is 
that  for  most  non-sandstone  burying  grounds  a  total  ban  on 
rubbing  is  an  extreme  position.  What  is  really  needed  is  a 
flyer  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  town  clerks, 
selectmen,  cemetery  custodians,  etc.  giving  them  advice  on 
how  to  establish  a  policy.  Often  that  advice  would  require 
permission  and  be  limited  only  to  persons  deemed 
knowledgeable  enough  to  avoid  injury  to  the  stones.  Thus 
we  would  not  lose  the  pleasure  and  value  of  good  rubbings 
and  still  have  some  control  over  the  activities  of  individuals 
or  groups. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  matter  of  rubbing  in 
perspective.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  see  a  sign  on  a 


burying  ground  saying  "all  rubbing  prohibited,  but  upon 
walking  into  the  cemetery  to  see  stones  fallen,  broken,  lichen 
covered,  tilted  backward,  shaled,  cracked,  exfoliated, 
smashed,  etc.  Even  though  each  of  us  can  tell  a  horror  story 
of  a  bad  rubbing  practice  I  am  not  convinced  that  all  of  the 
rubbing  done  on  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  stones 
does  as  much  damage  as  does  the  long  time  neglect  of  just 
one  important  burying  ground  or  even  exposure  to  one  New 
England  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  one  act  of  vandalism.  A 
subject  that  raises  the  question  of  keeping  certain  stones  in 
the  burying  ground  or  removing  them  to  an  inside  location 
is  a  matter  I  hope  to  bring  to  your  attention  in  a  future 
discussion. 

For  hands-on  school  group  activities  cast 
reproductions  are  really  better — and  easier — to  rub. 
Disposable  cameras  or  polaroid  images  are  also  being  used 
to  capture  the  image. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  unrestricted  rubbing,  give  your 
reasons. 

If  you  oppose  rubbing  or  unrestricted  rubbing, 
why — what  harm? 

What  should  AGS  do  to  improve  current 
problems? 

[Although  Daniel  Hastings  is  discussed  and  documented  by  pro- 
hate  evidence  as  a  carver  from  Newton  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  his  ivork 
and  his  life  has  not  subsequently  been  discussed  in  any  detail.  I 
(Slater  1987)  mention  his  beautiful  stones  in  Woodstock,  Connecti- 
cut, but  the  folloiving  article  by  Laurel  Gabel  gives  us,  for  the  first 
time,  substantive  information  on  his  life  and  work  and  the  value  of 
quarry  marks  for  the  identification  of  carvers  and  where  their  stones 
were  quarried.  JS] 

Daniel  Hastings  (1749-1803) 
of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Stonecutter 

by  Laurel  Gabel 

Stone  cutter  Daniel  Hastings  was  born  May  12, 1749 
in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  sixth  of  nine  children  born  to 
Samuel  and  Hepzibah  Dana  Hastings.  Daniel's  father, 
Samuel,  was  a  tanner  who  moved  to  Newton  from 
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Cambridge  about  1737,  establishing  his  tannery  near  what 
is  now  West  Newton. 

Newton  town  records  show  that  son  Daniel  was  a 
private  in  Capt.  Jeremiah  Wiswall's  company  that  marched 
on  the  alarm  to  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  and  that  he  also 
participated  in  the  taking  of  Dorchester  Heights  the  following 
year.  He  was  a  Newton  freeholder,  with  grazing  rights  on 
the  common,  the  owner  of  twenty-one  acres  of  land  and,  for 
five  years,  a  town  selectman.  His  name  appears  frequently 
in  Newton  town  records  from  1779-1802. 

Daniel  and  Mary  Morse  were  married  in  Newton  in 
1 772.  Over  the  next  twenty-eight  years,  their  family  grew  to 
include  fourteen  children.  One  son,  Nathan,  born  in  1782, 
followed  his  father  in  the  stone  cutting  trade. 

Daniel  Hastings  was  one  of  the  more  prolific  carvers 
of  the  1700s,  in  spite  of  his  relatively  early  death  at  age  fifty- 
four  in  May  of  1803.  His  will  (#10651 -Middlesex  County 
Probate)  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  his  life  and  times.  Signed 
with  "his  mark"  on  2_  May  1803,  and  witnessed  by  his 
brothers  Thomas  and  John  and  by  Stephen  Dana,  Esq.,  Daniel 
Hastings'  last  will  and  testament  appears  to  be  the  document 
of  a  man  in  ill  health  who  knows  that  his  time  on  earth  is 
short.  Along  with  an  accounting  of  various  land  parcels  and 
household  items  bequeathed  to  his  wife  Mary  and  his 
children,  Daniel  gives  to  his  son  Nathan  "about  one  half  acre 
of  land  with  a  dwelling  house,  barn  and  stone  cutters  shop 
thereon,"  valued  at  $2366.00.  He  also  mentions  "a  quantity 
of  gravestones  and  other  stones  in  the  stonecutters  line  in 
and  about  the  shop  and  in  the  Charles  River  in  Watertown," 
valued  at  $568.  (Slate  was  kept  "fresh"  by  keeping  it  wet. 
When  stored  under  water,  slate  remains  softer,  easier  to  cut 
sharply,  and  less  likely  to  become  brittle,  thus  reducing  the 
risk  of  chipping  and  cracking  in  carving  or  transport.)  Notes 
and  obligations  mentioned  in  Hastings'  inventory  include 
those  signed  by  Caleb  Lamson  ($44.85),  John  Dwight  ($25.00) 
to  be  paid  in  stone  at  the  quarry  in  Harvard,  $35.12  paid  out 
to  Shaler  and  Hall,  the  Chatham  (Middletown) ,  Connecticut 
quarry  business,  and  cash  ($8.00)  received  from  Thomas  Park. 
In  1804,  when  Daniel's  will  was  probated,  son  Nathan  was 
listed  as  being  a  "stone  cutter  of  Newton." 

Widow  Mary  Morse  Hastings  died  of  consumption 
in  February,  1814.  Her  will  (#10697,  Middlesex  County 
Probate)  indicates  that  Nathan  had  moved  to  Boston  and 
was  a  "gentleman."  A  William  Locke  was  renting  the 
Newton  shop.  Mary  Hastings  died  in  Boston  while  living 
with  her  son  Daniel,  Jr.  A  death  record  from  Boston's  south 
district  states  that  her  "body  was  carried  immediately  to 
Newton  and  there  entombed."  (In  February  of  1803  Daniel 
and  his  brother  Thomas  bought  land  on  which  the  tombs  of 
the  Cotton  Street  burying  ground  in  Newton  are  now  located. 
They  were  part  of  a  group  of  about  fifteen  proprietors  who 
bought  this  tract  of  land.  Others  who  were  in  this  group  of 
proprietors  have  family  tombs  on  this  land.  The  Hastings' 
family  tomb  is  almost  certainly  amongst  these,  though  there 
is  no  marked  vault  there  today). 


The  following  brief  summary  of  Hastings'  carving 
style  is  based  on  data  from  380  stones  inventoried  in  the 
Newton  area  between  1976-1979. 

Hastings  style  stones  begin  to  appear  in  significant 
numbers  in  the  early  1770s,  with  the  first  known  probated 
stone  recorded  in  1774.  These  earliest  examples  are  often 
carved  on  a  dark  grey  slate  and  may  well  have  been  executed 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  as  yet  unidentified  master.  (There 
is  strong  evidence  hnking  Daniel  Hastings  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  carver  Ebenezer  Howard.  There  is  also  a  marked 
similarity  to  the  Park  carving  style). 

In  the  decade  between  about  1777  and  1787, 
Hastings'  style  reached  its  zenith  with  the  execution  of  his 
characteristic  winged  portrait-like  faces  (Fig  .  1).  His  stones 
display  an  amazing  variety  of  shape,  size  and  individual 
lettering  style,  although  the  overall  effect  is  somehow  similar. 
The  most  characteristic  border  is  a  vine,  but  a  geometric  or 
diamond  shaped  pattern  or  a  plain  border  of  two  parallel 
lines  is  also  used  frequently.  The  lettering  is  usually  well 
proportioned,  correct  and  varied,  with  frequent  use  of  italic 


Fig.  1.    One  of  Hastings '  portrait-like  faces 

From  the  Dnniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farher  Collection  of  Gravestone 

Photographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

relief  or  some  other  more  decorative  style  employed  as  a 
means  of  emphasizing.  The  variety  of  lettering  suggests  that 
more  than  one  person  was  carving  in  the  shop. 

Toward  the  mid  1780s  there  began  a  gradual  shift  to 
a  different  type  of  slate  with  a  corresponding  evolution  of 
carving  style.  By  the  1 790s  the  most  common  style  is  what 
we  now  call  "the  round  face  low  brow"  cherub,  executed  on 
a  hard,  fine-grained  light  grey  stone  (Fig.  2).  A  version  of 
this  design  was  also  used  by  the  Lamson  and  Geyer  carvers 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  the  work,  especially 
from  that  of  the  Lamson  shop.  These  later  stones  (1790s  and 
beyond)  are  always  smoothly  finished  on  both  sides  and  are 
sometimes  beveled  or  rounded  over  the  tympanum  in  a  way 
that  suggests  that  the  surface  was  polished.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  notice  a  yellowish  or  gold  cast  to  the  exposed  smooth 
surface.  Unlike  the  softer  medium  and  dark  grey  slates  used 
in  the  1770s  and  1780s,  none  of  the  hard  light  grey  stones 
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bear  initials  or  quarry  marks.  The  carving  on  this  later  stone 
is  less  ornate  and  much  less  sculptured  than  on  the  softer 
slate;  the  overall  design  is  more  geometric  in  feeling  and 
one-dimensional  in  execution,  a  trend  certainly  not  unique 
to  the  Hastings  shop.  When  the  darker,  softer  slate  is  used, 
no  matter  what  the  date,  the  carving  style  is  usually  more 
deeply  cut  and  three-dimensional. 


Fig.  2  Round  face,  loiu  brow  cherub 

From  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  Collection  of  Gravestone 

Photographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 


fig.  4    Quarry  marks,  not  a  signature 

From  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  Collection  of  Gravestone 

Photographs,  American  Antiqtinrinn  Society. 

initials  do  not  appear  to  be  "signatures"  in  the  sense  that  an 
artist  signs  his  work;  rather,  they  appear  as  random  tattoos 
or  brandings  on  the  unfinshed  back  of  stones — in  varying 
sizes  and  angled  locations  and  with  little  apparent  attempt 
at  skillful  execution. 

More  geometric  urn  and  willow  style  stones, 
obviously  produced  by  the  Hastings  workshop,  begin  to 
appear  in  the  later  1780s.  By  the  time  of  Daniel  Hastings' 
death  in  1803,  son  Nathan  was  carving  actively  in  the  Newton 
shop.    0 


19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  GRAVESTONES 


Fig.  3    Hastings '  fleur-de-lis  design 

From  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  Collection  of  Gravestone 

Photographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Hastings  often  used  a  simple  fleur-de-lis  design  on 
less  expensive  stones,  on  those  for  children,  or  on  footstones 
that  accompany  larger  headstones  (Fig.  3). 

Close  to  eighty  Hastings-style  stones  have  been 
found  to  have  an  "H,"  "h,"  "dh,"  or  "DH"  chiseled  on  the 
back  of  the  headstone  or  footstone,  or  occasionally  under 
the  ground  level  on  the  face  of  the  stone  (Fig.  4).  I  believe 
that  these  quarry  marks  may  have  been  used  to  differentiate 
Hastings'  slabs  of  slate  from  those  of  others  in  the  multiply- 
owned  and  -operated  Pin  Hill  Quarry  at  Harvard.    These 


Barbara  Rotundo 
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Having  this  year's  conference  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
area  enables  us  to  see  four  outstanding  cemeteries. 

Congressional  Cemetery  was  the  example  given  two 
years  ago  when  historic  urban  cemeteries  were  on  the 
National  Trust's  annual  list  of  endangered  sites.  Since  then 
there  have  been  anibitious  work  parties  fixing  up  the 
cemetery  and  even  better,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
allotted  one  million  dollars  if  the  cemetery  can  match  it.  As 
many  of  you  know,  our  conference  chair  this  year.  Sue  Olsen, 
was  a  leader  in  getting  the  cemetery  on  the  endangered  list, 
and  I'm  sure  her  tremendous  drive  will  put  their  fund-raising 
effort  over  the  top.  The  architect  Benjamin  Latrobe  designed 
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special  gravemarkers  that  were  used  by  many  of  the 
congressmen  buried  there.  I  personally  think  they  are 
homely,  but  they  are  certainly  different  and  eye-catching. 
The  line  drawing  on  page  5  in  the  Winter  1998  Quarterly  is 
too  kind.  (It  illustrates  a  brief  report  by  Roberta  Halporn 
that  gives  you  more  information  about  Congressional.) 

Rock  Creek  Cemetery  is  probably  most  famous 
for  the  monument  sculpted  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  to 
memorialize  Henry  Adams'  wife.  Adams  requested  that  it 
transcend  symbolism  and  representation,  but  for  most 
people  it  conveys  grief.  Certainly  to  sit  and  look  at  it  is  a 
very  moving  experience. 

The  two  cemeteries  I  want  to  discuss,  Greenmount 
and  Oak  Hill,  are  important  because  of  their  connection  to 
the  rural  cemetery  movement.  First,  let  me  try  to  cover 
American  cemetery  history  in  one  paragraph. 

In  the  colonial  and  early  federal  days,  towns  had 
either  church  graveyards,  like  Bruton  Parish  in 
Williamsburg  and  Trinity  in  lower  Manhattan,  or  they  had 
municipal  burying  grounds  like  Central  in  Hartford  and 
Granary  or  Kings  Chapel  in  Boston,  all  three  of  these  being 
town  burial  places  even  though  they  stood  next  to  churches. 
As  the  colonial  towns  grew  into  cities,  these  small  burial 
places  in  the  center  of  the  city  were  inadequate  for  the  larger 
populations,  they  were  crowded  and  unhygenic,  and  the 
land  they  occupied  became  so  valuable  that  sometimes  men 
built  office  buildings  and  warehouses  right  over  the  burial 
grounds.  I  should  also  mention  that  at  this  period  the 
religious  attitudes  toward  death  were  changing,  and  more 
attention  was  being  paid  to  those  who  were  left  behind. 
One  indication  is  that  the  word  cemetery  really  comes  into 
use  at  this  time.  It  means  sleeping  place  in  Greek,  and 
emphasizes  a  gentler  way  of  thinking  about  death  and  the 
burial  of  the  body. 

In  1796  James  Hillhouse  persuaded  a  group  of  men 
to  establish  a  four-acre  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
Haven.  In  addition  to  being  outside  the  city  center,  the 
cemetery  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Grove  Street 
Cemetery  allowed  families  to  buy  and  hold  as  large  a  plot 
as  they  wanted.  Despite  these  desirable  innovations,  there 
were  no  imitators  of  the  Hillhouse  plan. 

However,  in  1831  the  founders  of  Mount  Auburn 
found  the  beautiful  site  they  wanted  for  their  rural 
cemetery:  a  varied  landscape  with  hills,  valleys,  ponds, 
and  meadows  ornamented  by  trees  and  flowers  and  the 
singing  of  birds.  They  laid  out  the  paths  and  roads  to  follow 
the  contour  of  the  land  and  give  half-concealed  views  of 
what  lay  beyond  rather  than  the  straight  roads  with  cross 
roads  at  right  angles  as  in  New  Haven's  cemetery.  The 
romantic  vision  of  Mount  Auburn  inspired  imitators,  and 
by  1839  at  least  eight  other  cemeteries  had  been  founded 
in  its  image.  (Sorry,  that  single  paragraph  of  explanation 
became  three.) 

One  of  this  pioneer  wave  was  Greenmount 
Cemetery  in  Baltimore.    Although  Greenmount  doesn't 


have  the  wide  variety  of  landscape  features,  and  seems 
small  to  modern  eyes,  it  has  a  high  ridge  cutting  across  the 
center  and  its  roads  follow  the  shape  of  the  land.  It  was 
further  south  than  any  of  the  other  early  rural  cemeteries, 
and  it  had  a  prestige  that  caused  it  to  be  the  choice  of 
Baltimore's  elites  and  would-be  elites.  It  has  many  unusual 
and  handsome  gravestones.  If  you  have  to  choose  a  tour, 
you  will  never  regret  choosing  Greenmount. 

But  I  also  want  to  recommend  a  visit  to  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Georgetown.  Situated  on  a  long  hillside  that 
leads  up  to  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  Harvard  University 
landscape  study  center.  Oak  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cemeteries  I  have  seen.  Established  by  the  same  W.  W. 
Corcoran  who  gave  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in 
Washington,  DC,  Oak  Hill  is  a  direct  imitation  of  Mount 
Auburn,  even  to  the  nearly  identical  cast-iron  fence. 
Because  the  exclusive  neighborhood  of  expensive  mansions 
and  large  estates  has  among  its  residents  few  adolescent 
boys — the  common  source  for  cemetery  vandals — there  is 
little  sign  of  vandalism.  Furthermore,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  the  legislators  and  bureaucrats  in  our  nation's 
capital,  you  must  admit  that  they  don't  cause  chemical 
pollution  the  way  industry  does.  The  mild  climate  allows 
a  wide  variety  of  horticulture  and  allows  the  stones  to  stay 
in  prime  condition.  Those  interested  in  horticulture  will 
be  pleased  by  the  wide  variety  of  hollies  planted  there  by 
former  superintendent  George  Kackley.  George  was  once 
an  active  member  of  AGS  but  withdrew  because  of  illness. 
The  cemetery  is  in  prime  condition,  and  it's  a  great  pleasure 
to  walk  through  the  beautiful  grounds  past  stones  that  look 
as  good  as  new. 

Any  one  of  these  cemeteries  would  have  been  the 
special  treat  of  Victorian  cemetery  tours  in  past  years.  This 
year  we  can  complain  only  about  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
among  four  special  treats.  You  must  go  early  to  tour  Oak 
Hill.  The  fourth  cemetery,  paired  with  Congressional  for 
Friday's  tour,  is  the  famous  Arlington  Cemetery,  run  by  the 
U.S.  Army    0 


Washington  DC  Conference  Logo 

composite  design  from  monuments  in  Congressional  Cemetery 

Design  by  Tom  Mason 
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MARYLAND  organizations  hosted  two  cemetery 
preservation  workshops  in  the  spring.  The  first,  "Whistling 
Past  the  Graveyard,"  was  presented  at  historic  Darnall's 
Chance  in  Upper  Marlboro.  It  concentrated  on  various 
aspects  of  cemetery  preservation,  including  vandalism  and 
restoration  (which  focused  on  an  African  American  cemetery 
in  New  York),  cemetery  management  from  an  operational 
perspective,  how  to  plan  a  cemetery  restoration  project,  and, 
how  to  recognize,  restore  and  care  for  plants  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  cemetery's  landscape.  Other  presentations 
included  "A  History  of  Death  in  America"  and  "Women  In 
Stone,"  which  discussed  the  female  form  in  gravestone 
sculpture.  For  further  information  about  this  workshop, 
contact  Darnall's  Chance,  14800  Governor  Oden  Bowie  Drive, 
P.O.  Box  32,  Upper  Marlboro,  MD  20773. 

The  second  of  Maryland's  cemetery  workshops  was 
conducted  by  the  Coalition  to  Protect  Maryland  Burial  Sites, 
Inc.  The  program  covered  a  variety  of  topics  which  relate  to 
historic  burial  sites,  including  the  tombstone  inscription 
index  for  Charles  County,  the  history  of  death  and  mourning 
in  America,  and  a  presentation  by  Barbara  Sieg,  past 
president  of  the  Coalition,  entitled  "The  Plight  of  Historic 
Cemeteries  in  Maryland."  Her  20  minute  slide  program  is 
available  to  persons  who  would  like  to  borrow  it  (the  only 
cost  being  postage  fees).  Workshop  participants  visited  the 
graveyards  for  the  Carmelite  Monastery  and  St.  Ignatius 
Church,  (both  date  to  the  1700s).  St.  Ignatius  is  thought  to 
be  the  oldest  Catholic  church  in  Maryland.  For  information 
about  the  workshop,  or  about  borrowing  the  slide  program, 
contact  the  Coalition  to  Protect  Maryland  Burial  Sites,  Inc., 
R  O.  Box  1533,  Ellicott  City  MD  21041. 


KENTUCKY'S  Boone  County  cemeteries  are  under  pressure 
from  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  development. 
The  tremendous  growth  which  has  occurred  in  the  county 
over  the  last  two  decades  primarily  affects  private  family 
cemeteries.  The  Boone  County  Historic  Preservation  Review 
Board  developed  a  Cemetery  Preservation  Plan  which 
explains  why  cemetery  preservation  is  important  to  the 


county,  and  offers  a  series  of  policies,  recommendations,  and 
strategies  for  implementation  of  the  Plan.  Included  are 
sections  which  address  the  "Justification  for  Preservation  of 
Cemeteries,"  "Purposes  of  Boone  County  Cemetery 
Preservation  Plan,"  "Identifying  the  Growth  Areas  in  Boone 
County,"  and  "Legal  Aspects  of  Cemeteries."  Other 
municipalities  that  are  struggling  with  similar  problems  of 
how  to  protect  these  significant  historic  sites  while  coping 
with  encroaching  infrastructure  for  new  development  may 
want  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  document  to  learn  how  one 
county  is  planning  for  its  future  growth  (and  quality  of  life). 
Contact  Susan  M.  Cabot,  Historic  Preservation  Planner, 
Boone  County  Historic  Preservation  Review  Board,  2995 
Washington  Street,  Burlington,  Kentucky  41005. 


SURINAM'S  history  of  colonization,  sugar  plantations  and 
slavery  compares  with  that  of  the  Caribbean.  In  1667  Surinam 
became  a  Dutch  colony  when,  at  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  it  was 
traded  to  the  English  for  Manhattan.  The  Dutch  allowed  the 
Jews  religious  freedom  in  their  semi-autonomous  colony 
within  the  larger  colony  of  Surinam.  By  1684,  Jews  numbered 
163  and  enslaved  approximately  1,000  Africans. 
Jodensavanne  was  once  the  largest  Jewish  agrarian  settlement 
in  the  New  World.  By  the  mid-1700s  the  price  of  sugar 
decreased  and  by  1830  Jodensavanne  was  abandoned.  The 
Jews  moved  to  the  capital,  Paramaribo,  and  to  other 
Caribbean  islands.  (There  are  still  two  functioning 
synagogues  in  Paramaribo).  In  August  1998,  Rachel  Frankel 
headed  a  team  of  volunteers  from  Caribbean  Volunteer 
Expeditions  to  document  Casipora  Cemetery,  one  of  two 
Sephardic  Jewish  cemeteries  in  Jodensavanne,  as  well  as  a 
"Slave/Creole"  cemetery  located  there.  The  Foundation  for 
Nature  Conservation  in  Surinam  provided  support  for  this 
effort,  including  transportation  and  jungle  clearing.  The 
Foundation  for  Jodensavanne  has  plans  to  conserve  and 
maintain  its  synagogue  and  cemeteries  as  historic  sites. 

The  documentation  team  spent  eight  days  at 
Jodensavanne.  At  Casipora  Cemetery  214  gravestones  were 
photo-surveyed,  dimensioned,  inventoried,  and  located  to 
scale.  The  team's  Jewish  scholar.  Dr.  Aviva  Ben-Ur, 
transcribed  and  translated  the  epitaphs.  With  the  exception 
of  two  prism-shaped  gravestones,  all  were  horizontally  laid 
slabs  of  various  types  of  limestone  and  marble,  measuring 
approximately  2.5'  x  6.5'. 

Findings  of  the  team's  work  indicate  that  the 
cemetery  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  1667  exchange  of 
Surinam,  and  that  the  cemetery  was  active  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  Many  of  the  deceased  were  rabbis,  their 
wives,  and  hazans.  Epitaphs  indicate  that  women  held 
leadership  roles,  including  that  of  plantation  mistress  and 
hazan  (who  most  probably  led  the  women  in  prayer).  One 
epitaph  describes  an  individual  plantation  owner  as 
"virtuous  and  honorable"  and  states  that  he  died  subsequent 
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to  beating  his  "rebellious  black  slaves."  Imagery  expressive 
of  identity  of  the  deceased  includes  mohel,  mother,  Levite, 
Cohen,  youth  and  Spanish  noble.  Imagery  expressive  of 
the  ideologies  of  the  community  includes  messianic  hope. 
Tomb  inscriptions  with  Hebrew  and  Portuguese  (or 
Spanish)  languages  are  not  translations  of  each  other. 
Rachel  Frankel  and  Aviva  Ben-Ur  hope  to  publish  the 
findings  and  documentation  as  a  complete  archive.  Prior 
to  this  expedition,  two  inventories  have  been  attempted 
by  others,  but  none  has  been  published. 

Jodensavanne's  second  Jewish  cemetery  is  located 
a  few  miles  north  of  Casipora  Cemetery.  It  was  established 
subsequent  and  adjacent  to  the  community's  second 
synagogue  built  in  1685.  The  community's  first  synagogue 
is  believed  to  have  existed  within  close  proximity  of 
Casipora  Cemetery.  Despite  the  establishment  of  the 
second  cemetery,  some  families  and  individuals  continued 
to  use  Casipora  Cemetery.  Near  the  second  cemetery  is 
the  so-called  Slave  or  Creole  Cemetery.  The  team 
concluded  that  this  cemetery  is  most  likely  one  of  the 
earliest  Freeman's  cemeteries  in  the  Americas. 

{This  article  by  Lauren  S.  Stalil  first  appeared  in  the 
1999  issue  of  CVE  Newsletter,  the  publication  of  Caribbean 
Volunteer  Expeditions.  It  has  been  edited  to  accommodate  the 
space  allocated  for  this  column.  For  further  information  about 
the  Surinam  cemeteries  project,  or  about  future  projects  in 
Surinam  and  the  Caribbean,  contact  CVE  at  Box  388,  Corning, 
New  York  14830.) 


A  Renovation  Plan  of  the  old  Ashkenazi  Graveyard  in 
Paramaribo,  Surinam,  is  located  on  the  internet  site  http:/ 
/  isjm.org  /  Links  /  cemeteries.htm.  This  is  the  web  site  for 
the  International  Survey  of  Jewish  Monuments.  The  Plan 
describes  a  graveyard  which  was  built  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paramaribo  around  1700,  but  is  now  surrounded  by  the 
city.  It  was  in  use  from  c.  1700  to  1836.  Adriana  van  Alen 
Koenraadt,  the  investigator  for  the  site,  reports  that  "When 
I  first  visited  the  graveyard  I  expected  to  find  only  a  few 
gravestones  .  .  .  much  to  my  surprise  I  found  row  after 
row  of  beautifully  engraved  stones  . . .  there  were  terribly 
big  holes  and  everything  was  overgrown.  Much  rubbish 
desecrated  and  concealed  the  cemetery.  I  spoke  with  the 
Jewish  Community  about  the  cemetery.  At  that  point,  they 
thought  it  best  to  give  up  the  graveyard  and  move  the 
gravestones  to  the  new  graveyard  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  I  returned  to  the  graveyard  to  consider  how  to 
move  such  heavy  stones  and  what  it  would  cost.  I  realized 
it  would  cost  more  to  move  the  stones  than  to  renovate  the 
place,  never  mind  the  loss  of  historical  information  and 
the  disrespect  it  would  pay  the  dead  and  their  legacy."    0 
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The  Connecticut  Farms  Churchyard,  New  Jersey 

As  in  a  previous  column  dealing  with  restoration  and 
clean-up  campaigns  in  New  Jersey,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
reasoning  behind  the  motivation  of  these  projects,  the  how  and 
why  certain  graveyards  get  helpful  support  and  others 
disappear. 

Much  of  contemporary  graveyard  attention  is  being 
instigated  by  particular  groups.  Many  Jewish  or  Christian 
congregations  are  discovering  their  past  neglect.  Some  small 
yards  or  yards  that  originated  as  family  plots  are  achieving 
attention  through  embarrassment.  Well-to-do  communities 
with  high  real  estate  values  want  to  create  an  aura  of  concern 
along  with  beautification. 

In  my  quest  to  piece  together  the  cultural  evolution  of 
the  colonial-era  gravestones  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region  I  have 
come  up  against  some  of  the  most  discouraging  sites.  Some 
graveyards  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  garbage  dumps,  or 
cling  to  an  existance  soon  to  be  just  a  memory.  Graveyards  get 
dirtier,  more  vandalized,  and  increasingly  pushed  aside  if  there 
is  no  value  outside  of  the  stones.  A  related  historical  value  of 
a  graveyard  can  produce  much  support  and  restoration.  This 
has  occurred  in  the  town  of  Union,  New  Jersey,  where  there  is 
a  haven  for  colonial-era  stones  in  the  Connecticut  Farms 
Presbyterian  Church  graveyard,  which  I  can  easily  pronounce 
as  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  immaculate  in  the  area. 

Milt  Rakita  is  the  caretaker  here  and  I  don't  believe  he 
lets  a  scrap  of  paper  enter  his  domain.  He  diligently  guards 
the  yard  with  the  kind  of  concern  I'd  like  to  see  in  dozens  of 
other  sites.  I  think  he  even  cleans  his  grass. 

The  congregation  came  to  the  area  in  the  1730s,  being 
dissatisfied  religiously  in  Connecticut.  The  earliest  red- 
sandstone  (a  simple  death's  head  encased  in  the  tympanum 
with  no  finial  or  border  art)  is  dated  1733/4,  but  I  believe  it 
was  actually  cut  10-15  years  later  along  with  other  1740s  stones 
identical  in  motif,  lettering,  and  stone  style. 

Peace  and  prosperity  apparently  ensued  until  1780 
when  the  American  Revolution  came  to  Connecticut  Farms. 
Milt  regularly  rattles  off  the  tale  of  how  George  Washington 
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Cemetery  Synonym:  "Heritage" 

Cemetery  buffs  out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
awakening  to  the  urgent  need  for  preservation  aiici  protection 
of  burial  sites  could  do  worse  than  visiting  their  opposite 
numbers  in  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan. 

First  off,  cemetery  preservationists  up  there  named 
themselves  Heritage  Moose  Jaw,  so  appropriate  considering 
all  that  the  word  "heritage"  implies  in  a  city  settled  in  1883. 

Just  as  noteworthy:  The  Heritage  group  generates 
some  of  its  funding  by  reaching  out  into  the  community  with 
sponsorship  of  a  Home  Tour  every  May. 

Along  with  several  other  cemetery  support  groups 
here  in  the  West,  Heritage  Moose  Jaw  has  conducted 
cemetery  tours  for  high  school  students  which  involve 
discussion  of  human  history  and  the  artistic  designs  and 
symbols  on  the  monuments. 

Heritage  spokesperson  and  AGS  associate  Catherine 
Letkeman,  told  The  Quarterly,  "since  we  have  launched  our 
monument  restoration  and  tour  programs  we  have  not  had 
any  vandalism  in  the  cemetery." 

When  the  town  first  began  to  industrialize  and  grow. 
Moose  Jaw  buried  its  departed  in  rather  helter-skelter  fashion 
but  in  1890  the  community  cemetery  was  established. 
Enthusiasm  for  preservation  was  generated  in  the  mid-1990s 
by  a  guest  speaker  and  a  tour  of  the  burial  ground. 

Heritage  Moose  Jaw,  Catherine  told  us,  had  done 
enough  research  on  the  cemetery's  history  and  its  monument 
designs  by  July,  1997,  to  start  its  tour  program. 

hnprovement  was  limited  to  mowing  and  weed 
trimming  plus  some  help  from  the  city's  public  works  crew 
that  reseeds  grass  and  levels  up  slumping  gravesites. 

A  cemetery  chapel,  built  in  1911,  provides  a 
centerpiece  for  the  grounds.  It  played  a  significant  role 
during  the  tlu  epidemic  of  1918-19  when  more  than  200  died 
during  a  severe  winter  and  its  basement  housed  the  bodies 
until  proper  burial  could  be  arranged. 

The  Moose  Jaw  City  Cemetery  is  perhaps  unique  in 
that  the  pattern  of  burials  matches  the  broad  ethnic  mix  of 
the  community's  population.  "All  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial 


groups  are  buried  side  by  side  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith  since  they  have  differing  burial  rites/' 
Catherine  told  The  Qiiarterhf. 

And  finally,  where  did  Moose  Jaw  get  its  name? 
According  to  a  probably  apocryphal  account.  Native 
Americans  called  it  "the  place  where  the  white  man  mended 
his  cart  with  the  jaw  of  a  moose."    0 


Heritage  Moose  jaw,  aimed  at  restoration  of  the  city's  century-old 

cemetery  at  Moose  }aw,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  retained  a  monument 

company,  Remco,  to  reset  several  toppled  stones. 

Photo  by  John  Lovell 


Newsletters  Donated  to  the  Archives 

MilesTone,  the  newsletter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Commemorative  Art,  PO  Box  43602,  Middletown,  KY  40253- 
0602.  Membership  in  this  organization  of  monument 
designers  is  by  invitation  only. 

Almanac,  AAS  Newsletter,  Winter  1998  No.  56.  This  issue 
from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  185  Salisbury  Street, 
Worcester,  MA  01609-1634  has  a  front  page  article  on  the 
eleven-disc  set  of  CD-ROMs  called  "Early  American 
Gravestones,  The  Farber  Collection  of  Gravestone 
Photography."    0 
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Helen  Sclair 

849  West  Lill  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60614-2323 


About  ten  miles  west  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  the 
wondrous  Jewish  Waldheinn  Cemetery,  actually  a 
landscape  filled  with  more  than  three  hundred  contiguous 
cemeteries,  each  representing  the  final  resting  place  of  a 
Verein,  a  Landsmanschaften,  a  Temple,  a  family,  etc. 
Founded  in  the  early  1870s,  Jewish  Waldheim  continues  to 
this  day  as  an  actively  utilized  burial  site.  Each  section 
contains  markers  traditional  to  the  particular  group.  Many 
sections  contain  mounded  graves;  others  have  hundreds 
of  granite  tree  stumps;  there  are  "nurturing  mother"  birds 
on  their  nests;  there  are  sections  for  males,  sections  for 
females.  Every  section  has  a  gate  usually  listing  the  names 
of  the  founding  members. 

On  one  recent  day  when  the  natural  light  was  just 
right  I  noticed  a  group  of  markers.  Closer  examination  led 
to  the  following  comments: 

The  six  markers  are  of  white  bronze  (Fig.  1);  they 
all  contain  ceramic  photos  of  the  deceased  but  two  stand 
out  as  remarkable  for  the  texts  on  front  and  back. 

For  the  father  there  is  an  ethical  will,  an  ancient 
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Fig.  1.  Six  markers  of  white  bronze 

All  pjhotos  taken  by  Helen  Sclair 

ill  Forest  Park,  Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 


Fig.  2.  Jacob  Wise's  Ethical  Will 

literary  form  advising  those  who  remain  how  they  should  live 
after  the  writer  is  gone.  Considered  a  Jewish  custom.  Ethical 
Wills:  A  Modern  Jewish  Treasury,  edited  and  annotated  by  Jack 
Riemer  and  Nathaniel  Stampfer,  was  published  by  Schocken 
Books  in  1983.  Eighty-one  examples  of  ethical  wills  are 
included  in  this  collection. 

The  text  of  that  on  the  gravemarker  of  Jacob  Wise 
follows: 

My  wishes  are  that  through  the  span  of  your 
life  you  should  remain  loyal,  upright,  respectable 
citizens.  Nobody  knows  what  tomorrow  will  bring  us. 
Should  you  be  in  financial  distress,  do  not  look  for  pity 
or  sympathy.  Stand  on  your  own  and  live  as  you  can. 
Should  you  be  financially  successful,  take  out  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  things  in  life.  Live  while  you  can. 
Life  is  a  dream. 

Your  major  enjoyment  in  life  should  be  brotherly 
love,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  religion.  Help  the 
needy  without  material  injury  to  yourself.  Honor  and 
love  those  who  are  deserving.  With  the  precious 
thoughts  that  God  may  bless  you  with  worthy  children, 
that  from  generation  to  generation  our  good  name  and 
spotless  reputation  shall  live  forever,  so  mother  and  I 
may  rest  in  peace. 

To  write  more  of  my  wishes,  1  cannot  in  this 
limited  space.  But  you  shall  read  them  when  you  look 
upon  my  face. 

Your  loving  father, 

Jacob  H.  Wise 

And  on  the  wife's  marker  is  the  Kaddish.  A  way  to 

express  mourning  is  to  extol  God.    The  ancient  prayer  in 

Aramaic  was  transliterated  to  the  Hebrew  and  here 

transliterated  again  into  Roman  letters.  To  be  said  by  a  minyan, 
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ten  men,  the  wise  memorial  recognizes  the  importance  of 
extolHng  God  while  ignoring  the  requirement  of  a  mimjnn. 
The  prayer  dating  to  the  first  century  E.G.  begins  on 
the  bronze  marker, 

Yisgada/  v'yiskadash  shmai  raba, . . ."  Magnified  and 
sanctified  be  His  great  name.  Amen.  In  this  world 
which  He  has  created  in  accordance  with  His  will  may 
He  establish  his  kingdom  during  your  lifetime  and 
during  the  life  of  all  the  House  of  Israel.  Speedily, 
and  let  us  say,  Amen. 

Let  His  great  name  be  blessed  forever  and 
to  all  eternity!  Blessed,  praised,  glorified  and 
exalted,  extolled,  honored,  magnified,  and  lauded  be 
the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He. 

He  is  greater  than  all  blessings,  hymns,  praises 
and  consolations  which  can  be  uttered  in  this  world; 
and  let  us  say.  Amen. 

May  abundant  peace  from  heaven  descend 
upon  us  and  may  life  be  renewed  for  us  and  for  all 
Israel,  and  let  us  say.  Amen. 

He  who  makes  peace  in  the  heavens,  may  He 
make  peace  for  us  and  for  all  Israel;  and  let  us  say. 
Amen. 

The  Kaddish  and  the  Ethical  Will  on  their 
gravemarkers  in  the  Anshe  Binmet  section  of  Jewish 
Waldheim  may  be  the  only  examples  of  such  statements  on 
gravemarkers  extant  in  the  world.  Amen.    0 
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John  Wight,  New  Hampshire  Carver 

David  H.  Watter's  article  in  the  Spring/Summer  1997 
issue  of  Historical  New  Hampshire  casts  some  light  on  a 
relatively  unknown  New  Hampshire  carver,  John  Wight.  The 
article  "Fencing  ye  tables:  Scotch-Irish  Ethnicity  and  the 
Gravestones  of  John  Wight"  primarily  discusses  the  "Fencing 
In"  or  preservation  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Ulster  culture 
(especially  the  Presbyterian  religion)  from  any  pollution  from 
the  nearby  English  settlers,  who  were  mainly 
Gongregationalists.  Watters  uses  the  gravestone  carvings  of 
Wight  to  illustrate  the  hold  that  the  Scotch-Irish  culture  had 
on  the  settlers  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 

John  Wight  was  born  in  what  is  now  Northern 
Ireland  around  1 702,  and,  as  a  young  man,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1718.  His  name  is  listed  as  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  Londonderry  in  1719,  but  it  can  be  imagined  that 
his  contributions  to  the  settlement  must  have  been  more 
physical  than  administrative  as  he  would  have  been  but  17 
at  the  time.  His  stone-cutting  career  seems  to  have  started 
around  1733,  although  Watters  suggests  that  he  may  have- 
cut  wooden  markers  earlier  than  that.  Wight  appears  to  have 
worked  with  more  experienced  carvers  in  the  settlement,  and 
may  have  been  influenced  by  them,  as  his  early  stones  were 
c^uite  plain  and  in  no  way  seemed  to  show  the  imagination 
that  his  later  stones  did.  In  the  mid-1750s  he  either 
abandoned  the  influence  of  his  teachers  or  became  more  sure 
of  his  own  artistic  tastes,  for,  from  that  time  on,  his  work 
displayed  imagery  distinct  from  his  earlier  stones,  and  he 
adopted  patterns  and  ethnic  symbols  that  were  to  follow  him 
through  the  rest  of  his  long  career. 

Wight's  images  were  always  strongly  connected  with 
his  Ulster  culture,  and  repeated  some  of  the  more  popular 
patterns  found  in  Scotland  and  Ulster,  notably  rosettes, 
wheels,  hearts,  crosses,  and  coffins.  These  designs  were 
meaningful  to  the  faithful  and  more  importantly,  easy  to 
execute.  His  religion  forbade  the  execution  of  "graven 
images"  so  his  stones  were  free  of  the  soul  effigies  and  angels 
that  were  used  by  his  better  known  peers  from  the  nearby 
Boston  area  and  by  other  Merrimack  Valley  carvers.  For 
mainly  cultural  and  theological  reasons,  most  of  Wight's 


Fig.  3  Detail  of  bronze  pinqiic  with  piioto 
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townsmen  used  his  stones  in  preference  to  those  of  the  other 
carvers.  However,  in  1740  theological  disputes  split  the 
Londonderry  congregation,  and  although  his  stones  were 
still  generally  used  by  both  parties,  some  of  the  dissidents 
(generally  in  Chester  and  Hollis)  began  to  use  stones  by 
other  carvers  who  cut  in  the  more  popular  Boston  style. 
Wight  himself  occasionally  cut  a  stone  for  his  English 
neighbors,  and  it  appears  that  he  wasn't  adverse  to  carving 
soul  effigies  or  angels  if  they  were  to  be  used  by  the 
unbelievers.  Wight  continued  to  cut  stones  in  his  own 
style  until  his  death  in  1775  (Duval  and  Rigby  list  his  death 
as  1 777  ).  His  own  stone  was  cut  by  one  of  his  disciples  in 
Wight's  style.  However,  it  wasn't  long  before  even  the 
stones  of  his  disciples  began  to  show  signs  of  merging  with 
the  popular  culture. 

Wight  commonly  used  a  number  of  designs  on  a 
single  stone,  rather  than  one  prominent  design  on  the 
tympanum.  Most  of  his  designs  consisted  of  either  coffins 
or  hearts,  or  often  both.  If  the  stone  commemorated  a 
husband  and  wife,  or  multiple  children,  it  was  common 
for  Wight  to  use  the  same  number  of  coffins  as  people 
interred.  Six  pointed  stars  were  common  among  English 
gravestone  ornaments,  and  Watters  speculated  that  Wight 
often  transformed  this  design  into  a  symbolic  flax  wheel, 
as  a  representation  of  the  prime  instrument  of  the  Belfast 
linen  trade.  Watters  also  suggests  that  Wight  occasionally 
used  symbolic  strands  of  twisted  linen  in  his  borders, 
instead  of  his  usual  grooves,  frequently,  maybe  always, 
representing  young  people  whose  thread  of  life  had  been 
cut  short. 


tiviii  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  Collection  of 
Gravestone  Photographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Some  unintentional  humor  emerges  in  Wight's 
epitaphs,  as  they  only  make  poetic  sense  to  modern  day 
readers  if  read  in  a  "stage  Irish"  brogue.  In  truth,  the 
pronunciation  was  only  one  more  illustration  of  the  cultural 
"fencing  in",  as,  generations  after  the  settlement  of 
Londonderry,  the  Ulster  Scotch-Irish  still  retained  their 
native  pronunciation,  easily  rhyming  words  like  "arise"  and 


"praise",  both  of  which  were  pronounced  to  rhyme  with 
"eyes",  as  evidenced  by  the  following  epitaph: 

My  dust  now  dead,  it  shall  arise 
And  loudly  sound  Jehovah's  praise. 

Other  common  rhyming  words  were  "die"  and  "be"  where 
"die"  is  pronounced  "dee." 


From  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  Collection  of 
Gravestone  Photographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  article  in  Historical  New  Hampshire  contains  many 
photos  of  Wight  stones  which  would  help  the  reader  to 
recognize  stones  cut  by  this  carver.  However,  absent  these 
photos,  Duval  &  Rigby's  Early  American  Gravestone  Art  has  a 
nice  photo  of  the  Samuel  and  Hannah  Todd  stone 
(Peterborough,  NH),  with  its  double  coffins,  hearts,  rosettes, 
and  a  symbolic  Scottish  cross. ^ 

NOTES: 

L  Duval,  Francis  Y.  and  Rigby,  Ivan  B.,  Early  American  Gravestone 

Art  in  Photographs,  Dover  Publications,  New  York,  1978. 

2.  Any  Jean  Redpath  recording  will  demonstrate  similar  unique 
Scottish  pronunciations. 

3.  Duval  &  Rigby,  p.  40.    0 


From  the  Daniel  and  Jessie  Lie  Farber  Collection  of 
Gravestone  Pliotographs,  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
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Swedish  Cemeteries 

Several  years  ago  Nancy  K.  Mullen  from  Mundelein,  Illinois,  sent  in 
photographs  of  ironv^ork  gravemarkers  at  the  Soderala  parish  church,  about 
150  miles  north  of  Stockholm.  While  staying  in  Sweden  she  found  out  why 
Swedish  graveyards  are  so  modern  and  well  tended:  A  grave  is  preserved  only 
so  long  as  the  family  pays  the  upkeep  and  ensures  that  it  is  looked  after.  Once 
the  immediate  survivors  are  gone  and  payments  stop,  the  grave  space  is 
reallocated  for  new  use.  Therefore,  it  is  rare  to  see  gravestones  that  are  more 
than  fifty  years  old. 
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Romanian  Cemeteries 

AGS  member  Loretta  A.  Riddile  of  Butler, 
Pennsylvania,  explored  several  cemeteries  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Romania.  Expressing  her  surprise  to  find  the  streets 
lined  with  vendors  selling  flowers,  candles,  and  other  grave 
decorations  and  the  cemeteries  crowded  with  people,  she 
was  told  that  on  the  last  day  of  every  month  the  villagers 
faithfully  go  to  the  cemeteries  where  their  loved  ones  are 
buried  and  they  clean  all  around  the  graves,  sometimes 
lighting  candles  and  leaving  flowers.  The  photos  printed 
here  were  taken  in  Tirgu  Mures  by  Loretta  Riddile.  0 
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Mid-Atlantic/  continued  from  Page  12 

himself  stood  at  the  door  of  the  church  directing  his  troops. 
The  Connecticut  Farms  church  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  the  destruction  went  on  to  nearby  Springfield.  Milt  is 
too  young  to  have  been  there,  he's  only  in  his  90s. 

The  Connecticut  Farms  site  is  a  good  example  of  how 
an  associated  historic  event  can  help  preserve  graveyards 
which  might  otherwise  fall  into  disrepair.  Milt  has  given 
many  tours  of  the  area  to  school  children  and  interested 
others  (like  myself)  who  are  taught  the  value  of  the  past  and 
of  preserving  what  can  still  be  preserved. 

The  cemetery  upkeep  contains  much  evidence  of 
various  homemade  answers  for  repairs,  every  bit  done 
voluntarily  by  Milt  and  his  son. 


Connecticut  Farms  churchyard 
Photos  by  G.  E.  O.  Czarnecki 

Besides  having  an  apparent  and  known  historical 
value,  the  graveyard  itself  seems  to  be  the  resting  place  of 
members  of  the  gravestone-cutting  Osborn  f axnily,  one  of  the 
major  suppliers  in  the  area  at  the  time.  The  Osborns  are 
known  for  being  associated  with  Springfield  and  Scotch 
Plains,  New  Jersey  (neighboring  towns). 


Early  death 's  head 

The  Connecticut  Farms  death's  heads  are  very 
conservative,  particularly  in  this  area  where  many  death's 
heads  are  wildly  embellished  with  flowers  and  vines  and 
bones!  While  alternatives  in  the  death's  heads  motif  was  the 
rage,  the  Connecticut  Farms  style  changes  not.  It  is  a 
collection  of  conservatively  done  cutting  prior  to  their  more 
standard  later  fare.  I  am  continuing  to  research  the  matter.O 
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Sarah  Brophy,  Book  Review  Editor 

1158  Curve  Street,  Carlisle,  Massachusetts  01741 

(978)369-5424      e-mail:  bmuse@gis.net 

Scottish  Epitaphs:  Epitaphs  and  Images  from 
Scottish  Graveyards 

by  Betty  Willsher 

Published  by  Canongate  Books  Limited,  14  High  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland  EHl  ITE;  122  pages,  84  photographs 
by  the  author.  Available  from  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies,  paperback,  $10.00  members,  $12.50  others. 

Reviewed  by  Jessie  Lie  Farber 

This  book  gives  its  readers  a  pleasurable  experience 
with  the  remarkable  gravestones  of  sixteenth-,  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  Scotland.  Although  Scottish  epitaphs 
tend  to  be  somewhat  longer  and  more  sophisticated  than 
those  on  American  and  Canadian  gravestones  of  the  same 
period,  the  subject  matter,  spelling,  and  lettering  styles  are 
similar,  and  one  feels  a  familiarity  with  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
expressed.  The  ornamental  carvings  on  the  Scottish  stones 
also  treat  many  of  the  familiar  subjects  and  differences 
between  Scotland's  old  gravestones  and  those  of  New 
England  and  Canada  are  overwhelming.  The  ornamental 
carving  on  the  Scottish  stones  is  more  often  in  high  relief 
and  the  designs  tend  to  be  even  stronger  and  more 
imaginative  and  elaborate,  with  many  figures  and  much 
going  on.  The  ornamental  carving  frequently  fills  the  entire 
face  of  the  stone  so  that  the  epitaph  is  cut  on  the  stone's 
reverse  face.  In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  Scotland's 
gravestone  carvings  surpass  all  others  in  overall  beauty, 
power,  variety,  and  yes,  charm. 

Ms.  Willsher  has  divided  her  book  into  six  sections . 
according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  epitaphs  she  quotes — 
subjects  such  as,  "Eulogies  to  Loved  Ones,"  "Professions  and 
Callings,"  "Quaint  and  Curious."  The  epitaphs  are  identified 
by  name  of  deceased,  death  date,  location  of  the  stone,  and 
often  with  a  photograph — except  some  of  the  "quaint  and 
curious"  examples  the  author  tells  us  she  took  from  books  of 
epitaphs.  Of  these  she  expresses  some  skepticism  concerning 
their  authenticity.  There  is  a  good  index  and  bibliography. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Betty 
Willsher's  previous  books.  Stones:  18th  Century  Scottish 
Gravestones  (with  Doreen  Hunter,  1978);  Hoiv  to  Record  Scottish 
Graveyards  (1985);  and  Understanding  Scottish  Graveyards, 
(1986).  She  wrote  about  Scotland's  Adam  and  Eve  stones 
for  Markers  IX,  The  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone 
Studies,  and  presented  her  paper  about  Scotland's  symbolic 
"green  man"  at  the  1989  AGS  conference.  At  that  coriference 
she  was  the  recipient  of  the  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  Award 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  gravestone  studies.  She  has 
been  making  sample  surveys  in  the  parish  graveyards  of  the 
Scottish  Lowlands  for  over  twenty  years.  Recently  a  large 
collection  of  her  photographs  were  digitized  at  Yale 
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University  and  will  be  added  to  the  CD-ROMs  containing 
the  Farber,  Caulfield,  and  Forbes  photograph  collections. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  good  read  for  anyone 
interested  in  gravestone  epitaphs  and  images.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  resource  for  researchers  studying  the  symbols, 
language  and  philosophy  found  on  early  gravestones. 


Everybody's  Book  of  Epitaphs  Being  for  the 
Most  Part  What  the  Living  Think  of  the  Dead 

Compiled  by  W.  H.  Howe 
Originally  published  1885 

Reviewed  by  Ainos  C.  Carey 

"Good  things  come  in  small  packages"  certainly 
applies  to  this  small  (4x5  1/2")  facsimile  reproduction  of  a 
nineteenth-century  book.  The  hundreds  of  "Epitaphs  of 
Celebrated  Persons"  and  "Curious  Epitaphs"  are  found  in 
mostly  English  burial  grounds  and  churches. 

Within  these  192  delightful  pages  one  finds  that  those 
of  some  "Celebrated",  such  as  Charles  Darwin,  are  simple 
and  unpretentious  while  others,  such  as  William  Wilberforce 
are  25  to  50  lines. 

Among  the  "Curious"  are  the  extremely  brief  (one 
author's  is  the  single  word  finisl)  as  well  as  Acrostic  and 
Anagram  examples,  and  many  that  are  quite  humorous. 

This  book  is  available  in  Restoration  Hardware 
Stores  in  this  country  and  from  the  publisher  at  http:// 
home.clara.net/pryor-publish  for  $10.00  U.S.  plus  postage. 


O'ahu  Cemetery: 

Burial  Ground  and  Historic  Site 

By  Nanette  Napoleon  Purnell 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  O'ahu  Cemetery  Association,  1998 
Hardcover,  160  pages,  SOO-t-  photos/illustrations 
(50%  in  color).    Price:  $27.95  +  $4.00  s/h. 
Order  from:  O'ahu  Cemetery  Association,  2162  Nuuanu 
Avenue,  Honolulu,  HI  98617. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  E.  Meyer 

While  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  a  great  many 
old  burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  in  America  contain 
features  which  might  prove  to  be  of  significant  interest  to 
us,  only  a  relatively  few  would  deserve  to  be  called  "unique." 
Their  names  are  so  well  known  as  to  hardly  require 
mentioning,  and  they  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  study. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  they  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  eastern  third  of  the  continental  United  States.  But  to  this 
list  should  be  added  one  more — a  cemetery  whose  stunning 


beauty  and  historical  importance  are  logical  extensions  of 
its  geographical  setting,  and  which  is  situated  about  as  far 
from  the  eastern  United  States  as  one  can  get  and  still  remain 
within  the  confines  of  the  nation.  With  this  splendid  new 
book  by  Nanette  Napoleon  Purnell  we  have  at  last  a 
meticulously  researched  and  beautifully  presented  study  of 
Honolulu's  O'ahu  Cemetery,  a  site  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
same  breath  as  its  far  better  known  mainland  brethren. 

Founded  in  1 844,  with  conscious  modeling  upon  the 
aesthetic  dictates  of  the  Rural  Cemetery  Movement,  the 
O'ahu  Cemetery  nonetheless  maintains  a  flavor  all  its  own 
owing  to  a  number  of  factors  which  range  from  the  exotic 
native  plantings  (surely  one  of  Hawaii's  greatest  natural 
features)  to  the  unique  personalities  and  cultural  blendings 
represented  by  its  inhabitants.  Captured  within  its 
boundaries  is  a  microcosmic  historical  summary  of  the 
people  and  events  which  shaped  this  island  crossroads  of 
the  Pacific:  Anglo-American  mariners,  planters,  and 
missionaries  share  this  space  with  agricultural  and 
commercial  laborers  of  every  conceivable  racial  and  ethnic 
background.  The  monuments  tell  their  stories  in  the  myriad 
of  ways  that  only  gravemarkers  can. 

It  takes  an  exceptional  talent — not  to  mention  an 
enormous  dedication — to  successfully  capture  such  a  place 
in  word  and  image,  and  fortunately  these  are  precisely  the 
attributes  which  Nanette  Napoleon  Purnell  possesses  in 
abundance.  Founder  (in  1985)  of  Oahu's  Cemetery  Research 
Project,  she  has  over  the  years  carefully  documented  the 
graveyards  of  not  only  that  island  but  those  of  Maui  and 
Moloka'i  as  well.  Her  pioneering  cemetery  research  work 
in  Hawaii — which  also  includes  studies  on  ethnic  burial 
practices  and  funerary  symbolism — has  earned  her  the 
distinction  of  being  the  foremost  authority  on  the  historic 
graveyards  of  that  state,  and  her  chapter  on  Oriental  and 
Polynesian  cemetery  traditions  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
which  appeared  in  my  1993  volume.  Ethnicity  and  the 
American  Cemetery,  is  considered  by  scholars  to  be  a  seminal 
work  in  the  field.  Little  wonder  that  this,  her  latest  and  most 
ambitious  work  to  date,  is  characterized  by  the  same 
meticulous  attention  to  detail  and  careful  scholarship  that 
has  been  evident  in  all  her  efforts.  When  one  adds  to  this 
the  clarity  of  the  written  exposition  and  the  professional 
quality  of  the  many  color  and  black  and  white  photographs 
(taken  by  the  author  herself)  which  grace  this  handsome 
large-format  volume,  we  have  indeed  an  instrument  which 
matches  in  beauty  and  importance  the  material  it  seeks  to 
record. 

Few  visitors  to  Honolulu  ever  manage  to  escape  the 
dubious  attractions  of  Waikiki,  and,  of  those  who  do,  fewer 
still  find  their  way  to  this  lovely  repository  of  Hawaiian 
cultural  history.  So,  if  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Islands, 
take  pains  to  make  sure  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  few — 
and  don't  forget  to  read  this  book  before  you  go.    0 
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Whatever  Happened  to  Mrs.  Forbes'  Negatives? 

by  Jessie  Lie  Farber 

Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes  (1856-1951),  as  our 
readers  know,  is  the  woman  for  whom  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies  named  its  most  prestigious  award.  She 
was  an  historical  researcher,  a  photographer,  and  an  author 
who  functioned  with  vigor  and  insiglit,  and  witliout  a  guide 
or  model.  She  is  the  author  of  Gravestones  of  Early  New 
England  and  the  Men  Wlio  Made  Them,  1653-1800.  This  book, 
published  in  1927,  was  the  first  to  present  early  American 
gravestones  as  art  objects,  America's  oldest  sculpture. 
Written  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style  and  filled  with 
documented  information,  the  book  has  inspired  and  guided 
all  subsequent  research  in  the  field  of  gravestone  studies, 
and  it  holds  its  place  today  as  a  source  that  every  competent 
researcher  in  this  area  has  used  as  a  reference.  Originally 
published  in  a  small  (780),  numbered  edition,  it  has  been 
reprinted  four  times,  most  recently,  in  a  1989  revised  edition 
by  the  Center  for  Thanatology  Research  and  Education. 

The  photographs  used  in  Mrs.  Forbes'  book  are  her 
own:  she  exposed  and  developed  5"x7"  glass  plates*,  and 
from  the  negatives  she  made  her  prints.  According  to  the 
twenty  record  books  she  kept  over  a  period  of  41  years,  she 
took  almost  2500  photographs  of  gravemarkers  and 
graveyard  views.  (She  also  photographed  cemetery  gates, 
early  New  England  houses,  and  her  five  children.  The  record 
books  show  a  total  of  almost  4500  exposures.) 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  of  the  1989  edition  of 
her  book  is  a  statement  that  sixteen  of  the  photographs  used 
in  that  edition  were  not  made  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  with  the 
explanation  that  ".  .  .  Ms.  Forbes'  original  negatives  have 
disappeared." 

What  follows  is  an  account  of  the  travels,  the 
ownerships,  and  the  present  location  of  Harriette  Merrifield 
Forbes'  negatives  of  gravestones. 

Harriette  Forbes  left  her  raw  research  material, 
including  the  negatives,  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
(AAS),  a  renowned  research  library  near  her  home  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  AAS  found  that  the  glass 
negatives  were  both  too  bulky  and  too  fragile  for  proper 
housing  at  the  Society  and  asked  Dan  Farber,  a  member  of 
AAS  and  a  photographer  who  had  been  influenced  by  Mrs. 
Forbes'  work,  for  assistance.  He  respoiided  affirmatively, 
underwriting  the  cost  of  having  the  glass  negatives  copied 
onto  film.  The  society  subsequently  sent  out  letters  offering 
the  glass  negatives  for  sale,  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $25. 
There  was  a  small  response  to  this  offer.  Among  the 
purchasers  were  Dan  and  Jessie  Farber,  who  brought  a 
selection  for  display  and  sale  to  AGS  members  at  the 
Association's  1979  conference  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Dan  and  Jessie  then  decided  to  buy  a  few  favorite  negatives 
for  themselves,  after  which  they  selected  and  bought  a  few 


more,  and  then  several  large  batches  until  so  few  were  left 
that  the  Society  gave  the  Farbers  the  remaining  negatives. 
Without  planning  to,  the  Farbers  had  saved  the  collection. 

The  negatives  were  in  fourteen  filing  boxes,  each 
one  in  a  paper  pocket  numbered  and  identified  in  Mrs. 
Forbes'  handwriting  by  the  name  and  date  of  the  deceased 
and  the  location  of  the  stone.  Those  that  had  been  published 
showed  Mrs.  Forbes'  technique  for  blocking  out  the 
backgrounds  with  paint  and  construction  paper. 

For  many  years  the  Farbers  had  been  developing  two 
large,  duplicate  collections  of  Farber  gravestone 
photographs,  one  for  AAS  and  one  for  the  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery.  They  decided  to  have  prints  made  from  their 
Forbes  negatives  added  to  these  collections.  With  the 
permission  and  assistance  of  the  AAS,  they  also  had  prints 
made  for  AAS  and  Yale  using  the  society's  film  copies  of 
missing  glass  negatives.  (In  1993,  they  added  duplicate  prints 
made  from  negatives  of  Dr.  Ernest  Caulfield,  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  The  three 
photograph  collections,  Farber,  Forbes,  and  Caulfield,  have 
been  digitized  and  put  on  eleven  CD-ROMs,  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.) 

After  the  Forbes  negatives  were  printed,  the  fourteen 
boxes  of  glass  negatives  were  returned  to  the  Farbers'  attic. 
Dan's  death  in  May  of  1998  gave  urgency  to  the  matter  of 
finding  better,  more  accessible,  and  more  permanent  housing 
for  the  collection.  Three  organizations,  two  outside  New 
England,  were  eager  to  have  the  negatives.  Jessie  felt  the 
collection  should  stay  in  New  England,  and  in  December 
she  offered  the  negatives  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  (MHS),  in  Boston.  The  gift  consists  of  Mrs.  Forbes' 
fourteen  boxes  containing  1305  original  5"x7"  negatives  in 
their  paper  pockets,  plus  86  computer-generated 
photographs  standing  in  for  negatives  that  are  missing. 

Theodore  Chase,  a  past  president  of  AGS,  a  former 
editor  of  Markers,  and  an  active  member  of  MHS,  gave  the 
project  a  finishing  touch.  He  made  a  gift  to  the  MHS  of  funds 
to  cover  the  Society's  purchase  of  the  eleven  CD-ROMs. 

Where  are  Mrs.  Forbes'  glass  negatives?  They  are  at 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1154  Boylston  Street, 
in  Boston,  except  86,  which  are  in  private  collections.  If 
anyone  who  purchased  a  glass  negative  would  like  to  add  it 
to  the  society's  collection,  the  person  to  contact  there  is  Chris 
Steele,  Curator  of  Photographs. 

*  One  tends  to  think  of  Forbes  negatives  as  glass  negatives, 
and  most  are.  Actually,  thirteen  of  her  original  negatives  are 
5"x7"  cut  film.    0 


Correction: 

If  you  tried  to  order  a  copy  of  Landscapes  of 
Memories,  reviewed  on  page  23  of  the  Winter  1999  issue, 
you  may  have  had  a  problem  with  the  1-800  number  for 
Publications  Ontario.  If  you  will  call  (416)  326-5300  and 
press  prompt  2,  a  real  person  will  come  on  the  line  and 
you  can  order  the  book. 
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Save  Outdoor  Sculpture!  (SOS!)  announces  awards 

Conservation  Treatment  Awards  help  conserve  public  sculptures; 
one  award  to  each  state;  requiring  a  50%  match.  Next  deadline  is 
July  30,  1999. 

Assessment  Awards  fund  an  on-site  condition  survey  by  a 
conservation  professional  to  determine  need  and  provide  cost 
estimates  for  conservation  treatment.  Up  to  $850  is  available  per 
award.  Applications  are  accepted  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Maintenance  Training  Awards  train  government  personnel  or 
volunteers  in  low-tech  maintenance  of  up  to  four  outdoor  sculptures. 
For  more  information  on  these  and  other  awards,  contact 
Heritage  Preservation  1730  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  566, 
Washington,  DC  20006  (202)  634-1422  or  (800)  -422-4612, 
www.heritagepres  ervation.org. 

Texas  Cemeteries  Receive  "Historic"  Designation 

In  Katie  Karrick's  newsletter,  Tomb  With  a  View,  it  is 
noted  that  nine  Texas  cemeteries  have  received  the  new  Texas 
Historical  Commission's  designation  "Official  Historic  Texas 
Cemetery."  They  include  New  Tabor  Cemetery  near 
Caldwell;  Bolivar  Cemetery  in  Bolivar;  Hodges  Cemetery  in 
Gonzales;  Shelby  Chapel  Cemetery  near  Athens;  Bushdale 
Cemetery  near  Rockdale;  Lindale  Cemetery  near  Bowie; 
Shiloh  Cemetery  near  Richland  Springs;  Fairmount  Cemetery 
in  San  Angelo;  and  Lockwood  Cemetery  near  Manor. 

Katie  writes,  the  designation  was  developed  to 
address  the  illegal  destruction  of  historic  cemeteries  and 
removal  of  cemetery  fixtures.  Any  individual  or  organization 
is  eligible  to  submit  an  application  for  designation.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  designation,  a  cemetery  must  be  at  least  fifty 
years  old  and  be  found  worthy  of  preservation  for  its  historic 
association.  For  more  information  about  the  new 
designation,  contact  Cemetery  Preservation  Coordinator, 
Gerron  Hite  at  512-475-4167  or  gerron.hite@thc.state.tx.us. 


ARE  YOU  A 
CEMETERY  POSTCARD  COLLECTOR? 

If  so,  would  you  like  to  swap  your  extra  cards 
with  other  collectors  at  the  AGS  regional  conference 
in  Portland  this  August? 

Those  interested  in  participating  in  a  swap 
should  drop  a  note  to: 

Sybil  F.  Crawford 

10548  Stone  Canyon  Road  -  #228 

Dallas,  TX  75230-4408 
Please  let  her  know  approximately  how  many 
postcards  you  intend  to  bring  and  she  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  table  space  and  timing  of 
the  swap  (so  it  will  not  interfere  with  other  conference 
activities). 

If  you  are  not  a  "swapper"  but  have  cemetery 
postcards  you  would  like  to  give  away,  they  should 
be  sent  to  the  same  address  and  will  be  distributed  to 
swap  participants  as  part  of  a  "freebie"  package. 


Members  in  the  News 

BARBARA  SIEG,  past  president  of  the  Coalition  to 
Protect  Maryland  Burial  Sites,  spoke  on  the  topic  "The  Plight 
of  Historic  Cemeteries  in  Maryland"  at  the  Coalition's 
Annual  Meeting  and  Workshop.  The  meeting's  theme  was 
"Protecting  Cemeteries — Preserving  our  Heritage"  and  was 
held  on  March  13, 1999. 

Those  who  were  at  the  New  Jersey  AGS  Conference 
last  June  met  KARIN  SPRAGUE  who  led  a  participation 
session  on  carving  slate  stones.  She  has  a  new  address:  904 
Tourtellot  Hill  Road,  North  Scituate,  RI  02857,  tel.  (401) 
934-3105. 

Millstone  Research  Center  seeks  millstones  being  used 
as  gravestones 

In  the  Summer  1997  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  Walter 
Hollien  asked  in  "Notes  and  Queries"  for  information  and 
photos  of  millstones  that  are  being  used  as  gravestones. 
Margaret  Jenks  sent  him  the  photo  of  the  H.  A.  Rowe 
millstone  gravestone  shown  below. 

He  continues  to  seek  more  information  to  add  to 
the  Center's  research.  Millstones  were  considered  quite 
valuable  and  were  often  mentioned  in  early  wills.  Mills 
were  often  taxed  on  the  number  of  millstones  they 
contained  with  nothing  assessed  for  the  mill  building. 
Sometimes  millers  were  killed  in  mill  accidents  and  the 
millstone  involved  in  the  accident  was  removed  to  be  used 
as  the  gravestone.  Or  it  may  have  been  considered 
unlucky  prior  to  the  accident  and  therefore  removed  and 
used  for  a  burial.  Do  you  have  some  stories  and  photos  to 
add  to  the  collection  of  information?    Please  contact 
Walter  Hollien  at  Millstone  Research  Center,  PO  Box  346, 
Long  Valley,  NJ  07853,  tel.  (908)  876-3672. 
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Millstone  used  as  gravestone 
Photo  sent  by  Margaret  Jenks 
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1999  AGS  CONFERENCES 

For  all  questions  regarding  conference  registration  contact 
these  people: 

AGS  1999  Washington  DC  Conference 

George  Mason  University,  Fairfax,  Virginia 

June  23-27, 1999 

Thomas  Mason,  Registrar 

PO  Box  4065,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20878-1209 

e-mail:  ags-registration@masonbrothers.com 

AGS  West  Coast  Conference  "Seeking  the  West" 

Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon 

August  5-8, 1999 

Jeanne  Robinson,  Registrar 

OHCA  Office,  PO  Box  802,  Boring,  OR  97009-0802 

(503)658-4255     e-mail:  ohca@integrityonline.com 


CALENDAR 

August  21-22  -  Battle  Reenactment  of  The  Valley  Campaign, 
Virginia  at  Wickham  Park,  Manchester,  and  East  Hartford, 
CT.  Sponsored  by  Friends  of  Center  Cemetery  and  the 
Patriotic  Commission,  both  of  East  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
For  information  call  Ruth  Shapleigh-Brown,  (203)  643-5652. 

Events  at  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

July  17-18  -  Heritage  Weekend,  130th  Birthday  Celebration. 

September  12  and  Oct.  3  -  Architectural  Walking  Tours 

discussing  mausoleums  and  chapel. 

September  25  and  26  -  Angels  of  Lake  View  and  Other 

Sculptures.  For  reservations/information  call  (216)  421-2665. 

"Stones  &  Bones"  Trolley  Tours  with  tour  guide  Katie  Karrick 
will  explore  Cleveland's  oldest  cemeteries  on  June  20,  July 
10,  September  19,  and  October  23,  30  &  31.    Reservations 

(216)  771-4484. 


To  request  a  registration  form  for  either  conference,  contact: 
AGS  office:  Denise  Webb,  Administrator 
278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301 
(413)722-0836     e-mail:    ags@javanet.com 


October  16  through  November  11  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  -  Show  of  Rubbings  by  Barbara  Moon  at  the  Old 
York  Historical  Society  in  York,  Maine.  The  rubbings  will 
also  be  shown  during  their  Halloween  festivities  on  October 
21,  22,  23. 
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Telephone:  (413)-772-0836.  E-mail:  ags@javanet.com  Check  our  Web  Site  at  wvirw.berkshire.net/ags 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Highlights  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  meeting  on  January  23, 1999 


•  William  Wallace,  Director  of  the 
Worcester  Historical  Museum  in 
Worcester,  Massacliusetts,  spoke  to 
the  Board  about  a  gravestone  exhibit 
he  plans  to  mount  at  the  Worcester 
Historical  Museum  in  summer  2000 
or  spring  2001 .  He  asked  AGS  to 
partner  with  the  museum  in  the 
exhibit's  design  and  funding.  The 
Board  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
with  the  museum  personnel. 

•  Several  possible  projects  were 
discussed  that  would  honor  Daniel 
Farber.  A  committee  is  following  up 
ideas  that  were  most  promising. 

•  The  treasurer  reported  that  the 
closing  total  for  the  year  1998,  which 
was  expected  to  be  in  deficit,  atctually 
came  out  a  $6,000  surplus. 

•  Forbes  and  Oakley  Award 
nominations  were  discussed,  the 
Nominating  Committee's  report  was 
accepted,  the  Grants  Committee  and 
the  Quarterly  editorial  board  reported 
on  their  work,  and  conference 
updates  for  both  Washington,  DC 
and  Portland,  Oregon  were  given. 

•  Trustees  are  giving  thought  to  our 
Mission  Statement,  and  to  adding  to 
it  a  Vision  Statement. 


LATE  BREAKING  NEWS  FLASH 
We  held  this  issue  while 
our  Washington  DC  conference 
staff  negotiated  a  new  venue  for  the 
June  conference.  American  Univer- 
sity was  not  able  to  make  commit- 
ments to  us  in  a  timely  fashion,  so 
the  June  conference  will  be  held  at 
George  Mason  University  in 
Fairfax,  Virginia.  The  committee  is 
pleased  that  the  facilities  at  George 
Mason  will  accommodate  all 
planned  conference  activities. 
Transportation  hubs  are  still  the  DC 
area  airports. 


Denise  Webb 
New  Administrator  is  Aboard 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  pleased 
to  aimounce  the  selection  of  Denise  Webb 
as  Administrator  of  the  AGS  Office.  She 
began  training  on  January  5  with  Rosalee 
Oakley,  Acting  Administrator  since 
October  1997. 

Though  Denise  is  a  native  of 
California,  she  comes  to  us  from  two 
years'  residence  in  the  Netherlands  where 
her  husband's  work  took  them.  They 
returned  to  the  states  last  year  and  took 
up  residence  in  Orange,  Massachusetts, 
about  a  half  hour's  drive  from  the  AGS 
office  in  Greenfield. 

While  in  California,  Denise 
w^orked  for  eight  years  for  Kenetech 
Windpower,  Inc.,  in  Livermore,  holding 
positions  of  wildlife  response 
coordinator,  and  avian  task  force 
technician.  She  is  a  certified  paralegal, 
with  a  history  of  working  closely  with 
local,  state,  and  federal  regulatory 
agencies  as  well  as  corporate  executives 
and  attorneys. 

In  these  positions  she  developed 
organizing,  communicating,  and 
computer  skills,  all  of  which  are  excellent 
abilities  to  utilize  in  the  AGS  office. 

Denise  met  the  Trustees  at  their 
January  meeting.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  welcome  Denise  to  AGS,  and  we 
look  forward  to  workiiig  with  her  to  carry 
out  our  mission  of  advocacy  for 
gravestones.  0 
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MEET  THE  AGS  TRUSTEES 

These  pages  contain  the  final  set  of  introductions  to  the 
members  of  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees  which  we  began  in  our  Spring 
'98  issue.  Tlieir  biographies,  together  with  their  plwtograpits  zvill  lielp 
you  know  a  little  more  about  those  members  who  spend  considerable 


time  and  energy  supervising  the  work  of  the  Association,  who  bear  their 
oum  expense  traveling  to  Board  meetings,  ivho  zvrite,  edit,  draw,  organize, 
advise,  plan,  and  ultimately,  envision  the  future  of  AGS. 


"I  never  met  a  cemetery  I  didn't  like,"  says  Claire  Deloria,  a  sentiment  that  certainly 
qualifies  her  to  be  a  member  of  AGS.  Her  interest  in  cemeteries  is  an  outgrowth  of  her 
love  of  history.  As  a  history  teacher,  she  realized  the  potential  of  teaching  the  history  of 
a  community  through  studying  its  cemeteries.  Students,  as  well  as  adults,  have  responded 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  this  approach. 

As  a  member  of  the  AGS  Board,  she  continues  to  pursue  her  interest  in  the 
cemetery-education  connection.  She  is  a  retired  high  school  social  studies  teacher,  and  is 
presently  an  adjunct  instructor  in  the  Education  Department  of  LeMoyne  College  in 
Syracuse,  New  York.  In  addition  to  visiting  cemeteries,  she  enjoys  reading,  developing 
curriculum  for  elementary  and  high  school  students,  and  giving  talks  on  the  role  of  quilts 
and  quilt  patterns  in  the  history  of  women. 


Claire  Deloria 
Gray  Williams  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  who  has 

lived  most  of  his  life  in  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County, 

New  York.  His  subjects  range  from  health  to  history.  His  most  recent  book  is  Living  with 

Shingles  (M.  Evans,  1997),  and  his  most  recent  magazine  article  is  "Classic  Tools  for 

Contemporary  Gardeners"  {Organic  Gardening,  November  1997).  He  is  presently  at  work 

on  an  exhibition  and  book  on  Westchester  County  landmarks,  sponsored  by  the  Westchester 

County  Historical  Society  and  composed  of  his  own  photographs  and  text,  plus  historical 

illustrations. 

His  fascination  with  old  graveyards  and  gravestones  goes  back  to  the  seventh 

grade,  when  he  was  exploring  the  Quaker  burying  ground  in  Chappaqua  for  an  assignment 

in  local  history.  His  special  interest  is  the  early  carvers  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and 

he  has  contributed  articles  to  Markers  concerning  the  New  Haven  carver  Thomas  Gold,  the 

Westchester  carver  Solomon  Brewer,  and  the  gravestones  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  New 

Haven  Center  Church.  Markers  XVI  contains  his  article 

on  the  use  of  lettering  styles  to  identify  carvers. 


Gray  Williams 


Virginia  Rockwood,  who  has  recently  moved  to  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  has  been  an  art 
teacher  for  twenty  years.  She  teaches  at  the  Brattleboro  Area  Middle  School  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  She  earned  her  M.Ed  degree  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

When  it  comes  to  rubbing  gravestones,  she  has  thirty-one  years  of  experience. 
From  time  to  time  she  renders  drawings  for  various  AGS  publications  and  pubhcity  pieces. 
Virginia's  husband  and  two  young  sons  have  joined  us  at  conferences  from  time  to  time. 
She  has  recently  begun  a  gravestone  jewelry  and  t-shirt  design  business  called  "Wicked 
Stepmother." 


Virginia  Rockwood 
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Spirit  Houses  at  eklutna,  Alaska 

by  jiuiitb  Abnmovich 


.  y  part  was  done,  in  helping  with  the  cleanup  from 
the  oil  spill  disaster  of  the  Exxon  tanker  at  Valdez.  I  wanted 
now  to  travel  north  of  Anchorage,  to  head  up  to  Hatcher 
Pass  and  the  old  abandoned  gold  mines.  I  asked  locals  if 
there  might  be  a  cemetery  of  interest  to  visit  along  the  way.  1 
was  told  to  visit  the  cemetery  at  Eklutna;  you  could  not  miss 
it,  I  was  assured.  Take  Highway  #1  (the  Glen  Highway), 
north  out  of  Anchorage  about  twenty-five  miles.  Exit  at 
Eklutna,  turn  left.  With  that  information,  I  drove  north. 

The  old  log  church  of  St.  Nicholas  took  my  attention 
as  I  entered  the  site.  The  hand-hewn  logs  begin  to  tell  the 
age  of  this  oldest  structure  in  the  Anchorage  area.  Rumors 
have  its  age  dated  back  to  the  1830s,  where  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  Russian  Mission,  near  Knit. 
A  story  tells  of  it  being  dismantled  and  moved  to  the  present 
site  in  the  late  1800s.  Others  have  dated  the  church  near  the 
end  of  the  Russian  period,  pre-1867.  1870  was  a  date  given 
by  one  historical  architect.  In  1976  reconstruction  grants 
provided  funding  for  the  restoration  of  the  church,  and  thus 
it  stands  today. 

The  church  is  small.  As  1  am  checking  it  out,  my 
peripheral  vision  was  scanning  for  gravestones.  I  left  the 
church  and  walked  in  the  direction  I  thought  led  to  the 
cemetery.  I  was  still  looking  for  it,  when  actually,  I  was 
looking  right  at  it!  1  stood  stock  still  in  my  tracks  as  1 
exclaimed  aloud,  something  to  the  effect,  "Holy  smokes,  this 
is  the  graveyard!"  No  one  told  me  the  cemetery  was  made 


up  of  little  wooden  houses,  painted  in  bright  colors  and 
Easter  pastels,  some  plain  white  with  little  picket  fences 
around  them.  1  was  looking  for  gray  stone  gravemarkers, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  carnival  of  color.  Little  wooden  spirit 
houses,  gaily  painted,  complete  with  tiny  windows  and 
funny  gingerbread-type  trim  standing  erect  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  standing  amidst  the  most 
unusual  burial  site  I  had  ever  encountered.  No  granite 
markers,  no  solemn  stones  standing  in  testament  to  the  dead. 
Here  was  a  sort  of  village  of  the  dead,  a  little  house  for  each 
individual's  final  resting  place.  The  effect  of  this  cemetery 
is  quite  unlike  that  of  standing  among  cold,  stone  markers. 

Deserted  as  this  cemetery  was,  I  found  myself 
following  along  the  paths  from  one  spirit  house  to  another, 
as  if  exploring  a  village,  rather  than  a  cemetery.  Obviously, 
though,  no  one  was  "home,"  so  to  speak.  Each  spirit  house 
is  different,  carefully  constructed  and  nailed  together.  Adult 
memorials  are  about  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  high. 
Memorials  for  children,  about  the  size  of  a  common  shoe 
box.  Some  houses  have  patterns  of  stripes  or  chevrons 
painted  on  the  front  or  on  the  roofs.  Others  consist  solely  of 
roofed  picket  fence,  with  a  blanket  attached  over  the  top.  A 
small  house  inside  a  larger  house  means  a  child  and  mother 
were  buried  together.  Spirit  houses  that  cover  Orthodox 
graves  have  an  eight-pointed,  three-barred  Orthodox  cross, 
standing  in  the  earth,  near  the  door  or  the  front  of  the  house. 


Spirit  Houses  at  Eklutna,  Alaska 
Photos  by  Judith  Abranovich 
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A  forty  day  mourning  period  is  observed  before  a 
spirit  house  is  erected.  After  burial,  a  blanket  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  grave  to  show  respect.  Red  stones  are  placed 
at  the  edges  of  the  blanket  to  hold  it  down.  The  color  of  the 
blanket  shows  clan  associations;  red  blankets  denote  those 
of  highest  respect.  In  some  instances,  the  blanket  is  the 
deceased's  favorite  color.  The  older  custom,  no  longer 
practiced,  was  to  feed  the  grave  three  times  a  day.  A  favorite 
dish  of  the  deceased  was  placed  under  the  house  and  kept 
filled  with  food  or  a  favorite  tea  during  the  mourning 
period.  In  houses  of  children,  toys  or  clothing  are  sometimes 
put  inside.  Spirit  houses  are  designed  by  the  family  and 
most  are  decorated  in  similar  style  for  all  family  members. 

About  eighty  spirit  boxes  stand  at  Eklutna.  The 
Athapascan  Indians  interred  here  leave  evidence  of  how 
they  managed  to  exist  comfortably  with  two  belief  systems, 
Christianity  and  their  own  traditional  aboriginal  beliefs  m 
an  afterlife  (a  paradise  above  the  clouds,  which  souls 
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reached  by  climbing  a  giant  tree  trunk,  on  which  these  souls 
rested). 

This  burial  ground,  though  it  may  be  shrouded  in 
that  gray,  northern  Alaskan  light,  stands  in  colorful  reminder 
of  life  and  customs  in  an  often  harsh  and  cold  land.  0 

Judith  Abranovich  is  a  member  from  Haddon  Heiglits,  Neio 
Jersey.  She  may  be  reached  at  (609)  547-8959. 
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LEAD  LETTERED  GRAVESTONES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

by  Robert  Klisiewicz 


Widecombe  on  the  Moor,  Devon,  England 
Photos  by  Robi'ft  Klisiewicz 


A 


Ithough  Great  Britain  was  settled  long  before 
North  America,  the  early  gravestone  history  was  quite  similar 
in  both  cultures.  Prior  to  the  time  of  North  American 
settlement,  burial  monuments  in  Great  Britain  were  generally 
reserved  for  the  wealthy,  who  were  interred  with  suitable 
marker  inside  of  the  local  cathedral,  or  at  the  very  least,  in 
the  parish  church.  The  common  folk,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  usually  deposited,  one  upon  the  other,  in  rude  graves, 
and  marked,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  wooden  slab  or  post.  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  Great  Britain  prospered;  first  as  a  result 
of  commercial  ventures  with  its  global  empire,  then, 
somewhat  later,  with  the  flowering  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  As  a  result,  the  growing  middle  class  demanded 
the  same  dignities  of  burial  as  the  rich  (although  on  a  lesser 
scale,  of  course).  The  limited  burial  space  inside  the  church 
was,  by  that  time,  nearly  exhausted,  and  burials  were  forced 
outside  of  the  church  walls,  and  into  the  church  yard.  Even 


then,  the  wealthy  had  the  preferred  location,  closest  to  the 
church,  while  the  less  well  connected  had  to  make  do  with 
burial  further  out  from  the  church,  often  just  inside  the 
churchyard  walls.  At  this  time,  stone  markers,  set  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  began  to  replace  the  wooden  markers. 

Most  communities  depended  upon  local  stone  for 
their  markers,  and  in  many  areas,  the  stone  was  unsuitable 
for  such  a  purpose.  Some  of  the  stone  was  of  such  poor 
quality  that  its  usefulness  as  a  grave  record  would  barely 
outlast  the  survivors.  The  incised  letters  eroded  or  flaked 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  stone  would  occasionally  become 
unreadable  within  a  generation.  People  in  localities  where 
stone  quality  was  that  poor  were  forced  to  look  for  other 
ways  of  marking  the  graves  of  their  family  members.  The 
two  most  popular  methods  were  either  by  the  use  of  a  cast 
metal  slab,  replacing  the  stone  entirely,  or  by  use  of  a  smaller 
cast  plaque,  bolted  onto  the  stone.  Both  of  these  methods 
proved  worthy,  but  were  expensive  and  called  for 
sophisticated  methods  of  manufacture.  A  third  method, 
more  suited  to  the  simple  talents  of  the  local  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  or  mason,  was  to  cut  letters  out  of  any  soft  metal 
and  affix  them  to  the  stone.  The  stone  surface  might 
deteriorate,  but  the  letters  would  remain  remarkably 
readable. 

There  are  two  common  forms  of  lead  lettered 
stones;  the  most  usual  method  features  a  smooth  stone  with 
lead  lettering  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  stone.  Each  letter 
is  made  from  a  rough  piece  of  sheet  lead,  fastened  to  the 
stone  by  hammering  the  soft  lead  into  holes  pre-drilled  into 
the  face  of  the  stone.'  (See  Illustration  1.)  When  the  lead  is 
secure,  the  desired  letter  is  cut  with  a  sharp  chisel  and 


Procedure  for  fastening  lead  letters  to  stone 


^22> 


A  B  CD 

Raised  Letters 

A    Holes  are  drilled  into  the  face  of  the  stone  in 

appropriate  pattern 
B     Sheet  lead  is  hammered  into  holes  until  secure 
C    Letter  is  cut  from  the  protruding  lead  with  a  sharp 

chisel,  and  face  smoothed 
D    Three  dimensional  view  of  cut  letter  showing  position 

of  pins  securing  the  letter  to  the  stone 
Illustration  1 
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hammer.  This  procedure  is  continued  until  the  entire  epitaph 
is  complete.  A  more  complicated  method  employs  lead  letters 
set  into  matching  lettering  cut  into  the  stone  using  modern 
stone  cutting  methods,  and  then  formed  and  shaved  down 
until  they  are  flush  with  the  face  of  the  stone.  (See  Illustration 
2.)  The  letters  are  either  left  the  original  gray  color  or  painted 
white  or  black  to  compliment  the  shade  of  the  stone." 

The  letters  on  all  of  the  stones  are  remarkably  similar 
in  style,  and  I  asked  stonemaker  David  Thomas  of  Llangollen, 
Wales,  whether  such  lettering  was  commercially 
manufactured.  He  insisted  that  the  letters  are  still  cut  by  hand 
by  the  better  stonemakers  but  that  you  can  buy  commercially 
made  letters.  He  wouldn't  use  a  pre-formed  letter  in  his  own 
shop,  saying  "It  looks  like  it  is  made  of  plastic  and  stuck  on. 
Horrible  stuff."  ^ 

Prime  examples  of  extended  lead  lettering  can  be 
found  in  the  parish  cemetery  in  the  tiny  Devon  town  of 
Widecombe  on  the  Moor.  The  Northmore  stone  (Fig.  1) 
features  black  painted  lead  letters  on  a  rough  surfaced,  light 
colored  stone,  and  was  probably  set  in  1946  on  Annie's  death, 
and  then  updated  in  1956  when  her  husband  Simon  passed 
away.  In  contrast  is  the  Chowen  monument  (Fig.  2),  where 
white  painted  lead  lettering  was  used  on  a  slightly  darker 
stone.  Both  stones  are  perfectly  readable,  even  from  a 
distance,  and  stand  out  from  the  more  common,  incised 
lettered  stones  in  the  graveyard.  The  outstanding  Hamlyn 
stone  (Fig.  3),  with  its  rampant  lion  flanked  by  lead  bolts 
clearly  shows  that  even  when  the  black  paint  has  flaked  off, 
or  more  likely,  had  been  rubbed  off  (perhaps  by  the  actions 
of  a  lawnmower),  the  lettering  is  still  quite  legible. 

In  a  walk- through  an  old  graveyard  in  these 
communities,  one  can  almost  immediately  pick  out  the  lead 
lettered  stones,  as  their  crisp  words  still  stand  out  after 
generations  of  wear.  By  comparison,  it  becomes  a  chore  to 
read  the  corroded,  lichen  covered,  incised  stones  of  their 


B 


C 


A 

Flush  letters 

A   Shape  of  finished  letter  is  cut  into  stone,  and  holes  drilled 
Sheet  lead  is  pounded  into  cut,  forcing  the  lead  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  cut,  and  into  the  drilled  holes 
The  excess  lead  is  shaved  off  with  a  sharp  chisel,  leaving 
the  letter  flush  with  the  face  of  the  stone 
Illustration  2 
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Fig.  1  Stone  for  Annie  and  Sunon  Nurtliiiiure 

neighbors.  Lead  lettering  remained  popular  in  these 
locations  through  the  turn  of  the  century,  but,  by  mid 
twentieth  century  the  styles  slowly  changed  and  granite  or 
marble  stones  with  cut  lettering  became  as  common  in  Great 
Britain  as  in  North  America. 

For  all  of  its  durability,  lead  lettering  has  its 
disadvantages.  If  not  well  secured,  individual  letters  can 
fall  from  the  stone  and  be  crushed  underfoot  or  disappear 
in  the  grass.  In  the  case  of  raised  lead  lettering,  once  that 
would  happen,  it  would  become  almost  impossible  to  guess 
the  missing  letter  unless  it  could  be  revealed  by  the  context 
of  the  word  or  name  taken  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  such  a 
problem  with  level  lead  lettering,  because  if  the  letter  were 
missing,  the  incised  outline  would  still  be  visible.  A  far 
greater  problem  with  lead  lettering  is  its  appeal  to  vandals 
and  thieves,  who  could  quickly  strip  a  stone  of  its  letters, 
either  to  sell  as  scrap  or  simply  for  the  sake  of  mischief.  This 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  major  problem  in  rural  Great  Britain, 
for  there  was  little  sign  of  vandalized  stones  in  the  cemeteries 
examined;  however,  Thomas  was  familiar  with  situations 
where  this  type  of  vandalism  did  happen. 

Thomas  said  that  the  demand  for  lead  lettered 
stones  is  slowly  dying  out  in  Great  Britain,  which  doesn't 
displease  him  in  the  least.  He  acknowledged  that  they  are 
complicated  and  time  consuming  compared  to  the  cvitting 
of  modern  stones,  but  some  people  still  insist  on  this  style, 
and  gravestone  makers  in  such  localities  must  continue  to 
offer  them  for  sale. 


In  concept,  this  would  be  not  unlike  the  filling  in  a  tooth, 
where  a  hole  was  undercut  and  a  metal  filling  was  forced 
into  the  hole,  with  the  base  of  the  filling  larger  than  the 
opening  of  the  hole.  The  filling  would  be  even  more  secure 
if  the  sides  of  the  hole  were  left  rough. 

"Although  not  common,  it  is  not  unknown  to  find  gilded 
letters. 
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Interview  at  his  shop.  Market  Street,  Llangollen,  Wales,  July 
25, 1997. 

Thomas  told  me  that  only  a  few  months  prior  to  our 
discussion,  the  newspapers  featured  a  story  where 
graveyards  in  Liverpool  were  being  vandalized,  with  the  lead 
lettering  stripped  from  the  stones  and  sold  for  scrap.  He  led 
me  over  to  a  stone  in  his  display  area  and  casually  peeled 
back  the  edge  of  a  demonstration  letter  using  his  fingernail 
only.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  someone  with  a  putty  knife  and 
a  pair  of  pliers  could  strip  a  stone  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Swapping  the  putty  knife  for  a  sharp  screwdriver  would 
make  the  level  lead  lettering  just  as  easy  to  pry  off  as  the 
raised  lettering.  0 

Robert  Klisiewicz  is  an  AGS  member  from  Webster,  Massachusetts. 
He  may  be  reached  at  (508)  943-5732. 


Fig.  2    Stone  for  Frederick  Chowen 
advertisement 


HAND  CARVED 
LETTERING  IN  STONE 


Houmann  Oshidari 

781/862-1583 


433  Bedford  Street 
Lexington,  MA  02420 
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F/^.  i    Stone  for  Francis  George  Hamlyn 


AGS  Receives  Bequest 

Last  fall  the  Trustees  received  notice  AGS 
would  be  receiving  a  $1000  bequest  from  the 
estate  of  long-time  AGS  member  Josiah 
Fowler  of  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  gift  and  encourage 
members  to  consult  with  their  financial 
advisors  about  ways  to  benefit  organizations 
they  care  about  as  well  as  helping  themselves 
at  tax  time.  We  would  be  pleased  to  consult 
with  you  regarding  any  possibilities  your 
advisors  may  suggest. 


advertisement 
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Bert  &  Buds 

iniage  L^ojjins 

"Don't  Be  Caught  Dead 
Without  One"  T-Shirts 
S20.00  (incl.  postage  &  handling) 
Send  check  or  money  order 
(No  cash,  please)  to:Bert  &  Bud's  Vintage  Co 
P.O.  Box  995,  Murray,  KY  42071 


j  "Don't  be  caught  dead  without  one"  i 
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17TH  AND  18th  CENTURY 
GRAVESTONES  AND  CARVERS 


James  Slater 

373  Bassettes  Bridge  Road 

Mansfield,  CT  06250 

(860)  455-9668 


We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Reverend  Ralph  Tucker  who, 
in  addition  to  being  a  stalwart  in  all  AGS  activities  from  the 
time  of  its  inception,  took  on  the  daunting  task  of  writing 
the  column  on  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  stones 
when  the  Newsletter  evolved  into  the  present  Quarterly. 
During  his  years  with  the  column  he  contributed  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  information  from  his 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  early  New  England  carvers. 

One  of  the  intimidating  aspects  of  being  involved  in 
a  feature  of  this  kind  is  that  one  invariably  exposes  not  only 
his  or  her  ignorance  but  also  his  or  her  prejudices.  I  shall 
not  be  an  exception. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  emulate  the  Rev. 
Tucker,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  information  that 
you  yourselves  generate  and  to  attempt  to  stimulate 
discussion  of  controversial  topics  such  as  rubbing  vs.  non- 
rubbing;  bringing  inside  especially  important  stones  vs. 
leaving  them  to  die  a  natural  death  where  they  have  always 
been;  what  is  good  work  and  what  is  not  such  good  work  in 
gravestone  studies;  what  kinds  of  priorities  should  we 
consider,  etc.,  etc. 

The  serious  work  on  gravestones,  beyond  a  doubt, 
began  with  study  of  these  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  stones.  It  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  believe  that  the 
most  sophisticated  work  to  date  has  been  done  on  stones  of 
this  period  (Forbes,  Caulfield,  Ludwig,  Benes,  Gabel,  Chase, 
Welch,  Luti,  and  Williams,  to  name  a  few).  Indeed  it  is  my 
impression  that  without  the  interest  engendered  by  these 
early  stones,  chiefly  in  New  England,  but  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  as  well,  there  probably  would  not 
be  an  AGS. 

The  emergence  in  recent  years  of  interest  in 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  stones  for  their  own 
intrinsic  interest  and  for  use  in  ethnic  and  cultural  studies, 
while  enhancing  the  scope  of  AGS,  may  also  have  tended  to 
leave  some  members  with  the  impression  that  most  of  the 
important  information  concerning  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  stones  is  already  known.  Nothing  could 


be  further  from  the  truth.  The  real  truth  is  that  we  still  know 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  we  should  know.  Of  the  carvers 
themselves  we  know  the  names  of  a  good  many,  but  careful 
studies  of  the  work  of  any  individual  carver  or  carving 
family  can  probably  be  counted  on  our  fingers.  We  are  still 
in  the  early  stages  of  knowledge  of  who  carved  what  stones. 
You  have  only  to  walk  into  an  old  graveyard  with  several  of 
the  "experts"  to  find  out  how  many  stones  are  attributed  to 

"unknown  carver,"  or  "maybe  the  work  of ,"  or  "looks 

like  the  designs  of ."     Beyond  this  we  know  almost 

nothing  of  such  vital  information  as  the  influence  of  carver 
A  on  B;  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  stones  of  many  carvers; 
what  kind  of  stone  was  used  and  what  it  is  called 
geologically,  and  what  quarry  it  came  from.  Quarry 
knowledge,  despite  its  importance  in  studying  attribution, 
does  not  seem  to  have  progressed  very  far  since  the 
important  discussion  by  Mrs.  Forbes  in  the  1920s.  (See 
Gravestones  of  Early  Neio  England,  pp.  8-12,  and  Benes'  Masks 
of  Orthodoxy,  p.  \71). 

Laurel  Gabel's  article  below  on  a  trip  to  Slate  Island 
in  Boston  Harbor  raises  intriguing  questions.  For  example, 
many  Lamson  family  slate  stones  have  a  distinctive  slanted 
series  of  stripes  ("banded  slates"  of  Benes).  Did  such  stones 
come  from  Slate  Island?  (Peter  Benes  says  they  did,  p.  171.) 
And  can  such  stones  still  be  found  on  the  island? 

I  would  urge  all  of  you  who  know  where  early 
quarries  were  (or  are)  to  let  us  know,  for  such  knowledge 
can  be  crucial  to  establishing  where  carvers  were  working 
at  given  times,  or  where  they  obtained  their  material  during 
their  carving  careers.  An  interesting  example  is  the  work  of 
the  old  "hook  and  eye  man,"  Gershom  Bartlett.  His  early 
Connecticut  stones  certainly  came  from  the  Bolton  Quarry 
near  where  he  lived.  But  in  the  Sterling  area  of  eastern 
Connecticut  he  used  a  completely  different  type  of  stone. 
Where  did  these  stones  come  from?  When  he  moved  to  New 
Hampshire,  his  stones  are  on  slate,  but  where  did  this  slate 
come  from? 

The  paragraph  following  that  by  Laurel's  article  on 
Slate  Island  treats  a  group  of  stones  brought  to  our  attention 
by  John  Sterling.  These  stones  were  "discovered"  in 
Newport  and  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  Note  that  they 
are  early  stones  dated  well  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Also  note  the  use  of  the  curving  continuous  vine- 
like design  which  was  used  later  by  many  carvers  in  their 
border  panels.  (Look  what  happened  to  this  design  on  the 
Ann  Hitchcock  1795  stone  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut.  See 
Ludwig,  Graven  Images,  plate  78).  Is  it  possible  that  these 
important  early  stones  have  not  yet  been  studied?  Vincent 
Luti,  do  you  know  all  about  these  but  haven't  told  us?  In 
any  event,  anyone  knowing  anything  about  these  stones  and 
any  others  like  them  in  other  places,  please  let  us  know. 

This  first  column  that  1  have  been  involved  in  is, 
above  all,  a  plea  to  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you 
plan  to  do.  This  is  really  what  societies  are  for,  is  it  not? 
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But  let  us  not  at  the  same  time  become  too  serious 
and  sophisticated.  There  is  still  a  place  to  remember  the  stone 
in  Lincoln,  Maine,  for  Mr.  Jared  Bates  which  says: 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Jared 

Bates  who  Died  aug.  the  6th  1800. 

His  widow  aged  24  who  mourns  as 

one  who  can  be  comforted  lives  at 

7  Elm  street  this  village  and  pos- 
sesses every  qualification  for  a 

good  Wife 


A  Day  Trip  to  Slate  Island 

by  La  I  mi  Gabcl 

At  the  southernmost  end  of  Boston  Harbor,  just 
opposite  the  Hingham  boat  yards  and  World's  End  Point, 
lies  a  small,  uninhabited  land  mass  known  as  Slate  Island. 
Early  records  suggest  that  the  original  name  might  have  been 
"Isle  of  Slate,"  for  in  1629,  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  writing 
from  New  England  Plantation  to  his  friends  back  in  Leicester, 
England,  tells  them: 

"For  stone  here  is  plenty  of  slates  at  the  Isle  of  Slate 
in  Masathulets  [sic]  Bay.  . ." 

Early  records  also  describe  the  slate  as  "free  for  any 
man  to  make  use  of . . ." 

Because  of  its  name  and  early  history,  this  Slate 
Island  has  often  been  suggested  as  the  source  of  slate  for 
Boston's  earliest  gravestones.  Although  we  have  not  found 
any  documentation  of  its  seventeenth  century  use  for 
gravestones,  in  1721,  Boston  records  describe  carvers  John 
Gaud  and  James  Gilchrist  who  hired  a  boat  to  "fetch  up  a 
load  of  slate  from  the  island."  Did  they  use  this  slate  for 
gravemarkers? 

Of  course,  there  were  many  other  uses  for  slate: 
foundations,  building  roofing,  and  paving  to  name  the  most 
obvious.  Today  the  evidence  that  remains  on  the  island 
suggests  that  roofing  slates  were  shaped  and  drilled  there 
before  being  removed  to  mainland  markets. 

King's  Handbook  of  Boston,  written  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  gives  the  following  wonderful 
description  of  Slate  Island,  the  quarries  along  the  shore  line 
there,  and  the  schooners  that  came  to  load  the  slate: 

Slate  Island,  comprising  about  twelve  acres 
and  nearly  nine  and  a  half  miles  from  Boston,  is  difficult 
of  access  except  at  high  tide;  but  when  reached,  the 
aptness  of  the  name  is  evident,  for  its  slaty  ledges  run 
far  out  into  the  water,  their  black  edges  fringed  by  the 
light  spray.  The  little  beaches  are  covered  by  splinters 
and  slabs  of  slate,  which  are  ground  and  beaten  to  and 
fro  by  the  waves,  when  they  surge  around  these  silent 
shores. . . 

Around  the  coast  rise  the  ragged  and  irregular 
edges  of  slate,  well  nigh  concealed  in  places  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  brown  sea-weed  and  masses  of 
kelp,  which  seem  only  floating  upon  the  water's  top. 


though  they  cling  closely  to  the  rocks  below.  They 
give  the  Island  an  appearance  as  if  hidden  dangers 
were  continually  lurking  around  it. 

On  the  north  and  west,  towards  Grape  Island, 
are  low  gray  cliffs  of  slate  rock,  tier  after  tier,  standing 
upon  edge,  or  slanting  backward  or  forward  like 
ancient  time-worn  and  weatherbeaten  tombstones. 
Here  schooners  load  with  the  slate;  and  one  may  see 
the  quarries,  all  along,  from  which  they  have  taken 
the  material  for  countless  cellar-walls  and 
underpinnings. 

Today,  ample  evidence  of  later  quarrying  activity 
remains.  Driven  by  a  desire  to  locate  the  possible  slate  source 
of  Boston's  early  carvers,  and  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
adventure,  a  group  of  AGS  members  set  out  on  a  hot  August 
morning  (1987)  to  explore  Slate  Island.  Ellen  Lipsey  and 
Rosanne  Atwood  facilitated  the  arrangements  for  a 
Department  of  Environmental  Management  boat  and  crew 
to  transport  us  over  to  the  island  and  back. 

Slate  Island  lies  a  scant  half  mile  from  shore,  an  easy 
five  minute  boat  ride.  Most  of  its  twelve  acres  are  covered 
with  scrub  brush,  grass,  wild  berries,  and  poison  ivy.  Slate 
is  everywliere.  The  small  beaches  are  thick  with  slate  shards 
and  scraps.  Vertical  ledges  rise  up  abruptly  like  a  wall  at 
one  end  of  the  island;  in  other  areas  the  slate  shelves  form  a 
ledge-like  beach.  The  color  of  the  slate  varies  from  very  light 
to  medium  gray.  It  is  fairly  fine-grained,  although  much  of 
what  now  remains  above  ground  appears  rather  shaley  and 
thinly  layered.  In  the  dense  thickets,  where  the  land  rises 
away  from  the  slate-strewn  shore,  quarry  holes  and  shallow, 
water-filled  craters  pock-mark  the  slopes. 

Did  Boston's  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
carvers  come  here  to  get  their  slate  for  gravestones?  Slate 
Island  was  undoubtedly  an  abundant  source  of  easily 
obtainable  slate,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
was  used  for  early  gravemarkers,  although  now,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  heavy  quarrying,  there  seems  to  be  little 
remaining  evidence  of  the  earliest  intact  slate  beds. 


Slate  Island 


PhoW  b\  Laurel  Gabel 
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Searching  for  the  Identity  of  a  Carver 

Last  summer  John  Sterling  was  shown  several 
gravestones  in  Newport  and  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
whose  carver  is  unknown.  Is  there  a  member  of  the 
Association  who  can  identify  the  carver,  or  who  would  try 
to  track  down  the  carver?  Here  are  some  samples  of  his 
work.  0 


HERE-LVCT-H'-r  HE-  BODV-OF-ELI^ 
ABETH•E7\STON•"^HE•^X/IFE•OF- 
NICHOUTS.  s.-t  ASTo^y-     ^yV  ^O  ■ 
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^    MO  N  ETH    1^  y<s 


19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  GRAVESTONES 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 

[Please  note  new  street  address — 

because  of  New  Hampshire  911] 
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She  Hath  Done  What  She  Could 

Men  and  women  in  the  nineteenth  century  knew 
scripture  and  recognized  which  gravestone  epitaphs  were 
biblical  quotations.  Since  no  such  claim  holds  true  for  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  century,  this  column  will  identify  and  explain 
some  of  the  epitaphs  that  appear  frequently  on  old 
gravestones.  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a  Biblical  scholar,  but  I 
do  know  how  to  find  the  answers.  I  could  walk  into  my  local 
library  blindfolded  and  put  my  hand  on  the  thick  Bibhcal 
concordance.*  That  wonderful  research  tool  locates  every 
word  used  in  the  Bible  and  gives  book,  chapter,  and  verse 
where  each  can  be  found.  It  is  based  on  the  King  James 
translation  that  would  have  been  the  source  for  nineteenth- 
century  carvers. 

Turning  to  the  Bible  itself  allows  you  to  read  the  entire 
passage,  and  that  may  further  enrich  your  appreciation  for 
the  choice  of  that  particular  epitaph.  For  instance,  take  one 
that  seems  to  be  widely  misinterpreted  these  days:  "She  hath 
done  what  she  could."  Too  many  people  seeing  this  on  a 
woman's  gravestone  seem  to  add  to  themselves  "even  if  it 
wasn't  very  much."  But  turn  to  Mark  14:  iii-ix  to  see  what  is 
happening.  A  woman  has  poured  an  expensive  ointment  over 
the  head  of  Jesus,  and  people  are  scolding  and  saying  she 
should  have  used  the  money  to  help  the  poor. 

vi.  And  Jesus  said.  Let  her  alone;  why  trouble 
ye  her?  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me.  vii.  For 
ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye 
will  ye  may  do  them  good;  but  me  you  have  not  always, 
viii.  She  hath  done  what  she  could:  she  is  come 
aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  burying,  ix.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world  this  also  that  she 
hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

What  a  promise  of  immortality  that  is:  she  will  be  remembered 
all  over  the  world.  And  does  the  use  of  the  quotation  carry 
some  implication  of  immortality  for  the  nineteenth-century 
woman?  Perhaps  that  is  too  tenuous,  but  certainly  reading 
the  whole  passage  shows  that  the  epitaph  is  not  at  all 
derogatory  or  insulting. 

*The  Exliniistive  Concordance.  James  Strong.  New  York,  1890. 
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Another  epitaph  where  the  context  might  be 
significant  is  "He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  It  comes  from 
Psalm  127,  which  describes  God's  blessings,  and  the  verses 
immediately  following  the  epitaph  quotation  say  that 
children  are  a  blessing  and  a  man  who  has  many  is  a  happy 
man.  It  would  be  an  interesting  research  project  to  find  out 
if  this  epitaph  occvirs  on  the  gravestone  of  any  bachelors  or 
men  in  childless  marriages. 

Sometimes  the  epitaph  sounds  familiar,  but  checking 
the  probable  source  reveals  that  the  Biblical  words  have  been 
trimmed  or  slightly  changed.  Hymn  writers  sometimes  do 
this  also  in  order  to  make  the  words  fit  the  music.  Such  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  epitaph  "He  carries  the  lambs 
in  his  bosom,"  which  is  based  on  Isaiah  40:xi. 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd;  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom, 
and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young. 

The  resemblance  of  sleep  to  death  is  an  ancient 
observation,  but  the  Victorians  seemed  to  find  it  a  particularly 
reassuring  and  attractive  pairing.  It  is  easy  to  find  the  special 
relation  between  sleep  and  death  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  epitaph  "Asleep  in  Jesus"  probably  comes 
from  First  Thessalonians  4:  xiv. 

For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 

so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 

with  him. 
Another  example  is  in  Luke  8:  lii  where  Jesus  raises  Jairus' 
daughter  from  death. 

Weep  not;  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth. 
Incidentally,  these  words  are  the  closest  match  in  the 
concordance  to  the  epitaph  one  often  sees:  "they  are  not 
dead."  Throughout  the  New  Testament  there  are  passages 
supporting  the  idea  of  a  life  after  death,  but  the  exact  words 
of  this  epitaph  do  not  appear. 


Fig.  1 
Some  of  the  epitaphs  are  familiar  because  we  hear 
them  in  funeral  services. 

•  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.    Job  19:  xxv. 

•  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  John  11:  xxv. 

•  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  John  14:  ii. 


•  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that  believeth 

in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live. 
John  11:  xxv. 

•  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  John  14:  xix. 

A  few  Biblical  quotations  are  as  likely  to  appear  as 
images  on  stones  as  in  the  words  of  an  epitaph.  The  poetic 
passage  about  old  age  in  Ecclesiastes  12  ends  with  metaphors 
for  death  in  verse  vi. 

Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl 
be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain, 
or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.  (Figs,  land  2) 


Another  is  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  welcomes  the  children. 

It  occurs  with  a  slight  change  of  wording  in  Matthew,  Mark, 

and  Luke.  These  are  the  words  as  they  appear  in  Luke  18: 

xvi. 

Suffer  little  children  to  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them 
not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Fig.  3) 


Fig.  3 

And  remember  an  anchor  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
sea-farer.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  symbolize  hope,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  the  words  from  Hebrews  6:  xix  on  a  gravestone. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 

both  sure  and  steadfast. 

I  have  done  what  I  could  to  help  you  with  epitaphs, 
and  I  hope  it  is  useful  the  next  time  you  visit  a  cemetery.  0 
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Scanners  perform  well 

Several  years  ago  a  flat  bed  scanner  cost  about  $1500. 
Most  of  us  have  sane  people  watching  over  us  and  while 
they  allow  us  to  spend  our  time  photographing  gravestones, 
they  won't  let  us  spend  $1500  on  a  scanner.  Times  have 
changed;  an  excellent  scanner  now  costs  less  than  $100  so  I 
bought  one. 

A  few  months  ago  1  bought  a  new  genealogy 
software  program  (Legacy  -  it's  great)  that  has  the  ability  to 
store  digitized  photographs  either  from  a  digital  camera  or 
from  a  scanned  image.  The  other  important  use  for  the 
scanner  is  Optical  Character  Recognition  (OCR)  where  a 
document  can  be  scanned  and  read  into  a  word  processor 
for  editing.  It  can  also  be  used  to  scan  images  or  text  and 
print  or  fax.  What  it  does  not  have  is  a  good  instruction  book, 
so  I  spent  about  a  week  trying  different  combinations  of 
settings  and  checking  the  results. 

The  first  temptation  is  to  scan  at  a  high  resolution, 
say  1200  x  1200  dpi  (dots  per  inch).  This  yields  a  very  good 
quality  image  but  a  very  large  file.  I  found  that  if  you  are 
using  a  picture  on  a  web  page  there  is  very  little  improvement 
beyond  350  x  350  dpi  for  color  pictures.  On  the  internet  in 
order  for  a  page  to  load  quickly  it  is  important  to  use  small 
image  files. 

After  the  picture  is  scanned,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resize  it.  If  you  have  Microsoft  Office,  it  has  a  utility  called 
MS  Imager  that  will  allow  you  to  proportionately  resize  a 
scanned  image  and  save  it  in  the  JPG  format.  The  JPG  format 
takes  much  less  space  to  store  an  image  than  BMP  (bitmap). 
There  are  many  software  programs  available  to  crop,  resize 
and  add  special  effects  to  scanned  images.  A  typical 
gravestone  photograph  scanned  at  350  x  350  dpi,  resized  to 
1 1  /2"  X  2"  and  saved  in  the  JPG  format  is  25,000  bytes.  This 
is  relatively  small;  60  of  those  images  would  fit  on  a  single 
floppy  disk  and  a  file  that  size  loads  very  quickly  on  a  web 
page.  If  you  would  like  to  see  what  this  picture  looks  like, 
check  out  the  Stevens  shop  pictures  on  our  web  page: 
http://members.tripod.com/~debyns/cemetery.html 

The  software  that  came  with  my  scanner  has  three 
settings:  color,  gray  scale  and  line  art.  The  color  setting  works 
well  for  color  photographs.  The  gray  scale  setting  is  best  for 
black  and  white  pictures  and  300  x  300  dpi  seems  to  be 
optimum  for  viewing  on  a  computer  screen.  A  little  higher. 


say  600  x  600  dpi  if  you  are  going  to  print  the  picture.  If  your 
printer  has  better  resolution  capabilities,  you  might  even  scan 
at  a  higher  dpi  to  get  a  clearer  print. 

The  line  art  setting  is  proving  to  be  a  very  useful 
function.  I  am  editing  a  genealogical  journal,  and  many  of 
the  articles  come  to  me  in  typewritten  format.  I  can  scan  these 
pages  and  process  them  with  the  OCR  software  that  came 
with  the  scanner.  This  software  will  recognize  each  of  the 
letters  and  numbers  on  the  page  and  convert  them  into  a 
word  processor  file  that  I  can  load  directly  into  the  journal 
and  format.  In  five  minutes  three  pages  can  be  converted 
into  a  word  processing  file  ready  for  page  formatting  and 
editing.  One  caution,  you  must  check  the  scanned  document 
for  errors.  There  are  usually  one  to  three  errors  per  page  and 
with  some  fonts  a  few  more.  These  are  caused  by  the  software 
not  recognizing  certain  letter  combinations. 

I  was  quite  pleasantly  surprised  at  how  well  a  $100 
scanner  performed  all  the  functions  that  I  tried.  If  you  had 
been  thinking  of  adding  a  scanner  to  your  computer  now 
might  be  the  time. 


Digital  Camera  Update 

Melvin  Mason  just  passed  along  to  me  an  article  from 
PC  Magazine  that  includes  tests  of  20  of  the  latest  models  of 
digital  cameras.  The  latest  batch  of  sub-$l,000,  high- 
resolution  digital  cameras  have  finally  closed  the  gap 
between  film  and  digital  images.  PC  Magazine  tests  20  of  the 
latest  models  side  by  side  and  gives  the  results.  On  their  web 
page  you  can  download  output  samples  of  1 8  digital  cameras. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  digital  camera,  now  may 
be  the  time  to  purchase  one.  But  read  this  PC  Magazine  review 
to  help  select  the  best  one  for  you.  0 
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Conservation  Workshops 

Basic  Conservation  Workshops  are  planned  for  our 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  conferences  this 
year.  Conference  registration  information  describing  the 
days  and  dates  for  all  conference  activities  v^^ill  be  sent  to 
every  member. 

The  objective  of  these  workshops  is  to  introduce 
participants  to  basic  methods  and  materials  for  conserving 
old  gravestones.  They  are  geared  to  those  planning  relatively 
small  projects  where  the  stones  can  benefit  from  general 
cleaning,  need  simple  adhesive  repairs  to  broken  stones,  and 
can  be  restored  to  upright  position  if  leaning  or  fallen  over. 

Following  short  lectures  describing  appropriate 
materials  and  techniques,  participants  are  invited  to  put  this 
information  into  practice.  Organized  into  small  work  groups 
each  with  a  supervising  staff  person,  participants  gain 
experience  by  actually  working  on  stones  pre-selected  to 
benefit  from  each  treatment  practice  described  in  the  lectures. 
This  "learn-by-doing"  niethod  has  proven  to  be  successful 
based  on  responses  from  prior  participants. 

Those  physically  unable  to  participate  in  the  "hands- 
on"  activity  can  still  benefit  from  observing  others  at  work. 
They  will  then  be  knowledgable  enough  to  inquire  as  to  the 
method  and  materials  to  be  used  by  a  contractor  and  to 
"supervise"  the  process. 


The  chairman  of  the  task  force  observed  that  there 
are  laws  on  the  books  but  they  are  not  being  observed.  "There 
is  no  standard  of  care  presently  for  cemeteries." 

— From  article  by  Associated  Press  in  Florida  News. 
[Ed  note:  Florida  is  not  alone  with  this  problem  according  to  let- 
ters and  e-mail  from  AGS  members  far  and  wide.] 

Professional  Gravestone  Conservators 

From  time  to  time  this  column  includes  the  names 
of  known  gravestone  conservators  provided  by  members  and 
other  sources.  To  the  list  we  now  add  Shelley  Sass,  30  Willow 
Place,  Brooklyn,  NY,  11201. 

In  June  1998  she  led  a  "hands-on"  technical  workshop 
for  a  program  hosted  by  the  Missouri  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  Division  of  State  Parks  in  Old  City  Cemetery  in 
Jefferson  City. 

E-mail  <shelley.sass@nyu.edu>.  Shelley  has 
suitcase,  will  travel. 

List  of  Colleges  Giving  Degrees  in  Historic  Preservation 

The  November-December  1998  issue  of  the  National 
Trust's  magazine.  Preservation,  lists  colleges  giving  degrees 
in  historic  preservation  and  details  about  the  programs  on 
pages  100-103.    0 
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Gary  Keshner 
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816-554-1825 
816-525-7568 

Task  Force  on  Abandoned  and  Neglected 
Cemeteries  Is  Formed 

Florida's  state  legislature  has  created  a  task  force  to 
identify  neglected  and  abandoned  cemeteries  and  to  find 
ways  to  regulate  them.  It  is  estimated  the  number  ranges 
from  2,000  to  10,000  cemeteries.  The  task  force  has  appealed 
to  archaeologists,  historical  societies,  genealogists,  historical 
commissions,  county  and  civic  leaders,  and  the  public  for 
help. 

In  one  rural  North  Florida  county  alone,  a 
geneaologist  found  100  cemeteries  and  only  15  or  20  were  in 
good  shape;  another  30  or  40  needed  care;  another  25  to  30 
were  in  bad  shape. 
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Preserving  the  substance  and  significance  of  gravestones 
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NORTHWEST  &  FAR  WEST  REGION 


Alaska.  California,  Colonulo,  Hawaii, 
hiaho.  Montana.  Nevada.  Oregon.  Ultah. 
Washington.  W\-iioniing.  Alherta. 
Saskatchewan,  and  British  Columbia 

John  Lovell 
PO  Box  166 

Jackson,  California  95642 
(209) 223-2790 


How  Can  We  Cope?  An  Answer  from 

Old  City  Cemetery  Committee  in  Sacramento 


One  of  the  displays  heightening  interest  during  the  Sacramento  Old 
CityCemetery's  "Victorian  Day  of  Mourning."  AGS  member  Dale  Suess 
of  Oakland,  on  left,  who  calls  himself  a  funerary  historian,  was  responsible 
for  most  of  it.  Included  u>as  one  of  four  replicas  of  President  Lincoln's 
casket  and  examples  of  women's  mourning  attire  in  the  1860-1880  era. 
Photo  by  John  Lovell 

There  are  surely  many  Association  members  out  here 
west  of  the  Rockies  whose  motivation  is  their  interest  derived 
from  study  of  gravestone  and  inscription  design,  of  history 
and  genealogy  as  well  as  searching  for  the  rare  and 
sometimes  humorous  text  of  the  inscriptions  themselves.  The 
majority  I'm  acquainted  with,  mostly  non-AGS  kin,  are  much 
more  concerned  over  restoration  and  protection  of  our  aged 
and  rapidly  aging  pioneer  cemeteries. 

The  worst  roadblock  is  public  apathy.  Try  to  start  a 
conversation  on  cemeteries  and  watch  the  subject  very 
quickly  turn  to  football,  terrorist  threats,  and  on  and  on.  Even 
more  obvious  is  the  constant  struggle  by  every  level  of 
government  to  cope  with  the  counter  demands  for  more 
services  and  reduced  tax  burdens. 


The  Old  City  Cemetery  Committee,  an  adjunct  of 
the  Sacramento  County  Historical  Society  and  established 
in  1987,  has  found  an  innovative  way  to  overcome  those 
barriers.  The  28-acre  "Old  City,"  with  an  estimated  30,000 
interments,  including  such  memorable  early  Californians  as 
John  A.  Sutter,  Jr.,  founder  of  Sacramento,  Mark  Hopkins 
and  Edwin  Bryant  Crocker,  was  founded  in  1849. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  according  to  now  retired  physician 
Dr.  Bob  LaPerriere,  who  chairs  the  Committee,  "the  cemetery 
suffered  from  an  appalling  lack  of  care,  rampant  vandalism, 
and  countless  damaged  markers."  With  aid  from  the  City 
Department  of  Community  and  Visitor  Services,  the 
Committee  began  enlisting  volunteers,  including  a  special 
group  known  as  the  Adopt- A-Pioneer  Program  that  pledged 
to  restore  and  maintain  a  specific  plot  or  several  of  them. 
"Dr.  Bob,"  as  he  is  known,  told  me  when  marker  repair  is 
called  for,  a  properly  trained  and  equipped  technician  comes 
in. 

Today  it  is  hard  to  imagine  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  '80s.  Hundreds  of  ornamentals,  including  luxurious 
collections  of  roses,  grace  the  place.  Public  tours,  now 
directed  by  John  Bettencourt,  have  brought  some  20,000  local 
residents  and  tourists  plus  10,000  school  students  to  the  now 
park-like  burial  ground. 

This  past  September  the  Committee  staged  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  special  events  that  have  helped 
generate  much  needed  publicity.  Called  "A  Victorian  Day 
of  Mourning,"  it  included  visits  to  an  1897  Mortuary  Chapel, 
now  housing  the  cemetery's  archives  and  a  good-sized 
temporary  shelter  displaying  a  collection  of  artifacts,  photos 
and  memorabilia  from  the  years  bracketing  the  Civil  War. 
An  actress,  Fran  Pendleton,  a  spitting-image  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  full  regalia,  autographed  souvenir  certificates  of 
attendance  for  guests. 

One  of  four  replicas  of  President  Lincoln's  casket  was 
on  display,  courtesy  of  the  Batesville  Casket  Company. 
Funerary  historian  Dale  Edwyrd  Suess  of  Oakland  showed 
me  a  photo  of  the  original,  lead-lined  casket  with  the 
president's  face  obscured.  "That  was  because  Lincoln  had 
been  given  an  overdose  of  arsenic,"  Dale  told  me,  "and  his 
face  was  black." 

Victorian-style  funeral  practices  were  demonstrated 
and  in  the  background  were  the  strains  of  Victorian  music. 
The  Committee's  announcement  handbill  said,  "Journey  with 
us  through  the  Victorian  Age  when  mourning  was  expected 
and  required. . .  when  sentiment  had  a  place . .  .when  customs 
showed  manners  and  when  carved  stones  told  a  story." 

Yes,  "Old  City's"  benefactors  have  learned  to  cope. 

[Update  Feb.  9, 1999:  Ten  years  of  restoration  in  Old  City  Cemetery 
was  all  but  wiped-out  on  January  24,  1999  when  work  crews 
discovered  an  unspeakable  mass  desecration  estimated  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000  worth  of  damage  to  historic  headstones.  As 
this  is  written,  investigation  is  underway  with  a  reward  of  $2,500 
offered  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
perpetrators.] 
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An  AIl-Embracing  Effort  in  British  Columbia 

Whether  our  principal  interest  is  in  marker  design 
and  their  carvers  or  how  to  protect  and  preserve  our  ancient 
burial  grounds,  all  cemetery  buffs  must  look  for  ways  to 
overcome  the  continuing  apathy  at  all  levels  of  government 
with  respect  to  these  priceless  reminders  of  our  heritage. 

As  a  profitable  beginning,  we  might  brave  the 

annoyance  of  the  Canadian  custom  officials,  cross  into  British 

Columbia,  and  learn  more  about  The  Old  Cemeteries  Society 

of  Victoria. 

The  Society  was 

begun  informally  in  1983 
according  to  a  lengthy 
review  of  its  history  in  the 
Winter  1998  issue  of  Stories 
in  Stone,  a  36-page 
periodical  published  thrice- 
yearly  by  the  organization. 
The  Society's 
current  president,  John 
Adams,  in  that  year  wrote 
Historic  Guide  to  Ross  Bay  Cemetery  which  served  as  a  catalyst 
to  trigger  a  gathering  of  Victoria  area  cemetery  devotees. 

The  rest  of  the  story,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  history, 
and  the  Stories  in  Stone  writer,  A.  Donaldson,  tells  it  well. 

That  publication  itself  is  a  potent  interest  builder; 
the  current  issue  includes  a  detailed  piece,  by  Adams  again, 
on  the  remote  Veterans  Cemetery,  book  reviews,  a  cryptic 
cross-word  puzzle,  and  a  brief  story  on  a  cenotaphic  cement 
bench  in  Victoria's  Pioneer  Square. 

Perhaps  most  impressive,  though,  because  of  the 
research  that  went  into  it,  is  an  article,  actually  a 
documentary,  by  Janice  Currier,  titled  "The  Mystery  of 
Shelikov's  Monument." 

Grigorii  Tvanovich 
Shelikov,  a  Russian  of  course, 
was  an  eighteenth-century 
explorer  and  entrepreneur 
whose  life  work  extended 
from  Siberia  into  the  far 
Northwest  Coast  of  America. 
It  is  a  complex  tale  with 
scandalous  innuendoes  much 
of  which  is  spelled  out  on  his 
huge  monument  in  the 
cemetery  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia. 

The  extent  of  the 
Society's  ambitious  program  is 
detailed  in  an  eight-page 
folder  listing  its  year-long 
schedule  of  special  events. 

Forty  Sunday  tours  to  the  several  Victorian  area 
cemeteries  and  other  special  events  were  listed  in  the  1998 
leaflet,  many  of  them  tuned  to  the  varying  interests  of  special 
groups. 


Slielikov  monument 


Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  according  to  Adams' 
Society  history,  tens  of  thousands,  including  many  thousand 
school  children,  have  taken  part.  For  schools  unable  to 
participate  in  this  way,  an  Education  Kit  has  been  published. 
Most  popular  among  students  are  the  October  tours  when 
visits  are  accompanied  with  ghost  stories. 

Society  members  and  volunteers,  along  with  some 
paid  workers,  have  cleaned  and  restored  hundreds  of 
gravestones  over  the  years,  and  in  1998  a  30-page  guide  was 
published  detailing  proper  methods  of  recording  burial  data 
together  with  instructions  on  the  care  of  heritage  cemeteries. 
It  sells  for  $30.  The  first  order  for  a  copy,  the  Society  notes, 
came  from  Texas. 

Those  of  us  on  the  west  edge  of  the  Lower  48  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  one  of  the  Society's  major  targets 
over  the  years  and  continuing  is  vandalism. 

And  by  the  way.  Society  memberships  are  $15 
(adult),  $10  (student),  and  $15  (household).  The 
organization's  address:  Old  Cemeteries  Society,  PO  Box 
50004, 15-1594  Fairfield  Road,  Victoria,  BC  V8S  IGl.  0 


MIDWEST  REGION 


Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsirn, 
Manitoba,  Ontario 

Helen  Sclair 

849  West  Lill  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60614-2323 


Monument  Moved! 

The  WPA  Guide  to  Virginia  mentions  the  Jefferson 
family  graveyard  at  Monticello.  It  does  not  say  that 
Jefferson's  marker  is  not  the  original. 

The  WPA  Guide  for  Missouri  states  that  Jefferson's 
original  gravemarker  has  been  placed  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  Columbia.  A  bronze  plaque  states  that  the 
University  of  Missouri  was  the  first  state  university  to  be 
founded  in  the  Louisiana  Territory.  [Karen  Grace  of 
Missouri's  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  contributed 
the  photo.  Thank  you.] 

Please  compare  the  Columbia  photo  to  the  circa  1930 
post  card  view  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  obelisk.  Perhaps  the 
family  did  not  think  that  such  a  small  marker  as  the  original 
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Original  monument  moved 

from  Monticello  to  the  University  of  Missouri 

Photo  from  Missouri's  Department  of  Natural  Resources 


New  larger  monument  placed  over  Jefferson 's  remains  at  Monticello. 
Post  card  circa  1930 


was  suitable  for  the 

author  of  the  Declaration  of  American 

Independence 
of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 

Freedom 
and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  epitaph  Jefferson  wrote  for  himself. 

Bodies  are  moved  with  great  abandon.   It  is  rare 
for  a  marker  to  be  moved.  0 


PUBLICATIONS  SENT  TO  THE  ARCHIVES 

Friends  of  New  Orleans  Cemeteries  Newsletter,  published  by  the 
Friends  of  New  Orleans  Cemeteries.  For  membership 
information,  contact  Friends  of  New  Orleans  Cemeteries,  PO 
Box  19381,  New  Orleans,  LA  70179-0381. 

Heritage  Preservation  Update.  Eight-page  newsletter  from 
Heritage  Preservation,  1730  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  566, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006  .  Save  Our  Sculpture!  is  one  of 
Heritage  Preservation's  programs. 

Hier  liegen  meine  Gebeine,  ich  loollt'  es  waren  Deine  by  Enno 
Hansing,  published  by  Peter  Kurze  Bremen.  A  book  of  odd 
and  humorous  epitaphs  in  German,  contributed  by  Angelika 
Kriiger-Kahloula . 

"The  Honen  Daliem  Congregation  of  St.  Eustatius,"  article 
on  monuments  and  gravestones  in  the  Old  Jewish  Cemetery 
of  St.  Eustatius,  Netherlands  Antilles  Islands,  by  John  Hartog, 
printed  in  the  publication,  American  Jewish  Archives,  April, 
1967. 

jezuish  Heritage  Report:  A  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  International 
Survey  of  Jeivish  Monuments.  Editor  is  AGS  member  Samuel 
Gruber.  Forty  pages  of  information  about  Jewish  art, 
architecture,  and  monuments  around  the  world.  Comes  with 
membership  in  ISJM.  Contact  ISJM  c/o  Jewish  Heritage 
Research  Center,  123  Clarke  Street,  Syracuse,  NY  13210,  FAX 
(315)  474-2347,  e-mail:    isjm@best.com. 

Oakwood,  newsletter  of  Historic  Oakwood  Cemetery 
Preservation  Association  (HOCPA).  Contact  HOCPA,  PO  Box 
65,  Syracuse,  NY  13215. 

The  Palatine  Immigrant,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4,  (  September  1998). 
Published  quarterly  by  Palatines  to  America,  Capital 
University  Box  101,  Columbus,  OH  43200-2394,  a  national 
genealogical  society  for  German-speaking  ancestry.  More 
information  by  e-mail :  pal-am@iuno.com  or  visit  their  website 
at  http://palam.org. 

Theodore  O'Hara:  Poet-Soldier  of  the  Old  South  by  Nathaniel 
Cheairs  Hughes  Jr.  and  Thomas  Clayton  Ware,  published  by 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  Knoxville,  1998.  The 
biography  of  an  American  poet,  associated  with  cemeteries, 
especially  through  his  elegiac  poem,  "The  Bivouac  of  the 
Dead."  Book  contributed  by  Sam  Whyte.  (See  review  in  Winter 
1999  AGS  Quarterly.) 

Westivood:  A  Historical  and  Interpretive  Viezv  of  Oberlin's 
Cemetery,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Published  by  Oberlin  Historical  and 
Improvement  Organization,  73 1  /2  South  Professor  Street,  PO 
Box  455,  Oberlin,  Ohio  44074-0455,  (440)  774-1700.  (See  review 
in  Summer  1998  AGS  Quarterly.) 
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SOUTHEAST/CARIBBEAN  REGION 


Alnbanm,  District  of  Coiumbia ,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiaua,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Soutli  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Caribbean 

Sharyn  Thompson 

The  Center  for  Historic 

Cemeteries  Preservation 

P.  O.  Box  6296 

Tallahassee,  Florida    32314 


SAVANNAH  —  Video  and  Publications  Available  on 
Historic  Southern  Cemeteries 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  a  number  of  video  tapes 
available  for  purchase,  including  Historical  Cemeteries  of  the 
South:  A  Photographic  Tour,  with  the  Society's  Director,  Dr.  W. 
Todd  Groce.  The  cost  of  the  video  is  $16.00,  plus  $3.00  to 
cover  shipping  (add  $1 .25  for  each  additional  video  ordered). 
GHS  also  offers  a  number  of  publications  regarding  deaths 
and  burials  in  Savannah's  early  cemeteries,  including  Early 
Deaths  in  Savannah,  GA,  1 763-1 803:  Obituaries  and  Legal  Notices 
from  Savannah  Newspapers,  Register  of  Deaths  in  Savannah,  GA: 
(six  volumes  and  an  index,  covering  the  years  1803-1853), 
and  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery,  Savannah  Georgia,  VoL  1, 12th  Oct 
1852-30  Nov  1861.  To  order  the  historical  cemeteries  video, 
or  obtain  a  list  of  other  videos  and  books  available  about 
historic  Georgia,  contact  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  501 
Whitaker  Street,  Savannah,  GA  31499;  telephone:  (912)  651- 
2125,  fax:  (912)  651-2831,  e-mail:  gahist@ix.netcom.com. 
Checks  should  be  payable  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 


Visitors  Abound  at  Bonaventure  Cemetery 

Members  of  the  Bonaventure  [Cemetery]  Historical  Society 
are  dealing  with  an  influx  of  visitors  to  Bonaventure 
Cemetery,  primarily  because  of  the  surge  of  interest  in 
Savannah  and  the  popularity  of  "the  book,"  Midnight  in  the 
Garden  of  Good  and  Evil,  which  features  Bonaventure  (as  well 
as  an  unnamed  African  American  cemetery  near  Beaufort, 
SC)  in  pivotal  chapters.  Because  a  photograph  of  a 
gravestone  in  Bonaventure  (known  as  the  "bird  girl")  is  on 
the  book's  dust  jacket,  the  grave  site  is  visited  by  thousands 
of  tourists.  The  marker  had  to  be  removed  from  the  cemetery 
and  placed  in  a  local  museum  to  protect  it  from  theft  or 
damage  by  overzealous  curiosity  seekers.  The  cemetery's 
manager  estimated  that  3,467  private  tour  buses  drove 
through  Bonaventure  in  1998.  Each  bus  seats  about  21  to  24 
persons,  all  who  paid  $10  to  $15  for  the  tour.  The  increased 
visitation  has  been  detrimental  to  some  of  the  more  popular 
markers  and  celebrity  grave  sites,  including  a  marble  statue 
of  Gracie  Watson  that  is,  according  to  one  member  of  BHS, 
"disintegrating  before  our  eyes"  because  everyone  wants  to 
touch  it.  The  Society  is  currently  exploring  ways  to  protect 
the  statue,  including  enclosing  it  in  some  type  of  "cage." 


Despite  the  problems  from  heavy  visitation, 
members  of  the  historical  society  are  delighted  with  the 
interest  in  Bonaventure  and  work  to  educate  visitors  about 
this  historic  cemetery.  Midnight's  author,  John  Berendt,  has 
contributed  funding  for  historic  preservation  in  Savannah 
through  the  licensing  of  cookie  tins  with  a  picture  of  the  "bird 
girl"  gravemarker.  Recently,  he  presented  a  $3,500  check  to 
the  historical  society  for  their  continued  restoration  work  at 
Bonaventure. 

On  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  city  holidays,  BHS 
volunteers  maintain  a  visitors  center  in  the  cemetery  office, 
where  they  orient  people  to  the  site  (which  encompasses  160 
acres),  and  distribute  maps  and  brochures  about  the  historic 
sections.  Education  projects  include  monthly  programs  on 
Sunday  afternoons  from  October  through  May.  Meetings 
are  sometimes  held  outside,  but  if  the  weather  is  inclement, 
they  are  held  in  the  Jewish  Chapel  at  the  cemetery. 

There  is  a  volunteer  group  which  does  work  on  the 
grounds;  they  have  collected  the  scattered  iron  plot  markers 
(over  900)  and  returned  them  to  their  original  locations, 
documented  (and  monitored)  the  crosses  placed  at  the  graves 
of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  they  also  care  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans'  lot.  If  a  plot  at  Bonaventure  is  75 
years  old,  with  no  descendants  to  care  for  it,  the  plot  reverts 
to  city  control  and  responsibility.  The  Historical  Society  has 
initiated  an  adopt-a-plot  program  to  recruit  volunteers  to 
care  for  these  sites.  Membership  in  the  Bonaventure 
Historical  Society  is  $20,  which  includes  bi-monthly 
newsletters.  To  join  the  organization,  or  obtain  information 
about  Bonaventure,  write  to  105  East  66th  Street,  Savannah, 
Georgia  31405. 


Preservation  efforts  at  Colonial  Park  Cemetery 

Preservation  work  for  Savannah's  earliest  extant  cemetery, 
now  known  as  Colonial  Park  Cemetery,  continues  for  the  city's 
Park  and  Tree  Commission.  The  project  is  directed  by  Stone 
Faces  and  Sacred  Spaces  (Lynette  Strangstad).  During  1998, 
restoration  work  was  completed  for  a  number  of  stone 
gravemarkers  and  cast  iron  fences,  an  archaeological  team 
mapped  the  cemetery  (over  5,000  marked  and  unmarked 
graves  were  recorded),  and  extensive  research  was  conducted 
to  determine  the  appearance  of  the  old  graveyard  during 
various  periods  of  its  history.  Projects  planned  for  1999 
include  further  stone  and  iron  restoration,  as  well  as 
publication  of  interpretive  materials  that  will  explain  the 
cemetery  to  visitors.  Colonial  Park  Cemetery,  established  in 
1750,  is  located  in  Savannah's  downtown  historic  district,  at 
the  corner  of  Oglethorpe  Avenue  and  Abercorn  Street.  It 
was  closed  to  burials  in  1853,  when  other  cemeteries,  such 
as  Laurel  Grove,  Bonaventure  and  the  Catholic  Cemetery, 
became  available  to  the  populace. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  -SOC  Tackles  Cemetery  Thefts 

The  Save  Our  Cemeteries  preservation 
organization  reports  that  for  the  past  several  months  much 
of  its  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  problem  of  thefts  of 
funerary  artifacts  from  the  city's  historic  cemeteries 
(discussed  in  this  column  in  previous  issues).  SOC's 
Director,  Louise  Fergusson,  was  appointed  to  chair  the  New 
Orleans  Cemetery  Preservation  Advisory  Committee,  a 
group  which  was  formed  by  the  City  Council  in  response 
to  the  thefts.  The  committee  includes  owners  of  cemeteries, 
representatives  of  the  New  Orleans  Police  Department,  and 
two  Council  members.  Work  has  just  been  completed  on  a 
new  city  ordinance  which  defines  cemetery  artifacts  and 
what  constitutes  theft  of  the  artifacts,  and  which 
strengthens  penalties  for  theft.  The  ordinance  requires  that 
antique  dealers  (who  are  often  the  buyers  of  stolen  funerary 
items)  complete  a  report  (similar  to  that  required  of  pawn 
brokers)  about  how  the  items  are  obtained. 

SOC  is  also  occupied  with  returning  stolen 
funerary  artifacts  to  tomb  owners.  Hundreds  of  items  have 
been  recovered  by  the  police;  however,  even  though  survey 
records  and  photographs  for  nine  cemeteries  are  available, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  match  some  of  the  items  to  the  tombs. 
SOC  is  now  photographing  all  recovered  items  with  a 
digital  camera  and  will  post  these  on  its  web  site  to  assist 
persons  who  have  lost  items  from  their  cemetery  properties. 
For  additional  information  about  the  thefts,  or  for  a  copy 
of  the  new  city  ordinance  regarding  theft  of  funerary 
materials,  contact  Ms.  Louise  Fergusson,  Director,  Save  Our 
Cemeteries,  P  O.  Box  58105,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70158, 
telephone:  (504)525-3377.  The  web  site  address  is 
www.gnofn.org/~soc. 


"Friends  of  New  Orleans  Cemeteries"  Plans  Projects 

New  Orleans  has  recently  acquired  a  second  organization 
concerned  with  its  "cities  of  the  dead."  Friends  of  New 
Orleans  Cemeteries  states  in  its  newsletter  that  among  its 
principle  activities  is  "tomb  restoration  and  preservation 
efforts."  The  organization  states  that  "although  all  area 
graveyards  are  worthy  of  attention,  FNOC  is  dedicated  to 
regularly  enhancing  New  Orleans's  St.  Louis  Cemeteries 
#1  and  #2,  pledging  to  annually  r  estore  at  least  one  tomb 
in  each  of  these  historic  burial  grounds."  FNOC  has  plans 
to  photograph  the  tombs  in  St.  Louis  #1,  combine  these 
with  information  from  historical  documents  (such  as  burial 
records  from  the  Archdiocese)  and  eventually  make  this 
information  available  on  the  worldwide  web.  For 
additional  information,  or  to  become  a  member,  contact 
Friends  of  New  Orleans  Cemeteries,  P.  O.  Box  19381,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  70179,  telephone  (504)  949-2785.     0 
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New  Jersey  Cemetery  News 

New  Jersey  is  a  state  alive  with  a  concern  for  the  dead. 
News  articles  have  been  appearing  about  graveyard  clean-ups, 
historical  statues,  gravestone  restoration,  and  cemetery  tours 
with  and  without  deceased  character  re-enactments.  Two 
particular  cemetery  clean-up  stories  contain  the  usual  factors. 
Local  people  discover  the  decaying  cemetery  in  their  town  and 
vow  to  clean  it  up  and  amend  their  neglectful  ways.  Other 
parallels  are  also  present  and  will  be  seen. 

Union  Cemetery,  Wycoff,  New  Jersey:  In  one 
situation  the  prospective  graveyard  is  "haunted"  by  a  woman 
who  speaks  to  the  stones  and  seems  to  have  an  overly 
sympathetic  relationship  to  the  unknown  deceased  through 
them.  It's  basically  a  healthy  relationship  that  she  says  stems 
from  her  discomfort  at  seeing  "old  things  destroyed.  I  hate  to 
see  history  wiped  away." 

Her  graveyard  of  concern  is  the  Union  Cemetery  in 
Wyckoff,  New  Jersey.  It  was  established  in  1710  by  the  Van 
Blarcoms  Family,  first  resident  Dutch  settlers.  It  consists  of  1 .7 
acres  but  it  is  currently  surrounded  by  enclosing  properties. 

Historical  recognition  and  funding  is  being  sought, 
thusly  the  concerted  effort  to  clean  it  up  and  make  it 
respectable.  A  preservation  consultant  for  the  Bergen  County 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  quoted  as 
reporting  the  existence  of  at  least  150  such  graveyards  in 
comparable  disrepair  in  the  county.  "Every  town  has  at  least 
one  historic  cemetery  that  needs  work." 

Union  Cemetery  contains  some  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  War  burials  and  the  number  of  graves  has  been  estimated 
to  be  from  175-500.  Because  of  the  wide  numerical  range  1  can 
only  assume  that  the  number  of  remaining  stones  is  low,  and 
the  higher  number  is  an  estimate  of  graves  without  stones. 
[Excerpted  from  The  Record,  Oct.  30, 1998] 

Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  Clifton,  New  Jersey: 
In  another  New  Jersey  town  a  similar  problem  with  similar 
factors  is  being  dealt  with  by  a  group  with  a  different 
background.  In  Clifton  it  is  the  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun 
who  organized  a  cemetery  clean-up.  This  yard,  too,  was 
established  by  the  founding  settlers,  a  small  group  of  Orthodox 
Jews  from  Paterson  in  1847.  It  is  a  50  by  100  foot  yard  "believed 
to  be  the  oldest  organized  Jewish  cemetery  in  the  state."  This 
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yard  is  also  now  surrounded  by  later  development.  Burials 
ceased  in  1888  when  the  congregation  purchased  a  larger 
tract  of  land  and  opened  a  yard  that  is  still  in  use  today. 
Mount  Nebo.  [Excerpted  from  The  Record,  Dec.  11, 1998] 

Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery,  East  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey:  In  a  completely  different  graveyard  event,  tours  were 
given  through  the  Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery  in  East  Brunswick 
organized  by  Mark  Nonestied,  AGS  member  and  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Graveyard  Preservation  Society.  Here  a 
tour  was  embellished  by  local  enthusiasts  portraying  the 
lifestyles  of  the  past  by  taking  on  the  character  of  a  particular 
deceased.  Some  of  the  re-enactors  focused  on  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century.  The  Civil  War  era  is  a  particular  period 
of  time  that  seems  to  evoke  various  moods  for  the  re-enactors 
and  observers.  (It  was  a  mournful  period  of  great  loss  and 
of  nineteenth  century  melancholia,  the  loss  of  husbands  and 
fathers,  the  despair  of  a  nation  at  war,  the  turmoil  of  the 
times.)  In  the  re-enactment,  the  widows  mourning  at  the 
willow  and  urn  come  to  life  to  depict  death.  [Excerpted  from 
The  New  York  Tvnes,  Oct.  25, 1998] 

Newark,  New  Jersey:  While  there  has  been  much 
good  coming  out  of  the  cemetery  interest,  it  would  seem  that 
the  intensity  of  the  interest  has  caused  some  trouble  with 
the  past  burial  practices  of  some  in  authority  in  the  state.  In 
one  case  when  a  woman  went  to  find  her  deceased  father, 
and  finally  thought  that  she  had  tracked  him  down  (and  in 
fact  she  did),  the  graveyard  in  which  he  had  been  buried 
was  now  a  garbage  dump  and  trucking  yard!  The  city  had 
leased  it  out  some  time  after  1967  (a  last  known  year  in 
operation)  when  apparently  they  felt  any  outside  interest  in 
thepotter 's  field-type  yard  was  over.  A  lawsuit  has  now  been 
filed  and,  of  course,  has  brought  a  lot  of  embarrassment  for 
the  City  of  Newark  government.  The  cemetery  is  still  listed 
and  portrayed  on  road  maps  as  City  Cemetery.  I  have  been 
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to  the  site  in  the  past  looking  for  the  cemetery  myself,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  combination  trucking  yard,  garbage  dump,  and 
junkyard.  I  kept  telling  myself  that  I  must  be  lost.  Because 
it  was  a  potter's  field-type  yard,  there  probably  were  not 
many,  if  any,  stones  in  the  yard.  This  made  for  a  much  easier 
surface  conversion.  The  story  continues. 

Secaucus,  New  Jersey:  In  another  case  of  an 
individual  looking  for  a  deceased  loved-one  who  was  known 
only  in  youth,  the  desperate  search  led  to  the  site  where  he 
was  buried,  which  was  right  under  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike! 
As  in  the  previous  case,  the  graveyard  was  again  a  pauper- 
type  yard,  so  when  the  time  came  to  do  the  right  thing, 
apparently  these  dead  did  not  fit  the  criteria.  They  are  buried 
near  the  town  of  Secaucus,  just  west  of  Manhattan  and  mid- 
way between  the  Lincoln  and  Holland  Tunnels — buried 
under  one  of  the  busiest  roadways  in  the  northeast.  0 
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The  Plight  of  Abandoned  Cemeteries 

Brian  Conley's  address  at  the  1995  AGS  Conference 
in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  should  be  well  taken.  When 
random  acts  of  cemetery  vandalism  hit  the  newspaper,  we 
bemoan  the  loss  of  precious  stones  and  the  thoughtless 
desecration  of  cemeteries,  but  a  case  could  be  niade  that  more 
damage  is  inflicted  by  mere  thoughtlessness  and  indifference 
than  ever  suffered  by  the  hands  of  vandals.  How  many 
cemeteries  are  now  lying  abandoned  and  overgrown  just 
because  they  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended? 

Most  modern  cemeteries  are  monitored  and 
maintained  either  by  municipalities  or  by  private,  mostly 
religious,  organizations,  but  it  wasn't  long  ago  that  cemeteries 
were  niore  personal,  often  a  small  section  of  land  put  aside 
to  bury  the  deceased  of  a  particular  family  or  for  the  use  of  a 
small  comiTiunity  consisting  of  only  a  few  families.  When 
the  family  moved  west  or  the  settlement  was  swallowed  by 
a  larger  and  more  vigorous  community,  the  need  for  the 
cemetery  disappeared,  the  site  abandoned,  and  eventually 
the  land  reverted  back  to  nature,  more  stones  toppled  by  each 
frosty  winter,  and  soon  lost  to  the  memory  of  man. 
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Various  newspaper  clippings  sent  in  by  interested 
readers  show  a  sampling  of  such  occurrences. An  example 
of  the  abandonment  of  a  cemetery  developed  for  a 
specialized  purpose,  when  that  purpose  ceases  to  exist,  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  articles  submitted  by  Marcia 
Melnyk  from  the  September  22  and  September  25,  1995 
issues  of  the  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  The  Daily  Nezos. 
They  recount  the  erection  of  a  marker  commemorating  the 
old  Metcalf  Rock  Pasture  small  pox  cemetery  and  pest 
house.  The  marker  doesn't  mention  the  cruel  ( but,  under 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  necessary)  disposition  of 
townspeople,  terminally  ill  with  dangerous  communicable 
diseases,  who  were  shipped  off  to  an  isolated  shack  in  the 
woods  to  either  live  or  die,  as  God  would  dictate.  It  is 
assumed  that  if  they  recovered,  they  would  once  again 
rejoin  the  community.  Most  towns  had  these  "pest  houses", 
which  existed  until  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  and 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  dead  body  was  still  capable  of 
communicating  the  deadly  disease,  burial  was  usually  swift 
and  nearby.  Rowley's  pest  house  must  have  been  first 
occupied  in  1775  for  the  oldest  stone  in  the  cemetery  bears 
that  date,  with  ten  others,  marked  and  unmarked,  listing 
additional  victims  of  the  smallpox  and  dating  up  to  the 
year  1781.  The  article  indicates  that  the  pest  house  site  is 
now  paved  over  but  the  cemetery  is  "fairly  well  preserved" 
although  hidden  by  trees  and  brush.  The  Rowley  Historical 
Commission  plans  to  conduct  yearly  tours  through  the 
cemetery,  which  should  insure  that  this  spot  will  get  at  least 
routine  maintenance. 

The  plight  of  the  family  or  community  cemetery, 
when  the  population  has  moved  away,  is  the  subject  of  a 
clipping  sent  by  an  anonymous  reader  from  the  July  4, 1994 
Rutland  [Vermont]  Daily  Herald,  reporting  in  an  incomplete 
article,  where  Henry  "Red"  Sutkoski  has  labored  to  restore 
the  old  Whipple  Hollow  Road  cemetery.  The  article  states 
that  only  a  year  ago,  the  cemetery,  with  its  120  stones  was 
in  deplorable  shape,  most  of  the  stones  down  and  covered 
over  with  briar.  It  appears  that  at  that  time,  the  town 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Whipple  descendants 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  upkeep  for  the  resting  place 
of  his  ancestors.  This  letter  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
the  town  fathers  who  never  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
burial  ground.  Somehow,  Sutkoski  got  involved,  and  spent 
the  balance  of  the  year  raising  such  stones  as  he  could  and 
in  general  putting  the  cemetery  in  a  more  presentable 
condition.  The  newspaper  photo  of  two  of  the  markers 
show  stones  typical  of  the  period,  with  no  design  and 
bearing  only  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  essential  data. 

A  little  different,  because  this  could  happen  even 
in  a  well  maintained  cemetery,  is  the  situation  of  the 
deterioration  of  an  elaborate  monument  where  funding  is 
insufficient  for  routine  maintenance.  Andy  Meier  sends  a 
clipping  from  the  October  14, 1995  Berkshire  Eagle  detailing 
how  the  McKay  mausoleum  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
is  being  restored  after  years  of  neglect.  This  structure,  was 


erected  in  1892  by  millionaire  Gordon  S.  McKay,  and  was 
designed  by  architect  Mary  Tillinghast.  Tillinghast,  who  had 
a  reputation  as  a  stained  glass  artist  nearly  equal  to  Tiffany, 
designed  the  six  stained  glass  windows  (1893  Chicago  World 
Fair  award  winners),  the  gold  colored  ceiling  and  copper  roof. 
As  part  of  a  $15,000,000  bequest  to  Harvard  College  in  1903, 
McKay  stipulated  that  the  college  maintain  the  tomb. 
Everything  went  well  for  years.  However,  in  the  mid-1960's, 
for  some  reason,  the  maintenance  ceased  and  it  wasn't  until 
last  year  that  the  Cemetery  Commissioners,  worried  about  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  mausoleum,  contacted  Harvard 
College  about  their  lack  of  upkeep.  Harvard  College,  to  their 
credit,  immediately  took  steps  to  bring  the  tomb  back  to  the 
condition  that  McKay  specified.  All  of  these  situations  had 
happy  endings,  but  we  can  imagine  the  multitude  of  other 
sites  that  are  now  moldering  into  decay,  unknown  and 
unnoticed  by  both  the  general  public  and  their  elected  officials. 
All  of  us  have  an  obligation  to  get  involved  in  securing 
maintenance  of  local  cemeteries,  particularly  the  deserted, 
nearly  forgotten  ones,  buried  in  brush  and  weeds,  and  now 
visited,  if  at  all,  only  by  those  looking  for  a  secluded  spot  for 
their  drinking  parties. 

In  a  slightly  different  context,  Conley  states  that "  laws 
do  not  protect  cemeteries;  only  enforcement  of  the  laws  can 
do  this."  Whether  we  are  talking  about  saving  cemeteries  from 
commercial  development,  as  Conley  is,  or  saving  them  from 
the  physical  dangers  of  indifference,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
preserve  these  special  places.    0 

[Ed.  note:  Wliipple  Hollow  Road  Cemetery  is  on  p.  353  of  Vermont  Old 
Cemetery  Association's  Burial  Grounds  of  Vermont  (1991)  where  its 
condition  is  listed  as  poor] 
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Prague's  Old  Jewish  Cemetery 

The  Old  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Prague  was  founded  in 
the  early  fifteenth  century,  enlarged  several  times  in  the 
following  centuries  and  closed  in  1787,  when  burial  places 
were  moved  away  from  town  centers  for  hygienic  reasons. 
Before  this  cemetery  was  opened,  one  of  several  Jewish 
graveyards  in  the  area  was  situated  near  today's  Vladislavova 
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Street  in  the  New  Town  of  Prague.  When  fragments  of  Gothic 
tombstones  dating  from  the  mid-fourteenth  century  were 
found  on  tliat  site  in  1866,  they  were  taken  to  the  Old  Jewish 
Cemetery  and  embedded  into  the  inner  wall  adjoining  the 
Klausen  Synagogue.  Most  medieval  markers  were  very 
simple  flat  stelae,  but  one  fragment  features  a  gothic  window 
and  a  trefoil  in  broken  relief. 

The  oldest  gravestone  is  that  of  poet  and  scholar 
Rabbi  Avigdor  Kara,  dating  from  1439.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  elegy  commemorating  a  pogrom  in  the  ghetto  of  Prague 
at  Easter  1389.  He  died  in  1439,  and  his  tombstone  was  in  the 
cemetery  until  it  was  placed  indoors  for  conservation 
purposes.  A  facsimile  of  synthetic  sandstone,  which  shows 
the  complete  epitaph,  reconstructed  from  older  documents, 
was  placed  in  the  cemetery  in  1981.  The  weathered  original 
is  on  exhibition  in  the  Klausen  Synagogue. 

Another  prominent  gravestone  is  that  of  David  Gans 
(1541-1613).  It  is  a  small,  pointed  marble  marker  which  shows 
a  goose  (or  at  least,  a  bird  meant  to  be  a  goose)  resting  on  a 
star  of  David  in  the  top  portion  of  the  tympanum,  thus  nicely 
illustrating  the  name  of  the  deceased.  David  Gans  was  the 
first  Jewish  author  in  Central  Europe  to  present  a  survey  of 
world  history.  He  was  a  typical  Renaissance  scholar  who 
also  studied  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geography. 

The  oldest  group  of  tombstones  in  the  Old  Jewish 
Cemetery  are  similar  to  the  14th  century  markers  from  the 
medieval  graveyard.  They  are  rectangular  sandstone  tablets, 
now  blackened  by  age,  with  engraved  inscriptions  giving  the 
basic  dates  and  name  of  the  deceased  but  showing  no 
ornament  at  all  or  merely  a  very  simple  motif  such  as  a  plant 
element.  Starting  in  the  late  16th  century,  the  square  script 
Hebrew  inscriptions  appear  in  haut-relief  form. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  inscriptions  become 
longer  and  the  tombstones  tend  to  be  more  richly  decorated. 
Baroque  abundance  of  words  and  imagery  are  found  on 
gravemarkers  as  in  other  cultural  artifacts  of  the  time.  The 


rhetorical  style  of  the  epitaphs  is  inspired  by  the  Bible  and 
other  traditional  texts.  The  eulogies  are  words.  Typically 
Baroque  plays  on  words  and  on  numbers,  acrostics,  and 
chronograms  add  an  additional  layer  of  meaning  and 
structure  to  the  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time  the 
sarcophagus  appears  as  a  new  type  of  monument  in  the 
cemetery,  one  with  an  architectural  dimension.  People  think 
that  they  look  like  houses  or  like  tents,  hence  the  folk  names 
used  by  the  population:  "hauslech"  ("little  house"  in 
Yiddish)  or  "ohel")  ("tent"  in  Hebrew).  Increasingly,  marble 
replaces  sandstone  as  the  favorite  stone  used  for 
gravemarkers. 

Visitors  to  the  Old  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Prague 
appreciate  the  wealth  of  sculptural  decorations  as  weU  as 
the  general  appearance  of  the  site.  Since  the  grounds  had  to 
accommodate  a  fairly  large  community  over  the  course  of 
several  centuries,  older  graves  were  covered  with  layers  of 
soil  so  as  not  to  touch  older  burials,  and  then  new  layers 
were  used  for  younger  generations.  The  older  gravestones 
were  lifted  to  the  new  level,  which  accounts  for  the  present 
dense  clusters  of  stones  that  cover  the  entire  graveyard.  The 
systematic  restoration  and  conservation  of  the  markers 
started  in  1975,  but  since  the  value  of  the  inscriptions  as 


Scene  from  the  Old  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Prague 
All  photos  byAngelika  Krilgcr-Kahloiiln 


Lion  marker 

historic  sources  was  recognized  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  were  copied  and  published  then,  so  that  the  records  go 
beyond  what  we  see  in  the  Cemetery  today,  which  is  a  lot: 
almost  twelve  thousand  gravestones  are  at  least  partly 
visible  now. 

The  relationship  between  the  decoration  found  on 
the  sculpted  marker  and  the  biography  of  the  deceased  is  a 
fascinating  one.  The  symbolic  function  of  the  visual  motifs 
other  than  the  merely  decorative  ones  (which  may  in  fact  be 
pictograms,  too,  except  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
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connection)  are  usually  classified  into  the  following 
categories: 

•  Motifs  referring  to  the  occupation  of  the  deceased,  such 
as  scissors  for  a  tailor  or  a  mortar  for  a  pharmacist,  a  lancet 
for  a  doctor,  a  book  for  either  a  book-binder,  a  printer,  or  a 
cantor. 

•  Traditional  motifs  such  as  the  blessing  hands  for  the 
Kohanim  and  the  pitcher  for  the  Levites,  a  crown  for  wisdom 
and  learning,  grapes  for  fertility. 

•  Visual  representations  of  family  names  such  as  a  lion 
for  the  Hebrew  name  Jehudah,  the  bear  for  the  name  Dov  or 
Bar,  a  flower  for  the  Yiddish  name  Blumele,  a  mouse  for 
Maisel  or  Maus,  a  carp  for  Karpeles,  a  wolf  for  the  Hebrew 
Zeev,  a  deer  for  Tsevi  or  Hirsch,  a  rose  for  the  feminine  first 
name  Roza. 

•  Occasionally,  several  motifs  are  combined,  as  on  the 
tombstones  of  two  doctors  of  the  Teller  family:  a  bear  with 
medical  instruments  for  Beer  ben  Leb  Teller  (1687)  and  a  lion 
holding  a  lancet  for  Jehuda  Low  Teller  (1797). 

•  Mythical  figures  such  as  griffins,  Pegasus,  or  the 
Venetian  winged  lion. 


Prancing  horse 

•  Rare  reliefs  of  human  figures,  e.g.  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise  on  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  Hawa  (Eve),  daughter 
of  Shelom,  who  died  in  1667. 

•  Equally  rare  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  deceased,  e.g. 
the  depiction  of  court  proceedings  on  the  grave  marker  of 
Chief  Rabbi  Aharon  Shimon  Spira  (1679). 

•  Silhouettes  of  juvenile  figures  on  the  gravemarkers  of 
adolescents,  the  earliest  examples  dating  from  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  century. 

In  addition  to  the  wealth  of  cultural  material  found 
in  this  crowded  cemetery,  complementary  material  from 
Jewish  learned  and  folk  history  is  on  display  and  easily 
accessible  in  the  surrounding  buildings  and  museums  that 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  historic  Jewish  Town  of  Prague.  A 


number  of  publications  are  available  on  the  premises.  The 
booklet  I  found  most  useful  and  have  drawn  on  most  for 
this  short  presentation  is  The  Old  Jewish  Cemetery  and  the 
Klaiisen  Synagogue  by  Vladimir  Sadek  and  Jirina  Sedinova, 
published  by  the  State  Jewish  Museum  in  Prague  in  1989.  0 


Chisters  of  stones  in  Old  Jewish  Cemetery  in  Prague. 
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AGS  LENDING  LIBRARY 

We  list  here  the  books  currently  available  from  our 
Lending  Library  for  two  reasons — (1)  only  new  members 
receive  the  list,  so  a  number  of  you  no  longer  have  an  updated 
list;  (2)  if  you  have  books  in  your  library  you  would  like  to 
contribute  to  the  Lending  Library,  please  contact  Lynn  Radke, 
1947  E.  Stephens  Drive,  Tempe,  AZ  85283. 

To  borrow  these  books,  please  request  the  special 
order  form  from  the  AGS  office. 

AGS,  Markers  III. 

Benes,  Puritan  Gravestone  Art  I,  Tlie  Dublin  Seminar,  1976. 
Benes,  Puritan  Gravestone  Art  II,  The  Dublin  Seminar,  1978. 
Benes,  The  Masks  of  Orthodoxy:  Folk  Gravestone  Carving  in 

Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  1689-1805. 
Chase  &  Gabel,  Gravestone  Chronicles  I  and  II. 
Combs,  Early  Gravestone  Art  in  Georgia  &  South  Carolina. 
Dooner  &  Bossu,  Seasons  of  Life  &  Learning:  Lake  View 

Cemetery,  An  Educator's  Handbook. 
Duval  &  Rigby,  Early  American  Gravestone  Art  in 

Photographs:  200  Outstanding  Examples. 
Ehl  &  Fiedler,  Old  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Jewish  Cemeteries. 
Ellis  &  Hayden,  Here  Lies  America:  A  Collection  of  Notable 

Graves. 
Forbes,  Gravestones  of  Early  Neiu  England  &  the  Men  Wlw 

Made  Them. 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo  [NY]  History  Preserved. 
Gridley,  Pioneer  Cemetery  Suri'ey;  Historic  Mount  Oread 

Fund. 
Halporn,  Lessons  from  the  Dead:  The  Graveyard  as  a 

Classroom  for  the  Study  of  the  Life  Cycle. 
Huber,  Clasped  Hands:  Symbolism  in  New  Orleans 

Cemeteries. 
Hume  &  Nelson,  Epitaph  &  Icon:  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Old 
■     Bin-ying  Grounds  of  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  & 

Nantucket. 
Jackson  &  Vergara,  Silent  Cities:  The  Evolution  of  the 

American  Cemetery. 
Jordan,  Texas  Graveyards:  A  Cidtural  Legacy. 
Kramer,  A  Walking  Guide  to  the  Virginia  City  Cemeteries. 
Lemmon,  The  Southern  Quarterly,  Special  Issue:  The 

Southern  Cemetery. 
Lincoln  Museum,  Final  Respects:  Dealing  with  Death  in  the 

Victorian  Era.  (folder  about  an  exhibit) 
Linden,  Spring  Grove:  Celebrating  150  Years. 
Linden-Ward,  Silent  City  on  a  Hill:  Landscapes  of  Memory  & 

Boston's  Mount  Auburn  Cemeteiy. 
Ludwig,  Graven  Images:  New  England  Stonecarving  &  Its 

.i     Symbols. 
McLean  Co.  Historical  Society,  Voices  from  the  Past: 

Evergreen  Cemetery  Discovery  Walk. 
McLean,  The  Cross  and  the  Shamrock:  The  Art  and  History  of 

St.  Patrick  Cemetery,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Meyer,  ed..  Cemeteries  &  Gravemarkers:  Voices  of  American 

Culture 


Mitford,  The  American  Way  of  Death. 

Pateman,  In  Highgate  Cemetery. 

Purkis,  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  Using  Memorials. 

Riles,  Through  Open  Gates:  History,  Symbolisms,  &  Legends  of 

Vicksburg's  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery. 
Robinson  &  Koontz,  Beautiful  Death:  Art  of  the  Cemetery. 
Schwartzman,  Graven  Images:  Graphic  Motifs  of  the  Jewish 

Gravestone. 
Slater,  The  Colonial  Burying  Grounds  of  Eastern  Connecticut  & 

the  Men  lolw  Made  Them. 
Stannard,  The  Ptiritan  Way  of  Death:  A  Study  in  Religion, 

Culture,  &  Social  Change. 
Svanevik  &  Burgett,  Pillars  of  the  Past:  A  Guide  to  Cypress 

Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Colma,  California. 
Tashjian,  Memorials  for  Children  of  Change:  Tlie  Art  of  Early 

New  England  Stonecannng. 
Trask,  Life  How  Short — Eternity  How  Long:  Gravestone 

Carving  &  Carvers  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Vermont  Old  Cemetery  Assn.,  Stones  and  Bones:  Using 

Tombstones  as  Textbooks. 
Walker,  Menwrials  to  the  Roman  Dead. 
Wallace,  American  Epitaphs  Grave  &  Hinnorous. 
Watters,  "With  Bodilie  Eyes:"  Eschatological  Themes  in 

Puritan  Literature  &  Gravestone  Art. 
Weil,  The  Cemetery  Book. 
Welch,  Memento  Mori:  The  Gravestones  of  Early  Long  Island, 

1680-1810. 
Willsher,  Understandijig  Scottish  Graveyards. 
Wilson,  The  Very  Quiet  Baltimoreans:  A  Guide  to  the  Historic 

Cemeteries  &  Binial  Sites  of  Baltimore. 
Wust,  Folk  Art  in  Stone:  Southwest  Virginia. 


Candle  House  placed 
before  a  gravestone  at 
Most  Holy  Mother  of 
God  Cemeten:  Grays 
Lake,  Illinois 
Photo  b\  Robert  Pierce 
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1999  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting 

George  Mason  Universityy  Fairfax,  VA 

June  23-27, 1999 


Friday  Bus  Tours 

Rock  Creek  Cemetery 

Arlington  National  Cemetery 

Congressional  Cemetery 

Green  Mount  Cemetery  in  Baltimore 


Wednesday  -  Pre-Conference  Tour 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Georgetown 
Wednesday  Late  Night  Tour  of  the  Monuments 

Thursday  All-Day  Workshops: 

Basic  Conservation  Methods  at  Congressional  Cemetery 

Grant  Writing  for  Cemeteries,  American  University 

Documenting  Stones  from  Photography  to  Foil,  Rock  Creek 

Cemetery 

Opening  Session  Speakers 

John  Riley,  White  House  Historical  Society  and  Barbara  Franco, 

Director,  Historical  Society  of  Washington  DC. 


Saturday  Participation  Sessions 

Cemetery  Maintenance  -  Meg  Winslow 

Stone  Identification  -  Susan  Sherwood 

Web  Sites  for  Cemeteries  -  Thomas  Mason 

Cemeteries  as  Outdoor  Classrooms  - 

Laurel  Gabel  &  Claire  Deloria 

Using  Student  Volunteers  -  Lisa  Rauschart 

Cemetery  Symbolism  -  Barbara  Rotundo 

Building  a  Cheap  Exhibit  -  Roberta  Halporn 

Cemeteries  are  Dangerous!  -  Helen  Sclair 

Researching  a  Collection  of  Markers  -  Sandra  Schmidt 

and  more  .... 

Lectures  -  Thursday,  Friday  &  Saturday  evenings 
and  Sunday  morning 


Some  of  the  Evening  Lectures 


The  Pacific  Jurisdiction  Woodmen  of  the  World 
1892-1928  -  Annette  Stott,  Art  Historian 

Virginia  Gravemarkers-  A  Materials  Prospective 
-  Daniel  Pezzoni 

"Gaddis,  Maker"-Romance  in  Stone,  a  Virginia  Carver  - 
Darlene  Richardson 

The  Gates  Ajar  in  Popular  Culture-  Boiling  Springs,  North 
Carolina  -  June  Hadden  Hobbs 


unter  biesen  Steine,  daruber  mein  Gebline:  Anglo-German  Carving 
Tradition  of  18th  Century  Northwestern  New  Jersey  -  Richard  Veit 

At  Once  Brilliant  and  Durable:  The  Welsh  Gravestones  of 
Pen  Y  Caeraum,  Remsen,  New  York  -  Jennifer  Linck 

Egyptian  Revival  Funerery  Art  in  Green-Wood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  -  Elizabeth  Broman 

Stone  carver,  Peter  Hood  and  Perth,  New  York,  Cemetery  - 
Yvonne  Divak 


Thursday  Evening 

Opening  Lectures 

Presentation 

"Theater  in  the  Cemetery" 


Friday  Bus  Tours 

Tours  of  cemeteries  in 

Washington,  Multnomah,  and 

Clackamas  Counties 


AGS  West  Coast  Conference 

"Seeking  the  West" 

Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon 

August  5-8, 1999 

Saturday 

Conservation  Workshop  at  Lone  Fir  Cemetery 

Participation  Sessions  at  Reed  College 

Evening  Banquet 

Family  Style  Native  American  Feast  -  Entertainment 

Featured  Speaker  -  Lynette  Strangstad, 

Author  of  A  Graveyard  Preservation  Primer 

Lectures   -  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  evenings 
and  Sunday  morning 


More  details  on  the  Conference  Information  and  Registration  Forms  will  be  mailed  in 

March  or  April  to  all  members. along  with  a  ballot  for  electing  members  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees.  Please  return  the  ballot  even  though  the  positions  may  be  uncontested. 

We  must  hold  an  election  each  year  in  accordance  with  our  by-laws. 
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Mt.  Auhuru's  fence  undergoes  repairs 


Historic  Iron  Fence  Being  Repaired  at  Mount  Auburn 

At  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  as  part  of  its  ongoing  preservation  work,  the 
historic  wrought-iron  fence  along  the  southern  or  rear 
boundary  is  being  repaired  by  the  DeAngehs  Iron  Work 
Company.  Approximately  1,100  feet  of  fence  has  been 
removed  to  the  DeAngelis  shop  for  restoration.  The  fence 
was  designed  by  Ralph  Harrington  Doane,  a  noted  Boston 
architect,  and  was  erected  in  1919-1921.  It  has  been  painted 
over  the  years,  but  now  needs  repair  to  preserve  its  fine 
details.  Completion  of  the  project  is  set  for  spring  1999. 


Cleveland's  Lake  View  Cemetery  Celebrates  Its  130th 

Lake  View  Cemetery  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  will 
celebrate  the  130th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in  July  1999. 
A  number  of  programs  will  be  scheduled  throughout  the 
year.  To  participate,  contact  Henry  R.  Hatch,  President  of 
the  Lake  View  Cemetery  Foundation,  12316  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44106,  telephone  (216)  421-2665. 


Cypress  Hills  Cemetery  in  Queens  celebrated  its  150th 

Joe  Fodor,  senior  editor  of  the  magazine  Brooklyn 
Bridge  sent  a  copy  of  the  October  issue  for  the  archives  with 
his  article  on  Cypress  Hills  Cenietery  in  Queens,  where  Jackie 
Robinson  is  buried.  A  parkway  was  built  in  the  1920s  that 
cuts  the  cemetery  in  half.  Today  protest  groups  might  have 
been  able  to  stop  construction.  The  cemetery  celebrated  its 
150th  anniversary  in  1998.  Address  correspondence  to 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  388  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY  11217  or 
e-mail  them  at  bbridge@mennen.tiac.net. 


English  Directory  of  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 

AGS  Member  Neill  Herring  of  Jessup,  Georgia,  has 
sent  an  article  from  the  Journal  of  Higher  Education  that  tells 
of  an  English  Directory  of  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria  written 
by  Julie  Rugg  of  the  Centre  for  Housing  Policy  of  York 
University,  England.  Dr.  Rugg  is  an  urban  studies  scholar  at 
York  University  specializing  in  cemeteries  and  cremation 
policy.  The  Directory  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  definitive 
guide  to  where  Britain  puts  its  deceased  people. 


A  New  Web  Site  To  Check  Out 

<www.onelist.com>  maintains  an  Internet 
discussion  list,  "Historyof_Death."  Its  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  scholarly  discussion  of  the  history  of  death,  dying, 
and  the  dead.  Discussion  may  range  from  topics  including 
gravestones,  cemeteries,  monuments,  funerary  customs, 
mortuary  ideologies,  and  other  issues  of  historical  interest. 
Direct  questions  to  list  owner,  Dave  Burrell,  at 
<burrell.l6@osu.edu>.  He  is  a  history  Ph.D.  student  and  an 
AGS  member  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Do  you  know  where  this  gate  belongs? 

The  police  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  still  hold 
the  extra  gate  returned  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  by  a  thief 
who  stole  three  of  their  in  late  1997.  He  returned  three  gates, 
but  one  was  not  the  correct  one.  He  then  produced  the  correct 
one  which  left  the  police  with  an  extra  gate.  Below  is  a 
picture  of  it.  It  is  ornamental  cast  iron,  approximately  21/2 
X  2  1  /2  feet  in  size.  If  you  can  help  lead  to  its  return  to  its 
proper  place,  please  contact  the  Watertown  Police  at  (617) 
972-6544. 


"Lost "  gate 
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Gravestones  as  Billboards 

Alexander  Maclntyre,  member  from  Rorida,  has  sent 
in  a  clipping  about  an  advertising  man  in  New  Orleans  who 
has  persuaded  two  cemeteries  to  accept  gravestones  with 
advertisements  as  well  as  names  and  dates  of  the  deceased. 
The  company  being  advertised  buys  the  cemetery  plot  and 
pays  half  the  cost  of  the  stone,  enabling  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  stone  to  do  so.  Will  "Eat  at 
Joe's"  be  meaningful  in  another  twenty,  much  less  100  years? 


MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 

In  the  October  29,  1998  issue  of  Skyline,  an  article 
by  Sara  Burrows  titled  "Cemeteries  offer  history  engraved 
in  stone,"  is  an  interview  with  AGS  member  HELEN  SCLAIR. 
The  article  discusses  many  of  Chicago's  cemeteries,  both  past 
and  present,  and  some  of  the  practices  that  make  them 
special.  The  article  also  notes  that  Helen  teaches  a  course  on 
cemeteries  twice  a  year  at  the  Newbury  Library. 

In  the  August  1998  issue  of  Stone  in  America,  a  very 
instructive  article  on  the  Daniel  Farber  collection  of  15,000 
photographs  of  early  American  gravestones  which  are  now 
available  on  CD-ROMs  is  written  by  Jan  Leibovitz  Alloy.  The 
late  DANIEL  FARBER  and  his  wife,  JESSIE  LIE  FARBER,  are 
mentioned  in  the  article,  as  well  as  LAUREL  GABEL  who 
worked  on  the  carver  information  included  for  each 
photograph. 

In  October  1998  two  of  our  members  and  one  former 
member  spoke  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  in  Boston 
during  their  weekly  series  of  lunchtime  lectures  exploring 
American  history  and  culture.  LAUREL  GABEL  spoke  on 
"Understanding  Gravestones  and  the  Stories  They  Tell." 
BARBARA  ROTUNDO  spoke  on  "Fashions  and  Victorian 
Boston  Gravestones."  Former  member  MICHAEL  CORNISH 
spoke  on  "The  Art  of  the  Carver,  1660-1800." 


Between  October  3  and  12, 1998  the  seventh  annual 
Massachusetts  Archaeology  Week  was  held  with  events 
scheduled  through  the  week  at  many  different  locations 
across  the  state.  AGS  member  LAUREL  GABEL  spoke  at  the 
Whaling  Museum  on  the  island  of  Nantucket  on  October  10 
on  the  subject,  "Puritan  Gravestone  Art." 

In  Kansas,  two  AGS  members  presented  cemetery 
issues  to  the  public.  CATHY  AMBLER  wrote  the  text  for  a 
fold-out  brochure  that  serves  as  a  tour  guide  to  five 
cemeteries  in  and  around  Lawrence.  The  brochure, 
completed  in  late  1998,  is  made  available  by  the  Lawrence 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau.  In  July,  RANDY  THIES 
taught  a  one-day  workshop  which  provided  25  students  with 
slide  presentations  about  Kansas  cemeteries  and 
gravemarkers,  followed  by  an  afternoon  examining 
gravemarkers  in  two  Emporia  cemeteries.  The  workshop 
was  offered  for  college  credit  by  Emporia  State  University. 
Both  Cathy  and  Randy  work  at  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society  in  Topeka,  6425  S.  W.  6th  Avenue,  Topeka,  KS  66615- 
1099,  e-mail:  <rthies@hspo.wpo.state.ks.us> 

In  Echoes,  monthly  publication  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society,  an  article  about  restoration  efforts  at  Congress  Green 
Cemetery  tells  of  the  work  of  JAMES  and  MINXIE  FANNIN. 
They  were  brought  in  as  professional  consultants  in  cemetery 
preservation  to  oversee  the  restoration  project.  Trees  have 
been  removed  and  bases  reset  in  pea  gravel  and  sand  which 
allows  water  to  drain  away  from  the  bases.  Each  headstone 
that  is  treated  is  photographed  and  documented.  When  the 
project  is  completed,  nearly  seventy  out  of  the  102  headstones 
in  the  2.6  acre  cemetery  will  be  cleaned  and  repaired.  Also, 
in  a  recent  Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  Quarterly,  Minxie  Fannin 
was  featured  in  an  article  about  her  firm,  Fannin-Lehner 
Preservation  Consultants  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  It 
highlighted  the  firm's  work  to  conserve  and  restore  burial 
ground  conservation. 

AGS  Vice-President  BARBARA  ROTUNDO, 
historian,  author,  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  English,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Albany,  lectured  on  February  6  at  a 
Friends  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  event  on  the  topic, 
"Return  to  the  Nineteenth  Century."  The  talk  highlighted 
some  of  the  people  who  were  important  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  are  no  longer  well  known. 

On  February  20  JANET  HEYWOOD,  Director  of 
Interpretive  Programs  at  Mount  Auburn  and  speaker  at  last 
June's  AGS  conference,  gave  a  slide  lecture  on  "Early 
Guidebooks  and  Maps  of  Mount  Auburn,"  at  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery.  Using  maps,  text,  and  images  from  early 
guidebooks  and  photographs,  the  audience  took  an  armchair 
journey  through  the  cemetery's  paths  and  avenues,  following 
a  favorite  1870s  tour  0 
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In  Appreciation  and  With  thanks 


The  first  issue  of  the  AGS  Newsletter  that  was 
published  "in  house"  with  topical  and  regional  columnists 
was  Volume  17,  Number  4  ,  Fall  1993.  Deborah  Trask  had 
been  editor  for  ten  years.  The  Trustees  were  not  sure  the  new 
structure  would  work.  Would  people  agree  to  be  topical  and 
regional  editors?  Would  the  members  send  in  enough 
information  to  them  to  keep  the  columns  coming?  There  were 
many  concerns  as  we  brought  production  into  the  AGS  Office. 

With  our  winter  1999  issue,  we  completed  our  first 
five  years  under  this  structure.  Some  columnists,  printers, 
and  production  people  have  come  and  gone,  but  the  columns 
still  keep  coming  in.  We  now  approach  our  future  issues  with 
great  confidence. 

We  want  to  thank  those  who  have  been  involved  at 
various  times  through  the  years. 


:  iOVv.*:K^I:s*<y:^^ 
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Quarterly  Editorial  Board:  (1  lo  r)  Jim  Fannin,  N4ary  Cope 
Barbara  Rotundo,  John  Spaulding. 


Serving  as  topical  columnists:  Eric  Brock,  Sarah  Brophy, 
Bill  Hosley,  Mary-Ellen  Jones,  Fred  Oakley,  Barbara  Rotundo, 
Jim  Slater,  John  Sterhng,  and  Ralph  Tucker. 

Serving  as  regional  columnists:  G.  E.  O.  Czarnecki,  Jim 
Jewell,  Robert  Klisiewicz,  Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula,  Bob 
Pierce,  Ellie  Reichlin,  Helen  Sclair,  Lucy  Norman  Spencer,  and 
Sharyn  Thompson. 

The  Newsletter  Committee  and  now  the  Quarterly  Editorial 
Board:  Mary  Cope,  James  Fannin,  Jessie  Lie  Farber,  Cornelia 
Jenness,  Miranda  Levin,  Fred  Oakley,  Rosalee  Oakley,  Barbara 
Rotundo,  Newland  Smith,  and  John  Spaulding. 

Data  input  and  layout:  Miranda  Levin  and  Sean  Redrow, 
then  Patricia  Miller,  Caylah  Pafenbach,  and  Rosalee  Oakley. 

Our  appreciation  also  goes  to  the  numerous  members 
who  have  supplied  us  with  feature  articles  and  photographs, 
and  books  to  review  over  these  years.  You  have  all  joined 
together  to  make  our  AGS  membership  publication  a  strong 
and  important  contribution  to  the  field  of  gravestone  studies. 
Many  thanks  to  every  one  of  you! 

'Jour  (Board  of  Trustees 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


Frank  Calidonna 

3 1 3  West  Linden  Street 

Rome,  New  York  13440 

E-mail:  frank.calidonna 

@  worldnet.att.net 

Tlus  year  we  met  at  Monmouth 
University  for  our  annual  conference. 
It  was  a  marvelous  adventure  for  those 
who  attended.  Taking  over  one  of  the 
most  daunting  responsibilities  in  AGS, 
the  conference,  were  co-chairs  Mark 
Nonestied  and  Richard  Viet.  They  did 
a  wonderful  job. 

This  was  the  longest 
conference  in  my  memory.  Extra  tours 
of  Green- Wood  and  Trinity  Churchyard 
were  provided  for  those  who  wished 
to  come  early.  This  also  provided  time 
for  self-guided  tours  of  the  area  for 
people  who  wished  to  do  that.  All  in 
all  it  was  a  great  experience. 

Members  who  have  never 
attended  a  conference  should  really 
plan  on  doing  so.  I  guarantee  you  will 
be  with  the  friendliest  group  of  people 
and  will  feel  most  welcome  and  at 
home  with  a  group  of  fellow 
gravestone-and-cemetery  lovers.  We 
have  tours,  classes,  workshops, 
lectures,  and  lots  of  time  to  socialize 
and  talk  with  fellow  members. 

I  have  attended  every 
conference  since  becoming  a  member. 
I  endured  heat,  cold,  one  Spartan  dorm 
room,  an  occasional  foul  up  (do  you 
really  need  sheets  to  sleep?),  but  the 


conference  remains  the  most  enjoyable 
high  point  of  my  year. 

Of  course  we  have  had 
comfortable  accommodations,  great  food, 
wonderful  weather  too,  but  most  of  all 
this  is  the  friendliest  group  of  people  that 
I  have  ever  known.  I  can't  encourage  you 
enough  to  join  us  at  a  conference.  Next 
year's  conference  in  Washington,  DC, 
promises  to  be  spectacular.  The  August 
conference  in  Oregon  will  also  be  terrific 
and  a  much  shorter  travel  distance  for  our 
West  Coast  members.  Please  put  us  on 
your  calendar. 

AGS  Receives  MCC  grant 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
AGS  has  received  a  matching  grant  of 
$2,000  from  the  Massachusetts  Cultural 
Council  (MCC),  a  Massachusetts  agency. 
This  grant  was  awarded  through  the 
MCC's  Organizational  Support  Award 
Program,  and  it  will  support  the 
publication  of  two  issues  of  the  AGS 
Quarterly:  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for 
Gravestone  Studies. 

The  mission  of  the  MCC  is  to 
promote  excellence,  education,  access, 
and  diversity  in  the  arts,  humanities,  and 
interpretive  sciences  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Massachusetts 
residents  and  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  vitality  of  our  communities. 
AGS  is  one  of  nearly  500  cultural 
organizations  that  successfully  competed 
for  grants  from  the  MCC. 

Thanks  to  the  state's  investment, 
cultural  resources  like  AGS  are  able  to 
continue  to  reach  out  to  members 
through  our  publication.  We  also  thank 
AGS  Trustee  Robert  Klisiewicz  for  his 
efforts  in  securing  this  grant,  our  first 
successful  attempt.    0 


CORRECTION:  In  the  Summer  1998 
AGSQuarterly,  the  photograph  on  page  15 
of  the  nisakowski/Fliss  stone  should  have 
been  credited  to  Phil  Kallas  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  text  above  the  photograph 
but  not  under  the  photo. 
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Meet  the  AGS  Board  of  Trustees 


MEET  THE  AGS  TRUSTEES 

These  pages  continue  our  introduction  to  the  members  of  the 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees  which  we  began  in  our  Spring  '98  issue.  Tlmr 
biographies,  togetiier  ivith  photographs  by  Frank  Calidonna,  are 
presented  here  so  our  members  may  know  a  little  better  those  members 
-who  spend  considerable  time  and  energy  supervising  the  zvork  of  the 


Association,  who  bear  their  own  expense  traveling  to  Board  meetings,  who 
write,  edit,  draw,  organize,  advise,  plan,  and  ultimately,  envision  the  future 
of  AGS.  Since  there  are  so  many,  the  introductions  will  span  several  issues. 
Here  is  the  fourth  instalhnent. 


W.  Fred  Oakley,  Jr.  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  recalls  his  interest  in  "fixing  things" 
from  an  early  age,  mostly  domestically  related.  This  urge  blossomed  into  a  focus  for 
conserving  gravestones  when  his  wife  became  entwined  with  AGS.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  New  England  Telephone  in  June  1986,  Fred  was  elected  President  of 
AGS,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  Subsequently  he  has  served  several  terms 
as  a  Trustee  and  Treasurer.  In  1989  he  conceived  and  implemented  the  idea  for 
including  a  Conservation  Workshop  during  the  annual  conference,  teaching  basic 
conservation  practices.  Th  is  -urogram  was  and  continues  to  be  undergirded  by  Lynette 
Strangstad's  A  Graveyard  P,  servation  Primer  and  professional  conservators  who  are 
members  of  AGS.  In  addition,  Fred  writes  the  Conservation  Column  for  the  Quarterly 
and  is  constantly  busy  conserving  gravestones  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  of  Massachusetts 
dating  from  1674  to  late  nineteenth-century  monuments. 


W.  Fred  Oakley  ]r. 


Dan  Goldman  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  an  AGS  member  since  1987 
and  a  trustee  since  1993.  He  was  Hospitality  Chairperson,  overseeing  the  food  and 
beverage  service,  at  a  number  of  AGS  Conferences.  He  currently  serves  on  the  Awards 
and  Recognition  Committee,  receiving  for  the  Board  nominations  for  both  the  Forbes 
Award  and  the  Oakley  Certificates  of  Merit.  He  frequently  lectures  on  colonial 
gravestone  carving  and  leads  cemetery  tours  in  his  home  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Dan's 
interest  in  old  burial  grounds  goes  back  to  when  he  was  13  years  old  and  received  a 
gravestone  rubbing  kit  as  a  birthday  present.  After  going  out  and  trying  his  first  rubbing, 
he  was  immediately  "hooked."  Dan  earned  his  AS  in  Business  Administration  from 
Dean  Junior  College  in  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  and  attended  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  DC.  He  is  a  loan  officer  in  the  Mortgage  Department  of 
Fleet  Bank  in  Lincoln,  Rhode  Island. 


Daniel  Goldman 


Geraldine  Hungerford  is  a  native  Vermonter.  However,  home  has  been  Bethany, 
Connecticut  for  the  past  34  years.  She  earned  a  BS  degree  in  Education  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  which  led  to  a  career  in  teaching.  She  raised  two  children,  and 
is  now  enjoying  grandchildren.  She  now  has  her  own  real  estate  company,  is  a  broker 
and  appraiser.  Her  interest  in  gravestones  started  at  an  early  age  when  she  played 
among  old  stones  in  a  cemetery  near  her  home.  When  she  moved  to  Connecticut  she 
pursued  her  interest  in  old  cemeteries.  She  discovered  Harriette  Merrifield  Forbes' 
book  in  the  local  library  which  opened  up  the  world  of  gravestone  studies.  She  began 
giving  lectures  and  gravestone  rubbing  demonstrations  to  local  groups  and  schools. 
She  attended  the  first  AGS  conference  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  and  has  been  a 
member  ever  since,  sometimes  more  active  than  others.  She  served  as  a  Board  member, 
conference  registrar  for  several  years,  and  as  chair  of  the  1984  AGS  conference  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Geraldine  Hungerford 
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FEATURE  ARTICLE 


BOBSS 

IN 
NEW  JERSEY 

hy  Vincent  Luti 


The  AGS  Conference  at  Monmouth 
University,  1998,  was  a  chance  to  re-think  an 
aspect  of  my  work  on  the  eighteenth  century 
Newport  [Rhode  Island]  carvers. 
Thoroughly  conditioned  with  a  Newport 
eye,  I  came  to  some  interesting  observations 
on  what  I  saw  in  the  few  cemeteries  in  New 
Jersey  that  I  was  able  to  visit.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  had 
nagging  doubts,  along  with  the  inevitable  certainties  to  which 
historians  are  prone,  about  my  own  attributions  especially 
in  regards  to  those  carvers  who  have  little  or  no 
documentation  for  their  stones.  The  trip  to  New  Jersey 
brought  me  a  little  closer  to  closure  as  regards  one  carver  in 
particular  over  whom  there  has  been  some  contention  with 
another  researcher.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  which  has  made 
my  work  sticky  is  Richard  Welch's  admirable  work  in  Long 
Island  Gravestones  and  his  article  on  New  York/New  Jersey 
carvers  in  Markers  IV. 

Years  ago,  going  on  twenty  now,  I  realized  that  I  had 
a  decent-sized  body  of  Newport  stones  that  was  not  by  any 
of  the  nine  Newport  carvers  that  I  had  established  in  my 
work  there.  This  body  of  unknown  work,  has  now  risen  to 
over  one  hundred  seventy-five  stones.  At  first  it  appeared 
to  be  the  work  of  two  distinct  people  at  the  design  level  but 
by  absolutely  only  one  person  at  the  lettering  level. 
Discovery  of  some  crucial  transition  work  brought  all  the 
apparently  disparate  work  together  as  from  the  hand  of  one 
person  who  now  had  acquired  so  many  coded  names  that 
an  acronym  was  in  order:  BOBSS. 

Then  along  came  Welch's  Long  Island  book  and,  as 
he  would  have  it,  another  hand  was  in  the  ointment:    a 

mysterious  " Turner,"  a  name,  he  says,  that  is  inscribed 

below  the  lettered  area  of  a  stone  for  Israel  Smith,  just  where 
it  is  broken  off  from  the  stone's  anchor.  Richard  had  the  wit 
to  see  that  this  last  named  hand  was  quite  in  evidence  in 
New  Jersey,  generally  south  of  Newark,  working  in  brick 
colored  sandstone.  However,  the  lettering  was,  once  more, 
identical  in  every  stroke  to  BOBSS.  Richard  pointed  out  two 
significant  divergences  in  design  work  on  which  he  based 

his  position  for  a  " Turner."  I  had  to  agree  that  the  two, 

and  only  two,  elements  were  disturbing:  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  them  in  BOBSS'  Rhode  Island  work. 


1  Hannah  Morehozvs  stone,  1733,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
Photo  by  Vincent  Luti 

So  my  critical  forays  into  cemeteries  at  the 
Conference  were  urgent  and  nerve  wracking.  There  are 
some  two  dozen  or  more  of  these  stones  in  New  Jersey  that 
I  have  seen  (there  are  only  three  known  examples  on  Long 
Island).  The  largest  number  are  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
followed  by  Woodbridge,  Perth  Amboy,  Shrewsbury  and 
Rumson,  all  near  the  coast  (see  Welch  for  what  happened  to 
what  might  be  further  work  in  Newark).  Inland  Rah  way 
had  none  and  Tennent  has  one  by  some  freak  unaccountable 
circumstance. 

When  I  added  all  these  to  the  BOBSS  analysis  chart 
I  had  been  constructing  these  past  twenty  years,  and  seeing 
some  startling  instances  of  chronology  in  the  graveyards,  I 
came  away  more  convinced  than  ever,  by  the  added  in  situ 
evidence,  that  BOBSS  is  indeed  the  carver  of  all  of  this  work 
(Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey) 
and  a  person  of  remarkable  significance  in  colonial  Americcm 
gravestone  art.  By  the  force  of  overwhehrung  circLimstantial 
evidence,  I  know  who  he  is  but  will  not  use  his  name  until  a 
"smoking  gun"  appears  on  the  scene. 

At  the  1993  AGS  Conference  in  New  London  I 
proposed  a  startling  thesis,  an  idea  which  came  to  me  after 
reading  Caulfield's  uneasy  accounting  of  the  Thomas 
Johnson  I  shop  in  the  Middletown,  Connecticut,  area.  He 
intuited  that  someone  had  changed  the  historical  direction 
of  Connecticut  gravestone  carving,  a  kind  of  cataclysmic 
disjunction.  I  think  I  have  put  all  that  on  the  table  and 
defined  the  situation  in  which  it  all  might  have  come  about 
and,  in  doing  so,  unloaded  an  enormous  problem  on  Jim 
Slater,  the  dean  of  Connecticut  gravestone  researchers.  The 
catalyst  in  all  this  was  none  other  than  BOBSS! 

Now,  based  on  my  own  unnerving  intuition,  I 
would  like  to  propose  that  BOBSS  may  well  have  helped 
jumpstart  the  central,  coastal  school  of  New  Jersey  stone 
carving  that  took  it,  as  in  Connecticut,  out  of  its  primitive 
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dark  ages  to  the  stylish,  elegant  fancies  of  Newport 
innovations  tempered  with  the  local  "Dutch"  tastes  of  New 
Netherlands  and  the  peculiarities  of  sandstone  modeling. 
Although  I  have  not  attempted  to  uncover  their  names,  local 
New  Jersey  carvers,  in  a  half  dozen  instances  I've  seen,  knew 
his  work  intimately,  since  they  lettered  some  of  his  blank 
design-carved  stones,  such  as  that  for  William  Devenport, 
1735,  Perth  Amboy  (Fig.  2). 


Fig.  2    William  Devenport  stone,  1735,  Perth  Amboy 
Photo  by  Vincent  Luti 


Looking  at  my  completed  chart  on  BOBSS'  work,  I 
now  see  clearly  how  it  comes  to  a  complete  and  startling 
halt  in  Rhode  Island  in  1732.  In  New  Jersey  the  chart 
continues  exactly  from  this  date,  1732,  and  ends  in  1736. 
Keep  in  mind  that  Welch,  many  times  over,  points  out  quite 
significantly  that,  other  than  the  early  sporadic  primitive 
First  and  Second  New  Jersey  carvers'  work,  the  real 
production  of  sophisticated  master  stones  with  named  local 
carvers  in  New  Jersey  only  begins  in  the  early  1740s! 
Anyone  going  into  one  of  the  aforementioned  cemeteries 
south  of  Newark  on  the  coast,  and  specifically  that  in 
Elizabeth,  in  1737  would  see  but  only  a  few  primitive  type 
stones  and  those  of  BOBSS:  no  Price,  no  Ward,  no  Osborne 
etc.  Very  little,  indeed.  A  hip,  young,  local  carver  just 
starting  out,  going  into  these  cemeteries,  would  be  repulsed 
by  the  crude  primitive  carver's  work  and  excited  by  BOBSS' 
outstanding,  modern  elaborate,  sophisticated  and  skilled 
Newport  style.  Design  element  by  design  element,  and  in 
some  cases  even  lettering,  BOBSS'  ideas  affected  these  first 
1740s  stones  of  the  imitators  (Ebenezer  Price,  for  one). 


All  of  this  is  startlingly  demonstrated  by  standing  at 
one  point  in  the  Elizabeth  cemetery  and  looking  at  three 
adjacent  stones  right  under  your  feet.  Any  other  number  of 
stones  there  and  elsewhere  would  do  to  add  weight  to  the 
thesis  I  am  proposing  (for  discussion,  please),  but  with  a 
perfect  classic  textbook  example  at  hand,  there  in  Elizabeth,  I 
think  I  can  make  my  point  convincingly.  I  practiced  it  on 
some  unwitting  conference  bystanders  at  the  site  who 
promptly  retreated  from  the  rantings  of  a  colonial  gravestone 
eccentric  and  quietly  slipped  away  onto  the  bus. 

Directly  in  front  of  you  is  the  tall  Robert  Ogden  stone, 
1733  (Duval  &  Rigby,  p.  18)  (Fig.  3).  'To  its  left  and  at  your 
feet  is  a  flat  tombstone  (I  have  lost  my  notes  on  the  name  and 
date  for  this  one,  but  that  does  not  impede  the  discussion), 
and  to  your  right  and  a  bit  behind  Robert  Ogden  is  Moses 
Ogden,  1768  (Welch,  p.  18).  The  John  Alhng  stone,  1734,  is 
not  far  away  and  adds  weight  to  the  argument  (Fig  4).  The 
Robert  Ogden  stone  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  BOBSS' 
work:  a  serene  effigy,  eyes  closed  (very  rare  in  New  England 
stone  carving),  and  lowered,  crossed  wings  in  complete 
repose,  over  its  head  a  crown.  All  of  this  sits  on  a  heart 
tablature  that  contains  all  the  vital  information.  The 
remaining  space  surrounding  the  heart  is  filled  with  the  most 
elegant  floral  tracery.  The  later  flat  tombstone  at  your  feet 
imitates  the  crossed  wing  effigy;  the  Moses  Ogden  stone 
appropriates  the  heart  and  floral  tracery  conception  (but  re- 
thought in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  design  terms)  and  takes  its 
effigy  design  straight  from  BOBSS'  John  Ailing  stone.  So  we 
see  in  just  these  two  cases  a  new,  young  local  New  Jersey 
carver(s)  turning  not  to  the  older  anonymous  primitive  New 
Jersey  carver(s),  but  to  these  spectacular  models  in  front  of 
him.    The  inspiration  and  style  did  not  come  from  some 


'New  Jersey  New  Jersey  Primitive,  p.  17,  Duval  &  Rigby,  Early  American 
Gravestone  Art,  and  Welch,  Markers  IV,  p.  6. 

Imitative  influence,  p.  112,  J.  K.  Sarapin,  Old  Burial  Grounds  of  New  jersey 
(Ann  Wade,  1737,  Union),  and  Welch  pp.  10  and  18  (Sarah  Ross,  1759, 
Elizabeth,  and  Moses  Ogden,  1768,  Elizabeth). 


i  jOliN  Ai  iJNC.ttiJj 
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Fig.  3  Robert  Ogden  stone,  1733, 
Photo  bii  Vincent  Luti 


Fig.  4   John  Ailing  stone,  1 734: 
Photo  In/  Vincent  Luti 
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carver  did  the  simplest  of  feathers:  they  are  plain  with 
only  a  few  incised  "coin"  markings  on  them  and  there  are 
no  rib  lines.  BOBSS,  in  Newport  fashion,  did  modeled 
feathers  of  rib  and  coin.  Until  I  had  a  more  complete 
documentation,  I  had  to  agree  with  Welch.  Also,  BOBSS 
in  Rhode  Island  had  always  designed  two  rows  of  exactly 

superposed  chicklet  teeth.    " Turner"  did  opposing 

rows  of  sawtooth  teeth.  And  here  I  had  to  agree  with 
Richard:  plain  feathers  and  sawtooth  teeth  bring  BOBSS 
into  question.  However,  I  now  have  found  examples,  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  of  simple 
feathers  combined  with  chicklet  teeth  and  sawtooth  teeth 
combined  with  elaborate  feathers.  That  is,  the  carver, 
BOBSS,  irivented  and  did  a  permutation  of  these  design 
elements.  That  is  the  concrete  evidence. 

Long  Island,  Jamaica:  Priscilla  Smith,  1735 

New  Jersey,  Woodbridge:  Mary  Renolds,  1733,  (Fig.  5) 

and  Mary  Britten,  1731 
Connecticut,  New  Haven:  Stephen  Thomson,  1732 

The  speculation  is  that  after  ceasing  work  in  Rhode 
Island  and  taking  up  with  sandstone  carving  in  New  Jersey 
in  place  of  the  earlier  slate  materials,  BOBSS  re-designed 
and  amplified  some  of  his  elements  as  he  entered  this  more 
mature  stage  in  his  work  (or  middle  period,  if  you  will). 
After  a  period  of  wavering  skull  outline  types  in  Rhode 
Island  (he  never  re-designed  his  effigy  type),  he  settled  on 
a  handsome,  balanced  version  in  New  Jersey.  He 
dramatized  his  older  bland  chicklet  teeth  design  for  a  more 
fearsome,  scissor-like  sawtooth  effect.  He  re-thought  his 
floral-foliate  motifs,  taking  all  of  these  elements  to  new 
levels  of  exquisite  shape,  rhythm  and  placement,  possibly 
(but  only  neghgibly)  absorbing  a  bit  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
design  along  the  way.  His  work  just  grew  remarkably  in 
artistic  perception,  skill,  and  solution. 

See  BOBBS  on  page  15 


mysterious  "other"  source,  book,  broadside,  or  whatever,  but 
from  the  matter  at  hand:  these  beautiful  sandstone  carvings 
of  BOBSS.  I  say  BOBSS  with  entire  conviction  because  every 
single  detail  of  design  and  lettering  on  the  two  dozen  New 
Jersey  stones  I've  seen  can  be  traced  directly  to  stones  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  the  overwhelming  numerical  locus 
of  the  style. 


BOBSS  design  elements  found  in  Rhode  Island,  Long 
Island,  Connecticut,  Newjersey  -  variously  (see: 
Duval  &  Rigby,  p.  18;  R.  Welch,  Markers  IV,  pp.  10, 18; 

Long  Island  Gnide,  p.  5;  and  J.  Sarapin,  p.  112. 


BOBSS  design  elements  found  only  in  Connecticut, 
Long  Island,  Newjersey  -  variously 


^mf 


rare 


rcLTe 


Sample  of  stones  designed  from  above  repertoire: 

New  Jersey  carver,  lettering  only: 
Elisabeth  Sales,  1732,  Elizabeth,  NJ 
William  Devenport,  1735,  Perth  Amboy,  NJ 
John  Islee,  1736,  Woodbridge,  N 

New  Jersey  carver,  design  and  lettering 
Sarah  Ross,  1759,  Elizabeth,  NJ 
Moses  Ogden,  1 768,  Elizabeth,  NJ 

These  are  fully  BOBSS: 

Cornelius  Hetfield,  1718,  Elizabeth,  NJ  (backdated) 

Hannah  Morehows,  1733,  Elizabeth,  NJ  (Fig.  1) 

Mary  Renolds,  1733,  Woodbridge,  NJ 

Israel  Smith,  1734,  Jamaica,  Long  Island 

Benjamin  Thomson,  1734,  New  Haven,  CT 

John  Ailing,  1734,  Elizabeth,  NJ 

Priscilla  Smith,  1735,  Jamaica,  Long  Island 


I  should  also  address  now  the  two  flies  in  the 
ointment  I  mentioned  earlier  (or  Richard  will,  hopefully,  in 
indignation,  respond).  One  speaks  to  the  concrete,  the  other 
is  speculative.    Welch  pointed  out  that  his  " Turner" 


Fig.  5  Man/  Renolds'  stone,  1733,  Woodbridge,  Newjersey 

Photo  by  Vincent  Liiti 
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17TH  AND  18th  CENTURY 

Gravestones  and  Carvers 


Ralph  Tucker 

PO  Box  306 

Georgetown,  ME  04548 

(207)  371-2423 

[Having  been  a  faithful  columnist  since  1993, 
Ralph  is  resigning  with  this  issue.  The  Editorial 
Board  is  grateful  for  his  dedication  and 
willingness  to  share  his  expertise  over  these 
many  years. 

James  Slater  will  be  the  new  columnist.  Please 
send  articles  to  him  at  373  Bassettes  Bridge 
Road  Mansfield  CT  06250.1 


Some  General  Research  Principles,  or 
A  Few  Things  Pve  Learned  the  Hard  Way 

by  Laurel  Gabel 

I.  Choose  an  area  or  subject  in' which  you  have  a  compelling 
interest  or  curiosity. 

A.  Identify  an  unknown  carver;  study  his  work. 

B.  Inventory,  photograph,  and  write  about  all  of 

the  stones  in  a  specific  cemetery. 

C.  Discover  the  history  of  a  stone  quarry  and  how 

it  influenced  gravestone  carving  or 
manufacturing. 

D.  Identify  and  analyze  the  carving  styles  of  all 

carvers  in  a  particular  locale. 

E.  Analyze  the  many  ways  in  which  one  theme  or 

idea  is  exhibited  on  stones  by  different 
carvers,  or  on  stones  from  different  regions, 
or  in  different  cultures. 

F.  Do  an  in-depth  analysis  of  one  specific  motif  or 

design. 

G.  Study  a  specific  subject  as  it  relates  to 

gravestones:  children's  stones,  African- 
American  gravemarkers,  grave  shelters, 
symbolism,  the  use  of  photos  on 
gravestones,  etc.  The  possibilities  are 
endless! 

II.  Establish  a  focus  for  your  research.  Make  a  preliminary 
list  of  some  of  the  questions  you  hope  to  answer. 

For  example,  if  you  are  studying  a  body  of  work  by 
an  unknown  carver,  you  might  want  to  know:  The  name  of 
the  carver,  when  and  where  he  worked,  and  where  he 
obtained  his  stone.  You  would  also  want  to  understand  the 
people  and /or  events  that  influenced  his  style.  Did  he 
apprentice  or  work  with  another  know  carver?  Was  he  part 
of  a  larger  carving  network,  and  if  so,  what  part  did  he  play? 
Did  he  have  more  than  one  design?  What  was  his  footstone 
style?  Did  he  leave  any  written  account  of  his  work,  such  as 


a  diary,  account  book,  or  design  folio?  How  did  his  work 
change  over  time?  Can  you  trace  changes  in  motif,  lettering, 
layout,  stone  material,  wording/  Where  can  his  stones  be 
found?  What  distinguishes  his  work  from  that  of  others? 

III.  Become  familiar  with  material  related  to  your  subject. 
Review  secondary  sources  in  libraries  and  historical 
collections.  Contact  others  in  the  field.  Some  helpful 
resources  include: 

A.  Publications  of  The  Association  for  Gravestone 

Studies 

B.  Printed  local  histories  and  genealogies 

C.  Local  library  manuscript  holdings 

D.  Graduate  level  theses 

E.  AGS  Archives,  AGS  Research  Collection,  Farber 

Photographic  Collection  of  Early 
Gravestone  Art,  AGS  Lending  Library 

IV.  Become  familiar  with  primary  sources. 

A.  Area  burying  grounds /cemetery  records /stones 

(do  a  preliminary  search  using 
topographical  survey  maps,  unpublished 
cemetery  inventories,  old  maps,  etc.) 

B.  Holdings  of  historical  societies,  libraries,  private 

collections,  and  local  museums 

C.  Records  of  fraternal  and  religious  organizations 

D.  Church  records 

E.  Court  documents  (land,  probate,  civil,  and 

criminal) 

F.  Town  records  (tax,  minutes  of  town  meetings, 

warnings  out,  vital  records) 

G.  Military  records  and  pension  applications 
H.  State  and  Federal  census  records 

I.     Newspapers 

J.     Diaries,  account  books,  letters 

K.  Town  and  city  directories 

L.    Family  papers,  photographs,  etc. 

M.  Old  maps 

V.  Devise  a  system  to  organize  and  store  your  information. 

Your  system  might  be  a  notebook  or  ring  binder  with 
subject  dividers,  multiple  color-coded  file  folders,  note  cards, 
a  series  of  large  expandable  envelopes,  a  computer,  or  even 
a  combination  of  these.  Whatever  system  you  devise,  it 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  you  to  keep  all  of  the 
gathered  information  in  one  location  and  to  easily  remove 
and  return  what  you  need.  Be  a  thorough,  methodical  record 
keeper — but  don't  sacrifice  imagination;  allow  new  ideas  to 
"mess  things  up."  Keep  notes  on  all  sources,  even  those 
which  do  not  appear  to  yield  any  useful  information.  If  you 
do  not  use  your  head  (some  system),  you  will  need  to  use 
your  feet  (your  time  and  your  energy) — to  go  back  again 
and  again  to  document  missing  information. 
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VI.  Collect  your  information. 

A.  Design  an  inventory  form  or  some  other 

systematic  method  of  field  recording. 
Photograph  or  draw  each  stone  (or  each 
example)  if  possible.  Capture  the  details 
close  up,  in  addition  to  photographing  the 
entire  stone.  Learn  how  to  use  a  mirror  to 
assist  in  photography. 

B.  Approach  each  stone  or  document  as  if  it  holds 

some  piece  of  hidden  information  that  you 
will  need  in  order  to  understand  the  final 
picture. 

C.  Look  carefully  at  headstones  and  footstones. 

Inspect  the  back  of  each  stone.  Look  for 
signatures,  prices,  quarry  marks,  or  any 
stray  marks. 

D.  If  you  are  attempting  to  identify  a  specific  carver, 

you  will  want  to: 

1 .  Check  your  inventory  of  stones  against 

area  probate  records. 

2.  Create  a  working  genealogy  chart. 

Locate  the  gravemarkers  of  the 
carver's  relatives. 

3.  Inventory  all  burying  grounds  along 

known  trade  routes  and  within  a 
ten  to  fifteen  mile  radius  of  the 
carver's  shop. 

VII.  Analyze  your  data. 

Keep  an  open  mind.  Work  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
For  example,  if  you  are  attempting  to  follow  the  work  of  a 
specific  carver,  use  probated,  signed,  or  otherwise 
documented  stones  as  the  basis  for  your  attributions. 
Arrange  stories  by  date  before  charting  changes  in  lettering, 
border  styles,  design,  stone  material,  spelling,  location  over 
time,  etc.  It  is  usually  more  productive  to  work  on  one  detail 
at  a  time.  Record  both  positive  and  negative  results  as  well 
as  your  hypotheses  and  hunches.  (I  find  it  useful  to 
summarize  known  information  on  a  separate  "RESULTS" 
page.)  Be  prepared  to  be  frustrated  by  conflicting  data,  dead 
ends,  erroneous  information,  and  just  plain  fatigue.  But  don't 
give  up;  the  answer  may  be  just  around  the  next  corner! 

VIII.  Write  about  your  findings. 

Document  your  methods,  sources,  and  conclusions.  Explain 
how  you  arrived  at  your  conclusion  so  that  others  can 
reproduce  your  research.  Do  not  present  as  fact,  anything 
(1)  that  you  cannot  substantiate  with  evidence  and  (2)  that 
others  cannot  reproduce. 

IX.  Invite  peer  review. 

Ask  others  in  the  field  to  critique  your  methods  and 
conclusions.   Critically  evaluate  the  suggestions  of  others. 


reworking  problem  areas.  Don't  get  discouraged!  This  step 
takes  time — just  when  you  thought  you  were  finished. 

X.  Present  your  results! 

Lecture  to  a  local  historical  society  or  school,  submit  a 
proposal  for  a  Conference  talk,  send  an  abstract  to  Markers 
or  some  other  appropriate  journal,  prepare  an  exhibit  for 
the  local  library  or  town  hall.  Spread  the  news!     0 


19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  GRAVESTONES 


Barbara  Rotundo 

9  Hemlock  Drive 

Belmont,  NH  03220 

(603)  524-1092 


[Please  note  new  street  address— 
because  of  New  Hampshire  911] 


Although  the  title  of  our  organization  specifies 
gravestones  as  the  object  of  studies,  members  realize  that  to 
preserve  gravestones  we  must  see  to  the  care,  rescue,  and 
long-term  preservation  of  the  graveyards  and  cemeteries  that 
contain  them.  To  do  this  across  the  nation  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  1200  members,  however  dedicated  they  may 
be.  We  need  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
and  arouse  their  interest  and  concern.  That  means  publicity 
to  alert  them  to  the  pleasures  and  problems,  followed  by 
events  and  activities  that  will  educate  them  about  the  needs 
of  these  historic  places  and  the  rewards  they  can  enjoy  if 
they  participate  in  preserving  their  local  cemeteries — or 
simply  visiting  them. 

This  column  will  review  what  is  happening  on  the 
national  level  to  change  attitudes  and  create  an  atmosphere 
that  enables  local  cemetery  groups  to  succeed.  It  will  also 
describe  the  various  kinds  of  projects  that  have  already  met 
with  success. 

We  might  credit  the  bicenterttual  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1976  with  turning  our  thoughts  to  our 
history.  As  we  thought  about  the  two-hundred  years  of  our 
existence,  we  came  to  appreciate  the  memorials  of  those  years 
and  the  need  to  preserve  them.  The  decision  was  made  not 
to  have  a  single  big  celebration  of  the  revolutionary  day,  as 
in  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876,  but  to  have  local 
projects  and  parties  all  over  the  nation.  The  projects  most 
often  chosen  were  the  improvenient  or  restoration  of  a 
structure  important  in  local  history.  In  more-recently 
developed  areas,  the  oldest  thing  requiring  attention  was 
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often  the  cemetery.  Once  it  had  been  fixed  up,  people  were 
more  alert  to  the  need  for  continued  maintenance. 

Then  in  June  of  1997,  The  National  Trust  placed 
historic  urban  cemeteries  on  the  list  of  endangered  sites. 
Attention  turned  from  small  cemeteries  that  had  benefited 
from  the  bicentennial  to  the  large  nineteenth-century 
cemeteries  across  the  nation  that  were  all  too  often  badly 
neglected.  Sales  at  AGS  for  Lynette  Strangstad's  Primer 
increased  dramatically,  and  the  staff  fielded  many  phone  calls 
explaining,  for  instance,  the  gently-correct  way  to  clean 
marble  gravestones. 

Now  newspapers  have  begun  to  write  articles  about 
the  appeal  of  cemeteries,  and  not  just  at  Halloween.  In 
addition  to  many  local  features,  members  have  sent  clippings 
from  USA  Today  and  T/ie  \Nall  Street  Journal ,  both  papers  with 
national  circulation.  Radio  and  TV  stations  are  beginning  to 
have  programs  that  introduce  cemeteries  and  often  include 
interviews  with  AGS  members. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  cities  other  than  New 
Orleans  include  outstanding  cemeteries  on  city  maps  and  in 
tour  guides.  Occasionally  travel  writers  cover  cemeteries 
when  they  describe  visits  to  cities  or  regions.  All  this 
information  is  slowly  modifying  the  widely-held  twentieth- 
century  prejudice  that  cemeteries  mean  death  and  are 
therefore  a  taboo  subject  to  be  avoided.  A  growing  number 
of  people  are  realizing  that  cemeteries  can  be  like  parks  or 
like  art  and  history  museuins. 

With  this  increasing  interest  and  acceptance,  how 
can  you  go  about  getting  help  to  save  gravestones  or  rescue 
a  neglected  cemetery?  It  is  easiest  if  you  have  the  cooperation 
of  an  organized  group  like  a  local  historical  society  or  a 
genealogical  society,  or  a  service  group  like  Kiwanis  or 
Soroptimists,  but  a  single  individual  can  accomplish  a  lot  by 
writing  letters  to  the  editors  of  local  papers,  or  speaking  at 
meetings  of  whatever  is  the  local  legislative  body.  (Keep  it 
short  enough  so  they  don't  get  bored,  but  long  enough  that 
the  reporter  covering  it  includes  it  in  the  pubhshed  account.) 

Then  try  to  recruit  a  few  friends  for  an  activity  that 
can  be  publicized:  just  a  visit  to  the  cemetery,  a  work-day 
there,  or  a  memorial  service  at  the  grave  of  a  person  who 
was  important  in  local  history.  (Don't  forget  to  send  notices 
to  TV  and  radio  stations  as  well  as  the  newspapers.)  If  you 
are  lucky,  and  the  word  gets  out  and  you  have  good  weather, 
you  should  collect  a  nucleus  of  interested  people  to  start  a 

Friends  of  the Cemetery.  Then  have  another  work-day 

or  a  different  service.  Be  sure  to  have  some  appropriate 
refreshments,  however  simple.  Working  together  and 
pausing  to  eat  a  muffin  or  have  a  drink  of  lemonade  together 
will  create  bonds.  If  you  meet  with  success  and  your  group 
is  ready  to  undertake  a  major  clean-up  or  restoration  project, 
AGS  has  a  pamphlet  that  will  help  you  to  set  up  as  a  formal 
organization  with  tax-exempt  status,  for  instance. 

What  can  you  offer  to  attract  attention,  win  public 
sympathy,  and  gain  more  willing  helpers?  Here  is  a  sampling 
from  talks  at  many  annual  conferences  and  accounts  from 


old  newsletters. 

1.  Give  talks — illustrated  if  possible — for  library 
programs  or  historical  society  programs.  (Please 
take  AGS  membership  fliers  with  you.) 

2.  Publish  maps  or  tour  guides  (Be  sure  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Visitor  Centers  have  copies.) 

3.  Remind  teachers  that  cemetery  visits  can  teach 
arithmetic,  art,  ecology,  and  all  kinds  of  social 
studies  (We  hope  to  have  a  guidebook  for  you 
soon.)  College  teachers  can  use  visits  for 
additional  subjects  such  as  statistics,  sociology, 
archaeology.) 

4.  Events  of  general  public  interest: 

a.  Open  House — One  in  South  Dakota 
now  has  other  organizations  setting  up 
booths  at  the  cemetery  entrance. 

b.  Special  theme  tour: 

Famous  people,  an  occupation,  lawyers 
and  judges,  for  instance. 
Tour  with  actors  personifying  person 
buried  in  a  particular  lot. 

c.  Scavenger  hunt:  Find  a  gravestone  with 
a  particular  symbol,  a  stone  for  a  family 
with  a  street  named  after  them,  etc. 

d.  Memorial  Day  service  arranged  with 
the  American  Legion. 

Just  let  your  imagination  loose.  See  if  you  can  top  this  one, 
sponsored  by  the  cemetery  itself.  Lakeview  Cemetery  in 
Cleveland  had  a  contest,  and  the  winner  was  served  dinner 
for  two,  including  champagne,  in  the  gleaming,  spacious 
mausoleum  where  the  late  President  James  Garfield  and  his 
wife  were  laid  to  rest.  It  may  sound  a  little  weird,  but  stayed 
within  the  limits  of  good  taste,  and  it  certainly  received 
plenty  of  nation-wide  attention. 

Just  as  I  was  ready  to  mail  this  column  to  the  office, 
I  read  the  newly-arrived  OHCA  Ledger,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Oregon  Historic  Cemeteries  Association,  which  will  co- 
sponsor  and  run  our  conference  in  Portland  next  August.  It 
printed  a  sad  yet  triumphant  story. 

Pamela  Smith  was  very  upset  by  the  condition  of 
the  Clackamus  [County]  Pioneer  Cemetery  at  the  burial 
service  for  her  stepson,  "the  victim  of  an  alcohol-related 
automobile  accident."  The  family  returned  to  clear  the 
immediate  area,  and  Pamela  had  the  idea  of  getting  the 
county  court  system  to  assign  those  convicted  of  drunk 
driving  to  work  at  the  cemetery.  This  would  reinforce  for 
them  the  possible  consequences  of  their  actions  while 
performing  a  valuable  public  service.  The  program  has  been 
a  success,  and  the  county  made  a  video  for  local  presentation 
and  also  for  distribution  to  correction  officials  in  the  other 
Oregon  counties.  One  person  accomplished  all  this.  See 
what  you  can  do.    0 
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Good  Gravestone  Links  on  the  Internet 

Information  about  gravestones  and  cemeteries  is 
abundant  on  the  internet.  I  recently  did  a  search  with  the 
key  words  "gravestone"  and  "cemetery"  and  found  80,240 
sites.  I  found  both  treasure  and  trash.  Many  of  the  sites  were 
genealogically  oriented  and  many  were  transcripts  of  vari- 
ous cemeteries.  Some  were  well  done  but  many  were  poor 
and  had  very  little  information  to  present.  We  are  currently 
working  to  put  the  index  for  the  385,000  gravestone  inscrip- 
tions we  have  recorded  in  Rhode  Island  on  the  RI  USGenWeb 
site.  Part  of  my  search  was  to  see  if  there  was  a  better  solu- 
tion to  providing  search  capabilities  to  a  large  database.  A 
good  place  to  start  your  search  is  with  the  AGS  web  page: 
http://www.berkshire.net/ags/ags.shtml 
There  are  links  to  many  good  sites. 

The  following  URL  is  a  site  called  Cemetery  Tour  of  the 
Internet.  It  has  many  interesting  links: 
http://users.deltanet.com/~steven/c_tour.html 

The  Arlington  National  Cemetery  site  is  beautifully  done  and 
has  many  interesting  links: 
http://www.arlingtoncemetery.com/ 

The  Nikkei  Weekly  in  Japan  has  a  spectacular  picture  of  a 
gravestone  that  is  a  statue  of  a  policeman  on  a  motorcycle 
that  was  voted  the  best  tombstone  in  a  contest  among  stone- 
cutters. There  is  also  a  picture  of  two  go  players  on  a  head- 
stone designed  as  a  game  board.  The  site  URL  is: 
http://bob.nikkei.co.jp/enews/TNW/back/98coverhtml 

Miami  Co.  Ohio  has  many  downloadable  research  files  on 
its  site. 

-  recent  obituaries 

- 1820-1850  census  records 

-  cemetery  list 

-several  cemetery  transcripts 
You  can  find  this  site  at: 
http://www.tdn-net.com/genealogy/ftp.htm 

An  index  to  Hampton,  NH  cemetery  records  can  be  found 
at:  http://www.hampton.lib.nh.us/hampton/graves/ 
gindexl  .htm 


An  untitled  site  has  the  following  advice:  "a  method 
of  reading  the  stomes  (sic)  better  involves  using  Gillette 
regular  shaving  cream  and  a  squeegee"  (note:  never  do  this 
as  it  can  stain  some  gravestones) 

There  are  many  sites  dedicated  to  research  into  Civil 
War  soldier  burial  sites.  Many  people  have  pictures  of  their 
ancestor's  gravestones  and  there  are  several  sites  where 
students  have  posted  pictures  of  gravestones  that  interested 
them  taken  on  field  trips. 

There  are  several  virtual  cemeteries  where  people 
can  memorialize  loved  ones  in  cyber  space.  These  seem  to 
be  particularly  popular  in  Japan. 

The  list  is  endless.  It  is  filled  with  both  treasures  and 
trash.  If  you  don't  have  a  computer  you  can  use  one  at  your 
local  library.  There  is  usually  someone  there  to  help  you  and 
you  should  find  surfing  the  net  quite  easy.  You  are  sure  to 
learn  something  you  didn't  know. 

More  on  Digital  Cameras 

As  a  follow  up  to  the  review  of  digital  cameras  for 
photographing  gravestones  I  recently  received  an  E-mail 
from  Donald  Perry  reporting  a  positive  experience  with  his 
Nikon  camera. 

He  wrote,  "I  have  been  using  a  digital  camera  to 
record  gravestones,  although  not  as  a  complete  cemetery 
archive.  I  use  a  Nikon  Coolpix  900  digital  camera,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  lens  rotates 
separately  from  the  monitor,  which  is  invaluable  when 
photographing  low-lying  monuments.  The  camera  also  has 
an  optical  viewfinder  which  is  useful  when  working  in  very 
bright  sunlight.  The  macro  mode  is  good  for  recording 
inscriptions,  which  can  be  enhanced  with  photo-editing 
software  to  improve  readability.  The  1280x980  resolution 
produces  prints  that  look  like  high  quality  photographs.  One 
caution:  each  photo  takes  up  over  500  kilobytes,  so  a  big  hard 
drive  is  a  must.  I  archive  the  photos  onto  a  tape  drive.  I  have- 
included  one  photo  attachment  as  an  example.  " 

The  picture  that  Don  sent  along  was  very  good 
quality.  I  zoomed  in  and  did  not  lose  resolution  until  I  got  to 
400%.  The  500k  file  size  did  not  bother  me.  I  have  been 
scanning  photos  and  frequently  get  files  that  size  or  larger 
A  zip  disk  could  hold  200  images  and  a  writeable  CD  ROM 
could  store  1200  images,  both  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.    0 
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A  Method  for  Deterring  Theft  Of  Cemetery  Urns 

Many  decorative  features  are  being  stolen  from 
cemeteries  across  the  country.  One  cemetery  superintendent 
observed  that  many  such  items  were  mounted  with  soft 
mortar  cement  that  has  weakened  over  time  permitting 
relatively  simple  and  easy  removal.  In  some  instances 
funerary  pieces  are  simply  mounted  on  a  pin  without  any 
bonding  material. 

A  possible  method  for  deterring  theft  of  funerary 
pieces  is  to  remove  any  deteriorated  bonding  material  and 
re-securing  the  piece  with  an  epoxy  appropriate  to  the 
particular  stone  material. 

Are  there  Burials  In  Those  Open  Spaces  In  Cemetries? 

It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  areas  in  cemeteries 
where  there  are  no  above-ground  indications  such  as  a 
gravestone  or  a  sunken  area  suggesting  a  collapsed  burial 
container.  When  there  is  an  interrupted  sequence  of  family 
gravestones  one  may  assume,  if  there  is  a  record  of  the 
burials,    that  a  gravestone  is  missing,  was  broken  and 


removed,  or  has  fallen  and  become  covered  by  soil  and  turf. 
Probing  will  likely  substantiate  the  presence  of  stone  fragments 
or  entire  gravestones. 

Interest  in  determining  the  availability  of  these 
possible  open  spaces  for  sale  for  current  burials  has  quickened 
recently  as  burial  space  becomes  more  limited.  In  short,  it  is 
an  economic  issue. 

In  an  interview  with  Mary  Roberson,  Ph.D.  candidate. 
School  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst,  she  spoke  of  three  methods  that  have  been  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Ground  Penetrating  Radar  (GPR), 
Electrical  Resitivity  (ER),  and  Magnetrometry  (MAG).  Each 
method  has  its  pecularities.  For  example,  GPR  does  not  work 
in  post-glacial  soils.  ER  works  well  in  post  glacial  soil  (a 
mixture  of  rocks,  clay,  and  sand — such  as  soils  in  New 
England).  MAG  works  well  in  places  that  do  not  have  iron 
oxides.  The  best  way  for  determing  the  type  of  soils  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  country  is  through  the  Geology 
Department  of  a  college  or  university  in  that  area. 

Essentially,  each  of  the  three  methods  identifies  areas 
where  the  soil  has  been  disturbed  creating  an  varation  in 
moisture  content.  Recent  burials  can  be  easily  identified. 
Evidence  indicates  that  older  burial  sites  are  more  difficult  to 
locate  because  over  the  years  the  disturbed  soil  has 
recompacted  and  dried.  Core  samples  of  likely  sites  can  be 
helpful.  But  proof  positive  is  determined  only  by  excavating 
in  a  manner  developed  by  archaeologists,  basically  a  3x3  foot 
vertical  trench. 

What  can  be  expected  from  anyone  of  the  three 
methods?  A  sub-surface  map  such  as  the  one  shown  below.  A 
person  trained  in  the  technology  can  describe  and  interpret 
the  results.  One  should  be  aware  that  results  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  available  burial  spaces  in  old  burying  groimds 
and  older  cemeteries  is  often  inconclusive.    0 


Portion  of  Doane  Cemetery,  Hawley,  Massachusetts 
The  diagram  below  shows  the  subsurface  profile  of  a  specific 
area  that  has  been  recorded  by  the  Electrical  Resistance 
method.  Collected  data  is  computerized  to  generate  the 
profiles.  Each  "dimpled  space"  suggests  the  soil  has  been 
disturbed  and  thus  the  possibility'  of  a  burial. 
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This  issue  wc  welcome  our  neio  Northwest  &  Far  West  Regional  Editor,  John  Lovell. 
Please  correspond  with  him  to  let  him  know  the  celebrations  and  concerns  of  this 
region. 

Where  Nature  REALLY  Is  the  Ambiance 

In  1862,  with  the  Civil  War  raging.  President  Lincoln 
established  the  National  Cemetery  system  and  in  his  Second 
Inaugural  Address  he  justified  that  action,  saying,  "To  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan,"  a  superbly  fitting  theme  for  a  visitor  to  keep 
in  mind  when  visiting  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  National 
Cemetery  near  the  tiny  community  of  Santa  Nella,  California. 

First,  at  least  for  this  visitor,  is  the  cemetery's 
environment:  thousands  of  acres  of  range  land  and  a  few 
orchards.  No  shadows  of  tall  buildings  mar  the  scene  at 
sunrise  or  sunset.  No  subdivisions  crowd  its  borders.  Nor 
can  they  ever. 


Achieving  such  a  setting  required  a  certain 
remoteness  from  population  centers  but  that  was  what  the 
donor  of  the  322-acre  property,  the  Romero  Ranch  Co.,  had  a 
vision  of  when  it  gave  the  land  to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  in  1989.  But  the  cemetery's  locale,  fairly  central  to  the 
areas  it  serves — Sacramento,  Fresno,  Stockton,  and  the  Bay 
Area — makes  it  quite  equally  accessible. 

I  enjoyed  an  all-too-brief  conversation  with  the 
cemetery's  director,  Carla  Williams.  She,  her  office  staff,  and 
field  crews  are  literally  snowed  by  the  ever-increasing 
volume  of  burial  demands. 

"On  some  days  we  have  to  accommodate  as  many 
as  a  memorial  service  every  30  minutes,"  she  told  AGS. 
Burials  simply  cannot  follow  as  such  a  rate.  The  work  force 
in  the  several  interment  plots  is  not  able  to  have  a  grave  ready 
for  family  viewing  by  5  p.m.  daily  but  it  tries. 

A  visitor  can  see  how  the  caretakers  have  closed 
graves,  placed  their  markers  and  begtm  seeding  for  eventual 
green  turf.  Just  beyond  are  freshly  closed  graves  yet  to  be 
leveled  and  beyond  those  new  graves  being  opened. 

Williams,  a  47-year  old  widow  of  a  Vietnam  veteran, 
says  the  National  Cemetery  now  holds  8,200  graves  and  will 
reach  its  capacity  of  100,00  in  about  2030.  Her  cemetery  and 
the  Riverside  National  Cemetery  in  Southern  California  are 
the  only  ones  open  currently.  Sites  for  new  National 
Cemeteries  are  being  studied  in  Northern  California  and 
similar  consideration  is  being  given  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,  and  Miami.  With  some  27  million  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Services  out  there,  aging  by  the  day,  one  would 


Siimiiier  suusliine  turns  the  soft  drumlins  on  the  eastern  edge  of  California's  Diablo  Range  to  gold 
providing  a  perfect  backdrop  for  a  memorial  service  at  the  San  Joaqiihi  Valkn/  National  Cemetery. 

Photo  by  John  Lotvll. 
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hope  the  agency  will  consider  open,  rural,  and  "natural" 
locales  like  the  one  presided  over  by  Carla  Williams. 


How  Do  We  Fight  Neglect 

How  do  those  of  us  act  who  believe  our  pioneer 
cemeteries  are  priceless  treasures  to  be  preserved  and 
protected  so  they  will  survive  far  into  the  twenty-first  century 
and  beyond? 

The  problem,  this  writer  thinks,  is  what  he  calls  the 
Caltrans  syndrome.  Several  years  ago  the  California 
Highway  Department  solved  its  budget  squeeze  by  simply 
discontinuing  delittering  roadsides.  It  promoted  an  Adopt- 
A-Highway  program,  saying,  in  effect  to  the  public,  "You 
do  it."  And  we  do  so  with  signs  along  the  way  indentifying 
the  public  spirited  businesses  and  organizations  that  (in 
many  cases)  simply  hire  tlie  work  done. 

Public  apathy  for  once  was  overcome  and  one  must 
wonder  if  a  similar  system  might  help  restore  and  maintain 
the  host  of  aging  and  neglected  burial  grounds.  Some  say 
funding  to  accomplish  those  goals  could  be  derived  by 
increasing  the  price  of  burial  plots  and  the  cost  of  opening 
and  closing  graves. 

No.  Too  many  of  the  older  cemeteries  are  closed  to 
new  interments. 

Why  not  a  simple  pittance  of  an  assessment  on  the 
property  tax.  When  the  assessed  valuation  of  even  a  small 
county  totals  up  in  the  billions,  few  landowners  would  feel 
the  impact. 

Difficult  to  do,  at  least  in  California  where  a  citizen- 
generated  move  known  as  "Prop  13,"  forbids  such  an 
assessment. 

Consider  the  bickering  that  began  last  August  and 
was  still  going  on  as  this  is  written,  in  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon.  The  county,  in  a  1994  agreement  termed  "a  Hobson's 
Choice"  by  the  [Portland)  Oregonian,  took  responsibility  for 
the  upkeep  of  some  14  public  sector  older  cemeteries  to 
promote  backing  for  a  golf  course  and  Portland's  Expo 
Center. 

Some  considered  it  a  sweetheart  deal,  and  perhaps 
it  was,  but  that  was  not  1998  when  the  local  government, 
again  quoting  the  Oregonian,"  (the  county)  inherited  the 
cemeteries  but  still  doesn't  want  them." 

So,  a  la  Caltrans,  it's  reaching  out  to  the  private 
sector,  seeking  a  buyer — an  unlikely  possibility — to  help  with 
the  everlasting  demand  for  more  services  plus  lower  tax  rates. 

This  writer  believes  we  cemetery  buffs  need  a  spin 
doctor  to  teach  us  the  tricks  of  public  relations. 

The  problem  boils  down  to  public — and 
govermental — apathy.  Our  dead  in  contemporary  burial 
grounds,  but  most  of  all  in  the  pioneer  graveyards,  deserve 
and  must  have  our  attention.  0 
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More  About  Web  Sites 

My  column  in  the  Summer  1995  Quarterly  described 
a  cemetery  in  a  small  settlement — now  deserted — named 
Grafton,  not  far  from  Zion  National  Park  in  Utah.  This  was 
encountered  on  a  "Scenic  Byway"  a  state  and  national 
program  administered  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  believe  it  was  Interstate  15,  so-named  in 
the  web  site's  list.  Access  is:  http://www.byways.org/ 
pages/scenic_byway.phtml,  and  it's  a  good  basis  for 
planning  a  backroads  trip  in  the  southwest,  and  elsewhere. 

Another  strategy  for  locating  cemeteries  is  to  consult 
the  site  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which  enables  you  to 
search  geographic  areas  by  "features" — which  include 
cemeteries.  Possibly  this  is  how  to  start,  if  you're  planning 
to  visit  this  part  of  the  country — ^but  keep  in  mind  that  the 
USGS  entry  for  "cem"  doesn't  always  correspond  to  reality. 
I  wrote  about  this  once,  too — after  spending  an  hour  or  so  in 
a  fruitless  search  for  a  "cem,"  very  clearly  marked  on  the 
map.  The  web  site  for  this  wonderful  windfall  of  information 
is  :  http://mapping.usgs.gov/www/gnis/ — and  you  can 
download  survey  maps  as  well. 

Here  and  there — I  mentioned  earlier  the  project 
carried  out  by  history  students  at  El  Centro  College,  the 
downtown  Dallas  campus  of  the  Dallas  Community  College 
District.  Their  e-mail  address  is  wej5475@dcccd.edu.  and 
they'd  like  to  hear  from  other  students.  Or  researchers,  too, 
I  should  imagine.  The  web  site's  introduction  states  that  the 
Gravestone  Project  is  one  of  the  most  popular  among  the 
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history  students.  "To  assist  tourists,  future  students,  and 
others  interested  in  the  history  to  be  found  in  cemeteries, 
students  are  now  compiHng  a  registry  of  cemeteries  they 
visit."  Among  their  entries  are  the  following,  so  spontaneous 
and  fresh  it's  impossible  to  resist  sharing  them: 

My  favorite:  "The  cemetery  I  visited  was  the  Western 
Heights  cemetery  .  .  .  located  on  Fort  Worth  Avenue  and  I- 
30.  This  cemetery  is  the  home  of  Clyde  Barrow,  the  Dallas 
criminal  in  the  1930s.  This  cemetery  is  located. . .  in  the  midst 
of  trashy  motels  and  seedy  car  shops.  So  if  you  don't  mind 
rubbing  a  gravestone  while  perhaps  encountering  a  lady  of 
the  street  and  her  client,  then  allow  me  to  suggest  this 
somewhat  scummy,  scenic  site."  And:  "Some  of  the  graves 
are  old  and  others  are  more  modern.  .  .  I  shared  personal 
experiences  by  myself  that  day.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  alive  in  the 
1800s  and  I  held  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  dead.  There  was  one 
particular  lady  who  lived  to  be  86  years  of  age.  I  know  she 
had  a  very  hard  life.  I  would  love  to  reach  that  age,  but 
living  in  today's  society,  you're  happy  to  see  18."  [This 
combines  the  comments  of  several  students.] 

Another,  re:  Oakland  Cemetery  in  Dallas.  "You  will 
find  a  mixture  of  gravestones  from  the  1830s-1997.  Some 
gravestones  are  extravagant  and  some  are  just  plain. 
However,  there  are  plenty  of  graves  to  see.  Helpful  advice: 
Watch  out  for  the  wolf-like  dogs."  Or  Oakwood  Cemetery, 
which  offers  a  daily  tour,  and  where  "Gravestones  vary  from 
marble  to  granite.  Visitors  will  encounter  very  small 
tombstones  and  large  mausoleums.  Intricate  designs  on  the 
headstones  and  detailed  statues  can  be  found  surmounting 
the  gravesites." 

Anyway,  visit  this  site,  if  not  the  actual  sites  whose 
wild  dogs,  and  street  ladies  sound  interesting. . .  .  The  web 
site  tells  us  a  lot  about  the  responses  of  young  people  to 
gravestones  and  cemeteries,  which  may  be  its  most  valuable 
contribution. 

Lawrence  Kestenbaum  maintains  a  site  primarily 
concerned  with  locating  the  graves  of  political  figures,  but 
he  graciously  provided  some  invaluable  links.  One  is  "Links 
to  resources  on  cemetery  history  and  preservation,  http:// 
www.potifos.com/cemeteries.html.  If  I  tracked  down  all 
these  links,  I  might  never  see  daylight  again,  so  good-bye 
and  good  luck  with  your  own  searching.  And  seniors,  if 
you're  out  there,  this  is  really  fun! 


New  Language  on  Gravestones  on  Texas-Mexico  Border 

My  friend,  former  colleague,  and  AGS  member.  Professor 
Clemency  Coggins  of  BU's  archeology  faculty  sent  me  a 
wonderful  article  froni  Trinity — the  magazine  of  Trinity 
University  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Spring  1997.  It  describes 
the  work  of  AGS  member  Scott  Baird,  professor  of 
Linguistics,  who  utilized  gravestone  inscriptions  to  postulate 
the  emergence  of  a  new  language,"Spanglish"  which  he 
argues  is  more  than  just  slang.  Russell  Guerrero's  article 
outlines  how  Baird  spent  20  years  "haunting  Texas 


graveyards  for  proof  that  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  English 
is  emerging  into  its  own  separate  language". . .  "Baird  knew 
that  it  takes  three  generations  for  immigrants  to  drop  their 
original  language  and  replace  it  with  English.  Visits  to  Polish 
and  German  graveyards,  too,  confirmed  that  headstones  of 
first  generation  immigrants  are  written  entirely  in  their  native 
tongue.  The  next  generation's  gravestones  are  a  mixture  of 
their  original  language  and  English.  By  the  third  generation, 
inscriptions  typically  are  carved  solely  in  English.  From  then 
on,  all  succeeding  generations  compose  their  final  farewells 
in  English.  When  Baird  focused  his  attention  to  Hispanic 
immigrants,  he  noticed  a  surprising  change.  The  first  three 
generations  followed  the  usual  immigrant  pattern,  but  in  the 
fourth  and  succeeding  generations,  the  gravemarkers 
reverted  to  the  mix  of  languages  found  on  the  second 
generation  headstones." 

Guerrero's  article  does  not  make  it  entirely  clear — 
at  least  to  me — how  this  observed  reversion  to  mixed 
linguistic  elements  on  gravestones  substantiates  the  idea  that 
"Spanglish"  is  an  emerging  "separate"  language — spoken 
and  written  not  only  in  Texas,  but  in  Colorado,  Puerto  Rico, 
Detroit,  Harlem,  and  North  Carolina.  It  struck  me  as  a  very 
interesting  sideline  to  more  conventional  gravestone  studies; 
it  would  also  be  worth  investigating  what,  if  any,  other 
features  of  headstones  might  be  correlated  with  these 
evolving  changes  in  linguistic  patterns.  Does  the  content  of 
inscriptions  tend  to  remain  constant,  for  example,  despite 
the  passage  of  generations?  Or  is  this  subject  to  shifts,  and  at 
what  intervals? 

Thank  you.  Clemency!     0 

[For  a  discussion  of  such  bilingual  languages,  see  Baird's 
article  in  Markers  IX,  "Language  and  Codes  in  Texas-German 
Graveyards,"  pp.  217-255.] 
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Special  Note 


BOBSS  -  continued  from  page  6 

By  way  of  a  curious  aside,  I  found  a  William  Turner, 
Newport,  of  BOBSS'  generation,  who  became  a  doctor  and 
moved  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  BOBSS'  work  there.  Perhaps  it  was  this  doctor 
who  brought  BOBSS  to  the  attention  of  the  families  of  his 
deceased  patients  or  informed  him  that  there  was  a  serious 
dearth  of  good  gravestone  carvers  in  New  Jersey.  BOBSS 
was  a  mariner  and  would  be  able  to  ply  the  trade.  Other 
Newport  carvers  were  also  filling  the  gap  in  New  Jersey. 

So  BOBSS  could  well  be  the  true  Newport  genius 
who  helped  change  gravestone  carving  history  not  only  in 
Connecticut  but  also  in  New  Jersey.  But,  alas,  all  was  cut 
short.  The  man  I  believe  BOBSS  to  be  was  murdered  in  1736 
at  age  thirty.    0 

A  Royal  Navy  Gravesite  in  Lewes,  Delaware 

At  4  p.m.  on  May  25,  1798,  H.  M.  Brig  DeBraak 
capsized  and  sank  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware 
during  a  sudden  squall.  With  Captain  James  Drew  in 
command,  the  DeBraak  was  seeking  anchorage  a  mile  from 
Cape  Henlopen  Lighthouse.  She  was  under  mainsail  and 
reefed  topsail,  and  one  of  her  boats  was  alongside  waiting 
for  the  captain  who  intended  to  go  ashore  at  Lewes.  A 
surprise  gust  of  wind  laid  her  on  her  beam  ends,  and  she 
immediately  filled  with  water  and  sank.  Captain  Drew  went 
down  with  his  ship;  his  body  was  later  recovered  and  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard  where  a  monument  was  erected 
by  his  widow. 

About  25  seamen  escaped  in  small  boats,  and  several 
were  rescued  by  a  pilot  boat  and  landed  at  Lewes.  Three 
Spanish  prisoners  found  the  captain's  trunk  floating  near 
the  wreck  and  used  it  as  a  raft  to  reach  shore.  This  trunk  is 
now  on  exhibit  in  the  Zwaanendael  Museum. 

This  might  have  been  just  another  one  of  the 
innumerable  wrecks  in  that  area  had  it  not  been  for  the  belief 
that  the  DeBraak's  sunken  hull  contained  a  fabulous  treasure 
(even  though  there  has  never  been  any  evidence  to  support 
this  rumor).  Through  the  years  there  were  many  abortive 
attempts  to  raise  the  DeBraak,  but  success  did  not  come  until 
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the  summer  of  1986  when  Sub-Sal  brought  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  hull  with  "treasure"  of  a  different  sort.  What  can  now 
be  viewed  at  the  Museum  are  a  representative  sample  of  the 
items  which  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
British  seaman  of  the  late  18th  century.  On  display  are  the 
clothing  (including  shoes),  eating  utensils,  tools,  ship's  stores, 
weapons  and  navigational  instruments  in  use  by  the  Royal 
Navy  at  that  time. 

However,  nothing  had  been  done  about  the  physical 
remains  of  the  British  tars  until  Memorial  Day  of  this  year  of 
1998,  when  they  were  finally  interred  with  proper  ceremony 
under  the  marker  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
While  hundreds  of  onlookers  thronged  the  streets  of  Lewes, 
Delaware,  a  funeral  cortege  (consisting  of  a  Royal  Navy 
chaplain,  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  fife  and  drum  corps,  a 
bugler  from  the  Royal  Marines,  and  a  detachment  of  seamen 
dressed  in  1790s  garb)  slowly  proceeded  to  the  gravesite 
prepared  behind  Zwaanendael  Museum. 

At  that  point,  copies  of  the  "Burial  of  the  Dead" 
excerpted  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  handed 
out,  and  everyone  present  heartily  joined  in  saying  the 
responses  during  the  moving  services  held  by  the  Royal 
Navy  chaplain.  Thirty-three  members  of  the  DeBraak  crew, 
denoted  by  their  rank  or  billet,  are  listed  on  the  marker. 
They  now  "Rest  in  Peace."  — Maynard  H.  Mires, 
Georgetown,  DE    0 


i  "Don't  be  caught  dead  without  one"  j 
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Textiles  on  Tombstones:  A  Few  Threads 

The  source  and  interpretation  of  symbols  on 
gravemarkers  can  be  a  problem  for  the  visitor  to  a  cemetery. 
Hands,  ivy,  roses,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  and  have  had 
easily  recognized  meanings  ascribed  to  them.  There  are  other 
motifs  which  might  not  be  so  readily  identifiable. 

In  Thomas  E.  Graves'  article  "Keeping  Ukraine  Alive 
Through  Death:  Ukrainian-American  Gravestones  as 
Cultural  Markers,"  in  the  book  Ethnicity  and  the  American 
Cemetery,  Richard  E.  Meyer,  editor,  reference  is  made  to  the 
geometrically  patterned  stripes  which  embellish  some  of  the 
markers  in  St.  Andrew's  Ukrainian  Cemetery,  South  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey. 

Right  and  below  are 
geometrically  patterned 

stripes  on  granite 

markers  in  St.  Andrew 's 

Ukrainian  Cemetery  in 

South  Bound  Brook,  New 

Jersey.  Left  is  a  wooden 

marker  from  Chicago's 

St.  Nicholas  Ukrainian 

Cemetery. 

Photos  by  Helen  Sclair. 
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Chicago's  St.  Nicholas  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Cemetery  (founded  in  1913)  contains  many  monuments 
adorned  with  designs  similar  to  those  of  New  Jersey.  There 
are  also  wooden  crosses  with  carvings  of  the  decorative 
woven  tapes  and  ribbons. 

When  searching  for  textiles  on  tombstones,  one 
should  not  ignore  Chicago's  Lithuanian  St.  Casimir 
Cemetery  (founded  1903)  where  designs  different  from 
those  at  St.  Nicholas  are  carved  on  the  granite.  The  woven 
ribbons  are  a  tradition  important  to  the  Lithuanian  culture. 
(Please  note  that  some  of  the  Lithuanian  designs  include 
fringe,  remaining  true  to  the  actual  textile  model.) 


Lithuanian  designs  on  this  page  are  from 

St.  Casimir  Cemetery  in  Chicago. 

Note  fringe  on  above  design. 

Plwtos  by  Helen  Sclair 

Centuries  ago  Lithuania  extended  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  As  wars,  treaties,  and  empires 
altered  the  shape  and  size  of  this  ancient  country,  large 
portions  became  different  individual  countries.  There  are 
representatives  of  the  other  countries  living  in  the  Chicago 
area,  but  as  yet  only  the  markers  of  the  Lithuanians  and 
Ukrainians  display  these  delightful  designs  each 
identifiable  to  a  particular  region  of  each  country.    0 
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African  American  Cemeteries  Preservation  Workshop 

The  John  G.  Riley  Center  for  African  American 
History  and  Culture  will  hold  its  second  annual  African 
American  Heritage  Preservation  Conference  in  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  February  3-6, 1999.  The  conference  will  include  a 
one-day  workshop  on  the  Survey  and  Preservation  of  Historical 
African  American  Cemeteries.  The  workshop,  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Park  Service,  will  be  conducted  on 
February  5th,  and  is  open  to  persons  who  cannot  attend  the 
entire  conference. 

The  speakers  include  Dr.  Warren  Barbour,  of  the 
(New  York)  African  Burial  Ground  Project,  who  will  discuss 
the  importance  of  that  burial  ground  in  understanding  the 
life  of  Africans  during  the  colonial  period.  Lynette  Strangstad 
of  Stone  Faces  and  Sacred  Places 
will  describe  a  project  she 
conducted  at  an  early  A.M.E. 
churchyard  in  South  Carolina;  Dr. 
John  Rashford  of  the  College  of 
Charleston  will  lecture  on  plants  as 
spiritual  gravemarkers  in  African 
American  and  African  Caribbean 
cemeteries;  Dennis  Montagna  of  the 
National  Park  Service  will  discuss 
conservation  treatments  and 
grounds  maintenance  requirements 
for  historic  cemeteries;  and  Sharyn 
Thompson  of  the  Center  for  Historic 
Cemeteries  Preservation  will  give  a 
presentation  on  cemetery  survey 
and  documentation  methods.  Visits 
to  local  graveyards  will  be  part  of 
the  workshop. 

Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $50, 
which  includes  instructional 
materials  and  books,  transportation 
to  the  cemeteries,  and  lunch.  For 
additional  information  and 
registration  materials  contact  the 
John  G.  Riley  Center  for  African 
American  History,  419  East  Jefferson 
Street,  Tallahassee,  FL  32311,  (850) 
681-7881. 


A  pre- 1908  postcard  of  the  Maine 
Monument  at  Ke\  West  Cemetery 


Restoration  of  MAINE  plot  at  Key  West  Cemetery 

The  Maine  plot  at  the  Key  West  (Florida)  Cemetery  received 
a  substantial  facelift  during  the  winter  of  1998,  as  the  Navy 
prepared  the  site  for  the  commemoration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  event  that  brought  it  into  being  on  February  15, 1898. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  the  battleship  Maitte  exploded  in 
Havana  Harbor,  leaving  260  sailors  dead  and  launching  the 
U.S.  into  the  Spanish-American  War.  Rescuers  on  the  scene 
buried  many  of  the  dead  in  Havana,  while  the  City  of  Key 
West  prepared  a  plot,  donating  it  to  the  Navy  to  allow 
additional  burials  on  American  soil.  After  the  war,  those 
buried  in  Havana  were  moved  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  while  those  in  Key  West  remained.  The  plot 
consists  of  an  area  bordered  by  a  cast  iron  fence,  with  a 
central  statue  and  flag  pole  surrounded  by  marble  markers 
indicating  the  resting  place  of  twenty-odd  sailors,  most  of 
them  unknown.  In  the  intervening  century,  additional 
burials  included  more  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  as  well  as  World  Wars  1  and  II,  and  the  Korean  War.  At 
some  point.  Civil  War  era  markers  were  moved  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  site.  During  the  1950s,  two  British  Royal 
Navy  sailors  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  were  also 
buried  in  the  plot. 

Last  year,  the  base  commander  of  Naval  Air  Station 
Key  West  pledged  to  restore  the  plot  in  time  for  the  centennial 
commemoration.  Since  the  plot  is  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office 
reviewed  plans  prior  to  execution  to 
insure  that  the  proposed  work  met 
state  and  national  preservation 
standards.  Undoubt-edly  one  of  the 
most  apparent  aspects  of  the  project 
was  the  restoration  of  the  central 
statue  of  the  sailor,  which  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  plot.  Italian-born  Enzo 
Torcoletti,  who  teaches  sculpture 
and  art  history  at  Hagler  College  in 
St.  Augustine,  served  as  conservator. 
After  conducting  historical 
research  about  the  copper  statue 
(which  was  designed  by  A.  Pelzer 
and  executed  by  W.  H.  Mullins  of 
Salem,  Ohio)  Torcoletti  and  his 
assistant,  Joseph  Segal,  opened  the 
head  and  back  of  the  sailor.  They 
found  that  the  interior  iron  armature 
had  badly  deteriorated.  To  prevent 
further  deterioration,  they  replaced 
the  interior  reinforcing  iron  with 
stainless  steel.  Over  the  decades,  the 
elements  had  damaged  the  sailor's 
hands  and  feet,  which  Torcoletti  and 
Segal  restored  to  their  original  state. 
The    statue    as    a    whole    then 
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underwent  a  typical — but  curious  —  cleaning  and 
polishing  method  sometimes  employed  on  historic  metal 
sculpture:  scrubbing  with  pulverized  walnut  shells.  Finally, 
the  statue  was  waxed  to  give  it  a  high  luster  and  protection 
against  the  weather. 

The  cast  iron  fence  [surrounding  the  plot], 
originally  forged  in  Washington,  DC,  was  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  El  Arte  Ornamental  Ironwork  in  Miami,  where 
metalworkers  sandblasted  the  century-old  material.  To 
everyone's  astonishment,  some  decorative  elements  on  the 
front  gates,  which  had  been  covered  with  aluminum  paint, 
turned  out  to  be  cast  brass.  The  craftsmen  at  El  Arte 
replaced  missing  elements  of  the  fence,  fixed  damaged  area, 
and  straightened  bent  rails  and  posts.  Though  the  fence 
was  reinstalled,  the  valuable  brass  ornaments  on  the  gates 
were  stored,  reserved  for  full-dress  occasions,  such  as  the 
rededication  of  the  Maine  plot  on  February  15th.  The  total 
cost  of  the  plot  restoration  project  amounted  to  nearly 
$190,000.  [This  article  by  George  Born  first  appeared  in  the 
February-April  1998  issue  of  The  Preservationist,  the 
nezvsletter  of  the  Historic  Florida  Keys  Foundation.  It  has  been 
edited  to  accommodate  the  space  allowed  for  this  column.  Mr. 
Born,  a  preservationist  employed  by  the  Foundation,  is 
completing  a  grave-by-grave  marker  survey  of  Key  \Nest 
Cemetery.  For  further  information  about  the  survey,  or 
restoration  of  the  Maine  plot,  contact  him  at  The  Historic  Florida 
Keys  Foundation,  Old  City  Hall,  510  Greene  Street,  Key  West, 
FL  33040;  (305)  292-6718.} 

Book  Available 

Sacred  to  the  Memory:  A  History  of  Huguenot  Cemetery,  1821- 
1884,  St.  Augustine,  Florida  by  Florence  S.  Mitchell  is  now 
available.  The  book  (discussed  in  my  column  in  the  Winter 
1998  Quarterly,  p.  16)  describes  the  history  of  the  cemetery 
and  gives  biographical  sketches  of  a  number  of  the  persons 
buried  there.  "The  Monuments  and  the  Grounds"  chapter 
includes  some  discussion  of  the  carvers  whose  work  is 
located  at  the  cemetery,  most  specifically  the  Walker/ White 
workshops  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  75-page 
book  includes  an  extensive  bibliography  and  a  map  of  the 
burying  ground,  and  is  illustrated  with  line  drawings  and 
black  &  white  photographs.  The  price  is  $9.50,  which 
includes  handling  and  first  class  postage.  Checks  should 
be  made  to  Friends  of  the  Huguenot  Cemetery,  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  36  Sevilla  Street,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida  32084.  0 
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LENDING  LIBRARY 

For  a  current  listing  of  the  books  available  for 
borrowing  from  the  AGS  Lending  Library,  write 
the  AGS  office.  To  rent  books  from  the  AGS 
Lending  Library  write: 

Lynn  Radke,  1947  East  Stevens  Drive 
Tempe,AZ  85283,  tel  602/491-1770 


Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Quebec 

G.E.O.  Czarnecki 

28 10  Avenue Z 

Brooklyn,  NY  11235 


[77ns  column  is  an  introduction  to  a  larger 

article  that  I  am  preparing  as  a  strict 

evaluation  ofivhat  remains  of  colonial  era 

art  on  Manhattan  Island  ofzchich  Trinity 

and  St.  Paul's  Church  (a  few  blocks  north 

of  Trinity)  are  unfortunately  the  only  survivors.  Small  (family  plot  size) 

graveyards  do  exist  in  Manhattan,  hut  none  containing  any  colonial  era 

sandstones  with  artistic  motifs.] 

Trinity  Church  Graveyard,  New  York  City 

Zillions  pass  and  some  peek  through  the  bars  as  they 
walk  down  Broadway.  Some  enter  to  stroll  the  grounds.  Others 
are  oblivious  to  the  scene  and  eat  their  lunch  in  its  midst. 
Trinity  Church  and  graveyard  at  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  in 
lower  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  has  stood  sentinel  to  great 
change  since  its  Dutch  ownership.  But  the  gravestones  have 
maintained  their  presence  in  the  area  -  chipping,  cracking, 
peeling,  and  in  general,  tolerating  the  changing  environment 
both  naturally  and  culturally. 

The  yard  contains  the  usual  array  of  the  three 
prominent  motifs.  Death-heads,  winged  angels,  and  willow 
and  urns  which  fall  into  the  following  definitions. 

The  death-heads  are  the  strictly  standard  winged  skull 
that  is  common  to  the  area.  It  is  entirely  plain.  There  is  usually 
no  embellishment.  Skull  and  wings  in  an  otherwise  blank 
tympanum.  No  finial  art,  no  border  art  (not  very  common  to 
the  area),  and  certainly  no  base  border  art  (unheard  of  in  this 
area).  Occasionally  a  simple  crown  can  be  found  above  the 
skull.  Fortunately,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  these 
stones  at  Trinity  considering  there  are  only  two  death-heads 
in  all  of  Brooklyn  (at  Green-Wood)  and  only  two  on  Staten 
Island  (at  Moravian),  one  with  a  crown. 


Winged  head  in  Trinity  Churchi/ani. 
Plioto  by  George  Czarnecki. 
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Winged  heads  are  all  non-skulls.  They  are  usually 
described  as  cherubs  or  angels  but  most  look  like  stern  old 
colonial  men  with  wings.  However,  at  Trinity  there  are  some 
impressive  pieces  that  truly  reflect  an  angelic  face  but  they 
are  almost  certainly  one-of-a-kind  stones  as  if  this  heavenly 
aura  had  to  be  sought  outside  of  the  standard  stones 
available.  There  are  quite  a  few  winged  heads  by  John 
Zuricher  who  had  two  workshops  just  west  of  the  area.  What 
seems  to  remain  here  is  the  standard  Zuricher.  A  larger  size 
than  many  in  the  area  but  disappointing  in  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  head. 

Intermingled  throughout  the  yard  is  the  work  of 
Uzal  Ward  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  cut  a  very  similar 
pear-shaped  head  as  Zurichers.  A  curly-haired  winged  head 
is  also  found  here.  A  larger  stone  with  spirals  in  the  finials, 
it  has  a  carefully  cut  hairstyle  which  consists  of  ovals  of  hair 
segments  topping  the  round  head. 

The  white  marbles  are,  of  course,  as  typically  worn 
and  weathered  here  as  they  are  notorious  for  elsewhere. 
While  the  urn  on  slab  marbles  are  faded,  there  are  many  3-D 
urns  and  draped  urns  on  pedestals  and  obelisks  that  portray 
the  changing  attitudes  about  monuments  in  the  19th  century, 
especially  for  those  who  could  afford  them  (spacious  plots, 
elaborate  ironworks,  towering  memorials,  etc.). 

The  yard  has  some  unique  British-made  stones  that 
are  of  a  very  high  relief,  heads  and  bones  protrude  to  a  fuller 
3-D  appearance.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  regarded  for 
their  uniqueness  and  are  deteriorating  badly.  One  of  these 
stones  was  restored  in  1886,  being  encased  on  the  top  and 
sides  by  an  over-hanging  stonework.  This,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  prevented  the  face  of  the  stone  from 
continuing  to  decay.  Another  British  stone  is  a  protruding 
face  on  a  triangular  tympanum  with  a  very  deeply  cut  border 
between  the  stone  sections.  g^^^  footstones 

remain,  many  displaced  as 
is  usual  with  footstones 
because  many  consider 
them  headstones  or  a 
child's  stone. 

As  I've  seen 
elsewhere,  some  stones 
have  been  painted  a  silver 
(grey  color?).  Some  vain 
attempt  at  something?  I 
believe  destruction. 

The  right  side  of 
the  yard  is  older,  up  front 
being  older  than  the  back 
on  both  sides.  The  left  side 
contains  an  abundance  of 
tablestones  as  well  as  the 
tombs  of  Robert  Fulton 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  I 
found  both  elaborately 
unimpressive.    0 
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1886  restoration  ivns  unable  to 

prevent  stone  from  defoliating. 

Photo  by  George  Czarnecki 


Connecticut,  Maine,  Massaclmselts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Labrador.  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland 

Bob  Klisiewicz 
46  Granite  Street 

Webster,  MA  01570 
Tel.  (508)  943-5732 
bobklis@juno.com 


John  Buckland  of  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
commented  on  a  past  article  regarding  "acid  rain"  damage 
to  marble  gravestones,  but  added  that,  in  addition  to  what 
we  usually  consider  as  damaging  to  gravestones,  natural 
organic  substances  can  also  cause  significant  damage.  He 
particularly  mentioned  nuts  and  nut  trees  as  being  a  source 
of  damage,  and  said  that  he  personally  witnessed  the  effects 
of  a  squirrel  eating  a  walnut  while  sitting  on  top  of  a  local 
cemetery  marker.  Buckland  stated  that  within  a  few  days, 
there  was  a  noticeable  black  stain  from  the  walnut  remnants, 
and  that  the  stain  had  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

Buckland  also  commented  on  the  fate  of  slate  stones. 
While  slates  with  firiely  finished  and  polished  edges  are,  for 
the  most  part,  immune  from  the  effects  of  water  seeping  into 
the  cracks,  slates  with  rougher  edges  have  more  exposed 
seams,  which  will  allow  water  to  seep  into  the  cracks  and,  in 
the  cold  northern  winters,  freeze  and  expand.  As  these  seams 
are  opened,  the  damage  multiplies  and  soon  a  fine  slate  stone 
can  be  ruined. 

Buckland  (who  is  a  chemical  engineer)  suggests  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  these  markers  is  to  brush  the  cracks 
clean,  then  to  seal  with  a  dark  colored,  flexible  organic  sealant 
(he  suggests  a  silicone  or  acrylic  sealer).  He  is  currently 
working  with  the  Silpro  people  in  an  effort  to  find  if  their 
product  will  be  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  Buckland  warns 
against  the  use  of  "hard"  epoxies  or  "liquid  nails",  because 
they  are  harder  than  the  slate,  and  will  not  adapt  themselves 
to  changes  in  temperatures,  causing  additional  damage  to 
the  stone.  He  also  discourages  the  use  of  mortar,  because  "It 
does  not  seal  well  to  slate,  and  it  will  crack  itself." 

Stone  conservation  is  out  of  my  league,  and  1  neither 
recommend  nor  disparage  Buckland's  suggestions  but  list 
them  so  that  our  readers  can  evaluate  them  according  to  their 
own  exposure  to  this  area  of  gravestone  studies.  I  would 
certainly  suggest  that  no  one  use  any  substance  on  a  stone 
before  they  have  thoroughly  tested  it  on  a  piece  of  scrap, 
and  even  then,  be  alert  to  the  long  term  effect  of  such  a 
substance.  Many  conservation  attempts  look  great  at  first 
glance,  but  as  year  follows  year,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
follows  frigid  winter,  somehow  the  results  just  don't  seem 
to  last,  and  in  some  cases,  may  cause  more  permanent, 
irreversible  stone  damage  than  the  original  weather  problem. 
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Finally,  Buckland  reopens  the  old  argument  about 
the  origin  of  the  slate  used  for  both  gravestone  carving  and 
general  building.  He  states  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  much 
of  the  slate  came  from  Great  Britain  as  ballast  in  the  holds 
of  sailing  ships.  First  mined  in  Wales,  then  transported  to 
any  one  of  a  number  of  ports  along  the  coast  for  shipment 
to  North  America.  Other  European  countries  generally 
shipped  granite  blocks  as  ballast.  Buckland  says  that  for 
the  return  trip,  the  ships  used  logs  as  ballast.  I  haven't 
heard  much  on  this  subject  for  a  number  of  years  and 
assumed  that  it  was  a  pretty  dead  issue. 

The  current  opinion  seems  to  be  contrary  to  Mr. 
Buckland's,  for,  just  to  quote  a  few  examples,  Forbes  in 
1927,  says  that  she  couldn't  find  slate  listed  as  ballast,  while 
other  ballast,  such  as  grindstones,  are  frequently  mentioned. 
She  did  concede  that  raw  slate  could  have  been  mined  in 
Wales  and  England  and  shipped  to  North  America  as 
ballast.  Once  on  these  shores,  this  slate  could  then  have 
been  fashioned  into  various  items,  including  gravestones. 
Forbes  also  quotes  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  who  wrote  in 
1630  "For  stone,  there  is  plenty  of  slate  at  the  Isle  of  Slate  in 
Massachusetts  Bay." 

For  a  more  contemporary  view.  Chase  and  Gabel 
wrote  in  1990  "For  years  it  was  thought  that  stones  such  as 
these  [gravestones]  were  imported  from  England  and 
Wales,  but  more  recent  research  has  shown  that  virtually 
all  of  the  stones  were  quarried  and  carved  in  New  England, 
usually  within  15  or  20  miles  of  where  they  were  used." 

If  Mr.  Buckland's  research  has  discovered  either 
shipping  manifests  or  specific  mention  of  slate  as  ballast,  it 
would  add  important  information  to  this  subject,  and 
would  reopen  the  entire  field  to  more  intense  study  in  order 
to  determine  the  volume  and  distribution  of  European  slate 
as  gravestone  material.  It  would  be  most  interesting  if  he 
were  to  continue  his  research  in  this  direction.  Often  a 
subject  is  considered  worked  out  until  suddenly  a  new 
source  of  documentary  evidence  is  revealed,  which  may 
force  a  complete  rethinking  of  the  previously  accepted 
theory.  0 

'Forbes,  Harriette  Merrifield,  Gravestones  of  Early  New  England,  Pyne 
Press  (Princeton)  edition,  chapter  2. 

^Chase,  Theodore  &  Gabel,  Laurel,  Gravestone  Chronicles  I,  New  England 
Historical  Genealogical  Society,  p.  8. 
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Angelika  Kriiger-Kahloula 
11410  Strand  Drive,  Apt.  103 

Rockville,  MD  20852 
Angelika.Krueger@gte.net 


Dear  Readers  and  Fellow  AGS  Members, 

As  the  above  address  indicates,  I  have  moved  to  the 
capital  area,  where  I  plan  to  stay  for  three  years  of  language 
practice  and  professional  recycling.  Of  course,  1  also  hope  to 
explore  the  local  graveyards  during  my  stay  in  Maryland  but 
have  to  admit  that  the  requirements  of  my  new  job  and  the 
hazards  of  moving  have  kept  me  from  following  any  such 
personal  interests  so  far.  Most  things  that  could  go  wrong 
did,  so  after  my  German  moving  company  filed  for  bankruptcy 
(in  spite  of  receiving  my  full  payment  for  door-to-door 
delivery)  while  my  furniture  and  books  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Potomac:  first  I  had  to  pay  ransom  to  bail  them  out  from 
the  shipping  company,  then  it  turned  out  that  a  number  of 
nuts  and  bolts  got  lost  on  the  adventurous  journey,  so  I  still 
live  amidst  the  unassembled  pieces  of  assorted  furniture  more 
than  three  months  after  the  movers  took  them  from  my 
apartment  in  Germany. 

Now  that  I  live  in  the  United  States,  I  depend  more 
than  ever  on  your  kind  assistance  with  the  "Across  the  Oceans" 
column.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  send  me  newspaper 
clippings  or  other  items  of  information  about  overseas 
gravestones  which  you  think  other  AGS  members  miight  want 
to  learn  about.  Your  help  is  highly  appreciated. 

Among  the  pleasant  surprises  I  had  when  unpacking 
my  boxes  was  a  460-page  book  about  the  Old  Jewish  Cemetery 
in  Frankfurt  on  Rat-Beil-Strasse,  leaving  a  detailed  description 
of  the  most  interesting  Old  Cemetery  gravestones  for  a  future 
Quarterly. 

The  new  cemetery  is  part  of  the  "Hauptfriedhof,"  the 
city's  major  historical  cemetery  (where  people  like  the 


Creative 
Sculpture  &  Restoration 

philosopher  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  the  poet  Ricarda  Huch 
are  buried)  but  separated  from  the  predominantly  Christian 
sections  by  a  wall.  The  graves  on  the  Friedhof  Rat-Beil-Strasse 
date  from  1828  to  1929.  When  its  74,000  square  meters  were 
filled  with  an  estimated  30,000  to  40,000  burials,  a  new 

cemetery  was  opened  on  Eckenheimer  Landstrasse  and  further 

Gary  Keshner 

705  SE  11th  Street                                 816-554-1825 
Lee's  Summit,  MO  64081             Fax  816-525-7568 

burial  spaces  were  available  for  Jewish  people  in  several 
suburbs. 

The  Jewish  cemetery  on  Rat-Beil-Strasse  provides  a 
cross-section  of  one  hundred  years  of  graveyard  sculpture  in 
a  scenic  partly  tree-shaded  setting.  The  Rothschild  monuments 
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(Gudula  Rothschild,  d.  1849;  Amschel  Mayor  Rothschild, 
1835;  Carl  Mayer,  Frieherr  von  Rothschild,  1855;  Mayer  Carl 
von  Rothschild,  1886;  Wilhelm  Carl  von  Rothschild,  1901; 
Hanna  Mathilde  von  Rothschild,  1924)  duly  display  the 
wealth  that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  banker's  family. 


The  Rotlichild  monuments 
Plioto  by  Augclikd  Kn'igcr-Kaloiila 

Yet  they  are  less  pompous  than  some  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  Christian  cemetery.  The  rabbis'  graves 
(Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  d.  1888;  Markus  Horowitz,  1910; 
Nehemia  Anton  Nobel ,  1922;  Israel  von  Stolin,  1921;  Salomon 
Breuer,  1926)  are  adequately  simple.  A  map  can  be  obtained 
at  the  gatehouse. 

This  fall's  favorite  place  for  cemetery  tourism  in 
Europe  appears  to  be  the  Normandy  American  Cemetery  and 
Memorial  due  to  the  popularity  of  "Saving  Private  Ryan." 
In  September,  the  number  of  visitors  was  up  by  a  third,  to 
36,000,  over  the  September  of  1997.  Quite  a  few  tourists  look 
for  the  gravemarker  of  the  fictitious  character  of  John  Miller 
{Wnshington  Post,  21  October  1998).  Perhaps  some  of  these 
tourists  stop  for  a  local  French  graveyard  along  the  way.  The 
contrast  in  style  to  the  serene  and  very  uniform  soldiers' 
cemetery  is  bound  to  make  people  more  conscious  of  the  wide 
variety  of  gravestone  art  and  ceiiietery  design. 

Thanks  to  Pamela  Burgess  we  learn  from  The  Times 
(24  September  1998)  that  Carlisle  Cemetery  has  won  the  first 
British  Cemetery  of  the  Year  award.  Due  to  its  "tidy 
appearance,  good  facilities  and  easy  access,"  it  prevailed  over 
50  competitors. 

The  Thnes  weekend  edition  of  19  September  1998 
featured  a  report  by  Stephen  McClarence  on  poetically  and 
historically  inspired,  theatrical,  atmospheric,  and  other 
guided  cemetery  tours  in  England.  The  article  lists  nine 
cemeteries  with  tour  dates,  fees,  and  numbers  to  call  for 
reservation.  One  address  that  might  be  of  general  interest  is 
that  of  the  National  Federation  of  Cemetery  Friends,  42 
Chestnut  Grove,  South  Croydon,  CR2  7LH  (0181-651  5090).  0 
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Brooklyn's  Green-Wood  Cemetery 

By  Jeffrey  1.  Richman. 

Published  by  The  Green- Wood  Cemetery,  1998. 

241  pages.  Price:    $50  plus  $3  shipping  and  handling 

Autographed  copies  can  be  ordered,  by  check,  from  the 

author,  Jeffrey  Richman,  52  Harriet  Lane,  Huntington,  NY 

11743.    The  book  can  also  be  ordered  from  Green-Wood 

Cemetery  with  credit  card  orders  over  their  web  site  at 

www.green-wood.com  or  by  phone  from  the  Green- Wood 

Cemetery  by  calling  (718)  768-7300,  or  by  mail  by  sending 

a  check  to  The  Green-Wood  Cemetery,  500  25th  Street, 

Brooklyn,  NY  11232. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  F.  Welch 

In  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
combination  of  rapid  urban  expansion,  health  concerns,  and 
changing  popular  esthetics  led  to  the  appearance  of  the 
"rural  cemetery"  movement.  "Rural  cemeteries"  meant 
park-like  cemeteries,  that  is,  carefully  designed  and 
landscaped  sections  which  were  intended  to  present  in 
concrete  form  the  Victorian  concept  of  idealized  nature.  Such 
cemeteries  with  their  meticulously  planned  combination  of 
ornamental  shrubbery,  native  and  exotic  trees,  winding 
pathways  and  attractive,  often  ornate,  tombs,  were 
considered  a  necessary  improvement  over  the  often  poorly 
maintained  and  neglected  burial  grounds  of  the  time. 

While  Green- Wood  Cemetery  has  received  its  share 
of  attention  from  those  interested  in  burial  grounds, 
gravestones,  and  monuments,  none  of  the  previously 
published  work  is  as  exteiisive  and  as  attractively  presented 
as  this  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  volume  by  Jeffrey 
I.  Richman.  Richman  became  fascinated  by  Green-Wood 
and  its  history  and  so  impressed  the  cemetery's  management 
that  they  provided  him  with  full  access  to  their  grounds  and 
records.  Ultimately,  their  satisfaction  with  Richman's  work 
led  them  to  underwrite  the  publication  of  this  241 -page 
volume. 

Richman  follows  a  generally  chronological 
approach,  commencing  with  some  background  information 
on  the  emergence  of  the  "rural  cemetery"  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Seven  years  after  the  opening  of  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge  in  1831,  primarily  due  to  the 
exertions  of  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  a  Brooklyn  real  estate 
developer,  Green-Wood  Cemetery  opened  in  Brooklyn.  It 
soon  grew  to  478  acres  in  size,  four  times  larger  than  its 
progenitor  in  Massachusetts.  It  quickly  became  the  most 
fashionable  burial  location  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn's 
wealthy  and  upper  middle  classes  and  anyone  with 
pretentions  of  gentility  sought  interment  there.  Tourists  soon 
thronged  there  as  well.  Walking  the  pathways,  admiring 
the  scenery  and  commenting  on  the  tombs  of  the  famous, 
infamous,  and  just  plain  wealthy,  became  a  popular  form  of 
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recreation  during  the  nineteenth  century.  By  1860,  Green- 
Wood  was  drawing  about  500,000  visitors  per  year. 

Once  past  the  early  organizational  material,  Richman 
tends  to  concentrate  on  the  individuals  buried  in  the  cemetery 
and  their  monuments.  The  list  of  the  famous  and  infamous 
planted  in  Green-Wood  is  impressive,  though  some  of  those 
who  were  famous  in  their  times  have  faded  from  popular 
memory.  Yet  their  beautifully  wrought  memorials  stand  as 
testimony  to  their  importance — and  income.  Permanent 
residents  of  Green- Wood  include  DeWitt  Clinton,  Constitution 
signer  William  Livingston,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  the  Steinway  family  of  piano  fame.  Currier  and  Ives, 
Charles  and  Lewis  Comfort  Tiffany,  and  more  recent 
additions,  Edward  R.  Morrow  and  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Richman,  a  Civil  War  enthusiast,  devotes  a  large  chapter  to 
figures  from  the  War  who  are  buried  in  the  cemetery,  two  of 
which  are  Confederate  officers. 

A  rich  and  varied  selection  of  historic  and 
contemporary  photographs  and  illustrations  illuminate  the 
authoritative,  well-written  and  intriguing  text.  These  include 
pictures  of  the  impressive  Gothic  Revival  gates,  nineteenth 
century  tourists,  various  sectionail  views,  photographs  of  those 
buried  in  the  Cemetery  and,  of  course,  the  monuments, 
memorials  and  stones. 

One  hundred  sixty  years  after  it  first  opened  its  gates 
Green-Wood  continues  to  embody  the  ideals  of  the  rural 
cemetery  movement.  A  cultural  as  well  as  an  esthetic 
monument,  the  Cemetery  is  well  served  by  Jeffrey  Richman's 
Brooklytj's  Green-Wood  Cemetery.  Those  interested  in  a  good 
read  about  interesting  people,  or  who  wish  to  take  an 
excursion  into  a  fascinating  aspect  of  American  popular 
culture  will  find  Richman's  offering  a  worthwhile  investment. 

Landscapes  of  Memories:  A  Guide  for 
Conserving  Historic  Cemeteries,  Repairing 
Tombstones 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Tamara  Anson-Cartwright 

Published  by  Ministry  of  Citizenship,  Culture  and 

Recreation,  Queens  Printer  for  Ontario,  Province  of  Ontario, 

Toronto,  Canada 

Softcover,  81/2  x  11",  72  pages.  Price  $10  Canadian  plus 

$4.75  S  &  H. 

Order  from  Publications  Ontario,  1-800-668-9938 

Reviewed  by  John  Spaulding 

This  guide  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  responsible  for  maintaining  Ontario's  historic 
tombstones  such  as  cemetery  trustees,  monument  builders, 
conservators  and  volunteers.  The  content  is  designed  to 
facilitate  communication  between  all  involved  in  a  restoration 
project. 

Chapter  One  concentrates  on  identifying  the  stones 
and  metals  used  in  tombstones  as  well  as  the  usual  causes  of 


deterioration.  Chapter  Two  covers  cleaning  of  tombstones. 
Although  several  chemical  treatments  are  described,  plain 
water  should  be  used  initially.  Chemicals  should  be  used 
only  by  experienced  personnel  after  testing  on  obscure  areas 
of  the  stone. 

The  most  useful  chapter  of  this  guide  is  the  "Ten 
Common  Repairs."  The  repairs  described  range  from 
correcting  minor  tilting  to  repairing  broken  tombstones  and 
resetting  obelisks.  Table  1  suggests  whether  the  various  types 
of  repair  should  be  done  by  a  contractor  or  volunteer,  a 
monument  builder,  or  a  conservator.  This  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  cemetery  trustees  in  deciding  how  to  proceed  with 
a  monument  repair  project.  The  reader  should  not  take  the 
figure  describing  the  repair  sequence  for  a  flat  slab  marker 
as  an  absolute,  primarily  due  to  the  excessive  number  of  pins 
used  in  the  repair.  The  author  cautions  against  possible 
damage  while  drilling  for  dowels  but  shows  dowels  in  areas 
that  do  not  require  them  if  commonly  available  epoxies  are 
used. 

The  last  chapter  addresses  mortars  and  describes 
how  to  use  them.  Suppliers  listed  for  the  ingredients  are  local 
to  Ontario  but  suggest  where  to  search  for  each  type  of 
material.  The  appendix  includes  four  pages  of  pictures 
documenting  a  project  in  Brampton,  Ontario,  suggestions 
for  drawing  a  graveyard  plan,  and  the  Ontario  Cemeteries 
Act. 

This  book  should  be  purchased  by  any  group 
considering  the  repair  of  historic  gravestones  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  Lynette  Strangstad's  book,  A  Gravestone 
Preservation  Primer,  which  was  published  in  cooperation  with 
AGS  and  is  available  from  the  AGS  office. 


Sticks  and  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North 
Carolina  Gravemarkers 

By  M.  Ruth  Little  with  photographs  by  Tim  Buchman 
Hardcover,  352pages.        Price:  $45.00 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill  & 
London.  Tel.  (800)  848-6224. 

Reviewed  by  Sharyn  Thompson 

Sticks  and  Stones:  Three  Centuries  of  North  Carolina 
Gravemarkers  is  the  culmination  of  Ruth  Little's  years  of 
investigation  in  North  Carolina's  historic  cemeteries  and 
churchyards.  AGS  members  will  remember  Dr.  Little  as  the 
guest  editor  of  a  1982  Newsletter  devoted  to  southern 
cemeteries  research.  Her  article,  "Afro-American 
Gravemarkers  in  North  Carolina,"  appeared  in  Markers  IV. 
Sticks  and  Stones  is  an  extension  of  her  1984  doctoral 
dissertation  (and  those  who  are  involved  with  cemetery 
preservation  in  the  southeast  have  long  been  looking 
forward  to  the  book's  release). 

Sticks  and  Stones  covers  the  history  of  North 
Carolina's  gravemarkers  over  a  period  of  300  years. 
Although  the  topic  may  seem  over-whelmingly  broad  for 
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one  book,  Dr.  Little  handled  it  well.  Her  knowledge  of  the 
state's  history  is  evident,  and  the  information  about 
gravemarker  types  is  well  documented  and  organized.  The 
publication  is  an  important  addition  to  gravestone  studies; 
although  the  body  of  literature  about  cemeteries  in  America's 
southeast  has  greatly  expanded  over  the  past  decade,  much 
of  it  addresses  specific  sites  or  narrowly  defined  topics,  with 
few  attempts  to  thematically  interpret  a  state  or  geographic 
region.  Sticks  and  Stones  makes  one  wish  that  every  state 
had  a  similar  publication  to  serve  as  the  base  for  continuing 
research. 

The  first  chapter  of  Sticks  and  Stones  describes  the 
various  types  of  gravemarkers  in  North  Carolina  with 
explanations  about  how  each  form  evolved.  Following 
chapters  discuss  the  state's  settlement  geography  and 
provide  the  historical  contexts  necessary  for  understanding 
the  funerary  traditions  of  its  diverse  ethnic  and  religious 
groups.  Chapters  about  the  sources  of  imported  and  local 
stone,  and  the  successive  carvers  who  fashioned  it,  are  also 
included.  Researchers  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
discussions  of  such  North  Carolina  traditions  as  pottery  and 
"pierced"  stone  markers,  and  the  cemetery  landscapes  of 
early  Moravian  settlers.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  debate 
regarding  some  of  Dr.  Little's  conclusions  about  the  stone 
cutting  business  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  can  only  advance 
our  understanding  of  this  significant  region. 

Dr.  Little  concludes  her  book  with  lists  of 
stonecutters  and  artisans  who  are  represented  in  North 
Carolina  cemeteries,  and  of  marble  cutters  and  stonecutters 
who  lived  in  the  state  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Extensive  end  notes,  a  glossary,  and  a  selected 
bibliography  are  also  included.  Sticks  and  Stones  is  illustrated 
with  230+  black  and  white  photographs  by  Tim  Buchman, 
who  also  contributed  the  photographs  for  the  award- 
winning  publication  North  Carolina  Architecture.  Many  of 
his  images  have  a  luminescent,  three-dimensional  quality 
which  adds  an  artistic  richness  to  the  book,  and  gives  the 
reader  a  true  sense  of  the  unique  qualities  embodied  in  the 
funerary  art  of  North  Carolina.  0 


One  of  the  exeelleiit  photos  by  Tim  Buchman. 


Theodore  O'Hara:  Poet-Soldier  of  the  Old  South 

By  Nathaniel  C.  Hughes,  Jr.  and  Thomas  C.Ware. 
University  of  Tennessee  Press,  Knoxville,  1998. 
208  pages,  bibliography,  index. 

Reviewed  by  Sam  Whyte 

Very  few  biographies  have  as  a  theme  a  man's  return 
again  and  again  to  a  favorite  cemetery  to  brood  and 
ruminate.  Yet  that  is  what  Theodore  O'Hara,  the  subject  of 
this  book,  does.  If  his  is  not  a  familiar  name  to  most  general 
readers — and  it  is  not — it  should  have  some  recognition 
among  the  members  of  the  AGS. 

Very  few  biographies  contain  half  a  dozen 
photographs  of  graves  and  gravestones.  Yet  Nathaniel 
Cheairs  Hughes,  Jr.  and  Thomas  Clayton  Ware  have  chosen 
such  pictures  as  illustrations  in  this  brief  (149  pages  of  text) 
study  of  Theodore  O'Hara:  poet-soldier  of  the  Old  South. 

The  "poet"  emphasis  of  the  book  is  almost 
exclusively  on  two  poems,  one  of  which  has  been  inextricably 
linked  with  cemeteries  since  it  first  appeared  in  1850.  The 
poem  is,  of  course,  "The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  written  to 
commemorate  the  re-burial  of  those  killed  in  the  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Zachary  Taylor. 
The  bodies  were  re-interred  in  the  State  Cemetery  in 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  the  place  where  early  in  his  life  O'Hara 
wandered  winding  paths  and  sat  in  contemplation.  He  was 
to  return  there  time  and  again  for  solitude  and  renewal." 

"Bivouac"  eventually  made  O'Hara  nationally 
known.  Its  first  four  lines. 

On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead, 
are  inscribed  above  the  McClelland  Gate  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  on  a  military  monument  in  Boston,  on 
an  obelisk  in  Greenville  (South  Carolina),  in  Antietam, 
Gettysburg,  Shiloh,  Stone  River,  Vicksburg,  Little  Big  Horn 
(Montana),  even  in  a  cemetery  in  London. 

The  poem,  composed  of  96  lines,  has  twelve  stanzas 
of  two  quatrains  each  and,  as  Hughes  and  Ware  observe, 
has  been  compared  often  to  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  though  "Bivouac"  is  less  refined  and 
sustained.  The  other  poem  "The  Old  Pioneer"  concerns 
Daniel  Boone's  burial. 

The  "soldier  "  part  of  the  book  comprises  three  times 
as  much  material  as  does  the  literary.  O'Hara  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Cuban  independence,  a  participant  in  the 
Mexican  War,  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  also  in  the 
Confederate  Army. 

This  sketchy  volume  is  an  easy  read.  Where  gaps 
exist,  the  reason  largely  is  that  O'Hara  disappeared  for  brief 
times  in  his  life.  Some  of  those  times,  no  doubt,  were  to 
retreat  to  cemeteries,  perhaps  his  favorite  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  River.  Readers  may  well  want  to  do  the  same: 
take  this  book  and  read  it  in  their  favorite  cemetery.  0 
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Oakley  Awards  Go  to  Harriet  Ryan  and  Phyllis  Lohrum 

On  August  13  Daniel  Goldman,  representing  the 
AGS  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  to  Harriet  Ryan  and  Phyllis 
Lohrum  the  Rosalee  F.  and  W.  Fred  Oakley  Jr.  Certificate  of 
Merit.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the  Middletown 
Historical  Society  in  Middletown,  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Lohrum  were  honored  by  the 
Board  for  their  considerable  efforts  in  preserving  the  history 
found  in  the  burial  grounds  and  cemeteries  of  Middletown. 
These  efforts  are  the  basis  of  the  mission  of  the  Association — 
to  foster  appreciation  of  the  cultural  significance  of 
gravestones  and  burial  grounds  through  their  study  and 
preservation 

Harriet  and  Phyllis  volunteered  their  time  and  talent 
to  record  all  of  the  burials  in  the  Town  Cemetery  (popularly 
known  as  "Four  Corners  Cemetery").  Their  work  has  been 
compiled  into  a  book  for  reference  at  the  Society's  archives 
and  in  the  Town  Library.  This  information  will  be  entered 
into  the  official  Rhode  Island  State  cemetery  register. 

Harriet  and  Phyllis  award  Certificates  of 
Appreciation  to  local  citizens  who  have  cleaned  up  or 
maintained  in  good  condition  a  burial  ground  on  the 
property  where  they  reside.  They  have  publicized  a  young 
man  with  physical  disabilities  who,  as  part  of  his  Eagle  Scout 
requirements,  led  his  fellow  Boy  Scouts  in  the  cleaning  up  of 
an  historic  family  cemetery.  They  both  cooperated  with  the 
School  Department  in  a  project  for  gifted  children  in  which 
the  students  select  a  local  historical  figure,  research  that 
person's  life,  learn  why  that  person  was  memorialized  and 
locate  that  person's  burial  site  in  town. 

Phyllis  and  Harriet  loaned  two  early  important 
gravestones  for  the  exhibit,  "The  Art  of  the  Departed"  at  the 
Heritage  Plantation  of  Sandwich  Museum  on  Cape  Cod  from 
May  through  October  1998.  They  presented  to  the  Society 
three  notebooks  of  "How  To"  pamphlets  published  by  the 


L.  to  R. :  Sianlexj  Grossman,  President  of  Middletown  Historical  Society, 

Phyllis  Lohrum,  Harriet  Ryan,  Dan  Goldman,  AGS  Aivards  Chairman, 

Norman  Hall,  Vice  President  of  Middletown  Historical  Society. 


AGS  relating  to  the  study  and  preservation  of  gravestones. 
They  also  presented  to  the  Society's  archives  copies  of  all 
Rhode  Island  state  laws  pertaining  to  burial  grounds  and 
cemeteries. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Association  commend  Harriet 
Ryan  and  Phyllis  Lohrum  for  their  sustained  interest  and 
personal  efforts  in  preserving  this  aspect  of  our  heritage  and 
in  promoting  our  mission  as  an  Association.  0 

Award  Goes  to  the  Friends  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 

On  an  cool,  overcast  October  day  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  the  Friends  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  gathered  to 
celebrate  the  Cemetery's  160th  Anniversary.  At  a  special 
ceremony  that  afternoon,  complete  with  a  mounted  patrol, 
Scottish  piper,  people  in  Victorian  dress,  a  brass  quintet,  and 
proclamations,  the  Friends  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  were 
presented  the  Oakley  Award. 

Eric  Logan,  president  of  the  Friends  of  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  received  the  Oakley  Certificate  of  Merit  for  the 
Friends,  presented  by  Rosalee  Oakley  representing  AGS. 
Rosalee  listed  the  following  items  the  group  had 
accomplished  in  the  past  year:  restoring  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  fallen  monuments  and  recording  the  work  on 
computer,  instituting  the  Adopt-a-Plot  program  through 
which  forty  historic  gravesites  are  tended,  presenting  guided 
tours,  regular  and  special,  for  Sunday  visitors,  educational 
groups,  clubs  and  organizations,  presenting  slide-tape  talks 
to  organizations  in  the  Rochester  area,  active  participation 
in  the  Bluebird  Project,  sponsoring  a  cemetery  photo  contest, 
initiating  a  five-year  survey  of  the  exceptional  sculpture 
found  throughout  the  cemetery  in  order  to  protect  it  from 
deterioration  and  theft,  raising  significant  funds  in  order  to 
restore  the  gazebo,  the  fountain,  the  gatehouse  and  other 
decorative  features,  tending  the  magnificent  gardens  that 
welcome  visitors  to  this  historic  site.  And  there  was  more. 
It  is  an  excellent  record  of  activity  and  achievement  which 
can  be  a  model  for  other  Friends  organizations.  0 


Rosalee  Oakley  presenting  the  Oakley  Award  to  Eric  W.  Logan, 

President  of  the  Friends  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

Photo  by  Frank  Gillespie  . 
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NOTES  &  Queries 

Plans  for  Tombstone  Tour  of  Southern  England  Progress 

In  Notes  and  Queries  in  the  fall  issue,  Len  Tempos 
offered  to  lead  a  tour  of  England  to  visit  some  of  the  famous 
cemeteries  and  burial  sites  there.  The  dates  are  May  18  to 
June  1.  The  tour  leaves  from  Boston,  to  London,  Gloucester, 
Bath,  Cornwall  region,  Brighton,  Winchester,  Hastings, 
Canterbury,  and  back  to  London.  Registration  is  due 
February  17, 1999.  For  itinerary  and  additional  information 
contact  Len  Tompos,  7085  Beattie  Street,  London,  ON  Canada 
N6P  1A2,  e-mail:  Lgravesite@aol.com,  tel.  519/652-0590. 

Would  you  like  to  see  a  series  of  postage  stamps  featuring 
gravestones? 

The  March  1998  issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  the 
National  Association  for  Cemetery  Preservation  in  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colorado  mentions  that  in  the  fall  of  1997  the  NACP 
submitted  a  letter  to  the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee 
asking  them  to  consider  cemeteries,  grave  sites,  and/or 
funerary  markers  for  a  series  of  stamps.  According  to  a  letter 
they  received  from  the  Manager  of  Stamp  Development 
shortly  after  they  made  the  submission,  the  Committee  works 
several  years  in  advance  and  announces  new  stamps 
approximately  six  months  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the 
stamp  will  be  issued. 

Roger  D.  Cusick,  Director  of  NACP,  suggests  AGS 
members  could  be  supportive  of  the  effort  by  writing  to  the 
Citizen's  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  at  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW,  Washington  DC  20260-2435,  letting  them  know  there  is 
support  from  across  the  country  for  a  series  commemorating 
cemeteries  and  burial  monuments.  No  unsolicited  artwork 
is  accepted;  the  committee  commissions  artists  to  do  the 
artwork.  However,  particular  sites  or  monuments  that  might 
be  considered  could  be  recommended.  These  need  to  be 
selected  based  on  national  interest  and  Wstorical  perspective. 

Legislation  in  Maryland 

E-mail  messages  have  been  fljang  from  AGS  member 
to  member  with  concerns  regarding  an  Indiana  news  story 
about  a  cemetery  that  was  completely  destroyed,  and  when 
people  looked  to  the  laws  on  the  books  to  protect  this 
cemetery,  found  there  were  none. 

In  the  fall  issue  of  Coalition  Courier  published  by  the 
Coalition  to  Protect  Maryland  Burial  Sites,  Inc.  a  similar 
situation  was  reported  where  under  their  current  law,  "it  is 
possible  for  an  entire  cemetery  to  be  unearthed  and  relocated 
without  consultation  with  surviving  family  members. . . ." 

In  Article  27  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland, 
there  is  presently  no  requirement  that  a  reasonable  attempt 
be  made  to  locate  next  of  kin  or  persons  in  interest  before  a 
State's  Attorney  may  grant  the  authority  to  relocate  a  burial 
site. 

To  address  this  issue,  the  Coalition's  legislative 
committee  has  drafted  an  amendment  to  Article  27  Section 


265  that  requires  the  publishing  of  a  legal  notice  when 
authorization  is  being  sought  from  the  local  State's  Attorney 
to  remove  and  relocate  human  remains.  The  amendment 
charges  the  State's  Attorney  with  considering  the  wishes  and 
concerns  of  those  who  reply  to  such  a  notice.  The  bill  also 
requires  that  any  resulting  reinterment  be  carried  out  in  a 
"culturally  appropriate  manner." 

Because  there  are  no  uniform  procedures  specified 
in  [Maryland]  state  law  for  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  instance 
of  encountering  unknown  burial  sites  during  land 
development,  the  Coalition's  draft  bill,  entitled  "Disposition 
and  Treatment  of  Discovered  Human  Remains  and  Disturbed 
Burial  Sites,"  calls  for  an  immediate  halt  to  all  activities  in 
the  area  of  such  a  discovery,  followed  by  the  prompt 
notification  of  appropriate  authorities.  A  fine  and/or 
imprisonment  is  imposed  for  failure  to  follow  these 
procedures.  The  bill  also  stipulates  a  series  of  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  the  local  authorities  upon  notification  of  the 
discovery  of  remains. 

These  two  draft  bills  to  amend  Article  27  of  the 
Annotated  Code  have  been  submitted  to  the  attorney  general 
for  review,  to  state's  attorneys,  builders'  associations,  the 
archaeological  community,  and  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust 
for  their  input.  Plans  are  to  introduce  the  bills  during  the 
1999  Legislative  Session  in  Annapolis. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Coalition  Courier,  is  an  article 
about  a  property  owner  who  cleared  his  property  of  trees, 
vegetation,  and  twenty  gravestones  so  that  it  could  be  used 
as  farmland.  This  action  was  reported  and  the  owner  was 
charged  with  a  violation  of  Annotated  Code,  Article  27, 
Section  267  which  states  it  is  a  crime  in  Maryland  to  willfully 
harm  or  remove  any  "monument,  gravestone,  or  other 
structure  placed  in  any  cemetery,"  as  well  as  "any  tree,  plant, 
or  shrub."  Each  offense  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  both.  The  case  was  publicized  in  the  local 
press  and  concerned  citizens  were  soon  reporting  the 
disappearance  of  headstones  and  trees  from  another 
cemetery  that  had  been  on  land  purchased  by  the  same 
person. 

In  today's  rush  to  develop  rural  properties,  the  need 
for  local  procedures  to  protect  such  sites  is  badly  needed. 
— from  the  Coalition  Courier,  The  Coalition  to  Protect 
Maryland  Burial  Sites,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1533,  EUicott  City,  MD 
21044,  tel.  410/465-3439.  0 


Materials  on  Dowsing  Available 

We  have  received  extensive  material  from  new 
member  Emory  A.  Morgan  describing  his  success  in 
identifying  through  dowsing  the  graves  of  Federal  and 
Confederate  soldiers  biu^ied  at  hospital  and  battlefield 
sites  in  Mississippi. 

Members  interested  in  dowsing  can  send  a  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  55(t  postage  for  copies  or 
correspond  directly  with  Mr.  Morgan  at  20147  Adams 
Road,  Aberdeen,  MS  39730. 
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Major  Restoration  Project  in  Syracuse  Cemetery 
Historic  Oakwood  Cemetery  Preservation  Association  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  is  launching  a  Sesquicentennial  Project 
to  restore  the  historic  landscape  of  Section  13  of  Oakwood 
Cemetery.  Section  13  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  sites  in 
Oakwood,  a  cemetery  listed  on  the  State  and  National 
Registers  of  Historic  Places.  Projects  underway  include  a 
systematic  renewal. strategy  for  the  cemetery's  trees; 
educational  programs  that  increase  public  awareness  of  this 
historic  resource  such  as  seasonal  tours  highlighting  different 
aspects  of  the  cemetery;  research  on  family  histories;  and 
stabilization  of  monuments,  mausolea,  and  the  cemetery's 
historic  chapel.  The  cost  will  be  several  thousand  dollars.  If 
you  would  like  to  contribute  to  this  project,  make  checks 
payable  to  Historic  Oakwood  Cemetery  Preservation 
Association  (HOCPA),  PO  Box  65,  Syracuse,  NY  13215. 
HOCPA  is  a  501  (c)3  organization;  donations  are  deductible 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Nova  Scotia  passes  new  legislation 

By  the  time  you  read  this.  Nova  Scotia  likely  will  have  passed 
protective  legislation  for  cemeteries.  ACS  member  Deborah 
Trask  has  been  working  for  this  legislation  for  more  than  20 
years.  You  can  read  the  legislation  [Bill  58]  at  http:// 
www.gov.ns.ca/legi/legc/ 

Help  Wanted  in  Search  for  Ohio  Cemeteries 

The  Ohio  Genealogical  Society  is  launching  a  project 
called  "Searching  Ohio  for  Lost  and  Forgotten  Cemeteries." 
Lolita  Guthrie,  cemetery  chair  for  the  Society  since  1990,  has 
announced  that  by  2003  when  Ohio  celebrates  its  statehood 
bi-centennial,  the  Society  hopes  to  have  completed  a  new 


Tivo  memorials  honoring  golfers.  On  the  right,  taken  by  Barbara 

Rotundo,  is  a  statue  in  Greenliill  Cemetery,  Bedford,  Indiana,  On  tlie 

left  is  a  memorial  in  a  cemetery  in  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  tafcen  by 

Nancy  Hannan  of  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts.    Do  you  have  any 

golfers  in  your  photo  collection? 


book,  Ohio  Cemeteries — A  Revision  which  builds  on  their  first 
two  books,  Ohio  Cemeteries  1978  and  Ohio  Cemeteries 
Addendum  1990 — a  two-volume  set.  To  complete  this  project, 
she  needs  people  from  each  of  the  88  counties  in  Ohio  to 
search  for  and  record  abandoned  cemeteries.  If  any  AGS 
members  are  willing  to  assist  with  this  task  please  ask  for 
additional  information  from  Lolita  Guthrie,  Cemetery  Chair, 
Ohio  Genealogical  Society,  123  N.  Grove  Street,  Bowling 
Green,  OH  43402  (tel.  (419)  352-4940,  e-mail: 
lguthrie@wcnet.org). 

Veterans  Administration  Benefits 

Veterans  with  discharges  other  than  dishonorable, 
their  spouses  and  dependent  children  are  eligible  for  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery.  The  Veterans  Administration  also 
provides  grave  markers  or  headstones  for  the  unmarked 
graves  of  eligible  veterans  even  if  they  are  not  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery.  The  VA  does  not  reserve  space  in  national 
cemeteries  prior  to  the  time  of  need.  Information  on  VA 
burial  benefits  is  available  from  national  cemetery  offices  and 
VA  regional  offices.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-827- 
1000,  or  visit  the  VA  Home  Page  on  the  world  wide  web  at 
http://www.va.gov  or  the  NCS  Home  Page  at  http:// 
www.cem.va.gov.  —  from  article  sent  in  by  Cora  Ott 
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I  Subscribe  to 

and  Help  Restore  the 
Melvin  Memorial  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery 

JUCSI 
or  a 


uoscribe  to  Yankee  Magazine  —  for  yourself 

or  a  friend  —  and  $10  will  he  donated  to  the 

Melvin  Memorial  Restoration  Fund  to  help  restore 

this  Civil  War  monument  by  Daniel  Chester  French  in  Concord's  Sleepy 

Hollow  Cemetery.  As  a  subscriber,  you'll  receive 

•  One  year  ( 1 2  issues)  of  Yankee  Magazine  —  We  bring  New  England  home 

•  A  FREE  COOKBOOK  —  Yanlcee's  TSIew  England  Church  Supper  Cookboofc 


YES!  Please  enter  a  subscription  to  Yankee  right  away  for  the  low  price  of  $20 
{Yankee  alone  regularly  costs  $24!)-  I  understand  that  for  each  paid  subscription  the 
Melvin  Memorial  Restoration  Fund  will  receive  a  donation  of  $10. 

Frum 

AShtx.    


.  ZT- 


Oiil  fuc  _ 


C.t)-  . 


.  z>r. 


EntL-r:  Myimii    D  New  subscription    D  Renewal    DGiit  CBM721LC 

D  ricnse  hill  me.  D  rnyment  enclosed  (make  checks  payahic  to  Yanlue  .Magariik-'s 

Communit>'  Partners). 
Clif.  und  nuiil  li;.-  YANKEE  Muguiine's  Community  Purtneri,  Bur  520,  Dublin,  NH  03444 
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CALL  FOR  PAPERS  AND  PROPOSALS 


1999  AGS  East  Coast  Conference 
American  University,  Washington,  DC 
June  23-27, 1998 

Formal  Lecture  Sessions 

Send  proposals  and  a  250-word  abstract  by  February  1, 
1999,  to  Program  Chair  Barbara  Rotundo,  9  Hemlock  Drive, 
Belmont,  NH  03220. 

Formal  lectures  are  limited  to  20  minutes.  A  disc  or  typed  copy 
will  be  required  at  the  time  of  the  lecture. 

Participation  Sessions 

Send  250  word  proposals  by  January  15, 1999,  for  talks, 
demonstrations,  or  panel  discussions  on  topics  concerning 
gravestones,  cemeteries,  and  other  related  subjects  to 
Melvin  Mason,  AGS  Participation  Session  Chair, 
Congressional  Cemetery,  1801  E  Street  SE,  Washington,  DC 
20003  (e-mail:  CongressionalCemetery@mail.org). 
These  sessions  are  90  minute  programs  with  40  participants 
maximum,  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  26.  Proposals  should  be 
focused  in  one  of  the  following  thematic  tracks:  Computers  & 
Technology,  Interpretation  and  Programs,  Research  and 
Documentation,  History  and  Interpretation  of  Individual  Markers 
and  Preservation  and  Conservation. 


AGS  West  Coast  Conference,  "Seeking  the  West" 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
August  5-8, 1999 

Formal  Lecture  Sessions 

Send  proposals  (ca.  300-500  words),  plus  a  50-75  word 
abstract,  by  March  1, 1999  to  Program  Chairs  Richard  and 
Lotte  Meyer,  407  19th  Street  NE,  Salem,  OR  97301  (tel: 
(503)  581-5344;  e-mail:  meyerr@wou.edu,  or 
larsenl@wou.edu) . 

Presentation  time  must  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  and  papers 
should  be  analytical,  not  merely  descriptive,  in  nature.  Topics 
may  focus  on  any  aspect  of  gravestone /marker  study  including 
cemeteries  if  the  markers  in  the  cemeteries  receive  significant 
attention. 

Participation  Sessions 

Send  250  word  proposals  by  March  1, 1999  to  Bonnie  Kiser, 
2627  NE  Knott  Street,  Portland,  OR  97212-3511;  (tel.  (503) 
281-1468;  e-mail:  boniekiser@aol.com). 
These  sessions  are  hour  long  programs  with  maximum  of  forty 
people.  Those  involving  both  a  talk  and  work  in  the  field  can 
request  double  periods.    These  sessions  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
August  7. 


©  1999  The  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies 

To  reprint  from  the  AGS  Quarterly,  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise,  no  permission  is  needed,  provided;  (1)  the  reprint  is  used  for  educational 
purposes;  (2)  fiill  credit  is  given  to  the  Association  and  the  author  and /or  photographer  or  artist  involved;  and  (3)  a  copy  of  the  document  or  article  in 
which  the  reprinted  material  appears  is  sent  to  the  AGS  office.  The  AGS  Quarterly  is  published  four  times  a  year  as  a  service  to  members  of  the  Association 
for  Gravestone  Studies.  Suggestions  and  contributions  from  readers  are  welcome.  Copies  of  most  issues  are  available  from  the  AGS  office  for  $3.00.  The 
goal  of  the  AGS  Quarterly  is  to  present  timely  information  about  projects,  literature,  and  research  concerning  gravestones. 

To  contribute  articles,  notes,  or  queries,  please  send  items  to  the  AGS  office. 

Membership  fees:  (Senior/Student,  $25;  Individual,  $30;  Institutional,  $35;  Family,  $40;  Supporting,  $65;  Life,  $1000)  to  the  Association  for  Grave- 
stone Studies  office,  278  Main  Street,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts  01301.  The  membership  year  begins  the  month  dues  are  received  and  ends  one 
year  from  that  date. 

Journal  articles  to  be  considered  for  publication  in  Markers,  The  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Gravestone  Studies:  Please  send  articles  to  Richard 
Meyer,  Editor  of  Markers,  PO  Box  13006,  Salem,  OR  97309-1006.  His  telephone  is  (503)  581-5344  and  e-mail  address  is  meyerr@wou.edu.  The  current  issue 
of  Markers  is  volume  XV  now  available. 

Address  other  correspondence  to  Adnunish-ator,  AGS  Office,  278  Main  Sh-eet,  Suite  207,  Greenfield,  MA  01301.  {413)-772-0836.  ags@javanet.com 
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